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PEEFATOEY NOTE 


578 niomoirs appear in the present volume of the Second Supplement, 
which is designed to furnish biographies of noteworthy persons dying 
between 22 Jan. 1901 and 31 Dec. 1911. The contributors number 
180. The callings of those whoso careers are recorded here may be 
broadly catalogued under ten general headings thus : 

NAMES 


Administration of Government at home, in India, and the colonies 73 
Army and navy ......... 37 

Art (including architecture, music, and tJie stage) ... 80 

Commerce and agriculture 16 

J^w .29 

Literature (including journalism, philology, and philosophy) . 126 

Religion .......... 68 

Science (including engineering, medicine, surgery, exploration, and 
economics) . . . . . . . . .90 

Social Reform (including x^hilantliropy and education) . . 39 

Sport 21 


The names of eighteen women are included on account of services 
rendered to art, literature, science, and social or educational reform. 

Articles bear the initials of their writers save in a very few cases 
where material has been furnished to the Editor on an ampler scale 
than the purpose of the undertaking permitted him to use. In such 
instances the Editor and his staff are solely responsible for the shape 
which the article has taken, and no signature is appended. 

In the lists of authors* publications only the date of issue is appended to the titles 
of works which were published in London in 8vo. In other cases the place of issue and 
size are specified in addition. 

Cross references are given thus : to names In the substantive work [q. v.] ; to names 
in the First Supplement [q. v. Suppl. 1] ; and to names in the Second and 
present Supplement [q. v. Suppl. ll]. 
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Fagan 

Retiring to “i^rdmore, Gatehouse, near his 
birthplace; in 1880, Faed painted several 
landscapes in the neighbourhood, one ,being, 
presented by him to Gatehouse town hall. 
He died at Atdmore on 22 Oct. 1902. Faed 
married in 1849 Jane, daughter of J. Mac- 
donald, minister of Gigha in the Hebrides; 
she died in 1808. A painted portrait of 
Faed is in the possession of Mr. Donald 
Hall, Woodlyn, vfatehouse-on-Fleet. 

Faed’s practice as a miniaturist led to 
more elaboration of details in his pictur^ 
than contemporary taste aiiproved. ' His 
art is typical of the best Scottish genre style 
of the late Victorian period. 

[W. D. McKay’s Scottish School of Paint- 
ing ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 
revised ocl. ; Cat. of Kat. Gal. of Scotland, 
42iid od. : Scotsman, 23 Oct. 1002 ; Dundee 
Advertisc'r, 23 Oct. 1902^] A. H. Al. 

FAGAN, LOUIS ALEXANDER (1845- 
1903), etcher and writer on art, bom 
at Npples on 7 Feb. 1845, was second 
son in a family of three sons and four 
daughters of George Fagan by his wife 
Maria, daughter of Louis Carbone, an 
officer in the Italian army. Robert Fagan 
[q. V.], diplomatist and artist, was his grand- 
father. The elder brother, Joseph George, 
a major-general in the Indian army, diocl 
in 1908 ; the younger* Charles Edward, is 
secretary of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. His father, who joined 
tlie diplomatic sciwice, was for many years 
from 1837 attache to the British legatioii 
at Naples, then the capital of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, and in his official 
capacity gave assistance to Sir Anthony 
Panizzi [q. v.] when on a political mission 
to Naples in 1851 ; he was made secretary 
of legation to tlie Argentine confederation 
in 1866, and after settling satisfactorily 
Britisli claims in Buenos Aires in 1858 be- 
came consul-general successively to central 
America in 1860, to Ecuador (1861-5), 
and minister, charg4 d’affaires, and consul- 
g(*ncral to Venezuela (1866-9) ; ho died of 
yellow fever at Caracas in 1869 (Faqan, 
Life of Panizzit ii. 101-2). 

Fagan’s boyhood was spent in Naples, 
where he early learned Italian and de- 
veloped an interest in Italian life, litera- 
ture, and art. In 1860 ho was sent in 
charge of a queen’s messenger to a 
private school at Lcytonstone, Esa^x. In 
England, ho was kindly received by 
his father’s friend, Panizzi (ibid. ii. 213). 
Wliilo still a boy, on returning to Naples, 
he carried letters from Panizzi to the 
revolutionary leaders in the Two Sicilies, 
^d he imbibed strong revolutionary 
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sympathies. /Acoompan\dng his father to 
America, he served in the British legation 
at Caracas (1866-7). In 1868 he tvas 
socretarv to the commission for the settle- 
ment or British claims in Venezuela. He 
returned from South America in June 1869, 
and in September stayed in Paris with 
Panizzi’s friend. Prosper Mbrimbe, who 
wrote of him as * conservant* malgr^ toutes 
les nationalit^s par off il a pass6 I’air de 
VEnglish * (ibid. ii. 274-6). 

The same month he obtained on Panizzi’s 
recommendation a post of assistant in the 
department of prints and drawings in the 
British Museum, afterwards becoming chief 
assistant under George William Reid 
[q. V.] and (Sir) Sidney Colvin successively. 
He retired through ill-health in 1894. A 
somewliat hasty temper occasioned fric- 
tion with his colleagues. Yet during the 
twenty-five years' of official life he helped 
to increase the usefulness of his department 
alfko for students and the general public. 

He published a ‘ Handbook ’ to his 
department (1876) and a series of volumes 
fif service to collectors and connoisseurs, 
viz. ‘Collectors’ Marks* (1883); *One 
Hundred Examples of Engravings by F. 
Bartolozzi, with Descriptions and Biographi- 
cal Notice ’ (4 pts. 1885) ; * A Catalogue 
Haisonne of the Engraved Works of William 
Woollett’ (1885); ‘Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Engraved Woi’ks of W. Faithorne* 
(1888) ; and ‘ History of Engraving in 
England’ (3 pts. fol. 1893). He also gave 
lantern lectures on the British Museum 
through the country and published in 
1891 ‘ An Easy Walk through the British 
Museum.* 

His Italian training, which made the 
Italian language os familiar to liim as 
lilnglish, focussed liis main interests on 
Italian art and literature. His chief 
works on these subjects were ‘ The 
Works of Correggio at Parma, with Bio- 
graphical and Descriptive NolScs’ Kfolio,^ 
1873) ; *Catelogo doi disegni, sculture, 
quadri e manoscritti di Michelangelo Buon- 
arroti esistenti in Inghilterra* (in vol. ii. 
of Aurelio Gotti’s ‘ Vita di M. Buonarroti * ) 

( 1875) ; ‘The Art of Michel’ Angelo Buonarroti, 
as illustrated by Various Collections in the 
British* Museum * (1883), and ‘Raffaollo 
Sanzio : his Sonnet in the British Museum ’ 
(1884). He translated Marco Minghetti’s 
‘ The Masters of Raffaollo * in 1882. 

Fagan was also a practical artist, painting 
•well in water-colours, drawing with refine- 
ment, and 'etohing'4|with much delicacy. 
Ho exhibited at thbj Royal Academy a 
series of etchings in 1872 depicting views 
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and oostumes of Naples; etching o: 

G. F. Watts’s portrait of Sir Antlion^; 
Panizzi in 1878, and two etchings of 
Italian subjects in 1881. Somo of the^e 
appeared in volmne form in ' ^tTwelve 
Etchings ’ (1873 foL). H^presentcd a col- 
lection of his etchings in various states' of 
execution mado between 1871 and 1877 to 
the British Mll^^eura in NovemW 1879 ; they 
mainly depict Italian scenes and jioasants. 

Until Panizzi’s death Fagan’s relations 
with him remained close, and Panizzi 
appointed him liis literary executor at lus 
death in 1879. In 188Q Fagan published 
Panizzi’s biography (2 vols.j, which went 
tlirough two editions and received Glad- 
stone’s commendation. In the same year 
Fagan edited and published at Florence 
‘ Lettcre ad Antonio Panizzi di uomini 
illustri 0 di Amici Italiani 1823-70,* and 
in 1881 he Issued Merim^’s ‘Lettrea k.\ 
M. Panizzi, 1850-1870,’ of wliich English 
and Italian translations appeared the same 
year. 

Fagan, who was a popular lecturer on 
art, travelled widely. He delivered the 
Lowell lectures at Boston in 1891, and in the 
course of long tours personally examined 
almost every art collection in Europe, 
America, and Australia. He advised on 
the arrangement of the art tretvsuros at 
Victoria Museum, Melbourne. 

A i)Oxmlar member of the Jleform Club, 
Fagan published in 1886 ‘ The Reform 
Club : its Founders and Architect.’ After 
his retirement from the museum ho lived 
for tlie most part in Italy, and built for 
himself a residence at IHorenco, where 
ho died suddenly on 6 Jan. 1903. Ho 
married on 8 Nov. 1887 Caroline Frances, 
daughter of James Purves of Melbourne, 
Australia, who survived him. A portrait 
in oils (painted by J. S. Sargent, R.A., 
in 1894) was prtjsentcd by his widow 
in liyi to the Arts Club, ])over Street, 
London, W. 

[The Times, 8 Jan. 1903 ; •Mag. of Art. 
1903, xxvii. 311 ; Bryan, Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, 1903 ; Pratt, Peojilc of the 
Period, 1897 ; A. Graves, Royal Acad. Ex- 
hibitors, 1905 ; private information.] 

W. B. O. 

FALCKE, ISAAC (181&-1903), art 
collector and benefactor to . the British 
Museum, bom in 1819 at Yarmouth, was 
one of twenty clpldrcn. His father removed 
to London .soon after his son’s birth 
and commenced business as 041 art dealer* 
in Oxford Street, where in due irse 
he was joined by his sons, David 
and Isaac. The business was eventually 
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mov^ to New Bond Street (No. 92), and 
there before 1858 Isa^ Faloko acenmu- 
'la;ted a comfortable fortune. Thenoeforth 
he chiefly devoted himself to the study of 
art and to the collection of art treasures 
mainly for his own gratification. He soon 
formed a ooUeotion of majolica and lustre 
ware, w^ch owing to some unfortunate 
investment he sold to a kinsman, Frederick 
Davis, a Bond Street dealer, wlio in his 
turn sold it to Sir Richard Wallace; 
it pow forms part of the Wallace 
collection. 

Falcke soon recovered his financial 
stability, and next bestowed his chief 
attention on bronzes of the fifteenth and 
.sixteenth centuries, w'hich \verc bought by 
t)r. Bode of Berlin, whore they form the 
nucleus of the splendid collection in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

Falcke w as through life deeply interested 
in Wedgwood china, and he ultimately made 
a collection of Wedgwood ware which was 
^inique,. It was exliibiied at the opening of 
the CVystal Palace in 1856, at South Kensing- 
ton in 1862, at Leeds in 1868, at Bethnal 
Green in 1875-6-7. and at Burslom in 1893. 
This collection Falcke presented to the 
British Museum on 17 June 1909. It com- 
prises about 500 pieces, and includes one 
of tlio few original copies of the famous 
Barborini or Portland vase and a basalt 
bust of Mercury by John Flaxinaii (see 
Oim/e io the English Pottery and Porcelain, 
eUritish Mmeam^ 1910, pp. 74-76). 

A fourth collection, a small one of 
Chinese and other iwrcelain* with somo 
good bronzes, Falekc retained till his 
death. It was sold at Christie’s on 

19 Ajiril 1910, and fetched the largo sum 
of 37,769^. 5.9, 6d, 

Falcke ditxl in London on 23 Deo. 1900, 
and was buried in the Jewish cemetery 
at Willesdon. 

He married on 13 May 1847 Mary Ann, 
daughter of James Reid, of Edinburgh, 
but left no children. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 2 July 1909, 3 Dec. 

1909 ; The Times, 29 Dec. 1009, 20 April 
1910; Frederick Litidifield, Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1905 ; private information.] 

M. E. 

FALCONER, LANOE (pseudonym). 

I See Hawkeb, Maby Elizabeth, novelist, 
1848-1908.] ♦ 

FALKINER, CiESAR LITTON (1863- 
1908), Irish liistorian, bom in Dublin on 

20 Sept. 1863, was the second son of Sir 
Frederick Richard Falkiner [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
From the Royal School, Armagh, he went 
to the University of Dublin, graduating 

« B 2 
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B.A. in 1886 and proceeding M.A. in 1890. from the pqems of Thomas Moore (in the 
At college he wrote an essay on Macaulay as ‘Golden Treasury* sci-ies), and: shortly 
an historian, which showed that he then, before his d^th he designed editions of 
formed his conception of the study oLhia- Moore’s comTOte poetical works^ and of 
tory. In 1885 he was elected president of ^ Dean Swift’s letters. ' 
the oollm Philosophical Society, , Mich Falkiner died oh d^lugust 1908jil^uffh 
interested in politics, he entitled his presi- ah accident on the Alps while 
dential address * A New Voyage U|kXJtoi»a,* holiday at C3iaindni:c. He was i^ed in 
a kind of appeal from the new whigs to the theF diurohyaid in Chhfiio ‘ ; 
old, which Was suggested by the ling _ Aui[. 1892 he married BSmrietta. 

of the third refornTbill. In 1887^ He was Mary, daui^ter of Sir Thomas Ne#enham 
ealled to the Irish bar, and in 1888 He began Deane [q. ▼. Suppl. IJ, arohiteot, of Dublin, 
to work actively on behalf of the linionist She survived him with two i^fmghters,. A 
cause. ^ the general .election of 1892 memorial tobletwas plaoed by his fr&ds 
Falkiner contest^, unsuccessfidly, South in St Patrick’s Catheoiral in ^910. / ‘ ^ 

Armagh.' He sorv^ on the recess corn- [Memoir by Prof. E. Dowden,. prefixed to 
inittoo whoso labours resulted in the Falkiner’s Essays relating to Ireland, 1909; 
creation of the Irish department of Minutes, Royal Irish Acad. 1908-9,] 
^agrfbulture. Devoting much thought ^ R. H. M. 

"^the Irish land problem, he master^ the FALKINER, Sm FREDERICK 
intricacies of the many Irish Land Acts. ^RICHARD (1831-1908), recorder (rf Dublin, 
In 1898 ho was appointed temporary was third son of Richard Falkiner (1778- 
aasiataiit land commissioner, and in 1905 1833) of Mount Falcon, county Tipperary, 
this aiipoiiitment became permanent Fo#^ who held a commission in the 4th royal 
the first half of his work his duty lay fn the Irish dragoons, by his wife Tempo Litton 
western counties, for the latter half in the (1796-1888). Travers Hartley (6. 1829), an 
southern counties. elder brother, was a well-known engineer ; 

Meanwhile Falkiner was spending much' riib fine railway lino from Zurich to Chur 
time and energy on the study <2 Irish was his design, and he supervised a largo 
history and literature. Ho diligently col- portion of the works in connection with 
••Iccied and sifted original material. His the Forth Bridge. The family came to 
first book, ‘ Studies in Ici^h History and Bio- Ireland h'om Leeds in the time of tlio 
graph y, mainly in the Eighteenth Century ’ Protector, and was long engaged in the 
(1902), threw now and Valuable light on woollen manufacture, 
the history of Ireland in the last quarter o# Frederick, born at Mount Falcon on 
the eighteenth century. But subsequently 19 Jan. 1831, was educated at Trinity 
ho mainly de^otetl himself to the seventeenth College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
century. In 1890ho became a member of the in 1852. He was called to the Irish bar 
Royal Irish Academy, and after sowing on in the Michaelmas term of that year, and 
tlio council was elected secretary in 1907. joined the north-east circuit. A man of 
Papers read before the academy formed great industry and natural eloquence, he 
the first part of his ‘ Illustrations of Irish soon won a foremost place in the rante of 
History and Topography, mainly of the the juniors and held briefs in many impor- 
Seventeenth Century’ (1904). flisposthu- tant cases. He took silk in 1867, and in 
mous book, ‘Essays relating to Ireland’ 1876 ho was appointed law advi^r at 
(1909), dealt vdth the same century. In Dublin Castle, an office since abolished, 
1899 he was appointed, in the room of In the following year ho was appointed 
Sir John Thomas Gilbert [q.v. Suppl. I], ri?corder of Dublin, on the death of Sir 
ipspeotor under the historical manuscripts Frederick Shaw [q. v.]. Ho throw himself 
commission, ^dth the duty of editing the with energy into the work of the court, 
Ormonde papers. From 1902 to 1908 fivo and as the ‘ poor man’s judge ’ he earned a . 
volumes of these sovonteentli-century papers reputation for humanity. During lus early 

S red, containing over 3000 pages — a yeara as recorder he was called upon to 
contribution to the raw material * of decide many^ intrioato points in the licons- 
history. The introductions snow his power ing laws. Hoi. took a keen interest in 
of handling vast masses Of evidence. acts of parliament bearing qn compensation 

Falkiner’s interests extended to literature, to workmen for injuries received in the , 
and in this Dictionary and iiL Chambers’s <courso of their employment, and when 
* Cyclopaedia of English Literature ’ hexdealt ' Mr. Giamberlain was engaged in drafting 
with men of letters. In 1903 ho edited his bill on the subjeqj* in 1897 he adopt 
the poems of Charles Wolfe and selections several of Fi^kbier’s suggestions. In 1880 
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he was deoM a benbher of* the King’s part of 1838 he was flag lieutenant to 
Inns, and in August 1896 he was knightj^, ■ Rec^-admiral Bouvetie, the sujperintendent 
. He retired from w office oil 22 Jan. 19i)5, of Bortsmouth dockyard, and in November 
when he was made, .a privy ooun^or. t waeli^infed.4iQ the Daphne corvette, at 
laUdner waa^one of. the most prominent first onUsboii,- wheim hewent ouiTto the 
meiBibers of Jto geiaeiiiil sjjfed ot me Olmroh Meditimneax^ wh^ he took part in i^e 
of tfeland, &d pk the dentes of that kiidy; Mducti(^ dt ,Ae^^^ other operas 

ms cw^^^ bo of Tcu^' the^^^of co^s^^ 

Ologhep, Kilmpie^ and Dc^ and Roph^ U44 went but |p the l^t Inm^ eom^ 
HewasalsoofiBiimanoitheboaiidof iCing’f maqd of .the Cruisoi^v.His conauot in; 
Hospital, better Mown as the Blue Coar ^mmaad of the boti|t wthfl reduction of a 
School Of this school he^Ublished in 10Q6 pirate stronghold in horned yron for him 
a history, which is in effect a history nis promotion tp captain on 7 Sept. 1845. 
of Dublin from^he Restoration t# the In the Russian war^of 1864-6 he com- 
Victorian era. Ralkmer pursued literary manded the Gossaokr and afterwards the 
interests ; he wrote on Swift’s portraits Hastiims in the Baltic and in theChaMel;. 
(Swift’s JVMe lForifea,1908,vol. xii.), and a fro« May 1856 « to March 1869 the Can- 
collectionof his ’ Literary Miscellanies^^ was turion in the Mediterranean; frpnl June 
published posthumously in 1909. He died 1859 to April 1861 the Trafalgar in the 
at Funchal, Madeira, on 22 March 1908. ‘ Channel, and from 1 Apri| 1861 he waa 
He married twice : (U in 1861 Adelaide superintendont of Chatham dockyard. Jn 
Matilda (d. 1877), third daughter of Thomas November 1863 he was proxh6ted. to be 
Sadleir of Ballinderry Park, county Tip- reaff-odmiral, and in 1865 was nominated 
perary; and (2) Robina Hall (d. 1895), thim< a lord of the adVniralty. ' From 1868 to 
daughter of N. B. M‘Intiro of GloverhilL 187(f. he was superintendeni at Malta 
county Dublin. By his first wife he han dockyard, witli liis flag in the Hibernia, 
issue throe sons, including Caasar Litton On 1 April he became vice-admiral, and in 
Falkinor [q. v. Suppl. JLl], and four 1871 was nominated a C.B. From 1870 to 
daughters. 1873 he was comiffandor-in-chief on tho ^ 

A portrait by Walter Osborne is in the North,Amerioan station ; during 1876-6 waS 
National Gallery, Dublin. president of the Royal Naviu Colley at 

[A biography by Falkinor's daughter May* vlrecnwich, in succession to Sir Cooper Key ; 
prefixed to his Literary Miscellanies ; The Md during 1878-9 was commander-in-chiof 
Falkiners of Mount Falcon, by F. B. Falkinor,^ at Portsmouth. On 27 Nov. 1879, his sixty- 
1894 ; Bufke'sLandedGcntry of Ireland, 1904 .] fifth birthday, he was ploc^ on therctiim 

R. H. M. list. In 1881 he was nominated a K.C.B., 
PANE, VIOLKT (pseudonym). [Seo and at Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1887 was' 
CuREiK, Mary Montgomerie, Lady, 1843- advanced to G.C.B. He continued to take 
1905, author.] on active interest in naval questions, serving 

FANSHAWE,SibEDWARDGENNYS as. vice-president or member of council of 
(1814-1906), admiral, bom at Stoke, Devon- the Navy Records Society till shortly 
port, on 27 Nov. 1814, was eldest surviving before his dcatli. Ho died on the anniver- 
son oiGencral Sir Edward Fansliawe (1785- sary of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1906. He married 
1858), R.E., and was grandson of Robert on 11 May 1843 Jane (d, 1900), sister of 
Fanshawe, who, after commanding with ^ward. Viscount Cardwell [q. v.], and hod 
diatinctioD the Monmouth in Byron’s action issue four sons. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
off Grenada in 1779 and tho Namur on Arthur Dalrymple Fanshawe, G.C.B., is hi^ 

12 April 1782, was commissioner of tho navy third son. 

at Devonport, where he died in 1823. [Royal Naval List; 0 ’B 3 nmo’s Naval 
His mother was Frances, daughter, of Sir Biographical Diet. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
How Whitefoord Dalrymple [q. vf], of The Times, 23 Oct. 1900; Clowes, Royal » 
whose services at* Gibraltar and in Portugal Nrfvy, jri. and yii. lMl-3; information from 
in 1808 Fanrihawo published (1896) a Criti&l Sir Arthur Fansh^.] /. K. L. 

account. He antoEod the navy in 1828, EARJEON, BENJAMIN LEOPOLD 
and was promoted to bo lieutenant in 1835. (1838-1903), novelist, second son of Jacob 
He was then in November appointed to* Farjeon {d. .1865), a Jewish merchant, by* 
the Hastings, in which, and afterward in his wife Dinah Levy of Deal, was born 
the Mogicienne, he served on the home in London on 12 May 1838. i^ucated at 
and Lisbon stations. During the greater a private Jewish* school until be was 
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lovrfceen, he entered the office jqI th) theatre in 1876, and in ISQl^^Geoxge 
^NhiiconformiBt’,netF8peper, At the eha ^ni^nest put on at the Surrey t^heatie 
of three years, unidllin^ess'to conform to Farjeop’s dramatised version of m novel 
the Jewish faitheisUSed a disaureemenf^ had already undei]^ne un- 

his parents. At seventeen be embariked Autborim dramatisation. In 187$ he sat 
for Australia, travelh'ngr itcerage ; during with Charles Reade and others on a 
the voyage he produced some numbers of a comipittee formed by Jo^ Hollingidiead 
ship newspaper^/ The Ocean Record,’ and^ [q, y. Suppl. II] to amencr the law so as 

was transfer];^ by the, captain to the sdoon.< ‘ to prevent the dramatisation of novels'^ 

From the goldfields of Victoria he went tfthout their writers’ assent (Holunos- 
to New^ Zealand, on hearing of rich finds Sbad, My Lifetime, ii. 54). 
there. Soon abandoning the quest of gold. In October 1877 ho gave* readings in 
he settled at Dunedin as a journalist. Ho America from one of bu ' early successes, 
assisted (Sir) Julius Vogel [q. v. Siiwl. 1] * Blade o’ Grass.*' * 

in the management of the ^ Otago Daily Farjeon died at bis house in Belsize 

Times,’ the first djily paper established Park^^ Hampst<^, on 23 July 1903, and 
in the colony, which Vi^el founded in his remains were cremated and interred at 
1861. Farjeon became joint editor and Brookwood. He married on 6 June 1877 
part-proprietor ; but journalism did^ot Margaret, daughter df the American actor, 
satisfy lus ambition, and ho’ wrote a novel, Joseph Jefferson ; she survived him with 
‘Christopher Cogleton,* for the weekly four sons and one daughter. A head in 
* Otago Witness,’ in which Vogel was also pastels, by Farjoon’s nephew, Emanuel 
interested, a play ‘ A Life’s Revenge,* and Farjeon, a miniature-painter well known 
several burlesques in wliich the leading parts in the United States, belongs to the widow, 
wore taken by Julia Matthews, who subsc- [The Times, 24 July 1903 ; Edmund Downey, 

qucntly won a reputation in London. In Twenty Years Ago, 1905, p. 240 ; I'insley, 
1866 he published at Dunedin a successful Random Recollections of an Old Publisher, 
tale of Australian life, ‘ Grif,* and a Christ- 1900, ii. 309 ; private information.] L. M. 
mas story, * Shadows on the Snows,’ which FARMER, EMILY (1826-1905), water- 
ho dedicated to Charles Dickens. colour painter, was one of the three children 

Encouraged by an” appreciative letter of John Biker Farmer, of the East India 
from Dickens, Farjeon in 1868 returned to Company’s service, by liis wife Frances 
England. He travelled by way of Now Ann, daughter of. William Churchill Frost. 
York, where ho declined the offer by Alexander Farmer, a twin brother of 

Gordon Bennett of an engagement on her sister Frances, was an artist; ho 

the ‘ Now York Herald ’ ; and settled in , , exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
chambers in the Adclphi. During the elsewhere from 1856 to 1867, and is 

next thirty-five years ho devoted himself represented in the' Victoria and Albert 
to novel-writing with unceasing toil. The Museum by two small oil paintings of genre 
success of ‘ Grif,’ which was republished subjects ; ho died on 28 March 1869. 

in London (1870; new edit. 1885), was main- Emily Parmer was bom in London on 
tained in a series of sentimental Christmas 25 July J 826. She was educated entirely at 
stories. ‘ Blade o’ Grass ’ (1874 ; new edit, home, and received instruction in art from 
1899), ‘ Golden Grain ’ (1874), ‘Bread and her brother. In early life Miss Farmer 
Chee^ and Kisses’ (1874; now edit. 1901), painted miniatures, Wt she is best known 
and in many conventional three-volume for her refined and well-drawn groups of 
novels mainly treating of humble life — children andr other genre subjects. She 
such as ‘Joshua Marvel’ (1871), ‘Lon- exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1847, 
don s Heart ’ (1873), and ‘ The Duchess of and again in 1849 and 1850. In 1854 she 
Rosemary Lane ’ (1876). As a disciple of was elected a member of the New Society 
Dickens, Farjeon won passing popularity, (now the Royal Institute) of Painters irr 
hut ho turned later to the sensational Water-Colours, and she was a frequent 
•mystery in which Wilkie Collins excelled, contributor to its exhibitions until the 
and there his ingenuit 3 j_was more effective, year of licr death. She resided for more 
‘Great Porter Square ’ ( 1884) and ‘The than 'fifty years at Portchester Hduse, 
Mystery of M. Fmix’ (1890) are favour- Portchestor, Hampshire, where she died on 
^le examples of his work in this kind. 8 May 1905. She is buried, with her mother, 

His best novel is tho melodramatio ‘Devlin ’sister, and brother, in the churchyard of 
the Barber * (1888 ; now edit. 1901). A play St. Mary’s within tho castle at Portchostor. 
by Farjeon, ‘ Hdme, Sweet Home,’ was The Victoria and Albert Museum has two 
produced by Henry Norillo at the Olympic water-colour drawings by Miss Farmer, viz. 
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‘In Dooltt’^ 'Kuyii Breakfa^ 

Her beeMOown woi!k u perhaps 

Granny/ Was exteiaively xepipdiuoecL , 

An ou poz^t oi Bfiaa ]Bmn 0 r;^.to 

bzother Alexhnider Monga 

Waller of Porto&eater. ! . . 

[Informationlundly sui^lied by Miss M, A* 
WaUer; Catalcmes of dia and water-odours* 
Victoria and Albert^. Museum t Graves, DiaL 
of Artists, Boy. Acad. Exhibitors, and 
British Institution Exhibitors ; Gat^ of 'the. 
Roy. Acad, and Roy. Inst, of Pamters M 
Water Colours : Art. Journal, 1905, p. 224.1 
* B. S. L. 

FARMER, JOHN (1835-1901), 
musioian, bom at Nottingham on 15 
1835, was eldest of a fai^y of nine. His 
father, also John Fanner, was a laoe manufac- 
turer and a skilful violoncellist ; his mother^ 
whose maiden name was Mary Blackshaw, 
was markedly unmusical, but possessed 
of considerable mechanical inventiveness. 
An uncle, Henry Farmer, was a composer 
and the propnctor of a general music- 
warchouso in Nottingham. Farmer was 
apprenticed to him at a very early age 
after schooling at Hucknall Torkard and 
at Nottingham, and taught himself to 
play piano, violin, and harp. At the age 
of fourteen he was sent to the Conserva- 
torium at Leipzig, where he studied under 
Moschcles, Plaidy, Hauptmann, and E. F. 
Richie/, and song in the Thomaskirchc. 
After three years at Leipzig ho moved to 
Coburg, studied under Spaeth, and rehearseck 
the clioral work at the opera and elsewhere. 
In 1853 he returned to England, and took 
a position in the London branch of his 
father's lace business, where, though the 
work was very uncongenial, he stayed till 
the death, in 1857, of Jiis mother, who had 
strongly opposed an %^tistio career. He 
then ran away to Zurich, to support him- 
self by music-teaching, solely influenced 
by^the residence of Wagner there at tlie 
time; he hod helped in the production of 
^Tannhftuser’ at Coburg^ and had ex- 
perienced a strong reaction from the 
strict academicism of Leipzig. 

In 1861 Farmer returned to England, 
and, after some fluctuations of fortune, was 
engaged to give daily piano performances 
at the International Exhibition ofTL862. The 
association with Harrow school, which gave 
him his chief reputation, was a fruit of this 
engagement.^ Some old Harrovians who 
visit^ the exhibition and wore struck with 
Farmer's playing invited him to take charge 
of a small musical society (unconneot^ 
officially with the school itself) in which they 
were interested. He took up his residence 


f F^mer 

iito end of 1862* lb 

wozde 

Vimw EnwAA^ 

oompo^ numeroiu 
s^s Vi^onjill^'g^ pobularity and 
beciiUie an part of ^e perinanent 

tradUacm ofi^e sohooL in 1885, gfhen 
Br. Henry Montagu Butlen headmaster 
sinoe 1859, who had given Farmer every 
encouragement, left Harrow, Faiiner ac- 
cepted an invitation (pievioualy ofiered, 
but then declined) ffom Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of BallioVCoUege, Oxford, to be- 
come organist there. * AOyiiol he remained 
till his death. Among numerous other 
college activities, he instituted, in the 
college hall, with the Master's full ap- 
proval, classioal secular concerts on Sunday 
evenings, which aroused for a short time; 
considerable opposition. 

There wore many side outlets to Farmer’s 
untiring energies. In 1872 a body of 
friends founded the Harrow Music School, 
an institution designed to 83 rstematiBe his 
method of instruction in classical piano 
music. Special stms was laid on the 
study of the work of Bach, the educa- 
tional importance of which Farmer was 
one of the first in England to appreciate^ 
He was also one of tho earliest and firmest 
champions of Brahms. For the lost twenty- 
five years of his life his method was adopted 
by tho Girls’ Ihiblio Bay School Company, " 
for which (as for many other schools) he 
acted as musical adviser and inspector. 
From 1895 onwards he was examiner to 
the Society of Arts, and ho was also busily 
engaged in teaching and in lecturing in 
schools and in^ universities outside Oxford, 
taking up -towards tho eiid of his fife a 
further interest — the music of soldiers 
and sail^. He died at Oxford on 17 July 
1901, after a long paralytic illness. 

Farmer married, at Zurich on 25 Oct. 
1859, Marie Elisabeth Stahel, daughter of 
a Zurich schoolmaster ; two of their seven 
children predeceased him*. 

Farmer’s published compositions include 
numerous songs for Harrow, Balliol, St. 
Andrews, and elsewhere ; oratorios, * Christ 
and his Soldiers’ (1878) and ’The coming 
of Christ * (1899) | a fairy opera, ‘ Cinderella^ 
(18&) ; a * Requiem in memory of departed 
Harrow friendia* (1884); and many works 
of smaller dimensions. Several extended 
pieces of chamber-music and other works 
remain in MS. He also edited many 
volumes of Bach and other standard com- 
posers ; ‘Gaudeamus, songs for colleges 
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(R.A. 1880), VTb^Unks of Forth ’ 
1883). In 1882 ; elected 

j^in,the,Ba]neypfc,h4^^ to 


.S.A, 
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etbibal indlienO^^ oif/.^j^o, 

popularise the chujieidal eojttfp^i 
to^aeyAteJmiisioal ih? tho qhpieB. m 

wmoh be movdd/ . V 

A pdfi^t iiiVoils Is in speech 
at JE&rpw sebpoli- ; . ^ . \ 

.[FexBOiV^ loiotriedgo ; privato infpnnation ;. 
t andh Chmpbdr^ Benlamib' Jowot/t 
; Haird^ j^cbdoi, <ed; E. W. Howson 


Abl , . _. 

(1897); Harrd^ j^cbdQi,4ed; 
and K Totmsend Warner, 1898, passim ; 
Miimoal Qazette, 1)60.190^^^ .E. W. 

FARNINCtHAM, MARIANNE 
(pseudonym). [Sae Heabn, Mary Annb, 
hymn-urntpr and author, 1834-1909.] 

PARQUHARSON, DAVID (1840-1907), 
landscape painter, bom at Lochend Oottage, 
Blairgowrie, on 8 Nov. 1840, was the 
younger son in the family of five children 
of Alexander Farquharson, dykebuilder 
\heie, and Susan Clark bis wife. Ho served 
an apprenticeship in the shop of a painter 
and decorator in Blaiigowrie in which was 
working about* the same time another 
artist, William Geddos, who afterwards 
won a considerable reputation as a painter 
of fish. After following his trade in the 
south of* Scotland, Farquharson jetumed 
to his native town, and with his brother 
Started the biisinoss of A. and D. Far- 
quharson, housepainters. Oh tho dissolu- 
tion of this partnership ho devoted himself 
to the art of landscape painting, wliioh, 
with little or no regular training, ho hacl 
long practised in a desultory way. His 
first appearance at the Rovol Scottish 
Academy, in 1868, was with a Solway 
landscape, and his riLetching expeditions 
hod already taken him os far os Ireland; 
but his mam subjects throughout his career 
wore found in his native glens and the 
Perthshire and western highlands. 

About 1872-3 Farqubacson removed to 
Edinburgh, and until 1882 bad a stt^dio 
•there at 10 Picardy Place. His ‘Last 
Furrow,’ exhibited at the Scottish Academy 
in 1878, was purchased and engraved by 
the Royal Association for the Promotion 
of Fine Arts. It was followed by ' Noon- 
day Rest * (R.S.A. 1879), * Sheep-plunging ’ 
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he 

Il877rlwih6 
tlw l^eir Gelleiy, 

, r^ff^alWeyeuli vima^iheg 
_ li;k 1897J^ pietore at 

:the'^R03^ Academy, ^ * In? aPog,*^ was pur- 
' f($r.42^. nnaef the Chanttey Bequeilt. 

Bv thia, :.ti|ne„ Farquharson hw settled 
finanypt Senxien Cove, ^Cornwall,* which 
gave him the subjeot-|or a Jkuge landscape, 
^Full Moon and ^Spnng Tick,’ hung in 
the place of honour in the large gallery 
in the Academy of 1004. This striking 
canyas, painted when the artist was 
six^-four, first brought him into public 
notice, and it won him the assoeiateship 
of the Royal Academy in the same year. 
Witii the exception of one or two of the 
foundation members, no artist became 
associated with the Academy at so advanced 
an age. ‘ FuU Moon and Spring Tide ’ 

S ared at the winter exhibition of the 
^ny in 1909, in the McCulloch collec- 
tion, into which it had passed with several 
other of his large canvases, and again at 
the winter exhibition of 1911, with ar selec- 
tion of the painter’s works, after his death. 
It was thus on view at Burlington House 
on three separate occasions in seven years 
— probably a unique rooordr 
Farquharson’s latest pictures included 
‘Bimam Wood’ (R.A. 1906), also pur- 
chased by the Chantrey Trustees, and 
'Dark Tiiitager (R. A. 1907). These, like 
all hia largo works, were painted with^a 
broad and facile brush and a fooling 
for the laige asmet of. nature, but 
lacked the reBoarch and reOnemont ""of 
smaller landscapes painted earlier in the 
artist’s life. Too Manchester Art Gallery 
possesses one of Farquharson’s oil-paint- 
ings ; |md there are two in the Glasgow 
Art Galleries. 

Farquharson died at BaJmore, Bimam, 
Perthshiret' on 12 July 1907, and was 
buried in little Diinkeld churchyard. 
Early in life he married Mary Irvine, whom 
ho met in Ireland. She died in 1868. A 
son and daughter survived hinff 
^Private information; Scotsman, 13 July 
1907; The 4^me8#i^ 13 July 1907; Graves, 
Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1906 ; Cats, of Royal 
Acad, and Royal Soot. Aoad.] D. S. M. 
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Btl»lkiiier ^tbe 

an teay on ^THhid of- 

abd Iteoav of the To^vti of JCaiSli^t^ and 

in the folloTdng .year jpfooeoiled^^ 

wae eMted Mimi fellow of -Que^^s Cpllegev^] 

In twosnooesaiTe yeai%186d'aiiid 1851, he 

won theDenywpri^for a'theolbgioal esa^, 

of the Trinity ’ an^^rigioaTl^n.* Oi^ned 
deacon in 1852 tqd pHest in 1853, he 
became tutor at Wannam College in 1806, 
and acted both as Mathematical moderator 
and examiner in classics in 1856^^ He' wMi 
appointed preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, in 1858, and Bampton lecturer 
at Oxford in 1862, and became B.D. 0nd 
B.D. in 1864. 

While at Oxford Farrar published his chief 
literary work, ‘ Science in Theology^^b^nel •, 
Sermons before the 'University of O^jford,^ ‘ 
in 1869, and ‘A CriticaFHi story of Free 
Thought,’ the Bampton Lectures in 1862. 
In the former work he sought ’to bring, 
some of the discoveries and methods of 
the physical and moral sciences to bear 
upon theoretic questions of theology.’ The 
Bampton Lectures proved Farrar to be a 
learned and clear Idstorian of ideas. In 
1864 Farrar was appointed professor at 
Durham, and in 1878 he became canon gf the 
cathedral. From this time onward , although 
he travelled widely in his vacation, not only 
through Etuxupe but in Asia Minor, his 
lifo*was identified with his work as teacher 
and preacher at Durham.^ His colleague, 
Dr. ^nday, who described* him as ’ a bom 
professor,* doubted if ’any of the distin- 
miished theolomans of the last century . . . 
«^nad at once the same commanding survey 
* of his subject and an equal power of impress 
si^ the spoken word upon his hedbrs. . . . 
His knowledge was enoyolopacdic ; and his 
method was also that of the enoyclopscdla. 
He was never more at home than in classi- 
fyi^, divididff, and subdividing. His ex- 

S erience in the study of natural science 
ominated his treatment- of literature and 
the history of thought’ Of commanding 
height anfl appearance, and of stately 


^ 

on . % ‘1^ r lA ^he foistf^ at Bdxiibay, 

:the:. se^d^jion tof . 

Society^ . by .Ue^lmis TujSS^ 

At th|||Hg0 of thfeb*be wae tot wilii his 
eldei!'^ lather to -E^lahd/aivi .while luider 
the core of two maiden aunti4,at Aylei^ury 
attj^ded the Latin sijibol there. Hm 
parents came to England for a time yseam’' 
furlough in 1839, and taking a house 
at Castleton Bay in the Isle of Man, sent 
their 'sons to tho neighbouring King 
William’s College, where they became 
boarders in tho uoubo of the headmaster. 
Dr. Dixon. Tho culture and comfort of the 
Aylesbury home and thetomparative dis- 
comfort and roughness of the college are 
described by Farrar in his first story, 

’ Eric.* The religious teaching was strictly 
evangelical, but the standard of scholar- 
slup was inferior, m eight years Farrar 
rose to bo head of the school, developing 
the strong self-reliance which distinguished 
him through life. Among his schoolfellows 
were Thomas Fowler [q. v. 8uppl. II], Thomas 
Edward Brown [q. v. Suppl. I], and E. S. 
Beesly. In 1847, when his jfathcr left 
India and became curalo-in-chargo of St. 
James, Clorkenwell, Farrar lived with his 
parenis, and attended .King’s College. 
Thenceforth, owing to iiis success in winning 
prizes and scholarships, his education cost 
his father nutliing. He was -first both in 
matriculation at London University and 
in tho examination for honours, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1852. His chief competitor 
was (Sir) Edwin Arnold [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and among the professors !!$;• H. Maurice 
rq. V]_ exorcised a strong influence on 
him. From Maurico ho loarnpd a vener- 
ation for Coleridge’s religious and philo- 
sophical writings. In October 1850 ho 
wont to Trinity College, Cambridge, with a 
sizarship and a iQng’s College scholarship, 
and in 1852 ho obtained a Trinity College 
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soholarship. His novel * Julian Home 
draws freely on his Cambridge experience. 
He was a member of the Apostles* Club. 
He took no part in games. In 1852 he 
won the chanoellor’s medal for English 
verao with a poem on the Arotio regions. 

In 1854 ho waa bracketed fourth in the 
clasaical tripoa and waa a junior optime in 
the mathematical tripos ; he graduated 
B.A. m 1854, proceeded M.A. in 1857, 
and D.D. in 1874. 

Before the rdbult of the tripos was 
announced, Farrar accepted a mastership 
at Marlborough College, where his friends 
E. S. Bcesly and E. A, Scott were already 
at work. The headmaster, G. E. L. 
Cotton [q. V.], afterwards bishop of 
Calcutta, was engaged in the task of revivi- 
fying the school. Farrar at once showed 
special gifts as a master, readiness to make 
friends of his pupils and po^r of 
stimulating their literary and intellectual 
energies. On Christmas Day 1854 he was 
ordained deacon, li,nd priest in 1857. Ho 
left Marlborough after a year to take a 
mastership under Dr. Vaughan at Harrow 
(November 1855). In the same year ho 
won the Lo Bas prize at Cambridge for an 
English essay, and in 1856 lie won the 
Norrisian prize for an essay on the Atone- 
ment, and was elected a Yellow of Trinity 
College. Dr. Whewell is said to have boon 
impressed by his familiarity with Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy. 

f^arrar soon b^ame a house-master at 
Harrow, where he remained fifteen years, 
serving for the last eleven years under Dr. 

H. M. Butler on Vaughan’s retirement (see 
Dr. Butler’s estimate of him as a schoolmaster 
in lAfe, p. 138). At Harrow, Farrar devoted 
all his leisure to literary work — ^a practice 
which he followed through life. Before he 
left Harrow he had won for himself a public 
reputation in three departments of literature 
— ^in fiction, in philology, and in theology. 

He began with fiction. In 1858 he publish^ 

‘ Eric, or Little by Little,’ a tale of school- 
life, partly autobiographical, wliich long 
retained its popularity ; thirty-six editions 
appeared in his lifetime. ‘ Eric ’ lacks the 
mellouiicss and the organic unity of * Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ which appeared 
a year earlier. But it influences boys 
througfi its vividness and sincerity, which 
^ reflect Farrar’s ardent temperament and 
unselfish idealism. I’here followed in 1859 
* Julian Home: a Tale of College Life’ 
(18th edit. 1905). In 1862 ‘St. Winifred’s, 
or the World of School ’ (26th edit. 
1903), was printed anonjmiously. In 1873, 
under the pseudonym of F. T. L. Hope, 
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The Three Homes: a Tale for Fathers 
and Sons,* was contributed to the ‘ Quiver.’ 
It was not aoknowledged till 1896; it 
reached its 18th edition in 1903. 

Philology and grammar were Farxar’s 
^t serious studies, and he was a pioneer 
in the effort to introduce into ordinary 
education some of the results of modem 
pliilological research. In 1860 he published 
An ]^ay on the Origin of Language: 
based on Modern Researches and especially 
on the Works of M. Renan.’ It was 
followed in 1865 by ‘Chapters on Lan- 
guage,’ of which threo editions appeared, 
and in 1870 by ‘Families of Speech,* 
from lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution. The last two were re-issued 
t^cther in 1878 under the general title of 
‘Language and Languages.’ Farrar was 
an evolutionist in philology, and his flrst 
essay caught Darwin’s attention and led 
to ^ a friendship between the two. On 
Damin’s nomination F/irrar in 1866 was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
recognition of his work as a philologist. 
In order to improve the teaching of Greek 
gropimar he composed a card of ‘ Greek 
Grammar Rules,’ which reached its 22nd 
edition, and published ‘ A Brief Greek 
Syntax’ (1867; 11th edit. 1880). He 
explaified his educational aims in two 
lectures at the Rqyal Institution, the first 
of which, ‘ On Some Defects in Public 
School Education,’ uiged the serious 
fbaching of science and the defects iif the 
current teaching of classics. His views 
elicited the sympathy of Darwin and 
Tyndall. In 1867 he edited, under the title 
of ‘Essays on a Liberal Education,’ a 
number of essays by distinguished univer- 
sity men advocating reforms. In theology 
Farrar first came before the public as con- 
tributor to Macmillan’s ‘Sunday Library 
for Household Reading’ of a popular 
historical account of Seneca, Epictetus, ajid 
Marcus Aurelius, which ho called ‘ Seekers 
after God’ (1868; 17th edit. 1902). After 
the appearance of his first volume of ser- 
mons, ‘ The Fall of Man and other Sermons ’ 
(1868 ; 7th edit. 1893), he was appointed 
chaplain to Queen Victoria in 1869 (being 
made a ckaplain-in-ordinary in 1873) and 
Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 1870. 
The Hulsean lectures were printed in 1871 
as ‘ The Witness of History to Christ ’ (9th 
edit. 1892). 

Farrar was a candidate in 1867 for the 
hekdmastership of Haileybury, but was 
defeated by Dr. Bradby, one of his 
colleagues at Harrow. In 1871 he was 
appointed headmaster of Marlborough 
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Ooll^ in succession to George Gran* 
ville Bhidley [q. v. Suppl. II]. An out- 
break of scarlet fever had just caused a 
panic among parents, but Farrar soon 
revived confidence and maintained the 
prestige of Bradley’s role, carried out 
sanitary improvements and the additional 
building which had been previously planned, 
and b^an the teaching of science in 
accordance with his principles of educa- 
tional reform. While at Marlborough he 
* made his popular reputation by writing 
the * Life of Christ.’ He sought to meet 
tho requirements of the publishers, Messrs. 
Cassell, Fetter &; Galpin, who suggested that 
tho sketch should enable readers to realise 
Christ’s ‘ life more clearly, and to enter more 
thoroughly into tho details and sequence 
of tho gospel narratives.’ In 1870 he visited 
Palestine with Walter Loaf, his pupil at 
Harrow, and his task completed after 
much hard work in 1874. The success was 
surprising. Twelve editions were exhausted 
in a year, and thirty editions of all sorts and 
sizes in the author’s lifetime. It has had 
a huge sale in America and has been 
translated into all tho European langup-ges. 
Despite its neglect of tho oritical problem 
of the comiX)sition of tho gospels, and the 
floridity which was habitual to Farrar’s 
style, his ‘ Life of Christ ’ combined honest 
and robust faith with wide and accurate 
scholarship. The value of tho excursuses 
ha* been recognised by scholars. Farrar 
puraued his studies of Christian origins 
in the ‘Life of St. Paul’ (1879; lOih 
edit. 1904), an able and thorough survey 
f the Pauline epistles and tho problems 
connected with them, and tho most valuable 
of Farrar’s writings ; in ‘ The Early Days 
of Cliristianity ’ (1882, 5 edits.), in which 
tho review of tho writings of the New 
Testament was completed ; and in his 
‘ Lives of the Fathers : Church History in 
Biography’ (1889), an attempt to bring 
his survey do^vn to tho end of the sixth 
century. 

Tn 1875 Farrar declined the crown living 
of Halifax, but next year he accepted a 
canonry of Westminster with the rectory 
of St. Margaret’s parish. His success as 
a preacher both at St. Margaret’s church 
and in the Abbey was pronounced, and gave 
him the means of resroring the church. 
Ho thoroughly reorganised its interior, 
putting iif many stained glass windows 
and spending d(),000f. on the building. 
At the same time he sought to restore to 
8t. Margaret’s its old position as the parish 
church of the House of Commons, and 
largely succeeded. In 1890 he was chosen 
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chaplain to the, Houiie, and filled the 
position with distinction for five years. 
As a parish priest ho earnestly faced his 
parochial responsibilities, and the drunken- 
ness in Westminster slums made him a 
pledged abstainer and an eager advocate 
of temperance. In 1883 he was appointed 
archdeac^ of Westminster. 

In' 1877 ho roused a storm of cjpticism 
by a course of five sermons in the Abbey 
(Nov.-Dee.) on the soul and tlie future 
life, tho subject of a cuiTOnt discussion in 
tho ^Ninotionth Century.’ He challenged 
tho doctrine of eternal punishment. The 
sermons were published with a x'l^^^ace 
and other additions under tho title 
‘ Eternal Hope’ in 1878 (18th edit. 1901), 
and the volumes called forth numerous 
replies, of which the most important was 
E. B.^ Pusey’s ‘What is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment ? ’ Pi^ey and 
Farrar corresponded, and in some measure 
Farrar modified his ])osiiion in ‘ Mercy and 
Judgment : a Few Last Words on Christinn 
Eschatology with reference to Dr. Pusoy’s 
“What is of Faith” ’ (1881 ; 3rd edit. 1900). 
Farrar’s teaching largely repeated that of 
his master, F. D. Maurice, but ho reached 
a far wider audience. At Farrar’s suggestion 
tho offer was made on Darwin’s death in 
I 1882 to in^r liis body in Westminster 
Abbey ; Farrar was one of tho pall- 
bearers, and preached a notable funeral 
sermon on Darwin’s work and character. 
In 1885 Farrar made a four montlis’ preach- 
ing and lectui’ing tour througlaGanada and 
tho United States. His lecture on Brown- ‘ 
ing was reckoned tho beginning of that 
poet’s popularity in America. His preach- 
ing created a profound im])rossion. His 
‘Sermons ajid Addresses in America’ 
appeared in 1886. In the same year he 
served as Bampton lecturer at Oxford, his 
selection being an unusual compliment to 
a Cambridge divine. His f liomo was ‘ Tho 
History of Interpretation,’ and was handled 
with scholarly effect. 

His iSoad views long hindered his 
promotion, but in 189.5 ho became dean 
of Canterbury on tho recommendation 
of Lord Rosebery. Ho throw himself 
with enthusiasm into his now duties. 
Repair and restoration of Canterbury ' 
Called ral were urgent. In throe years 
ho raised 19,000/. by public subscription. 
The roofs were made watertight and the 
chapter house and erypt thoroughly restored. 
Ho improved tho cathedral services and 
made the cathedral a centre of spiritual life 
for tho town and dioccsc. In 1899 his right 
hand was affected by muscular atrox>hy, 
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which slowly attacked all his muscles. 
After a long illness he died on 22 March 
1903. He was buried in the cloister-green 
of the cathedra], near Archbj^op Temple. 
In 1800 he married Lucy Mary, third 
dauffhter of Frederio Csrdew, of the East 
India Oompanv*B service, by whom he had 
five sons and five daughters. 

His Dprtrait by B. S. Marks wKk painted 
for Marlborough College in 1B70, and a 
caricature by ‘ ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 

Fair ’ in 1891. Dean Farrar Street, a new 
street in Westminster, is nam^ after him. 

Farrar exerted a vast popular influence 
upon the religious feeling and culture of 
the middle classes for fully forty years 
by virtue of his enthusiasm, always, sincere 
if not always discriminating, and of his 
boundless industry. In his religious views 
ho occupied a position between the evan- 
gelical and broad church schools of 
thought.^ 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
Farrar issued many other collections of 
sermons, which were widely read, and 
separate addresses or pamphlets; ho also 
wrote much for ‘The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary,’ * The Expositor’s Bible,’ ‘ The Cam- 
briugo Bible for Schools,’ and ‘The Men 
of the Bible,* ns well as for Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible ’ and KiHlo^s * Biblical 
Encyclopaedia.’ Among his independent 
publications wore: 1. ‘Lyrics of Life,’ 
1859. 2. ‘Ceneral Aims of the Teacher 
and Form Management,’ 1883. 3. ‘My 

Object in 4.ife,’ 1883 ; 8th edit. 1894. 

4. ‘ Darkness and Dawn : a Tale of 
the Days of Nero,’ 1891 ; 8th edit. 1898. 

5. ‘Social and Present Day Questions,’ 
1891 ; 4th edit. 1903. 6. ‘ The Life of 
Christ as represented in ArJL’ 1894 ; 3rd 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Gathering Clouds : Days 
of St. Chrysostom,’ 1895. 8. ‘ Mon 1 have 
Known,’ 1897. 9. ‘The Hcrods,’ 1897. 
10. * The Life of Lives ; Further Studies in 
the Life of Christ,’ 1900. Two selections 
from his works have been published under 
the titles ‘Words of Truth and^isdom’ 
(1881) and ‘ Treasure Thoughts ’ (1886). • 

[Life by Fftrrar’s son Beginald Farrar* 
1905, with bibliography; The Times, 23 
• March 1903; Memoir by Dean Lefroy, pre- 
fixed to biographical edit*, of the Life of 
Christ, 1003 ; * I^an Farrar as Headmaster,* 
by J. D. R[oger8] in Comhill Mag, May 1903 ; 

G. W. £. Russell's Sketches and Snapshots, 
1910 ; Three Sermons preached in Canterbury 
Cathedral, 29 March»1903, by A. J. Mason, 

H. M. Spooner, and H. M. Butler ; Farrar's Men 

I have Known, 1897, and other works, contain 
much autobiography.] R. B. . . 
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FABBEN, EIXEN, known m itiilxn 
Fabiu&k (1848-1904), actress, bem ^ ht 
Liverpool on 16 April 1848, was daii^ter 
of Henry Farren [q, v.] by his wife Ellen 
Smithson, and was grand-daughter of 
William Farren (1786-1861) [q.y.]. Herflrst 
appearance is stated to have been made at 
the Theatre Royal, Exeter, on 12 Deo. 1863, 
when she appeared as the young duke^of 
York in ‘ Richard III.’ At nine she was at 
tho old Victoria Theatre in Waterloo Road, 
London, singing a song which caught the 
popular ear, entitled ‘ In tiinety-five.’ At 
eleven she undertook juvenile parts in the 
provinces. 

Her first regular appearance was made 
on the London stsige at Sadler’s WeHs 
Theatre on 26 Dec. 1862, as the Faii^ Star 
in ‘^Tho Rose of Blarney,’ a 'Christmas 
extravaganza, in wliieh she sang and acted 
very prettily. At the Viptoria Theatre, 
Waterloo Road, then under tho management 
of IVampton and Fenton, she played, 2 Nov. 
1863, the Begum in * Nana Sahib,’ and on# 
26 Deo. Hymen in anotlier Christmas piece, 

‘ Gisollo, or tho Midnight Dancers,’ as 
well as such parts as Lucy in ‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,’ and Ducio in Bouoicault’s 
‘ (Eileen Bawn.’ 

From the Victoria she migrated to tho 
Olympic Theatre, under tho management 
of Horace Wigan, first appearing there, on 

2 Nov. 1864, as Fanny in J. M. Morton’s 
farce ‘ My Wife’s Bonneit^’ and as Gwyn- 
rt9dd Vaughan in Tom Taylor’s ‘Irhe 
Hidden Hand.’ She remained at this 
theatre until June 1868, playing leading 
parts in the burlesques which formed a 
prominent feature of the entertainment and 
laying tho foundation of her fame as a 
burlesque actress. At the same time she 
secured genuine success in comedy charac- 
ters like Charlotte in ‘High Life below 
Stairs,’ Sam Willoughby in ^ The TiCk^ of 
l/$ave Man,’ tho Clown in Shakcspoarcis 
‘ Twelfth Night,* Nerissa in ‘ Tho Merchant 
of Venice,* and Mary in ‘ Used Up * with 
Charles Mathews. Her renderings of 
Robert Nettles in Tom Taylor’s ‘ To Parents 
and Guardians ’ and Nan in Buckstone’s 
‘ Good for Nothing * placed her for comic 
capacity beside Mrs. Keeley [q. v.]. She 
was next seen at the Queen’s Theatre in 
Long Acre, uncUr the management of 
Henry LaboucherOa where Henry Irving 
was stage-manager and where the company 
included John L. Toole, Charles Wyndham, 
Lionel Brough, Alfred Wigan, John Clayton, 
and Nelly Moore. Here, on 20 June 1868, 
she appeared as Nancy ^use in Bumand’s 
burlesque of * Fowl Play.* 
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Gaiety Theatre, a{«eari»g aa Spnghtley m 
* On the Cards,' a opmeay adapted from 
the Erenoh, and h Robert in W« S. 
Gilbert’s burlesque 'Robert the Devil.’ 
From that date until her retirement she 


was inseparably associated with the Gaiety 
Theatre^ playing with success in every 
form of enterteumnent, from farce, bur- 
lesque, and comic opera to old English 
comedy and Shakmpearean drama, under 
the managemenlf either of Hollingshead 
or of his successor, Mr. George Edwardes. 
As a boy * Nellie Barron ’ prpved at her 
brightest, and in that capacity became the 
idol of the Gaiety audiences. * She could 
play anjrtliing/ wrote {follingshead in 'My 
Lifetime/*^ dress in an 3 rthing, say and do 
anything with any quantity of “go ’’ and 
wjthout a tinge of vulgarity. . • . She 
ought to go dowq| to theatrical posterity 
as the best prinoim boy ever seen^^upon 
.the stage since Sir William Davenant intro- 
duced ladies in the drama in the reign of 
Charles II. . . . She was essentially a boy- 
actressr-the leading boy of her time — and 
for twenty years I tried to find her “ double,” 
and failed.’ 

She won immense mpularity in roles like 
Sam Weller in ' Barddl v. Pickwick * f24 Jan. 
1871) and in comfo singing parts like 
l^porello in Robert Reeoa’s ‘ Don Giovanni * 
(17 Eeb. 1873), Don Ccxsar in H. J. Byron’s 

* little Don Csssar do Bazan ’ (26 Aug. 1876), 
Tliaddous in Byron’s * The Bohemian 
G’Yurl’ (31 Jan. 1877), Faust in his- 

* Little D|^ FauA ’ (13 Got. 1877), Ganem in 
Recce’s ‘The Forty Thieves’ (23 Deo. 1880), 
and Aladdin in Reece’s burlesque of that 
name (7A Dec. 1881 ). Later, under Mr.George 
Edwardes’s management, she played on 
26 Deo. 1885 with onthusiostio acoeptanoe 
Jack Sheppard in ‘ Little Jack Sheppard,’ 
by Henry Pottingor Stephens and William 
1 ardley, when she was first associated on the 
stage with Fred Leslie [q. v. Suppl. 1 ] ; she 
was Edmond Dantes in ‘Monte Cristo, Jr.’ 
by * Rickard Henry ’ (23 Doc. 1886), Franken- 
stoix^ by the same authors (24 Dec. 1887), 
and Ruy Bios in ‘ Ruy Bios, or the Blas6 
Rou6,’ by A. C. Torr (Fr^ {^eslie) and 
F. Clarke (21 Sept. 1880). 

Ih old comedy her bwt parts included 
Port in ‘ London Assmuioe ’ (Drury Lane, 
26 Feb. 18^6), Miss H^en in * The Man 
of Quality,’ adapted from Vanbrugh’s * Re- 
lapse ’ (7 May 1870), Miss Prue in (>>ngreve’s 
‘ Love for Love ’ (4 Nov. 1871), Charlotte 
in Biokerstaffe’s ‘Hypocrite,’ with Phel]^ 
(15 Dec. 1873), Lyd^ Languish in ‘The 
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(2 May 1877% and Befty fiafcor (6 Deo, 
1883)j.. She wdl eaetained her rqmtatkui 
by pmonuanoes of Sbmla in Sbakeepeue’a 
' Much Ado about Nothing ’ (Haymarket, 
12 Deo. ^874) and Maria in ^Twelfth 
"Night ’ (4 ICar. 1876). Pathos was com- 
bined with comic power in rdles like 
Clemency Newoome in Dickens’s ' &ttle of 
life’ (26 Deo. 1878), Smike in ‘Nipholaa 
Nickleby ’ ^3 May 1886), Sam Willoughby 
in vThe Ticket of Leslie Ijfan,’ as w^ as 
in Nan in ‘ Good for Nothing.’ 

In 1888^9 she visited America and Aus- 
tralia u^th Fred Leslie and the Gaiety com- 
pany. She made her last regular appearance 
at the Gaiety as Nan on 6 April 1891, for 
the ‘ benefit ’ of the musical director and 
composer, Wilhelm Meyor Liitz [q. V. Suppl. 
II]. Sailing soon afterwards for Australia 
again, she opened at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Melbmnne, on 22 Aug. 1891, as Cinder-Ellen 
in Fred L^e’s burlesque ‘ Gnder-EUon 
up too Late ’ ; but before the end of the 
tour she was stricken with cardiac gout, 
which ultimately compel^ her withdrawal 
from her profession. ^tcr returning to 
England a partial recovery allowed her in 
1805 to undertake on her own account 


the management of the Opera Comique 
Theatre. The sesulis were disastrous, and 
in three months all her wvinss vanished. 
A ‘benefit* performance on 17 March 1899, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, on an unprecedented 
scale, brought her the substantial sum of 
7200f., which ensured her an adequate 
provision for life. By arrangement, she had 
the right to .dispose of two: thirds of the 
capital sum by will, but 1000/. was reserved 
for the establishment at her death of a 
' Nellie Farren ’ bod in a children’s hospital, 
and 1000/. for division amongst theatrical 
oliariUcs. * 


Subsequently ‘ Nellie Fairen ’ reappeared 
at other ‘ benefit ’ performances — ^for 
Lydia Thompson at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on 2 May 1899, as Justice Ntfl fn sketch 
of that name, specially wmten for her, 
and finally in the second scone of 
George * Grossmith junior’s ^evue ‘ The 
L^kman ’ on 8 April 1903, a^ the old 
Gaiety Theatre, which was then ojxenod 
for the last time. . She died from cardiac 
gout, at her x^dence in Sinclair Road, 
West Kensing^ onsSS April 1904, and 
was buried in Bromptgii cemetery amid a 
concourse of admirers reckoned at 6000. 

‘Nellie Faxren’s’ unbounded spirits and 
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good httmouf, her ready stores of droUezy, \idiich he struck the oritio Putton CookM 
1 and genuine sjuhpathy iidth human weak- luippily (^nibinin|(^ ease of manner with dne 
ness or distress gave her omnipotoxfco impressivenesaof deliveiy.’ On98ept.lWl 
over the averago th^tre^goer. She was Farren migrated to the VaudeviUe, with 
neither tall nor beautiful, nor gifted with which he was long associated. There he was 
a wholly agreeable speaking or . singing the original Sir GreoffreyOhampno^ in H.‘J. 
voice, but the charm' of her individuality Byion’scamedy‘OurBoy8’onl6 Jan. 1875, 
triumphed on the stage over all defects.' An and pl^ed the part, without intermission* 
engrav^ portrait appears in John Hollings- until July 1878. Subsequently ho was 
head’s * Gaiety Chronicles.’ « ' seen at the Hoyal ,Aquarium (afterwards 

She married on 8 Dec. 1807 Robert Imperial Theatre) as Grandfather Wlute- 
Soutar (1827-1908), an actor and stage head (9 Nov. 1878), in which he was 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre, and left deemed inferior in pathos to his father; 
two sons, one of whom, Farrcn Soutar, has as young’Marlow ; as Archer in ‘ The Beaux’ 
achieved success oni^ho stage. Stratagem ’ j^ct. 1879X; as Sir Robert 

[Personal corrcspondenco an<l recollections ; Bramble in * The Poor Gentleman ’ ; and as 
BolDngshead’s Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 ; The Adam in IMiss I^tton s revival of As You 
Times, 29 April 1904; Era, 5 May 1904; Like It’— a role which he repeated later 
Farquharson’sShort History of the Stage, 1909.] at the opening of the Shaftesbury Theatre 

J. P. (20 Oct. 1888). Returning to the Vaude- 
FARREN, W1LLIAM(1825-I908),actor, ville, ho was Seth Pecksniff in ‘Tom 
bom at 23 Brompton Square, London, on Pinch ’ (10 March 1881) and Sir Peter 
28 Sopt. 1825, was natural son of William Teazle in the elabosaft revival of ‘ The 
Farren (1786-1861) [q. v.], ‘old Farren.’ School for. Scandal’ (4 Feb. 1882). That 
Henry Farren [q. v.] was his elder brother, part he resumed at the Criterion in April 
Their mother was wife of J. Savillo Faucit ; 1891 and at the Lyceum in June 1896. 
Helena Saville Faucit, Lady Martin [q, v. On 9 Dec. 1882 ho challenged further coin- 
Suppl. I], was one of Mrs. Fauclt’s two legiti- parison with his father by playing Sir 
mate children. Beginning life os a vocalist, Anthony Absolute. Subsequent parts in- 
‘ young William Flrren ’ sang at the An tient eluded Colonel Damos at the Lyceum to 
Concerts in 1848. Turnings to the stage, ho, the Pauline DeschappeDos of Miss Mary 
after slight training in the coimtry, mtwlo his Andoiiiion (27 Oct. 18^). 

Ijondon d6but in the name of Forrester In 1887, in eon junction with H. B. 

at the Strand ITieatro, under his father’s Conway, Farren started the Conway- 
management, on 6 Sept. 1849. On 5 March Earren old comedy company at the Strand, 
1850 ho was the original Moses in Sterling appearing there as Lord Ogleby in * The 
.. Coyne’s version of ‘ The Vicar of Wake- Clandestine Marriage,’ old Dornton, and 
field.’ Later in the year he accompanied other characters. At the* Criterion on 
Ids father to the new Olympic, and 27 Nov. 1890 ho played with groat 
acted under the name of William Farren, acceptance his father’s original part 
jun. In January 1862 ho appeared as of Sir Harcourt Courtly in ‘London 
Cassio to his brother Henry’s Othello, Assurance.’ After 1896 his axipdarancos 
and was credited with promise. on the stage were confined to occasional 

On 28 March 1863 ho made his first performances of Simon Ingot in ‘David 
appearance at the Haymarket, under Garrick ’ with (Sir) Charles Wyndham. 
Buckstono, as Captain Absolute, and was On lus retirement in 1898 ho settled ftt 
identified with the fortunes of that house Rome. He died at Siena on 25 Sept. 1908, 
either in juvenile tragedy, or light comedy and was buried tSere. 
until 1867. His more interesting roles Farren, like his father, ripenedr slowly, 
were Guibert in Browning’s ‘ Colomlw’s It was not until middle ago, when juvenile 
Birthday’ (26 April 1853), the loading roles were abandoned, that he gradually 
part in Bayle Bernard’s new play, ‘ A established himself in public favour. One 
Life’s Trial*’ in March 1857 (of. Henry of the last of the traditional representatives ' 
MorleY) Journal), Mercury in Bumai|d’s of the Sir Anthony Absolutes and Mr. 
faivical comedy, ‘Venus and Adonis’ Hardcastles of clasrio English comedy, he 
(28 March 1864), and Romeo on 31 Aug. acliieved in Sir Pelbr Teazle, according to 
1867. In October 1869 ho .was engaged by the critics of 1896, ‘ a masterpi^e of sheer 
Mrs. John Wood foe the St. James’s, whore virtuosity,’ but he lacked liis father’s powers, 
lie appeared as Bnauird in Daly’s version and liis gifts of humorous expression wore 
of ‘ wu Frou ’ (26 May 1870), and Arthur dbnfined to the dry and caustic. 

Minton in ‘ Two Thoms’ (4 March 1871), in In 1846 Farren married Josephine 
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Elizabeth Davies, who was not eonnebted 
with the stage, »id by her had as surviving 
issue a daughter, who lived ^ ‘ >telv, 
and a son, iroroy, an actor, known while 
his father was on the stage (from 1882 ) 
as William Farren^ junior, and subsequently 
as William Farren. . f 

[Pascoe's Dramatio List; W. Davenport 
Adams's Diet, of the Drama ; Prof. Henry 
Morloy’s Journal of a Loudon Playgoer; 
Mowbray Morris's Essays in Theatrical 
Criticism ; Dutton Cook's Nights at the Play ; 
Joseph Knight's Theatrical Notes ; Dramatic 
Year Book, 1892 ; 'J'atler, 25 Sept. 1001 ; 
Green Boom Book, 1908 ; Daily Telegraph, 
28 Sopt. 1008 ; private information ; personal 
research.] W. J. L. 

FAUSkSET, ANDREW ROBERT (1821- 
1910), divine, born on 13 Oct. 1821 at 
Silverhill, co. Fermanagh, was the son of 
the Rev. William Fausset by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Fausset, 
provost of Sligo, the family, of French 
origin, had been settled in co. Fermanagh 
for more than a century. Educated first 
at Dungannon Royal School, he obtained 
at Trinity College, Dublin, a Queen’s 
scholarship in 1838, the first university 
scholarship and the vice-chancellor’s prizes 
for Latin verse and Greek verse in 1841, the 
vioo-ohancellor’s Greek verse prize and the 
Berkeley gold medal in 1842. He graduated 
B.A. in 1843 (senior moderator in classics), 
and won the vice-chancellor’s Latin verso 
prizo both in that year and in 1844. Ho 
obtained the divinity testimonium (second 
class) in 1845, and graduated M.A. in 1846, 
proceeding B.D. and D.D. in 1886. 

On graduating, Faisset became a success- 
ful ‘ coach ’ at Trinity College, Dublin, but, 
drawn to parochial work, was ordained 
deacon in 1847 and priest in 1848 by the 
bishop of Durham, and served from 1847 
to 1859 as curate of Bishop Middleham, 
a Durham colliery village. From 1859 
uiitil his death he was vicar of the poor 
parish of St. Cuthbort’s, York. In 1885 
he was made a prebendary of York. A 
good scholar and an eloquent preacher, 
he was an evangelical of strongly protestant 
sympathies, and wrote much in support 
of lus convictions. Ho died at York on 
8 Fob. 1910. Fausset was thrice married : 

( 1 ) in 1859 to Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Knowlson, of York, b^ whom he had three 
sons and one daughter ; (2) in 1874 to Agnes, 
daughter of Aajor Porter, of Hembury Fort, 
Honiton, by whom he had one son ; and 
(3) in 1889 to Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Strange,' vicar of Bishop 
Middleham. 


Fausset showed sound soholarship in 
eritioal editions of ^The Gomeses of 
Temnoa* (omitting the ^Eunuoh’) (1844); 
ol Homer’s * i.-viu. (1846), one of 
the first editioi^ in English to take ac- 
count of the oritioism of Wolff, Niebuhr 
and Grote; and* of ‘Livy,’ i.-ui., with pro- 
legomena and notes (I^) ; and in trans- 
lationa of the ‘I{eouba' (1850) and the 
‘ Medea ’ (1851 ) of Euripides. His religious 
publications, most of which had wide 
circulation, were: l/'Soriptum and the 
Prayer-Book in Harmony,’ 1854; revised 
ed. 1894, fiua answer to objections against 
the liturgy. 2. Vols. ii. anddv. (Job, 
Ecolosiost^^ Malaohi, Corinthians I and 
Revelation) in the * Critical and Explana- 
tory Pocket Bible,’ 1863-4. 3, Vols. iii., 

iv., and vi. (Psalms and Proverbs) in 
the ‘Critical, Experimental and Practioal 
Commentary,* 1864-70. 4. ‘Studies in 

the CL. Psalms,’ 1877 ; 2nd edit. 1885, an 
application of the argument from un.- 
designod coincidences. 5. ‘The English- 
man’s Critical and Expository Bible 
CyolopaBdia,’ originally issued in parts, 
in volume form, 1878. 6. ‘Signs'^ of the 

Times,’ 1881. 7. ‘ Commentary on Judges,’ 
1885. 8. ‘Guide to the Study of the 
Book of Common Prayer,* 1894,* 3rd edit. 
1903. Fausset also mst translated into 
English J. A. Bengel's ‘Gnomon of the 
New Testament’ (1857), with notes and 
a life of Bengel. 

[Jiccord, 18 Feb. 1910; Goh])o 1 Magazine, 
April 1910 ; priv^ite information and ix^rsonal 
knowledge.] A. R. B. 

FAYRER, Sib JOSEPH (1824-1907), 
surgeon-general and author, born at 
Plymouth on 6 Deo. 1824, was second 
son of the six sons and two daughters of - 
commander Robert John Fayrer, R.N. 
(1788-1849), by his wife Agnes (el. 1861), 
daughter of Richard Wilkihson. 

His father, on retiring from active service 
in the navy, commanded stcvim-packcts 
between Fortpatrick and Donaghodee, and 
Liverpool and New York, and was thus a 
pioneer of ocean steam navigation ; in 1843 
he commanded H.M.S. Tenedos as a station- 
ary convict-ship at Bermuda. In Joseph’s 


track, Westmoreland, where Joseph made 
the ^quaintanco of Wordsworth, Hartley 
Coleridge, and John Wilson (Christopher 
!^orth); at Dalrymple, wlicre he was a 
pupil of the Rev. R. Wallace (1835-6), and 
at Liverpool, where he studied natural 
science at a day sohool. In 1840, after a 
brief stucW of engineering, he made a voyage 
to West Didies and South America as mid- 
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Shipman of the Thames in the new WeS' Calcutta. In January 1867 he was m6do 
Inaian. mail steam-packet service,,. ^ In president of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1843 he accompanied his father to Bermuda, which he had joined in January 1861, and 
where'^an outbreak of yellow fever inclined in that capacity proposed a scheme for a 
him to the profession of medicine. Entering Zoological society ana gardens in Calcutta, 
the Charing Cross Hospital in October 1844, which WM finally carried out in 1875, when 
whorgn his follow pupils'" included (Sir) the garmns wo^e opened by Bang Edward 
William Guyer Hunter [q* v. SuppL II] and, VII, then Prince of Wales. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, he was appointed In 1868 he was made C.S.I., and in 1869 
at the end of his second year house surgeon surgeon in Calcutta to Lord Mayo, the ifew 
at the Wqetminstcr Ophthalmic Hospital, viceroy. On 1 Jan. 1870 ho accompanied 
In July 1847 he wSs admitted M.R.C.S. the Duke of Edinburgh on his travels 
England, becoming F.R.C.S. ^ 1878. On through N.W., India. Owing to failing 
4 A%. 1847 ho received a commission in the health he came homo in March 1872. On 
royal navlll medical service.but soon resigned his arrival he was elected F.R.C.P. London, 
it to travel with Lord Mount-Edgeumbe and with (Sir) Lauder Brunton resumed his 
through France, Germany, and Italy, important researches on snake venoms 
While at Palermo the Sicilian revolution winch he had begun in India in 1867 and 
broke out, and Fayrer, with his friend Dr. which he emboched in a great treatise, 
Valentine Mott, son of the well-known published in 1872. He joined the medical 
American surgeon, obtained his first ex- boardof the India ofiice in Feb. 1873 and was 
jpcrienco of gunshot wounds. At Romo, made president on 8 Dec., when he retired 
where ho arrived in April 1848, ho studied from the active list of the Indian army as 
at the university, and in 1849 obtained there a deputy surgeon-general. Ho continued 
the degree of M.D. president at the India ofiice till January 

On 29 June 1850 Fayrer left England for 1895, whqp he retired with the rank of 
Calcutflh, to become assistant surgeon in surgeon-general and was awarded a good 
Bengal, His connection with the Indian service pension in addition to his super- 
medical service lasted for forty-five years, annuation allowance. 

On the outward voyage Fayror hod medical Meanwhile, in 1875 Fayrer was selected 
charge of a batch of redhiits who proved to accompany Edward VII, when Prince of 
insubordinate; but, when the commanding Wales, on his tour through India.*' The 
officer banded them over to Fayrer, he expedition left Brindisi on 16 October and 
promptly put the ringleader in irons and returned to Portsmouth on 5 May 1876. On 
restored quiet. ArrivingjUiat Fort William 7 March 1876, at Allahabad, Fayrer was 
on 9 Oct. 1850, he spent two years at made K.C.S.I. On his return he was 
Chinsura, Cherrapunji in the Khm Hills, gazetted honorary physician to the prince, 
and Dacca. His successful service as a field With the prince he formed a eordial in- 
ossistant-surgeon with the Burma field timaoy which lasted Jbr life. He privately 
force irf the Pegu war of 1852 led Lord printed in 1876 ‘Notes’ on the two royal 
Dalhbusie to appoint him, In July 1853, visits to India. 

residency surgeon at Lucknow. On 19 April 1877 he was elected F.R.S., 

At Lucknow he received on 8 Sept. 1854 and joined the council in 1895. He was 
the additional,. appointment of honorary made honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh (July 
assistant resident, involving political duties. 1878) and of St. Andrews (1890). In ISJd, 
Op 20 March 1856 he was appointed civil as president of the Epidemiological Society, 

. surgeon of Lucknow and superintendent of he gave an address on * The Pro|res8 
charitable institutions. On the annexation of Epidemiology in India’* (1880).. In 
of Oudh, Fayrer was placed in charge of the 1881 he delivers the Lettsomian lecture 
deposed kihg’s stud of horses, elephants, before the Medical Society of London on 
camels, and wild animals. ‘ Tropical Diseases ’ (published with papera 

During the Mutiny Fayrer’s house was on like gubjocts in that year), anci in 
used both as hospital and fortre^, and ho 1882 the Croonian lectures of the Royal 
himself played a prominent part through College of Physicians on ' The Climate 
the siege from 30 tfune until t^ final religf and some of the Wvers of India’ (1882). 
on 17 Nov. 1857 (cf. his BecoUeetionS), He represented the government of India at 
In March 1858 he loft for England on the intercolonial congress at Amsterdam 
furlough, and studying in Eainburgh, (with Dr. T. R. Lewis), and at the inter- 
was emitted M.D. in March 1859. On national sanitary congress at Rome (May- 
29 April, on returning to India, he became June 1885). He also represented both the 
professor of surgery at the Medical Gollqge, Royal College of Physicians of London and 
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the University of Edinburgh at th 
tercentenary of Calileo at Padua (Dec. 
1892), when he made a speech in Italian 
and received the honorary degree of 
doctor of philosophy. On 11 January 1806 
he was made a baronet. The remainder 
of his life was passed chiefly at Falmouth, 
where ho died on 21 May 1W7. 

He married on 4 Oct. 1865, at Lucknow, 
Bethia Mary, eldest daughter of Brigadier- 
general Andrew »Spcns, who was in command 
of the troops there ; by her he hod six sons 
and two daughters. His eldest son, Robert 
Andrew, born on 27 Juno 1856, died on 
28 Dec. 1904. lie was succeeded as second 
baronet by his eldest surviving son, Joseph, 
who joined the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Despite official and professional calls 
upon his energies, Fa 3 rrer was a prolific 
writer on Indian climatology, the pathology 
of Indian diseases, sanitation, and above all 
on venomous snakes. His great work on 
‘ The Thanatophidia of India,^ the best book 
on the subject, published in folio in 1872 by 
government, was illustrated with admir- 
able coloured plates from the life by native 
members of the Calcutta School of Art (2nd 
edit. 1874). The' book (.*mbodies all Fayrer’s 
experiments and researches, accounts of 
which were forwarded from India to^Dr. 
F. C. Webb, who put them into literary 
shape. To Fayrer^s inquiries is due the 
c^ificacious permanganate treatment of 
venomous snake-bites. But his main con- 
clusions wore that there is no absolute 
antidoUN and that safety is only to be 
attained when the bite is in such a position 
as to make the application of a ligature 
bctw(?en it and the heart possible, together 
with the use of the actual cautery. These 
opinions were somewhat modified after 
some later experiments by Fayrer, Brunton, 
and Rogers (Proc, Hoy. Soc,, 1904, Ixxiii. 
323) ; it was there shown that recovery 
might be expected if a ligature were a])plied 
within half a minute or even a longer 
period after a bite, the sito^of the injury 
being then incised and solid ^permanganate 
of potassium rubbed in. 

^ Of his other writings not already men- 
tioned the following are the most important: 

1. ‘ Clinical Observations in Surgery,’ 
Calcutta, 1863. 2. * Clinical Sm^ery in 

India,’ 1866. 3. * Osteomyelitis and 

tSepticaemia and the Nature of Visceral 
Abscess,’ 1867. 4. ‘ Fibrinous Goagula in 
the Heart and Pulmonary Artery as a 
Cause of Death after Surgical Operations,’* 
1867. 5. ‘ Clinical and Pathological 

Observations in India,’ 1873. 6. ‘ On the 
Preservation of Health in India,’ 1880 (new 
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edit. 1894). 7. ‘ Epidemiologv of Cholera. 
1888. 8. ‘ Sir James Ranald Martin^’ 1897. 
9. ^Recollections of My Life,’ 1900. To 
* Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine ’ (1882) 
ho contributed articles on ‘Effects of 
Venom ’ and ‘ Venomous Animals,* and to 
‘All butt’s System of Medicine’ (^94) 
those on ‘ Sunstroke,’ ‘ Climate,’ and 
‘ Fevers of India.’ * 

Fayrer’s portrait by Mr. Sydney P. Hall, 
in the Royal Medical College at Netley, 
was unveiled by Lgrd Wolscley. 

[Lancet, 1 June 1907 ; Proc. Roy. Soc., B 80, 
1908 ; Favor’s Recollections of My Life, 
1900.J " H. P. C. 

FENN, GEORGE MANVILLE (1831- 
1909), novelist, born in Pimlico on 3 Jan. 
1831, was thiM child and the eldest of 
throe sons of Charles and Ann Louisa Fenn. 
After a scanty education at private schools, 
Fenn studied at the Battersea Training 
College for Teachers under Samuel Clark ' 
fq. v.] from 1851 to 1854, and became on 
leaving master of the small national school 
at Alford, Lincolnshire. After some em- 
ployment as a private tutor, ho moved to 
London in quest of work, and became a 
printer. Purchasing a small press at Crowle, 
Lincolnshire, he » started ‘Modern Metre,’ 
a little magazine, Aitiroly in verse, which 
was set up by himself, and ran from May 
to October 1862. In 1864 Fenn became 
part proprietor of the ‘ Herts, and Essex 
lObserver,’ published at Bishop’s Stortford ; 
but this venture proved no more successful. 
After endless disappointments, a short 
sketch entitled ‘ In Jeopardy ’ was accepted 
for ‘ All the Year Round ’ in 1864 by 
Dickens, and attracted the notice ok other 
editors. Manuscripts were soon accepted 
by James Payn [q. v. Suppl. I] for ‘Cham- 
bers’s Journal ’ and by Edward Walford 
[q. V.] for ‘ Once a Week.* ‘ Readings by 
•Starlight,* pa 2 )crs on w^orking-class life, 
apjK^ared in 1866 in the ‘ Star ^ newspaper 
under the editorship of Justin McCarthy, and 
were collected into -four volumes in 1867. 
There soon followed ‘Spots and Blots,’ 
a similar series, in the ‘ Weekly Times * 
under Mr. (aftcrwaids Sir John) Hutton. 

‘HolIoAvdell Grange,’ Fenn’s first boy’s 
story, and ‘ Feathorland,’ a natural history 
talc fgr children, were both published by 
Me^rs. Griffith & Farran in 1867 ; and 
from that date onwards he produced novel 
after novel, in magazine, newspaper, and 
volume form, with an industrious rapidity 
which few writers excelled. His separate 
books numbered more than 170. After 
1881 his more successful works were books 
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for bo^, whioh ho often effectively 
emboj^ed studies natural history and 
geogra]^y. The boys’ books met \v'ith' 
some Buoo^ in America, where several 
were reprinted under the general title of 
‘ The Fenn Books.’ 

, ^eahwhile In 1870 he succeeded Hugh 
Ranald JHaweis [q. v, Suppl. II] as editor 
of ' Casseirs Magazine^; and in 1873 he 
purchased from James Rice [q. v.] * Once a 
Week,’ which he carried on at a loss until the 
close of 1879. He nei^er wholly abandoned 
journalism, and was for some years dramatic 
critic of the ‘ Echo ’ newspaj^. In 1887 
ho produced at the Comedy Th%.tre a tHreo- 
act farce, ‘The Barriste^ and at Terry’s 
Theatre next year he prepared a like piece, 

* The Balloon,’ in collal^ration with Mr. 
John Henry Damlcy. In 1903 ho wrote for 
the family a privately printed memoir 
of B. F. Stovenk, the Anicrican bookseller 
and man of letters. A lover of the country 
and of gardening, Fenn resided for some 
years on a remotely situated farm near 
Ewhurst, in Sussex ; but from 1889 he lived 
at Syon Lodgej" I^eworth, an old house 
with a large garden, where he amassed a 
library of sopie 25,000 volumes and amused 
his leisure in constnicting astronomical 
telescopes of considerable size. On the day 
of the completion in 1907 of liis last book, a 
memoir of his friend George Alfred Henty 
[q. V, Suppl. U], Fenn’s health finally 
broke. He died after a long illness at 
Syon Lodge on 26 Aug. 1909, and was buried 
in Isleworth cemetery. 

Fenn married in 1855 Susanna, daughter 
of John Leake, of Alford, Lincolnshire, 
who survived him. By her he hod two 
sonsHmd six daughters. The eldest son, 
Frederiok, and the second son, Clive, engaged 
in literary pursuits. 

[Personal knowledge; private informa- 
tion ; Sketch, 6 Aug. 1902, an ‘ interview,*' 
with excellent portraits; the Captain, Oct. 
1909.1 G. S. B. 

FERGUSON, MARY CATHERINE, 
Lady (1823-1005), biographer, bom at 
Stillorgau, co. Dublin, in 1823, was eldest 
daughter of Robert Rundell Guinness by 
his wife Mary Anne Seymour. She was 
educated partly at home and partly at 
Woodsidc, Cheshire. Keenly interested 
from an early age in Irish art and «,rchoeo- 
logy, she mode the acquaintwee of (Sir) 
Samuel Feiguson [q. v.], and through him 
of George Petrie [q. v.j, William Reeves 
[q. V.], and other workers in the same field.' 
(m 16 Aue. 1848 she married Fer^son, and 
thenceforth shared in Ms archfleological 
and literary labours, and helped him to 
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entertain in their house at 10 North Great 
George Street, Dublin, 'Numerous native 
and foreign! guests of like interests. In 
1868 she published her popular book ‘ The 
Story of the Irish before the Conquest’ 
(2nd edit. 1890), wliich is still in drcula- 
, tion. After her husband’s death in 1886 
she chiefly occupied herself in writing ‘Sir 
Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his 
Day,’ which appeared in 1896 (Edinburgh 
and London; 2 vols.), and pleasantly if 
discursively described the circle of which 
her husband was the centre. Her ‘Life 
of William Reeves, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Down, Connor and Dromoro,* followed 
in 1893. Lady Ferguson also prepared 
for pos^thumous publication her husband’s 
‘ Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland, Wales 
and Scotland’ (Edinburgh, 1887), ‘The 
Hibernian Nights*. Entertainments ’ (Dub- 
lin, 1887 ; three series), and popular 
editions of the ‘ Lays of the Western Gael * 
(Dublin, 1887 ; 3rd edit. 1897), ‘ Confession 
of St. Patrick ’ (1888), ‘Congal’ (Dublin, 
1893), and ‘Layp of the Red Branch’ 
(1897). She died at her husband’s house in 
Dublin on 5 March 1905, and was buried 
in her husband’s grave ht Donegore, co. 
Antrim. She had no children. 

{Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of lus 
Day, 1896; Life of William Reeves, D.D., 
1893 ; Daily Express, Dublin, 7 March 
1906; Who*B Who, 1906; personal know- 
ledge.] D. J. O’D. 

FERGUSSON, Sib JAMES (1832-1907), 
sixth baronet of Kilkerran, governor of 
Bombay, born on 14 Marcl^l832 in Edin- 
burgh, was eldest of foifr sons of Sir Charles 
Dalrymple Fergusson (1800-1849), fifth 
baronet, of Kilkerran in Ayrshire, by his wife 
Helen, daughter of David Lord Boyle [q. v.], 
lord justice-general. Sir David Dalrymple, 
Ijord Hailes [q. v.], was father of his 
father’s mother. A younger brother, Charles 
Dalrymple, who' substituted the surname 
Dalrymple for tliat of Fergussont was 
created a bamnet on 19 July 1887. James 
entered Rugby under Dr. Tait in August 
1845, together with Gcor^ Joachim (after- 
wards I^rd) Goschen, Sir John Stewart, 
who served with him in the Grim&,* 
and l^r Theodore Hope, afterwards a 
membit of the supreme government in 
India. At school he gained some reputa- 
tion in the debating club, and m 1850 
he proceeded to University^CoUego, Oxford, 
having in the previous ye^ suoceeded his 
father in the baronetcy. His inclinations 
turned towards a military career, and leav- 
ing Oxford without a degree he entered the 
grenadier guaids. With the 3rd. battalion 
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of ^at regiment, he served in the Crimean he engaged activelv in oount;^ affairs, an^ 
warv 1864r-5. Ho took part in the battle on 10 Mfuxsh 1880, :on the eve of Lc^ 
of Alma and was wounded at Inkerman Beacbusfield’s fall from power/ ho accept^ 
on 5 Nov. 1854. Oa that day three of his the post of governor of Boi^ay in sue* 
brother officers were killed and Rve others cession to Sir Richard Temple [q. v. 
wounded in the numerous encounters Suppl. II]. When the new gbl^emor was 
which the 1st division sustained, under installed on 28 April 1880 l^rd lytton had 
George, duke of Cambridge. • Close to tendered Ms resignation, Abdus BaHtalhn 
him on the field of battle fell his friend was discussing rorms with Sir Ifonald 
and neighbour iik Scotland, Colonel James Stewart [q. v. Suppl. 1] near Kabul, and 
Hunter Blair (Kinolakb’s Crimea^ vol. vi. Ayub Khan was meditating the attack upon 
chap. 6). At the dying man’s suggestion Ki^dahar, which he successfully delivered 
the electors chose Fergusson to take Blair’s at Maiwand on 27 July. Thus Feigusson’s 
place in parliament as conservative member immediate dut^ was to push forward 
for Ayrshire, but he remained with the suppIioE^ and remforc^ents through Sind, 
forces before Sevastopol until May 1855, But his main duties were of an essentially 
when Lord Raglan advised him to enter civil character and connected with revenue 
upon his parliamentary duties." On his re- administration. Before his arrival Sir 
turn home he received bis medal fronirQueen Theodore H^e hod carried through the 
Victoria, and retired from the army on 0 Aug. supreme legQature the Dekhan* Agrioul- 
1859. Although his active military career turist Relief Act to enable the peasantry 
was thus brought to an early close, ho to shake off their indebtedness and meet 
remained an officer of the Royal Company the moneylender on more equal tenns. The • 
of Archers, was colonel commanding the introduction of so novel an experiment met 
Ayr and Wigtown militia from 1868 to with opposition from the powcHul lending 
1868, and also served 'in his county regi- classes and also from lawyers, ^ho con- 
ment of yeomanry. sidored contracts sacred and the letter of 

In 1857 ho lost his seat for Ayrshire, but bonds inviolable. Now rules of rogistra- 
recovered it in 1850, holding it until 1808. tion were required, fresh courts instituted, 
While attending to county business and and the system of conciliatioii organised, 
the duties of a landlord, he devoted Fergusson, as a proprietor himselC throw* 
himself to his parliamentary wbrk, and Jiis experience and heart into the work, 
was appointed under-secrets^y of India The Act, which has been since amended, has 
under Lord Cranbome [see Cecil, Lord abundantly vindicated its promoters. In 
Robert, Suppl. 11] in the Derby government^ another direction ho sought the welfare 
of 1866. A year later he^wos transferred in of the Dekhan peasantry. Temple, while 
a smiilar caiiacity to the home office, where immensely increasing the area of forest 
there was ne6d for efficient aid to Gathomc reserves, had severely curtailed forest 
Hardy (itfterwards Lord Cranbrook) [q. v. privileges long enjoyed by the cultivating 
Suppl. 11]. The public mind was agitated classes in the uplands of tha Ghat 
by trades union outrages, the Fenian move- districts. Fergusson removed some part 
ment, and the refc^ bill. After Disraeli of the burden of forest conservancy which 
succeeded Lord Derby os prime minister in Temple had thrown on the people. Ho 
February 1868 Fergusson was made a privy moreover inculcated moderation in assessing 
councillor and ^vernor of South Australia, the land revenue liberaMty in granting 
where he arrived on 16 Feb. 1869. Until 1885 remissions in times of scarcity. To enable 
(save for the period 1875x80) his career was the state to deal more readily ^with famine, 
identified with the oversea dominions. ho gave attention to the alignment of the 

In South Australia, which was prospeh>us new Southern Maratha railway, mainly 
and peaceful, the working of responsible devised to carry food stuffs into districts 
^government made small demands upon liable to failure of the rains.. In the same 
the governor. But Fergusson gave material spirit he created the first agricultural 
assistance to his ministers in organising the department, and inaugurated experimental 
telegraph system. In 1873 ho loft South ^rms. In other departments he turned to 
Australia for New Zealand, but after Risraeli account his experienc 9 at the home office, 
became premier (Feb. 1^4) Fergusson re- In the face of violent agitation he refused 
signed his po8t there in m 76, being made to exercise the olemenoy of the crown in 
K.C.M.G. On his return to En^and l^o favour of the high priest of the Vaishnava 
tried to resume his parliamentary career, sect. This' holy manjhad^been convicted 
His attem|>ts to capture Frome in 1876 and of complicity in postal tobbeiits, and his 
Greenock m 1878 were unipiooessful. But religious followers regarded his punishment 

c 2 
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as an aot of impiety. Fond of riding, 
Fetgosson covered long Histanoes in hu 
toun through a province bf 123,000 square 
miles. In Earnestness of purpose and in* 
d^atigable energy he almost rivalled Sir 
Richard Temple. He did much to develop 
t^e port of Bombay, and took deep interest 
in ^ucatipn, laying the foundation of the 
native coUego at Poona Vhich is called by 
his name. He was assisted in his govern- 
ment by bis colleague, Sir James Pcile [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], and at the close of it by (Sir) 
Maxwell Melvill (1834-1887), a man of rare 
distinction. With Peile’s aid he was able 
to satisfy Lord Ripon by the steps taken in 
Bombay to develop rural and urban self- 
government. If the Bombay government 
was unable to go as far as that viceroy 
wished, it went further than any other 
province in India. Altogether Fergusson’s 
administration in Bombay was successful, 
and ho well merited the honour of O.G.S.L 
which he received on 25 Feb. 1885. 

Fergusson did not await the arrival of 
his successor. Lord Reay, but after making 
arrangements for the Suakiii campaign 
relinquished the government on 27 March 
1885, hurrying home to resume a political 
career. On 9 June 1 885 Gladstone resigned, 
and on 27 Nov. Fergusson was returned iis 
one of the members fdl Manchester (N.E. 
division). Tie hold the seat until January 
1906. On the return of Lord Salisbury to 
power on 3 Aug. 1886, Fergusson served 
from 1886 to 1891 as under-secretary in' 
the foreign oflice, and was responsible for 
answering questions and otherwise repre- 
senting that department in the House of 
Commons. He performed lus duties with 
stolid discretion. In 1891 he was miule 
postmaster-general, retaining the office until 
Gliulstonc’s return to po\vcr in August 1892. 
Ho did not take office again, but at tlio 
opening of the new parliament in 1901 
he proposed tlio re-eleoHoq as speaker of 
William Court Gully, afterwards Viscount 
Selby [q. v. Suppl. II]. Meanwhile Fer- 
gusson’s business capacity found scoi^c as 
director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, the National Telephone Com- 
pany, and similar concerns. In the 
interests of the first-mentioned company 
ho went to Jamaica in January 1907 to 
attend the conference of the British 
Cotton Growing Association. On the first 
day of the conference, 14 Jan., Kingston 
was overtaken by a terrible earthquake, 
foUowod by a destructive fire. Fergusson 
was walking in the street near his hotel, 
when he 'was killed by the fall of a wall. 
Ho was buried in the churchyard of Half 
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Way Tree, near Kingston, and a memorial 
service was held on 21 Jan.^in the (Guards’ 
Chapeb London. 

Fergusson was tlttioe married: (1) at 
Dalhousie Castle on 9 Aug. 1869 to Lady 
Edith Christian, younger daughter of James 
Andrew Ramsay, first marquis of Dalhousie 
[q. V.] ; she died at Adelaide on 28 Oot. 1871, 
leaving two sons and two daughters; (2) 
in New Zealand on 11 Mkrch 1873 to Olive, 
youngest daughter of John Heniy Richmaii 
of Warnbunga, South Australia ; she bore 
him one son, Alan Walter John (1878- 
1909), and died of dholcra at Bombay 
on 8 Jan. 1882; (3) on 5 April 1803 to 
Isabella Elisabeth, widow of Charles Hugh 
Hoare, of Morden, Surrey, and daughter 
of Thomas Twysden, rector of Charlton, 
Devonshire. She survived him without 
issue. His elder son by his first wife, 
Major-general Sir Charles Fergusson, D.S.O., 
succeeded him in the title. 

Fergusson’s friends in Ayrshire, where ho 
was much beloved for his charitable and 
kindly acts, erected to his memory a statue 
in bronze at the corner of Wellington 
Square in Ayr. It was executed by Sir Gos- 
conibo John, R.A., and unveiled by the carl 
of Eglinton in Octol)er 1910. In Jamaica, 
too, his memory is pnjsorvod in the restora- 
tion of the church of Half Way Tree and a 
mural tablet. 

LThe Times, 17 Jan. 1907; Kinglake’s 
(k’imca; Colonial and India Office Lists; 
Administration Roiiorts of Bombay ; Lucy’s 
Salisbury and Balfourian Parliaments; and 
Parliamentary Reports.] W. L-W. 

FERRERS, NORMAN MACLEOD 
(1829-1903), Master of Caius College, (Jam- 
bridge, and mathematician, born on 11 Aug. 
1829 at Prinknasli Park, Gloiicestersluro, 
was only child of Thomas Brom field 
Ferrers, stockbroker, of London (a desciui- 
dant of the Taplow Court branch of the 
F(Trers family), by his wife La>^inia, 
daughter of A^loxanaer Macleod of Harris. 
After spending tlirce years', 1844-6, at Eton, 
he lived for about a year as a private pupil 
in tlie house of Harvey Goodwin [q. v. 
Suppl. I], the mathematician, then Wear of • 
St. Edward’s, Cimbridge, afterwards bishop 
of Carlirie. Admitted a freshman of Cains 
College, Cambridge, on 6 March 1 847, Ferrers 
graduated B.A. in 1861 as senior wrangler 
of his year, being also first * Smith’s prize- 
man.’ Next yelir he was elected fellow of 
hk college, and immediately afterwards went 
to London to study law. Ho was called 
to the bar, os a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
in 1866. 
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In 185G, owing to ohangro in the tutorial ordinates,’ of^ ^hich subsequent editions 
staff, there an opeffihg for a new appeared in 1866 and 1876. One of his 
mathematical lecturer in Oaiuli Allege ; early memoirs was on Sylvester’s de- 
and the Master, Dr. Edwin Guest [q. v.], velopment of Poinsot’s representation of 
invited Ferrers, who was by far the best the motion of a rigid body about a fixed 
mathematician amon^t the fellows, to point. The paper was read before the 
supply the place. His career was thus Royal Society in 1869, and published 
dotemined for the rest of his life. For in their * Transitions.’ In 1871 he 
many years head mathematical lecturer, edited at the request of the college the 
ho was one of the two tutors of the college ’ Mathematical Wirings of George Green ’ 
from 1866. As lecturer he was extremely ( 1 793-1841 ) [q. v.], a former fellow. Ferrers’s 
successful. Besides great natural powers tn^atise on* Spherical Harmonics,’ published 
in mathematics, ho possessed an unusual in 1877, presented many original features, 
capacity for vivid exposition. He was His contributions to the ‘ Quarterly 
probably the best lecturer, in his subject, Journal of Mathematics,* of which ho was 
in the university of his day. He was .an editor from 1855 to 1891, were numerous 
ordained deacon in 1869 and priest in 1801. (see list in the Itoy. Soc,* Cat. Scientific 
On 27 Oct. 1880 lie was elected Master of Papers). Tlw^y range over such subjects 
Gonville and Gains College, on Dr. Gutat’s as quadriplanar co-ordinates, Lagrange’s 
resignation. He was admitted to the degree equations and hydrodynamics. In 1881 
of D.D. on 7 June J881. The honorary ho applied himself to study Kelvin’s 
degn^o of LI.. D. was conferred on him by investigation of the law of distribution of 
the University of Glasgow in 1883. electricity in equilibrium on an uninfluonced 

For more than twenty years he was a spherical bowl. In this ho made the 
member of the council of the senate at Cam- important addition of finding the potential 
hiidg(j: first in 1865, and continuously at any point of space in zonal harmonies, 
from 187810 1893, when increasing infirmity (Quart. Journ. MaifuemalicSt 1881). 
obliged him to decline re-cleclion. In the In 1879 Ferrers was troubled with the 
mathematical tripos he acted as moderator first symptoms of rheumatoid arthritis : 
or examiner more often, it is boHcvod, than this graciually increased until ho was 
any one elso on record. In 1876 Fc‘rii'i-s rendered a conipleto cripple. Ho died at 
was appointed a governor of St. Paul’s the College L(xigo on 31 Jan. 1903, at tlio 
School, and in 1885 a governor of Eton agtJ of s(3venty-ihrce. 

(College. Ho was elected F.U.S. in 1877. On 3 April 1866 lie married Emily, 
In his early days Ferrers was a keen •daughter of John Lamb [q. v.], dean 
ujiiv(*rsity reformer, within the limits in of Bristol and Master of Corpus Chrisli 
which reform was then eontemplatod. College, Cambridge. He had a family of 
He heartily supported the abolition of four sons and one dauglitcu*. 
religious tests, and tlie tlirowing open of There is a [)ortrait of him, by the Hon. 
all ciidowinonts to free competition ; Ke .John Collier, in the college, 
introduced into his college a more systc- rT» i i i i rt n j it • 

.I,.n 

previously in voguo. But ho ho d strongly Proceedings; Ferrers 

the old view that a thorough training in Family History, by 0. S. F. Feirers.] J. V; 
mathematics was essential to a sound 

education. For new subjects, like natural FESTING, JOHN WOGAN (1837-J002), 
science and mechanical engineering, he bishop of St, Albans, born at Brook 
had scant sympathy. It was slowly, and House, Stourton, Somerset, on 13 Aug. 
probably with some reluctance, that he 1837, was eldest son of Hichairi Grindall 
was induced to accept the principle that Festing by his wife Eliza, daughter of 
distinction in any^ subject which was Edwairi Mammatt, of Ashiiy-dc-Ja-Zouch. 
recognised and taught in the uiyvervsity A younger brother, Major-General Edward 
gave a valid claim to a scholarship or Roix'rt Festing (6, 1839), R.E., O.B., 

fellowship. "* F.R.S^ was director of the science museum. 

It was as a mathematician that Ferrers South Kensington (1893-1904). Tlic family, 
acquired fame^outside the university. Ho descended from Michael Christian Festing 
made many contributions of importance [q. v.], the musician, was of German origin, 
to mathematical literature. His first boo)^ Educated at King’s school, Bruton, and 
was ‘ Solutions of the Cambridge Senate King’s College school, London, Festing 
House Problems, 1848-51.’ In 1861 he graduated B.A. from Trinity College, Cam- 
published a treatise on ’ Trilinear Co - 1 bridge, in 1860 (D.D. fure dig. 1800) as 
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twenty-second senior optime, and in the 
same year was ordained deacon, becom- 
ing priest in 1861. From 1800 to 1873 
bo was curate of Christ Church, West- 
minster. In 1873 ho was appointed to 
Uio vicarage of St. Luke, Berwick Street, 
a poor parish close to Seven Dials, Which 
had recently been visited by cholera. 
Festing increased his reputation here for 
pastoral diligence, and on 19 May 1878 
John Jiickson, bishop of London, collated 
liim to ,tho important vicarage of Christ 
Church, Albany Street. There the church i 
schools, in which ho was always greatly j 
interested, wore a prominent feature of 
parish life, W'lile the church itself was a 
recognised conlre for the high church 
party, to which Festing adhered. He 
bocamo rural dean of St. Pancras in 1887, 
and on 20 June 1888 prebendary of 
Brondesbnry in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

On 24 June 1890 Festing was consecrated 
bishop of St. All)an8» succeeding Thomas 
Legh Claughton [q. v. Suppl. IJ, who had 
resigned but was retaining the use for life 
of the palace at Danbury. The choice of 
a parish priest of no fame for 'eloquonce or 
erudition caused surprise. But Loid Salis- 
bury, the prime minister, had asked both 
Henry Parry Liddon fq. ^.], who hod him- 
self declined the see, and R. W. Church [<]. v. 
Suppl. 1], dean of St. Paul’s, to suggest to 
him a man of parochial experienca^and zeal, 
and each independently suggested Festing. 
As bishop, Festing proved business-like, 
sympathetic towards hanl work, and devout. 
While in private he urged obedience 
to the Prayer Book', Ins high church 
sympathies made him unwilling to hamper 
earnest clergy by coercive administration. 
His see embraced the counties of Essex and 
Hertfordshire; and Ijie chciBe«to reside at 
Endsleigh Stivet, Lobdon, W.C., near the 
chief railw'ay termini. Ho afterwards 
secured a second house at St. Albans. His 
chief mterost lay in the industrial and resi- 
dential expansion of metropolitan Essex. 
Zealous in the cause of foreign missions, 
he mainly devoted himself to the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa, at the inaugura- 
tion of which in the Cambridge senate- 
house he was present on 1 Nov. 1859. He 
was Its assistant honorary secretary (1863- 
1^2), treasurer (1882-1890), vice-prc(^idcnt 
(1890-1892), and president and chairman 
(1892-1902), and advised on all the details 
of the mission’s development. 

Although no scholar, ho was a studious 
reader, rising early each day for that pur- 
pose. He was fond of travel and smlful 
in* water-colour dra\ring. He died uu- 
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marri^ at Endsleigh Street of angina 
pectoris (^1^28 Dec. 1902, and was buri^ at 
St Albftns. Choir-stalls wore placed in 
his memory in St Albans cathedral in 
1903. 

[I’ho Times, 29 Doe. 1002; Guardian, 
31 Deo. 1902; Record, 2 Jan. 1903; Central 
Africa (U.M.a A. mag.), Feb. 1903.] E. H. P. 

FIELD, WALTER (1837-1901), painter, 
youngest son of Edwin Wilkins Field 
[q. v.j by hia second wife, Letitia Kinder, 
was born at Windmill Hill, Hampstead, on 
1 Dec. 1837. He was a lineal descendant 
of Oliver Cromwell. After education at 
University College School, London, ho 
was taught painting by John Rogers 
Hcrbeft, R.A. [q. v,], and John Pyo [q. v.] 
the engraver gave him lessons in chiar- 
oscuro. Making 'art liis profession, ho 
painted outdoor figure subjects and land- 
scapes, especially views of Thames scenery, 
which were often enlivened with well-drawn 
figures; he also produced a few portraits. 
At first ho w^orked chiefly in oil, but sub- 
sequently executed many drawings in 
water-colour. His landscapes and coast 
scones show skilful technique. Between 
1856 and 1001 ho exhibited at the Old 
Water Coloiu: Society (Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours), at the Royal 
Academy (whore ho showed forty- two 
pictures), the British Institution (where he 
showed nine pictures), the Royal Society 
of British Artists, Dudley Gallery, and 
elsewhere. Ho was elected an associate of 
the Old Water Colour St^icty on 22 March 
1880, but never attained full membership. 
Hp was also one of the earliest members of 
the Dudley Gallery, whoso first exhibition 
was liold in 1865. Field, who was devoted 
to his art, was a keen lover of nature ; he 
was untiring in his efforts for the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauties of Hampstcail 
Heath, and was the chief founder of «tho 
Hampstead Heath Protection Society. A 
drinking fountain was erected on the Heath 
to his memory. He resided principally at 
Hampstead. Ho died at The Pryors, East 
Heath Bood, on 23 Dec. 1901, and was 
buried in Hampcltoad cefhetery. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has 
two water-colour drawings by Field, viz. 
‘Boy in a Conmeld’ (1866) and ‘Girl 
carrying a PitchCT ’ (1866) ; and three of 
his Thames views are in . the Schwabo 
Collection in the Kunstballe at Hamburg. 
Among hia most popular works wore 
‘The Milkmaid singing to Isaak Walton,’ 

‘ Henley Regatta,’ which contains por- 
traits from sittings of many famous oars- 
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men, and * Oomo unto these Yellow Sand^J 
An exhibition of oil paintings by Field 
was held at the galleries of . the. Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours in 
September and October 1902 ; 216 works 
remaining in his studio after his death were 
sold at G&istio’s on 17 and 18 Nov. 1902. 

By his wife, Mary Jane Cookson, whom 
he married on 14 May 1868, Walter Field 
had seven children. 

[Information kindly supplied by Miss M. 
Field and Mr F. W. Haywanl Butt ; Miiller 
und Singer, AUgemcinos Kiinstler-Lexioon 
(date of death wrongly given in supplement : 
see death certificate at Somerset House) ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists, Roy. Acad, and Brit. 
Inst. Exhibitors ; Cats, of Old Water Colour 
‘Society (those of 1882-1901 contain reproduc- 
tions of works by Field), Victofla and Albert 
Museum (water-colours), and the Hamburg 
Kunsthallo; The Year’s Art, 1891, faging 
p. 86 (portrait); The Studio, Spring No., 190/5, 
p. xlii; Illustrated liondon News, 27 S^pt. 
1902.] • B. S. L. 

FIELD, Sill WILLIAM VENTRIS, 
lUiioN Fibld or Bakeham (1613-1907) 
judge, bom at Fieldcn, Bedfordshire, on 
21 Aug. 1813, was second son of Thomas 
Flint Field of that place. After education 
at Burton grammar school he was articled 
to Messrs. Terrell, Barton & Smale, solicitors, 
of Exeter, his articles being subsequently 
trai^sferred to Messrs. Piero & Bolton 
of Lincoln's Inn. In 1843 ho became a 
member of the firm of Thompson, Deben- 
liam & Field, Salters* Hall Court, E.C. 
Having entered as a student at the Mddlo 
Temple on 15 Nov. 1843, and transferred 
himself on 17 Jan. 1846 to the Inner Temple, 
ho practised as a special pleader from 
1847 to 1860, and in the latter year was 
called to the bar. He first travelled the 
western circuit, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of John Duke (afterwards Lord) 
Coleridge [q. v. Suppl. I], bu^oon exchanged 
thisf or the Midland circuit, ’^e was quickly 
recognised as a sound and painstaking 
lawyer, ahd obtained a large^unior practice, 
cliicfiy of the kind known as commercial. 
Among his pupils at the bar was Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.], afterwards 
his colleague on the bench. In February 
1864 he was appointed a queen’ll counsel, 
and in April of the Bame year was elected 
a bencher of his inn. He enjoyed for the 
next nine years a ‘ steady and lucrative ’ 
practice, andibecamo the recognised leader 
of his circuit, thougl)^ his name was nqt 
widely known to the general publidl 
In February 1876, upoir the retirement 
from the bench of Mr. Justice Keating, 


and the transfer to the court of common 
pleas of Mr. Justice Archibald, Field was 
appointed by Lord Cairns to M the con* 
sequent vacancy in the court of queen's 
bench. He was the last judge appointed 
to that ancient tribunal, which six months 
later became a division of the high court 
of justice, itself a part of the supreme 
court of judicature. He was also nearly 
the last person to bo made a serjoant-at-law, 
and he was, like other judges in the same 
situation, re-admitted to tlie bench of 
liis own inn when Serjeaftts’ Inn was 
dissolved in 1876. 

As a judge Field showed groat learning, 
a keen and vigorous intellect, and a some* 

' what irascible temper, which was duo to, 
or was stimulated by, a chronic disorder 
described by himself as a general irritation 
of the mucous membrane. JJut he never 
allowed physical inconvenience to interfere 
Avith the thoroughness of lus work. In 
his later years lie also suffered from 
increasing deafness, and as ho ^insisted 
upon hearing ever^hing that was said, 
proceedings before him usually lasted 
longer than his impetuous nature would 
have permitted in more favourable circum- 
stances. His hastiness of manner occa- 
! sionally involved him in warm odntrovorsy 
with counsel, but^ho showed no subse- 
quent resentment. 

Fiefd had his share in the trial of 
important litigation. Ho decided in favour 
»of the plaintiff in«^he first instance the 
remarkable case of Dobbs v, the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Co., and his judgment 
was ultimately confirmed by the House of 
Lords, which decided that houses Avere to be 
rated for water on the rated not the gross 
‘value ; the successful litigant conducted his 
case personally against a great array of 
professional talent (Nov. 1883). The great 
licensing case of Sharpe v, Wakefield was 
also originally tried by Field. And in 
'Dalton V. Angus, Avhich decides the right 
of the owner of land to the * lateral support * ' 
of his neighbour's land, the judgment of 
the House of Lords Avas in accordance with 
Field’s answers to the questions which the 
peers had submittM to the judges. ^ 

In 1890 Field retired from the bench, 
taking leave of the profession in the chief 
jusfeco's court. He was sworn of the privy 
council, and on 10 April wks created a peer 
by the title of Baron Field of Bakeham near 
Staines, Middlesex. During the next two 
years he sat fairly often in the House of 
Lords, and with Lord Bramwell [q. v. Su^pl. 

1] he differed in 1891 from the majority in 
the important case of the Bank of England 
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V . yagliano [m Libdiibsai.b, Wiixiah, 
Suppl. n]. His closing years were passed 
principally at Bognor, and he died there 
on 22 Jan. 1907, and was buried in a family 
vault at Virginia Water. Field married in 
1864 Louisa, daughter of John Smith, who 
died on 24 May 1880 without issue. 

A caricature by /Spy’ appeal^ in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1887. 

[The Times, 24 Jan. 1907 ; Foster’s Mon at 
the Bar ; Who’s Who, 1901 ; personal rocol- 
loctions.] . H. S. 

FINCH -HATTON, HAROLD 
HENEAGE (1856-1904), imperialist i>oli. 
tician, born at East well Park, Kent, on 
23 Aug, 1866, was fourth son of George 
William Fincli-Halton, tenth earl of 
Winchilsoa [q. v.], by his third wife, 
Fanny Margarctta, daughtor of Edward 
Royd Ricte, of Dane Court, Kent. His 
brother, Murray Edward Gordon Fineh- 
Hatton, twelftli oaii of Winchilsea (1851- 
1898), MiP, for South Lincolnshire (1884- 
6) and tho Spalding division (1885-7), 
was well known as a leading agriculturist. 
hlnch-Hatton was educated at Eton, and 
matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, on 
20 Oct. 1874, but did not graduate. In 
1876 ho joined a brother in Queensland, 
remaining in tlio colony / ill 1883. For some 
time he was engaged in cattle-farming at 
a settlement named Mt. Spencer, but sub- 
sequently wont prospecting for gold in 
tiu! Nebo goldfields, ««omo forty miles 
further inland and about 100 from Maokay. 
Gold was found at Mount Britton and shares 
W'ero bouglit in otlicr claims ; but the 
working expenses, cliiefly owing to tho 
defective communication witli the coast, 
made tlio venture \jnrem\merative, and 
after some eighteen months tho Finch- 
Hation brothers disposed of their rights 
to a Melbourne syndicate, retaining only a 
fourth share in tho concern. Finch-Hatton 
always preserved his inU?rest in Queensland, 
and as permanent delegate and chairman 
of the London committee of the North 
Queensland Separation League rcnclcrod 
enei^etic service to tho cojony. In 1885 ho 
published a readable i-ocord of his Austra- 
lian experiences in a book entitled ‘ Advance, 
Australia ! * containing a sympathetic epti- 
mate of the ^ Blacks ’ (aborigines) founded 
on individual intercourse, and thougYitfui 
surveys of the sugar and mining industries. 
The final chapter on Imperial Federation 
condemned the action of Lord Derby 
as colonial secretary in dealing with the 
New Guinea question. (For a criticism 
of some views expressed in tho book 
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S 06 A. Patohett Martin, Atistralut and 
the Em^j^re, pp. 88-00.) 

On ms return to England Finch-Hatton 
occupied himself in financial work. But 
his chief interest was in imperial politics. 
He was one of the founders of tho 
Imperial Federation League, and for some 
time acted as its secretary ; be waa 
also secretary to tho Pacific Telegraph 
Company, formed for the promotion of 
cable communication between Vancouver 
and Australia. When, in tho autumn of 
1885, he contoted East Nottingham as a 
conservative he strongly advocated im- 
perial federation as a prelude to froo trade 
witliiii tho empiro. # Finch-Hat ton was 
defeated by a majority of 99 J. Twice 
afterwards, iq July 1886 and July 1892, 
ho was unsuccessful in the same constitu- 
ency. His opponent at all three elections 
was Mi*. Arnold Morley. At tho general 
election of 1895 ho was i*etuniod unopposed 
for tlio Newark division of Notiiiigliam- 
shire. His political career, however, was 
brief. An able maiden speech (28 April 
1896) on the second reading of tho agricul- 
tural rating bill, in which lie apfx'.alod to 
his twenty yearn’ cx£)orienco of Australian 
land legislation, was followed by bad health. 
I<^alling Qut of sympathy witJi his ])arty, 
ho resigned his seat rather suddenly in 
May 1898 (The Times, 13 May 1898). 
He regarded the conservative foreign 
jjolicy as too timid, and disapproved 
I of tho Irish Land Act of 1896 and other 
tlomostio legislation. When not in London 
ho henceforth lived at HarJc‘cli, and in 
1903 was high sheriff bf Merionethshire. 
Highly skilled in field sports, a good rifle 
shot and keen liuntsiuan, ho excelled at 
' golf, often competing for the amateur 
championship. Ho could also throw the 
boomerang * like a black.’ 

Ho died, unmarried, from heart-failure on 
his own doorsf^p at 110 Piccadilly, on 
16 May 1904, ‘ after having completed the 
last of his morning runs round the park.’ 
Ho was buried Ih Ewerby churchyard, near 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

[1’ho Times, 18 May 1904 ; Burke’s and 
G. E. C.’s Peerages ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
I^inch -Hatton’s ‘ Advaneo, Australia ! ’ 1886 ; 
Hansard’s* Pari. Debates ; Sleaford Gazette, 

21 and 28 May ]904;’ Mennell’s Diet, of 

Australasian Biogr. ; R. Nevill and 0. E. 
Jerningham’s Piccadilly to Pall Mall, pp. 
71-3.] Gh Le G. N, 

.FINLAYSON, JAMES (1840-1906), 
Scottish physician, bom in Glasgow on 

22 Nov. 1840, was third son and fourth 
child of tho seven children of Thomas 
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Finlayson, a manufacturer in that city, by 
his wife Qeorgina Campbell, the daughter 
of an army surgeon in India. His older 
brother, Thomas Campbell Finlayson, was 
a distinguished congregational minister, first 
at Downing Place, Cambridge, and later 
at Rusholmc, Manchester, and was hon. D.D. 
Glasgow (1891). James received his early 
education at t>lie High School of Glasgow, 
and in 1856 entered the old college in 
High Street as an arts student. From 
1867 to 1862 he was in his father’s busi- 
ness ; but in 1863 ho began the study 
of medicine, and graduated M.B. at Glt^- 
gow University with honours on 16 M&y 
1867, with a thesis on ‘The value of. 
quantitative methods of investigation in 
medicine and allied sciences ’ ; ho pro- 
ceeded M.D. in 1869, and on J8 April 1899 
was made hon. Ho was admitted 

a fellow of the Royal Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow in 1871, and 
was succ(»8sively honorary librarian (1877*- 
1901), visitor (1899), and president (1900-3) 
of that l)ody. After serving as house 
surgeon at the Childitjn’s Hospital, Man- 
chester, he was assistant to Sir William 
Tennant- Gaiixlner [q. v. Suppl. II] at the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and in 1875 was 
elected physician to the Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow, where ho was a recognised teacher 
until his death. Ho was also physician 
(1883-98) and later consulting i)hysician 
to the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Glasgow, and for many years was medicaP 
adviser to the Scottish Amicable Insurance 
Company. Ho set a high standard of 
professional conduct and learning, and had 
a large and irnportalit practice in and 
around Glasgow. 

hlnlayson was a prolific writer on all 
aspects of medicine, including diseases of 
children. Ho wrote 150 papers, 60 of 
which appeared in the ‘ Glasgow Medical 
Journal.* Ho was especially interested in 
the history of medicine, and gave a number 
of lectures at Glasgow un(}er the title of 
‘ Bibliograpliical Demonstrations dh Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Horophilus, and Erosi- 
stratus’ (1893-5), the substance of which 
he contributed to ‘ Janus,* an international 
medical journal. His most important works 
were: 1. ‘ Clinical Manual for the Examina- 
tion of Medical Cases,’ 1878; 3rd edit. 
1891, 2. ‘Account of the life and Works 
of Maister Peter Lowe, the Founder of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow,’ 1889. 3. ‘An Account of the 
Life and Works of Dr. Robert Watt, Author 
of the “ Bibliotheca Britannica,” ’ 1897. To 
‘Keating’s Cyclopedia of the Diseases of 
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CSiildren* (1889) ho oontributod an article 
on ‘ Diagnosis.’ 

Finlayson, who was unmarried, died 
suddenly from apoplexy on 0 Oot. 1906 at 
liis residence, 2 Woodside Place, Glasgow ; 
his remains were cremated at the Western 
Necropolis. A bust by McGillivray belongs 
to his sister^ Hisnrionds endowed the 
Finlayson Memorial Lecture (on a subjeot 
oonnootod with medicine, preferably its 
history) at th5 Royal Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow ; the first’ lecture 
was delivered on 28 Feb. 1908 by Dr. 
Norman Moore on tlie ‘ S^iola Salornitana.* 

[Glasgow ]Mcd. Journ. 1900, Ixvi. 360-7 
(with jKjrtrait) ; Brit. Med. Journ. 1006, ii. 
1067 ; iiifonualion front Sir Hector Cameron, 
M.1).] II. D. R. 

FINNIE, JOHN (1829-1907), landscape 
painter and engraver, son of John Finnie, 
brassfoundor, by his wife Christian MeIndoe, 
Wjis born at Aberdeen, tvliere he was baptised 
in the parish church on 4 May 1829. After 
serving approniiccshii» to a house-painter 
at Edinburgh and a japanner at Wolver- 
hampton he obtained emplo 3 nnent with 
William Wales, a glass-painter at Newcastle, 
where he remained five years, attending the 
school of design under William Bell Scott 
[q. V.]. In 1853 he Went to London, whore ho * 
studied and taught in the Central School of 
Design at Marlborough House till, in 1855, 
ho became master of the School of Art, 
then called the Mechanics’ Institution, at 
Liverpool. In this position lie continued 
forty-one years and six months, retiring 
at Christmas 1896. He is described os 
the dominating personality in the art life 
of Liverpool 'during that period. Ho 
began to send to the Liverpool Academy 
exhibitions in 1856, became an associate 
in 1861, a full member and trustee in 1865, 
and was y^rcsident of the academy in 
1887-8. He w^as also president of the 
Artists’ Club and of the Liver Sketcliing 
Club. He joined the Royal Cambrian 
Academy in 1894 and became its treasurer 
in 1897. His earliest etching, the ‘ Head of 
Windermere,’ dates from 1864. After some 
early experiments in etching and engraving 
Finnie adopted mezzotint as his favourite 
process in 1886. Though he exhibited 
piciufes at the Royal Academy from 1861 
onwards, and also at the British Institution 
and in Suffolk Street, he was best known 
in London by his original mezzotint 
engravings of landscape, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and the Royal Society of 
Painters, Etchers, and Engravers, of which 
he became an associate on 24 Oot. 1887, 
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and a follow on 6 April 1805. Ho sent 
forty-Bcvcn oontributionB in all to tho 
society’s gallery. His etchings and mezzo- 
tints, which arc represented by specimens 
in the print -room of tho British Museum, 
aim too much at a full pictorial effect, 
instead of observing the restrictions of 
graphic ait. As a paidler ho is represented 
in tho Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. 
On retiring from the School of^rt, in 189d, 
Finnic broke up his home m Huskisson 
Street and settled atTywyn, near Llandudno, 
where he spent his ]jife in painting, engraving, 
and music. Ho retained full vigour until 
an attack of influenza injured his heart in 
1905. He returned to livorpool, where 
he died on 27 Feb. 1907. He was buried 
at Sinithdown Road cemetery beside his 
wife, Agnes Jamea EUisoii, who died on 
8 July 1889. O^e son, Hr. Ellison Finnie, 
survived him. A memorial exhibition of 
his art, comprising 438 numbers, was held at 
t he .Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in 1907. 

{Biographical Sketch by E. Kimbault 
Hibdin in Oat. of Finnie Memorial Exhibition, 
Liverpool, 1907 ; Graves, Royal Aeatl. Ex- 
hibitors, 1905 ; II. C. Marillier, Tho Liverpool 
School of Painters, 1904, p. 119.] C. H. 

FISON, LORIMER (1832-1907), Wes- 
leyan missionary and anthropologist, born 
* on 9 Nov. 1832, was tnirteenth child, in 
a family of twenty, of Thomas Fison of 
Barniiigham, Suffolk. His mother was* a 
daughter of tho Rev. John Reynolds, 
whoso translations of F6icloii, Massillon, 
and Bourdalouo achieved e(mic poimlarity. 
After education at Sheffield ho matriculate 
as a pensioner fromOaiusCuIioge,Cam bridge, 
on 27 June 1855. He studio^ mathematics 
under Robert Potts [q. v. j, tho editor of 
Euclid, whose second wife was Fison’s sister, 
but left the university at the end of 
his second term after a boyish escapade, 
and sailed for Aiistralia'in search of gold. 
Coming under religious influenco there, 
ho joined at Melbourne the Wesleyan 
communion. In 1863 ho was ordained a 
Wesleyan minister, and was almost im- 
mediately after sent to Fiji as a missionary. 
Ho Bcrv^ there for a first period of eight 
years, till 1871, winning tho confidence of 
natives and Europeans. 

While in Fiji !^son got into unusually 
close touch with the natives, and beeame 
much interested in the subject of family 
relationships. The publication of Lewis 
Morgan’s ‘ Systems of Consanguinity ’ 
(1871) stimulated his interest and he met 
Alfred William Howitt [q. v. Suppl. II], 
who had been for very many years 
working at the san^c subject in 


Australia. Fison spent the years 
1871-6 in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, combining ministerial labour with^ 
anthropological research. Thenceforward* 
the names of Fison ,and Howitt were 
associated as fellow-workers [see under 
Howitt, Alfred William, Suppl. II]. In 
1875 he returned to Fiji, and remained 
there till 1884. Dunng this period he was 
principal of tho institution at Navuloa for 
the training of natives as teachei^s. l^^son 
wrote a remarkable paper on the little 
understood subject of Fijian land tenure. 
l{|ll,^ substance was fimt published in the 
‘ Journal of the Anthropological Institute ’ 
in 1881. It was'reprint^ in pamphlet form 
by the Fiji goveniment press in 1903. Apart 
from this work and his collaboration with 
Howitt in ^Kamilaroi and Kurnai’ (1880), 
he* wrote in the ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute ’ on Mjian aftti- 
quities (1881-96). 

In 1884 Fison bn returning to Australia 
engaged till 1888 in ministerial work at 
Hawthorn and at Flemniington in Vic- 
toria. In T888 ho settled at Melbourne 
and from that year to 1905 he edited 
the Melbourne ^Spectator,* ^ a Wesleyan 
periodical. He also helped to found tho (Wes- 
Icsyan) Queen’s College in Melbourne Uni- 
versity and wasmetive in its management. 

In 1892 he was president of tho an- 
thropological section of the Australian 
Advancement of Science meeting at Hobart 
jTown. In 1894 he attended the meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford, when 
tho results of his scientific research 
into tljjc organisation of Australian tribes 
receive full recognition. Of brilliant gifts 
as a linguist Lorimer excelled in conver- 
sation and greatly impressed scholarly 
society in England. After liis return to 
Australia liis health soon comxiolled ab- 
solute repose. But in 1904 ho published 
‘ Tales from Old Fiji,’ which — ^partly perhaps 
because of a natural hesitation to publish 
for general information all that he knew 
about Fijian mythology — ^is the least 
valuable of his contributions to scientific 
anthropology. In 1905 ho was awarded a 
civil list pension of 1501. He diod at a house 
which hot had built at Essenden, Victoria, 
on 29 Doc. 1907. His widow survived him 
with two sons and four daughters. 

[Fison’s writings ; Johns’ Notable Austra- 
lians,. 1908 ; J. G. Frazer’s Ho^fitt ahd Fison, 
in Folklore, Juno 1909, p. 144 seq. ; The 
Victorian Naturalist, vol. xxiv. April 1908; 
Australian Methodist Missionary Review, 
Sydney, 4 Feb. 1908 (by Dr. George Brown).] 

E, T, 
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FITCH, Sib JOSHUA GIRLING (1824- 
1903), inspector of schools and educational 
writer, born in Southwark on 13 Feb. 1824, 
was second son in a family of six sons and 
two daughters of Thomas Fitch, a clerk in 
Somerset House, his wife Sarah Tucker 
Hodges. Both parents were natives of Col- 
chester. The eldest son, Thomas Hodges 
(1822-1907), became a Roman catholic and 
eventually was attached to the Marist 
Church, Notre Dame de France, in Leicester 
Square, liOndon. The third son, William 
John (1826-1902), was headmaster of the 
Boys’ British School, Hitchin. from 18154 
till 1899. From a ^private school Joshua 
passed to the Borough RoaiFschoQit South- 
wark, where he became a pupil tbacher in 
1838 and a full assistant in 1842. About 
two years later ho was appointed head- 
nuister of the Kingsland Road school, 
Dalston. Studying hard in his spare hours, 
ho in 1850 graduated B.A. in the Univer- 
sity of London, and in 1852 proceeded M.A. 
(in classics). ^ 

In 1852, after trial work there in the 
previous year, ho joined the jflfaff of the 
Borough Road Training Collogo, soon after 
became vioe-p{pcipal, and in 1856 succeeded 
to the principalship on the retirement of 
Dr. James Cornwell [q. v.^uppl. II]. Ho 
proved himself a brilliant teacher, especially 
stimulating his pupils by his lectures on 
‘ Method * and by his enthusiasm for litera- 
ture. Through life ho laid stress on the^ 
importance to tho teacher of literary* 
training. After contributing to some of 
Cornwell’s, educational treatises, ho entenjd 
in 186JL into tho political arena with 
‘ Public Education : Why is a New Code 
needed ? ’ In 1862 ho helped in the 
organisation of the education section of 
the International Exhibition, and in 1803 
Lord Granville, lord president of the 
council, who on a visit Borough R9ad 
was impressed by Fitch’s power as a 
teacher, made him an inspector of schools. 

The district assigned to#’itch,was tho 
county of York, with the exception of 
certain portions of tho north and tho west. 
His three reports on tho Yorkshire district 
admirably describe its educational oofidi- 
tion then. From 1865 to 1867 a^ assistant 
commissioner for the sq)i<)ols inquiry com- 
mission, ho inspected tho endowed and 
proprietary schools in tho We%t Riding of 
Yorkshire and in the city and oinsty of 
York, as well as other endowed schools in 
the North and .East Ridings of Yorkshire 
and in Durham, and his reports wore most 
thorough and suggestive. In 1869 he 
acted as special commissioner on elementary 


education in the gi^eat towns (Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Leeds), and 
from 1870 to. 1877 was an asfistant com- 
missioner of endowed schools. ^ 

From 1877 to 1883 Fitch performed 
ordinary official duties as inspector of 
EAet Lambeth. In 1883 he became chief 
inspector of schools for the eastern division, 
including all the eastern counties from 
Lincoln to Essex. From 1885 to 1889 ho 
was inspector of elementary training 
colleges for women in England and Wales. 
He was continued in this .post till 1894, five 
years beyond the normal age of retirement 
from government service. 

Occasionally detached for special duties 
in tliojater period of his public service, ho 
prepared in 1888, after a visit to America, 
a report on American education under 
the title ‘ Notes on American Schools and 
Training Colleges ’ ; in 1891 a memorandum 
on tho ‘ Free School System in .the United 
Stales, Canada, France, and Belgium ’ ; and 
ilk 1893 * Instructions to H.M. Inspectors, 
with Appendices on Thrift and Training 
of Fupil Teachers.* 

Fitch’s ^ucational activities passed far 
beyond his official work. His association 
with the University of London was always 
close. From 186(^ to li865 and from 1869 
to 1874 he^ was examiner in English 
language anS history. In >1875 ho was 
appointed to the senate, and on his retire- 
ment in 1900 was mode a life fellow. 

Mucli of his energy was always devoted 
to the improvement of tho education of 
women. He was an original member of 
tho North of England Council for tho 
Higher Education of 'Women (founded in 
1866) and one of those who helped to 
found in 1867 tho College for Women at 
Hitchin, which in 1874 became Girton 
College, near Cambridge. Ho took an 
active part in the establishment of the 
Girls’ Thiblic Day School Company in 
1874, and was foremost among those who 
secured, in 1878, the now charter for the 
University of London which placed women 
students on equal terms with men. In 
1890 he with Anthony John Mundella fq. v. 
§uppl: I] and Anna Swan wick [q. v. Suppl: I] 
selected tho women’s colleges and schools 
among which was distributed the sum of 
60,080/. left by Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer [q. v.] for 
the promotion of women’s education. He 
was consulted by Thomas Holloway [q. v.] 
about tho constitutioi^f Holloway College, 
Egham, and by the founders of the Maria 
Grey Training College and the Cambridge 
Training College for^the^ training of wo&en 
teachers for secondary schools, 
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In both 1877 and 1878 Fitch lectured the higher education of women. It is now 
with great success on practical teaching at in the possession of Miss Pickton, niece of 
the College of Preceptors, where he was Lady fitch and adopted daughter of Sir 
exaaiiner in the theory and practice of jfoshua and Lady Utoh. ' 
education (1878-81) and moderator in the p»he Rev. A. L. Lilley, Sir Joshua Fitch i 
same subjects (1881-1903). In 1879-80 an Account of his Life and Work (with a 
he lectured at Cambridge for the newty^ complete bibliography) ; Educational Record, 
appointed teachers* training syndicates Oct. 1003, pp. 422-3; private information.] 
and he published his course in 1881 as ^ 

‘Lectures on Teaching’ (now edit. 1882). FITZGERALD, GEORGE ' FRANCIS 
The book established fetch’s position in (1861-1901), professor of natural and 
England and America as ah expert on school experimental philosophy in the University 
management, organisation, and method, of Dublin, bom at 19 Lower Mount St., 
In 1897 ho published ‘ Thomas and Matthew Dublin, on 3 Aug. 1851, was second of three 
Arnold and their Influence on flnglisli sons of William FitzGerald [q. v.], rector 
Education’ in the ‘Groat Educators’ of St. Aim’s, DubUn, and afterwards suc- 
series, and in 1000 he collected his chief cossively i)ishop of Cork and of Killaloo. 
lectures and addresses in ‘ lildudlitional His mother, Anne Frances, was daughter of 
Aims and Methods.’ Written with unusual George Stonoy of Oakley Park, Birr, King’s 
charm of siylCf theao volumes emphasised County, and sister of George Johnstone 
Fitch's position as that of a pioneer, Stopey [q. v. Suppl. II]. His younger 
especially on tlio practical side of educa- brother, Maurice, was professor of engineering 
tion, as an earnest advocate for the better in Queen’s College, Bcfiast,froml884 to 1910. 
training of the elementary teacher, and fpr After education at home, under M. A. Boole, 
the more systematic training of secondary sister of George Boole [q. v.] the mathoma- 
teachers. ^ iician, ho entered Trinity College, Dublin, 

The National Homo Rcadihg Union at sixteen, and graduated B.A. in 1871 
established by Dr. John Brown Paton as first senior moderator in mathematics 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and Dr. Hill, Master of and experimental science, haiVing won the 
Downing College, -owed much to Fitch’s university studentship in science. IVom 
account of ‘ The Chahtauqua Reading lioyliood he had sliown an aptitude for 
Circles,’ whicli^be contributed to the ‘ Nine- mathematics, was athletic, and skilful with 
teenth Century * after la’s return from liis fingers, but showed little ability for 
America in 1888. languages. For six years (1871-7), with a 

After his retirement from the board of Hdow to a fellowship, he studied the momoira 
education in 1894 he was still active in of matiiomalical physicists, and at the same 
public work. In 1895 ho was a member of time acquired a life-long. jo vcreiico for the 
departmental committees of the board of philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. Ho was 
education on industrial and naval and awarded a fellowship in 1877 and became 
dockyard schools. In 1898-9 ho was cliair- a tutor of the college. On the death of 
man of the council of the Charity Organisa- John R. Leslie in 1881 he became Erasmus 
tion Society. In 1902 he helped in the Smith professor of natural and experi- 
organisation of a nature study exliibitioii mental pliilosophy, and hold the post till his 
in Ijondon. dearth. 

Fitch, who was made lion. LL.D. of St. Both as tutor and as professor FitzGerald 
Andrews in 1888, and a cJievalicr of the exerted liinisclf to bring the teaching of 
legion of honour in 1889 by the French ph 3 rBical science#! Trinity College up to the 
government in recognition of the services standard of the time, but ho was hampered 
he rendered in England to French travel- by lack of funds. Ho started, however, 
ling scholars, was knighted in 1890. Ho a physical laboratory, and gathered round 
died at his residence, 13 Leinster Square, him a small band of earnest w’orkors whom 
Baysw^ater, London, on 14 July 1903, and he infected with his own enthusiasm. A 
was buried at Kensal Green. In 1856 large proportion of ^lis teacliing work was 
he married Emma, daughter of Joseph necessarily elementary^ but lus honours 
Barber Wilks, of the East India Company, students fuUy appreciated his originality 
She survived him without issue, and in and suggostiveness. ^ 

1904 received a civil list pension of lOOf. ; FitzGerald showed a singular insight into 
she died on 1 April 1909. difficult and obscure branches of physical 

A portrait of Sir Joshua by Miss Ethel science. His published work, ‘ not largo in 
King was presented to him in 1890 in bulk but very choice and original,’ deals 
recognition of his services to the cause of mainly with the correction and development 
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of the electromagnetic theory cl radiation 
hrgt put forward by Professor Clerk Maxwell 
[q. y.]. He sup^ted in 1882 the principle 
of the methoa of production of * electric 
waves ’ which Hertz used in' 1887, and j^e 
contributed much himself to. our knowledge 
of their properties. He took d leading par^ 
the discussion of electrolysis, and supported 
the view, since confirmed, that ‘cathode 
rays’ are streams of electrified partiolca. 
‘‘ He possessed extraordinary versatuity, and 
* in the deepest subjects was more at home 
than in the trivial,’ throwing out luminous 
suggestions ‘ with splendid prodigality and 
rejoicing if they were absorbed and utilised 
by others.’ All his writings — chiefly con- 
tributions to the periodicals of scientific 
societies — ^have been collected by Sir Joseph 
Larinor and issped by the Dublin University 
Press os ‘The Scientific Writings of the late 
George Francis FitzGerald ’ ( 1902). 

FitzGerald was elected F.H.S. London in 
1 883, and in 1899 was awaidcd a royal medal 
by the society for his investigations in 
theoretical physics. In 1900 he was made an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. He acted as honorary secretary 
of the Royal Dublin Society from 1881 to 
1889, and as registrar of Dublin Univeraity 
School of Engineering from 1880. He was 
president of ilie mathematical and physical 
section of the British Association at Bath 
in 1888, j)rosidciit of the Physical Society 
of London in J 892-3, and chairman of the 
Dublin local section of the lastitution of* 
Electrical Engineers on its foundation in 
1899. For many year’s ho was examiner in 
physics in the University of London, and 
ho took a prominent part in the cdiicat ional 
affairs of Ireland, serving oji the boaixls of 
national, of intermediate, and of technical 
education for Ireland. In educational 
matters * self-satisfied unprogressiveness 
excited his indignation.’ 

FitzGerald died at 7 Ely Place, Dublin, 
on 22 Feb. 1901, and was buried at Mount 
Jerome. Ho married IJaiTiette Mary, 
second daughter of John Hewitt Jellett, 
F.R.S. [q. v.], and had by her three sons 
and five daughters. His widow was awarded 
a civil list pension of 1001. in 1903. A 
charcoal portrait done about 1871 by John 
Butler Yeats belongs to liia brother Maurice. 
An enlargement of the engraved portrait 
which forms the frontispiece of the ‘ Collected 
Works ’ hangs in the engineering school of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

[The Times, 26 Fob. 1901 ; Nature, 7 Mardi 
1001 ; Electrician, 1 March 1001 ; Proc. Roy. 
8oo. vol. 75, 1005 ; Journal Inst. Elect. Eng. 
30, pp. 510, 1244 ; Physical Review, May 1901, 
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reprinted in Colleotod Works; private in- 
formation from Miss FitzGerald, Prof. F. T. 
Trouton, and Prof. W. Ik Thrift.} 0. H. L. 

FITZGERALDf THOMAS 
NAGHTEN (1838rl908)> surgeon, bom on 
1 Aug. MBs at Xullftinore, Irelakd, was 
son of John FitzGerald of Ike Indian 
dvil servioe. Alter attending St. Mary’s 
College, Kingston, he feodved his {pro- 
fessional education at Meroers’ Hospital 
in Dublin, became L.R.C.S. Ijreland in 1857, 
and obtained a oomnlission in the Army 
Medical Staff. A sudden attack of illness 
obliged him to abandon his course at Netley, 
and no made a voyage to Australia in search » 
of health. Arriving at Melbourne in July 
1858, he was immduately appointed bouse 
8urgA)n at the Melbourne Hospital, and 
held the post for two years, after which ho 
began to practise privately as a surgeon m 
Ijonsdaln Street. In 1860 he w^ appointed 
full surgeon to the hospital, to vmicn he was 
elected a consulting surgeon on his resigna- 
tion in 1900. He was also consulting 
surgeon to the Queen Victoria, St. Vincent, 
and Austin hospitals. He excelled in the 
operative part of his profession, and wrote 
papers for medical journals on cleft palate, 
fractured patella, club foot, drilling in Imnc 
formations, and liHi) surgical topics. When 
the medical school was started at Mel> 
lK)iirno ho proved himself as good a teacher 
as ho was a surgeon. In 1884 he reviaited 
Ireland, and after examination l)ecamc 
F.R.C.S. Ireland. He was knighted in 
1897 on the occasion of the diamond 
jubilee of Queen Victoria. He presi- 
dent of the Medical Society 01 Victoria 
l)oth in 1884 and in 1890, and of the Intei^ 
colonial Medical Congress in 1889. In 190u 
he went to South Africa as consulting 
surgox>n to the imperial forces then engaged 
in the Boer war, and for his services was 
made C.JJ. He published in the ‘Inter- 
colonial Medical Journal of Australasia ’ 

(1 Dec. 1900) an interesting account of his 
experiences in South Africa, in which the 
work of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and the nursing staff was commelndc^ 
He died on 8 July 1908 on board the 
S.S. Wyreema between Cairns and Towns- 
ville, while on a voyage for his health. He 
was buried in the Melbourne general 
cemetery. Ho married in 1870 Margaret, 
daughter of James Robertson, Launceston, 
Tasmania, and,by her, who di^ in 1890, he 
had issue three daughters. 

[Australian Mod. Qaz. vol. 27, 1908, p. 428 
^with portrait); Lancet, 1008, ii. 200.] 

D’A. P. 
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FitzGibbon 3° * 

&riTZGIBBON, GERALD (1837-1909; the King'S Iras, and next year was made 
loixl justice of appeal in Ireland, born in aprivy councillor of Ireland. FitzGibbon’s 
Dublin onf28fAug, 1837, was eldest of the career as a judgo,whichl|us^ for over thirty- 
three children (two sons and a daughter) of one years, was big]||^y distinguished. Many 
^rald FitzGibbon, K.C., master in chancery of his judgments were reviewed py the 
and a loading member of the Irish bar, by House of Lon^, and in eveiy case where 
his wife Ellen, daughter of Jolft Patterson he differed the colleagues of his 

of Belfast His younger brother, Heniiy own court his opinion was upheld by the 
(d. 23 Feb. 1912), was at one time president House of Lords. In Aaron’s Reefs v. 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. Twif», whei^ shares had been aJloti^ on 
Gerald became olassioal scholar in 4868 at abraudulent pros^tttl, FitzGibbon differed 
Trinity College* Dublin, where he highly from the lord chancellor of Inland, tha 
distinguished himself in classics, law, maiter of the rolls, and in a minor degree 
oratory, and English composition. He was from the other lord justice^ and was up- 
made non. LL.D. in 1895 (DuMtn (M held by the lords, Halsbiuy, Herschell, 
. 1908*7, Buppl.). He was always deeply Watson, Macni^ten, Morris, and Davey 
devoted to Trinity College, to which he (1896, Appeal Uaeea, p. 273 ; 1891^ 2 Irish 
said he owed everything and at whose Bepokst p. 207). ^ 

service ho constantly placed till dedth his FitzGibbon was also a memben* of the 
eloquence and industry. ^ English bar. Admitted t5 Xdnooln’s Inn 

" FitzGibbon was called to the Irish bar^ on 12 Jan. 1857, he was called in Trinity 
in Hilary ^erm, 1860, with Edward Gibson, Term, 1861, and was invited to the 4>ench 
afterwaras Lord Ashbourne. The two were on 16 April 1901. He was made a privy 
of the same ago, and they subsequently took councillor of England in 1900. * 

together on the same dates the various steps, FitieGibbon was a man of many activities 
which brought them to the bench. Fitz- outside his profession. He did much 

Gibbon was soon the leading junior, both for education in Ireland. He served 
on his circuit (the Munster) and in Dublin, with Lord Rosso and Lord Randolph 
He refused silk in 1868, when offered it by Chiurchilf on the commission appointed in 
Brewster, lord chancellor, but accepted the 1878 to inquire inta the condition and 
profXkoUon from Lord Chancellor CrHagan. management of the endowed schools of 
He was called * within the bar ’ in Trinity Ireland (Winston S. CHUBCinUi, Lard 

Term, 1872. FitzGibbon’s senior practice B, Churchill, pp. 78, 79 ; Endowed Schools 
was large, and he led the Munster circuit (Ireland), Beport of the Boyal Can^Tnissioners, 
until ms retirement from circuit oui. 1881). The Report led to the more 

becoming a law office^ Even then he important commission ‘on educational 
was taken ‘ special ’ in important cases endowments in Ireland,* of which Mtz- 
thioug^ut the country. Among the cases Gibbon was chairman Horn 1885 to 1897. 
in whion he prpved his eminence as an During its existence they framed schemes 
^advocate was that of O’Keeffe v, (Cardinal) dealing with 1350 primary schools, eighty 
Cullen ‘(May 1873), in which he secured a intermediate, and twenty- two collegiate 
verdict against the cardinal from a Dubhn schools and institutions, and the total 

jury largely composed of catholics, though ^annual income administered under these 
the verdict was afterwards set aside on schemes was over 140,000/. Most of 
technical grounds, and that of Bagptt;.Bagot, FitzGibbon’s vacations wel*e devoted to 
a will COSO, lasting twenty-two aays from tliis commission. He was also a com- 
25 April 1878, in which his masterly state- missioner of national education in Ireland 
ineiit for the plaintiff, Mrs. Bagot, secured from 1884 to*1896, and in that capacity 
her the verdict from a dubious jury, an was specially successful in getting the rival 
adverse judge, and against the views of a denominations to agree, 
host of medical experts (Irish Times, 26 In 1876 FitzGibbon joined the freemasons • 
April 1878 and following days ; Law Bep. (Trinity College Lodge), and at once took 
Ireland, vo\, h). a very ^active part, in the charities. In 

In 1876 FitzGibbon, who was a con- 1879 he became a governor of the girls’ 
servative in* politics, became law Sdviscr school, and was devot^ to its interest. In 
to Dublin Castle, an office since ajx)lished. 1902 he defrayed the cost of the physical 
In 1877 he was made solidtor-glbneral for and chemical laboratory. After a visit to 
Iceland in Lord Beaconsfield’s government, pinada in 1899 he became tHb representa- 
and held the office until 13 Doc. 1878, when tive in Ireland of the Grand Lodge of 
Ife was promoted lord justice of appeal. In Canada. In 1908 ho was elected president 
the same year he as elected a bencher of of the General Chapter of Prince Masons 
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in? Ireland, and published a ‘volume o; 

‘ Addresses ’ doKvored in that office. On 
his death the freemason brethren founded 
in his memorj^ the * FitzGibbon Memorial 
Gymnasium ’ in the mW tthool, the * Fitz- 
Gibbon Memorial Si^se^ in the boys’ 
sohool, and the * FitzGibbon annuity.’ 

He was also active in the affairs of the 
Church of Ireland, serving for mmy years 
«on the.«diooesw board of Mtidfage for 
Dublin, and proving hisskill iff debiteinthe 
. general synod. He was chanceUdF of^ihiby 
diocesan courts and lay'diooesan noxiifiii^r 
for the archdiocese of Dublin. Heimcmd' 
of the chief piox^oteis of, and a g^eipu^ 
contributor to, 'The Auziliai^ Fund,'’'lS^ 
which the great depreolftidh in the invest- 
ments of the church and the poverty of 
the incumbents was supplemented. 

At' his country house at Howth, Fitz- 
Gibbon long entertained at Christmas 
parties of men of all kinds of distinc- 
tion. In later years his regular visitors 
included^Georae Salmon [q. v. Suppl. Jl], 
provost of QMnity, Monsignor Molloy, 
John (Viscount) Morley, Mr. i^hur Balfour, 
Lords Roberts and Wolseley. But his most 
intimate friend among E^lish politicians 
was Lord Randolph ChurohilJ, whose 
acquaintance he wt made at Dublin 
Castle in 1876, -vmen Lord Randolph’s 
father, the duke of Marlborough, was lord- 
lieutenant. Subsequently they constantly 
corresponded on frank and "confidential 
terms. FitzGibbon wrote to Lord Randolpl^! 
deprecating his acceptance of the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer in 1886, and expressing 
a preference for Goschen. 

FitzGibbon died at Howth on 14 Oct. 1900, 
and was buried in the graveyard attached 
to the old ruined church of St. Fintan at 
Howth. In the court of criminal appeal 
in England the lord chief justice expressed 
(15 Oct.) sympathy with the bench of 
Ireland on his death, describ^g him as 
great judge, a profound lawyer, and a man 
of wide and varied learning’ (2'he Times, 
16 Oct. 1909). Such a reference to an 
Irish judge the bench of England 

seems to have been unprecedented (Law 
Times, 28 Oct. 1909). 

FitzGibbon married in 1864 Margaret 
Ann, second daughter of Francis Alexander 
Fitzgerald, baron of the exchequer in 
Ireland, and had issue three sons and four 
daughters. His eldest son, Gerald, is king’s 
counsel in Ireland, being the thiM gener- 
ation of the family to attain that honour.^ 

Two pmraits in oils by Walter Osborne, 
R.H.A., one in the Masonic girls’ school, 
Dublin, the other at Ho^^'th, were presented 
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by the Order to the school and to Mrs. 
FitzGibbon respectively. A full-length 
portrait was painted by Miss H^rison for 
the University Club, Dublin. A portrait in 
judicial robes for the banqueting hall of the 
King’s Inns, by William Orpen, R.A.^was 
subscribed for by the benim^ignd bar of 
Ireland. A marble statue by A. Bruce Joy 
is td he placed in Bt. Patnbk’s Cathedral. 

[Private mformation i WHtlston S. Ghurohill, 
Lord Randol^ Churchill,:^. 1906; A^wd 
Itoport of the^PnM)iik^' Fen^da OrphitfiSfiool 
of Ireland wTSWfe. (Dublin, 1910), and 
of the 0mnd Lodge of Free and Aoi^ptM 
Jfasons hf Ireland for 1909 ; Thom’s Direotory, 
di909; The Irish Reports, Common La^; 
The Irish Reports, Equity; The ‘'Irish Law 
Reports ; App^ Cases (both series) (England) ; 
Endowed Schodfe (Ireland) Re^rt of the 
Royal Commission, 1881 ; Educational 
Endowments (Ireland), Reports of the Com- 
mission and Evidence, published in 1886; 
The Times, 10 Oct. 1909 ; The Law Times, 
23 Octi 1909.] D; F. 

FLEAY, FREDERICK GARD (1831- 
1909), Sh^espearean scholar, bom at 
Deptford BrdiEulway^on 5 Sept. 1831, was 
spn of John Goss Meay, linen-draper, by his 
wife Jane. Both parents were of Somerset 
families. Of seven children, three— two sons 
and a daughtexv- q)one livcxi to maturity. 

Frederick, acooraing to family tradition, 
was able to read at twenty months old. 
Entering, in 1843, King’s College school, 
where Frederic Harrison was one of his 
eompanidiis, ho rose to bo captain, distin- 
guishing himself j alike in classics and 
mathematics. In Oct. 1849 he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, his parents 
accompanying him in order to provide him 
with a homo in the town. In .his second 
year at Trinity ho won an open mathe- 
matical soholarship, and after gaining 
several coUego prizes, graduated B.A. in 
1853 as thirteenth wrangler, and sixth in 
the second class in the classical tri|X>s. He 
waaolso placed third in the examination for 
Smith’s prizes, and impressed the examiners 
with his aptitude for higher mathematics. 
Next year he obtained second place in the 
first class of the moral science tripos, and 
first place in th^econd class in the natural 
science tripos. Uhdeigzuduates du bbed him 
*tlie industrious fiea.’ Despite the rare 
distinction of figuring in four tripos lists, 
Fleay just miss^ a fellowship at Trinity. 
He prooeedod M.A'm 1856, and was or- 
dained deacon in that year and priest in 
1857. ^ ♦ 

Adopting'a scholastic career, hjS was from 
1856 to 1859 vice-principal of the Oxford 
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Diocesan Training College at Culham 
From 1860 to 1866 he was second mastei 
and head of the soientiho side at Leeds 
grammar school. After six months in 1867 
as second master and head of the modern 
division at King Edward's School, Birming- 
ham, he wa^' headmaster of Hipporholme 
grammar school j[rom 1868 to 1872, and filled 
a like post at Skipton grammar school from 
1872 to 1876, when ho abandoned the 
teaching profession. Although his teaching 
was mainly devoted to mhtliematics and 
science, ho was an efiiciont instructor in 
both classics and English and interested 
himself in educational theory. Much 
practical value attaches to his "Hints 0^ 
Teaching,* which he published in 1874 ; and 
there is ingenuity in h|8 ‘Elements of 
English Grammar : Uelations of Words to 
Sentences (Word Building)’ (185ft, 2 parts), 
and ‘Logical Endish Grammar* (1884). 

Fleay issued, while a schoolmaster, ‘ Tlio 
Book of Revelation’ (1864), a collection of 
orthodox sermons. But his indej^endent 
and speculative habit of mind gradually 
alienated him from the Church of England, 
and on 7 February 1884 Ke relinquished 
Ins orders. He had studied sympathetically 
Comte’s philosophy without accepting 
the Positivist religion. ‘Tlut5C Lectures 
on Education’ which *» show Comto’s in- 
fluence w'cre read at Newton Hall in 
Nov. 1882, and published with a preface 
by Frederic Harrison in 1883. His love 
of more recondite speculation, he iilus-i 
trated in 1889 by privately circidating 
a highly complex mathematical study: 

‘ Harmonics of Sound and Colour : their 
Law identical, their Use convertible.’ 

Meanwhile Fleay was devoting hiniself 
to litei’ary work. From an early date 
he had interested himself in phonotiios 
and in spelling reform. In 1868 he won 
the Trevelyan prize for an essay on 
phonetic spelling, which oonvincod one 
of the examiners, Max Muller, of his 
pliilologioal promise. There folWed in’ 
1878 bis ‘English Sounds^ and English 
iSpelling.’ In 1879 he joined the newly 
formed Spelling Reform Association and 
edited its journal, ‘ The Spelling Reformer * 
(1880-1). He devised two alphabets, the 
‘ Victorian form ’ for educational purposes, 
and the ‘Elizabethan form* fot li|Qrary 
purposes. The former departed further than 
the latter from accepted orthography; but 
^e method of both was semnd. 

.|Jn 1874 Fleay joined the Now Shakspere 
Society on Us foundatidft by Feedorick Jamies 
Furnivali' [q. v. Suppl. 11], and he applied 
much of his manifold industry ^oi iK>me 
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twentj^oars to the oluoidation of Shake- 
spearean and Elizabethan drama. He oon- 
tributod many papers to the * Transactions 
of the New Shakspere Society’ His Shake- 
speafban bdbka. began modestly with an 
‘ Introduction to Shakespeare Study ’ (1877). 
There followed a useful * Shakespeare 
Manual ’ U678), with editions of Marlowe’s 
‘Edward II* (1877), and of Shakespeare’s 
‘ King ^bn,* and of the anonymous play 
on tho theme (1878), as well as two pam- 
phlets, ‘Actor Lists, 1678-1642* (reprinted 
from ‘Royal Hist. Soc. Trans.’ 1881), 
and * History of Theatres in London ’ 
(1882). All these efforts were preliminary 
to his tluroe imposing compilations: ‘A 
Chronicle History of tho Life and Work 
of William Shakespeare ’ (1886), ‘ A 

Chronicle History of the Jjondon Stage,* 
1569-1042’ (1890), rand ‘A Biographiciil 
Chronicle of tho English Drama, 1659-1642 * 
(2 vols. 1891). Tho three works were hand- 
somely printed in limited editions and 
quickly became scarce books. 

Fleay’s Shakespearean labours were 
severely praotiool, even statistical. Liter- 
ary criticism lay outside his scope. He 
analysed with minuteness the changes in 
Shak(5Si)eare*B metro and phraseology, and 
rigidly applied metrical and linguistic tests 
to a determination not only of the chron- 
ology of Shakespeare’s and his fellow- 
dramatists’ acknowledged work but of 
the authorship of anonymous plays of the 
ora. His arbitrary identifications of tho 
writers of tho anonymous Elizabeth drama 
were often startling. He w\%s no loss 
dogmatic in his alleged detection of con- 
cealed topical or political allusions in text, 
plot, and character. At the same time tho 
immense care with w'hich he traced the 
history of the playing companies in the 
Shakespearean period threw much new light 
on En^ish drainatio and theatrical history. 

From Shakospcarcan and Elizabethan 
themes Fleay finally turned to Egyptology 
.and Assyriolo^, chiefiy in their bearing 
on biblical criticism. His main results 
w6fl& collected in ‘Egyptian Chronology’ 
(1899^ dedioatod to the memory of Edwe^ 
White Benson [q. V. Suppl. I]. His latest 
inquiry ^concerned the Great Pyramid, on 
•which he published a paper in 1905. 

.A self-denying oipd toilsome student 
who lived a secTud^ life, Fleay diod at 
27 Daffbmo Road, Upper Tooting, London, 
on 10 March 1909, and was buried at 
Ilrookwood cemetery, Woking. JIo married 
,on 14 Jan. 1869 Mary Ann Kite, who pre- 
deceased him in 1896. Their only child, 
'^ohn, survived him. 



latiQ^ .of 'i^retd^ 
tlw dt Oo^us^j 

V^Hua’ (1874) ; 
and Spenser’ (Gla4;oWr lB77i' 

Sehoof and College Gk^os’)! ji^d 
‘ Land of Shakespeare ffl^^ted ’^*|l880). 

[Private inf prmation ; Tecrtiimdnials’eolleoted 
by Fleay, 186^70 (privately printed) ; Athen- 
niim« March (by Ikri A. :W. * Ward) ; 

' Frodorie Harrison’s Autobidgraphioal Memoirs/ 
1911.] . ^ «vl-- 

FLEMING, GEORGE ' (1838^l9Di), 
▼Urinary surgeon, bom .at.Gl|dgp^ on 
. 11 March 1833, An '.of a . j^ 
shoeing-smith there. ‘ Early<'in- |tfe nd.iVae 
taken by his father 

both were employed in ishop 

of a veterinary sui^^n. ]Ai_ stitkeeSltiently^ 
entered the service, ..of. a X^rknown 
veterinary surgeon/ of Mthiehebt^, v ^ohn ‘ 
Lawson, who lE^t him to Diek’s* College 
in Edinburgh. He took seyel^ medals and 
prizes, and in 1855, obtain^ the oertidcate 1 
of the IHghland. and A^cultural Society of 
Scotland, which wfui then roeoj^sed as a 
veterinary diploma. / .A4: .the Soid of that 
year ho sentcnred the hi^y • veterinary 
service, and served in;the Oriinea until the 
termination of the Wfu*/,. ^n 1860 he 
- volunteered for. the expedition to North 
China, and was present at the capture of 
the Taku Forts and the surrender of Pekin, 
receiving for his services a medal with* two. 
clasps. Whilst in China hd* imderteojk an 
expedition beyond the Great Wall, which 
he described in * Travels > on Horseback 
in Manchu Tartary ’ (186^. ; la 1866 he 
obtained the diploma of the lteyal Collide'' 
of Veterinary Suigedhs, amd in 1867 served 
with the army in Syria and Egypt. On ^ 
return he spent' some years with, the rdi^i 
engineers at Chatham. In .1879. k6 . 
appointed inspecting veterinary Mirgeon. at' 
the war office, and. in prmi^ial. 

vet^cury sur^n. to the araiy. fa B??; • 
ho Was made U.B. and 4a 1890 ke^ letir^^, ' 
from the amy. f ^ J* 

Fleming became a vice-president 
Royal College of Veterinary in ' 

1867, a year alter hfeadmlsBion, aiia...S 1 
memlter of council in Ipi.v iHe );i^'etootea^ 
president in 1880, when ther,a^taM0tli'^f<»^ ^ 
an act of pa4iament to x^pt the tij|M : 
of veterina^ suigeon • to'"'’.ijie^.^plbmA 7 ;. ; 
holders of ^khe o<d^ had ;|^^ 
atidky his energy and pertmMty.he>WM 
mainly instrumental in seouibg ’ 

throu^ parliament .^o£ the.-: Vetecbaar;;^^ 

VOL.^nXVIliU-417P. XI,. ' 


Surgeons ;Aoit^ 1881, vriiioh irapos^ a 

The ndsase <4, the .ritte a* 

publio scandal. Flet^ tei!W.la .^^ude 
re-eleCted preridentibr three Vtipfa stuices- 


subsotiirfibn pa 7 Ms^ ’ 188^^- ^ hp a, token,’ 
aoooidi^ to iheib|N%>|ten ’ of 

* sineere.esteem aftid.^TOtnd^;.v«!^' ^ 

He received 

.dea^ .of . LL.D. nbrn the . Univefidty 
: pi Glas^w. He died on i3"^prif 1901 
.at Higker L^h, Combe Matw 
Devon,, bis residenoe in later Hfcr .. Ho 
was three time4 hiamed; (1) *|o Alicd, 
dafpghter of J. B^keof Athersteneiri 1863; 
(k) to Susan, dag&ter W- Sbbmonof 
. Updhurol^’ Keh(^ 1878 '; (8) to Anna, 
8<^htei; bf Cproxiei R. D, P^efather of 
Kilbraokei|i(,"oD. Xeitri^^ who survived him 
>and aftorVards temcume^* \ ' 

Fleming was a vo|uininpiis uoriter, con- 
tributing largfdy to preltesional^^ journals 
and" to general revie^. He. translated 
^fran the French ChauveauV * Cpmparutive 
Anatomy of the Dpmestioated Jnimala ’ 
(1873; 2nd edit.' v(891), and from the 
German Neumann’a 'Pamites and Parasi- 
tioal Diseases of thelDomesticatesd ^imals ’ 
(1892; 2nd edit. 1005)1 '’^s^orately 
^ublish^ '.works inplude ; Iv ' V Vi viseotion : 
IS it neo^aiy or jjastffiaJblef^ I860. 2. 

* Horse-Sho^ and ' Horse^ShoOipg'^ their 
H&tpry,, jCta/ 1809^^^4*• Animal 
Plaghes ; their ffisto^, and Pre- 

vention,’ vbl. h- 1871; m 1882. 4. 
VPraptlcal Horse-Shoeing/’ 1872 ; 10th edit. 
,l^i > 5;. * Rabies and Hydhi^hPbia,* 

' l8)% 61 ‘ AManual pt Veterinary Sanjtary 
and IPoliby,*' -2 vpIs. 1875. 7. 
^ Text Book 'tdjvbtorina^ ^Obstotrios,’ 
l/i87Sf 2^«^tl ^8. fjEhe Inffiienpe 

of'H^tedity and Contagion' fa 'the P^a- 
gatjpir p{» Tuberouloris,’ 1883. ‘ 8. Opera- 

^ 9^ voldme^ ^P^mks on prb- 
fmonid sttbjitets .* w:a8 givpn by him in 
|9QQ: to .IHke. Rc>y<C|611e90 of Veterinary 

i [The Times* / 10., . April' . IdQl ; - Vetetinavy 

rW- 

J^AlpIS <18KK4908^mnBa 
b<». Yo* 1890, 

"waa ^ of Patrlok 

who .married 
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in 1820 Mary, daughter of Captain Francis him succoritor on 20 Aug. 1881, and prtv 
Kirkpatrick. Both families were of Scottish centor with a probendal stall on 3 Jan. 1883. 
extr&tion. From 1833 to 1830 the boy In 1880 Lord Boaconsficld was inclined to 
was in Jamaica, his fatlier having become appoint him first bishop of Liverpool, 
paymaster to the OOth regiment; and on but local pressure caused John CJharles 
his father’s death in 1838 his mother, Ryle [q.v. Suppl. 1] to be preferred. Hoafter- 
wlio survival till ►Scf)tcmbor 1876, moved wards declin^ the bishopric of Sydney 
to Bath. Ilis two brothers, William and with the primacy of Australia, Nov. 
Francis, were sent to Sandhurst, but ulti- j 1884 fsee Babby, Alfred, Suppl. II |, and 
mately took orders ; William, an old- • from reasons of iiieomo Lord Salisbury’s 
fashioned protestant, died vicar of Christ j successive offers of tJie deaneries of Cliestcr 
Church, Chislehurst, in May 1900. tfames ; (20 Deo. 1885) and of Norwich (6 May 
'went to King Edward Vi’s grammar . 1889). Honorary chaplain to Queen 

school, Bath, in 1840, and to Shrewsbury j Victoria (1876) and chaplain in ordinary 

in 1846, under Benjamin Hall Kennedy ! to her (1880) and to Edward VII (1901), 

[q. V.]. He was in the school eleven, and , Fleming from 1879 preached almost yearly 

won the Millington scholarship, matricu- before Queen Vidloria, and b(*fore Edward 
Jating on 15 Nov. 1849 at Magdalene College, Vll, when Prince of Wales, at Sandringham. 
Cambridge, from wliich ho graduated On 24 Jan. 1892 he preached at SaJidring- 
in 1853, proceeding M.A. in 1857 and B.D. ; ham tho sermon in memor}’^ of the Duke 
in 1864. Ordained deacon in 1853 and of Clarence [sec Alb krt Victor Cheistian 
priest in 1854, ho was curate, first, of St. •Edward, Suppl. I], which was published as 
Stephen, Ipswich (1853-5), and then of ‘ Recognition in Eternity,’ and had a con- 
st. Stephen, Lansdown, in the parish of tinuous sale, reaching in 1911 to about 
Walcot, Bath (1855-9), ^vith charge of tho 67,000 copies. The author’s profits, amount- 
chapel of All Saints, where his plain evan- ing by May 1911 to 1725/., wore distributed 
gelical preaching attracted good congrega- between two charities named by Queen 
tions. Ho started classes of instruction in Alexandra — tho Gordon Boys’ Home and 
elocution for \vorking people in 1859, and* the British Homo and Hospital for In- 
was a strong advocate^ of total abstinence, curablos. From 1880 Iteming was Wbitc- 
In 1866 lie was appointed by trustees to tho head professor of preaching and elocution 
incumbency of Camden church, Camberwell, at tho London Col logo, of Divinity (St. 
forjnerlyheidbyHenryMolvi]l[q. V.], andin John’s Hall, Highbury). Three times — 
1873 was presented by the marquis (after- 1901, 1903, and 1907 — he was appointed 
wards first duke) of Westminster to the* William Jones lecturer (sometimes called 
vicarage of St. Michael, Cheater Square, tho Golden lectureship) by tho Haber- 
Adiuil tcd on 19 Feb. 1874, ho retained this dashers’ Company. Fleming, who early in 
benefice till his death, becoming chaplain 1877 denounced the ‘ folly, obstinacy, and 
to the duke of Westminster in 1875. contumacy’ of tho ritualists in ‘The 
On 21 Juno 1899 tho second duke of West- Times ’ (25 J|tn. 1877), ceased to wear 
minster, on behalf of the congregation, pre- tho black gown in the pulpit after the 
sen ted him with an address and 2000/. judgment in Clifton ?;. Ridsdale (12 May 
on tho completion of twenty-five years’ 1877). But his suspicion of ritualism in- 
incumbency. During the period parochial creased with his years (c/i Mbs. Cbeiqh- 
schools and lopol churches increased and a ton’s Li/e and Letters of Mandell CreiyhUm, 
convalescent Jioine, for which a parishioner ii. 308-309). In later life ho supported 
gave Fleming 23,500/., was built at Birch- the protestan^i agitation of John Konsit 
ington. Outside his parish his chief in- [q, "v, Suppl. II]. His personal rela- 
tci-ests were Dr. Barnardo’s Homes [see tions with C. H. Spurgeon [q. v.], 
Baknabdo, Thomas John, Suppl. II],* William Morloy Punshon [q. v.], and other 
tho Religious Tract Society, of which he nonconformist leaders were very cordial, 
was an honorary secretary from 1880 ; and Fleming died at St. Miohaol’s Vicarage on 
the Hospital Sunday Fund, to wliich he 1 Sept. 1908, and was buried at Kcnsal Green 
trained his congregation to maket large cemetery. A roredHs and choir stalls in 
annual contributions, amounting in twenty- memory of him were placed in St. Michael’s 
eight years to nearly 35,000k , (1911), and a statue of King pdwyn in York 

Moanvvhilo on 30 May 1879 Lord Beacons- Minster. Ho married, on 21 June 1853, 
field nominated Fleming to a residentiary •at Holy Trinity, Brompton, Grace, elder 
^nonry in York Minster (see Debate in daughter of Admiral Purcell, who died on 
House of Lords, 16 June 1879). William 25 May 1903. They had three sons 
liiomson [q. v.], archbishop of York, made and three daughter^. A cartoon portrait 
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of Fleming by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fletcher was a voluminous writer. 
Fair* in 1889. , To the ‘ Transactions * of the Ottawa .Field 

Fleming’s personal charm and grace of Naturalists’ Club he contril)uted a ‘ Flora 
speech made him popular, but ho was Ottawaensis,’ and with George H. Clark 
i\cither a student nor a thinker. * The he published ‘ Farm Weeds of Canady ’ 
Stolen Sermon, or Canon Fleming’s Theft,’ (1906). Valuable papers on injurious insects 
a pamphlet issued in 1887 (embodying an and on the diurnal lepidoptera appeared at 
article in the ‘ Weekly Churchman,’ 0 May), intervals. Seventeen species of butterflies 
showed that one of two sermons by Flem- boar liis name. Ho died at Montreal on 
ing, published as ‘ Science and tho Bible ’ 8 Nov. 1908, and is buried in Beechwood 
(1880), reproduced almost verbatim ‘The cemetery, Ottawa. 

Bible Bight,’ a sermon by Hr. Talmage Ho married in 1879 Kloanor Gertrude, 
(* Fifty S‘*rmons,* 2nd series, 2nd edit. 1870, eldest daughter of Collingwood Schreiber,* 
p]). 312-21). Fleming explained in a pub- -C.M.G., Ottawa, by whom ho hod two 
lished letter that he Jiad inadvertently daughters. 

lransferr(‘d Dr. Talmage’s sermon from Ids The Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club 
common- place book. Apart from some orcctotl in his memory a drinking-fountain 
twenty separate sermons, chiefly for special with bronze mc‘dallion at tho experimental 
occasions, Fleming publisheil a useful farm, and had a portrait painted by 
manuiil on ‘ Tho Art of Reading and Franklyn Brownell, R.GA., which now 
Speaking ’ (1896) and ‘ Our Crjujious hatigs in tho Ottawa public library. 

Queen Alexandra (1901) for the Religious* [Information supplied by Flotuhor’s daugh- 
Iract Society ly ^ Lake; momorial notices by 

fA. B. M. Fiulayson, Life of Canon the Ottawa Field Naturalists' Club in Tho 
Klcming, 1909 ; ' The Times, 2 Sept. 1908 ; Ottawa Naturalist, vol. xxii. No. 10, Jan. 
Record, 1 Sept. 1908 ; Guardian, 2 and 9 Sept. 1909.J , P. E. , 

1908 ; Crockford, (Jicrical Directory, 1908.] 

K. If. P. FLINT, ROBERT (183§-1010), pliilo- 
FLETCHER, JAMES (1852-1908),' sopher and theologian, bom^ear Dumfries 
natiiralisi, born at Ashe, near Wrotham, on 14 March 1838, was the son of Robert 
Kent, England, on 28 March 1852, was Flint, at that time a farm ovorsocr, by his 
second son of Joseph Flitcroft Fletcher wife (born Johnston). His lirst school was 
by his ^^'ifo Mary Ann Hayward. The at Moffat. In 1852 he entered Glasgow 
eldest son, Flitcroft Fletcher, was an artist University, where he distinguished himself 
who exhibited five ])ictures at tho RoyaF ^(without gniduating) in arts and divinity. 
Academy (1882-6), dying at tho age of tliirty- Having been employed as a lay missionary 
six, Fletcher was educated at King’s School, by the ‘Elders’ Association’ of Glasgow, 
Roeliestei’, and joined the Bank of British he was licensed to pretich in 1858, and 
North America in London iii 1871. In 1874 for a short time acted as assistant to 
ho was 1 ransf erred to Canada and stationed Norman Macleod tho younger [q. v.], at the 
at Montreal. In 1875 ho entered the Barony Church, Glasgow. He w^as minister 
Ottawa office of the bank, and, ro^imiing of the East Church, Aberdeen (1859-62) 
in May 1876, was employed in tho libraiy and of Kilconquhar, Fife (1862-4), a 
of parliament until 1 July 1887. Fletcher, country parish, which gave him leisure for 
whose leisure was devoted to the study study, improved by visits to Germany, 
of botany and entomology, was then On the death of James Frederick Fcrrier 
appointed entomologist and botanist to [q. v.] in 1864 Flint was elected to succeed 
tho jecently organised Dominion experi- him in the moral philosophy chair at St. 
menial farms. Since 1884 he had acted Andrews University, among the competing 
as Dominion entomologist in the depSrt- candidates being Thomas Hill Green [q. v.]. 
mont of agriculture. Elected a fellow the This* chair he held till 1876, w’ hen ho 
I^nnsean Society on 3 Juno 1886 and amem«r succeeded Thomas Jackson Crawford 
ber of tho Entomological Society of America [q. v.] in tho divinity chair of Edinburgh 
and other scientific Societies, he was one University. On this appointment he was 
of the founders of tho Ottawa Field Natur- made LL.D. of Glasgow and D.D. of Edin- 
alists’ Club. At his death he was president burgh. Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] had 
of the Entomological Society of Ontario, similarly migrated from the one chair 
and honorary secretary of the Royal Society to the other. Flint was appointed to a > 
of Canada. In 1896 he received the number of foundation lectureships. [He 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Queen’s was Baird lecturer (1876-7); in 1880 he« 
University. crossed to America, and delivered a course 
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aa Stono lecturer at Princeton ; in 1887-8 
he was Oroall lecturer. Ho was elected 
on 21 May 1883 corresponding member of 
the Institute of France (Academic des 
sciences morales et poliliques), and was a 
follow ,of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Ho resigned his chair to devote himself to 
literary work, a purpose hampered by 
failing health. For some time he lived 
at Musselburgh. He delivered the Gifford 
lectures in 1908-9. He died, unmarried, at 
his residence, 3 Royal Terraco, Edinburgh, 
on 25 Nov. 1910. 

Flint was in person spare but well knit;* 
his pale features w^oro an expression of 
self-command; his dark moustache gave 
distinction to his clerical garb. He hod 
few intimates, and lived much of his life 
apart, devoted to his studies, always a 
hard reader, of extraordinary diligence in 
research and facile i)owor of mastery. He 
had no taste for amusements, country 
walks being his one recreation. With his 
students he was popular, for he was patient i 
and kind ; yet it is said that of them all ! 
only two were ever privileged to accompany | 
him in his walks. His methods were | 
deliberate, his composition slow and sure 
in a small and^eat hand^vriting, his speech | 
measured and with sprue peculiarities of • 
enunciation, c.g. ‘ awtoms,’ * know-ledge.* | 
All his work u as planned on a large scale ; 
the cycle of his divim‘ty lectures ext-ended 
to seven sessions ; his best-known books, 
complete in themselves, were parts of wider 
schemes ; his sermons have been described 
as of ‘ magnificent length and toughness * ; 
that his preaching was liiglily esteemed 
was due to his easy grasp of Iris subject, 
the elevation of his treatment, his straight- 
forward style, and the convincing tones of 
his penetrating voice. As a thinker his 
cliaracteristio was the confidence vdth 
which he brought all matters to the test 
of reason, trusting it as a guide to positive 
conclusions, and resting nothing on senti- 
mental or prudential grounds. On lines 
of independent judgment ho*^ followed in 
the succession of Butler and Paley, wel- 
coming every advance of physical science 
and speculative thought as enlarging the 
lield for critical investigation and help- 
ing to clear the issue. His students were 
stimulated to the exercise of their ownsninds 
and to the attainment of a high intellectual 
standard. In church matters ho kept aloof 
from many current controversies, but on 
.occasion (1882) arguing strongly for the j 
mtuntenanco of the national church on a 1 
^hasis of * mutual understanding, concilia- 1 
and peace.* In connection with the ' 


Edinburgh University tercentenary in 
1884, in a series of professorial portraits 
by William Hole, Flint is etched in 
knightly armour as champion of the 
common faith. On his retirement in 1903 
his portrait, painted by Sir George Reid, 
was presented to him by his students ; it 
is now in his sister’s possession, but is 
ultimately to belong to tho Edinburgh 
University. 

Ho wrote : 1. * Tho Earth is the Lord’a,* 
1859 (sermon, Ps. xxiv. 1, 2). 2. ‘ Christ’s 
Kingdom upon Earfb,’ 1865 (sermons). 
3. ‘ The Philosophy of History in fEurope] 
France and Germany,’ 1874; translated 
into French by Professor Ludovic Carrau 
of Besaneon. 4. ‘Theism,’ 1877 (Baird 
liccture) 7th edit., 1889. 5. ‘ Antitheistic 
! Theories,* 1879 (Baird liCcture) ; 3rd edit. 
11885. 6. ‘A Sermon,’ Edinburgh, 1881 

(on Rev. i. 5). 7. ‘ The Covenant, 1660 to 
•1690,* Edin. 1881 (lecture). 8. ‘Christianity 
in relation to other Religions,’ Edin. 
1882 (lecture). 9. ‘The Duties of the 
People of Scotland to the Church of Scot- 
land,’ Edin. 1882 (lectures). 10. ‘ Vico,’ 
1884 (critical biography of Giovanni Bat- 
fista Vico). 11. ‘The Claims of Divine 
Wisdom,’ Edin. 1885 (sermon to young). 
12. ‘The Church Question in Scotland,’ 
1891. 13. ‘History of the Philosophy 

of History,’ Edin. 1893 (first section, 

: ‘Historical Philosophy in Franco and 
j French Belgium and Switzerland,’ 1893). 

*1 14. ‘ Socialism,* 1894 ; 2nd edit. 1908. 

I 1.5. ‘ Hindu Pantheism,’ 1897. 16. ‘ Ser- 
mons and Address^,’ 1899. 17. ‘Agnosti- 
cism,’ 1903 (Croall Leoture). 18. ‘ Philo- 
sophy os Scientia Scionliarum,’ 1904. 19. 

‘ On Theological, Biblical and other Sub- 
jects,’ 1905. Besides these, he wrote many 
articles, especially those on ‘ Theism * and 
‘Theology,* in the ninth edition of tho 
‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.’ 

[Scotsman, and The Times, 26 Nov. 1910 ; 
How Scott’s Fasti Eeoles. Scotic. 1869, 
ii. 458; 187 U iii. 516; W. Hole, Quasi 
Ciirsores, 1884, 145, sq. (with portrait) ; 
Vaperoau, Diet, des Contemp. 1893 ; W. 1. 
Adfiison, Roll of Graduates, Univ. Glasg. 1808, 
198 ;« information from Mr. Andrew Clark,* 
iyS,S.C. ; personal recollection.] A. G. 

FLOYER, ERNEST AYSCOGHE (1852- 
1903), explorer, bom on 4 July 1852 "at 
Marshchapel, IJncs., was eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Ayscoghe Floyer {d. 1872) 
by his uife Louisa Sara (1830-1909), daughter 
bf the Hon. Frederic John . Shore of the 
Bengal Civil Service. Hi8"^mother, who was 
granddaughter of John Shore, first Baron 
Teignmouth [q. v.], and survived her son, was 
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a pioneer in the movement for the syste* | Nord-£tbai entro lo Nil and la Mcr llouge * 


matic class teaching of plain needlework in 
English elementary schools, was inspector 
of needlework under the ^ndon ^school 
board, founder of the London Institution 
for •Advancement of Plain Needlework, and 
author of several text-books upon the sub- 
ject. After education at Charterhouse from 
1866 until 1869, Floyer served for seven 
years in the Indian telegraph service, being 
stationed on the coast of the Persian Gulf. 
On receiving his long leave, in January 1876, 
lie started for the unexplored interior of 
Balucliistan. His journc}^ there occupied 
him until May 1877, and his observations 
and surveys earned him a reputation as a 
bold and intelligent explorer. His results 
wow published in ‘ Uncxi^lor^d Baluchistan * 
(1882), with illustrations and map. The 
narrative describes a journey of ex- 
ploration from .Jask to Bampur; a tour 
in the l*ersian Gulf, visiting the island of 
Henjan and other places; and a journey 
of exploration from Jask to Kinnan via 
Anguhran. There are appcndicas on 

tlialects of Western Baluchistan and on 
plants collected. In January 1878 ho was 
appointed inspector-general of Egyptian 
tclegraplis, a post which he held until his 
death. He so ailininistered the department j 
as to convert an annual loss into a 
substantial annual surplus. Ho induced 
the goveriunont to devote a portion of this 
to experiments in the cultivation of trees 
and plants upon the soil of the desert, lie 
took charge of tliese experiments in the 
capacity of director of plantations, 
state railways and telegra 2 )hs of Egypt. 
Ho cultivated successfully cactus for fibre, 
casuarina for ttdegraph poles, Ilyoacyamus 
muticiis yielding the alkaloid hyoscyamine, 
and other plants. Having discovered 
nitraUi of soda in a clay in Up 2 )cr Egypt, 
he w'as ax^pointed by the govermnent to 
superintend the process of its extraction. 
At the same time he engaged in exploration. 

In 1884 ho made a journey from Haifa to 
Hcbba, and in 1887 surveyed two routes 
between the Nile and the Bed Sea in about 
N. lat. 26°. In 1891 ho was appointed by 
the Khedive to the command of an imjKJr- 
tant expedition in a more southermpart of 
the saine desert (about N. lat. 24°). In tliis 
expedition he r^scoveral the abandoned 
emerald mines of Sikait and Zabbara which 
had been worked at various epochs from 
early times. As the result of Floyer’s 
report these mines were reopened. The*! 
outcome of this expedition, antiquarian, | 
scientific, and economic, is fully described 
in his oiTicial publication, * £tude sur la 


(Gairo, 1893, 4to, with maps and lUus^ 
trations). For seiVices to the military 
authorities Floyer received the British 
medal * Egypt, 1882,* with clasp ‘ The Nile, 
1884-6,* and the Khedive’s bronze star. 
Floyer, who was popular with his native 
emiJoy^, had a mastery of Arabic and 
possessed an ear for minute differences of 
dialect. 

Floyer died at Cairo on 1 Dec. 1903. 
He married in 1887 Mary Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. William Richards 
Watson, rector of Saltdcctby St. Peter’s, 
Lincolnshire, by whom he left three sons. 

Floyer described lus Egyptian explora- 
tions in ‘The Mines of the Northern 
Etbai* (‘Trans. Roy. Asiatic Soc.* Oct. 

1892) ; ‘ Notes on the Geology of tlie 

Northern EtbaiJ (‘Trans. Geol. fcSoc.’ 1892, 
vol. xlviii.) ; * Ftfrther Routes in the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt ’ (‘ Geogr. Journ.* May 

1893) ; and ‘Journeys in the Eastern Desert 
of Egyi^t * (‘ Proc. Roy. Geogr, yoc.* 1884 
and 1887). To the * Journal ’ of the ‘ Institut 
Egyptien’ for 1894-6 he contributed many 
papers on antiquarian, botanical, and agri- 
cultural matters. 

[Personal knowledge ; Joiirii.’* Roy. Asiatic 
8oc. April 10U4.J V. 0. 

FORBES, JAMES STA ATS (1823-1904), 

I railway manager and connoisseur, born at 
j Aberdeen on 7*March 1823, was eldest of 
j•the six children of James Staats Forbes, 

I a member of a Scottish family long settled 
! in England, by his wife Ann Walker. 

I A brother, William, became manager of the 
I Mid]az)4 Great Western railway of Ireland, 
and was father of William, who is general 
manager of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast railway, and of Stanhojx) 
Alexander Forbes, R.A. Educated at 
Woohvich, James was brought up in 
London as an engineer, and showing skill 
as a draughtsman, he entered in 1840 the 
office of Isambard Kingdom Brunei [q. v.J, 
who w as then constructing the Great Western 
line. Joining the Great Western Company’s 
service, he reached by successive steps the 
]X)8t of chief goods manager at Paddington, 
lie next secured an ai>jK)intmcnt on the 
staff of the Dutch-Rhenish railway, then 
under ^English management, and soon rose 
to the highest post, bringing the lino, then 
on tho verge of bankruptcy, into a state 
of comparative success. On his retirement 
tho directors retained his partial services 
as their permanont adviser. In 1861 tho 
directors of tho London, Chatham and 
Dover railway (which, formed by amal- 
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gamation in 1859, was then in the hands of 
a receiver) made him their general manager. 
He had previously beeYi offered, and 
twice refused, the post of general manager 
of the Groat Western railway at a salary of 
10 , 000 /. 

Debt, confusion, pressing creditors, and 
lack of money menaced the Chatham and 
Dover company, which was fighting for its 
very existence against two powerful neigh- 
bours, the South Eastern and the London and 
Brig]] ton lines. Under Forbes’s skilful and 
daring leadership the lino held its own, and 
in 1871 he joined the board of directors^ suc- 
ceeding in 1873 to the post of chairman, 
which ho held jointly with that of general 
manager until 1 Jan. 1899. On the amalga- 
mation, at that date, of thb Chatham lino 
with the South Eastern, Forbes declined the 
chairmanship of thej'oint boards, but acted 
as their adviser. In his mafiagement of the 
finances of his own company,' his tact in 
presiding at meetings of shareholders, 
and the exceptionally good terms which 
ho secured for the Chatham railway in the 
amalgamation, Forbes proved himself a 
skilled diplomatist of great ability. 

He also restoredr the fortunes of another 
bankrupt concern, the Metropolitan District 
railway ; joined its board on 6 Oct. 1870, | 
was chairman from 28 liVov. 1872 to 5 Sept. 
1901, and from that date to 17 Feb. 1903 
advisory director. For twenty-five years 
(1870-95) the rivalry betWhen Forbes of 
the Chatham and the District and Sir 
Edwai^ Watkin [q. v. Suppl. II] of the 
South Eastern and the Metropolitan was 
a source of anxiety to the shareholders 
and of much profit to lawyers, il^orbcs 
was at a great disadvantage, his opponent 
having control over two concerns which 
w'ere solvent and successful and being 
himself a ^raihvay strategist of a high 
order. But for the suavity of temper 
and charm of manner of his rival, 
Watkin would probably have succeeded 
in crushing the two* youngoi; and poorer 
companies. 

Forbes Avas connected with several other 
railways, most of them heeding help to 
bring them out of difficulties. He was 
director and at one time deputy-chairman 
of the Hull and Barnsley line, and financial 
adviser to a still ipore unfortunate line, the 
Didcot, Newbury and Southamj^n; he 
Avos chairman of the' Whitechapel and Bow 
railw^, and 6i lhe''^jteentV Ganal City 
and Docks railvir«y* .^s lost lihe was 
incorporated in.>tfl88ff. fbr the construoticffi 
of a line along the Regent’s- Canal from 
Paddington the docks, but no progress 
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has yet been made to carry out the scheme. 
His financial ability was widely in request. 
He was chairman of three important 
electric^ light companies, a director of the 
lAbn Fire insurance Company, and president 
of the National Telephone Company ; from 
many of these boards he retired towards the 
end of his life. 

Though a rigid economist, Forbes was 
always ready to introduce improvements 
when convinced that they were worth 
their cost. He adopted the block system, 
automatic brakes, and hydraulic stop blocks. 
To him were due the trials of the twin-ship 
system as represented by the Calais-Douvros, 
and he was largely responsible for tho fine 
boats for the cross-Channel service belong- 
ing to the railway companies. Forbes 
excelled as an administrator on broad lines 
and in boldly taking an initiative, but had 
no taste for details. Ho was a frequent 
witness before Parliamentary Committees, 
and was a first-rate after-dinner speaker 
(cf. Bailvxiy News, 9 April 1904). 

In September 1873, at a bye-clcction, 
he unsuccessfully contested Dover in the 
liberal interest, but did not again seek 
Parliamentary honours. 

Forbes was much interested in art and, 
though his judgment was sometimes at 
I fault, enjoyed a considerable reputation as 
a collector. His large collection of works 
of nineteenth-cchtury artists included many 
examides of the Barbizon and modern 
^ Dutch schools. A scleK^liun (about one- 
twelfth) was exhibited at the Grafton Gallery 
in May 1905 (Athenceum, 27 May 1905, 
p. G64). A smaller exhibition, of which a 
printed catalogue appeared, was held 
July 1908 at the Brighton Library and Art 
Gallery. 

Forbes died on 5 April 1904 at his resi- 
dence, Garden Corner, Chelsea Embankment, 
and was buried in tho churchyard of West 
Wickham, Kent, the village where ho 
formerly lived. 

He married, in 1851 Ann (d, 1901), 
daughter of John Bennett, by whom he 
had aa surviving issue a son, Duncan, in tho 
service of the Great Indian Peninsula rail- 
way, and two daughters, of whom Ann 
Bonnett,i>the elder, married gn 1897, as his 
second wife. Major-gen. Sir Charles Taylor 
Du Plat, K.C.B. (d: 1900). 

There is a portrait of Forbes, executed 
in 1881, by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, and 
a m^blo bust (circ. 1893) by Trentenoir 
of Fipi^nce, both in tho pos^ssion of his 
executors. A oaricaturo by * Spy * appeared 
in ‘Vanity Fair* in 1900 (vol. xxxii. pi. 
775). 
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[Authority above cited ; Engineer, 8 April of his statttes, wliioh did much to extend 
1904 ; The Times, 6 April 1904 ; E. H. his reputation. 

McCalmont. Pari. Poll Book, 7th edit. 1910, Ford was elected A.R.A. in 1888 andT 
pt. 1, 87 ; Debrett ; private information.] in 1895^ and became a corresponding 

W. member of the Institute of France. His 
FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW (1852- example had much to do with that awaken- 
1901), sculptor, bom in Islington on 27 July ing of English sculpture in tho last 
1862, was son of Edward Ford (d. 1864) by quarter of the nineteenth century which 
his i^e Martha Lydia Gardner. His family had its initial impulse in the teaching 
moved to Blackheath while he was still a of Dalou at South Kensington and 
child. His father, who was in business in was helped by Ford’ff great personal 
tho City, died when he was barely twelve;* popularity. Like most sculptors ho was 
After he had spent some time at Black- physically powerful, although of medium 
heath proprietary school^ his mother deter- height, but, also like most sculptors, 
mined that ho should follow the strong bent ho overworked himself, and probablv 
towards art wliich he had already shown, shortened his life by tho energy with 
She took liim to Antwerp, where she sent which he set about not only his own work 
him to the Academy as a student of paint- but, that of other people. On the death of 
ing. From Antwerp theyj moved after a Harry Bates [q. v. Suppl. I] he undertook 
time to Munitih. There Ford studied under to complete some of that artist’s unfinished 
Wagmuller, who advised him to transfer work, just at a timo when commissions 
lus attention to modelling, which he did. were coming in thick and fast to his own 
Before leaving Munich Ford married, in studio. About tho middle of 1900 ho was 
1873, Anno Gwendoline,’ the third daughter attacked by a dangerous form of heart 
of Baron Frans von Kreuzer. disease, which left him, after a year of 

On returning to this country about 1874 more or less precarious health, unable to 
Ford settled at Blackheath, whence ho sent resist the attack of pneumonia from which 
a bust of his wife to the Royal Academy of he died at 62 Acacia Road, N.W., on 
1875. This at once attracted attention, 23 Dec. 1901. He was '*buricd at East 
and from that timo onward the sculptcftr’s Finchley. Ho was survived by his mother, 
career was watched with interest. Beginning his wife, four som, and a daughter, 
with the statue of Rowland Hill at the The best portrait of Onslow Ford is a 
Royal Exchange (1881), hismore important hciwl by John Macallan Swan [q. v. 
works aro ; ‘Irving as Hamlet * (1883), in the Suppl. 11], which is the property of tho 
Guildhall Art Gallery ; ‘ Gordon* (1890), thei painter’s widow. He was also painted by 
group of tho famous general mounted on a Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A., Sir Hubert von 
camel, of which examples are at Chatham Herkomor, R.A., Mr. J. McLure Hamilton, 
and Khartoum ; tho Shelley memorial in and others. A memorial obelisk, including 
University College, Oxford (1892); tho a medallion protrait in profile by A. C. 
equestrian statue of Lord Strathnaim at Lucchesi and a replica of Ford’s own 
Knightsbridge (1895); and the memorial figure of Poetry from tho Shelley memorial, 
to Queen Victoria at Manchester (1901). was set up at tho junction of Grove End 
Besides these monumental works Ford Road with Abbey Rood, in St. John’s Wood, 
executed many busts, invariably marked by [The Times, 26 Deo. 1901 1 Men and 

taste in conception, delicate modelling, and Women of tho Timo ; personal kno^xledgo.] 
verisimilitude. The best, perhaps, are the W. A. 

heads of Millais, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, FORD, WILLIAM JUSTICE (1853- 
Orchardson, Matthew Ridley Corbett, the 1904), cricketer and writer on cricket, tho 
duke of Norfolk, M)^. Briton Riviei^e, Sir oldest of seven sons of William Augustus 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir Walter Arm- Ford, of Lincolii’a^ Inn Fields, by. his wife 
strong. Sir Hubert von Herkomer, and M, Katlierine Mary Justice, wak bom in London 
Dagnan-Bouverct. Ford also modelled on 7 Nov. 1853. Of Ills brothers, Augustus 
serie-s of bronze statuet^. In eaefi of these Frank Justice. (6. 1858) and Francis 

he endeavoured to embody some playful Gilbejrtson Juslice (6. l-fjCfi) , distinguished 
fancy which was, occasionally, less sculp- themselves in Repton, Cambridge Univer- 
turesquo than literary. The most successful, sity, and , Middlesex cricket, whfio a third, 
^rhaps, of these are * Folly * (bought by the Ldonel G^rgo Brid^ Justice , (b. 1865), 
Chantrey trustees and now in the^'^ate becamo hoadma8tar,.^f farrow in^ 1910. 
Gallery), ‘ The Singer,* ‘ Applause,* ‘ Peace, ^heated at . Eagle^^o&, Wimbledon, 
and ^Echo.* Ho was one of the first and\at Repton, where, ho played in the 
English sculptors to publish small replicas cricket eleven (l’870-2). Wilfiitm entered 
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St. John’s CoUogo, Cunbridt ^, as minor ] In 1866-7 he served as A.D.C. to the major- 
* scholar in 1872, became foundation scholar general at Mauritius, and from 1869 to 
in 1874, and graduated B.A. with second- 1873 he was adjutant of his regiment. On 
class classical honours in 1876, proceeding 1 Feb. 1873 he became lieutenant-oolonel, 
M.A. in 1878. He was a master at Marl- and afterwards he made his first acquaint- 
borough College from 1877 to 1886, and ance with South Africa, where he was 
from that year till 1880 was principal of thenceforth employed for the greater part 
Nelson College, New Zealand. On hia return of his active career. From 1873 to 1879 
to England he became in April 1890 head- he was on the staff at the Cape of Good 
master of Leamington college, from which Hope acting as assistant military secretary 
ho z-ctirod in 1893? to the general oflficer there. In that 

Of splendid ph 3 ^ique (he was 6 ft. 3 in. capacity, or on special service, he was 
in height and weighed in 1886 over engaged in much active warfare in South 
17 stone). Ford was os a cricketer one of Africa. In 1876 he served in the expedi- 
the hardest hitters ever known, surpassed tion to Griqualana West, luring 1877-8 
only by Mr. C. 1. Thornton. His longest he 'was with lieut. -general Sir Arthur 
authenticated hit was 144 yards ; in (kmynghame [q. v.] through the sixth 
August 1885 at Maidstone he scored 44 Kaffir war. He was mentioned in des- 
runs in 17 minutes in the first innings, and patches, and w^-s made colonel on 16 Oct. 
76 nins in 46 minutes in the second innings 1878 and C.B. on 11 Nov. following. In 
for Middlesex!;. Kent. Ho was a alow round { the course of 1878 he became military 
arm bowler and a gOod field at point. After secretary to Sir Bartlo Frero, the high 
retiring from hia work as schoolmaster, commissioner. Throughout the Zulu war of 
ho wrote much on cricket, publisliing ‘A 1879, of which Frederic Augustus Thesiger, 
Cricketer on Cricket* (1900); ‘Middlesex second baron Chelmsford [q. v. SuppL IIJ 
County C.C. 1864-1899* (1900); and was in chief command, Forestier-Walker w^as 
‘The Cambridge C.C. 1829-1901* (1902). employed on special service. In the early 
Ho compiled the articles on ‘ Public School stages of the campaign he w as principal 
Cricket ^ for * Wisdon*s * Cricketers* staff officer to No. 1 column, being present 
Almanack* (1896-1904) and in Prince at the action of Tnyezane and during tJie 
Kanjitsinhii*s ‘ Jubileet Book of Cricket* occupation of Eko we. Subsequently lie was 
(1897). He also oontributud articles to the on the lino of communications and in 
‘ Cyclopasdia of Sport * and to the ‘ Kncycio- command of Fort Pearson and the Lower 
pasdia Britannica,’ and thg chapter on Tugcla district. He received the medal 
‘ Pyramids and Pool * to the Badminton , with clasp, and was mentioned in des- 
volume on ‘ Billiards.* patches Gnz. 6 March, 18 May 

Foixl died of pneumonia at Abingdon 1879). iletuniing to Phigland, lie was from 
Mansions on 3 April 1904, and was buried 1 August to 14 Nov. 1882^sistaiit adjutant 
at Konsal Green. Ho married in 1887 and quartennastcr-gcneral of the hoznc 
^Miss K. M. Browning, of Nelson, Now district; but from 12 Nov. 1884 till Dec. 
Zealand. 1885 ’he was again in South Africa, serving 

[The Times, 4 and 6 April 1004 ; Wisden’s with the Bechuanaland expedition under 
Orioketers* Almanack, 1905 ; Kuygarth’s Sir Charles Warren as assistant adjutant 
Oricket Scores and Biograpliiea, 1879, xii. and quartermaslcr-goncral. Ho was nomin- 
747 ; xiv. xcii ; Cricket, 17 Juno 1886 (with ateil C^M.G. on 27 Jan. 1886 and major- 
portrait) ; J. Pyoroft’s Cricket Chat, 1886 general on 31 Dec. 1887. From 1 April 
(with portrait).] AV. B. O. jggg jggg gerv'cd as brigadier- 

FORESTIER- WALKER, Sir FRED- general at Aldershot, and from 19 Dec. 
ERICK WILLIAM EDWARD FORES- 1890 to 30 Sept. 1895'he was major-general 
TIER (1844-1910), general, bom at Bushey commanding the troops in Egypt. On 
on 17 April 1844, w^as eldest of the four 26 May 1894 he was created K.C.B. for his 
sonsof General Sir Edward Walter Forestier- services in Egypt. Subsequently he was 
Walker, K.C.B. (1812-1881), of the Manor hcut.-gerieral 'commanding the western 
House, Bushey, Hertfordshire, by bis first district of England from 1 Nov. 1895 to 
w^ife. Lady Jane, only daugliter of F/ancis 18 Aug. 1899, with headquarters at Devon- 
(jrant, sixth carl of Seafield. His grand- port. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
uncle was Sir George Townshend Walker, second Boer war it was decided to recall 
first baronet [q. v.]. Educated at the Royal Sjr William Butler [q. v. Suppl. II] from the 
Military College, Sandhurst, he entered the command of the forocs at the Cape, and 
Scots Guards os lieutenant o^ 5 Sept. 1862, the appointment was offered at very short 
and w'os promoted captain on 11 July 1866. notice to Forestier-Wttlkcr, who accepted it. 
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He arrived at CajM Town on 6 Sept. 1899, 
and wae there during the ohi^ stages 
of the Boer war. Placed in command of 
the lines of communication, he performed 
his exceedingly important duties with”his 
usual thoroughness. At the outset he had 
to provide for the defence of a frontier 
1000 miles long, and was active in support 
of Sir Bedvers BuUer’s advance. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches. On 18 April 
1901 he handed over his post to Major- 
general Wynne, and embarked for England. 
On 7 July 1902 he attained the rank of 
general, and on 1 Sopt. 1905 he succeeded 
Sir George White (1835-1912) as governor 
and commaiider-in-chicf of Gibraltar, having 
just before, on 31 July of the same year, 
been nominated colonel of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers. He received the re- 
ward for distinguished service in 1893, and 
was nominated G.C.M.G. in 1900. 

Ho died from heart failure at Tenby on 
30 Aug. 1910, and was buried at Bush^, 
Hertfordshire. Li 1887 ho maniod Mabel 
Louisa, daughter of Lieut. -colonel A. E. 
Hess, late Northumberland fusiliers, and 
left one son. 

A caricature portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appcaited 
in * Vanity Pair ’ in 190Z 

[The Times, 1 Sept. 1910; T. Martineau, 
lafe of Sir Bartle Eioro, 1895, vol. ii. ; Sir 
Frederick Maurice, History of the War in 
South Africa (1899-1902), 4 vols. 1900-1910 ; 
The Times History of the War in South 
Africa, ii. 114,, iii. 207-8 ; Walford’s County 
Families ; Hart’s and Official Army Lists ; 
Burke’s Peerage.] 11. M. V. 

FORSTER, HUGH OAKELEV 
ARNOLD- (1855-1909), secretary of state 
Ibr war. [See Arnold-Fouster.] 

FORTESCUE, HUGH, third Earl For- 
TESCUM (1818-1906), eldest son of Hugh, 
second carl (1783-1861), by his first wife, 
Lady Susan (d. 1827), elde.st daughter of 
lludley Ryder, first earl of Harrowby, was 
born in London on 4 April 1818. A 
younger brother, Dudley Francis Fortescue 
(1820-1909), was M.P. for i&idover (1857- 
1874) and a commissioner in lunacy (1867- 
1 883). Known till his grandfather’s death 
in 1841 as the Hon. Hugh Fortescue, 
and thenceforth till 1859 as 
Ebrington, he was educated at Harrow 
school and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He left the university in 1839 to Ijccome 
private secretary to his father, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, mid in 1840-1 he 
was private secretary to Lord Melbourne,* 
the prime minister. Elected in 1841 M.P. 
for Plymouth in the whig interest, he held 
the seat for eleven years, having as his 


opponent in 1843 the chartist, Hen^ 
Vinoent [q. v.]. Declining to stand again’ 
for Plymouth, he unsuccessfully contested 
Barnstaple in 1852, the constituency being 
disfranchised for bribery two years later. 
In 1854 he was return^ for Marylebono, 
and he' held the seat until 1859, when, 
owing to ill-health, he resigned, and on 5 
I December was rai^ to the peerage in his 
father’s barony of Fortescue. On his 
father s deatli on 14 Sept. 1861, he succeeded 
to tlie earldom. 

Ebrington, whdhad advocated the repeal 
of the com laws, was appointed a^ lord-in - 
waiting m the Russell govemmoiit of 1846, 
and from 1847 to 1851 was secretary to the 
poor law board. Ho was also appointed 
a member (unpaid) of the Metropolitan 
Consolidated Commission on Sowers in 1847, 
and was its chaimtian (unpaid) in 1849-51. 
He had no place in the Aberdeen go Ver- 
mont, }>ut taldng groat interest in the health 
of the soldiers during the war with Russia, 
he visited in 1850 the barracks and military 
hospitals. Contracting ophthalmia, he lost 
'an eye, and seriously injured his health. 
Ilis speeches strenuously advocated sanibiry 
improvements in the army, and lie spoke 
frequently on the reform of local govern- 
ment in Jjondori. After his elevation to the 
peerage, Fortescue took little part in parJia- 
m out ary life. Though a li bcral by tradition, 
he tiitfered from Gladstone on the Eastern 
crisi.*? of 1878-9, and sat on the cross benches. 
»He declared himself a liberal unionist on the 
homo rule controversy in 1880. 

A social reformer of much earnestness. 
Lord Foi tescuc w as the author of numerous 
addresses and ijamphle£s on local govern- 
ment, healtli in towms, middle-class educa- 
tion, and other subjects. Tliey included 
‘ Unhcaltliiness of Towns,’ a lecture 
delivered in the JMechaiiics* Institute ut 
Plymouth (1840); ‘ Representative »Sclf- 

Governmont for the Metrojiolis,’ a letter to 
Lord Palmerston (1854); ‘Public Schools 
for the Middle Classes ’ ( J 804) ; an address 
to the section of statistics and (economic 
science, British A-ssociation, Plymouth 
(1877) ; and an address reatl at the Sanitary 
Congress, Exeter (18S0)« ‘ Our Next Leap 

in the Dark,’ on the franchise bill, a ro- 
priitt from the ‘ Nineteenth Century * 
(1884) showed the drift of his political 
ideas. Ho favoured the extension of the 
powijrs given to county authorities under 
the Local Government Act of 1888, and 
advocated the cstabUshmont of. a local 
university in Devonshire. He supjiorted 
Frederick Temple, then bishop of Exeter 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], in establishing the diocesan 
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oonferenco, and Spoke at its earlier meetings: oi)* ^ 1B66 he graduated D.Sc. at 
besides subsoribing hberally to schools the University of *Ix)ndon) and i|i the 
and religious institutions. Fortescue» who same ^year he resigned his post on the 
was a^good horsemitn, was the last man gee' j^al survey became lecturer to 
who h^itually paid calls in London and the Miners’ Association of Comwidl and 
make his way to the House of Lords on Devon and secretary to the Royal Cornwall 
horseback. He encouraged stag'-liunting. Polytechnic Society. In 1^68 he was 
purchasing the reversion to the greater employed by^ the iUiedive^^of Egypt on 
part of Exmoor on the death of Mr. F. W. an exploring expedition to examme the 
Knight in 1897. minerid resources of the Sinaitic peninsula. 

The earl died at Castle^hill, South Molton, He alsor reported in the same year on a 
on 10 Oct. 1905, having married on 11 March Venezuelan goldfield, and from 1869 to 
1847 Georgiana Augusta Charlotte Caroline, 1872 he was engineer to a gold-mining 
eldest daughter of the Right Hon. George company in Northern Italy. In 1872 
Lionel Dawson-Daracr ; she died on 8 Deo. he was nominated Inspector of Mines 
1866. Of hia thirteen children, the eldest under the new Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
son, Hugh, ia the fourth and present earl, lation Act, being appointed to Corn- 
Sir Seymour 'John, formerly captain R N., wall. Eight years later — ^ih 1880— he was 
served in Egypt in 1882 and at Suakin in transferred to North Wales, whore he re- 
1885, and was an oquerry-in- waiting to King mained for twenty-one years. In 1890, on 
^ward VII; Lionel Henry Dudley was the death of SirWarington Smyth [q. v.], 
killed in action near Pretoria on 11 June ho became professor of mining at the Royal 
19^, and John William is librarian at School of Mines, an office which ho held 
Windsor to King George V. A daughter, concurrently with his inspectorship. He 
Lucy Eleanor, married Sir JMichael Hicks- proved an excellent teacher. In 1897, as 
Beach, first Viscount St. Aldwyn. inspector of mines, ho investigated the cause 

A portrait in oils by Eden Upton Eddis of an underground fire in the lead mine of 
(c. 1850) is in possession of the family at Sifaofell in the Isle of Man. The cage in 
Costle-hill. A cartoon portrait ot Ji)arl which he had descended with an exploring 
Fortescue appeared in * Vanity Fair ’ in 1881. party was jammed in the shaft, and the party 
A part of the chancel o\’ Filleigh, the church was subjected to a process of slow poisoning 
of the parish in which CastJodiill stands, was by the carbon monoxide generated by the 
adom^ in his memory. fire. All the contemporary accounts of 

[The Times, 11 Oct. 1005 ; private inform- this accident attest the courage with 

ation.] L. C. S. « Avhich, in the face of apparently certain 

FOSTER, Sm CLEMENT LE NEVE death, Foster noted Jiis own sensations 

(1841-1904),iuspeotorofmine8 and professor for the benefit of science. Foster never 
of mining at the Royal School of Mines, recovered from the cardiac injury sustained 
was second son of Peter Le Neve Foster during the process of gradual suffocation. 

S 9.««y.], secretary to the Society of Arts from For nearly a year he was incapacitated. 

853 to 1879. His mother was Georgiana Besides his official work, Foster pro- 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Clement ducod munerous reports, and advised on 
Chevalhor. Born at Camberwell on 23 many questions cohnccted with mining 
March 1841, ho was educated first at and mining legislation. He served on 
the collegiate school in Camberwell, and various departmental committees and 
afterwards at the College Communal of ro^ral commissions, including those for the 
Boulogne. In 1857 ho graduated Bachelior Chicago and ^the St. Louis Exhibitions, 
ds Sciences of the empire of France. In He was a juror at the Liventions Exhibi- 
the same year ho entered the School of tion in 18^, at Paris in 1867, 1878, 1889, 
Minos in London, where he took many and 1900, ^so at Chicago in 1893. Ho 

E rizes and left a brilliant record. Thence received the legion of honour for services at ' 
e went to the mining school of Freiberg. Parii^in,1889 ; became F.R.S. in 1892, and 
In 1860 he was appointed on the geologtcal was knighted in 1003. In 1901 he resigned 
survey of England, and for five •years the inspectorship, but the professorship 
he was engaged in field work in Kent, he retained until his death, which took 
Sussex, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. His place on 19 April 1904, at Colehemo Court, 
first Bcientifio publication was a memoir Earls Court. Ho was serving on the royal 
prepared with William Topley on the valley ^mmission on coal supplies at the time, 
of the Medway and the donu(fation of the Foster translated from the Dutch of 
weald, and was published in the * Qu&rterly P. Van Diest a work on Banca and its 
Journal of the Geological Society’ (vol. tin stream works, learning the Dutch 
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language for the punpo (Tniro» 1867)> Fofter’s^fenealodoal works b^an with 
and in 1876^ with WiUia^ Ga]low^» he pjdi^reesof thequiSerfainiUilof]^ 
published a translation the it^oh Forster (1862;^d edit. 1871); of Wilson 
of Prof. Gallon’s treatun on mining, of High Wiay wad Kendal (187^; of 
His principal work M a t&tbook on^ Fox of ; .F8JmQath.^ .T|d& Orokers of 
' Ore and Stpne Mining’ (1804; 7th ediC Lineham (1872)7 afl tf which were printed 
revised by Prof. S. Hubert Cox» 1910), and privately. There followed later p^grees 
he wrote the article on Mining in the 9th of the families of Tease, Harris, and &ck- 
edition of the * Encyclopsedia Britannka.’ house, as well as of Biiiik^. 

He was also author of a textbook on In 1873 he projected his * P^grees of the 
* Mining and Quarrying ’ (1903) and of County Families of Englandf.* The first 
numerous memoirs and papers in the volume, * Lancashire Families,’ apj^ared in 
‘ Procec£Lings ’ of the Geological and other that year, and it was followed by three 
scientific societies and in various scientific volun^of* Yorkshire Familim* (1874). He 
periodicals. From 1894 he ‘‘'^edited the printed ' Glover’s Visitation of Yorkshire ’ 
mineral statistics issued by the home in 1875 ; in 1877 there appeared liis 
offiee, and the annual re^rts on mines ‘ Stemmata Britannica,’ part only of a 
and quarries. While he acnioved consider- collection of pedigrees of untitled gentry, 
able reputation as a geologist and metal- and in 1878 the ‘ Pedigree of* Sir John 
lurgist, it was as a miner andr a mining Pennington, Fifth Lord Munciister.’ 
expert that he was really eminent. Though In 1879 ho published, in collaboration 
at the beginning of his inspectorship with Mr. Edward Bellasis, Blue Mantle, 
energy in imposing novel restrictions and his laborious * Peerage, Baronetage and 
in insisting on the reform and improve- Knightage.’ Foster pursued the main 
ment of existing methods was little appre- ^methods of Sir BerpardTurke’s work; but 
ciated by the mining community, he aiming at greater accuracy, he exposed 
ultimately won in both his districts the mythical ancestries, and placed in a section 
esteem aliko of miners and mine-owners, entitled * Chaos * baronetcies of doubtful 
He married in 1872 his cousin, Sophia creation. Foster’s undertaking was violently 
Chcvallicr, second daughter of Arthur F. attacked by Stf^plujp Tucker, Rouge Croix, 
Tompson of Belton, Suffolk, and had one in the ‘ Genealogist,’ iv. 64, on account, 
son and two daughters. Ills widow received principally, of its heraldry, and Foster and 
a civil list pension of 100/. in Aug. 1904. his colleague Bellasis defended themselves 
[Proc. Roy. Soo. Ixxv. 371 (by Prof. Judd) ; in a pamphlet, ‘A Review of a. Review of 
Nature, 28 April 1904 (by Hilary Bauerman) ; * Joseph Foster’s Peerage.* ‘ The Peerage/ 
Journal of* Soc. of Arts, 29 April 1904 (by which was re-isssued in 1881, 1882, and 
the present writer) ; Trans. American Soc. 1883, was ultimately amalgamated mth 
of Mining Enginejsrs, vol. 3o (1004), p. ^2 ; Lodge’s, which adopted much of its form. 
Engineer, 22 April 1904.] H. T. W. ^ In 1881 Foster established a periodical 

FOSTER, JOSEPH (1844-1905), entitled ’Collectanea Genoalogiea et 
genealogist, born at Sunniside, Sunderland, Heraldica,’ which appeared at irregular 
on 9 March 1844, was eldest of five sons and intervals up to 1888. There he printed 
three daughters of Joseph Foster, a woollen serially transcriptions of legal ancl other 
draper of Bishop Weannouth, by his wife registers and genealogical researches, some 
Elizabeth, daughter of Emanuel Taylor, of which (i.c. ‘Members of Parliament, 
Myles Birket Foster, founder of the London Scotland ’) (1882) were re-issued ecparately, 
bottling firm of M. B. Fostqr & Sons, was and others were left uncompleted. In the 
his grandfather, and Myles Birket Foster periodical there also appeared much treii- 
Iq. V. Suppl. I], the water-colour painter, ohant criticism and exposure of current 
was his uncle. His ancestors were genealogical myths, in wliich l^’bstcr hod 
members of the Society of Friends from" the assistance of JJfr. J. Horace Round, 
tho earliest times until the resignation of ]\{eanwhilo Foster, with heroic labour, 
his father a few years before his birth, transcribed the admission registers of the ^ 
Educated privately at North Shields, Sun- Inns ^f Court, and tho institutions to 
dorland and Newcastle, Foster began livings since tho Reformation. Some 
business in London as k printer, but soon fruits of this labour were published in 
abandoned it for genealogical research, • ' Men at the Bar : ^ Biographical Hand- 
to which ho had devoted lus leisure fionf List’ (1888); ‘Adnussions to Gray’s Inn, 
an early ago. To that pursuit he hence- and Marriages in Gray’s Inn Chapel ’ 
forth gave uf> all his time with self- (1889) ; and ‘ Index Ecclesiasticus : or 
denying enthusiasm and industry. j Alphabetical Lists of all Ecclesiastical 
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Dignitaries in England and Wiles, 18()0- 
1840’ (1890). ♦ 

In 1885 Foster iindertopk to edit for 
publication the transcripts by Joseph 
Lemuel Chester [q. v.] of the ‘Oxford 
Matriculation Register,’ and the ‘ Bishop 
of London’s Register of Marriage Licences,’ 
which had become the property of Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch. Foster copiously sup- 
plemented Clicstcr’s work from his own 
independent researches. The ‘ Oxford 
Matriculation Register,’ alphabetically 
arranged, was published in eight volumes 
under the title ‘Alumni Oxoniqnses’; 
four volumes, covering the period 1715- 
1886, appeared in 1887, and another four 
volumes, covering the period 1500-1714, in 
1891. By way of recognition of this 
service the university gave liiin the 
honorary degree of M.A. in 1892. Next 
year he carried his work a stage further in 
‘ Oxford Men and their Colleges.’ ‘ London 
Marriage Licences’ (1521-1869) was pub- 
lished from Chester’s transcript in 1 887. 

In later life Foster wrote much on 
heraldry. ’Phero appeared in 1897 his 
* Concerning the Beginnings of Heraldry as 
related to Untitled Fersons.’ To a series 
of volumes, issued under the auspices of the 
eighth Lord Howard dq Walden and called 
the ‘ Do Walden Library,’ Foster contri- 
buted ‘ Some Feudal Coats of Arms from 
Heraldic Rolls ’ (1902) ; * A Tudor Book of 
Arms,’ ‘ Some Feudal Lords and their 
Seals,’ and ‘ Banners, Standards and 
Bodges ’ ( 1 904). Foster’s heraldic work was 
severely censured by Mr. Oswald Barron, 
editor of the ‘ Ancestor,’ to whose strictures 
ho replied in two pamjihlets, ‘A Herald, 
Extraordinary ’ and ‘ A Comedy of Errors 
from Ancestor III’ (1902-3), 

Foster’s work met vith very little siqj- 
port in his lifetime, though some of his 
compilations arc of great and pennanent 
value. He was not a scholarly archae- 
ologist, but his energy as a transcriber 
and collector of geneaiogiccal data has few 
parallels in recent times. 

He died at his residence, 21 Boundary 
Road, St. John’s Wood, on 29 July 1905, 
heing buried at Kensal Green ccmotcry, 
name is also inscribed on a memorial 
^^^no in Bishop Wearmouth cemetery. 
He^ married, on 12 Aug. 1869, Catherine 
^^rk, oldest daughter of George Pocock 
Burgess Hill, Sussex, and by her had 
tyivo sons and three daughters. 

Foster’s library of bo&s and manuscripts, 
many of them plentifully annotated, was 
privately dispersed at his death. Four 
volumes of grants of arms were secured for 


the British Museum, Add. MSS. 37147- 
37150. 

Besides the works mentioned, Foster’s 
publications include : 1. ‘ Our Noble and 
Gentle Families of Royal Descent,’ 2 vols. 
4to. 1883 ; largo edit. 1885. 2. ‘ Noble 

and Gentle Families entitled to Quarter 
Royal Arms,’ 1895. Ho also edited ‘ Visi- 
tation Pedigrees ’ for Durham (1887), for 
Middlesex (1889), for Northumberland 
(1891), and for Cumberland and Westmore- 
land (1891). 

[Allibone’s Diet. Suppl. 1891; Brit. Mus, Cat. 
Till} Times, 1 Aug. 1905 ; jirivato information. J 

P. L. 

FOSTER, SIR MICHAEL (1836-1907), 
j professor of physiology in the University of 
Cambridge, born at Huntingdon on 8 March 
1836, was eldest child in a family of three 
sons and seven daughters of Michael Foster, 
F.R.C.S., surgeon in Huntingdon, by his 
wife Mercy Cooper. Sir Michaers grjind- 
fathcr, John Foster, was a yeoman farmer 
of Holywell, Hertfordshire, witli anti- 
quarian tastes, wiio left to the British 
Museum a collect ioji of coins found in his 
neighbourhood. The father w'as a baptist 
and his family lived in an atmosphere 
of fervent nonconformity. Foster was 
educated first at Huntingdon grammar 
school and later (1849-1852) at University 
College School, London. Tho religious 
tests domandecl by the University of Cam- 
^ bridge stood in the w'ay of his entering 
for a scholarship there. At the ago of 
sixteen l^o matriculated ^at tho University 
of London, and griuluated B.A. in 18.54 
with the university scliolarship in classics. 
Choosing his father’s profession, Foster 
in 1854 began the study of science 
and medicine at University College. 
There in 1856 ho obtained gold medals 
in anatomy and physiology, and in 
chemistry. In 1858 he proceeded M.B., 
and in 1859 M.D. of London University. 
Tlie next two^yoars were spent partly in 
medical study in Paris as well as at home, 
and partly in original investigation. Owdng 
! to threatenings of consumption ho w’ent on 
a sea voyage as surgeon on tho steamship 
‘ Union ’•without beneficial result. In 1861 
he joined his father in praotico in Hunting- 
don. His health improved, and in 1867 he 
accepted an invitation from Prof. Sharpey 
to become teacher in practical physiology 
in University College, London. There he 
vapidly showed his practical gifts as a 
teacher. Two years later he was appointed 
professor in the same subject, and ho 
succeeded Huxley as Fullcrian professor 
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of physiology at the Royal Institution, ology and histology — tho latter two being 
In 1870 he left Tjondon for Cambridge, generally regarded as insignificant parts of 
on his appointment, chiefly on Huxley’s | human anatomy — ^woro taught by means of 
recommendation, to tho newly established i lectures and tho oxhibition of specimens, 
post of praelector of physiology in Trinity j macroscopic or microscopic. Sharpoy no 

doubt had somewhat extended this simple 
plan before he invited Foster to join him 
in London ; but tho fiijst course of practical 
physiology given in England appears to have 
bocm that given by Foster. In 1870 Huxley 
instituted a course of practical biology, 
with Foster os one of his demonstrators. 
Foster’s first care on coming to Cambridge 
was to introduce practical classes in 
physiology, physiological chemistry, his- 
tology, and biology, and those wore soon 
followed by a class in embryology. In 
order to facilitate tho conduct of those 
classes he co-operatod mth Burdon- 
Sanderson, Lauder Bruntt)n, and Klein 
in writing a ‘Toxt-Book for the Physio- 
logical Laboratory ’ (1873), with his pupil 
F. M. Balfour in writing ‘Tho ElomoFits 
of Embryology’ (1874), and obtained tho 
assistance of another of his pupils, John 
Newport Langley, in writing ‘ A Course of 
Elementary Practical Physiology ’ (1876), in 
which liistology was included. His classes 
were tho fororimners of those conducted 
in tho laboratories of zoology and botany, 
the goverruiicnt side of the house. Ho found subsequently ostabfishod in Cambridge, 
himself unable to support tho government Tho ])lan of teaching developed by Foster 
in several of its measures, notably the and by Huxley rapidly spread throughout 
■ducation bill of 1902, and finally crossed Croat Britain and America. Foster’s 
the floor of tho house, 1 henceforth voting •belief in tho value of direct (observation 
with the ' liberal opposition. At the of natural phenomena was tmeompaniod 
general election of 1 906 ho stood for the by a belief in tho virtue of research ; and 
iiniv(?rsity as a liberal, and was defeated by this ho had a faculty of communicating to 
24 votes. On28 Jan. 1907 he died suddenly his pupils. It was through his infiue^ico 
from pneumo-thorax in London, and was that most of liis early pupils devoted 
buried in tho cemetery at Huntingdon, themselves to original inquiry. The earliost 
For more than thirty years ho had lived at of those, H. N. Martin, became professor 
(ireat Shelford near Cambridge, where ho in Johns Hopkins University, U.S.A., and 
engaged with ardour in gardenings potently helped to develop biological 

Foster was twice married: (1) in 1863 research in America. Foster’s many occu- 
to (Georgina (d. 1869), daughter of Cyrus pations prevented him taking a leading 
Edmomls, by whom ho had, two children, position as an original investigator (cf. 
a son, Michael George Foster, M.D. Journal of Physiology xxxv. 233 for an 
(Camb.), pr^tising at San Remo and at account of his work). Tlic experimental 
Harrogate, and a daughter, Mercy, wife of trend of his mind was shown in his 
J. Tetley RoAve, Archdeacon of Rochester ; main, and almost solo, relaxation — 
(2) in 1872 to Margaret, daughter ofi George gardening. Ho hybridised several plants, 
Rust of Cromwell House, Huntingdon. but chiefly irises, and in these cliicfly 
Foster left his mark on his generation the oncocyclus section. Now and again 
chiefly as a teacher, a writer of scientific he publislicd » short article in one of 
works, and an organiser. As a teacher he the horticultural journals (cf. The Garden, 
had a large share in the* development of 15 Nov. 1890, 18 ^eb. 1893), but a good 
the present method of making practical* many of his hybrids he left undescribed, 
work in tho laboratory an essential part Foster’s ‘Text -Book of Physiology,* 
of the courses in biological science. In published in 1876, gave a critical account 
his student days, zoology, botany, physir of the state of physiology at the time ; 


i;oiiego. in iiio loiiowmg year an nonorary 
M.A. degree was conferred on him by the 
university, tho complete degree being 
conferred in 1884. In 1872 also he was 
elected F.R.S., and became one, of the 
general secretaries of tho British As- 
sociation, a post which ho resigned after 
four years, though4io continued throughout 
his life to take an active part in the w^orking 
of the association. In 1881 he succeeded 
Huxley as biological secretary of tho . 
Royal Society, an office Avhich ho held 
for twenty-two years- In 1899 ho was 
president of the British Association, and 
in the same year was created K.C.B. In 
1900 ho was elected M.P. for the University 
of London, and this led him to apply for 
a deputy to perform the duties of his 
(Cambridge professorship, and three years 
later to his resignation. In politics Foster 
was a liberal, but on tho introduction of 
Gladstone’s homo rule bill he joined tho 
liberal unionists and gave a general support 
to tho conservative government. On enter- 
ing the House of (Commons lie sat at first on 
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the evidence for and against the current College, Cambridge ; the latter belongs to 
theoiies being dispassionately weighed* his son, but a replica of the head and 
Its attractive style and its occasional shoulders is in the poiteession of the Boyal 
passages'of vivid literary merit plac^ it, Society. 

^(mgst text-books, in by itself. [Year Book of Boy. Soo, 1906, p. 18 (mves 

Both at home and abroad it had an imme- of honours) ; Brit. Med. Jouml 9 ¥eb. 
diate success. Six editions were published 1907 ; Joum. of Physiol xxxv. 233, March 
and part of a seventh ; tl^e third edition 1907 ; Bendioonti a! B. Aocad. d. Linoei 
was perhaps the best, since in the later (Boma), xvi. Ap. 1907 : Cambridge Bov. 
remodelling it lost something of its 30 May^l907 ; Proo. lain. Soo. 1907, p. 42 ; 
original unity of purpose. He wrote also Proo. Koy. Soo. B. Ixxx. p. Ixxi, 1908 ; 
a ‘Science Mmer 01 Ph 3 rBiology* (1890), Colorado Med. Joum. Oot. 1900 ; The Gardon. 
a life of Claude Bernard (1899),^ A History 16 Nov. 1890, 18 Peb.|il893; Gardeners’ 
of Physiology during the Sixteenth, Sevan- Chron. 1883 ; Gardon Life, 9 Peb. 1907.] 
toonth and Eighteenth Centuries’ (1901), * N. L. 

and ‘Simple Lessons in Health for the Use FCJULKES, ISAAC (1836-1904), Welsh 
of the Young * (1906). He was also joint- author and editor, born in 1836 at the farm 
editor of the collected edition of Huxley’s of Cwrt, Llanfwrog, Denbighshire, was son 
‘Scientific Memoirs* (1898-1902).* Foster in of Peter Foulkes by his Avife Frances. 
1878 founded the ‘ Journal of Physiology,’ At the age of fifteen ho was apprenticed 
tho first journal in the English language to Isaac Clarke, printer, Ruthin ; in 1857 
devoted solely to the subject, and remain^ he entered^ the office of the ‘ Amserau ’ 
its sole editor until 1894. Its pages were newspaper in Liverpool, and soon after- 
confined to accounts of original investiga- wards sot up a printing business of his 
tion, though for egme years an appendix own in that city, which ho conducted 
was issued giving a list of books and papers until his death. He issued in 1877-88 
of physiological interest published else- ‘ Cyfres y Ceinion * (The Gem Series), a 
where. In its early years most of tho rising series of cheap reprints of Welsh classics 
school of American physiologists used it which gave notable stimulus to the Welsh 
as a means of publication. literary revival at the end of the nineteenth 

Foster had great poVeijs of (frgaiusation. century. In May 1800 he began to igsae 
It was chiefly through him that tho I the ‘Cyraro ’ (Welshman), a weekly Welsh 
Physiological Society was founded in 1875, j newspaper intended primarily for * Liver • 
and the International Congress of Physio- pool Welshmen, but soon read widely in 
legists established in 1889. During Iii^j Wales as well; Foulkes was both editor 
long tenure of the office of secretary of | and publisher, and made tho journal a 
tho Royal Society ho seized every oppor- literary medium of high value. Ho died 
tunity of forwarcling tho cause of science, at Rhewl, near Ruthin,* on 2 Nov. 1904, 
and took a prominent part in most of the and was buried in Llanbodr churchyard, 
plans for combined scientific action. He He married (1) Hannah Foulkes, by whom 
strengthened the connection between the he had two sons and three daughters ; and 
Royal Society and the government, and (2) Sinah Owen. 

‘ tho most varied forms of scientific expe- Foulkes, * who was known in bardic 
ditions apd explorations found in him circles as ‘Llyfrbryf’ (Bookworm), was a 
a strong supporter. His influence was keen student of Welsh literature, and as 
perhaps more especially felt in the estab- author, critic, editor and publisher, devoted 
lishment of the International Association to this cause^ literary judgment and un- 
of Academies, and in the arrangements flogging energy. Ho wrote : 1. ‘ Cymru 

leading up to the publication of tho * Ii^er- Fu ’ (a volume of folklore), pt. i. Llanidloes, 
national Catalogue of Sciontifie Papers.’ 1 1862 ; pts. ii. and iii. liverpool, 1863-4 ; 

He was a member of tho committee 1 2nd edit. Wrexham, 1872. 2. ‘ Rheinallt 

appointed by the colonial office to advise ! ap Gn\ttydd ’ (a novel), Liverpool, 1874. 
as to the best means of combating disease ; ; 3. A memoir of the poet Ceiriog, livcr- 
he served on the royal commissions on^Jpool, 1887; 2nd edit. 1902; 3rd edit, 
vaccination, disposal of s^age, and tuber- I 1911. 4. A memoir of the novelist, 

culosis, and on tho commission appointed to Daniel Owen, Liverpool, 1903. Among 
consider the reorganisaUon of tho University other works which he both edited and 
of London. * ^published are ‘Enwogion Cymru,’ a bio- 

Portraits of him wore painted by Her- graphical dictionary of eminent Welshmen 
komer and by the Hon. tfohn Collier ; the (Liverpool, 1870) ; the * Mabinogion,’ with 
former is in the possession of Trinity ^ translation into modem Welsh (1880) ; 
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Trebor WW*' (1883); 
(1888). 

and Yoike’a ‘Bo;^ JCnbM p£, WaIeB 
were also issued imm bi| ^ , 

rBvttones (Oswestiy), 9 Not. 1^} 

thin^^Oiveiool). 26"^ ^7 W» 5 f Tl® 

from Mr. Lewis Jones, Butbin.] J. B. 1* 

FOWLE, THOMAS WBLBANK (1835- 
1903), thoologiMi and writer on Ae poor 
law, born at Northallerton,; Yorkshire, on 
29 Aug. 1835, was son;; of Thomas •^'owle, 
solicitor, and of Mary 
Northallerton. Af jj|pr education at Durham 
school (1848-63) and at Charterhouse, he 
entered Exeter College^ Oxford, in 1854 ; 
after a term’s stay there he^ gained 
an open scholarship at Oriel College, 
graduating B.A. in 1858 (M.A. 1861). As 
an undergraduate he took an active part 
in the debates at the Union, and was 
president in 1858. His intimate associates 
indludod Thomas Hill Green [q. v.] and Prof. 
Albert Venn Dicey, and his sympathies, 
like theirs, were democratic. After reject- 
ing thought of the bar, he took holy omers 
in 1859, becoming curate of Staines in 
Middlesex. In 1863 he was appointed vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Hoxton. Under his inttu- 
en6o new soho^ were built, which, managed 
by a committee of churohracn and non- 
conformists, wore the first to bo governed 
under a conscience clauso. Here in a 
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of the franchise to 
in 1884, but he deoHned 
rule^n 1886 and for tlm next ten 
was prominent among the Uberal unictlMs* 
Tffifl authority on social questions w48 
undiminisheci To his advocacy was largely 
due the creation of^ parish and district 
councils under the local government act of 
1894. In 1892 he urged the prudence of 
old-ago pensions in a pamphlet called 
‘Tho Poor Law, tho Friendly Societiea, 
and Old Age Destitution — a Proposed 
Solution * (now edit 1895). * 

Tho sudden death of Fowlers only son 
by his second mfe in 1895 broke his 
health, and ho was compelled by illness 
in 1901 to retire from Jslip to O.xford, 
where ho died on 14 Jan. 1903. He was 
buried at Islip by tli^ side of his son. 

Fowl© was twice married: (1) in 1861, 
to Sarah Susannah (d. 1874), daughter of 
Kichard Atkinson, medical practitioner at 
Richmond, Yorkshire, by whom he had seven 


I.V1U11U1U1111, i i/iiioxiiiv!, whuiii iio iiau SO von 
poor and populous parish his advanced Pdaughtors ; (2) in 1870, to Mabel Jane, 
political ideas gathered strength, and he daughter of Jacob Isaacs a West Indian 
studied closely economic conditions. In merchant; she survived him with a 
1 QAQ liA KrkAii **1 A -cnAni* A# \r„4pA«i I (laughtor. 

Fowle, bv virtue of his liberal culture, 
his thorougn knowledge of social conditions, 
<^peoially in rural districts, and his persua- 
sive eloquence, influenced public opinion 
alike among political loaders and tho working 
classes. His published worksf besides maga- 
zine articles, reviews, and books alrqady 
mentioned, were: 1. ‘Types of Christ in 
Nature: St^rmons pniachod at Staines,’ 
1864. 2. ‘ The Reconciliation of Religion 

and Sckuice,* 1873. 3. ‘ An Essay on tlio 
Right Translation of a’b)// and fttuu' ns,, re- 
galed as exhibiting tho Silence of the Now 
Testament as to tho Conditions of the Future 
life,’ 1877. 4. ‘The Divine Legation of 
VChrisV 1679. 

All enlarged photograph is in the debat- 
ing hall of tho Union l^cioty, Oxford. 

[Memoir by Prof. J. Cook Wilson, Oxford, 
1003 ; Oxford Mag. 28 Jan. 19(6 ; St. 
Luke’s, Nutford Place, Parish Mag. Feb. 
1903 ; CHkrity Organisation Rev. Sept. 1892 ; 
private information*] W. B. O. 


1868 he became vicar of St. Luke’s, Nutford 
Place, and in the same year he reached 
a wider public through an essay on ‘The 
Church and the Working Classes ’ in 
‘ Essays on Church Politics,’ to which 
Profs. Seeley and Westlake also contributed. 
6' In 1876 he was presented 'to the rectory 
of Islip, and there he gave practical effect 
to his theories on social questions. Ho 
instituted and successfully managed an 
allotment system for agricmtoal labourers, 
and as a poor-law guardian helped to 
reduce out-door relief, to which he was 
strongly opposed. 

f' Meanwhile Fowle’s pen was Actively 
devoted to both theology and social 
economy. An active-minded broad church- 
man, he endeavoured to reconcile new 
scientifio discoveries with old religious 
beliefs in three articles on Evolution 
in the 'Nineteenth Century’ (July 1878,« 
March 1879, Sept. 1881), as well as 
in a pithy and suggestive volume 
called the ‘ New. Analogy,’ which he 
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FOWLER, THOMAS (1832-1904), presi- 
dent of Cbrpns Christi College, Oxford, born 
at Bnrton-Statlior, Lincolnshire, on 1 Sept. 
1832, was eldest son of William Henry 
Fowler, by his wife Mary Anne Welch. 
His intellectual development owed much 
in youth to his uncle by marriage, Joseph 
Fow^ler of Winterton (son of William Fowler 
of Winterton [q. v.] ), who had married his 
father’s sister. There was no known kin- 
ship between the two families of the same 
name. 

After attending the Hull grammar 
school and the private school of R. Ousby, 
curate of Kirton-in-Lindsey, he entered as 
a day-boy, in January 1848, 1^‘ng William’s 
College, isle of Man, and was promoted to 
the head-form in August. Among his school- 
fellows w'cre Doan Farrar fq. v. Suppl. IT], 
Professor Hcesly, and the poet Thomas 
Edward Brown [q. v. Suppl. T], who, 
although a year and a half Fowler’s senior, 
formed with him a life-long friendship (cf: 
Letters of T, E. Brown, with memoir by 
S. T. Irwin, i. 20). In half-holiday walks 
with Brown, Fowler began to cultivate 
that eye for beauty in nature which always 
stimulated his zest for travel. On 31 May 
1 850 he matriculated at Oxford, aged 
seventeen, as postmastiir of Merton College. 
Brown was already at Christ Church. In 
1852 Fowler obtained a first class in mathe- 
matical, and a second class in classical, 
moderations ; and in the final examinations^ 
of 1854 a first in classics and a first in 
mathematics. In thi^ same mathematical 
first classes was his friend (diaries Liitwidgc 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) [q. v. Suppl. 1] ; 
together the two reiwi mathematics 
privately with Professor Bartholomew 
Price [q. V.]. 

As an undergraduate Fowler was in full 
83 nnpathy with the * Oxford, movement ’ ; 
but about 18£t4, when he graduated B.A., 
he gave up. his traciarinn opinions and 
connections, as w'ell as the conservative 
political vk^ in which he had been brought 
up, and adopted in pc^miancnce liberal, but 
moderate, opinions in theology and politics. 
In 1855 he was ordained, and became 
fellow and tutor, and in 1857 sub-rector of 
Lincoln College. In 1858 he won the 
Denyer theological prize for an essay on 
* The Doctrine of Predestination aedbrJing- 
to the Cliurch of I^gland.’ 

It was during the twenty-six years of his 
residence in lancoln College (1855>81) 
that he made his name os teacher, writer, 
and man of affairs. As proctor^ in 1862 
he first came into close touch with uni; 
vorSity business. Thenceforth he took % 


leading part in it, either as member of 
Congregation and of the ' Hebdomadal 
Council, or as delegate of the Clarendon 
Press, the Museum, and the Common 
University Fund. His common sense, 
disinterestedness, bonhomie, and breadth 
and clearness of view account for his 
influence. His opinions on university 
reform received early direction from Mark 
Pattison [q. v.], fellow of his college. 
Fowler gave evidence before the University 
of Oxford commissioners on 26 Oct. 
1877 (Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the University of Oxford Commissioners, 
part i. pp. 9^97) on lines which follow'ed 
Pattison’s ‘ Suggestions on Academical 
Organisation ’ (1868). ‘ I advocate,’ ho said, 

‘ a transference of flio more advanced 
teaching from the colleges to the university 
on the grounds that (1) it w^ould tend to 
create a more learned class of teachers ; 
(2) it would remedy certain gross defects 
in our present system of education .[he 
refers here to the immaturity of teachers, 
and the subjection of teachers and taught 
to examinations] ; and (3) it would establish 
a hierarchy of teachers [cf. his evidence 
before university commissioners 11 March 
1873], the places in which could be deter- 
mined by literary and educational merit.* 
In active co-operation with Dean Liddell, 

J. M. Wilson, Dean Stanley, Jowett, and 
others, Fowler played an effective part in 
promoting the important series of reforms 
wliich included the establishment of natural 
science as a subject of serious study in the 
university, the removal X)f tests, and the 
various provisions, financial and other, 
made by the commissioners of 1877, 
especially those by which a career at Oxforcl 
was opened to men willing to devote them- 
selves to study and teaching. 

As a teacher Fowler excelled in the small 
conversational lecture and especially in 
(he ‘ private hour,’ to which ho devoted 
much time with individual pupils, tr 5 ing 
to make them read and think for them- 
selves. One of his earliest pupils at Lincoln 
was John (afterwards Viscount) Morley. 
Fowler was public examiner in the final 
classical school (1864-6, 1869-70, 1873 and 
1878-97; and ho was select preacher 
(1872-4). Fowler was professor of logic 
from 1873 to 1889. Ho had previously 
published * The Elements of Deductive 
Logic* (1867; 10th edit. 1892) and ‘The 
Elements of Inductive Logic ’ (1870 ; 
•6th edit. 1892), a manual which follows 
the lines of Mill’s ‘ Logic ’ with inde- 
pendence and lucidity. While professor, 
Fowler made his chief contributions to 
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literature. His edition of Baoon’s ‘ Novum 
Or^onum/ wbioh came out in 1878 (2nd 
edit. 1889), contain^a valuable oommentary 
on the text ; the introduotion clearly pre- 
sents Bacon's place in the history of thought, 
and embodies much bibliographical re- 
search, for ^vhich Fowler had an apti- 
tude. His monograph 'Locke' (‘English 
Men of Letters ’ series, 1880} is notable 
for the historical setting of philosophical 
ideas, a feature already anticipated in 
his Denyer prize essay. An edition of 
‘ Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, 
with Introduction,’ followed (1881 ; new 
edit. 1901); monographs on > ‘Francis 
Bacon* (1881) and ^ Shaftesbury g^d 
Hutcheson ’ (1882) appeared in the 

‘ English Philosophers * series ; the latter 
contains interesting new matter from the 
‘ Shaftesbury Papers.* 

‘Progressive Morality’ (1884; 2nd edit. 
1895) is a short work remarkable for the 
insight with which moral experience is 
probed and analysed, alwa 3 rs with the 
practical end in view of discovering prin- 
ciples which may bo helpful for the educa- 
tion of character. Of ^Tho Principles of 
Morals,’ part. i. was in print as early as 
1875, but was first published in 1886 in the 
joint names of John Matthias Wilson [q. v.] 
and Fowler ; part ii. (the larger part) came 
out in Fowler’s name alone (see prefaces 
to the two volumes and art. Wilson, John 
Matthias). Like ‘Progressive Morality,* 

‘ The Principles of Morals ’ is of perma- 
nent value; it expresses, with a differ- 
ence due to the altered circumstances of 
the nineteenth century, the philosophical 
temper and outlook of the great English 
moralists of the eighteenth century, 'and 
retains a flavour of their style. Exact- 
ness, and even elegance, of stylo, very 
noticeable in the sermons which he 
preached at St. Mary’s, mark all Fowler’s 
writings. 

On 23 December 1881 Fowler was elected 
president of Cbrpus Christi College, in 
succession to his friend Wilson. Fowler 
entered thoroughly into the life of his now 
college, writing its history, ma^g himself 
fully acquainted with its educational 
.needs and its finance, piloting it g jfilfiill y 
through the difficulties ’of the period of 
transition which followed 1882, when the 
statutes made by the commissioners of 
1877 came into operation, and winning 
the^ esteem and affection of seniors and 
juniors. His exhaustive ‘Histojy of* 
Corpus,’ published in 1893 (Oxford His- 
torical Society), is of special interest as the 
history of a ‘ Ronaissanoe Foundation.* Tn 
VOL. Lxvni.— SUP. n. 


! 1898 he issued a less elaborate account of 
the college in the ‘ Oxford College Histories ’ 
series, and between 1889 and 1900 ho 
wrote a series of articles for this Pictionary 
on Corpus men of mark from Fox, the 
founder, to X, M. Wilson, his predecessor in 
the presidency. To this Dictionary he also 
contributed articles on the philosophical 
work of Bacon and Richard Price. 

From 1899 till 1901 Fowler was vice- 
chancellor of the university. The work of 
the office was exceptionally heavy. The 
Boer war was in progress, and ho os vice- 
chancellor, by arrangement with the war 
office, was charged with the duty of selecting 
for commissions in the army young uni- 
versity men ^eady to go to the front. 
From the strain of inmiiry and correspon- 
dence involved his health never recovered. 
Largely through his influence the opposition 
in Oxford to conferring the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. at the encsenia of 1899 upon 
Cecil Rhodes, whose munificent endowment 
the university a few years after began to 
enjoy, proved innoQuous. 

Fowler, who was made F.S.A. in 1873, 
and hon. LL.D. of -Edinburgh in 1882, 
proceeded to the degree of J^.D, in 1886 ; 
and was elected hon. fellow of Lincohi in 
1900. He died unmarried in his house at 
Corpus on 20 Nov, 1904, and was buried in 
the cemetery at Winterton. In the church 
there a choir-screen, with inscription, was 
erected to liis memory; rand there is a 
tablet in the cloister of Corpus. By his 
will ho was a benefactor of the three 
colleges, Merton, Lincoln, aneb Coipus, with 
which ho had been coimeoted. A cartoon 
portrait by E. T. D. appeared in * Vanity 
Fair ’in 1889 (xxxi. 763). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensos ; The Times, 

21 Nov. 1904; Athonieum, 26 Nov. 1904; 
Oxford Magazine, 23 Nov. 1904; Letters of 
T. E. Brown, ed. with memoir bj^.* T, Irwin, 

2 vols. 1000 ; Correspondence of WilHam 
Fowler of Winterton in the ^unty of ,’' 
Lincoln, ed. by his grandson Oanmi Fowler 
of Durham, 1907; Crockford, .. 1963 Who’s 
Who, 1903 Minutes of EvidenQe:^S3bakou 
^fore the University of Oxford. Commis- 
sioners (of 1877), part i. pp. 92-97 (Fowler’s 
evidence taken 11 March 1873 and 20 Oct. 
1877); private information supplied by his 
cousin, Canon Fowler, and othejs ; personal 
knowledge.] . J. A. S. 

FOWLER, Sib HKNRY HARTLEY, 
first Viscount Wolverhampton (1830- t 
1911), statesman, bom in Sunderlfmd^ on 
16 May 1830, was the second son of Joseph 
Fowler, a Wesleyan minister, who was secre- 
tary of the WeueyaQ conference in 1848, by' : 
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his third wife, Elizabeth McNeill, daughter 
of Alexander Laing of Glasgow, and step- 
daughter^of John Hartley of Smethwi^ 
and Hunslet. 

Educated at Woodhouse Qrove school, 
a school for Methodist ministers’ sons near 
Bradford, and at St. Saviour’s grammar 
school, Southwkrk, he was intended for 
the university and the bar ; but the 
premature death of his father made other 
plans necessary. Articled to Messrs. Hussey 
of London, bo wan admitted a solicitor in 
1852. Moanwhilo his mother on his father’s 
death had settled in Wolverhampton, where 
her step-brother, John Hartley, was then 
living. Therein 1855 Fowler joined her, and 
liislong asBociaiioii with that city began. 
Next year he was taken into partnership 
there by Charles Corser, and remained a 
member of the firm until 1908. In 1876 he 
also entered into partnership with Sir Robert 
Williiim Perks, becoming senior partner of 
the firm of Fowler, Perks & Co., London. 

Fowler first showed his capacity for jiublic 
life in municipal affairs. .Owing to his vigour 
and grasp of business, he quickly made liis 
mark in local administration, becoming 
mayor of Wolverhampton in 1863, and 
chairman of the first school board in 1870. 
Several important municipal schemes were 
carried largely owing to bis zealous advo- 
cacy ; ho was also successful in opposing 
th(5 introduction of politics into the miuii- 
cipal elections of the town. In 1892 his 
services to Wolverhampton were aeknow-'“ 
ledgod by his being enrolled as the first 
freeman of the borough. 

In addition to his municipal work Fowler 
took an active part in politics. A non- 
conformist liberal, lie soon came to be 
recognised as a powerful representative of 
tlie party. At the great meeting which 
Gladstone £^dressed on the Eastern ques- 
tion at Birmingham on 31 May 1877 he 
was chosen to move one of the resolutions. 
His sp60ch on that occasion deeply 
impressed Gladstone. It was not till 
1880, however, that he entered parliament, 
when he was returned for Wmverhampton 
in the liberal interest as colleague of Charles 
Pelham Villiers [q. v.]. In 1885, when the 
borough was divided into three divisions, 
Fowler was re-elected for the eastern 
division, for which he sat until he was raised 
to the upper house in 1908. 

In addition to his business capacity and 
masculine commonsense, he hod a ready 
command of well-chosen language and 
the gift of lucidly presenting a complicated 
case. These qualities, combined with his 
straightforw'ardness and his moderation, 
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gained for him with exertional rapidity 
the ear of the house. It soon b^ame 
clear that he was maziked out for office. 
A strong party man, yet moderate and 
cautious in the expression of his viewrs, 
a good Wesleyan, yet one who, after the 
custom of the early methodists, always 
remained in communion with the Church 
of England, he was respected and trusted 
by both sides of the house. On 25 July 
1881 he seconded the liberal amendment 
to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s vote of censure 
on the government’s conduct after Majuba. 
In 1884 ho became under-secretary for 
home affairs in Gladstone’s second adminis- 
tratiDli, and two years later financial sec- 
retary to tHe treasury. On ^suming the 
latter office he w^as sworn a member of the 
privy council. 

When, in 1886, 'Gladstone took up the 
cause of home rule, it was thought that 
Fowler would follow Lord Hartingt()ri and 
Mr. Chamberlain in their opposition to the 
measure. In the event, however, possibly 
with some searchings of heai't, ho remained 
faithful to his chief ; and in the debates 
on the second reading (29 May 1886) he 
made ‘ an admirably warm and convinced 
defence of the iK)licy of the bill.’ Lord 
Morley described liiin at the time as ‘ one 
of the best speakers in the house ’ (Lif^ 
of Gladstone, iii. 336). 

During the six years of opposition which 
followed the rejection of the home rule 
bill (1886-92), Fowler, by his keen criticism 
of the financial policy of the unionist 
government, strengtheiiQd his position not 
only as an authority on finance but as an 
excellent debater. 

When Gladstone returned to office in 
Aug. 1892, Fowler became president of the 
local government board with a seat in the 
cabinet for the first time. To him fell 
the duty of piloting tlie parisli comicils 
bill through the house. This was his 
greatest legislative achievement. From 
the first ho dotermined to secure as far as 
possible the co-operation of both sides of 
the house in improving the bill. He knew 
his subject thoroughly, and was at the same 
time fair, courteous, and conciliatory ; and 
in the end he carried a most complicated 
measure without once himself moving the 
closure. 

On the reconstruction of the ministry 
in 1894 by Lord Rosebery, Fowler received 
promotion, becoming secretary of state for 
'India. The appointment excitm some cavil, 
but no previous secretory of state was in 
greater sympathy with her interests and 
the imperial questions involved. The chief 
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events of his short’ tenure of the Indian of the partjr that had he been ten years 
secretaryship were the Chitral campaign in younger and * inoculated with a dash of 
April 1895 and the revqlt of the Lancashire .audacity^’ he would have bcen-^^sen to 
members, led by Sir Henry James, against supei^ede Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
the reimposition of duties on cotton goods (Ludv’s BcUfouricm Parliament, 03). When 
imported into India. In the debate on Mr. Chambeilam startled thei’ country 
these duties Fowler made the speech of his with the tariff reform proposals in 1903, 
life (5 Feb. 1895). He explained that the and thereby closed up the ranks of the 
duties would not bo protective because liberal party, Fowler, as was natural in an 
they would be accompanied by a counter- old colleague of Villicrs, joined heartily in 
vaiung excise, and ho pleaded that the defence of free trade. 


parliament in adopting the duties would 
be acting for the people of India who 
could not act for themselves. The speech, 
which contained the memorable phrase 
‘ Every member of this house is a member 
fur India,’ was one of those rare displays 
of argument and eloquence which affect 
votes. The cabinet was tottering when ho 
rose to speak; when ho sat down tho 
situation was saved, and the government 
hod a majority of 195. When asked 
subsequently whether he knew, while 
speaking, the effect ho was producing, ho 
replied ‘ The best part of that speech was 
never spoken ; I saw that 1 had the house 
with me — and 1 sat down ! ’ In June 1895 
the government resigned after being de- 
feated on the cordite vote, and Fowler 
received the G.C.S.I., in accordance, it is 
understood, with the wishes of Queen 
Victoria. 

During the ten years of opposition 
which followed, Fowler was not a frequent 
speaker in the house. He devoted himself 
to his private affairs, and interested himself 
especially in tho development of tho tele- 
phone system. He was axipointed director 
of the National Telephone Company in 1897, 
becoming president in 1901. Yet when Sir 
William Harcourt [q. v. Suppl. II] retired 
from the leadership of the liberal party in the 
House of Commons in Dec. 1898 Fowler’s 
claims to tho succession ^w^ere seriously 
urged. The ‘Spectator* (17 Dco^ 1898) 
described him as ‘ a man thoroughly capable ' 
of directing tho policy of his party, and, 
what is more, able, if need be, to govern 
the country with power and discretion.’ 

In the distract^ councils of tho liberal 
party which follow'cd. Sir Henry was a 
strong supporter of lx)rd Rosebefy, and 
was one of the vice-presidents of the 
Liberal Lea^e. Ho refused to join in the 
strictures of Sir Henry Cami^bell-Bantier- 
inan on the conduct of the Boer war, 
declaring that the war was * just and 
inevitable.’ While thus strengthening his* 
position with moderate men on both sides, 
he incuri’cd the hostility of the extreme 
radicals. But it was argued by many 


In the liberal administration which was 
formed in Deo. 1905, Sir Henry, feeling 
tho burden of his seventy-five years, w'aived 
his claim to a secretaryship of state, and 
accepted the comparatively light office of 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
His inclusion in the cabiiu^t was welcomed 
by moderate men, who hoped that ho 
would exercise a moderating influonco on 
his younger and less cautious colleagues. 
But though, in Lord Rosebery’s words, he 
probably gave tho cabinet ‘ the soundest 
and most sagacious advice,’ it is doubtful 
to what extent it was follow^ed. Ho took 
little part in debate. The strain of constant 
attendance in the House of Commons told 
on him, but his business-like administration 
of the affairs of tho duojiy met with 
the warm aj)prov^J of the sovereign. 
In March 1998, on 8ir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s resignation, Mr. Asquith 
formed a ministry in which Fowler retained 
Jiis former post. But ho took the oppor- 
tunity of leaving tho lower house. On 
13 Ai^ril 1908 ho was raised to tho peer- 
age as Viscount Wolverhampton, taking 
his seat in tho upper house on the saiiu‘. 
day os his old friend, John Morloy. Later 
in the same year (14 Oct.) he became 
lord president of the council. This was 
tho culminating point of his political 
career, and was a remarkable, position *to 
have been won by a man who, aided by no 
adventitious circumstances, did not enter 
parliament until he was fifty, and owed 
everything there to intellect, resolution, and 
character. 

Beyond taking charge of the old age 
pensions bill during 1908, Lord Wolver- 
hampton took little part in debate in the 
House of Lords. In Oct. 1909 he received 
tho honorary degree of Ll^.D. from the 
University of Birmingham, together w'ith 
Mr. Balfour and other distinguished men, 
on the first occasion when the university 
conferred these degrees. Early in 1910 
there were signs that his health was failing ; 
both mind and memory were affected. With 
much in the advanced policy of tho cabinet 
he was out of sympathy. But he retained 
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his post until his medical advisem insisted 
on his taking a prolonged holiday. He 
resigned on 16 Juno 1010. 

With complete rest his health g^tly 
improved, but the death of his wife at 
Woodthome, Wolverhampton, on 6 Jan. 
1911 'Completely prostrated him. *He died 
at Woodthomo on 25 Fob. 1911, and was 
buried in Tettenhall churchyard. 

Fowler married on 6 Oct 1857 Ellen, 
youngeat daughter George Benjamin 
Thomeycroft of Chapel House, Wolver- 
hampton, and Hadley Park, Shropshire. To 
her devotion and wise counsel ho owed 
much. Sho was made Lady of the Order 
of the. Crown of India in 1895. Lord 
Wolverhampton left one son, Henry Ernest, 
who became second viscoi^t, and two 
daughters. The elder daughter, Ellen 
Thomeycroft Fowler (Mrs. Alfred Felkin), 
has under her maiden name won fame as 
the author of * Concerning Isabel Carnaby ’ 
and other novels ; her sister, Edith 
Henrietta, wife of the Rev. William Robert 
Hamilton, is also a novelist of repute, and 
has written the biography of her father 
(1912). I 

There are portraits of Lord Wolver- ; 
hampton, painted by A. S. Cope, R.A., 
in the Town Hall, Woiilvcrhampton, and in * 
the hall of the Law Society, London. A j 
replica of the first is in the possession of 
his son. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘Vanity Fair* in 1892. ^ 

[Private sources ; Mrs. Hamilton’s biography, 
1912; The Times, 20 Feb. 1911; Burke’s 
Peerage ; Paul’s History of Modem England.] 

A. L. F. 

FOX, SAMSON (183^1903), inventor 
and benefactor, bom at Bowling, near Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, on 11 July 1838, was one 
of tliree sons of James Fox, a Leeds cloth- 
mMl worker, by his wife Sarah Pearson. 
From the age of ten he worked with bis 
father at the mill ; but showing mechanical 
aptitude, was soon^apprenticed to the Leeds 
firm of Smith, Beocock and Tannett, 
mocliino-tool makers, where ho became 
foreman and later traveller. Wliilo there 
Fox designed and patented several tools 
for the machine cutting of bevelled gear 
and for the manufacture of trenails. Sub- 
sequently ho started with his brother and 
another — Fox, Brother and Refitt — ^the 
Silver Cross engineering works for the 
manufacture of special machine tools. In 
1874 he founded the Leeds Forge Company, 
and he acted as manamng director until 1896 
and was appointed chairman in May 1903. 

In 1877 ho first patented the Fox oorrugated 
boiler furnaces {by which the resisting 


pow^ ta external pressure was greatly 
inorJiased), the plates being hammered by 
means of swage blocks under a steam 
hammer. This invention led to the practical 
application of triple expansion engines to 
marine boilers. The stcamsliip Pretoria, 
built in 1878, was the first ocean-going 
steamer to be fitted with Fox’s corrugated 
fiues. Machinery for rolling in place of 
hammering was undertaken in 1882, and 
a Siemens steel plant was laid down. 

' In 1886 Fox took out patents for the 
manufacture of pressed steel underframes 
for railway wagons instead of the old 
wrought-iroi^fromes. The demand for the 
improved form of rolling stock led to great 
extension of the business in Leeds, and to 
the establishment of a factory at Joliet, 
near Chicago. There the first pressed steel 
ca£S used in America were made, as well as 
the ‘ Fox ’ pressed steel bogie trucks. The 
American business grow rapidly and new 
works were erected at Pittsburg, which 
were merged in 1889 in the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Fox became a member 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1875 and of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1881. A member of the 
Society of Arts from 1879, ho was awarded 
in 1885 the society’s Howard gold medal 
for his invention of corrugated iron flues. 

By way of facilitating and lessening the 
cost of his manufacturing processes, Fox 
first employed in England water-gas on a 
largo scale for metallurgical and lighting 
purposes. The plant wliich he set up in 
September 1887 was capabje in six months 
of producing 40,000 cubic feet per hour of 
water-gas, which Avas cheaper than ordinary 
coal gas, and had a for greater heating and 
lighting power {T/ie Times, 2 Jan. 1889). 
Of the British Water-Gas Syndicate, formed 
in 1888, Pox became president, but it wont 
into liquidation in 1893. In 1894 Fox pro- 
duced the first carbide of calcium for maMng 
acetylene gas by the method discovered by 
T. L. Willson ^n America in 1888. He was 
the pioneer of the acetylene industry in 
Europe, for which works were set up at 
Foyers, N.B. 

An enthusiastic lover of music. Fox gave 
in 1889 the sum of 45,000/. for the new 
buildings of the Royal College of Music, 
South Kensington, which Avero opened by 
King Edward VH (then Prince of Wales) 
on "2 July 1894 (The Times, 23 May 1889 ; 

17 July 4894; Strand Musical Mag, 
•Feb. 1895; Gbaves’s Life of Sir George 
Grove, 1903). Fox’s benefaction gave 
rise in 1897 to a prolonged libel action, 

\fL which Fox was plaintiff, against Mr. 
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Jerome K. Jerome and the publisher of 
* T6-day ’ for printing articles in the paper 
(May-Aug. 1894 and Jan. 18961 which 
reflected on Fox’s conduct of his business 
and accused Fox of giving largo sums to 
the college in order to give a wrong 
impression of his codimercial prosperity. 
After sixteen days* trial, verdict was found 
for plaintiff without costs, the defendants 
undertaking not to republish the libel 
(fifjo The Times, 1 April-11 May 1897). 

Fox took a leading port in the political 
and municipal life of Leeds, and was 
tJirlej; iji succession (1889-91) mayor ot 
Harrogal/o, which he represented on the 
West Riding county council. He was 
J.P. for Leexls and Harrogate, and was 
a giember of the Legion of Honour of 
France. On his return from a tour in 
Canada and America, Fox died of blood 
poisoning at Walsall on 24 Oct. 1903, 
and was buried at Woodhouso cemetery, 
Leeds. There is a marble bust portrait 
at the Royal College of Music ; painted 
portraits arc at Grove House, Harrogate, 
where Fox resided, and at Leeds Forgo, 
Leeds, Fox married on 18 May 1859 Marie 
Ann, daughter of Charles and Alice Slingor, 
and left issue one son and two daughters. 

[The Times, 20 Oct. 1903; Proc. Inst. 
Civil Kogineem, 1903-4, vol. chv I’roc, Inst. 
Mechanical Engineers, Oct. -Doc. 1903; 
Journal, »Soc. of Arts, 13 Nov. 1903 ; notes 
from the Leeds Forge Company; private' 
information.] W. B. O. ' 

FOX BOURNE. [See Bourne, Henry 
Ricjiabd Fox, 1837-1909, social reformer 
and author.] 

FOXWELL, ARTHUR (1863-1909), 
physician, bom at Shepton Mallot, Somerset, 
on 13 July 1863, was a younger son of 
Tliomas Somerton Foxwell of Shepton 
Mallet and Weston-super-Mare by his 
second wife Jane, daughter of William 
Handcock of Jersey. His eldec. brotlior, 
Herbert Somerton Foxwell, 4s now professor 
of political economy in the University of 
London. 

From Queen’s College, Taunton, Arthur 
passed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
gr^uating B.A. with honours ill natural 
science iii 1877, M.B. with first class in 
medieme in 1881, and proceeding M.A. and 
M.D. in 1891. Meanwhile in 1873 he gradu- 
ated B.A. at^ndon with honours in English 
and moral science, and pursued his medical 
education at St. Tliomas^ Hospital, Londoli. 
In 1881 he became M.R.C.S. London. He 
became a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, in 1881, a member in 


1885, and a fellow in 1892. At the college 
in 1889 he read the Bradshawe lecture, 
which he published in 1899 undi^ the title 
* The Causation of Functional Murmurs,’ in 
which he deduced from clinical and patho- 
logical experience of cases and elaborate 
expermiAts the conclusion that functional 
murmurs are caused by dilatation of the 
pulmonary artery immediately beyond tho 
valve and are not due to change in tho 
viscosity of tho blood. Tlfis view is now 
generally accepted?^ During the winter of 
1887-8 ho studiod at Vienna, chiefly diseases 
of tho thmat and ear. 

After liolding tho posts of house physician 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital (1881), clinical 
assistant at tho Brompton Hospital (1882), 
and junior resident medical officer at the 
Manchester Children’s Hospital, Pendlebury 
(1882-3), he was elected as resident 
pathologist at *tho General Hospital, 
Birmingham (1884), and was honorary 
assistant physician there from 1886 to 1889. 
In 1889 he became honorary physician at 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, wMbre at 
his death ho was senior honorary physician. 
At the liospital he was cliiefly responsible 
for tho construction of the roof ward,* only 
partially covered in, and otherwise open 
to tho air, in whitli considerable success 
was obtained in tho treatment* of various 
diseases apart from those of tubcrculouff 
nature. lie was also for a time patholo- 
gist to the Birmingham Hospital for Women 
and demonstrator in medical pathology in 
tho Queen’s Faculty of Medicine (at Mason 
College), known os tho Queen’s College. 
From 1887 to 1901 ho was honorary librarian 
at tho Medical Institute, Birmingham, of 
which ho was president at Ids death, and 
ho edited for a time tho ' Birmingham 
Medical Review’ (1886-8). In 1906 ho was 
appointed professor of therapeutics in the 
hew Birmingham Uiiiversity and received 
the degree of M.Sc. 

Of shy and reserved nature and worfk 
health, f^oxwell died, from tho result of a 
bicycle accident, in tho Wameford Hospital, 
Leamington, on 1 Aug. 1909, and was buried 
in the burial ground of the Franciscans 
at Olton. 11c married in 1889 Lisetto, 
daughter of Charles Hollins of Torquay and 
widow of Robert Pollock of Birmingham. 
He Ibft one daughter. A memorial tablet 
designed by his stepson, Mr. Courtenay 
Pollock, was placed in tho Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, and ah annual prize for a 
clinical .essay, open to qualifi^ residents 
in the Queen’s, General, and Children’s 
Hospitals, Birmingham, endowed in his 
memory. 
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Foxwell’s chief publication, apart from 
the Bradehawe lecture, was * Essa]^ on 
Heart and Lung Disease * (1896), a collection 
of miscellaneous contributions to the * Pro« 
ceedings’ of medical societies and similar 
pieces ; papers on climate are included, as 
well as the Ingleby lectures on *€!he Con- 
dition of the Vascular System in Ansemic 
Debility,’ delivered at the Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, 1892. He also published 
‘ The Enlarged Cirrhotic Liver ’ (1896) and 
‘ The Spaa, of Mid Waldl’ (1899). 

fJJrit. Med. Journal and Lancet, 14 Aug. 
1909; Birmingham Mod. Rev. Sept. 1909; 
information from Prof. H. S. Foxuell.] 

E. M. B. 

FRANKFORT DE MONTMOR- 
ENCY, third Viscount. [Seo Dm Mont- 
MOBENCY, Raymond Hahvey, 1835-1902.] 

FREAM, WILLIAM (1854-1906), writer 
on agriculture, born at Gloucester in 1851, 
was second son in the family of four sons 
and three daughters of John Fream, builder 
and Contractor, by his wife Mary Grant. 
As a boy ho was a chorister of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and was always devoted to 
music. After education in Sir TJiomas 
Rich’s Blue Coat Hospital, ho entered the 
employment of a Gloucester corn and seed 
merchant ; but gaining a royal exhibition 
at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, in 
May 1872, he studied there for three years, 
and took prizes in botany, practical chemis- 
try, and geology, with special distinction in 
geology. While in Ireland he nuide long 
botanical walking tours to the wild district 
of Cormomara and other distant parts of . 
the country. He became an associate of | 
the Royal College by diploma. He also 
matriculated in the University of London, 
and graduated in scieiico with honours in 
chemistry at the first B.Sc. examination 
m 1877. From 1877^ to 1879 he was pro- 
fessor of natural history at the Royal 
.Agricultural College, Cirencester. In 1879 
ho filled a temporary vacancy as lecturer 
and demonstrator in botany at Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School. The following 
winter ho devoted to biological— more 
especially zoological — study at the Royal 
School of Mines in London and in writing 
for the agricultural press. 

Early in 1880 he joined Prof(\ssor*'John 
IVrightson in establishing and developing 
the College of Agriculture at Downton. 

Ho taught natural liistory there and 
institutecl a series of field c]a.sse 3 and 
laboratory demonstrations. 

Fream paid visits to Canada in 1884, 
1888 and 1891, to examine the agricultural 
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s, w£ibK he described in a series 
of paR&s. Thjsainclude a charming pam- 
phlet * The < 3 ^ of the West’ (1892); 
* Across Canada: a Report on CaBsaa and 
its Agricultural Resources,’ written for and 
published bylthp government of Canada 
(Ottawa, 1886); ‘Canadian Agriculture’ 
(parts i. and/ii.), ‘Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society* (1885); ‘The Farms 
and Forests of Canada, as iUustrated in the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886 ’ 
(Toronto, 1886); ‘The Provincial Agricul- 
ture of Canada’ (London, 1887). In 1888 
he received from the M‘Gill University of 
Montreal the hon. degree of LL.D. 

In 1890 Eleanor Anno Ormerod [q. v. 
Suppl. 11] chose Fream to be the first 
Steven lecturer in Edinburgh University 
on agrioultural entomology ; he had‘ in- 
cludod the first course on the subject in 
Great Britain in his ourriculum at 
Downton. Ho remained Steven lecturer 
till death. Fream, who was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate in March 1887 for the oifico 
of secretary and editor of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, was appointed in 
1890 cditqr of the ‘Journal ’ of the society, 
when it became a quarterly, relinquishing 
the office in 1900, when it was reduced 
to an annual publication. 

For twelve years, fronv January 1894 
till his death, Fream was agrioultunil 
correspondent of ‘ The Times,’ writing 
very efficient \vockly articles on agriculture 
and special annual reports on crop returns. 
His articles showed an intense love of 
country life and an iiitipiato knowledge 
of wild flowers. Ho was a chief examiner 
in the principles of agriculture under the 
science and ^art department, South Ken- 
sington. In 1890 he was employed by 
the board of agriculture to report on 
agricultural education in Scotland. 

Apart from bis wTitings on Canada, and 
his journalistic work, SVeam edited ox- 
liaustively the 13th and 14th editions of 
‘Youatt’s Completo Grazier’ (1893 and 
1900). His most widely read book was 
‘The Elements of Agriculture’ (British 
agriculture and live stock), published for 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
in 1891 \7th edit. 1902) ; before his death 
some 36,0(X) copies w^ere sold. ‘ The 
Rothamsted Experiments on the Growth 
of Wheat, Barley, and the Mixed Herbage 
of Grass-land ’ (1888) was a valuable text- 
book. 

‘ Fream' resided chiefly at Downton, but 
ho had working quarters in London, and 
was very popular in congenial society there. 

Ho died, unmarried, at Downton on 29 May 
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1906, and in Qfmi^tei: n|Q[i( 

A Fream memori^ fum|M 
leading agrioulturalists, ww entnisted w 
the board of amculture, ttie income to be 
awarded annuany aa prizea'iinder special 
regulations. ' ^ 

(The Times, 31 May 1906.] R. W. 

FRfiOHETTE, LOUISHOlSfOK® (1839- 
1908), Canadian poet and journalist, born 
at L6vi8, opposite Quebec, on 16 Nov. 1839, 
was eldest son of Louis Fr6ohette, a con- 
tractor, whose family was originally ostab^ 
lished in Ilo do K4, Sointongo. His mother 
was Marguerite Martineau de Lormidre, 
After education at the Quebec Seminary 
and Nicolet College, young Frechette 
passed to Laval University (Quebec), 
McGill University, and Queen's University. 
Becoming a law-student in Quebec in 1861 ho 
published a first volume of (French) poetry 
‘ Mes Loisirs ’ in 1863, and next year was 
called to the bar, but did not practise 
seriously, although he only retired from the 
profession in 1879. In 1865 he went to 
Chicago and there devoted himself for six 
years to journalism. Ho thotf edited 
‘ L’Am4rique,* and wtis for a time corre 
spending secretary of the Illinois Central 
railway in suocosijion to Thomas Dickens, a, 
brother of the novelist. His poetic reputa- 
tion was enhanced by a second volume 
of verse * La Voix d'un £xil4 * (pt. i. 1866 ; 
pt. ii. 1868), in which he showed the strength 
botU of his French patriotism and of his 
clerical antipathies. In 1871 he moved 
to Now Orleans. There, while the siege of 
Paris was in progress, ho showed his devotion 
to France by fighting a duel with a retired 
German officer, whom ho had offended in a 
theatre by avowing his French sympathies ; 
ho had never used a sword before. In the 
same year he returned to Quebec. 

Turning to politics," he unsuccessfully 
contested his native placo, Levis, at the 
general election of 1871 in tho liberal 
interest; but in 1874, when Alexander 
Mackenzie [q. v.] came into power, he won 
the seat. He was a consistent supporter of 
the Mackenzie liberal government. He 
failed to retain tho seat in 1878 and 1882, 
and thenceforward devoted to journalism all 
tho energies that he spared from poetry. 
Ho edited his ‘Journal do Quebec,* contri- 
buted largely to ‘ L’ Opinion Publique,* and 
during 188^5 was editor of ‘ La Patrie.* 
Ho wrote frequently, too, for the American 
magazines the ‘ Forum,’ ‘ Harper’s,’ and 
tho ‘ Arena.’ In 1889 the Mercier govern- 
ment appointed him clerk of the legidative 


ooonoil in Quebec, and he held the post till 
death. 

Meanwhile Frechette was publishing 
further volumes in verse: ‘me-M61e^ 
(Montreal, 1877), * Les Oiseaux de Neige ’ 
(Quebec, 1880), *Le8 Fleurs £or4alos’ 
(Dijon, 1881), ‘Les Oubli^s,’ and ‘Voix 
d’Outre Mor’ (1886), ‘La L^gende d’un 
Peuple’ (1887), and ‘Lbs FeuUles Volantes’ 
(1891). ‘Les Fleurs Bor6alra’ and ‘Les 
Oiseaux de Neige* were crolbied by the 
French Academy in 1880, and Frechette was 
the recipient of the first Montyon prize 
for tho year. He was also made an officier 
d’ Academic laureat of the Institute of 
Franco. Tho leading universities of Canada 
conferred honorary degrees upon him (LL.D« 
McGill University, Montreal, .and Queen’s 
University, Kingston, in 1881, and Toronto 
University in 1900 ; D.Lit. at Laval Uni- 
versity in 1888), and in 1897, tho year of 
tho diamond jubilee, he was created C.M.G. 
He was furthermore president of tho Royal 
Society of Canada. Besides poetry, 
Frechette published prose works, including 
‘Lottres iiBasile’ (1872), ‘Histoire Critique 
des Rois de Franco ’ (1881), and ‘ Originaux 
ot Delraqu6s* (Montreal, 1892), tho most 
lively and original of his prose composi- 
tions. A collection of tales, ‘ La Nod au 
Canada,’ appeared in both English and 
Frtaich versions (1899-1900). hV^chetto 
also attempted drama in ‘ F^lix PoutiA ’ 
(Montreal, 1871), ‘ Papineau,’ and ‘ Vero- 
’nica’ (ill five acts), but these, although 
vigorously written, lock dramatic instinct. 
At his death he had in preparation an 
authoritative edition of his pooms. It 
appeared posthumously at Montreal in 
1908 (three scries), and it contains all the 
poems by which Fr6chette desired to be 
rememborod. Age softened his ardours 
against tho church, and consequently the 
unclcrical verses of ‘ I^a Voix d’un ExiF? ’ 
find no jjlaoe in this final edition. He died 
at Montreal on 31 May 1908. 

As a poet Frechette owes much to Victor 
Hugo, both in tho rntM^hanism of his lines 
and in the logical method of developing his 
themes. His poetry is hold in high esteem by 
Froneh-Canadians, who rank only Cr^mazie 
beside him. His friend Senator David 
said ‘Frechette n’avait pas le souffle, la 
puissa.ico d’invention et do conception do 
Cremazie, mais il avait plus d’abondanco, 
de Bouplesse, de forme, il 6tait plus complet, 
plus 6motif, plus chaud.’ If Frechette lack 
jSugo’s vibrant l 3 nical quality, he is by no 
moans his unsuccessful imitator in patriotic 
verse. ^The best meosuro of his talent will 
nbe found in ‘La L6gende d’un Peuple,* 
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in which he jM)ommemorate8 with ddll, 
H^^gonr, and variety the history of the 
Fronch race. In contrast to William Henrv 
Drummond [q. v. Suppl. II], whose French 
types show no resentment against English 
rule, Fr^hette presents the rarer Frenoh- 
Can^ian ^ntiment which failed to recon- 
cile itself to the events which brought 
^rfide Albion ’ upon the scone in 1769. 
for purpos|fi of poetry this attitude of 
mind may pass, but Drummond’s is the 
truer picture. 

Fr6chotte married in 1876 Emma, second 
daughter of Jean Baptiste Beaudry, banker, 
Montreal. She survived her husband with 
three daughters. 

[The Times, 2 and 25 June 1908 ; Who’s 
Wlio, 1908; Sir J. G. Bourinot, Story of 
Canada, 1896, p. 441 (portrait).] P. E. 

FREEMAN.GAGE EARLE( 1820-1 903), 
writer on falconry, bom on 3 June 1820 
%t Tamworth, Staffordshire, was son of 
Capt. Charles Earle Freeman of the* 69th 
regiment by his wife Mary Parsons. 
After private education he was admitted 
a pensioner at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
on 8 July 1840, and graduated B.A. in 

1846, proceeding M.A. in 1850. In later life 
he won at Cambridgo^four Seatonian prize 
poems on sacred subjects, * The Transfigura- 
tion’ (1882), Moriclio ’ (1888), * Damascus’ 
(1893). and ‘The Brood and the Narrow 
Way’ (1894). 

Ordained deacon in 1846 and priest im| 

1847, Freeman held a curacy at Geddingion, 
Northants, from 1846 to 1864, and the 
perpetual cure of Emmanuel Church, 
Bolton-lo-Moors, from 1864 to 1856. He 
was aftcrwoixis incumbent of Macclesfield 
Forest nitli Clough, Cheshire, till 1889, when 
he became vicar of Askhom, near Penrith, 
and private chaplain to the earl of Lonsdale. 
This living ho held until his death. 

Through life ho devoted his leisure 
to hawking, being introduced to the sport 
by William Brodrick of Belford, Northum- 
berland, afterwards of Chudleigh, Devon 
[see Salvin, Francis Henry, {Suppl. II]. 
In Northamptonshire' ho enjoyed his first 
experience with a kestrel-hawk, equipped 
with a hood of home manufacture, and 
he aftcrwaixls flew sparrowhawks, merlins 
and peregrines at pigeons and larks. But 
ho hod his best sport later whilst in his 
lonely Cheshire parish, hawking grouse 
with peregrines on Buxton Moor and 
Swythamley, the property of his friend, 
Pliilip Brocklehurst of Swythamley Park, 
Staffordshire. Next to perenines. Free- 
man preferred goshawks, wim wBich he^l 


killed and rabbits, with or without 
ferrem. Lord lilford affirmed that Free- 
pwi did mor6 to keep English falconers in 
tfieright way them ai^ man living (preface 
to iZrd Lnfori cn Birds, 1903). To the 
^ Field’ newspaper Freeman contributed 
articles on falconry for a quarter of a 
century over the signature ‘ Peregrine,’ and 
on these articles he based two treatises of 
standard value. He had tho chief share in 
‘ Falconry ; its Claims, History, and Practice ’ 
(1859), written in collaboration with Francis 
Henry Salvin [q. v. Suppl. II]. This is 
A handbook for beginners, with plates by 
Wolf, now long out of print. Freeman’s 
* Practical Falconry ; and how I became a 
Falconer* (1869), is slightly more discursive 
and is now much sought after. Freeman’s 
essay, ‘ On the Desirability of attempting 
to revive the Sport of Falconry by its 
Practice at Alexandra Park ’ (1871 ), won tho 
second rprizo (tho first being taken by 
Capt. C. Haw^ns Fisher of Stroud) in a 
competition held by the Barnet committee 
for promoting the opening of Alexandra 
Park. Freeman contributed tlie section 
on FaloQps and Falconry to ‘ I<ord Lilford 
on Birds’ (ed. A. Trevor-Battye, 1903). 
He also published ‘ Five Christmas Poems * 
(1860, reprinted from the ‘Field,’ with 
Additions), and ‘ Mount Carmel, a Story of 
English life* (1867). 

Ho died at the vicarage, Askhqm, on 
15 Dec. 1903, and was buried at Maccles- 
field Forest Chapel. Freeman was twice 
married:' (1) on 5. Jan. 1848 to Christiana 
(d, 1886), daughter of Jol^n Slade of Little 
Lever, Bolton-le-Moors, by whom ho had issue 
eight sons and two daughters ; (2) in April 
1891 to Mary, daughter of Francis William 
Ashton, cotton-spinner and calico printer, 
of Hyde, Cheshire, wlio survived him. 

ffrivaie information ; Field, 19 Doc. 1903 ; 
The Times, 16 Doc. 1903 (copied in Guardian. 

23 Dec.) ; CrockfoRi’s Clerical Directory ; 
Eagle (St. John’s Coll. Mag.), March 1904; 

J. E. Hartiqg’s Bibliotheca Accipitraria ; 

E. B. Michell’s Art and Practice of Hawking ; 
Cox and Lascellcs, Coursing and Falconry (Bad- 
minton Library) ; Penrith Observer, 22 Dec. 
1903 ; Mid-Cumberland and North West- 
morland Gazette, 19 Dec. 1903 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Allibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. (Suppl.) ; 
Freeman’s Works, See also Major C. Haw- 
kins Fisher’s Bominiscences of a * Falconer, 
pp. 66, 99-100, with a photographic portrait 
of Freeman.] G. Le G. N. 

. FRERE, MARY ELIZA ISABELLA 
(1845-1911), author, bom at Bitton rectory, 
Gloucestershire, on 11 Aug. 1845, was 
eldest of the five children of Sir (Henry) 
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Bartlo (Edward) Frere, first baih>xiet {g. t.]. was in the Holy Land from the end ^ 
by his wife Catherine, seoond daughter of 1906 to August 1908*siH Living mainly m 
Li6ut.-general Sir Qeoige Arthur [q. v.]. Oauaj^ti^ge, she studied Hebrev)^ and closely 
Privately educated at Wimbledon, she followed the results of biblical criticism, 
went out at the age of eighteen to Bombay, After some years, of failihg health, she died 
where her father was governor, and m at St. Leonards-on-Sea on ^ Mi^h 1911, 
the foUo^ng year (1864), in her mothers being buried at Brookwood cemetery, 
absence in England, she was the hostess [Miss Frere’s books; Athensnim, 16 April 
at government house. Profoundly inter- 1911, memoir by Sir Qeorge Bixdwood; 
ested in the Indian peoples, she acoom- Cambridge Daibr News, 0 April 1911 ; South 
panied her father on his tours, and gathered Africa, 8 April 1911; information kindly 
a large number of folk-lore tales fiom her supplied by the family.] P. H. B. ^ 

ayah (Indian ladies’ maid), to whom they FRITH, WILLIAM POWELL (1819- 
had b^n handed down by a centenarian 1909), painter, bom on 9 Jan. 1819, at 
grandmother.^ Aldfield, near Ripon, Yorkshire, was son of 

With an instnictive introduction and William Frith, by his wife Jane Powell, a 
notes by her father and illuettratlons by her member of the ancient but decayed family 
sister Catherine, Miss IVere published of Fitz, Shropshire. Both parents^w^ere in 
twenty-four of these tales, in March 1868, the domestic employment of Mrs. Lawrquee 
under the title of * Old Deccan Days.* of Studley Royal. When the boy was 
The work was deservedly successful, and seven years old his family moved to 
was four times reprinted (fifth impression Harrogate, where the father became the 
1898). Max Muller [q. v. Suppl. I] landlord of the Dragon Hotel. He sent 
pointed out that Mias Frere’s tales had his son to a school at Knaresborough which 
boon preserved by oral tradition so appears to have been a ‘ Dotheboys Hall.’ 
accurately that some of them were nearly The boy next passed to a largo school .^t St. 
word for word translations of thq Sanskrit Margaret’s, near Dover, his master being 
in which they were originally told. To instructed to encourage a gilt for art which 
Anglo-Indians the book ‘ opened up an Frith senior thought ho could discern in his 
entirely now field of scientific research . . . son. Young Frith was allowed to spend 
of inexhaustible wealth ; and it gave a fresh most of his time in various grotesque 
impetus to the study of folk-lore in the performances with pencil and chalk. On 
United Kingdom, and throughout Europe leaving school he hod a narrow escape 
and the Americas ’ (Sir G. Bird wood). ^ from becoming an auctioneer. Ho finally 

* Old Deccan Days ’ has been translated entered Sass’s Academy in Charlotte 
into German and Marathi, and recently Street, Bloomsbujy., After two years 
selections have been included in Stead’s under Sass he^won admission to th^j^schools 

* Books for the Bairns’ and in Sarah C. of the Royal Aciidemy. ^hile still an 

Bryant’s ‘Stories to tell the Children* academy student he commenced portrait 
(New York and London, 1911). / painting. Through an uncle, Scaifo, who 

Miss Frere also wrote a pastoral play, kept an hotel in Brook Street, ho obt^unod 
‘ Love’s Triumph,’ published anonymously a practice chiefly among w'oll-to-do farmers 
in 1869, containing sonnet^) of poetic power in Lincolnshire, who })aid five, ten, and 
and tenderness. One or two of her short fifteen guineas for heads, kit-cats, and 
poems subsequently appeared anonymously half-lengths respectively. 
in the ‘ Spectator,’ but most of her verse is In 1837 Frith’s father died, and his 
unpublished. • mother set up house with her son in 

Accompanying her father to South Africa London, at 1 1 Osnaburgh Street. In 1839 
when he was appointed high commissioner he exhibited a portrait of a child at the 
(March 1877), Miss Frere there, as in India, British Institution. In 1840 he painted 
delighted in the country folk, and was a his first subject pictures, exhibiting at 
welcome guest at the old Dutch abd En^ the Academy that year ‘ Malvolio before 
lish farmhouses. Here, too, she help^ the Countess Olivia ’ and ‘ Othello and 
to dissipate racial prejudices. When she Desdemona.’ From that time for many 
and a sister returned to England in 1880, years he was faithful to subjects from 
shortly before the recall of their father Scott, Sterne, Goldsmith, Molidre, Cervantes, 
by the Gladstone government, they were Shakespeare, Dickens, and the ‘Spectator,’ 
received with most gracious interest at all of which gave him the opportunity of 
Windsor by Queen Victoria. dressing up his models in picturesque 

In later years Miss Frere travelled exten- clothes, and of incurring the odium of those 
sively on the continent and in Egypt, and young men who, the Pre-Raphaelite 
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Brotherhood, were presently to vilify »» and the portrait of her creator, Charles 
ideals. In 1845 «‘The Village Pastor’ Dickens (painted in 1859), in the Forster 
secured his election as A.R.A. Among collection at South Kensin^n ; * Claude 
other well-Kiown pictures which he con- Duval * (1860) ; ‘ Uncle Toby and the 
triWtcd to the Academy during this Widow Wadman ’ (1866, now in tlie Tate 
middle period of his activity are ; ‘ English Gallery) ; ‘ Pope and Lady Mary Wortley- 
Merry-making a Hundred Years Ago ’ (1847); Montagu * ; and ‘ Swift and Vanessa.’ ‘ The 

* Coming of Age in the Olden Time ’ (1849) ; Dinner at Boswell’s Booms in Bond Street,* 

* Witchcraft ’ ; ‘ Sir Roger de Covorley at which was exhibited in 1869 at the Academy, 
the Saracen’s Head ’ and a scene from ‘The was sold at Christie’s in 1876 for 45671., 
Good-Natured Man* (commissioned by John the highest sum then reached for a work 
Sheepshan ks [q •' v.]), now in the Victoria and by a living painter. Frith also painted many 
Albert Museum. In 1853 Frith was promoted anecdotic pictures during his later career; 
to M the vacancy left among the academi- of these ‘ John Knox at Holyrood,* ex- 
cians by the death of Turner. Into his hibitod in 1886, is a familiar example. But 
diploma picture, ‘The Sleepy Model,* the here his gift for marshalling a crowd and 
artist introduced a good portrait of himself, for painting it with some vivacity had little 

Friths visited Belgium, Holland, and or no scope, 
the Rhine in 1860. A year later he spent Frith visited It^y in 1875, and made 
the' summer at Ramsgate, a visit which a second tour in the Low Countries in 
led to an abrupt change in his subjects. 1880. In 1890 he joined the ranks of 
His diary for 30 Sept. 1851 contains the the retired Royal Academicians, but he 
following entry (Autobiography) ; ‘ Began survived for nearly twenty years, painting 
to make a sketch from Ramsgate sands to the end. He was a member of the Royal 
which, if successful, will considerably Belgian Academy and of those of Antwerp, 
alter my practice.’ The result of this Stockholm, and Vienna. He was a 
sketch was the large picture ‘Ramsgate chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and 
Sands,* sometimes called ‘ Life at the Sea- personally rooeived the btuige of C.V.O. 
side,’ painted in 1863, exhibited in 1854. from Edward VII at Buckingham Palace 
and now in the royal •collection. It had on 9 Jan. 1908, his eighty-ninth birthday 
a great popular success. There followed, (cf. Cornhill Mag. 1909). He died at his 
in 1868, ‘ The Derby Day,* now in the residence in St. John’s Wood, London, on 
national collection at the Tate Gallery, 2 Nov. 1909, and was buried at Kensal 
and, in 1862, ‘ The Railway Station,* Green after cremation at Goldcr’s Green, 
now owned by Holloway College, both of ' A small collection of his better works was 
wliich eclipsed even the ‘ Ramsgate Sands * exhibited at Burlington House in the winter 
in pop^rity. These three famous paint- of 1911. It was then reoppiised that the 
ings enjoyed, like most of Frith’s work, ‘ Derby Day * and the ‘ Railway Station * 
an immense circulation in engravings, possessed pictorial qualities, which it had 
Frith’s success led to invitations from become.the fashion to deny. 

Queen Victoria to paint the marriage of Frith married on 22 June 1846 Isabelle, 
the Princess Royal, and the marriage of daughter of George Baker of York. She 
Edward VII, as Prince of Wales. The first died on 28 Jan. 1880. Of twelve children, 
(»ffer w'as declined ; the second w'as accepted, five daughters and five sons survived their 
The last pictures in which Frith showed father. His son, Mr. Walter Frith, is a 
his own peculiar talent in marshalling a dramatist and novelist, 
crow'd were ‘ Cliarlcs IT’s Last Wliitehall Frith’s frienilB included not only the chief 
Sunday’ (1867) and ‘The Salon d’Or, artists of the day but many men of 
Honiburg’ (1871). Another crowd, letters, including Dickons. He published : 
painted twelve years later, ‘The Private ‘John Leech, his Life and Work’ (1891), 
View of the Royal Academy* (1883), was which is a description of Leech’s work 
far inferior to its predecessors. Frith rather fhan a biography; ‘My Autobio- 
made two ill-advised attempts to rival ^aphy and Reminiscences ’ (1887) ; and 
Hogarth. The first of these moralities, ‘ Further Reminiscences ’ (1888). 

‘ The Road to Ruin,’ in five scenes, was at Portraits by himself at the ages respec- 
Burlington House in 1878 ; the second, tivelv of eighteen and seventy belong to the 
‘ The Race for Wealth,’ in five pictures, family. A third portrait was painted 
was shown at a private gallery in King In 1854 by Augustus Egg, R.A. Another 
Street in 1889. good early portrait pain^ by an academy 

Besides those already named. Frith’s student friend, Cowpor, who died young, 
better pictures include ‘ Dolly Varden ’ - os sold after Frith’s death. His own heiS 
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figures in the right-hand comer of * Rams- 
gate Sands’ (1853) and ho introduced 
himself as paterfamilias with all his family 
into ‘Tho Railway Station’ (1861). A 
cartoon portrait by *Spy’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1873. 

[The Times, 4 Nov. 1909 ; Academy 
Catalogues; A. Graves’s lioyaJ Academy 
Exhibitors ; pftvate information ; Mrs. J. E. 
Panton, Ticaves from a Jafe, 1911 ; Mrs. 
El M. Ward, Reminiscences, 1911 ; Frith’s 
Autobiography 1887, and Reminiscences, 
1888.] W. A. 

FRY, DANBY PAIAIER (1818-1903). 
legal writer, born in Great Ormond Street, 
London, on 1 Dec. 1818, was second son in 
the family of four feons and four daughters 
of Alfred Augustus Fry, a good scholar and 
linguist, who was accountant and for some 
years a partner in the firm of Thomas 
do la Rue & Co., wholesale stationers. His 
mother was Jane Sarah Susannah Wcsicott. 
lie w'as named after liis father’s friend, 
Danby Palmer of Norwich [cf. Palmer, 
C.’iiARLEs John]. The eldest son, Alfred 
Augustus Fry, was (he first English barrister 
to practise m Constantinople. 

Danby was educated at Hunter Street 
Academy, Brunswick Square, London, a 
well-known grammar school conducted 
by JonaUian Dawson, whose sons, George 
Daw'son fq. v.] of Birmingham and 
Benjamin Dawson (subsequently proprietor 
of the school and long treasurer of tho 
Philological Society), were Fry’s school- 
fellow's. In 1836 he became a clerk in the 
])oor law board, first at Somerset House and 
afterwards at Gwydyr House, Whitidiall. 
On 1 April 1848, during tho Chartist 
riots, he was officially deputed to report 
to headquarters the proceedings of tho 
agitators on Kenningtoii Common. Each 
hour he received messengers to w'hom he de- 
livered his hastily writUm reports. Called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 30 Jan. 
1851, he became in October 1871 inspector 
of audits, and on 15 Oct. 1873 assistant 
secretary to tho local government board. 
From 1878 until his retirement in 1882 he 
W'as legal adviser to the board. 

Fry made some reputation as author 
of legal handbooks. As early ojf 1846 
he produced ‘I^ocal Taxes of tho United 
Kingdom ’ (published officially). His 
‘ Union Assessment Committee Act’ (1802; 
8th ecUt. 1897) ; his ‘ Lunacy Acts ’ (1864 ; 
3rd edit. 1890); ‘The Law Relating ta 
Vaccination ’ (1809 ; 7th edit. 1890), and 
‘The Valuation [Metropolis] Act’ (1809; 
2nd edit. 1872) became standard works. 

Through his father, whose circle of 


acquaintances included Lord Brougham^ 
Leigh Hunt, and others interested in 
social and political reforms, Fry was 
friendly from an early age with Cliarles 
Knight and with Sir Rowland Hill’s 
family. Economic and philanthropic prob- 
lems occupied much of his attention, but ^ 
his leisure w'as devoted to philology, and 
he became an expert student of both old 
English and old French. He helped his 
father in compiling in MS. an English 
G’ctionary with the w'ords arranged accord- 
ing to roots. He w^as an original member 
of the Philological Society, founded in 1842, 
an*d i\s treasurer for many years, and was 
a contributor of well-informed papers on 
linguistic subjects to its ‘Transactions.’ 
Ho w as one of the original committee of the 
Early Englisli Text Society, founded by 
Dr. Furnivall fq. v. Suppl. II] in 1864. 
He was joint author w’itli Benjamin Dawson 
of a small book ‘ On tho Genders of 
French Substantives* (1876). His philo- 
logical studios wore pursued till liis death. 
He died unmarried, on l6 Feb. 1903, at 
his house, 166 Ilavcrstock Hjll, and was 
buried at Highgato cemetery. 

[Poraonal knowledge.] H. B. W-Y. 

FULLER, Sm THOMAS EKINS (1831- 
1910), agent-general for Cape Colony, 
born at West Drayton on 24 Aug. 1831, 
W'as son of Andrew Gunton Fuller, baptist 
minister, who w'as a poi)ular preacher 
End ail amateur artist of some distinction. 
Andrew Fuller [q.v.], tho baptist theologian, 
was his grandfather. His mother was 
Esther Hobson. Mr. Robert Fuller, author 
of ‘ South Africa at Home,* is his brother. 

Educated at a private school, and 
then at tho Bristol Baptist Oollogo, 
Fuller became baptist minister at Melks- 
ham, and afterwards served baptist 
chapels at Lowes and Luton. He subse- 
quently turned his attention to literature 
and contributed freely to tho press. In 
1864 ho went to South Africa to become 
editor of the ‘ Capo Argus.* He rapidly 
became a leader in the social and political 
life in Cape (’olony. Ho won distinction for 
brilliant articles on social and educational 
work in tho ‘Argus,* and was one of tho 
promoters of tho Cape University. While 
editor df tho ‘ Capo Argus ’ Fuller ardently 
advocated responsible government for tho 
Capo Colony, which w'as granted by the 
imperial government in 1872. Ho was one 
of those chiefly instrumental in educating 
colonial opinion on tho subject. In 1873 
Fuller W'as appointed emigration agent to 
the Capo Colony in London, but in 1875 
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he returned" to Capo Town to take up 
the post of general manager there of the 
Union Steamship Company. He held this 
offico for twenty- three years. 

Meanwhile ho engaged actively in politics. 
In 1878 he, was returned as one of the 
jk members for Cape Town in the House of 
Assembly, and retained the seat till his 
resignation in 1902. He was on eloquent 
and impressive speaker in parliament and 
advocated every progressive measure. He 
refused office, believing that he could serve 
the colony better as a private member. 
In his last years in parliament he was a 
steady and a prominent supporter of Cecil 
Rhodes’s policy, and became his intimate 
friend. In 1898 he was made a director of 
l)e Boers Consolidated Minos Company, 
and thereupon ho resigned his post with 
the Union ( jo. from a fear tliat the prominent 
part ho took in party politics might react 
prejudicially on the welfare of the com- 
pany. At the same time ho found time for 
municipal work fijxd was a member of the 
town council, a trustee of the publio 
library, chmrman of the harbour board, 
and a loaoing spirit in the chamber of 
commerce. 

At the end of 1901 he returned to England, 
and on 1 Jan. 1902*asHumed the office of 
agent-general to the Capo, resigning the 
I)e Beers directorship at the same time; 
he remained agent-general till 1907. In 
1903 he was made C.M.G. and next year 
K.C.M.(t. Ho died at Tunbridge Wells 
on 5 8opt. 1910. Fuller married (1) in 1855 
Mary Playuc, daughter of Isaac Hillier 
of Nailsworth, and by her had throe sons 
and a daughter; (2) in 1875 Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Mann of 
Cowes. His oldest son, Mr. William Henry 
Euller, commanded the East London town 
guard during the Boer war of *1899-1902. 

Fuller was a man of high intellectual 
culture, and a profound student of philo- 
sophy. To the ondt)f his life he reviewed 
literary works in the press and contributed 
a notable article to the * Westminster 
Review* on ‘Man’s Relation to the Uni- 
verse through Cosmic Emotion ’ (reprinted 
1902). His last publication w^as * Cecil 
Rhodes, a Monograph and Reminiscenco ’ 
(1910), a valuable contribution US the 
biography of his friend. 

[Anglo- African Who’s Who, 1905 ; personal 
knowledge.] A. P. H. 

FULLEYLOVE, JOHN (1846-1908); 
landscape painter, bom at I.<oico 0 ter on 
18 Aug. 1846, was son of John and Eliza- 
beth Fulleylove. , He was educated at 
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day-schools in that town, and when about 
sixteen was articled as a clerk to Flint, 
Shenton and Baker, a local firm of archi- 
tects. He developed a strong natural bent 
for ^0 picturesque side of architecture by 
sketching froill natui'c in his free hours, and 
received some instruction in painting from 
Harry Ward, a drawing-master of the school 
of Harding. 

Fulleylove’s earliest dra^vings were views 
of his native town and its neighbourhood. 
Taking up art professionally he began 
to exhibit English subjects in London in 
1871. Subsequently he travelled widely 
at homo and abroad in search of themes. 
In 1875 and again in lff80 he made tours 
in Italy. Ho spent the ^summer of 1878 
in sketching at Tabloy Old Hall, that of 
1879 at Hampton, Court, and that of 1882 
at Versailles. 

He was elected an associate of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours in 
the spring of 1878, and became a member 
next year. Fulleylove moved from Leicester 
to London in 1883 and established himself 
at fimt in a house, in Mecklenburgh Square, 
later moving (1893) to Great Russell Street, 
and ultimately (1894) to Church Row, 
Hampstead. Besides exhibiting an over- 
widening range of subjects at the Institute, 
ho held many oxhibitioas of his work at 
the Fine Art Society’s galleries in Bond 
Street. Of these individual exhibitjpns, 
the first consisted of drawings of south- 
eastern France, ‘ Petrarch’s Country ’ 
(1886) ; this was followed by views of 
Oxfond (1888) ; views of-Cambridge (1890) ; 
Parisian subjects and studies of Ver- 
sailles (1894). In 1892 he exhibited a 
collection of local sketches at I-((‘iccster. 

In the summer of 1895 ho visited Greece in 
company with his friends Alfred Higgins 
and Somers Clarke. Ninety drawings made 
during this tour, exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s gallery* in the following spring, 
mark the highest level of his achievement. 

Ho occasionally practised painting in 
oil, was a member of the Institute 
of Painters in Oil, and contributed oil- 
paintings to the Academy and other 
exhibitions. In the summer of 1808 he 
executed a number of small panel pictures 
of Oxford which were exhibit.^ at the Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery in 1899. They were 
painted direct from nature, whereas the 
largo oil pictures by which he was occasion- 
ally represented in later years at the 
Academy were worked up from water-colour 
sketches. 

Fulleylove’s next exhibition in Bond 
Street (1902) consisted of drawings of the 
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Holy Land, but Palestine did not inspire 
him so happily as Greece. In 1004 many 
excellent pencil sketches were exhibited 
at the Goupil Gallery in London, and at 
Edinburgh a series of local views, which 
like most of his latest work, such os the 
drawings of Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower of London, and some Middlesex 
subjects (1907), were executed for repro- 
duction in colour as illustrations to books. 
Some of his Oxford oil sketches and of his 
drawings of Greece and Palestine wore 
reproduced in similar form. He himself 
preferred the black-and-white reproductions 
of his earlier (1888) Oxford sketches by 
lithography, and of the Greek drawings in 
photogravure. ■. 

His health failed suddenly, and he died 
at Hampstead on 22 May 1908. He was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. Fulleylovo 
married, in 1878, Elizabeth Sara, daughter 
of Samuel Elgood of Leicester; she with 
one son and two daughters survived him. 

Fulleylovo was an admirable architec- 
tural draughtsman. His early training 
had given lum a thorough comprehension 
of construction and detail. His water- 
colour was always laid over a solid and 
carefully completed pencil sketch. In 
colour Ms earlier works are silvery, some- 
times a little weak, but always harmonious. 
Greater breadth of tone and force of colour 
are noticeable in the Versailles drawings 
of 1893 and in the Greek scries, which 
are not only his best productions but 
some of the most brilliant and accom- 
plished water-colour work of his generation. 
A few of his drawings are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and he is well represented 
in the Municipal Gallery at Leicester. 

[Graves’s Dictionary of Artists, 1700-1893 ; 
Catalogues of tho Exliibitions of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours and of 
tho Fine Art Society ; private information. | 

* FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAMES 
(1825-1910), scholar and editor, born. at 
Egham, Surrey, on 4 Feb. 1825, was second 
child and eldest son, in a family of five sons 
and four daughters, of George Frederick 
Furnivall by his wife Sophia Barwell. 
The father, a medical practitioner, who had 
been educated at Si. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital and was in 1805 assistant surgeon of 
the 14th foot, maintt^ed a prosperous 
practice at Egham, and also kept a private 
lunatic asylum at his house, Great Fosters, 
out of which he made a fortune of 200,000f^ 
He attended Shelley’s wife, lilary, in her 
confinement at Marlow in 1817, and the son 
was fond of quoting his father’s reminis- 


oenoes of Shelley and his household. He 
died on 7 Juno 1865. 

After attending private sohools^t Engle- 
field Green, Turnham Green, and Hanwell, 
Furnivall in 1841 entered University College, 
London, and in July 1842 passed tho 
London University matriculation in tho 
first division. On 9 Oct. he matriculated 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge. As a boy 
he hunted at Egham, and before enter 
ing the university he was a skilled oars- 
man. Ho quickly won a place in the 
college eight. During the long vacation of 
1845 ho built, with tho aid of John Boesley, 
a Thames waterman, two sculling boats on 
a now plan. By narrowing tho beam and 
extending the outriggers ho gave an un- 
precedented leverage to tho oar. A wager 
boat on Furnivairs lines was soon built for 
the champion sculler, Nowell, who in it gave 
Henry Clospcr, on the Tyne, one of his rare 
defeats (18 Jan. 1846). To sculling b'urni- 
vall remained faithful till death, and ho 
always ardently advocated its superiority 
to rowing. Despite his lifelong devotion 
to the water ho never learnt to smm. As 
an undergraduate he showed a charac- 
teristic impatience of convention and/ an 
undisciplined moral earnestness. Ho be- 
came a vegetarian, ritd remained one for 
a quarter of a century. To tobacco and 
alcohol he was a stranger through life. He 
read mathematics, and was admitted 
scholar of Trinity Hall on 1 Juno 1843. 
flc graduated B.A. in 1847, taking a low 
place among tho junior optimes in 1846. 
He proceed^ M.A. in 1850. 

On leaving Cambridgj, Furnivall entered 
as a student at Lincoln^ InTi (26 Jan. 1846). 
Ho read in the chambers of Chhrles Henry 
Bellenden Ker [q. v.], a friend of his father, 
ciTman of wide and enlightened interests. 
He was callbd to the bar at Gray’s Inn 
(30 Jan. 1849), and set up as %j| 0 onveyanccr 
at 11 Now Square. Ho rented various sets 
of rooms in Lincoln’s Inn till 1873, but 
the law had small at^jraction for him, and 
his attention was soon diverted from 
it. Through Bellenden Ker ho came to 
know many men and women who cham- 
pioned social reform and democratic prin- 
ciples. Of those John Malcolm Ludlow 
[q. V. Suppl. II] exerted a predominant 
influence on him. Through Ludlow ho was 
drawn into the Christian Socialist move- 
ment, and accepted at first all its tenets. 
He heard Maurice preach at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and attended his Bible readings. The doc- 
trino«of industrial oo-operation appealed 
to him, and ho joined the central co-op- 
erative committee. He support^ trades 
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unionism and identiiicd himself with 
labour agitation, selling his books to give 
lOOf. to the woodcutters who engaged 
in a strike in 1851. Meanwhile he wrote 
for the ‘ Christian Socialist,’ and published 
in 1850 his first literary work, a pamphlet 
entitled 'Association a Necessary Port of 
Christianity.’ 

Philological study and music also en- 
gaged FumivaWa youtliful attention. Ho 
joined the PhiJologicnl Society in 1847, and 
heard Chopin play (26 duly 1848) and Jenny 
Lind sing. The current literature which 
he chiefly admired was the early work 
of Ruskin, with whose outlook on life he 
avowed an eager sympathy. In 1849 a 
chance meeting with Mrs. Ruskin at a 
friend’s house led to an invitation to 
Ruskin’s London home. ' Thus began,’ 
Furnivall wrote^‘ a friendship (with Ruskin) 
which Avas for many years the chief joy of 
my life.’ Of Ruskin, Furnivall was through 
life a wholehearted AA'orshipj)er, and the 
habit of egotistic reflection which character- 
ised his own writing is often a halting echo 
of Ruskih’s style and temperament. 

At the beginning of the intercourse Fumi- 
vall sought with youthful ardour to bring 
Ruskin into relation with Maurice. In 1851 
he invited Maurice’s ^opinion of Ruskin’s 
theological argument in his 'Notes on 
the Construction of Shccpfolds.’ Furnivall 
forwarded Maurice’s criticisms to Ruskin, 
and an intenjsting correspondence passecl 
through h’urnivall between the two; but' 
they had little in common. Furnivall, 
who inclined to Ruskin’s rather than 
to Maurice’s views, printed this corre- 
spondence for private circulation in 1890 
(Nicoll AJitD Wise, Anecdotes of the 
Nineieenifk Century^ ii. 1-46). 

In the spirit of Christian Socialism Furni- 
vall at the same time devoWid his best 
energies to jendeavours to improve the 
social and educational opportunities of the 
working classes. With Ludlow and others 
he opened iis early ^ 1849 a school for 
poor men and boys at Little Ormond 
Yard, Bloomsbury. In 1852 ho joined the 
same friends in forming a working men’s as- 
sociation for the purpose of giving lectures 
and holding classes at a house in Castle 
jStreet East, off Oxford Street. These efforts 
cieveloped into the foundation on 26 Oct. 
1854 of the Working Men’s College in Red 
i^ion Square, with Maurice as principal. 
Furnivall vigorously helped in the organisa- 
tion of the new college. He spent there five 
nights a week, and actively identified him- 
self with its social, athletic, and educational 
life,' Furnivall taught English grammar 
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and lectured on Edglish poetry from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. He induced Rus^ 
to teach drawing to .the students with 
profitable results. But it was in tho 
development of tho social side that he 
worked hardest. He accompanied the 
students in botanical walks and on rowing 
excursions. Ho arranged Sunday rambles, 
and organised concerts and dances. In 
1858, on tho advice of Ruskin, he took a 
party of working men on a tour abroad. It 
was Funiivall’s only experience of foreign 
travel. He left Ijondon wi th his companions 
for Havre on 6 Sept., and spent three weeks 
walking in Normandy and visiting Paris. 
In 1859 he eagerly helped to organise a 
volunteer corps of college students, and 
became company commander, retaining 
the post for twelve years. Subsequently 
he inaugurated a college rowing club, which 
was named after Maurice. Ho induced 
tho members to engage, under his leader- 
ship, in sculling four and eight races, wliich 
ho introduced to tho Thames in 1866 ; ho 
was long the rowing club’s guiding spirit. 

Furnivall’s devotion to the recreative 
aims of tho college, and his emphatic 
advociicy of Sunday as a day of solely 
secular amusement, caused difficulties be- 
tween him and Maurice and other members 
of the college council. His religious views 
had undergone a change. Ho had been 
brought up in conventional orthodoxy. 
This he abandoned in early manhood for an 
outspoken agnosticism and uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the received faiths. .Joining 
the Sunday League whieh combated Sab- 
batarianism, he described, during 1858, 
the Sunday amusements of tho college in 
the Leaguo’;3 organ, ‘ The People’s Friend.’ 
His somewhat insolent references to 
Maurice led tho latbu* to tender his resig- 
nation of tho principalship, and he was 
with difficulty persuaded to remain in 
office. Although a reconciliation was 
patched up, Maurice’s relations with Furni- * 
vail lost all show of cordiality. Furnivall 
deemed Maurice and tho college council to 
be not only unduly conservative in their 
religious view's but undemocratic in refusing , 
working men admission to tho council. 
Furnivall’s activity in the affairs of the 
college ceased only with his life. He never 
lost his early tone of impatience with 
those colleagues whose religious or political 
views differed from his own. But he re- 
tained to tho lost tho ardent devotion of the 
"students, and the social development of the 
institution stood deeply indebted to him. 

Fumivall’s zeal for literarjr study rapidly 
developed, and he tried to adapt to its 
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pursuit the principles of association and 
co-operation which he advocated in other 
relations of life. Of the Philological 
Society he became one of two honorary 
secretaries in 1853, and was solo secretary 
from 1862 till his death. He supported 
with enthusiasm the society’s proposals for 
spelling reform, wlxich Alexander Jolm 
Ellis [q. y. Suppl. I] devised, and always 
took an active part in promoting such 
reform, adopting in his own writings a 
modified phonetic scheme. In another 
direction his energetic participation in 
the Philological Society’s work bore more 
valuable fiiiit. At the end of 1858 the 
society, at Archbishop Trench’s suggestion, 
resolved to undertake a supplement to 
Joluison’s and Richardson’s Dictionaries. 
But Furnivall urged a wholly new diction- 
ary, and his proposal was adopted. On 
the death in 1861 of the first c^tor of the 
suggested dictionary, Herbert Coleridge 
[q. V.]. Furnivall took his place, and he 
worked at the scheme intermittently for 
many years. At the same time he planned 
a ‘ concise ’ dictionary which should be an 
abstract of the larger undertaking. Al- 
though he accumulated much material for 
the double scheme ho made little headway 
owing to his varied engagements. In 1876 
the Oxford University Press took over tho 
enterprise, appointing Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
James A. H. Murray editor. The ‘New 
English Dictionary ’ was the result. To 
that groat work Furnivall continued to 
contribute to the end of his life. 

Meanwhile Furnivall w^as concentrating 
his attention on early and middle English 
literature. He deemed it a x>atriotic duty 
to reprint from manuscript works which 
were either unprinted or imiJerfectly 
printed. He valued old literature both for 
its own sake and for the light it shed on 
social history. His literary endeavours 
at fii'st centred in tho literature of the 
.A^hurian romances, and he inaugurated 
his editorial labours with an edition of 
Lonelich’s fifteenth-century epic ‘ Seynt 
Graal,’ which he prepared for the 
Roxburghe Club (1861, 2 vols. ; re-edited 
for the Early English Text Society, 1874-8). 
Two prominent bibliophile members of 
the Roxburghe Club, Henry Huth [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and Henry Hucks Gibbs, after- 
wards Baron Aldenham [q. v. Suppl. llj, 
enlisted his services. In 1862, for the 
Roxburghe club, he undertook one of his 
most valuable pieces of textual labour, 
the ‘ ]^ndlyng Synne ’ of Robert of Bruune, 
to which he added the ‘ Manuel des Pechiez ’ 
of William of Waddington, unhappily from 


a MS. of hiferior textual value. In 1862 
he also printed a collection of early English 
poems from MSS. for the Philological 
Society, and in 1865 he published with 
Macmillan the more attractive ‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur,’ from an Harleion MS. 

In' 18^, with a view to more effectual 
pursuit of his literary aims, Furnivall 
founded the Early English Text Society. 
It began with 75 subscribers, Buskin and 
Tennyson amongst them. Its first publica- 
tion was Furnivall’s edition of a short 
metrical ‘ Life of King Arthur.’ The society 
fiourished under Fui'nivall’s energetic guid- 
ance, and ho worked hard for it both os 
director and editor for more than forty years. 
He enlisted tho co-operation of scholars all 
over the world, who edited texts for the 
society. At first tho society’s sole aim 
was to print modiaeyal MSS. But in 186? 
a second or extra series was instituted 
to include reprints of tho work of tho 
earliest English printers. At his death the 
society had issued 110 volumes in tho 
original series and 107 in thb extra series. 
Tho vastness of the material with which 
Furnivall sought to deal led him to found 
other societies on similar lines for separate 
treatment of voluminous mediaDval writers. 
Chaucer, Wiclif, and>* Lydgate each in his 
view needed a society exclusively devoted 
to his interests. It was chiefly at tho sug- 
gestion of Henry^Bradshaw [q. v. Suppl. IJ 
that Furnivall started hi 1868 the Chaucer 
\Society. His hope was to form an accurate 
text of the poems by collation of all known 
manuscripts and to ascertain from both 
internal and external evidence the date at 
which each of Chaucer’s known works was 
composed. Ills labour began in 1868 with 
the issue of his six-text edition of the 
‘Canterbury Tales,* which provides tho best 
possible material for textual study. There 
followed paiullel text editions of Chaucer’s 
‘Minor Poems’ (1871-9), and of his 
‘ Troilus and Criseydo ’ (1881-2). Al- 

though he had collaborators, the most 
important of the Chaucer (Society’s {lublica- 
tions are the fruit of Furnivall’s own in- 
dustry. Ho thus set Chaucerian study on a 
new and sure footing. Another enterprise 
diverted Furnivall’ s attention to English 
literature of a later period. In 1868 he 
and R6f. J. W. Hales edited and printed 
by subscription in three volumes tho folio 
MS. of the ‘ Percy Ballads ’ [see Pebcy, 
Thomas]. With a view to continuing 
* Percy’s labours in rescuing old ballads 
from oblivion, FumivaU thereupon founded 
the Ballad Society, which was designed fp 
make accci^ible the laigo store of ballM 
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ooUections vrhlch was not accessible in 
modem reprints. The Roxb\>rghe and Bag- 
ford collections of ballads in the British 
Museum were published (1868-99) by the 
* society, together with illustrative pieces of 
popular literature of the sixteenth centuiy. 

Now that Furnivairs researches “^had 
reached the sixteenth century he proceeded 
to apply to Shakespeare’s work the methods 
which had already served the study of 
Chaucer. In 1873 ho founded the New 
Shakspere Society, with the object of 
determining ‘ the succession of his plays ’ 
And of illustrating his work and times. 
Many distinguished scholars became vice- 
presidents, and Robert Browning was 
induced to tict as president. Furnivall 
organised reprints of early texts and of 
contemporary illustrative literature. To a 
translation of Gervinus’s Commentaries on 
Shakespeare (1874) h& jjiefixed an essay 
entitled *TKe Succession of Shakspere’s 
Work, and the Use of Metrical Tests in 
settling it.* There he laid a stress on the 
metrical U'sts, ‘which became charaeteristic 
of the society’s laljoura and evoked the 
ridieule of., aesthetic critics (cf. [John 
Jxujbmiah] FurnimUoa Furioso, 1874). 
Much controversy ensued. Swinburne, who 
at first treated FurnjvaH’s learning with 
respect, was moved by the society’s me- 
chanicfid methods of criticism to satirise 
its proceedings in a, skit called ‘ The New- 
est Shakespere Society ’ wliich appeared 
in ‘ The Examiner ’ in April 1876. Sub-^ 
scqucntly Swinburne denounced Furnivall 
^and Ills friends as ^sham Shakespeareans.’ 
Furnivall replied with heat (Spectator, 

6 and 13 Sept. 1879). When llalliwell- 
Phillipps accepted in 1880 Swinburne’s 
dedication of his ‘Studjr of Shakespeare’ 
Furnivall brought Halliwell-Phillipps as 
.well as Swinburne within the range of his 
.^Attack. In ‘Forewords’ to the facsimile 
Of the second quarto of Hamlet, dedi- 
cated to Gladstone (1880), ho dubbed 
Smnbume * Pigsbrook,’ and Halliwell- 
PWllipps ‘ H-U-P.*' In Jan. 1881 Halliwell 
complained to Brow^g of this ‘coarse 
and impertinent language ’ ; but Browning 
declined to intervene, and Halliwell- 
Phillipps privately printed the corre- 
spondence. Furnivall retorted in even 
worse taste in ‘ The “ Co.” of Pigsbrook 
& Co.’ (1881). Fumivall’s* conduct had 
little to justify it. Many of the distin- 
guished vice-presidents of the society re- 
signed, and the socie^ was thenceforth > 
heavily handicapped. Nevert]ibless» jit con- 
tinued its work until 1890. Many of its 
pdtl^cations were useful, notably.its editions 


of Harrison’s * Description of England’ 
(1877-8) and Stubbes’s *Anatomie of 
Abuses’ (1879), which Furnivall himself 
prepared. By independent work outside the 
society, Furnivall also, despite his impru- 
dences, stimulated Shakespearean study. 
In 1876 he wrote an elaborate preface to 
‘The Leopold Shakspere,* a reprint of 
Delius’s text, which the publishers, Messrs. 
Cassell, dedicated to Prince Leopold, duke 
o.f Albany. The preface was re-issued 
separately in 1908 as ‘Shakspere — ^Life 
I and Work,’ the preliminary volume of the 
‘ Century ’ edition of Shakespeare. With a 
view to facilitating accurate textual criti- 
cism Furnivall supervised, too, the issue 
between 1880 and 1889 of photographic 
facsimiles, prepared by William Griggs 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and Charles Praetorius, 
of the Shakespeare ‘quartos in 43 volumes, 
to eight o^hich he prefixed critical intro- 
ductions jSy himself. One of the ofT- 
shoots of the New Shakspere Society was 
the Sunday Shakspere Society, which was 
founded 18 Oct. 1874 as the outcome of on 
address given by Furnivall to members of 
the National Sunday League when on an 
excursion to Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Three other literary societies were duo to 
Furnivall’s initiative. In 1881 ho foimded 
the Wiclif Society for the printing of the 
reformer’s Latin MSS., and in the same 
year, at the suggestion of Miss E. H. Hickey, 
a devoted admirer of Browning, he inaugu- 
rated the Browning Society for the study 
and interpretation of Browning’s poetry. 
h\irnivall had read Browi^pig’s poetry with 
appreciation, and hod come to know the 
poet, whoso personality attracted him (cf. 
Fuenivall, How the Browning Society came 
into being, 1884). The first meeting of the 
new society was held on 28 Oct. 1881, 
and excited much ridieule. But Furnivall 
and his fellow-members were undismayed, 
and their efforts greatly extended Brown- 
ing’s vogue. The poet was alwayi grateful 
to Furnivall, for his aid in popularising 
his work. Furnivall compiled an exhaus- 
tive ‘ Browning Bibliography ’ in 1881, and 
arranged for the production on the stage 
of several of Browning’s plays, among them 
‘ In a Balcony * (6 Deo. 1884), ‘ The Blot m 
the ’Scutcheon’ (30 April and 2 May 1885), 
‘Return of the Druses’ (26 Nov. 1891), 
and ‘ Oolombe’s Birthday ’ (19 Nov. 1893). 
In 1887 *FurnivalI became president of 
the society, which lasted till 1892. 
The final society which Furnivall founded 
was the Shelley Society, which lasted 
from 1886 to 1*892; Besides reprint- 
ing many original editions of Shmley’s 
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poems, the society ^:ave a private perform- 
ance of the ‘ Cenci ’ at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, on 7 May 1886. 

Fumivall’s work for his societies was un- 
paid, and though he found time for some 
external labour, including an edition of 
Robert de Bninne’s * Chronicle of England ’ 
for the Rolls Series in 1887, his literary 
ac ti vity w;is n ever really remunerative. His 
pecuniary resources were, during the last 
half of his life, very small. On his father’s 
death on 7 June 1865 he received a sub- 
stantial share of his large estate, but he 
invested all his fortune in Overend and 
Cumev’s Bank, which stopped payment 
in 1867. Furnivall. left well-nigh penniless, 
was forced to dispose of his personal 
nroperty, but this his rich friends, Henry 
Hucks Gibbs (afterwards Lord Aldcnham) 
and Henry Huth, purchased and restored 
to him. In 1873 ho was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the post of secretary to the 
Royal Academy. Among others who 
testibed to his 6tnesa were Tennyson. 
William Morris, Charles Kingsley, J. R. 
Seeley, M. Tainc*. and Delius. Thenceforth 
he lived on his occasional and small literary 
earnings and on an annual payment as 
tnist/oe of a relative’s property until 1884 
when he wtis granted in addition a civil list 
pension of 150/, 

Tn 1884 Furnivall, whose reputatioJi as a 
scholar stood Hugh in Cermany, received 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. from Berlin 
TTnivc*rsitv. Tn 1901, in honour of his 
75th birthday, a volume entitled ‘ An 
English Miscellany,’ to which scholars of 
all countries contributed, was printed at the 
Clarendon Press. At the same time the 
sum of 450/. was presented to the Early 
English Text Society, arid an eight-sculling 
boat was given to Furnivall. His portrait 
was painted for Trinity Hall, of which he 
M'as made an hon. fellow on 21 April 1902. 

Ho n'ceived the hon. D.Litt. of Oxford 
University in 1001, and ho was chosen an 
original fellow of the British Afiadomy next 
year. 

Till his death ho aflvocated wi£h char- 
aetcristio Avarmth the value of sculling 
fw a popular recreation. In 189J he 
horcoly attacked the Amateur Rowing 
Association for excluding working men from 
the class of amateurs. By way of retalia- 
tion he founded on 15 ’ Sept. 1891 the 
National Amateur Rowing Association on 
thoroughly democratic lines. In 1903 he 
became president in succession to the duke 
of Fife, the first president. Tn 1896 ho 
formed, in accordance with bis lifelong 
principles, the Hammersmith Sculling Club 
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for girls and men, which was re-named the 
Furnivall Club in 1900. Until the year of 
his death he sculled each Sunday with 
I members of the club from Hammersmith 
to Richmond and back, and took a foremost 
part in the social activities of tho club. 

Furnivall died at his London residence 
of cancer of tho intestines on 2 July 1910, 
and his remains were cremated at Golder’s 
Green. Until his fatal illness prostrated 
him, he carried on his varied work ^vith 
little diminution of energy. 

Pumivall’s disinterested devotion to many 
good causes entitles him to honourable 
remembrance. Tho onthusiasrh with which 
he organised societies for the purpose of 
printing inedited MSS. and of elucidating 
English literature of many periods sfainu- 
lat^ tho developmeht of English literary 
study at home and abroad. His taste as 
a critic was, like his style, often crude and 
faulty. But he was indefatigable in re- 
search, and spared no pains in his efforts 
after completeness and accuracy. In his 
literary' lalwiir he was moved by a sincere 
patriotism. But there was no insularity 
about his sympathies. Powerful demo- 
cratic sentiments and broad views domi- 
nated his life. Ho believed in the virtue 
of athletics no less tha.i of learning, and he 
sought to give all classes of both sexes 
opportunities of becoming scholars as 
well as athletes. 

^Devoid of tact or discretion in almost 
every relation of life, he cherished through- 
out his career a boyish frankness of speech 
which offended many and led him into 
unedifying controversies. Ho cannot bo 
absolved of a tendency to make mischief 
and stir up strife. His declarations of 
hostility to religion and to class distinctions 
were often unseasonable, and gave pain. 
But his d(ifects of temper and manner were 
substantially atoned for not merely by his 
solf-don 3 dng services to scholarship but 
by his T^ractical sympathy with poverty 
and suffering, and by bis readiness to 
encourage sound youthful endeavour in 
every sphere of work. 

In 1862 Furnivall married at tho regis- 
trar’s office, Hampstead, Eleanor Nickel, 
daughter of Gcjorge Alexander Dalziel. 
Separation followed in 1883. Of two 
children of tho marriage, a daughter, Ena, 
died in infancy in 1866. Tho son, Percy, 
is a well-known surgeon. 

Of portraits of Furnivall, one by Mr. 
William Rothcnstcin is at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge ; another by A. A. Wolmark 
was presented to the Working Men’s College 
in 1008 ; a life-size head, drawn in crayona 
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by C. H. Shannon in 1900, was offered 
after his death to the National Portrait 
Gallery; a fourth portrait, by Miss A. 
D, Staveley, is in the English Library 
at University College. In 1912 a small 
memorial fund was applied to the purposes 
of the Working Men’s College. 

[Frederick James Eurnivall: a volume of 
porsonal record, with a biography by John 
Munro, Oxford University Press, 1911; The 
Working Men’s College, 1854-1904, ed. 
J. Llevvelyn Davies, 1904 ; Proc. Brit. 
Acad, (memoir by Prof. W. P. Ker), 
1909-10, pp. 374-8 ; An English Miscellany, 
1901, bibliography to date, by Henry Little- 
liales ; jHirsonal knowledge.] S. L. 

FURSE, CHARLES WELLINGTON 
(1868-1904), painter, born at Stainer 
on 13 Jan. 1868, ‘'was fourth son of 
Charles Wellington Furse (1821-1900), 
vicar of Staines, principal of Cuddes- 
don (1873-83), rector of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, and canon of 
Westminster (1883-94), and from 1894* to 
his death in 1900 canon and archdeacon 
of Westminster. The father was eldest 
son of Charles William Johnson (d. 1854) 
by Ids wife Theresa, daughter of the 
Rev.. Peter Wellington Furse of Halsdon, 
Devonshire, and he a.wumod the surname of 
F"urso in 186*4 on succeeding to the Halsdon 
proiwrty. William Johnson, afterwards 
(jory [^. v. Suppl. I], ^vas Archdeacon 
Furso’s only brother. The artist’s mother, 
Jane Diana, second daughter of JohTi 
S. B. Monscll, vicar of Egham and grand- 
daughter of Thomas Bewley Monsell of 
Dunbar, archdeacon of Derry, was his 
father’s first wife, and died in 1877, when 
ho was nine years old. Of her ton chil- 
dren. the oldest, John Henry Monsell Furse 
(6. 1860), became a well-known sculptor; 
and Michael Bolton Furse, fifth son, became 
bishop of Pretoria in 1909. 

At an early age Charles showed a talent 
for drawing. During a long illness in 
childhood he read l^cott’s novels, and 
drew illustrations of the scones which 
apif^alod to * him. Later, ho went to 
Haileybury, whero he remained till he 
was sixteen. In the ordinary work of 
the school he displayed no special capacity, 
but continued to draw pictures of hunting 
scenes for liis amusement. On*" leaving 
Haileybury he joined the Slade school, then 
under Alphonse Logros [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and speedily made Ids mark. He won the 
Slade scholarship within a year of ^entrance* 
and became a favourite pupB' of his 
masters. Unfortunately, at this early stage, 
symptoms of coniumption whioh was 


ultimately to prove fatal showed them- 
selves, and he was forced to spend a 
winter at St. Moritz. His most intimate 
friend at this time was a fellow-pupil, now 
Sir Charles Holroyd, with whom he ^nt 
his holidays on the borders of the Lake 
district or near Maidstone, sketching and 
reading. From the Slade school he went 
to Paris, where he studied for some months 
in Julian’s cUdiert among not very congenial 
company. On returning from Paris he 
studied for a short time under Mr. (now 
Prof.) F. Brown at the Westminster 
School of Art ; but at the age of twenty-one 
he set up for Idmself. 

He h^ already exhibited at the Royal 
Academy (1888) a largo figure entitled 
‘ Cait) ’ ; but his first real success was 
a portrait of Canon Burrows (Royal 
Academy, 1889J. This, and a head of 
his uneje, William Cory, shown at the 
Portrait Painters in 1891, secured his 
recognition as an artist of distinction. 
His father was now a canon of Wostminster ; 
and Furse lived at his house in Abbey 
Garden, renting a studio close by. Succor 
appeared certain; but in the pursuit of 
his art ho was hindered by frequent attacks 
of illness. He thought much about the 
principles of his art, and constantly dis- 
oussod them, as well os literary questions, 
with liis friends, among whom w'ero promi- 
nent W. E. Henl(*y [q. v. Suppl. IT] and the 
group of men connected with the ‘ National 
Observer.’ Ho road widely, but^by predilec- 
tion in the older literature, especially that 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He occasionally wrote on artistic matters, 
gave lectures on great artists at Oxfoid 
University extension meetings in 1894 and 
subsequent years, and took part in debates 
dH the Art Workers’ Guild. 

Although really independent and original, 
ho was during early life unconsciously 
attracted by the merits of other painters. 
TJius ho passed through several phases, at 
one time being influenced by Frank Holl, 
at another by Whistler, again by the 
Japaneslb artists, and above all by Mr. J. S. 
Sargent. The study of 'Tintoretto and 
Velasquez is also evident in many of his 
workd. It is true that he assimilated 
rather than copied other styles; but it 
was not till near the end at his short life 
that ho worked himself free of all these 
influences, and developed a noble and' 
spontaneous manner of his own. Delighting 
in country life and in every variety of 
sport, he seldom painted landscape pure 
and simple, but introduced it habitually as 
a background or a setting for his figures. 
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Horses wore his special study ; and in his 
equestrian portraits the animal is, from 
the ar|j§tio point of view, as important as 
the man. A whole group of portraits of 
masters of hounds attests his ^culiar skill 
in this direction. His excellence as a 
portrait-painter naturally led to his talent 
being employed chieQy in this line ; but in 
the treatment of liis subject ho was always 
anxious to place it among suitable sur- 
roundings. In such pictures as me large 
|x>rtrait of Lord Roberts, that of ‘Sir 
C-harles Nairne,* and the ‘ Ketum from the 
Ride,’ the accessories, studied with great 
care, form an c^ssential part of the work. 

In 1891: he became engaged to Eleanor, 
sister of Samuel Henry Butcher [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], and her sudden death shortly 
afUa-wards was a blow from which it 
needed all his ehislicity to recover. In 
the following year he was advised to 
winter in South Africa, and arrived at 
Johanni^sburg shortly after the Jameson 
Raid. Ht» painted a picture of ‘ Doornkop,’ 
choosing the moment when the Britisli 
column was approaching the Boers in 
ambush. This picture was shown by the 
artist to President Kruger, but has since 
disappeared. He had some tihoughts of 
volunteering for the Matabelo war, but 
gave up the i(hui, and returned to England 
(1896). Two years later ho accepted a 
commission, obtained for him by his 
fricMid, Prof. P. M. Simpson, to execute 
decorative paintings to fill four pondontives 
under tlio dome over the staircase in the 
Liverpool Town Hall. The remuneration 
was imulequate, but Furso undertook 
the task for the soke of the opportunity 
wliich it alTorchd of work on a grand scale 
and of a kind dilTeront from anything ^ 
had hitherto done. In making his deugm 
ho deliberately adopted the manner of 
Tintoretto, and, wliilo eschewirig the real- 
istic reproduction of hiodern indistrial and 
eommercial conditions, adapts them to 
a treatment at once poetio afld vigorous. 
'I’hese paintings, wliich were his chief occu- 
pation for nearly three years, arc perhaps^ 
the most notable, though not the most 
popular, of all his works. ^ 

Meanw'hjjo the state of his health had 
compoll^ him to pass a winter at Davos«> 
whore (in Feb. 1600) he became engaged 
to Katharine, the youngest daughter of 
John Addington Symonds. He married in 
October of the same year, and with his 
wife passed the following winter also a)t 
Davos. In 1901 they 'removed to a’ 
house which he had had built for bim on 
the high ground near Camberley. Hero he 


took the greatesif interest in laying out 
a small plot of land in formal eighteenth- 
century fashion, and speedily turned a 
sandy waste into a beautiful garden. 
Intensely happy in his marriage and a 
settled life in congenial surroundings, ho 
worked harder than ever, and in those last 
three years produced sumo of his most 
successful pictures — the ‘ Return from the 
Ride,* ‘Lord Charlos Bercsfoltd,’ ‘Diana 
of the Uplands,’ ‘ Cubbing with the York 
and Ainsty.’ Those works showed that 
he hail at length found himself. But 
all the time the disease from which he 
suffered— tuberculosis — was making pro- 
gress. Ho passed the w inter of 1902->3 
at Davos, spent the spring of 1903 in 
northern Italy and Spain, and took a 
studio, for the sake of his portrait- painting, 
in London. In tho samo year he was 
elected an associate of tho Royal Academy. 
Never sparing himself, and still full of 
hope and entluisiasm, ho gradually grew 
weaker, and died on 16 Oct. 1904. Ho 
was buried in Frimley churchyard. Ho 
left two sons, Peter and Paul, tho seoond 
of whom was lx)m tliroo days before his 
death. In poi-son Furse was tall and some- 
what stout in later life, but nuisoiilar 
and vigorous. His features were rounded, 
the face oval, tho eyes small but very keen, 
tho compli^xion pale. Ho was a koon 
sportsman, a good sliot and Whip, and 
played most games well. His movements 
wore quick, and ho painted rapidly, with 
a fierce concentration, never hesitating to 
mb out his work over and over again 
if it did not satisfy him. His untiring 
energy, width of interest, and intellectual 
vitality showed themselves in his con- 
versation. Ho liked notliing bettor than 
a good argument, but could listen as 
woll as talk ; and his criticism, though 
keen, was entirely free from jealousy and 
malice. 

Many of his most notable pictures were , 
exhibited in tho gallery of tho New English 
Art Club, of which he was an active member 
from 1891 to his death. He joined in the 
foundation of the Internationcd SocioW, 
and was a member of its council. He 
exhibited also at tho Portrait Pain tors 
and the New Gallery. A collection of his 
works, 53 in number, was shown at tho 
Burlington Fine ArtaClub in 1006. The 
‘ Return from the Ride * was bought after 
his death under the Chantrey Beqiiest; 
‘Diana ^ tho Uplands’ was purchased, 
by tho mistees of the National- Gallery. 
Bpth these piotures ^ now at tho Tate 
Gallery. The larger 'Lord Roberts’ 
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(unfinished) has been lent by Mrs. Furse to 
the same institution. The best likeness of 
Furse extant is a photograph reproduced 
in the illustrated catalogue of the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club exhibition (1908). The 
same volume contains a selection from his j 
writings (two articles were previously | 
published in the * Albemarle Magazine/ i 


( 

GADSBY, HENRY ROBERT (1842- ! 
1907), musician, born at Hackney on 15 Dec. 
1842, was son of William Gadsby. From 1849 
to 1858 ho was a chorister boy at St. Paul’s 
at the same time as Sir John Stainer (Mu8, j 
Times, May 1901). He learnt rudimentary | 
harmony under Mr. W. Bayley, the choir- 
master, but was otherwise self-taught. In 
1863 ho bocanio a tcaclicr of the piano, the 
writer being one of his first pupils. Having 
also taught himself the organ, ho became 
organist of St. Peter’s, Brockley, holding this 
apfK)intment till 1884. He succeeded John 
Hullah [q. v.] as professor of harmony at 
Queen’s College, London, and Sir William 
(hjsins[q. v. Suppl. 1] as professor of piano- 
forte there. In 1880 ho was appoint^ one 
of the original professors (of harmony) at the 
Guildhall School of Music, where ho taught 
till his death. A member of tho Philhar- 
monic and other musical societies aij.d 
fellow of the College of Organists, he was 
a well-known figure in the musical world. 
His published works include the following 
choral and orchestral cantatas: * Psalm 130’ 
(1862) ; * Alice Brand ’ (1870) ; ‘ The Lord 
of the Isles ’ (Brighton Festival, 1879) ; 
‘Columbus’ (male voices, 1881); ‘The 
Cyclops’ (male voices, 1883); music to 
‘ Alcestis ’ (1876) and to Tasso’s * Aminta ’ 
(for Queen’s College, 1898). Other instru- ; 
mental works wore a concert overture, j 
‘ Andromeda ’ (1873), an organ concerto in F, i 
and a string quartet. Unpublished works ; 
include three other orchestral preludes, 
which have been performed : ‘ Tho Golden 

Legend,* ‘ The Witches’ Frolic,’ and 
‘ The Forest of Arden.’ Numerous part- j 
songs, services, and anthems were print^, as i 
Aveli as ‘A Treatise on Harmony’ (1883) and j 
‘A Technical Method of Sight-singing’ | 
( 1 897 ), which are useful text-booha. Gi^sby ; 
was a typical Victorian composer, whose j 
works were always well received and never j 
heard a second time. An earnest musician, i 
whose mission in life was to teach others , 
to be like himself, he died on 11 Nov. 1907 i 
at 53 Clarendon Road, Putney, and was ' 


j Aug. 1892, and the ‘Studio,’ i. 33), with 
I a number of letters and tho reports of some 
of his lectures. 

[Memoir by Mr. D. S. MaoColI, prefixed to 
the catalogue above mentioned (1908) ; 
private information.] O. W. P. 

FUST, HERBERT JENNER- (1806- 
1904), cricketer. [See Jbnnbr-Fust.] 


1 

I 

buried in Putney Vale cemetery. His 
widow died shortly after him, leaving two 
daughters. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Muh. Times, Dec. 1907 (a good obit, notice 
with portrait); Baker’s Biog. Diet. Mus. 
1900 (with portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

F. C. 

GAIRDNER, Sm WILLIAM TEN- 
NANT (1824-1907), professor of medicine at 
Glasgow, bom in Edinburgh on 8 Nov. 1824, 
was eldest son of John Gairdner [q. v.], 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, by his ^vife Susanna, daughter 
of William Tennant. Educated at the 
Edinburgh Institution, Ciairdner entered 
as a medical student in 1810 Edinburgh 
University, where ho had a brilliant career. 
Iiumctliately after gniduation as M.D. 
j in 1845, ho went with Lord and T,ady 
i Beverley as their medical attc^ridaiit to the 
j Continent, spending the ensuing winter 
i in Rome. On his return to Edinburgh 
' in 1846 he acted for jbhe customary two 
■ years’ term as house phy sician and house 
I surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, and 
j then settled down to practice in Edinburgh 
in 1848. Ho was soon appointcxl patholo- 
! |bt to tho Royal Infirmary, and immedi- 
cately entered upon a career of greal scien- 
tific energy, not only throwing himself into 
the teachiag of his subject to largo classes 
of undergiiduates, but making numerous 
original observations. In 1853 he became 
physician to the Royal Infirmary. Ho at 
once lectured on the ‘ Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine,’ and continued his original . 
observations, but restricted himself more 
and Inore to the clinical investigation of 
disease, at the same time pa3dng close 
attention to the subject of public nealth, 
then in its infancy. In 1862 he brought 
out at Edinburgh both his classical work 
on ‘Clinical Medicine’ (12mo) and his 
notable volume, ‘ Public Health in relation 
to Air and Water.’ 

In the same year, 1862, Gairdner was 
appointed professor of medicine in the 
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University of Glasgow. From 1863 to 
1872 he was also m^oal officer of health 
to the city, and during that period ho 
' remodelled the sanitary arrangements (cf. 
PMic Health Administration in Olasgow, 
a memorial volume of the writings of Dr. 
J. B. Russell, Glasgow, 190.5, with a preface 
by Gairdner ; chaps, i. and ii. detail Gaird- 
ncr’s labours). 

Gairdner was an exceptionally attractive 
lorturer, teaching the diagnosis of'diseaso 
with singular thoroughness, and illumina- 
ting the subject in hand by means of a wide 
literary culture. Despite his activity as 
both teacher and consultant, ho con- 
tinued throughout his career his contribu- 
tions to professional literature. In scarcely 
any dej)artment in medicine did ho foil 
to add something new, in regard cither 
to pathological changes or to clinical ap- 
pearances. A st'iics nf early papers, ‘ Contri- 
butions to the Pathology of the Kidney’ 
(Kclinburgh, 1848), supplied an early de- 
scription tif waxy disease, and there was 
originality of view in ‘The Pathological 
Anatomy of Bronchitis and the Diseases 
of the Lung connectcfl with Bronchial 
Obstruction ’ (Edinburgh, 1850). Later 
ho produced * Insanity : Modern View's as 
to its N«aturo and Treatment * (Glasgow, 
1885), and lectures upon ‘ Tabes Mescnterica’ 
(Glasgow, 1888). 

Among the matters on whicli he threw 
original light of great value were the 
intimate connection between arterial supply 
and myocardial changes ; j^ho reciprocal 
influence of the heart and lungs ; hyper- 
trophy and dilatation ; the system of 
representing the sounds and murmurs of 
the heart by means of diagrams ; the 
recognition of tricuspid obstruction, 
aneurism, and angina pectoris ; and with 
8tokcs‘, Balfour and Fagge ho helped to 
make certain the diagnosis of mitral 
obstruction. His last contribution to cir- 
culatory disease w as the article qp aneurism 
in ClilTord Allbutt’s ‘ System of Medicine ’ 
(vol. yi. 1889). 

Gairdner gave many public addresses on 
general topics. The chief of these were 
collected under the titles of ‘ The Physician 
as Naturalist * (Glasgow, 1889), and * The 
Three Things that Abide * (1903). 

Gairdner retired from the chair of 
medicine in Glasgow in 189f), when ho 
returned to his native city. Many dis- 
tinctions were granted liim. He was mode 
hon. LL.D. of J^nburgh in 1883, and hon. 
M.D. of Dublin in 1887 ; was F.R.S. , in 
1892 ; hon. E.R.C.P. Ireland in 1887 ; 
physician-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria in 


1881 ; honorary physician to King Edward 
VII in 1901 ; member of the general council 
of medical education and registration, as 
representative of the University of Glasgow, 
1894 ; president of the Royal College of 
Ph^ioians of Edinburgh in 1893-4 ; ^and 
president of the British Medical Association 
when it met in Glasgow in 1888. He was 
created K.C.B. in 1898. 

During the last seven years of his life, 
while his intellectual interests and energies 
were unimpaired, Gairdner suffered from 
an obscure affection of the heart, tho 
symptoms of which he carefully recorded, 
lie died suddenly at Edinburgh on 28 June 
1907. In accoraanco with his wish, a 
complete account of the clinical and patho- 
logical conditions of his disease was pub- 
lished by tho present writer, in association 
with Dr. W. T. Ritchie. His portrait, 
painted by Sir George Reid, is in the 
University of Glasgow. 

Gairdner married, in 1870, Helen Bridget, 
daughter of Mr. Wright of Norwich ; she 
survived liim with four sons and three 
daughters. 

[Proc. Boy. Soo. 80 B, 1908 ; Life, by G. A. 
Gibson, in preparation; Lancet and Brit. 
Med. Journal, 0 tfuly 1907 ; Edinburgh Med. 
Journal, Scottish Mod. tind Surg. Journal, and 
Glasgow Mod. Journal, Aug. 1907.] G.A.G. 

GALE, FREDERICK (1823-1904), 
cricketer and writer on cricket under tho 
p.soudonym of ‘ The Old Buffer,* born at 
VVoodborough, Powsoy vale, near Devizes, on 
16 July 1823, was son of Thomas Hinxinan 
Gale, rector of Woodborough and afterwards 
vicar of Godmersham, near Ckbntorbury, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Poore of Andover. After attending Dr. 
Buckland’s preparatory school at Lalcham, 
Gale was from 1836 to 1841 at Winchester 
College, of which a great-uncle. Dr. W. B. 
Goddard [q. v.], was a former headmaster. 
While at Winchester he played in tho cricket 
eleven against Etoq and Harrow in 1841, 
and in 1845 ho played once both for Kent 
and for tho Gontlcinen of Kent against th^ 
Gentlemen of England. Ho was a hard 
hitter and a good, fieldsman, but after 
leaving Winchester gave little time to tho 
practice of the game. 

Articled to a member of the London 
firm of Messrs. Bircham & Co., solicitors. 
Gale long worked with them as parlia- 
mentary clerk, and afterwards as parlia- 
mentary agent on his own account. But, 
deeply interested in cricket and other games, 
he devoted much time to writinglabout them, 
and ho gradually abandoned legal business 
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for the work of an author and journalist. 
Usually employing the pseudonym of 
* The Old Buffer,* he contributed to the 
‘Globe’ and ‘Punch,’ to the ‘Oomhill* 
and ‘ Baily’s Magazine.’ Ho lectured 
pco|uonaily aJsq and he wrote many bofeks, 
the best known of which are ‘ Public 
School Matches and those we meet there ’ 
(1853), ‘ Ups and Downs of a Public School * 
(1859), ‘ Echoes from Old Cricket Fields ’ 
(1871) ; ‘ Memoir of the Hon. Robert Grim- 
Bton ’ (1885) ; ‘ Modem English Sports : 
their use and abuse’ (1885) ; ‘ The Game of 
Cricket ’ (with portrait of Gale) (1887) ; and 
‘ Sports and Recreations ’ (1888). Through 
his brother-in-law, Arthur Severn, Gale 
became a close friend of Ruskin, to whom 
he dedicated his * Modem English Sports.’ 
Ruskin, who wrote a preface to the book, 
professed complete agreement with Gale’s 
•views of life, its duties and pleasures’ 
(Ruskin’s Works, ed. Cook & Wedderbum, 
Index vol.). From 1805 till 1882 Gale 
resided at Mitcham. Interesting himself in 
Surrey cricket, he helped to discover and I 
bring out four Surrey professional cricketers I 
of distinction — ^H. Jupp, Thomas and 
Richard Humphrey, and G. G. Jones. In 
later life Gale, after some years spent with 
a son in Canada, became in 1899 a brother 
of the Charterhouse, London. He died in 
^0 Charterhouse on 24 April 1904, and was 
buried beside his wife at Mitcham. Gale 
married in 1852 Gaudia Fitzroy (<L 1874), 
daughter of Joseph Severn [q. v.]; tvio 
sons and four daughters survived her. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 1905; Hist. 

* of Kent County Cricket, 1907.] P. N. 

GALLWEY, PETER (1820-1906), 
Jesuit preacher and writer, born on 13 Kov. 
1820, at Killarnoy, was son of an agent 
to the Earl of Kenhiaro. At the age of 
six he was placed at school in Boulogne. 
Thence he passed to Stonyhurst, where 
he entered the Society of Jesus in 1836. 
Having completed hid studios in literature 
#and philosophy, he was appointed in 1843 
to teach in the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
Liverpool, then at 36 Soho Street. In 1846 
he returned to Stonyhurst to take charge of 
the higher forms, l&ree years later he 
began his theological studies at Str Beuno’s 
CoUege, near St. Asaph, and here he was 
ordained priest in 1852. By 1855 his course 
of training was completed, and in that year 
ho was appointed prefect of studies af/ 
Stonyhurst. He was an excellent school 
organiser, with a rare power of exciting 
enthusiasm among his pupils, but his 


poduliar gifts fitted him still better. for the 
spiritual ministry. In 1857 he was trans- 
ferred to London, and placed in charge of the 
community which served the Form Street" 
church. Hero ho remained till 1869, when 
he was appointed master of novices at 
Manresa House, Roehampton. In 1873 he 
was appointed provincial of the Jesuit body 
in England. At the bemning of his term 
of office the question of opening a Jesuit 
school* in Manchester involved him in a 
controversy with the bishop of Salford, 
Herbert (afterwards Cardinal) Vaughan [q. v. 
Suppl. Il j (see Snbad-Cox’s Life of Cardinal 
Vanghan^ vol. i. ohap. xiL). Despite epis- 
copal opposition tho Jesuits persisted in 
opening theiy school, and Vaughan then 
appeal^ to the Pope. The issue was de- 
cided in Romo in Juno 1875, when tlie Jesuit 
school in Manchester was closed by order 
of tho Holy See. At ^he end of his period 
of office as« provincial Gallwey was named 
I rector of tho College of St. Beuno, but he 
I held the post for only a year. In 1877 he 
' returned to the Farm Street church, and 
there continued his labours till his death on 
23 Sept. 1906. 

Gallwey was an effective preacher, but tho 
effect was duo not so much to any devices 
of oratory as to the note of intense personal 
sincerity and profound religious convic- 
tion which clpurocterised his sermons. Tho 
same may be said of his longer published 
works. Possessed of a considerable fund 
of Irish humour, he made good use 
of it in controversy. ‘ Tho Oemmitteo 
on Convents ^ and other pamphlets issued 
in 1870 on the occasion*of Mr. Hewdegato’s 
demand for the inspection of convents are 
noteworthy in this respect. Many of his 
funeral discourses on persons of note 
have been published. Of these may bo 
mentioned that on 8ir Charles Tempest 
(1865); on Hon. C. Langdale (1868); on 
Marcia Lady Hcrrics (1883) ; on Lady 
Georgian^Sillerton (1885); on Mf. C. Weld 
(1885). (X^is sermons on other subjects 
many have been issued in pamphlet form. 
The more important of his longer works arc 
‘The Angelus Bell,’ five lectures (1869); 

‘ Lectures on Ritualism ’ (2 vols. 1879) ; ' 
‘Apostolic Succession ’ (1889) ; ‘ The Watches 
of tho Sacred Passion ’ (3 vols. 1894). 

[Father Gallwey, a Sketch, by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, 1906 ; Discourse at tho Requiem Moss 
for Fr. Gallwey, by Rev. M. Gavin, S.J., 1906 ; 
Tho Times, 25 Sept. 1906.] T. A. F. 

GALTON, Sib FRANCIS (1822-1911), 
founder of the school of ‘ eugenics,’ bom at 
Birmingham on 16 Feb. 1822, was youngest 
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of a family of four daughters |nd tftree 
sons bom to Samuel Tertius Galton (1783- 
1844), banker, and his wife Frances Anne 
Violetta (1783^1874), daughter by a second 
marriage of Dr. Erasmus DsCrwin (1731- 
1802) [q. V.], the philosophical poet and 
man of science. The Galtons were members 
of the Society of ‘Friends, and many of 
them were men of ability, amassing 
considerable fortimes as gunsmiths and 
bankers. Through his mother he was 
also related to men and women of. mark. 

After education at several small schools 
he was sent for two years (1836-8) to 
King Edward's School at Birmingham, 
but did not profit much from the classical 
curriculum in use there. Being intended 
for the medical profession, after preliminary 
apprenticeships to medical men at Birming- 
ham, he studied for a year (1839-40) at 
the medical school of King’s College, 
London. In 1 840 he made a rapid tour to 
Vienna. Constantinople, and Smyrna ; and 
at Michaelmas 1840 entered at Trinity 
(.’ollogo, Cambridge. He there made friond- 
slups with many notable men and read 
mat hematics under William Hopkins (1793- 
1860) [q. V. 1, but illness prevented him from 
pmsuing his course, and he took a *poU’ 
degree in 1844. 

In 1844 his father died, and he found 
himself with means sufficiently ample to 
allow him to abandon the proposed medical 
career. He accordingly made a somewiiat 
adventurous journey up the Nile to Khartum 
and afterwards in {Syria. On his return ho 
devoted himself from 1845 t6 1850 to six)rt, 
but as this did not satisfy his ambition he 
determined to make a voyage of explora- 
tion ■ at his own expense. Damaraland 
in south-west equatorial Africa (now 
(Tromian territory), then quite unknown to 
the civilised world, W'as fixed on as the 
scone of his exploration. Landing at 
Walfish Bay, he penetrated far into the 
interior amid many dangers and liardships, 
and on his return ho published an interesting 
account of his journey entitled ‘ Tropical I 
South Africa * (1853 ; 2nd edit. 1889). ' 

This journey mado him well knibwn as an 
explorer, and from this time ho played an 
important part on the council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, only retiring when 
deafness impeded his usefulness at their 
deliberations. In 1856 he was elected 
F.R.Sj, and frequently served on the 
council of the Royal Society. 

As a result of his African journey he 
wrote a useful book, ‘ The Art of Travel’ 
(1855; latest edit. 1872, and latest reprint 
1893), describing artifices of use to travel- 


lers — a valuable vada-m^cMin for explorers. 
After his return from Africa, although hd 
travelled extensively in Europe and be- 
came a member of the Alpine Club, he 
undertook no further exploration, because 
hisr health had suffered much from the 
hardships he had endured. 

Galton took an active part in the ad- 
ministration of science. From f863 to 

1867 he was general secretary of the British 
Association ; he was four times a sootional 
president, and twice decline<rtho presidency. 
In 1863 he published ‘ Meteorographica, 
or Methods of Mapping the Weather.’ In 
this work he pointed out the importance 
of . ‘ anticyclones ’ (a word introduced by 
him), in which the air circulates clockwise 
(in the northern hemisphere) round a centre 
of high barometric prossuro. This coni- 
pleted the basis of the system of weather 
forecasting now in operation throughout 
the civilised world. Ho also made other 
considerable contributions to meteorology. 
This work led to his membership from 

1868 to 1900 of the inetoorological com- 
mittee and of the subsequent council, 
the governing body of the Meteorological 
Office. He hod also previously been 
connected with Kew Observatory, an 
institution initiated bv General Sir Edward 
Sabine (1788-1883) [q. v.] for magnetic 
and meteorological observations. Ho was 
a member of the Kew committee of the 
Royal Society from soon after its founda- 
tion, and was chairman from 1889 to 1901. 

Metcorol()gy did not nearly siiffioo to 
occupy Galton’s active mind ; already 
in 1865 he was occupied with those re- 
, searches into the laws of heredity with 
. which his name will always bo p»ssociated. 
In the course of these investigations he 
was led to perceive the deficiency of 
tabulated data as to human attributes. 
He therefore initiated an anthropometric 
laboratory in connection with the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition of 1884-5, 
for the purpose of collecting statistics as to 
the acuteness of the senses, the strength, 
height, and dimensions of large numbers 
of people. He devised the apparatus and 
organised the laboratory himself. When 
the exhibition was closed the laboratory 
was moved elsewhere, and it was the fore- 
runner of the . biometric laboratory at 
University College, London. 

Among the data collected in this way 
were impressions of fingers, and Galton 
thought they might be used for identifieation. 
Sir William Herschel had previously wished 
to use the method in India, and Dr. Faulds 
had made a similar suggestion in England, 
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* Galton then confirmed earlier investigations 
which proved the permanence of finger- 
prints from youth to old age, and dovish a 
dictionary of prints whereby an individual 
leaving a mark may surely be identified. 
The method is now in use in the criminal 
departments of every civilised country. 
Ah account of Galton’s work is contain^ 
in his *'l<'inger Prints ’ (ISU^l ) ; * Blurred 

Finger Prints’ (1893); and ‘Finger Print 
Directory’ (1895). 

It is due to Galton moro than to any 
otJier man that many attributes generally 
regarded as only suseoptible of qualitative 
estimate have been reduced to measure- 
ment. For example, he showed how to 
obtain a numerical measure of the degree 
of resemblance between two ^lersons, and 
he made a map to show the geographical 
distribution of beauty in Great Britain. 
He devised the method (}f composite 
photographs in which each member of a 
group of persons makes an equal impress 
on the resulting portrait. Another attempt 
to annul the resemblanoe and to register only 
the individuaJity was not very succei^lul. 

To psyoliology Galton also made contri- 
butions which were important and very 
original, lie showed that dificrent minds 
work in difierent ways, and, for example, 
that visual images play a largo part with 
some but not with others. Ho investigated 
visual memory as to illumination, definition, 
colouring, and the like, and the visions soon 
not very infrequently by the sane. Akin< 
to this was an inquiry into the patterns 
or pictures associated in many minds with 
numbers. He also experimented on taste, | 
on smell, on the muscular sense of weight, 
on the judgment of experts in guessing 
the weight of cattle, and on many cognate 
points. His investigations give him a high 
rank amongst experimental psychologists, 
and yet they were merely collateral to the 
main stream of his work. 

On the publication in 1859 of the ‘ Origin 
of iSpecies ’ by his cousin, Charles Robert 
Darwin (1809-1882) [q. v.J, Galton at once 
became a convert to the views there 
enounced and began retlecting on the I 
inlluenco of heredity on the human race. ‘ 
Ho had been impressed by his own obser- 
vation with the fact that distinction of 
any kind is apt to run in familie s. Ho j 
therefore made a series of statistical ! 
inquiries whereby ho proved the heritability 
of genius of all kinds. These investiga- 
tions extended over f&rty years, and the 
results are sot forth in his works ; ‘ Here- 
ditary Genius’ (1809); * English Men of 
Science’ (1874); * Human Faculty ’ (1883); 


* Niliural Inheritance ’ (1889) ; and * Note- 
worthy jfamilies’ (1900). 

8uoh investigationB necessarily brought 
him to face the fundamental principles of 
statistics, and although his mathematical 
equipment was inadequate ho obtained a 
remarkably clear insight into the subject. 
In the hands of Karl Fearson and of others 
his work led to the formulation of new 
statistical methods. The leading point is 
that he showed how the degree of lelation- 
ship between any pair- of attributes or any 
pair of individuals may be estimated by 
a numerical factor termed the correlation. 
He also gave a numerical estimate of the 
average contribution to each individual 
from his two parents and his remoter 
ancestry. 

Collateral to these re.searclics were 
exptiriments on Darwin’s theory of pan- 
genesis by transfusion of the blood of 
rabbits inter se ; the results were however 
negative. 

The study of heredity led Galton to the 
conviction that the human race might 
gain an indefinite improvement by breeding 
from the best and restricting the offspring 
of the worst. To this study he gave the 
name of ‘ eugenics,’ and it is probably 
by this that he will bo best known in the 
future. But he was under no illusion as 
to the rapidity with which favourable 
results may bo attained, and he foresaw 
that it would need a prolonged education 
before an adei^uate knowledge of the power 
of heredity shall permeate tlie community. 
With the object of promoting this education 
I he co-ox)erated in tCe formation of 
‘ eugenic societies,’ and established in 1904 
a eugenics laboratory to bo worked in 
connection with the biometric laboratory 
mentioned above. He further founded in 
1904 a research fellowship and in 1907 a 
scholarship in eugenic researches at Univer- 
sity College. A quarterly journal entitled 
‘ Biometrika ’ had already been initiated in 
1901, and ho^wa^ ‘ consulting editor.’ 

Galton received many honours, including 
medals from the English and French Geo- 
graphicall^ocieties in 1853 and 18.54; a royal 
meilal of the Royal {Society in 1870 ; Hux- 
ley modal of the Antiu'oj[xjlogical Institute 
in 1901 ; Darwin medal of the Royal {Society 
in 1902; Dai- win- Wallace medal of the 
Linnsean Society in 1908 ; and the Copley 
medal of the Royal {Society in 1910. He was 
made OlHcier de 1’ Instruction publiquo de 
France in 1891 ; hon. D.C.D. Oxford in 1894 ; 
hon. D.iSc. Cambridge in 1895 ; hon. fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1902 ; and 
was knighted by patent on 26 June 1909. 
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Galton lived chiefly in London, and for 
the latter part of his at Rutland Gate, 
going much into society, principally in 
hterary and scientific circles. He was 
universally* popular and an excellent 
conversationalist, with a very keen sense 
^ of humour. During the last four or 
five years of his life ho became very infirm 
in body, although his intellect remained as 
clear as ever. He died on 17 Jan. 1911 of | 
acute bronchitis at Grayshott House, 
Haslemere, a house ho had taken for the 
winter months, lie was buried in the I 
family vault at Claverdon near Warwick. | 

On 1 Aug. 1853 Galton married Tx)uisa j 
Jane, daughter of George Butler (1774- | 
1853) [q. V.], dean of J'eterborough and 
previously headmaster of Harrow {School. 
Mrs. Galton died on 13 Aug. 1897 at Koyat 
after a long period of ill health ; she had 
no children. 

He left by will his residual estate, 
amounting to about 45,000/., for the 
foundation of a chair of eugenics in the 
University of Ijondon, and he wished Karl 
Pearson to bo the first professor. The 
capital w^as to remain as far as possible 
untouched, and a laboratory w^as to be 
built from other sources. Per the latter 
object a subscription has been started 
since his death. 

Portraits of Galton by O. Oakley (ictat. 
22, water-colour) and by Charles Welling- 
ton Purse in oils (1903) are in the possession 
of his nephew, Pd ward Galton Wilder, at 
Claverdon J^eys, Warwick, and a copy of 
the latter by Francis William Carter hangs 
in the hall at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There is a bronze bust of Galton by Sir 
George Prampton at University College, 
Gow(t Street, London. In 1908 ho wrote 
an amusing work entitled * Memories of 
my Life/ containing a complete list of his 
papers and books. 

fMciuorics of iny Life ; personal knowledge 
and private information. A Life of Galton is 
being prepared by Professoi^ Karl Pearson, 
P.R.S.] G. H. D. 

GALVIN, GPORGE. [See Leno, Dan, 
1860-1904.J 

GAMGEE, ARTHUR (1841-1909), 
physiologist, bom at Ploronce on 10 Oct. 
1841, ’.vos youngest of the eight children 
of Joseph Gamgee (1801-1894) and Mary 
West. His father was a veterinary sur- 
geon and pathologist whose researches, 
particularly on rinderpest, brought him 
recognition both in this country and 
abroad. Joseph Sampson Gamgee (1828- 
1886) [q, v.J was an elder brother. 


Gamgee spent his early boyhood in 
Florence, and there imbibed a lifelong love 
of art and literature. When he was 
fourteen his family roturned to England 
and he entered University College school, 
London. Afterwards ho proceeded to the 
University of Edinburah, where he studied 
physios under Peter Gutlirie* Tait [q. v. 
Suppl. IIJ. On taking his medical degree 
there ho was appointed house-physician to 
the Royal Infirmary. Physiology, especially 
on its chemical side, early interested him ; 
his inaugural thesis for the degree of M.D. 
was on the ‘ Q)ntributions to the Chem- 
istry and Physiology of Pojtal Nutrition ’ ; 
it obtained the gold medal in 1862. 

Prom 1803 to 1809 Gamgee was assistant 
to Dr. Douglas Maclagan, professor of 
medical jurisprudence at Edinburgh, and 
was at the same time lecturer on physiology 
at the Royal College of Surgeons and 
physician to the Kdin burgh hospital for 
children. But liis interests wore centred 
in research, and them and later he published 
various papers elucidating problems of 
physiological chemistry and of the pharma- 
cological action of chemical bodies. The 
most interesting of those were on ‘The 
Action of the Nitrites on Blood * in 1868, 
and on ‘The Constitution and Relations 
of Cystine,* issued jointly with Professor 
James Dewar in 1871. 

Jn 1871 Gamgee worked with Kuhne at 
Heidelberg and with Ludwig at Leipzig, and 
in the same year ho was admitted M.R.C.P. 
Edinburgh, becoming P.R.C.P. in 1872. Jn 
the latter year he was also elected P.R.S. at 
the early ago of tliirty. In 1873 ho was 
appointed the first Brackenbury professor 
of physiology in the Owens College, Man- 
chester, now the Victoria University. He 
tilled this post for twelve ycam, having Henry 
Roscoe, Balfour Stewart [q. v.], and Stanley 
Jevons [q. v.] among his colleagues, and he 
took his part with these men in making 
Owens College one of the most conspicuous 
scientific schools in the country. Ho worked 
with tireless enthusiasm as dean of the 
medical school, and sought with success to 
establish a working arrangement between the 
purely scientific and the applied aspects of 
medicine. A brilliant teacher, he left his 
impress on many men who have since 
distinguished themselves. In 1882 he was 
president of the biological section of the 
British Association which met at Southamp- 
ton, and from 1882, to 1885 ho was Fullerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal In- 
stitution, London. While in London he was 
admitted M.K.C.P. in 1885, and P.R.C.P. 
in 1896. 
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Gamgeo resigned his chair in Manchester him. He was engaged for many years on 
in 1885, and practised for a time as a con- an elaborate resea|ch upon the diurnal 
suiting physician at St. Leonards. He Tariations of the temperature of the human 
was appointed assistant physician to St. body with specially devised apparatus* for 
George’s Hospital, London, in 1887, where obtaining a continuous record through- 
he was also lecturer on pharmacology out the twenty-four hours. The subject 
and materia me^ca in the medical school, had always been in his mind since he had 
Oa resigning these appointments in 1889 worked at Edinburgh under Tait. The 
he resumed his scientific work at Cam- paper recoiding his method and results 
bridge for a year, and then left England appeared in the * PhilosopBical Transactions 
for Switzerland, residing first at l^me, of the Royal Society,* 1008, series B. vol. oc., 
then at Lausanne, and finally at Mon- ,but his death cut short the investigation, 
treux, whore ho engaged jn active practice gamgee believed that physiology stood 
as a consulting physician, devoting all in an intimate relation to the practice of 
his spare time to research in his own medicine and that ^jscientific training in a 
laboratory. In 1 902 he visited the United laboratory was essential to tho advance 
States by invitation to inspect certain of medicine. An ex^llent linguist, he 
physiological laboratories where the work could lecture fluently in French, German, 
was chiefly directed towards tho study and Italian. His conscientious modes of 
of nutrition in health and disease. In work relegated nothing of it to others; 


tho same year he delivered tho Oroonian 
lecture before the Royal Society on * Certain 
Chemical and Physical Properties of Haemo- 
globin. ’ Ho re- visited America in 1903, 
and at tho celebration of Haller’s bi- 
centenary at Berne he represented the 
Royal Society. 

He died oz pneumonia while on a short 
visit to Paris on 29 March 1909, and was 
buried in tho family \\iult in Arao’s Vale 
cemetery, Bristol. He married in 1875 
Mary Jjouisa, daughter of J. Proctor Clark. 
His widow was granted a civil list pension 
of 70/. in 1910. A son predecea^ him 
and two daughters survived him. 

Research was Gamg('e’s main interest 
through life. His intimate knowledge of 
physics and chemist ly was linked with ex- 
perience of German methods whi(^ he hod 
gained more especially in the laboratories 
of his life-long friend, W. Kiihno, the pro- 
fessor of physiology at Heidelberg. 'Whilst 
lecturing at Manchester Gamgee prepared 
a translation of Ludimar Hermann’s 
‘Grundriss der Physiologio des Menschen* 
from tho fifth German option. This book, 
which appeared in 1875 (2nd edit. 1878), 
together with tlio publication of (Sir) 
Michael Easter’s textbook of physiology in 
1876, powerfully influenced the develop- 
ment of physiological research in England. 
In 1880 Gamgee published tho first volume 
of * A Textbook of tho Physiological 
Chemistry of tho Animal Body.’ The 
second volume appeared in 1893. The pub- 
lication of tliis book marked an epoch in the 
prQGTOss of Engh'sh physiological study. 

Certain parts of physiology possessed a 
poculiar fascination for Gamgee. Know- 
loii^ge of tho physical and cuemical pro- 
peicties of hssmoglobin is largely due to 


he did everything with his own hands. 

Apart from the publications already 
mentioned, numerous contributions to tho 
Proceedings of scientific societies and to 
scientific journals, Gamgee issued in 1884 
VPhysiology of Digestion and the Digestive 
Organs.’ 

[Lancet, 1909, i. 1144 (with portrait and 
bibliography) ; Brit Med. Journal, 1909, i. 933 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

" D»A. 1*. 

GARCIA, MANUEL [PATRICIO ROD- 
RIGUEZ] (1805-1906), singer and teacher 
of singing, bom at Zafra in Catalonia on 17 
March 1805, belonged to a family of Spanish 
! musicians. His father, Manuel del Popolo 
Vicente Garcia (1775-1833), made a reputa- 
tion os singer, impresario, composer and 
teacher of singing. ^His mother, Joaquina 
Sitchds, was an accomplished actress. 
Manuel was tho only son. Both his sisters, 
Maria Felicita (Madame Malibran) (1808-36) 
and Michelle Fordinande Pauline (Madame 
Viardot-Garcia) (1821-1910), achieved the 
highest eminence as operatic singers. All 
three children were educated by their 
parents. At fifteen Manuel was studying 
harmony with F6tis in Paris and singing in 
opera with his father at Madrid. In 1825 
the family migrated to America, and at Now 
York tho father founded an opera house. 
After ej^htoen months of brilliant success 
the company toured to Mexico, where they 
were robbed of their earnings — some 6000/., 
it is said, in gold. They then returned 
to Paris, where tho father pursued his 
career, but young Manuel, having no taste 
for the stage, became a teacher. In 1830 
he temporarily interrupted his musical 
work to accept an appointment in the 
commissi^t of the French army at Algiers, 
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and on his return studied medioim^ in the 
military hospitals of Paris (art. in Muskal 
Times, April 1005). In 1840 he presented 
to the French Institut his * M6moire sur la 
voix humaine/ which was accepted as 
the best authority on the subject. Ap- 
pointed to a professorship at the Paris 
Conservatoire, he attract^ many dis- 
tinguished pupils, including ^enny Lind, 
whom he instructed in Paris from 26 Aug. 
1841 to July 1842 (cf. Holland and 
Rockstbo’s Jenny Lind OdfdacJmidJt, 1891, 
i. 109 seq.). In 1847 he published his world- 
famous ‘ Traito complet de Tart du chant,’ 
of which a simplified abstract appeared as 
* Hints on Singing ’ in 1894. In Ijf^oth tho< 
literary and artistic society of Paris Garcia 
filled a prominent place. Early in 1848 he 
resigned his position at the Conservatoire, 
and came to London in June. On 10 Nov. 
ho was appointed a professor of singing 
at the Royal Acarlomy of Music. He 
had long closely studied the physiology of 
the voice, and in 1854, for the purpose of 
examining his own larynx and that of 
some of his pupils, ho invented the instru- 
ment since known as the laryngoscope. 
On 24 May 1855 he communicated to the 
Royal Society, through Dr. William Sharpey 
[q. v.], a paper caUed * Obsorvatiorte on the 
Human Voice.’ There he explained his 
invention, which provetl of enormous value 
in the diagnosis of disease and in surgery 
(Proc* Roy. Soc. vol. 7, p. 399). After 
undergoing some improvement in 1857 bjf 
Johann Czermak of Pesth (1828-1873), the 
laryngoscope came into universal use as 
a medical and surreal appliance. Garcif^ 
held his profossorsliip at the Royal Academy 
of Music for forty-seven years, only retiring 
in September 1895, at the age of ninety. 
But his bodily and mental activity seem^ 
oven then unimpaired, and he continued to 
teach privately and to maintain an interest 
in musical affairs until his death at Mon 
Abri, his house at Cricklewood, on 1 July 
1906, at the ago of 101 |roafs and four 
months. He was buried in the private 
Roman catholic burying-ground of St. 
Edward’s, Sutton Place, near Woking. 
On 17 March 1905, his hundredth birth- 
day, ho was received at Buckingham 
Palace by King Edward VII, who made 
him a C.V.O. ; the German Emperor 
William II conferred on him the gold medal 
for science ; the King of Spain admitted 
him to the order of Alphonso XII ; the 
King of Sweden created him chevalier de 
I’ordro do m6rito ; a banquet which was 
attended by many distinguished persons was 
held in his honour ; and his portrait, painted 


by John S. Sargent, R.A., was presented 
to him. 

For more than half a century Garcia 
held, by general consent, the position of 
premier singing-teacher in the world. In 
person he was, from youth to old ago, 
extremely han^me, with all his father’s 
fiery and impetuous ^sposition. His ^hiof 
recreation was chess. Mr. C. E. Hall6 owns 
a sketch by Richard Doyle of Garcia and 
his friend. Sir Charles Hall5, at a game, 
which is reproduced in MacKinlay’s * Life,’ 
p. 222. There is also a crayon sketch ^f 
Garcia, made by his sister Pauline soon 
after the invention of the laryngoscope. A 
portrait by "Rudolf Lehinanii was ox- 
hibited at the Royal AcarkMiiy in 1869. 
Sargent’s portrait Garcia left to the Laryngo- 
logical Society. 

Garcia married at Paris on 22 Nov. 1832 
C4cilo Eugenie Mayer (6. 8 April 1814; 
d. 18 Aug. 1880), by whom ho had two 
sons — ^Manuel (1836-1885) and Gustav, a 
well-known singing teacher (5. 1837) — 
and two daughters — ^Maria (184^1867) and 
Eugenie (6. 1844). 

• [M. Sterling MooKinlay, Garcia the Con- 
tonarian and his times, 1908 ; A. G. Tapia, 
Manuel Garcta ; su infiuonoia eu la laringologia 
y en el arte del oaiiib, Madrid, 1005 ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music ; Mus. Times, April 1905 (with 
rc^production of Sargent’s portrait) ; jx'THonal 
knowledge ; private information.] F, i\ 

GARDINER, SAMUEL RAWSON 
(1829-1902), historian, bom at Roploy, near 
Alresford, in Hampshire, on 4 March 1829, 
was oldest son of Rawson Boddam Gardinoi* 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of William 
Baring Gould. His grandfatlier, Samuel 
Gardiner of Coombe Lodge, Wliitchurch, 
was high sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1794 ; 
his paternal grandmother, Mary Boddam, 
was descended from Bridget, eldest daughter 
of the Protector Cromwell, by her mari’iago 
with Heiity Ireton. This pedigree, which 
has not been published, was carefully 
worked out by Colonel J. Jj. Chester. 
Gardiner was educated at Winchester . 
College, which he entered about Michaelmas 
1841, and matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in October 1847 (J. B. Waine 
WBIOHT, Winchester College, 1830-1906 ; 
Fostjer, Alumni Oxoniensea). In 1850 he ^ 
was given a studentship, and in 1851 he 
obtained a first class in the school of litersc 
humaniores. Ho graduated B.A. in 1851, 
but did not proceed M.A. till 1884; and 
was for theological reasons unable te retain ^ 
his studentship. His parents were Irving- 
itos; he married in 1856 ,the youngest 
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daughter of Edward Irving, and was from 
1851 to 1866 a deacon m the Irvingite 
church. His name was removed from the 
church register before 1872. 

After his marriage Gardiner settled in Lon- 
don, and while maintaining himself largely 
teaching began to study English history. 
He.was admitted to road in the Bntish 
Museum on 8 Nov. 1856, and to the Record 
Office on 1 July 1858. His desire from the 
first was to write the liistory of the Puritan 
revolution, but he thought it necessary to 
begin by studying the reign of James 1. 
‘It seemed to me,’ he afterwards wrote, 
‘ that it was the duty of a serious inquirer 
to search into the original Causes of great 
events rather tiiaii, for the sake of catching 
at an audience, to rush unprepared upon 
the great events themselves.’ The first- 
fruits of tlicse researches were some articles 
published in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ during 
1860, which explained the causes of the 
quarrel between .James and his parliament 
and threw fresh light on his policy towards 
tho Roman catholics.^ Next, at the in- 
stigation of John Bruce (1802-18(39) [q. v.J, 
then director of the Camden Society, 
Gardiner edited for that body in 1862 a 
volume of reports and documents, entitled 
‘ Parliamentary Dcba?i/cs in 1610.’ In 
1863 tho first instalment of his history 
appeared, ‘ A History of England from the 
Accession of James 1 to the Disgrace of 
Chief Justice Coke, 160.3-1616 ’ (2 vols.). 
33iis was followed in 1869 by ‘ Prince Charles 
and tho Spanish Marriage ’ (2 vols.). The 
reception of these books would have dis- 
couraged most men. About a hundred 
copies of the first work were sold, but most 
of the edition went for w^aste paper ; the 
second had a circulation of about 500, but 
did not bring the author anything. Gardiner 
persevered, and his third instalment, pub- 
lished in 1875, ‘ A History of England imder 
tho Duke of Buckingham and Charles 1, | 
1 624-1 628 ’ (2 vols. ), paid its expenses. The 
fourth instalment, ‘The Personal Govern- 
ment of Charles 1 ’ (2 vols. 1877), and tho 
fifth, ‘ The Eall of tho Monarchy of Charles I ’ 
(2 vols. 1882), produced some small profit. 
This portion of his history was reissued under 
tho title of ‘History of England, 1603- 
1640 ’ (10 vols. 1883-4). The next portion 
of his history consisted of three volumes 
issued separately in 1886, 1889, and 1891, 
under the title of ‘ Tho Great Civil War,’ 
followed finally by three other volumes, 
called ‘ Tho History of tho Commonwealth 
and Protectorate,’ in 1895, 1897, and 1901. 

Tho regular production of these sixteen 
volumes was made possible by Gardiner’s 


methodical and strenuous industry. He 
examined systematically every souroe of 
mformation. He studied in the archives 
of different European capitals papers 
illustrating the diplomatic history of the 
Stuart period, and he presented to the 
British Museum two volumes of tran- 
scripts whioi|| he hod made at Simancas, 
besides other documents copied elsewhere 
{Add, MSS, 31111-2). For many years 
he lived in Gordon Street, within easy reach 
of the British Museum and the Record 
Office ; subsequently, while residing in suc- 
cession at Bromley, Bedford, and Seven- 
oaks, he came up to London nearly every 
day to work in those two storehouses of 
historical materials. His chief recreation 
was cycling, and in his holidays he 
familiarised himself with the battle-fields 
of tho English civil war and followed the 
campaigns of Montrose in Scotland and 
of Cromwell in Ireland. During the 
greater part of the period in which tho 
history was produced Gardiner w^as actively 
engaged in teaching. From 1872 to 1877 
he was a lecturer at King’s College, London, 
and in 1877 he succeeded John Sheiren 
Brewer fq. v.] there as professor of modern 
history. Betwdbn 1877 and 1894 ho 
lectured regularly for tho Society for tho 
Extension of University I’eaching in Lon- 
don. Ho also taught at Bedford College 
(1863-81) and in private schools near 
London, and lectured at 3’oynboo Hall. 

Gardiner liked teaching and was an 
admirable popular lecturer. Ho used 
no notes and spoke in -a simple, con- 
versational manner, arranging his facts 
very clearly, and weaving the dilTerent 
threads of tho subject into a connected 
whole with remarkable skill. His eleva- 
tion of tone and his breadth of view marlo 
liis verdicts on statesmen and his exposition 
of principles impressive as well as con- 
vincing. The six lectures on ‘ Cromwell’s 
Place in History,’ given at Oxford in 1896, 
are a good o?fample of his style, though 
they are not piintcd exactly as they were 
delivered, because they w^ere not written 
till ho was asked by his audience to publish 
them. 

Besid^ teaching, Gardiner found time to 
write a number of historical text-books. 
To the ‘ Epochs of English History,’ 
published by Longmans, he contributed 
in 1874 ‘ Tho Thirty Years’ M^ar,’ and in 
1876 ‘The Puritan Revolution* (15th 
impression 1902). Ho was tho author 
of an ‘ Outline of English History for 
Children ’ (1881 ; new edit. 1901) and of 
a ‘ Student’s History of England ’ for the 
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liigher classes in schools (3 vols. 1890). 
He also selected and edited, for use in the 
Modem History School at Oxford, a 
volume of 'CJonstitutional Documents of 
the Puritan Revolution ’ (1889 ; 3rd edit. 
1906). These and other excellent text- 
boolsB enjoyed a vdde circulation. *The 
Puritan Revolution’ was translated into 
ilussian, and {k)rtions of the * Outline ’ wore 
edited as a reading book for German schools. 

In spite of the claims of his history 
and of his educational work, Gardiner con- 
trived to take a loading part in all enter- 
prises for the promotion of learning. From 
1873 to 1878 he edited tho historical depart- 
ment of tho * Academy.* To tho ‘ Revue 
Historiquo * between 1876 and 1881 he 
supplied a series of ‘bulletins’ on tho 
progress of historical literature in England. 
From the foundation of the ‘ English 
Historical Review * Jn 1886 ho was one of 
its chief contributors, and from 1891 to 
r901 its editor. He was director of tho 
Camden iSociety from 1869 to 1897, editing 
for it no fewer than twelve volumes besides 
numerous contributions to its miscellanies. 
Ho edited two volumes of documents for the 
Navy Records Society and one for the 
Scottish History Society, arid wtis a member 
of tho council of etich of these bodies. To 
this Dictionary ho contributed twenty -one 
lives, and ho wrote numci’ous articles for 
the ninth edition of tho ‘ Encyclopjodia 
Britannica.’ Nor was it only by his^ 
writings that he forwarded scholarship. 
He could always 6nd time to help other 
historians, and no one was more quick to 
recognise tho merits of a beginner or so ready 
to give him advice and encouragement. 

Recognition came, slowly to Gardiner, 
who, in spite of his eminence as an historian, 
long maintaiiK^d liimself mainly by teach- 
ing and literary work, neither holding any 
|)Ost worthy of his powers nor receiving 
any aid from the endowments designed to 
promote learning. In 1878 Lord Acton 
unsuccessfully pressed Sir <ileorge Jcssel, 
the master of tlie rolls, to appoint Gardiner 
deputy keejKT in succession to »Sir T. D. 
Hardy. In 1882, at Acton’s instigation, 
Gls^tone conferred upon Gardiner a 
civil list pension of 160/. a year* (Paul, 
Letters of Lord Acton to Manf QladsUme, 
1904, pp. 129, 149). In 1884 AU Souls 
College, Oxford, elected Gardiner to a 
research fellowship of the value of 200/. 
a year, in order to help him to continue 
liis investigations. In 1892, when his 
tenure of that fellowship ended, he was 
elected by Morton College to a similar 
position, which he retainwl till his death. 
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Many honorary distinctions wore also con- 
ferred upon him at home and abroad. Tho 
academies or historical societies of varioua 
foreign '‘countci^ elected him a member, 
as a recognition *bf the light his researches 
had thrown upon parts of their national 
history, viz. Bohemia (1870 ?), Massachu- 
setts (1874), Copenhagen (1891), Upsala 
(1893), and Utrecht (1900). In 1887 the 
University of GOttingen gave him the 
degree of doctor of philosophy ; Edinbuigh 
that of LL.D. in 1881, Oxford^ that of 
D.C.L. in 1895, and Cambridge^ that of 
Litt.D. in 1899. 

In 1894, on the death of Froude, Lord 
Rosebery offered Gardiner tho rogius pro- 
fessorship of modem liistory. He refused 
it, because he wished to reserve his time 
and strength for the completion of his 
book, and was reluctant to leave Lbndon, 
which was tho most convenient place for 
his w'ork. Ho consented, however, to fill 
in 1896 tho newly created post of Ford 
lecturer at Oxford, and delivered tho single 
course of lectures which was requir^, 
on ‘ Cromwell’s Place in History * (3rd edit. 
1897). During tho later years of his 
life he published only two works of im- 
portance apart from the continuation 
of liis history — a •monograph on Crom- 
well for Goupil’s series of illustrated 
biograpliies (1899 ; translated into German 
in 1903, with a preface oy Professor 
Alfred Stem of Zurich) and a critical 
examination of tlio history of the gun- 
powder plot (1897) in answer to Father 
Gerard’s endeavour to prove that tho 
plot was devised by tho government for 
its own ends. 

By this time Gardiner’s health was 
beginning to fail. Ho had inUmded to carry 
liis history down to the restoration of 
diaries 11, but ho finally resoJvtd to end it 
with tho death of Cromwell. Tho third 
volume of tho ‘ Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate,’ which brought tho story down 
to tho summer of 1656, was published in 
January 1901 (new edit. 4 vols. 1903). 
In March Gardiner was stricken by 
partial paralysis, and though he rallied 
for a time was never able to work again. 

A chapter of the history, which he left 
in manuscript, was published in 1903, 
and in accordance with his desires the 
book was completed by the present writer 
in his ‘ Last Years of the Protectorate ’ 

(2 vols. 1909). 

Gardiner died at Sevenoaks on 23 Feb. 
1902, a few days before the conclusion of 
his seventy- thiid year. He married (1) in 
1856 Isabella, youngest daughter of Edward 
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Irving : she died in 1878 ; (2) in 1882 
Bertha Meriton Cordery, who survived 
him and was granted a civil list pension 
of 751. in 1903. He left six sons and two 
daughters. 

Gaid|n^r was buried at Sovenoaks, and 
^ tablets in . imemoi^y of him were placed in 
the cloisters of Christ Church and in Win* 
Chester Cathedral. His^bcst memorial is 
his history. Its pages reveal the ^orough* 
ness of his workmanship and Bis sin^e- 
minded ^^devotion to truth. ^ The book 
was bas^ on a mass of materials hitherto 
unknown or imperfectly utilised, and 
those materials were weighed and sifted 
with scientific skill. Each now edition 
was corrected with conscientious care as 
fresh evidence came to light. In his 
• narrative minute accuracy and wide ro- 
scarclf were combined with soimd judg- 
ment, keen insight, and a certain power 
of imaginc2tion. Earlier liistorians of the 
period, and some of Gardiner’s own con- 
temporaries, had written as partisans. 
Gardiner succeeded in stating fairly and 
sympathetically the position and the aims 
of both parties. He did not confine liim- 
self to relating facts, but traced the growth 
of the religious and constitutional ideas 
which underlay the cbnflict. No side of 
the national life was neglected. He w’on 
the praise of experts by his accounts of 
military and naval operations, elucidated 1 
continually the economic and social history 
of the time, and was the first to show the 
interaction of English and continental 
politics. The result of his labours was 
to make the period ho treated bettor 
known and better understood than any 
other portion of English liistorv. A nar- 
rative which fills eighteen volumes and 
took forty years to write is necessarily 
somewhat unequal as a literary composi- 
tion. Many critics complained that 
Gai*diner’s style lacked the picturesque- 
iiess and vivacity of Macaulay or Froude ; 
others that his method was too chrono- 
logical. There was truth in both criticisms ; 
but the chronological method was chosen 
because it enabled the historian to show 
the development of events far better than 
a more artificial arrangement would have 
done. Ho sought to interest his readers 
by his lucid exposition of facts and the 
justice of his reflections rather than by 
giving history the charms of fiction, and 
was content with the distim^tion of being 
the most trustworthy of nineteenth-century 
historians. 

[Personal knowledge ; The Times, 25 Feb. 
1902 ; Athcn{eum, 1 March 1902 ; English 


Hist. Rev., April 1902 ; Quarterly Rev., April 
1902 ; Atlantic Monthly, May 1902 ; Proc. 
Brit: Acad. 1903-4; Revue Jlistorique, Ixxix. 
232 ; Historische Zeitschrift,* brxxix. 190 ; 
Historisoh-politische Blatter^ czxix. 7 ; .J. F. 
Rhodes, Historical Essays, 1909; a biblio- 
graphy of Gardiner’s historical writings, 
iOompQed by Dr. W. A. shaw, was published 
Dy the Royal Historical Society in 1903.] 

^ - C. H. F. 

GARGAN, DENIS (1819-1903), presi- 
dent of Maynooth College, bom at Dmeek, 
CO. Meath, in June 1819, was second son 
of Patrick Gm^gan and Jane Branagan. 

Destined by 1^ parents for the priest- 
hood, he was sent at an early age to St. 
Finian’s seminary, Navan. On 25 Aug. 
1836 ho entered St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, where ho showed much promise, 
especially in physios and astronomy. Ho 
was ready for o^inatiem before the canon- 
ical age. Ordained by Archbishop Daniel 
Murray on 10 June 1843, Gargan was seni; 
to the Irish College, Paris, where ho taught 
physics and ^tronomy till 1845. In that 
year he was appointed professor of humanity 
in Maynooth, and in 1859 he succeeded 
Matthew Kelly [q. v.] as professor of 
ecclesiastical l^rory at the college. After 
many years of notable success in this 
position, he was in 1885 ifiade vice-presi- 
dent of the college, and in 1894 became 
its president. Two historic events hap- 
pen^ during his presidency, namely, the 
centenary celebration of the college foun- 
dation in 1895, and *tho visit of King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra in 1903. 
His management of both ceremonies 
was dignified and impressive. He died at 
Maynooth on 26 Aim. 1903, after sixty 
years’ association with the college. 

Thbugh a man of wide and accurate 
scholarship, Gargan published only two 
books, ‘ The Charity of the Church a . 
Propf of its Divinity,’ a translation from 
the Italian of Cardinal Ballufii (1885), and 
‘ The Ancient •’Church of Ireland, a Few 
Remarks on Dr. Todd’s “ Memoirs of the 
Life and Times of St. Patrick ” * (Dublin, 
1864). 

[Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 19C3, pp. 481- 
492 ; Freeman’s Journal, 27 Aug. 1903 ; The 
Times, 28 Aug. 1903 ; Centenary History of 
Maynooth College, by Archbishop Healy.] 

D.J.O’D. 

GARNER, THOMAS (1839-1906), 
architect, son of Thomas Gamer by his 
wife Louisa Savage, was bom at Wasperton 
Hill, Warwickshire, 011 12 Aug. 1839. 
Brought up in country surroundings, he 
aoquued as a boy a love of riding and 
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a knowledge of horsemanship wbioh he 

letainod through Hfo. At the age of sewn- 

teen (1856)' he entered as a pupil office 

of (Sir) George Gilbert Soojtt[q«v,l where 

he was a fellow student with hfr. (^oina^ 

Graham Jackson, B.A.i Mr. Somers Clarke, 

md John Thomas Mioklethi^aite [q. t. 

Suppl. m. He had 

acquaintance of George 

r!a. [q. V. SuppL fll serwd 

articles in the same office. 

pletion of his pupila^ Gamor^jf?etiinied 

to Warwickshire, and there began arohlteo-^ 

tural practice, partly on his own a<^unt,. 

partly as an assistant to Scott. ^ ♦ 

In 186B Bodley sought his collaboration, 
and in 1869 they became jiartners, without 
any legal deed of association. A series of 
beautiful works in ecclesiastioal, domestic 
and collegiate arohitecture was the result 
of this combination [see for description 
Bodlsy, Geobqb Fbederigk, Suppl. II]. 

** The fine churohes of the Holy Angels, Hoar 
Cross, St. Augustine, Fcndlebury, and St. 
German, Roath, are the chief buildings of 
definitely united authorship. ' During the 
partnership it was the practice of the two to 
give separate attention to seporato works, 
and among the buildings wluch under this 
system fell mainly if not entirely to Gamer’s 
sjtiaro the chief were St. Swithun’s Quad- 
rangle at Magdalen College, Oxford ; the 
small tower in the S.E. angle of ‘ Tom ’ 
Quad, Christ Church ; St. Michael’s Church, 
Camden Town ; Hew^ell Grange, a house for 
Lord Windsor; the rorodos in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; the monuments of tho bishops 
of Ely, Lincoln, and Chichester in their 
respective cathedrals, and that of Canon 
Liddon in St. Paul’s. Other designs in which 
it appears that Gamer’s authorship was 
either solo or predominant wore : ohuiUhes 
at Bed worth, Peasdown, and Camorton; 
.additions to Bosw'ortl^ HaU, a house at 
Godden Green, Kent ; the reconstruction i 
of the chapel at St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge; class-rooms, chapel, &c., at 
Marlborough College; tho altar of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; and tho restoration of 
Garner’s own Jacobean home, Fritwoll 
Manor House, Oxfordshire. After the 
perfectly friendly dissolution of partherslpp 
in 1897 Garner carried out as his ow’n 
work exclusively Yamton Manor, Oxford- 
shire; the Slipper Chapel, Houghton-le- 
dale ; Moreton House, Hampstead ; and the 
Empire Hotel, Buxton. 

With his partner Bodley, Garner was 
regarded for many ^ years as an autho- 
ritative ecclesiastical artist. Together they 
were responsible not only for many new 


buildings but also for tho decoration, 
often me transformation, of buildings of 
earlier date. In 1002 Gamer, designed tho 
cope worn by the deanj of 
thToOTonation of 
later ye^^OaxoM 

^ ^ the dboir'*; 




the aibhiteof of ' 
minster, beokm ^ . 
illnasB, he sugoested Misosweir to the^ 
tion who slu^d be Us suooesaor, * ( 
for he is a man of genius.’ ^ .. 

Gamer died on 30 April 1906 at Fnt#ell 
Manor. He married in 1866 Bose Emily, 
daughter of the Rev. J. N. Smith of Milver-* 
ton, Leamington Spa; she survived him 
without issue. 

. His residence was for a time at 20 Church 
Itow, "Hampstead, and his office was in 
Gray’s Inn. His art collection was sold in 
Januaiy 1907. 

‘ The Domestic Architecture of England 
during tho Tudor Period,’ a joint work 
by Garner"^' and Mr, A. Stratton, was 
published in 1908, after Garner’s death, 
under Mr. Stratton’s editorship. 

[Builder, xo. 523, 531 (1906)) information 
from Mrs. Garner and from Mr. Edward 
LWarron.] P. W. 


GARNETT, RICHARD (1835-1906), 
man of letters and keeper of printed books 
at the British’ Museum, bom in Beacon 
Street, Lichfield, on 27 Feb. 1835, was 
older son of Richard Garnett [q. v.] by his 
wife Rayne, daughter of John Wreaks of 
Sheffield. His uncles J eremiah Garnett and 
Thomas Garnett (1799-1878) are, like his 
father, noticed separately. Throe years 
after his birth his father removed with his 
family to London on becoming assistant 
keeper of printed books at tho British 
Museum. Richard was chiefly educated 
at home, but he B23cnt seme time at the 
Rev. C. M. Marcus’s small private school 
in Caroline Street, Bedford Square, where 
his companions included Sir tiohn Everett 
Millais [q. v. Suppl. I], Edwrard Hayes 
Plumpire [q. v.], and William Jackson 
Brodribb [q. v. Suppl. II]. Ho was also 
^r a term at tho end of 1850 at WWley 
grammar school. Garnett showed excep- 
tional intellectual precocity as a boy. 
He inherited his father’s faculty for 
acquiring languages, and before he w^us 
fourteen he hod read for his own amuse- 
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ment the whole of the ‘Poetw Scenic: 
Grsoci,’ Diodorus Siculus’s History, the 
works of Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, and 
th6 stories of Tieck and Hoffmann. All 
his, life he studied not only the classics 
but the literature of Franco, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. His interest in current 
affairs was at 'the same time singularly 
active in youth, and he assimilated with 
avidity details of homo and foreign politics 
and records of sport. 

After his father’s death in Sept. 1850 he 
declined, from a confirmed if somewhat pre- 
cocious distrust of the educational efEciency 
of both Oxford and Cambridge, his kinsfolks’ 
proposal that he should prepare for one of 
the universities. In the autumn of 1851, 
through the good offices of Anthony Panizzi 
fq. V.], his father’s colleague at the British 
Museum, ho became an assistant in the 
library there. With the British Museum he 
was closely identified for the greater part 
of his career. His first employment was in 
copying titles for the catalogue, but he was 
soon engaged in the more responsible task of 
revising the titles. Panizzi quickly recognised 
his ability, and etitrusted him with the duty 
of classifying fresh acquisitions and placing 
them on the shelves. Panizzi won his whole- 
hearted admiration, ‘and ho sot himself 
to carry on tho traditions which Panizzi 
initiated at the museum. After devoting 
twenty years to subordinate labour at the 
museum, ho was made in 1875 assistant, 
keeper of printed books and suiicrintondont 
of the reading-room. In spito of his shy 
and nervous manner he*, at onco won golden 
opinions by the courteous readiness with 
which ho placed his multifarious sfxires 
of knowledge at the disposal of readers. 
He was soon engaged on a heavy piece of 
work which added materially to the use- 
fulness of the library to tho public. In 
1881 tho printing of tho general catalogue 
of books which had boon suspended since 
1841 w’as resumed. Tho superintendence 
of the enterj)riso fell to Garnett. Ho 
devoted immense energy to this great 
undertaking. In order to concentrate his 
energies upon it, he in 1884 rctirod from 
the reading-room, and was mainly occupied 
in editing the catalogue until 1890. In 
that year he w’as appointed kcc^Kir of 
printed books, and tho catalogue Wiis com- 
pleted by other hands. 

In 1882 Garnett w'as an unsuccessful 
candidate for tho librariansbip of tho 
Bodleian library, Oxfortl, but his promotion 
to tho headship of his department at the 
British Museum fully satisfied his ambitions. 
Many important additions were made to 
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the library under his rule. ‘ A Description 
of l^ree Hundred Notable Books ’ (which 
he purchased for tho museum during his 
term of office) was privately prints in 
1899 in honour of his services on his re- 
tirement, and proves the catholicity and 
soundness of his judgment. Ho was keenly 
aUve to the noed of providing room 
for future accfbssions to tho library, and 
in 1887 introduced ‘the sliding press,’ 
which greatly economised tho space at 
his disposal. In 1899, a year before he 
attained the regulation cage for retirement, 
he resigned his post, owing to his wife’s 
failing health, after forty-eight years’ 
service at the museum. Bishop Creighton 
called him ‘ tho ideal librarian ’ — a title 
whioh was w^ell justified by his width of 
literary knowledge and his zealous desires 
to adapt tho national library to all reason- 
able public requirements. Although ho 
was not a scientific bibliographer, he was 
interested in tho purely pn)fessi()n«al side of 
his work, and won the regard of his fellow- 
librarians. In 1892-3 he was president of 
tho Library Association of the United King- 
dom, to wdiose * Transactions * he frequently 
contributed. Ho edited a series of * Library 
Manuals ’ and was president of tho Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1895-7. 

IVom early days Gcamett devoted his 
leisure to literature, and during his career 
at tho museum steadily won a general 
reputation as a man of letters. After his 
retirement from the museum his pen w'as 
exceptionally busy, and his literary work 
was in unceasing demand until his death. 

In letters addressed between 1851 and 
1864 to his younger brother, W. J. Garnett, 
w^ho was then in Australia, he described 
his first literary endeavours as well as the 
varied oxi)eriences of his bachelor days in 
London. These letters, Avhich have not b(ien 
published, are now in the British Museum 
(Add, 37489). Setting out with poetic 
ambitions whioh he never wholly abcandoncd, 
he published rtnonymously in 1858 his first 
volume, ‘Primula; a Book of Lyrics.’ 
This reappeared under his own name witli 
additions next year as ‘lo in Fgypt, and 
ot her Poems,’ and was thoroughly revised 
fon a third issue in 1893. There followed 
‘ Poems from tho German * (1862) ; ‘ Idylls 
and Epigrams, chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology ’ (1869 ; republished as ‘ A 
Chaplet from the Greek Anthology,’ 
1892) ; ‘ Iphigenia in Delphi * (1891) ; ‘One 
Hund^ and Twenty-four Sonnets from 
Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens ’ (1896) ; 
‘The Queen and other Poems* (1901); 
a dramatic jeu d’esprit in blank verse call^ 
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* William Shakespeare, Pedago^e and they attested their regard for him by pre« 
Poacher’ (1^); and finally * ]>e flagello senting him with Shelley’s notebooks, 
myrteo ’ (1900 ; new edit. 1906), a ocnleo These fetched 30001L at the sale of Garnett’s 
tion (in prose fom but of poetic temper) library after his death.' Lady Shelley 
of thm hundred and sixty rather subtle pressed on Gamett the task of preparing 

* thoughts and fancies on Ibve.* C^imett’k the full life of her father-in-law, rat other 
verse displays a cultured, even famdious, engagements compelled him to’- ^eld the 
taste and much metrical facility, bvR much labour to Prof. Edward Dowden. Garnett’s 
of it is a graceful and melo^ous -echo * The Twilight of the Gods’ is a series of semi- 
of wide reading rather than original im- classical or oriental apologues of pleasantly 
aginative effort. The thought at times cynical flavour in the vein or Lucian, 
strikes a cynical note. Probably ids most Tne book came out in 1888, and attracted 
valuable poetic work was done in trar^tion. no attention, though the earl of Lytj(oii, 

In prose Gainett’s labours were^exten- then English ambassador at Paris, promptly 
sive and unusually versatile. He was from recognis^ in a long letter to the author the 
early manhood a voluminous contributor fascination of its imaginative power and dry 
to periodicals. At the outset he wrote for humour. A reprint in 1903 was welcomed by 
the * Literary Gazette * when owned by a large audience and established Garnett’s 
Lovell Reeve, and for the * Examiner.* reputation as a resourceful worker in fiction 
Subsequently ho regularly wrote on Gter- and a shrewd observer of human nature, 
man literature for the * Saturday Review.* Among Garnett’s later works wore a 
Articles from his pen appeared from tiSie to useful ‘ History of Italian Literature ’ 
time in * Macmillan’s Magazine,’ in * Temple (1897), and ho joined Mr. Edmund Gosse 
Bar,’ and ' Fraser’s Magazine.’ At a later in compiling an * Illustrated Record o^ 
pfjriod he wrote critiem introductions to English Literature’ (in 4 vols.); vols. i. 
innumerable popular reprints of standard and ii.. were from Garnett’s pen (1903). 
books, and he diversified literary criticisms Gamett cherished a genuine and somo- 
with many excursions into biography. In what mystical sense of religion which com- 
the * Great Writers’ series ho published bined hostility to prlestoraft and dogma 
monographs on * Milton’ (1887), on * Car* with a modified belief in astrology. Ho 
lyle,’ wliich was drastically reduced before explained his position in an article in the 
publication (1887), and on * Emerson’ ‘University Magazine’ (1880), published 
(1888). To this Dictionary and to the under the pseudonym of A. G. Trent, which 
‘ EncyclopoHlia Britannica ’ he supplied ro-issued independently in 1893 as 
very many memoirs. Ho had no great xho Soul and the Stars ’ ; it was translated 

powers of research and was prone to into German in 1894. Gamett maintained 
rely for his facts on his retentive that astrology was * a physical science Just 
memory, but his biographical work wds as much as geology,’ but ho gave no credit 
invariably that of a tasteful, disorimina- to its alleged potency as a fortune-telling 
ting, and well-informed compiler. His agent. 

range of biographical interest extended far In 1883 the University of Edinburgh 
beyond men of letters, and his biogrrahies conferred on Gamett the honorary degree 
include those of Edward Gibbon Widee- of LL.D., and he was made O.B. in 1805. 
field, the colonial pioneer (1898), and of He died at his house, 27 Tanza Road, 
William Johnson Fox, the social reformer Hampstead, on 13 April 1906, and was 
(published posthumously and completed buried in Highgato cemetery. The chief 
by Garnett’s son Edward in 1910). part of his library was sold at Sotheby’s 

Garnett’s most important publications on 6 Dec. 1906. 
were the volumes entitled ‘Relics of Gamett married in 1863 Olivia Narney 
Shelley* (1802) and ‘The Twilight of the [d. 1903), daughter of Edward Singleton, 
Go(te ’ (1903). The former was a small col- co. Clare, and hod issue three sons and 
lection of unpublished verse by the*poet, three daughters. His second son, Edward 
which Gamett discovered among the poet’s (b. 1868), is well known as an author and 
MSS. and notebooks, which had belonged to ^amatist. 

Shelley’s widow, and passed on her death On his retiring from the museum in 1899 
in 1851 to his son, Sir Peroy Shel^. Garnett's friends presented him with his 
With Shelley he had many ajQGmities. His portrait by the Hon. John Collier. The 
good fortune in discovering the poet’s portrait belongs to Garnett’s eldest son, 
unknown work gave great satisfaction to Rebert. A photogravure of it is prefixed 
Sir Peroy and to his wife, Lady Sh^ey. to ‘ Three Hundred Notable Books ^ (1899). 
Gamett became their intimate friend, and A better painting by Miss E. M. Heath is 

VOL. LxViu.^ijr. u. 
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in the possession of Garnett’s son Edward. 
A bust by (Sir) George Frampton, B.A., 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1899. A caricature by * Spy * appeared 
in • Vanity Fair ’ in 1895. 

Besides the works enumerated, Garnett 
was author of * Shelley and Lord Beacons- 
field * (privately printed, 1887) ; ‘ The Age 
of Drydon,* a literary handbook (1895); 
* William Blake, Painter and l*oet * (‘Port- 
folio * monograph, 1896) ; ‘ Essays in 

Librarianship and Bibliography* (1899); 
‘ Essays of an ex-Librarian ^ (1901). Ho 
also laboriously compiled from the volu- 
minous MS. collections, chiefly dealing 
with Shropshire, of John Wood Wartcr 
[q. V.] ‘ An Old Shropshire Oak * (vols. 
i. and ii. 1886; vols. iii. and iv. 1891), 
and ho lent his name as editor to ‘The 
International Library of Famous Litera- 
ture,’ a popular anthology on a largo scale, 
which an American publishing syndicate 
circulated in England in 1901. 

[Notes kindly supplied by Garnett's brother, 
Mr. W. .1. Garnett ; II. Cordier, Lo docteur 
Richard Ganictt, 1906 ; The Times, 14 April 
1900 ; Athonscuin, 21 April 1006 ; ijcrsonal 
knowledge.] S. L. 

GARRAN (fonnerly G Amman), AN- 
DREW (1825-1901), Australian journalist 
and politician, bom at Bethnal Green, 
London, on 19 Nov. 1825, was third of 
the thirteen children of Robert Gammrn, 
merchant, of London, by his wife Mary Aim, 
daughter of Hcmy Mattlunvs, architect 
and engineer of the home department of 
the East India Company, hlducated at 
Hackney grammar school, London, and 
at Spring Hill College, Birmingham, ho 
matriculated in 1843 at London University, 
where ho graduated B.A. in 1845 and M.A. 
in 1848. On the conclusion of his univer- 
sity career he visited Mtulcira for his health, 
and on the same ground finally emigrated 
to Australia. 

On Garran's arrival at Adelaide in Jan. 
1851 the controversy repecting state aid to 
religion was at its height, and of a paper 
called the ‘ Austral Examiner,’ which was 
started to oppose the grant of state aid, 
Garran acted as editor for two years. Tho 
discovery of gold in Victoria, however, 
nearly depopulatod Adelaide for tho time, 
and brought the career of tho paper to an 
abrupt conclusion. After serving as private 
tutor for a year in tho family of Mr. 0. £. 
Labillidre on a station near Ballan, Victoria, 
he returned to Adelaide, and in 1864-6 
edited the ‘ South Australian Register.’ 

In 1866 he became assistant editor under 


John West of the * Sydney Morning 
Herald,’ and his association with that news- 
paper lasted nearly thirty yea^. On 
West’s death in 1873 he became editor-in- 
chief, and he held the post till the end of 
1886, when his health compelled him to 
resign. 

At tne advanced ago of sixty- two, Garran 
entered tho political arena. In 1887 he 
was made a member of the legislative 
council of New South Wales by Sir 
Henry Parkes, and in that capacity his 
wide ..knowledge of affairs was always* 
placed at the disposal of the house. In 
1890 ho suggested, and was made presi- 
dent of, a royal commission on strikes, 
and the report which he submitted 
resulted in tho passing of tho Trades 
Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act in 1892. Of tlie council of arbitra- 
tioi^ which this Act established Garran 
was made president (1 Oct. 1892), and ho 
thereupon resigned his seat in the legis- 
lative council to avoid all suspicion of 
political bias. In his ‘ Fifty Years of 
Australian History’ (ii. 294) Sir Henry 
Parkes bears testimony to Garran’s ‘ care, 
patient labour and ability in conducting 
the inquiry.’ 

In December 1894 Garran withdrew from 
the arbitration council, and on 19 March 
1895 was appointed vice-president of the 
executive council and representative of Mr. 
(now Sir George) Reid’s governiucnt in the 
legislative council. Owing to failing health 
he resigned the vice-presidency in Nov. 
1898, but remained a member until death. 
He was a member of tho ijarliamentary 
standing committee on public works, a 
commissioner of tho Sydney International 
Exhibition (1879), a member of tho royal 
commission on noxious trades (1888), and 
of the Bay View lunatic inquiry com- 
mission (1894). 

Garran took much interest in tho Uni- 
versity of Sydney, where in earlier years 
ho attendefl tho law lectures and took 
tho degree of LL.D. in 1870. He was 
twice president of the Australian Economic 
Association. He edited in 1886 tho ‘ Pict 
ture,sque Atlas of Australasia,* tho most 
comprehensive descriptive work on Aus- 
tralia hitherto published. 

He died on 6 June 1901 at his residence, 
Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, and was buried 
in Rookw'ood cemetery. He married at 
Adelaide in 1854 Mary Isham, daughter 
of John Sabine, formerly of Bury St. 
Edmunds, and had one son and seven 
daughters. His son, Robert Randolph 
Garran, C.M.G. (6. 10 Feb. 1867), has 
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made a reputation in the oommonwealtb 
as a oonstitutional lawyer. 

A full-length panel portrait in oils, by 
Tom Roberts, an Australian artist, is in 
the possession of his widow. 

[The Times, Melbourne Argus, and Sydney 
Morning Herald, 7 Juno 1901 ; Sydney Mail, 
15 Juno 1901 ; Who’s Who, 1901 ; University 
of London General Register, 1901 ; Johns’s 
Notable Australians, 1908; Year Book of 
Australia, 1894-1902 ; Colonial Oilico Records.] 

C. A. 

GARRETT, FYDELL EDMUND (1866- 
1907), publicist, bom on 20 'July 1865, was 
fourth son of John hasher Garrett, rector 
of Elton, Derbyshire, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of G^frcy Gray. He was edu- 
cat(Sl at Rossall school and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where ho graduated B.A. in the 
summer term of 1887 with a third class in 
classics. At tlio university ho was more 
distinguished at the Union Debating 
Society, of which ho was president in 1887, 
than in the schools. But though not taking 
a high degree, lio gave in other ways early 
evidence of exceptional literary ability. 
Somo of his translations from the classical 
poets, as well as his original pieces, con- 
tained in a small volume of undergraduate 
verse, * Rhymes and Renderings,* published 
at Cambridge in 1887, are remarkable not 
only for their grace and ease of expression 
but for a real poetic feeling. On leaving 
the university Garrett joined the staff of 
tlio ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ and rapidly made 
his mark as a journalist by the force of his 
convictions — ho was at tliis time a very 
ardent radical — the freshness of his stylo, 
and a happy gift of humour. But he had 
always been delicate, and after two years 
of work in London his health broke down. 
The first symptoms of the disease to which 
he ultimately succumbed, phthisis, became 
apparent, and he was sent for cure to South 
Africa. The remedy was for the moment 
apparently successful, and in any cose this 
visit to South Africa in tne winter of 
1889-90 led to other consequences most 
important to his career. South Africa was 
at that time entering the critical period of 
her history which terminated in tlm war 
of 1899-1902. Garrett, an ardent young 
man of exceptionally keen intelligence, 
not lackiiig in audacity, and of most 
winning manners and appearance, was 
quick to seize the salient points in an 
interesting situation and to make the 
acquaintance of the loading actors in the 
drama. Ho won the confidence of Sir 
Hercules Robinson [q. v. Suppl. 1], then 
high commissioner for South Africa, and 


made great friends with Cecil Rhodes 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], besides establishing 
more or loss intimate relations with the 
loading Dutch politicians, including Jan 
Hofmoyr [q. v. Suppl. II] ai^ President 
Kruger. The result was a sj^rira of articles 
in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ subsequently 
published as a book, ‘In Afrikanderland 
and the Land of Ophir’ (1891, 2 edits.), 
which is still the best description of 
South Africa in that momentous phase 
of its development. The next four 
years w'oi^ again devoted, as far as re- 
current attacks of ill-health permitted, to 
journaJistio work in London, first for the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,* then, from 1893, for 
the ‘ Westminster Gazette,* in the opening 
years of its career, in either case under 
the editorship of Garrett’s friend, (Sir) E. T. 
Cook. In 1894 ho also produced a transla- 
tion of Ibsen’s ‘ Brand * into English verso 
in the original metres, which, if not perfect 
as a translation, for Garrett was not a groat 
Norwegian scholar, is singularly successful 
in reproducing the spirit and poetry of the 
original. 

In April 1895 Garrett returned to 
South Africa to become editor of the 
‘Cape Times,* the lr*uling English news- 
paper in the sub-continent, ‘ and far the 
most important w'ork of Garrett’s life was 
done during his four and a half years’ active 
tenure of that office (April 1895-August 
^99). Ho was not only editor of the 
paper but the principal writer in it, and 
being a man of strong character and con- 
victions, gifted moreover with extra- 
ordinary quickness of political insight, he 
on more than one occasion exercised by his 
trenchant pen a decisive influence on the 
course of affairs. In the rapid series of 
stirring events of these four years, the 
raid, the abortive rebellion in Johannes- 
burg, the struggle between Rhodes and the 
Bond at the Cape, and between Kruger 
and the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, tlio 
Bloemfontein confei'cnco, and the growing 
tension between Great 'Britain and the 
South African republic, Garrett played a 
loading part. His position in South African 
politics became one of such importance that 
ho was practically compelleil to add to his 
arduous- luties as editor of the ‘ Cape Times ^ 
those of a member of parliament. Returned 
at the Cape general eleetion of 1898 os 
member for Victoria East, ho immediately 
took a foremost place in the house of 
assembly, and in the two heated sessions 
preceding the war he was perhaps the most 
eloquent, and ho was certainly the most 
persuasive, speaker on thd ‘ progressive ’ 
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(i.e.[British) side, for, while warmly support* 
ing^Rhodes and the policy of Lord (then 
Sir Alfred) Milner, ho showed great tact 
in dealing with the susceptibilities of his 
Dutch opponents. Indeed the policy which 
he a||raj^ advocated, that of a United 
South Africa^* absolutely autonomous in 
its own affairs, but remaining part of the 
British empire, is now an established fact, 
readily accept^ by men of all parties. 
Garrett’s important contribution to that 
result constitutes his chief title to remem- 
brance. But the enormous physical strain 
was tdo much for his frail constitution. 
In the summer of 1890 his health broke 
down permanently. Obliged to leave South 
.Africa, in an advanced stage of consump-'^ 
tion, just before the outbreak of the war, 
ho spent the next two or three years in 
sanatoria, hrst on the Continent and then 
in England, still hoping agai^t hope that 
he might be able to return ^to an active 
political career. He had already in January 
1900 resigned the editorsliip of the * Cape 
Times,’ and in 1902 he also gave up his seat 
in the house of assembly. He still from 
time to time, when his health permitted 
the exertion, wrote short artieles and 
poems of 'exceptioijal merit, which arc of 
permanent value, notably his brilliant 
Character Sketch* of Cecil Rhodes, 
published directly after Rhodes’s death in 
the ‘ Contemporary Review’ of June 1902, 
which is by far the most lifelike and best 
balanced picture of that groat personality. 
Of much interest likewise are some of his 
memorial verses : ‘ The Last Trek,’ written 
on the occasion of President Kruger’s funeral 
progress from Cape Town to Pretoria 
(Spectator, 10 Dec. 1904), ‘ In Memoriam 
E. W. R. ’ (Frank Rhodes), ( Westminster 
Gazette, 27 Oct. 1905), and * A Millionaire’s 
Epitaph ’ [Alfred Beit, q. v. Suppl. II], (ibid, 

20 July 1^6). In March 1903 Garrett, then 
a hopeless invalid, was married to Miss 
Ellen Marriage, whoso acquaintance ho had 
made, as a fellow patient, at the sanatorium 
at Wiston, in Essex. Miss Marriage had been 
completely restored to health, and it was 
doubtless due to her care and devotion that 
Garrett’s life was prolonged for another 
four years — ^ybars of groat happiness, de- 
spite his complete physical prostr;? tion. In 
June 1904’Mr. and Mrs. Garrett settled in 
a cottage, Wivorton Acre, noariPlympton, 
Devonshire. Garrett died there on 10 May 
1907, and was buried at Brixton, Devon- 
shire. To the last he occasionally wrote, 
chiefly on South Africa. Within a month of 
his death he contributed to the * Standard ’ 

(12 April) an ^article on * The Boer in the 
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Saddle,’ which showed no loss of his old 
brilliancy and force, although the effort 
involved in writing it was nearly fatal. 

Besides the works mentioned Garrett 
published ‘ The Story of an African Crisis * 
(1897), and he contributed a chapter, 

’ Rhodes and Milner,’ to * The-Empire and 
the Century’ (1905). The Garrett Colonial 
Library, which w^as founded by colonial 
admirers in his memory, was opened at the 
Cambridge Union Society on 23 May 1911.«» 
A pencil portrait by Sir Edward Poynter is 
in the possession of his widow. 

[An excellent Life by (Sir) E. T. Cook (1909) 
contains many extracts from his letters, a 
good photogiuphic portrait, and, .in the 
Appendix, some of his best fugitive j)icce8 
in prose and verso.] M. 

GARROD, Sm ALFRED BARING 
(1819-1907), physician, bom at Iijswich 
on 13 May 1819, was second child and only 
son of the five children of Robert Garrod 
of that town, by his wife, Sarah Enow 
Clamp. He was educated at the Ipswich 
grammar school, and after being apprenticed 
to Mr. Charles Hammond, surgeon to the 
East Suffolk Hospital, pumued his medical 
course at University College Hospital, 
where he graduated M.B. in 1842, and M.D. 
London in 1843, gaining the gold medal in 
medicine at both examinations. In 1847 
Garrod was appointed assistant physiciap 
to University College Hospital, ndiere 
he became physician and professor of 
therapeuticB and clinical medicine in 1851. 

In the latter year he became a licentiate i 
(corresponding to the present member), 
and in 1856 a fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, where ho was Gulstonian 
lecturer in 1857, and lecturer on materia 
medica in 1864. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1858. Having resigned his posts at Uni- 
versity College Hospital he was in 1863 
elected physician to King’s College Hospital 
and professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics in King’s College; on his 
retirement in 1874 ho was elected consult- 
ing physician. At the Royal College of 
Physicians * he was Lumleian lecturer 
,in 1883, the first recipient of the Moxon 
medal in 1891, censor (1874r-6, 1887), and 
vice-president in 1888. Knighted in 1887, 
ho in 1890 became physician extraordinary 
to Queen Victoria, and was an honorary 
member of the Verein fur innero Medicin 
in Berlin. 

Garrod, a follower of Prout and Bence 
Jones, devoted himself to chemical in- 
vestigation of the problems of disease. 

His name will always be known in con- 
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nection with the discovery that in gout course Richard became lord of the manor of 
the blood contains an increased quantity Morden. 

of uric acid» and recent work has tended, He was educated at Eton, whcffe ho playeil 
in the main, to confirm his views. Ho in the cricket elevens of 1837-8|g.and at Christ 
announced this discovery in 1848 to the Church, Oxford, where he graouated B.A. in 
Royal Mcdieal and Chirurgical Society (of 1842 and M.A. in 1845. He was a member 
which ho .was vice-presi(]^t in 1880-1). of the university cricket eleven from 1831) 
He also separated rheumatoid arthritis from to 1842, and its captain in 1840 and ^^1 . 
gout, with which it had previously been Admitt^ a student of Lincoln’s Inn^^on 
confused. 9 July 1842, ho was called to the bar there 

At the Medical Society of London, on 19 Nov. 1847. doming the homo circuit, 
of which ho was orator dn 1858 and prosi- he gained great popularity in the profession, 
ilent in 1860, Garrod gave in 1857 the and especial repute in commercial cases 
Lettsomiaii lectures * On the Pathology heard at the Guildhall. For many years ho 
and Treatment of Gout.’ Ho long enjoyed was counsel to the Incorporated Law Society, 
an extensive practice, but when old age He toc>]£ silkon 24 July 186^, and was two 
diminished his vl^irk as a consultant he days later elected a bencher of his inn. In 
i*cturned with ardour to his chemical in* tlie 1866-8 parliament ho represented Guild* 
vestiffations. ford in the conservative interest, but was 


Garrod died in London on 28 Dec. 1007, 
and w'aa buritjd in the Great Northern 
cemetery, Southgate. 

Ho married in 1845 Elizabeth Ann 
(J. 1891), daughter of Henry Colchester 
and Elizabeth Sparrow, of the Ancient or 
Sf)arrow House in Ipsivich. Charles Keene 
of * Punch * [q.v.] and Meredith Townsend 
(q. V. Suj)pl. 11] of tiro ‘Spectator’ were ^ 
Lady Garrod’s 6rst cousins. He had issue | 
four sons and two daughters. The eldest ' 
son, Alfred Henry [q. v.], and the fourth 
son, Archibald Edward, w'ere, like their 
father, elected fellows of the Royal Society. 
The third son, Herbert Baring, was general 
secretary of the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1886-1909). 

Garrod was author of : 1. * Treatise on 
Gout and Kheumatio Gout,’ 1859; 3rd 
edit. 1876, translated into French and 
German. 2. ‘ Essentials of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics,* 1855 ; 13th edit. 1890, 
edited by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Ho also 
contributed articles on gout and rheuma- 
tism to Reynolds’s ‘System of Medicine,’ 
1866, vol. L 

[Brit. Mc(i. Joiirn., 1908, i. .58 ; information | 
from his son, A E. Garrod, M.17., F.R.S.] 

H. D. R. 

GARTH, Sir RICHARD (1820-1903), 
chief justice of Bengal, born at Morden, 
Surrey, on 11 March 1820, was etdest son of 
the six children of Richaid Lowndes (after- 
wards Garth), rector of Farnham, Surrey, 
by his wife Mary, daughter of Robert 
Douglas, rector of Salwarpe, Worcestershire. 
His father was the second son of William 
Lowndes of Baldwin Brightwell, Oxfordshire, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Garth of Morden, and assumed 
the name and arms of Garth on succeeding 
to his mother’s property in 1837. In due 


defeated at the next general election. 

In 1875 he w^as appointed chief justice of 
Bengal and was knighted (13 May). A bhi ff, 
genial, frosh-complexion^ man, he looked 
more like a country squire or a naval ofTicer 
than a judge. Popular with all classes of 
society in Calcutta, ho did much to bring 
the European and Indian oommunities into 
closer social touch. His judicial decisions 
were marked by learning, pationoo, and 
praotical good sense, and were rarely reversed 
by the judicial committee of the privy 
council. 

Garth camo into frequent conflict with 
(jjie Bengal government. The views of the 
high court were then systematically sought 
on legislative proposals, and Garth framed 
confidential minutes. But at the same time 
he often gave subsequent public utterance 
to pronounced opinions about the proposed 
legislation. Tho most notable example of 
I such practice was his vigorous propaganda 
against the Bengal tenancy bill, designed 
I to give the cultivators in the permanently 
I settled areas clearly defined and trans- 
I ferable occupancy rights, and passed into 
law after much oontrovorsy in 1885. In 
a pubiished ‘Minute’ (Calcutta, 1882, 18 pp*. 
folio) he declared the measure to be 
ruinous fur the zamindars and to embody a 
policy of confiscation. His sincerity was un- 
questioned, but it was improper for the chief 
justice to engage in partisan controversy 
over legislation which ho would probably 
have to interpret judicially. ^ He showed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. Ho 
promoted the Legal Practitioners Act of 
1879, and he insisted that one of the three 
additional judges appointed to the Bengal 
high court in 1885 fi^ould be an Indian. -< 
111-hoalth led to bis retirement in Maroh 
1886, shortly before he had qualified for 
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full pension. 'He was named of the privy 1870, and he was promoted captain on 
council in^February 1888, but was not ap- 7 Dec. 

pointed to^. the judicial committee. A In February 1873 he entered the" Staff 
strong supporter of the, Indian National College, aiid futer spending two years there 
Congress, ne^wroto * A Few Plain Truths he was employed fovt years at Sandhurst 
about b India’ (1888), largely in ad- as instnictor in surve^ng. In August 
vocacy of its views. His vigorous reply 1880, after a year’s service on the staff at 
(1895) to some criticisms of the movement Aldershot, he w5nt back to India mth his 
by’ General Sir George T. Chesnoy [q. v. regiment. He was promoted major on 
Snppl. I] has been constantly quoted by the 23 March 1881, and lieutenant-colonel on 
congress authorities (see Ind. Nat. Congress, 29 April 1882. He was then serving on the 
Madras, 1909, pt. ii. p. 24). Garth promoted staff of Sir Harry P/endergast at Rangoon ; 
in July 1899 a memorial to the India office but he returned to regimental duty in 
from retired .high court judges for the 1883, and succeeded to the command of 
separation of executive and judicial func- the regiment at Secmidcrabad on 24 Juno 
lions in the administrative organisation of 1884. 

districts. From 17 Dec. 1885 to 30 Sept. 1889 

He died at his house in Cheniston Gardens, Gatacre was deputy quartermaster-general 
London, on 23 March 1903, and was buried of the Bengal army. In the Hazara expe- 
at Monien. Ho married on 27 Jimo 1847 dition of 1888 he gave striking proof 
Clara (d. 15 Jan. 1903), second daughter of of his activity and endurance. He was 
William Loftus Lowndes, Q.C., by whom lie mentioned in despatches, and received the 
had six sons and three daughters. A por- D.S.O. and the India medal mth (;lasp. 
trait of Garth by the Hon. John Collier is in After being in temiiorary oommaiid of 
the Calcutta high court. the Mandalay brigade for twelve months, 

[Foster’s Men at the Bar, 1885 ; India List, and gaining a clasp for the Tonhon expedi- 
1903 ; Englishman Weekly Summary, 23 and tion, he uas made adjutani-goneral of the 
.30 March 1880 ; Friend of India and States- Bombay army, with the substantive rank 
man Weekly, 26 March 1003 ; India, 27 March of colonel and temporary rank of brigodier- 
and 3 April 1903 ;c Wiaden’s Cricketers’ gonoral (25 Nov. 1890). He had boon 
Almanack for 1904, Ixxx ; information kmdly ^ade brevet-colonel on 20 April 1886. Ho 
supplied by Lt.-col. Richard Garth, the eldest in command of the Bombay district 
son ; ]iersonal knowledge.] F. H. B. January 1894 to July 1897, but from 

GATACRE, Sir WILLIAM FORBES March to jSej)tembor of 189.5 ho was 
(1843-1906), major-general, born neaP engaged in the Chitral expedition. Hecom- 
Stirling on 3 Ucc. 1813, >vas third son of manded the 3rd brigade of the relief force 
Edward Lloyd GatJicre (1806-91) by his wife under Sir Robert I^ow, [q. v. Suppl. II], 
Jessie, second daughter of William Ft^rbes and on 20 A])ril his brigade was sent 
of Cailendar House, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, forward os a Hying column, as the Chitral 
The second son is Major-general Sir John garrison w^erc in straits. It reached Chitral 
Gatacre, K.C.B. The father Avas squire of on 15 after a most arduous passage 

Gataon^ in the parish of Claverley, Shrop- of the Low ari pass ; but the garrison had 
shire, a manor held by his ancestors from already been relieved by Colonel Kelly’s 
the time of Henry II or earlier, and w'as force from Gilgit. Gatacre received the 
high sheriff of Shropshire in 1866. Ho medal and was made C.B. 
taught his sons to bo good horsemen, and On liis retium from Chitral Catocrc w'ont 
it was to home life and parentage that to' England far three months in the winter 
Gatacre owed wbat was most characteristic of 1896-6. During the summer of 1896 ho 
of him — a mind and body which delighted w^as in temporary command at Quetta, and 
in exercise and seemed incapable of fatigue, during the first half of 1897 ho w’as fighting 
Educated at Hopkirk’s school, Eitham, the plague ftt Bombay. The deaths there ' 
and at Sandhurst, Gatacre was commis- in Jan'uary from this cause rose to more 
sioned on 18 Feb. 1862 as ensign in the than 300 "a day. Gatacre not only took 
77th foot, then stationed in Bengal. ’He was care of his own troops but served as 
promoted lieutenant on 23 Dec. 1864. Ho chairman of a committee to deal with the 
went to Peshawur with the regiment in problem generally. Thanks to liis energy 
November 1866, and in 1867 he spent six and tact, the outbreak was well under 
months’ leave alone in the upper valleys control by July, when he loft India to take 
of the Indus, shooting and exploring, command of a brigade at Aldershot. Mve 
He was invalided homo soon afterwards, testimonials expressed the gratitude of the 
The 77th returned to England in March citizens of Bomoay — Christian, Mussulman, 
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and Hindu— for what he had done. In 
1900 the gold medal of the Kaiser-i-Hind 
order ^as awardcxl him on this account. 

In January 1898 he went to Egypt, with 
the local rank of major-general, to command 
the British brigade in the advance up the 
Nile for the recovery of Khartoum. He 
brought it into such condition that it was 
able to march 140 miles in a week. On 
8 April the Anglo-Egyptian army under Sir 
Herbert Kitchener attacked the Mahdist 
forces imder Mahmoud in their intrenched 
camp on the Atbara. The British brigade 
was on the left. Gatacre was one of the first 
men to reach the zariba, and would have 
been speared if his orderly had not 
bayoneted his assailant.. Kitchener’s des- 
f)aleh spt)ko of his untiring eneigy and 
devotion to duty, his gallant leading of his 
men, and his hearty co-operation through- 
out (Land, Qaz, 24 May 1898). Some said 
that he drove his officers and men too hard, 
but he was unsparing of himself. ‘ In the 
ranks they call him “General Backacher” 
and love him ’ (Steeveijs, p. 61). He was 
firomoted major-general on 2f5 June. 
In the further operations, wliicli ended 
with the capture of Omdurman (2 Sept.), 
he commanded a division of two British 
brigades. He was again mentioned in 
despatches, received the thanks of parlia- 
ment, and was made K.C.B. (15 Nov.). 
Ite received the British .and Egyptian 
medals with two clasps and the Medjidio 
(2nd cliuss). On 15 Dec. he was made a 
freeman of Shrewsbury, and in Febrnary 
1899 he received a reward for distinguished 
service. 

On 8 Dee. 1898 he took over comm<and 
of the eastern district. On 21 Oct. 1899 
lie embarked for South Africa, to command 
the tliird division of the army corps sent out 
under Sir Redvers Bullcr [ip v. Suppl. II]. 
With one exception all the batt<alions of 
his division went to Natal to save Lady- 
smith, while Gatacre himself remained in 
Cape Colony, charged with t^o defence of 
tlio railway from East, Ijondon to Bcthnlio 
and the country on each side of it. On 
2 Dec. Buller asked Gatacre if ho could not 
close with the enemy, or otherwise hinder 
their advance southward. On the night of 
9 Dec. Gatacre made an attempt to seize the 
railway j unction at Stormhorg. He had by 
this time three battalions (Northumberland 
fusiliers, royal Irish rifles, and royal Scots), 
some mounted infantry, and two batteries 
of field artillery. Without good maps and 
led astray by "the guides, his force, instead 
of surprising the enemy, was itself surprised 
on the march. A confused fight followed, j 


in which some misohanoM occurred, and 
retreat ^became necessaryn Afany men 
were left behind, worn oi}||l with fatiguo, 
and out of a total of 30^ fabe was a loss 
of 696. * I think yocT were quite right 
to try the^'^gbi attack, and hope better 
luck next time,’ was Buller’s reply to 
Gatacre’s re^rt of his failure. Lord 
Roberts on his arrival investigated the 
facts, and came to the conclusion that 
Gatacre had shown want of judgment and 
of ordinary precaution (Land, Qaz* 16 March 
1900). t 

By his orders Gatacre acted on the 
defensive for the next three months, 
barring reconnaissances on 23 Feb. and 
5 March 1900. On 15 March he crossed the 
Orange river at Bethulio with his division, 
now numbering 5000 men, and oamo in 
touch with the main army, wliieh was at 
Bloemfontein. Ho was placed in charge* 
of the linos of communication. On the 
19th ho wius told ‘ it is very desirable 
British troops should bo seen all over the 
country,’ and was asked if he could send a 
force to Smitlifield, which he did. On the 
28th Ijord Roberts telegraphed, ‘If you 
have enough troops at your disposal, I 
should like you to occupy Dowotsdorp,’ 

I and ho sent there three companies of the 
Irish rifles and t^vu of mounted infantry. 
On the 31st, in consequence of De Wet’s suc- 
cessful stroke at Sannah’s Post, there came 
orders to draw’ in outlying parties, especially 
♦lie Dewetsdorp detachment. These were 
passed on without delay, and the detach- 
ment reached Reddersburg on 3 April. 
There it was surrounded, and surrendered 
after twenty-four hours’ fighting, when 
Gatacre with a small relieving force was 
within a few miles of it. It is not easy to 
see where ho was in fault ; but he was held 
responsible for what haid occurri^d, was 
relieved of his command on 10 April, and 
returned to England (Maurice, ii. 300-11 
and 614). lie was infonned that thoro 
was no slur upon his honour, his personal 
courage, his energy and zeal, * which are be- 
yond all question.* He received the Queen’s 
medal hir South Africa with two clasps. 

He resumed command of the eastern 
tEstrict at Colchester, and remained there 
till 8 Dec. 1 903. He was placed on the retired 
list on 19 March 1904, but was employed 
for some months in connection with re- 
mounts and the registration of horses. 
Having joined the board of the Kordofan 
trading company, he went out to explore 
rubber forests in x\byssiuia toward the end 
of 1905. Ho caught fever from camping 
in a swamp, died at Iddeni on 18 Jan. 1906, 
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and was buried at Gambola. A tablet ^as 
put up to liis memory in Claverloy church, 
Shropshire. 

Gatacre married^l) in 1876 Alice Susan 
Louisa, third daughter of Anthony La 
Touche Kerwen, D.D., dean of' Limerick, 
by whom he had three sons, and whom he 
divorced in 1892; (2) on 10 Nov. 18915 
Beatrix, daughter of Horace, Lord Davey 
[q. y. Suppl. Il], who survived him without 


JAn admirable life of him, by Lady Gataoro, 
idlO ; The Times, 6 MaicHi906 ; Captains G. J. 
and F. £. Youxu^usband, The Relief of Chitial^ 
1896 ; G. W. TSteevens, With Kitchener to 
Khartum, 1898; Sir F. Maurice, Official History 
uf the War in South Africa; S.A. War 
Oommission, Evidence, ii. 272-8.] E. M. L. 

GATHORNE-HARDY, GATHORNE, 
lj6rst Earl of Cbarbbook (1814-1906), 
statesman, bom on 1 Oct. 1814 at the Manor 
House, Bradford, was third son of John 
Hardy (d. 1856), of Diinstall Hall, Stafford- 
shire, the chief proprietor of Low Moor 
ironworks, judge of the duchy of Lancaster 
court at Pontefract and member of parlia- 
ment for Bradford, by his wife Isabel, the 
oldest daughter of Richard Gathome of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. After 
attending preparatory schools at Bishopton 
neaf Studiey, at Hammersmith, and at 
Haslewood near Birmingham, Gathorne was 
admitted in 1827 to Shrewsbury school, 
and in January 1833 he entered Oriel 
College, Oxford. He graduated B.A. iA 
1836 with a second class in classics, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1861 in order to vote 
against Gladstone. On 2 May 1840 
Hardy was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, and joined the northern circuit. 
Shrewd business Qualities combined with 
family interest and Yorkshire clannishness 
soon attracted clients. He rapidly attained 
prominence in his profession, and by 1855 
he had acquired a complete lead on ses- 
sions and at the parliamentary bar. In the 
same year he applied for silk, but to his 
disappointment promotion was refused him. 
His father’s death, however, in 1856 left 
him ample means, and allowed him to 
devote himself to politics. 

Henceforth political interests became all- 
absorbing. In 1847 Hardy had unsuccess- 
fully contested Bradford in the conservative 
interest, and in 1856 he entered the House 
of Commons as conservative member for 
Leominster, which he continued to repre- 
sent till 1865. He rapidly won the 
esteem and confidence of Spencer Walpole 
[q. V.], and on his recommendation he | 
was appointed under-sooretaiy for the 


home department on 25 Feb. 1858, in Lord 
Derby’s second administration. Like other 
members of the tory j)arty, Hardy Logan 
by distrusting Benjamin Disraeli, then 
chancellor of the exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons, as ‘a shifty 
and unsafe tactician.’ V^en a circular 
from the chief whip. Sir. William Joiliffe 
[q. V.], requested closer attention to his 
parliaments^ duties. Hardy impulsively 
tendered, his resigpation, which he with- 
drew^ on the interposition of Spencer 
Walpole^ He remained in office, tul the 
fall of the Derby ministry on 14 June 1859. 

In opp^tion Hardy found more scope 
for initiative and independence. His dash- 
ing attacks on John Bright and Lord John 
Russell contributed to the withdrawal of the 
abortive reform bill of 1860; and at the 
end of the session he declined an offer of 
the post of chief whip. Active in champion- 
ing the rights and privileges of the Church 
of England, he helped in 1862 to reject a 
bill relieving nonconformists from the 
payment of ^urch rates. Devotion to the 
established church recommended Hardy to 
the electors of the University of ^Oxford 
when they were bent, in 1865, on opposing 
Gladstone’s re-election. Hardy somewhat 
reluctantly accepted the nomination of the 
conservatives. His victory by a majority 
of 180 on 18 July gave him a foremost 
place in the affairs of his party. 

On the formation of Lord Derby’s third 
administration Hardy was appointed on 
2 July 1866 president of the poor law board, 
and was sworn of the privy council. After 
an exhaustive inquiry he introduced a 
poor law amendment bill oa 8 Feb. 1867, 
and carried it through all its stages without 
any substantial alteration. This measure 
for the relief of the London poor established 
a metropolitan asylum for sick and insane 
paupers, provide separate accommodation 
for fever and smallpox patients, and. gave 
some relief to poor parishes by a more 
equitable re-«pportionment of the metro- 
politan poor rate and by charging the 
salaries of medical officers upon the 
common fund. 

Hardy remained in the cabinet amid the 
dissensions over the reform bill of 1867, 
to which, despite misgivings, he gave a full 
support. Disraeli’s personality told upon 
him and he had become on enthusiastic 
disciple. 

In May 1867, on the resi^ation of Spencer 
Walpole after the Hyde Park riots. Hardy 
accepted the difficult post of home secretary. 
The liberal opposition compelled liim to 
withdraw a bill declaring it to be illegal to 
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use the parks for the purposes of pditical %king preparations for the despatch of an 
discussion. But ho faced the Fenian expeditionary force to the Me^torranean 
conspiracy with courage. He refused to in the event of war. In^^tho debate on 
commute the capital sentence passed on the 4 Feb. 1878, when Gladstone urged the 
Fenian murderers at Manchester, although a House of Commons to reject ilho vote of 
disorderly mob forced its way into the home credit of 0,00Q,000f. which was demanded 
office. His life was repeatedly threatened, by th6 government. Hardy impie^vely 
and warnings which he received comnelled denounce Gladstone’s active agmtion in 
him to impose special xestrictions on Queen the county {ibid. p. 385). 

Victoria’s movements. The intimate rela- When t^raeli was forced by ill-health 
tions which he established with Queen to leave the House of Gommone in August 
Victoria [q. v. Sqpi>l. I] at this critical ^1876 Hardy expected to fill the placp of 
period gwere maintained throughout Her leader, and ho was disappointed by the 
reim. ^ ^ selection of Sir Stafford jNprthcote [q. v.], 

^ter the resi^tion of the Disraeli but his strong instinct of party loyalty 
ministry in 1868 \EUudy rendered telling led him quickly to resign himself to the 
service to his party in debate, esp^ially situation. 

in ^conflict with Gladstone. His impas- In the rearrangement of the cabinet 
sioiied speech on the second reading of which followed the resignation of the 
•the Irish church disestablishment bill on foreign . minister, Edward Henry Stanley, 
25 March 1869 proved a formidable, if fifteenth. earl of Derby [q. v.], in March 
’ an uncompromising, defence of laws and 1878, Hardy became secretary for India in 
institutions os they are ’ (Morley, lAfe of succession to Lord Salisbury, who went to 
Gladstone, 1903, ii. 266). As occasional the forei^ office. Reluctance to come into 
leader of the opposition in Disraeli's competition with Sir Stafford Northcoto, 
absence he lost few opportunities of pro- the now leader of the House of Commons, 
voicing collision with the prime minister, mainly accounted for Hardy’s retirement 
The appointment of Sir Robert Collier to the House of Lords on 11 May 1878, 
(afterwa^ Lord Monkswell) [q. v.] to when he was raised to the peerage 
the judicial committee of the privy council os Viscount Cranbrook of Hemsted. He 
and the Ewelme rectory presentation in took his title from his country seat in Kent, 
1872 prompted him to scathing oriticism|^ and at the desire of his family he assumed 
which damaged the government. the additional surname of Gathomo. 

On the formation of Disraeli’s second Lord Cranbrook’s first official duty at the 
administration Hardy 'was appointed score- ^ India office was to sanction the Vernacular 
tary of state for war on 21 Fob. J874. Press Act of 1878, wliich empowered the 
Soon after assuming office he had a passing government to silence Indian newspapers 
difference with his chief on church matters, that promoted disaffection, but he struck 
A moderate although' sincere churchman, out the clause exempting from the act 
he opposed on 9 July 1874 the public editors who submitted their articles to an 
worsliip regulation bill, despite the protec- official censor. He expressed dtoubt of the 
tion given it by Disraeli, and he supported general principle of the het, declaring that 
Gladstone in a speech which was listened the vernacular press was a valuable and one 
to with some disapproval by his own side of the few available means of ascertaining 
(Luoy, Diary of the Disradi Parliament, facts of the Indian people’s social oondi- 
1885, p. 34). Hardy remained at the tion and political sentiment (Paul, History 
war office more than foUl* years. The of Modem England, 1905, iv. 78). His 
army reforms, which Viscount Cardwell relations with the viceroy. Lord Lytton, ^ 
[q. V.] had inaugurated were still incom- were invariably cordial. When Lytton 
pletc, and it fell to his successor to supple- exercised his prerogative of overruling 
ment and carry on his work. His regi- his council on the question of reducing 
mental exchanges bill, which wai^ pas^ the cotton duties, Cranbrook in the coun- 
in 1875, legalised the payment of money cil at home confirmed Lytton’s action 
by officers to those desirous of exchanging -iiy hi^ casting vote (East India CoiUm 
regiments with them, and was denounced Duties, White Paper, 1879). Lord Cranbrook 
by the opposition as restoring the purchase Ihilly shared the viceroy’s apprehensions 
s^tem under another name. In the do- of Russian expansion in central Asia, ' 
bates on the Eastern question (1876^) and supported Luton’s forward policy on 
Hardy took a prominent part* cordially the north-west frontier, which aimed at 
supporting Disraeli’s philo-^r^h ^lioy, restoring British influence in Afghanistan, 
and busily ocoup^dng himself during 1878 in When^eer Shere Ali refused to receive the 
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British envoy, ho was at one with Beaooni^ 
field in regarding war as inevitable. In a 
powerful despatch dated 18 Nov. 1878 
he justified the coercion of the Ameer, 
assigning the responsibility for Shere Ali's 
estrangement to the action of Gladstone’s 
government in 1873 (H. B. HAimA, The 
Second Afghan War, 1899, ii. 135). On 
5 Dec. 1878 ho reaffirmed this conviction in 
the House of Lords, despite the attacks of 
Lord Northbrook [q. v. Suppl. II] and other 
liberals (Hansard, 3 S. eexliii. 40). After 
the conclusion of the peace of Gandamak 
on 26 May 1879 Lord Cranbrook enthu- 
siastically supported the appointment of a 
British resident to Cabul. But the murder 
of the resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari [q. v.], 
on 3 Sept. 1879 reopened the war. As 
soon as Lord Roberts' victories had once 
more restored Anglo-Indian supremacy 
ho approved of Lviton’s scheme for the 
separation of Kandahar from Kabul as the 
best means of coimteracting Russian 
influence. But tho practical difficulties of a 
partition proved stronger than he realised, 
for Abdurrahman, tho new ameer, claimed 
the whole territory of his predecessor. 
Tho situation was still precarious when 
tho ministers resigned on 22 April 1880. 

After the fall of the eeac(»nsfield govern- 
ment Lord Cranbrook confined himself 
in opposition to occasional criticism of the 
government in the House of Lords. As 
an advocate of ecclesiastical reform on 
conservative lines he sat on the royal com- 
mission on cathedral churclios from 1879 
to 1885. His colleagues continued to 
place unbounded confidence in liis integrity 
and shrewd judgment, but he playixl a 
less prominent jjart in public affairs. With 
Lord Salisbury he was in complete sympathy 
and on terms of close friendship. For Lord 
Randolph Churchill [q. v. 8ui)pl. T] and tho 
forwarcl wing of tho conservative party ho 
had small regard. On 25 June 1885 he joined 
the conservative ‘ government of caretakers * 
as lord president of tlie council, a jx)st which 
ho again held in Lord Salisbury's second 
administration from 1886 to 1892. Owing 
to his inability to speak foreign languages 
he declined the foreign secretaryship in 
1886, and likewise had the refusal of the 
Irish viceroyalty. As lord president of the 
council Cranbrook was mainly conCemed^ 
with education. His cliurchmonship made 
him anxious to protect the voluntary schools. 
He cherished doubts of the prudence of the 
education bill of 1891, which established free 
education in elementary schools, but as a 
government measure he felt bound to give 
it official support. 


Lord Cranbrook resigned with Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry on 12 August 1892, and 
was created earl of Cranbrook on 22 August. 
After Gladstone was agaiiv in power (>an- 
brook denounced with unusual vigour and 
fluency the government’s home rule bill 
in tho second reading debate in the House 
of Lords on 7 Sept. 1893, when the govern- 
ment was heavily defeated ; in 1886 
and again in 1895* ho refused tho ofier of 
tho chairmanship of tho house of laymen 
in convocation. After the general election 
of 1895 he retired &om public lifp. He 
retained his clearness of mind to the end. 
Ho died at Hemsted Park on 30 Oct. 
1906, and W'as buried at Bcnenden, Kent. 

Lord Ckanbrook, who was elected to the 
Literary Society in 1860, was the recipient 
of many honours. In 1 865 Oxford conf errctl 
on him the hon. degree of D.C.L. In 1868 
he was made a bencher of tlio Inner 
Temple ; and in 1880, on liis resignation of 
the India office, he became G.C.S.I. In 
1892 ho received the hon. degree of LL.D. 
from Cambridge, and in 1894 he was 
elected an hon. fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. A good portrait, painted by 
Frank Holl [q. v.], belongs to tho family: 
a copy was presented to the Carlton Club 
by liis eldest son. A drawing, made by 
George Riclimond [q. v.] in 1857, hangs in 
the National Portrait Gallery. A caricature 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1872. 

Cranbrook was a competent and 
strenuous administrator, an lulmirable 
‘ House of Commons man,’ a good 
debater and platform, speaker. Ilis 
speeches were straightforward, dasliing 
party attacks ; they excited the enthu- 
siasm of his own sido but reached no 
high intellectual level. Although com- 
bative by nature, he bore his political 
opponents no illwill. He had plenty of 
ambition, but was capable of suppressing 
it at the call of party and public interests, 
lie was an ardent sportsman and a man of 
varied culturejr Although he held strong 
views in church matters, he was free from 
prejudice. He disliked the opposition to 
tho appointment of Frederick Temple 
[q. v. Suppl. II] to the bishopric of 
Exeter *in 1869, and disapproved the 
attempt of the clerical party to oust Dean 
Stanley [q. v.] from the select preachership 
at Oxford in 1872. He regarded a broad 
and reasonable churchmanship as the 
foundation of conservatism. 

Hardy married on 29 March 1838 Jane, 
third daughter of James Orr of Bally- 
gowan Imd afterwards of Hollywood House, 
CO. Down. She was made a Lady of the 
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imperial order of the crown of India in 1878, 
and died on 13 Nov. 1897. By her ho had 
issue four sons and five daughters, of whom 
one son and two daughters predeceased 
him. His eldest son, John Stewart, second 
carl (&. 1839), died on 13 July 1911, and 
was succeeded in the title by his eldest 
son, Gatliorno, third earl of Cranbrook. 
The tliird son, Alfred Erskino (6. 1845), 
M.P. for Canterbury from 1878 to 1880 
and for East Griiistead from 1886 to 1895, 
became a railway commissioner in 1905 
and published a memoir of his father in 1910. 
f [A. E. Gathorno Hartly, Gatliorno Uanly, 
1st Earl of Cranbrook, a memoir, 1910 ; The 
Times, 31 Oct., 5 Nov. 1900, and Lit. Suppl. 
24 March 1910 ; Athenamm and Sjxiclator, 
9 April 1910 ; Saturday lioviow, 19 March 
1910; Paul, llislory of Moilem England, 1905, 
vols. iii. and iv. ; Clayden, England under 
Lord Jicaconsneld. 1880; Lucy, Diary of 
the Homo Rule Parliament, 1896; Lady 
Betty Balfour, Lord L 3 dton *8 Indian Adminis- 
tration, 1899; Sir John Mowbray, Seventy 
Years at Westminster, 1900; Annual Register, 
1860-80; Grant Duff, Notes from a Diary.] 

G. S. \V. 

GATTY, ALFRED (181:1-100.3), vicar 
of Ecelesfield and author, born in fjondon 
on 18 April 1813, was second surviving son 
of Robert (bitty, solicitor, of Angel (3ourt 
and Finsbury Square, London, by his wife 
Mary, dauglitcT of Edward Jones of Arnold, 
Nottinghamshire. The family originally 
came from Cornwall, where it had been 
settled since Iho fifteenth cimtury. Gatty 
entered Charterhouse in 1825, and was 
removed to Eton in 1829. For a time he 
prepared for the legal profession, but on 
28 April 18:U ho matriculated from Exet<;r 
College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. in 
1836, i)roc€>eding M.A. in 1839 and D.D. 
in 1860. Gatty was ordained do^on in 
1837 and priest in the following year.* From 
1837 to 1839 ho was curate of Bellerby, 
Yorkshire. In the latter year ho married, 
and was thcreuiioii nominaU'd by his 
wife’s maternal grandfather, Thomas Ryder 
of HeiidojT, Middlesex, to the vicarage 
of Ecelesfield, near Sheffield, wliich he 
held for sixty-four years. Under liis care 
the church was completely restored in 1861. 
In the same year ho w'as appointcfl rural 
d(*an. Ho became sub-dean of York 
minster in 1862, and in the course of his 
career served under six archbishops of 
York. He died at Ecelesfield on 20 Jan. 
1903. JGatty was twice married : (1) on 
8 July 1839 to Margaret (1809-1873) [q. v.], 
youngest daughter of Alexander John 
Scott [q. V.], by whom ho had six sons and 
four daughters ; and (2) on 1 Oot. 1884 
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t8 Mary Helen, daughter of Edward New- 
man of Barnsley, Yorkshire, who survived 
him without issue. The third son of the 
first marriage. Sir Alfred Scott-Galty* has 
^been Garter King-of-arms since 1904, and 
the second daughter, Mrs. Juliana Horatia 
Ewing [q. v.], made a reputation as a 
writer for the young. A portrait of Gatty 
by Mrs. S. E. Waller, which was presented 
to him by his parishioners on the fiftieth 
annivemary of his incumbency, belongs to 
Jiis’ second son, Reginald Gatty, rector of 
Hooton Roberte, Yorkshire. 

Gatty’s literary labours were prolonged 
and various. While still an undergraduate 
.he published a slight volume of verso, ‘ The 
Fancies of a Rhymer’ (1833). Later he 
collaborated with liis wife, Margaret Gatty, 
in ‘ Recollections of the Life of the R(^v. 
A. J. Scott, D.D., Lord Nelson’s chaplain ’ 
(1842), in an edition of the * Autobiography 
of Joseph Wolfi* (1860), in a descriptive 
account of a tour in Ireland, ontitlcxl ‘ The 
old Folks from Home* (1861), and in the 
compilalion of ‘A Book of Sundials’ (1872; 
4th edit. 1900). Gatty n^pcatodly lectured 
before the Sheffield Literary and Philo- 
sopliical Society, and published a useful 
' Key to Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam ” ’ (1881; 
5th edit. 1894). Bift hi.s name was best 
knoMTi as a writer on local topography and 
archaeology. In 1847 apjwarod liis learned 
essay on ‘ The Bell ; its Origin, History, and 
Uses ’ (2nd edit. 1848). Tliis was followed 
^n 1869 by an enlarged folio edition of 
Joseph Hunter’s ‘ Ilallarashire ’ and in 1873 
by a popular history of ‘ Sheffield, Past and 
Present.* Between 1846 and 1858 Gatty 
also issued four volumes of sermons. 

(The Times, 21 Jan. 1903 ; A. Gatty, A Life 
at Olio Living, 1884; Men of the Time, 1899; 
private information from Sir Alfred Scott - 
(4atty.] G. S. W. 

GEE, SAMUEL JONES (1839-1911), 
physician, son of William (Jec by bis wife 
Lydia Sutton, was born in I^ndoii on 
13 Sept. 1839. His father had a position of 
trust in a business house and his mother was 
a person of remarkable ability. In 1847 
ho was sent to a private school at Enfield 
and then to University Gollege school in 
London from 1852 till 1854. He matricu- 
lated a*G the University of London in May 
1857, studied medicine at University 
(Jollego, graduated M.B. in 1861 and M.D. 
in 1865. Ho was elected a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1870. He 
was appointed a resident house surgeon 
at the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street, London, in 1865, and there 
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beoame known ^ (Sir) Thomaa . Smith 
[q.v. S^pl. Ill tl& surgeon, through whose 
influe^ n^^^ras elected asedstant physician' 
at SipbHiholomew’s Hospital on 5.Marck 
^•1868. Oq.^24 Oct. 1878 he was elected 

physician and on 22 Sept. 1904 consulting 
physician, so continuing till his death. In 
the school of St. Barwolomew’s he was 
demonstrator of morbid anatomy (1870-4), 
lecturer on pathological anatomy (1872-^), 
and lecturer on medicine (1878-93). He 
also assistant physician and physician torhe 
Hospital for Sick Children 'and became one 
of the chief authorities of his time on the 
diseases of Children. At the Royal College 
of Physicians ho delivered the Gulstonian 
lectures ‘ On the heat of the body * in 1871, 
the Bradshaw lecture * On the signs of 
acute peritoneal diseases’ in 1892, and 
the Lumloian lectures ‘ On the causes and 
forms of bronchitis and the nature of pul- 
monary emphysema and asthma ’ in 1899. 
Ho was a censor in the college in 1893-4 and 
senior censor in 1897. Ho attained a large 
practice and was consulted in all branches 
of medicine. He was appointed physician 
to George, Prince of Wales, in 1901. His 
observation was acute and systematic and 
his treatment always judicious. He de- 
served the reputation Vhich he attained of 
being one of the first physicians of his time. 
He wrote many papers on medical subjects, 
nearly all of which have i)crmancnt value. 
The earliest were on chicken-pox, scarlet 
fever, and tubercular meningitis, and ap- 
peared in Reynolds’s ‘ System of Medicine,’ 
vols. 1. and ii. (1866 and 1868), and forty-six 
others appear^ in the ‘ St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports.’ Ho published in 1870 
* Auscultation and Percussion, together 
with other Methods of Physical Examina- 
tion of the Chest’ (5th edit. 1906), which is 
at once the most exact and the most literary 
account of its subject in Enghsh. Robert 
Bridges in his * Carmen Elegiocum ’ of 
1877 has described Gee’s appearance' and 
methods of demonstration at the period of 
his work upon this book ; 

* Toque auscultantom palpantem et percu- 
tientem 

Pootora, sio morbi ducero signa vident.* 

Geo’s only other book was ‘ Medical 
Lectures and Aphorisms,* which appem^ 
in 1902 and has had three editions. It 
contains fourteen lectures or essays and 
272 aphorisms collected by Dr. T. J. Hordor, 
once his house physician. The aphorisms 
represent very well the form of Gee’s 
teaching at the bedside. Its dogmatic 
method he had learned from ISir William 
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Jenner [q* v. SuppL 1], but his own xeaditig 
ofjAieventeenth-mtury literature coloured 
ids eaq>xesaidii8 lioth in speaking and writing. 
His description of theohild’s head in hydro- 
cephalus as distinguished from the enlarged 
skull of riqjpets and his observations on en- 
li^ed spleen in children tflre the passages of 
his wr^gs which may most justly be con- 
sideredras scientific di^veries. He wrote 
a short essay on Sydenham {St. Barffiolo- 
m^a HospiUd Eeporta, vol. xix.), one 
on Abrah^ Gowley {8L BarthoUmew'a 
HoapiUd Jmrndl, 1903), and on article on 
the death of Andrew Marvell (Aihenoaum, 

6 Sept. 1874). 

He was librariim of the Royal Medical 
and Ghirurgioal Society from 1887 to 1899, 
and had a wide knowledge of books on 
medicine, his favourite English medical 
writers being Sydenham, Morton, and 
Heberden. He road Montaigne often, 
and had studied Milton, Phhieas Fletcher, 
and Hobbes. 

During the period of his active practice 
in London ho lived first at 64 Harley Street, 
and then at 31 Upper Brook Street, Gros- 
venor Square. He died suddenly of heart 
disease at Keswick on 3 Aug. 1011. His 
remains were cremated, and his ashes 
deposited in the columbarium of*Kensal 
Green cemetery, London. Ho married, on 

7 Doc. 1876, Sarah, daughter of Emanuel 
Cooper, Mr. Robert Bridges, the poet, being 
his best man. His wife died before him, 
and they had two daughters, of whom ono 
survived her father. 

[Personal knowledge ; Bt. Bart. Hosp. 
Reports, vol. xlvii. ; St. Bart. Hosp. Journal, 
Oct. and Nov. 1911, obit, notices by Norman 
Moore, Howard Marsh, and T. J. Horder; 
works.] N. M. 

GEIKIE, JOHN CUNNINGHAM ( 1824- 
1906), religious writer, bom in Edinburgh on 
26 Oct. 1824, was second son of A]:clubald 
Geikie, prosbyterian minister in Toronto 
and 8ubsequeiftly» at Canaan, Connecticut. 
Geikie received Ins early education in Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards studied divinity for 
four years at Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Ontario. Ordained a presbyterian minister 
in 1848, he first engaged in missionary 
work in Canada. From 1851 to 1864 he 
was Presbyterian minister at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Jm 1860 he returned to Great 
Britain and held a prosbyterian charge at 
Sunderland till 1867, and at Islington 
ChapeJ from 1867 to 1873. In 1876 he was 
ordained deacon in the Church of England 
and priest next year. Ho was curate of St. 
Peter’s, Dulwich (1876-9), rector of Christ 
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Church, Nenilly, Paris (1879^1), vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple (1883-^), lead 
vicar of St. Marfin-at-Palace, Norwich 
(1885-90). In 1871 he was made hon. 
1).D. of (peon’s College, Kiwton, Ontario, 
and in 1891 hon. LL.D. of filhiburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1890 he retired, owing to ill- 
health, to Boumemoulh, where he died on 
1 April 1906. He was buried at Barnstaple. 
He had been awarded i^vil list pension 
of 501. in J898. He married in 1849 
Maruaiet, daughter ot David Taylor of 
Dulnin. She survived him with two sons. 

Geikie enjoyed a wide reputation as a 
writer of popuW books on biblical and re- 
ligious subjects. Spurgeon described him 
as * one of the best reli^us writers of the 
age.* Scholarly, imaginative, and lucid, his 
chief writings dealt on orthodox lines with 
historical and practical rather than with 
theological themes. His most ambitious 
work was * Hours with^he Bible, or, the 
Scriptures in the Dght of ^h/dem Dis- 
covery and Knowledge ’ (10 vols. 1881-4 ; 
new edit, largely re-written, 12 vols. 1896-7). 
His ‘ Life and Words of Christ ’ (2 vols. 
1877 ; now edit. 1 vol. 1891) reached a 
circulation of nearly 100,000 copies, and 
Dolitzsch placed the book in * the highest 
rank.’ He was deeply interested in the ex- 
ploration of Palestine under the direction 
of Claude R6gnior Conder [q. v. Suppl. IT], 
and several visits to the country supplied 
him with material for * The Holy Land and 
the Bible : A Book of Scripture Illus- 
trations gathered in Palestine* (2 vols. 
1887 ; abridged edit. 1903). Among Geikie’s 
other works were: 1. ‘Geoi^e Stanley, or 
Life in the Woods,’ 1864 ; 2nd edit. 1874. 

2. ‘ Entering on Life,’ 1870. 3. ‘ Old 
Testament Portraits,* 1878 ; new edit, 
entitled 'Old Testament Characters,’ 1880; 
enlarged edit. 1884. 4. * The English 

Reformation,’ 1879, a popular histoiy 
from the ultra-Protestant standpoint which 
ran through numerous oditjons. 5. ‘The 
Precious Promises, or Dght* from Beyond,’ 
1882. 6. ' Landmarks of Old Testament 
History,’ 1894. 7. ‘The Vicar and his 
Friends,’ 1901. Geikie was also a volu- 
minous contributor to religious magazines. 

[Scotsman, 3 April 1906 ; Allibune’s Diet, ; 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory.] W. F. G. 

GELL, Sm JAMES (1823-1905), Manx 
lawyer and judge, bom at Kennaa on 13 
Jan. 1823, was second son of John Gell of 
Kennaa, Isle of Man. The family of Gell 
held land there for more than four centuries. 
After education at Castletown grammar 
schdbl and King William’s College, Gell 
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ikt was article to the clerk of 

the rdlsi Johnj JfoHutohin^.. iH^Odstle- 
toami and was admitted to .^ mnx bar 
on 16 Jan. 184fk He ehjoy^^a largo 
and important praotioe, and beowe known 
as the chief authority on Manx law and 
custom. In 1854 he was apppinted high 
bailiff of Castletown, imd m May 1866, 
the year of the Manx Reform Act, became 
attomey-gmieral. ^That offioe.^he filled 
with distinction for over thirty-two years. 
He drafted with much skill nearly all the 
Acts which came into operation during 
the period. From 1898 to 1900 he was 
first deemster, and from 1900 till death 
clerk of the rolls. 

Gell temporarily filled the post of deputy 
governor in 1897, acting governor in July 
1902, and deputy governor in November 
1902. Ho was a member of the legislative 
council and of the Tynwald court for thirty- 
nine years. An intensely patriotic Manxman, 
he championed all the rights and privi- 
leges of the island. He took an active 
part in educational and religious work. 
He was chairman of the insifiar justices 
from 1879, a trustee of King William’s 
College, and ohairman of the council of 
education from 1872 to 1881. For many 
years ho was chairman of the Manx 
Society for the Publication of National 
Documents, and he edited in 1867 vol. xii. 
of Parr’s * Abstract of Laws of the Isle 
of Man.’ He was also editor for the 
insular government of the statute laws 
of the Isie from 1836 to 1848, and ho 
supervised and annotated a revis^ edition 
of the statutes dating from 1417 to 
1895. 

An cambist churchman, ho was for the 
greater port of his life a Sunday-school 
teacher, and was one of the ohuroh com- 
missioners, the trustees of Manx churcli 
property. Ho was knighted in 1877. Ho 
was aoting governor when King Edward 
VII and Queen Alexandra paid their 
surprise visit to the isle in 1902, and he 
received the honour of C.V.O. He died 
at Castletown on 12 March 1905. Ho 
married on 17 Dec. 1850 Amelia Marcia 
(d. 1899), daughter of William Gill, vicar 
of Malew, a well-known Manx scholar and 
representative of an ancient local family. 
Of four sons and three daughters, two 
sons, Mr. James 8towoll Gell, high bailiff 
of Douglas and Castletown, and William 
Gell, vicar of Pontefract, Yorkshire,- with 
one daughter, survive. 

[The Times, 13 March 1905; Men of the 
Time, 1899; official Debates of the Xegisla- 
ture, vols. 1 to 22.] W. C. 
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QEOBGE wIlLIAM liEDEBlCK 
CHARLES, second Duke of Cambridge, 
Earl of Tipperary and Baron Cxtllodek 
(1819-1904), field-marshal and oonunander- 
in-chicf of the army, was only son of 
Adolphns^Frodorick, first duke [q. v.], the 
youngest,'V)n of G^rge III. His mother 
was Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, daughter 
of Frederick, landgrave of Hesse CasscL He 
was bom at Cambridge House, Hanover, 
on 26 March 1819, and being at that time 
the only grandchild of George HI, his birth 
was formally attested by three witnesses 
— the duke of Clarence (later William IV), 
the earl of Mayo, and George Henry Rose, 
P.C. His father was governor-general of 
Hanover, and Prinoe George lived there till 
1830, when he was sent to England to be 
under the care of William IV and Queen 
Adelaide. His tutor was John Ryle Wood, 
afterwards canon of Worcester, who had 
great influence over him and won his 
lasting attachment. At Wood's instance ho 
began a diary, as a boy of fourteen, a sin- 
gularly naive confession of his shortcomings, 
and ho kept it up to within a few montlis of 
his death. In 1825 he was made G.C.H., 
and in Aug. 1835 K.G. In 1836 he rejoined 
his parents in Hanover, his tutor being 
replaced by a military governor, lieutenant- 
colonel William Henry Cornwall of the 
Coldstream guards. He had been colonel 
in the jager battalion of the Hanoverian 
guards since ho was nine years old; ho» 
now began to learn regimental duty both 
as a private and an officer. 

On the accession of his first cousin. 
Queen Victoria, in .June 1837, Hanover 
passed to the duke of Cumberland, and 
the duke of Cambridge returned with his 
family to England. On 3 Nov. Prince 
George was made brevet colonel in the 
British army, and in Sept. 1838 he wont to 
Gibraltar to leom garrison duties. He was 
attached to the 33rd foot for drill. After 
spending six months there and six months 
in travel in the south of Europe, he came 
home, and was attached to the 12th lancers, 
with w'hich ho served for two years 
in England and Ireland. On 15 April 
1842 he was gazetted to the 8th light 
dragoons as lieutenant-colonel, but ten 
days afterwards he was transferred to the 
17 th lancers as colonel. Ho commanded 
this regiment at Leeds, and helped the 
magistrates to preserve the peace of the 
town during the industrial disturbances 
in August. 

On 20 April 1843 ho was appointed 
colonel on the staff, to command the troops 
in Corfu. Ho spent two years there, and 


on Lord Seaton’s recommendation he 
received thp G.C.M.G. He was promoted 
major-general on 7 May 1845. After com- 
manding the troops at Limeriok ior six 
months, he was appointed to the Dublin 
district on 1 April 1847, and held that 
command five years. He had a large force 
under him, and worked hard at the training 
of the troops. In 1848 political disturb- 
ances made bis^r^st no sinecure. By the 
death of his fatnqr on 8 July 1850 Prince 
George became duke of Cambridge, and 
an income of 12,000f. a year was voted him 
by Parliament. Ho was made K.P. on 
18 Nov. 1851. For nearly two years from 
1 April 1852 he was inspecting general of 
cavalry at headquarters, and the memo- 
randa on the state of the anny which ho 
then drew up (Vbrner, i. 39-59) show how 
much he concerned liimself with questions 
of organisation. Ho was in command of 
the troops at the funeral of the duke of 
Wellington. On 28 Sept. 1852 he was trans- 
ferred as eolonel from the 17th lancers to 
the Scots fusilier guards. 

In February 1854 the duke was chosen 
to command a division in the army to be 
sent to the Crimea. He accompanied loixl 
Raglan to Paris on 10 Aiiril, and went 
thence to Vienna, bearing a letter from 
the Queen to the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Leaving Vienna on 1 May, he reached 
Constantinople on the 10th. Ho was 
promoted lieutenant-general on 19 June, 
went with his division (guards and high- 
landers) to Varna, and thence to the Crimea. 
At the Alma (20 Sept.) hd and his men wen? 
in second line, behind the light division ; 
but when the latter fell back before the 
Russian counter attack, the guards and 
highlanders came to the front and won the 
battle. At inkerman (5 Nov. ) the duke with 
the brigade of guards (the highlanders were 
at Balaclava) came to the help of the 2nd 
division very early in the day, and retook 
the {handbag l^attery. His horse was shot 
under him, and he found himself left with 
about 100 men, while the rest pushed on 
down the slope. Kinglake describes him 
‘with an immense energy of voice and 
gesture . . . commanding, entreating, ad- 
juring’ the men to keep on the high 
ground. By the advance of another Russian 
column he was nearly cut oif from the main 
position, and he and Ida aide-de-camp 
‘had regularly to ride for it in order to get • 
back’ (Verner, i. 79). The guards lost 
622 officers and men out of 1361 engaged. 

The duke’s courage was high, out ho 
had not the imperturbability needed for 
war, and his health had suffered at VWna. 
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Of the A]ma%e notes, * When all was over brigade on 24 Feb. I860. He wae piesiSent 
I could not hdp oryiiu like a child’ of the National Rifle Association, which 
(VsanxB, i. 73). Thr^ da^jm before Inker- was^ounded iml85d and had till 1887 its 
man he had written to ^Qucen- Victoria ranges at Wimbledon, on land of which 
gloomily about the situation of the army, he was principal owner ; then he found it 
Hewfas * dreadfully knocked up and quite necessary to call upon it to go elsewhere, 
worn out ’ by the battle, and was per- and the ranges were transfer^ to Bialey, 
suaded to go to Balaclava for rest. He He took an active part in luilitaiy eduoa- 
was on board tke frigate Retribution, tion, and helped to found the Staff College. 
when it narrowly escape wreck in the Ho had been appointed a commissioner mr 
great storm of 14 November. On the 26th Sandhurst and for the Duke of York’s 
he left the Crimea for Constantinople, and school in 1860, and was made governor 
on 27 Dec. a medical board invalided of the Military Academy at Woolwich in 
him to England. He was mentioned ir 1862. On the death of the Prince Consort 
despatches (Loud. Qaz. 8 Oct., 12 and 22 he exchanged the colonelcy of the Scots 
Nov. 1864) and received the thanks of parlia- 'fusilier guards for that of the Grenadier 
mexit, the medal with 4 clasps, the Turkish guards. On 9 Nov. 1862 he was made field- 
medal, and the G.C.B. (6 July 1866). marshal. 

He declined the govemorsliip of Gibraltar, During the first thirteen years of his 
and was anxious to return to the Crimea, command the duke was in accord with 
When general Sir James Simpson [q. v.] successive war ministers, though he was 
resigned command of the army there in continually remonstrating against reduc- 
November, the duke tried in vain to succeed tions or urging increase of the army, 
liim. In January 1856 ho was sent to But in Decombor 1868 Edward (afterwards 
i’aris, to take part in the conference on Viscount) Cardwell [q. v.] became secretory 
the further conduct of the war, but the of state, with Gladstone as premier, and 
conclusion of peace in March made its they took in hand a series of reforms whicli 
plans of no effect. ^ were most distasteful to liira. First of all. 

On 16 J uly Lord Hardinge [q. v.] resigned, the so-called dual govommhnt of the army, 
and the duke succeeded liim as general which divided responsibility and was a 
commanding in cliiof. He was promoted iiindranco to reform, was abolished. By 
general, and on 28 July was sw'om of the War Office Act of 1870 the cora- 
the privy council. The breakdown in the mander-in-chief was definitely subo^nated 
Crimea had led to great changes in array ,to the war minister, and became one of 
administration. The secretary of state for throe departmental chiefs charged respec- 
war (separated in 1851 from the colonies) lively with combatant ]:)ersonnel, supply, 
took over the powers of the secretary at and finance. To mark the change, the 
war, and of the board of ordnance, wiiich duke was required in Sept. 1871 to re- 
was abolished. He also took over the move from the Horse Guards to Pall Mall, 
militia and yeomanry from the home He regarded this as a blow not only to 
office and the commissariat from the his own dignity but to the righU of the 
treasury. He became r^ponsible to parlia- crown, and the Queen intervened on liis 
mont for the whole military administra- behalf ; but ho h^ to give way. 
tion ; but the general commanding in The reconstruction of the war office 
chief, as repr^enting the croivn, enjoyed was followed by the adoption of sWt 
some independence in matters of discipline service, the formation of an army reserve, 
and command, appointmohts and pro- the lining of battalions, and their localisa- 
motions. The abolition of the board of tion. The purchase of commissions was 
orimanco brought the artillery and engineers abolished, and seniority tempered by selec- 
under to authority, and the duke was tion became the principle of promotion. 

these two corps on JO May The duke was opposed to all these innova- 
1861. The amalgamation (of which he Uons. His watchwords were discipline, 
was a strong advocate) of the European esprit corps, and the regimental system, 
troops of the East India Company with all of w Inch seemed to him to bo threaten^ 
the army of the crown in 1862 gave him But holding it to bo for the interest of the 
ge^al control of troops serving m India, cjxn^ii and tho army that ho should romain 
The volunteer movement of 1859 brought at his post, he accepted a system of which 
a new force into existence. He was not he disapproved. The system held its 
unfn^dly to it, but had no great faith in ground notwithstanding party changes, 
it, w'aa opposed to a capitation grant, and in 1881 it was carried a stage furmer 
He became colonel of the 1st City of London by H. C. E. Childers [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
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liJied battalions being welded into terri 
tonal regiments in spite of the duke’s 
efforts to unlink them. L# ^ g. 

On 24 Nov. 1882 he was made p^nal 
aide-de*oamp to Queen Victoria, to corn- 
meiffbrate wd campaign in Egypt; and 
on 26 Nov. 1887, men he had completed 
fifty years’ service in the army, he was 
made comm^der-in-chief by patent. At 
the end of ^at year his functions were 
‘ much enlarged, the whole business of supply 
being handed over to him. Cardwell had 
assigned it to a surveyor-general of the 
ordnance, who was meant to be an experi- 
enced soldier; but the office had become 

S olitioal, and the complaints about stores 
uring tiie Nile campaign led to its aboli- 
tion. Everything except finance now came 
under the control of the commander-in-chief, 
with t^e adjutant-general as his deputy. 
During the next few years much was done" 
to fit the army for war: supply and trans- 
port were organised and barracks im- 
proved ; but the secretary of state found 
that the military hierarchy hindered his 
personal consultation of experts. 

In June 1888 a very strong commission 
Avas apj^inted, with Lord Haimgton (after- 
wards cffiiko of Devonshire) [q. v. Suppl. II] 
as chairman, to in4uire into naval and 
military administration ; and in May 1890 
they recommended that the office of 
commander-in-chief should be abolished 
when the duke ceased to hold it, anej^ 
that there should bo a chief of the staff. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman [q. v. 
Suppl. II], who became war minister in 
1892, dissented from this recommendation; 
but he thought the powers of the com- 
mander-in-chiof ought to be diminished, 
and the duke’s retirement was a necessary 
prUiminary. The call for this step grew 
louder, and in the spring of 1895 the 
duke consult^ the Queen. Though 76 
years of ago, he felt himself physically 
and mentally fit for his office. The Queen 
replied, reluctantly, that he had better re- 
sign (Vbrnbr, iL 396}, and on 31 October 
he issued his farewell order, handing over 
the command of the army to Lord Wolse- 
ley. To soften the blow, the Queen ap- 
pointed him her chief personal aide-de- 
camp and colonel-in-chiof to the^ forces, 
.with the right of holding the parade on 
her birthday. 

In announcing to the House of Com- 
mons the duke’s approaching retirement, on 
the eve of his own fall (21 Juno) Camp- 
bell-Bannerman touched on his attractive 
personality, his industry and activity, his 
devotion to the interest of the army, and 
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his ffuniliarity with its tlhditionf and 
requirements; but dwelt especially on 
his common sense and knoA^^e of the 
world, lib resflbot for constitutional pro- • 
piieties ’ and for public opinion. The army « 
was attached to him b^us^f hisiifair- 
ness. He bore no iU^will to officers, who 
differed from him, but couM discuss points 
of difference with gooff: temper (Vbbneh, 
ii. 272, seq.). Thou^ in the training of the 
troops, as in other things, lie was con- 
servative, his thorough knowledge of dose- 
order drill, and his outspoken, not^ say 
emphatio, comments made him a formidable 
inspecting officer and kept up a high 
standard. 

Devoted as the duke was to the airmy, 
it* by no means absorbed all his energies. 
He undertook with alacrity the duties 
that fell to him as a member of the royal 
family, which were especially heavy after 
the death of the Pnnee Consort. For 
instance, in 1862 he was called upon to 
open the international exhibition, to 
entertain the foreign commbsionem, and 
distribute the prizes. He was connected 
with a large number of charitable institu- 
tions, and took real interest in them ; but 
two wore pre-eminent — the London Hos- 
pital and Christ’s Hospital — over both of 
which he presided for fifty years. He 
was elected president of Christ’s Hospital 
on 23 March 1864, and was the first pre- 
sident who was not an alderman of the 
City. From that time onward he worked 
unsparingly for it, though latterly his 
efforts were mainly in opposition to the 
removal of the school to Horsham, *tho 
most wanton thing that ever was under- 
taken’ (Shbfpabd, ii. 322). He was in 
great request as a chairman at dinners 
and mee^gs for benevolent purposes, for 
though not eloquent he was fluent, and 
had the art of getting on good terms with 
his audience. 

In private life ho was the most affection- 
ate of men. His mother lived long enough 
to send her blessing to ' the best son that 
ever lived,* while he was being enter- 
tained at the United Service Club to 
celebrate his military jubilee. She died 
on 6 April 1889, and within a year he had 
another heavy blow in the death of his 
wife. Disregarding the Royal Marriage 
Act, he had married morganatically on 
8 Jan. 1840 Miss Louisa Fairbrother, an 
actress, then 24 years of age. She liv^ in 
Queen Street, Mayfair, as Mrs. Fitzgeorge 
llll her death on 12 Jan. 1890. She was 
buried at Kensal Green, the duke being 
chief mourner.* 
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The duke htti robins at St. James’s 
Palace £roiiwl840 to 1869. erhen he iem#9nd 
to Gloucester Bonse^ Park Lane^ M to him 
,by his aunty lhe dudiei^ d Glouoester. 
On the death of the duchess of Camlnidge 
the Queen mnted hte;,. Kew Cottage for 
his life. lie had bees made rangeir of 
iHyde Park and St James’s Plsrk in 1919, 
and of Richmond t Paik in 1857* In 
admtion to the orders already men- 
tioned, ho was made IQT. on 17 Sept 1881» 
grandmaster and principal grand cross of 
St Michael and St. G^ige on 23 May 
1869, G.C.S.L in 1877, G.C.I.E. in 1887, 
and G.C.V.O. in 1897# Of foreign orders 
he received the black eagle of Prussia 
in 1852, the grand cordon of the lemon of 1 
honour in 1855, St Andrew of Russi#i 
in 1874. and the order of merit of Savoy in 
1895. He was ^mode oolonel-in-chioi of 
Ithc king’s royaf rifle corps on 6 March 

1869, of the 17th lancers on 21 June 

1870, and of . the Middlesex regiment on 
9 Aug. 1898. He was also colonel of 
two Indian regiments — ^tho 1 0th Bengal 
lancers, and ' the 20th Punjabis ; of tho 
Malta artillery, tho Middlesex yeomanry, 
and tho 4th battalion Suffolk regiment; 
of the C^ambridgo dragoons in the Hano- 
verian army (1852-66), and of the 28th 
Foot in tho Prussian army (Aug. 1880). 
Ho n'ceivod the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
Oxford on 1 June 1853 ; of LL.D. Oom- 
briclgo on 3 Juno 1864 ; and of LL.D. 
Dublin on 21 April 1868 ; and become one 
of tho older brethren of the Trinity house 
on 1 1 March 1885. He received the freedom 
of the (lily of London, with a sword, on 
1 Nov. 1857, and on 19 Oct. 1896 he was pre- 
sented with an address from the corporation 
and his bust (by Francis Williamson) was 
unveiled al the Guildhall. He was made 
a frecmian of York in 1897, of Bath and 
of Kingston in 1898. 

A series of banquets at the military 
clubs and messes marked the duke’s 
retirement, he continued for several 
years to preside at regimental dinners and 
to keep in close touch with the army. He 
wna very vigorous fof his age, rode in Queen 
Viotoiia’s diamond jubilee pinoession of 
1897, and at her funeral in 1901. He paid his ^ 
last visit to Germany in August 4903, but 
liis strength was then giving way. He 
died at Gloucester Houto on 17 March 1904 
of hflcmorrbago of the stomach, having 
outlived by a few weeks tho commander- 
ship-in-ohief which he held so long. On j 
the 22nd ho was buried, in aQpordanoe j 
with his wish, beside his wife at Kensg l | 
Green. Tho tot part of the service was at j 
VoL. Lxviii.^up. n. 


Westminster Abbey with King Edward VII 
as chief moumer. Five field-marshals 
and thirtecitf generals were paiy>efl^. 
Tributes wm paid to Uynem<a:r botih 
houses of parlbiaint ' 

OclooiA Qimgs; 

geom ; Reav-admbalSbMblpto 
todmek Fitageoiigefi K.G.y.Q.; who be- 
came equerry^ ma father itt 1807; and 
Colonel SirjJIEmtua Charles FMeridc 
!|^tsq;eoige, iK&ViO., C.B., who ms his 
father’s private aecrefeny and equerry, |^m 
1886 to 1896. 

In June 1907 a bronze equestrian statue 
of him by Captain Adrian Jonea gras placed 
in front of the new war office in White- 
hall, and there is also a statue at ChristVi 
Hospital, Horriiam. There is a memorial 
window in the ohapel of St.^iohaol and 
St. George in St. Paul’s Clatkidral. Of 
ihe many portraits of him the chief are 
one, at the ago of 18, by John Luoasdat 
Windsor), and three as a field-marshal, by 
Frank Roll (at Buckingham Palaoeh.Arthur 
S. Cope (at the Unit^ Service Club), and 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer (at the R.E. 
mees, Chatham). A caricature portrait 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1870. , 

[WiHoughby C. Vemor, Military Life of 
the Buko of dambridgo, i005 ; J, E. Sheppard, 
George, Buko of Cambridge, a memoir of his 
private life, 2 vols. 1906 ; The Times, 18 March 
1901; Letters of Queen Victoria, 1907 ; King- 
lake, Invasion of tho Crimea, 1863, fto* ; The 
lilnmui'e Pap(;rs, 1908 ; Sir Robert Biddulph, 
Ixjrd Cardwell at tho War Office*1004 ; B. S. C. 
Childers, Life of Hugh 0. £. Childers, 1901 : 
IVarcc, Annals of Christ’s Hospital, 1908; 
Third Report of Lord Northbrook’s committee 
on army administration, 12 Feb. 1870 (o. 54) ; 
Report of Iloyal Commission (Penzance) on 
Army Promotion, 5 Aug. 1876 (o. 1569); 
Report of Royal Commission (Hartington) 
Naval and Military Administration, ll»Feb." 
1890 (c. 5979) ; Catedoguesof theBuko’sWIeo- 
tion of plate, pictures, porcelain, books, Ao., 
sold at Ohristie’s in 1904.] E. M. L. 

GEORGE, HEREFORD BROOKE 
(1838-1910), historical writer, born at Bath 
on 1 Jon. J838, was eldest of the three olfll- 
dren (two sons and a daughter) of Richard 
Francis George, surgeon, by his wife Eliza- 
beth Brooke. He entei^ Winohester as a 
soholar lx 1849, and suoooeded in 1866 
to a fellowship at Now College, Oxford. > 
He obtained^iirst classes in both classioal 
and mathematical moderations in 1868, 
a%econd class in tho final olassical school 
in 1869ft. and a second class in tiie final 
mathematical school in 1860. He graduated 
B.A. in 1860, proceeding M.A. in 181^. 
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George was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 6 June 1864, and followed the 
western ^rcuit till 1867, when ho returned 
to Now College ai tutor in the combined 
school of law and history. Ho was 
ordained in 1868, but undertook no 
parochial work. After tho separation of 
tho law and history schools in 1872 he 
became liistory tutor of New College, and 
filled that office till 1891.^ He played a 
prominent part in tho ostanlislunent of 
tho inter-col legiato system of lecturing at 
Oxford. Ho remained a fellow of New 
College till his death. His historical 
wTiting and teiiching were chiefly con- 
cerned with military history (in which he 
was a pioneer at Oxford) and with tho cor- 
relation of history and geography. His 
chief publioations, ‘ Battles of English 
History * 1 895), ‘Napoleon’s Invasion 

of Russia* (1899), ‘Relations of Geo- 1 
graphy and History’ (1901 ; 4th edit. 1910), 
and ‘ Historical Evidence ’ (1909), all show 
critical acumen and fertility of illustration, 
if no recondite research. Ilis ‘ Geneiilogical 
'Cables illustrativo of Modern History ’ 
(187/4; 4th edit. 1904) and ‘Historical 
Geograpliy of tho British Empire’ (1004; 
4th edit. J90J)) arc usedul comjulations. 

(ileorge took a kirge part in tho work 
of the university as well ;is in the re-organi- 
sation of his own college, which ho described 
in his ‘ New (Hlege, 1858-1906 ’ (1906). 
He waa one of the first members of the 
Oxford Uni^jersity volunteer corps, and 
for many years he took an important 
share in tho work of the local examina- 
tions delegacy. George’s interests received 
a new direction from his first visit to Swit- 
zerland in 1860, when he met Leslie Stephen 
at Zermatt and accomiJanicd him up to the 
Rillel by the Gonier glacier. In 1802 he 
acco^ipanied Stephen on tho first passage 
by Jungfrau Joch (Maitland’s JAfe 
of Stephen, chap, vi.), and achieved a first 
ascent of the Gross Viescherhom {Alpine 
Journal, i. 97). In 1863 ho made a 
passage of tho Col du Tour Noir with 
Ol^stian Aimer as guide, and ‘finally 
settled the long-debat^ questiion about 
the relative positions of tho heads of the 
Argenli^ro, Tour, and Saline glaciers, which 
every successive map had professed to 
explain' in a different way ’ (%hid* pp. 125, 
286). Though I he enjoyed the physical 
exorcise. Ids interest in olimbing was 
chiefly geographical and scientific. He was 
one of tho first Alpine climbers to emp)^ 
photography. He joined the Alpine Club 
in 18'61, and the cstablisliment of tho 
^^ino Journal * was suggested at .a meet- 


ing in his rooms at Now College; he 
cditBd its first three volumes (1863-7). 
In 1866 he published ‘The Obcrland and its 
Glabiers,’ written ‘ to popularise tho glacier 
theory of T3rndair {Alpine Journal, xxv.). 
George was thefoui^er of tho Oxford Alpine 
Club. 

George, who inherited a moderate fortune 
from his father, was director of the West 
I of England and South Wales Bank at 
1 Bristol, although took no active part 
I in tho management of its af[«airs. The 
failure of tho bank in 1880 not only injured 
George financially but involved Idm with 
his fellow-directors in an abortive trial 
for irregularities in keeping the*, accounts 
{Annual Reg. 3 May 1880, p. 38). George 
■died at Holywell Lfjdge, Oxford, on 
15 Dec. 1910. In 1870 he married Alice 
Boiirdillon (d. 1893), youngest daughter of 
William Colo Cole of Exmoiith, l»y whom 
ho had two sons. 

[Personal information ; (College and Uni- 
versity Records ; Alpine .lounial. vol. xxv. 
May 1911.] li. S. II. 

GERARD, [JANK] EMILY, Madame de 
Laszowska (1849-1905), novelist, born on 
7 May 1849 at Chesters, Jedburgh, near 
Airdrie, Roxburghshire, was eldest sister of 
General Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard [q. v, 
Siippl. 11 for parentage]. Her great-grand- 
father was Gilbert Gerard [q. v.], formerly 
a Scottish Episcopalian. Her mother 
becamo a Roman catholic in 1848, and 
Emily belonged to that faith. Until the 
age of fifteen she was educated at home ; 
for eighteen months of ja long residence witli 
her family in Venice (186.3-0) slie took 
lessons at the house of tho Comte de Chara- 
bord with his niece, Princess Marguerite, 
afterwards wife of Don Carlos, and with 
her formed a life-long intimacy; tho 
princess died in 1893, Aflor throe years 
at tho convent of tho Sacre Coeur at Bieden- 
burg near Bregonz in Tyrol, Emily married 
on 14 Oct, 1869 Chevalier Miecislas do 
Loszowski, member of an old Polish noble 
family, and an officer in the Austrian army, 
whose acquaintance she made in Venice. 
She lived first at Brzezum, Galicia, and 
after tho death of her mother in 1870 her 
sisters joined her there. From 1880 onwards 
she devoted much time to recording her 
foreign experience in the form of fiction. 
In 1883 her husband was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry brigade in Transyl- 
vania, and she spent two years in the 
province, at Hermannstadt and Kronstadt. 
She embodied her observations in ‘The 
Land beyond tho Forest : Facts, Figures 
and Fancies from Transylvania ’ (1888), an 
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cxccllont descrmtion of the country and ife 
inhabitants. In 1886 her husband retired 
from active service with the rank of heu- 
tant-geiicral, and they then made fheir 
permanent hf)me in Vienna, where sho^'died 
on 1 1 Jan. 1005. Her husband predeceased 
her by five w'ceks (December 1904). There 
were two sons of the marriage. 

tn 1880 Kmiiy Gerard collaborated in a 
novel, ‘Keata’ (new edit. 1881), with her 
sister Dorothea, who m 1880 married Julius 
Longard dc Jjongganle, also an officer in the 
Austrian army. A like partnership produced 
‘Ik;ggar my Neighbour’ (1882), ‘The 
Watei-s of Hercules * (1885), and ‘ A Sensi- 
tive Plant * (1801). She contributed without 
aid several short tales to Blackwood’s and 
Longman’s * Magazines,’ reprinted in the 
volumes ‘ Bis ’ (1800), and * Au Electric Shock 
and oilier Stories * (1807), and published 
SIX novels, of ivhich the best is ‘ The Voice 
of a Rower ’ (180.‘1). She WToto gracefully, 
and made the foreign setting effective, but 
lacked jiowcr of characterisation. She was 
a competent critic; for nearly two years j 
she furnished monthly reviews of German | 
literature to ‘The Times,’ and occasional I 
articles t)n now (icrman books to ‘ Black- ' 
wood’s Magazine.* ! 

Other works by Emily Gerawl arc : I 
I* ‘ A SccHJt Mission,’ 1891. 2. ‘ A j 

Foreigner,’ 189(5 (inspired by her own 
marriage). 3. ‘ The Tragedy of a Nose,’ 
1898. 4. ‘ The Extermination of Ixive, a 
Study in Erotics,’ 1901. 5. ‘The Heron’s 
Tower,’ 1904. 6, ^Honour’s (Jlassy Bub- 
ble,’ 1900 ; and n preface to S. Kiicipp’s 
' My Water Cure,’ 1893, 

j liurko’s Landoil (hmtry, 1900 ; The Timers, 
12-13 Jan. 1905; Athonicimi, 21 Jan. 100.5; 
Who’s Who, 1904; Helen C. Black, Pen, 
Pencil, Baton and Mask : Biographical 
Sket clies, 1896 ; William Black wdbd and his 
Sons, vol. iii. (by Mrs. Gerald Potter), 1898, 
pp. 350 8.] E. L. 

GERARD, Sir MONTAGU GILBERT 
(1842-1905), general, bom at Edinburgh on 
29 June 1842, was second son in a family of 
three sons and four daughters of Archibald,, 
Gerard (1812-1880) of Rochsolea, near Air- 
drie, Lanarksliire, by liis wife Euphemia Ers- 
kine {d, 1870), eldest daughter of Sir*John 
Robison [q. v.]. Ho was a groat-grandson 
of Alexander Gerard [q. v.], philosophical 
writer, and of Archibald Alison [q. v.], 
father of tho historian. The family was 
originally Scottish episcopalian, but tho 
mother joined tho church of 'Romo in 1848, 
the father a little later, and the children 
were brought up as Roman catholics. 
Montagu’s eldest brother became Father 


‘John Gerani, S.J., ami his oldest sister 
was Jano Emily, Madame do Laszowska 
[q. V. Suppl. 11]. Ho was admitted to 
Stonyhurst in 1850, and subsequently 
passed four years at Ushaw (1855- 9). . 

After si)onding some time on tho Conti- 
nent, Gerard went through tho usual course 
at Woolwich. Ho was gazetted lieutenant 
ill the royal artillery on 19 April 1804. and 
undertook garrison duly at Gibraltar^ In 
1800, on &ing transferred to tho iicld 
I artillery, he was stationed in tho central 
I provinces, India. In 1807-8 ho was em- 
ployed on tho transport train during tlu) 
Abyssinian ex]X‘dition ; ho was mentioned 
in dospaichoK and r(‘ccived tho war im;dal. 
Ill 1870 ho joined the Bengal stall corps, 
and was attached to tho Ontral India 
hoiwo. Promoted captain on 19 April 1870, 
ho acted .‘is brigacU^ major tluoughout 
the second Afjghaii war (1878-80), aad had 
his horse wounded at the action of Dch 
Sarak while escorting a convoy from Ohara. 
Ilo took part in tho second Bazar valley ex- 
])edition and in the defence of Jagdallak. Ho 
accompanied General (Sir) Charles Gough's 
brigiulo to Shorpur ih December 1879, and 
Lord Rolnu ts’s march from Kabul to Kan- 
dahar, and was engaged at tho bat tle of 
I Sept. 1880. Ho was twico menliontul 
in despatches, and rec<*ived tho medal 
with tw'o clasps, tho bronze star, anil 
I tho bn vets of major (22 Nov. *1879) ami 
I of li?ut. -colonel (2 March 1881). ftcrard 
' sbrved in tho Egyptian campaign of 1882, 

! and at Ah^xaiulria fought in all tho 
I ;ictions that followed tho bombardm«*nt. 
Ho was appoint/cd deputy assistant ad- 
jutant and quartennastor general of the 
cavalry division, and was present at the 
reconnaissance of 5 Aug. 1882, tho battles 
of Kossassin and Tcl-el-Kobir, and the 
surrender of Arabi Pasha. In addition to 
Iwing mentioned in dcsiiatches ho was given 
the medal with clasp, tho bronze star, tJio 
C.B., and tho third class of tho order of tho 
Mcdjidic. Ho became major on 19 April 
1884 and brovet-colonel on 2 March 1885. 

Gerard had otter qualities beshles those 
of tho successful soldier. In 1881 and 
again in 1885 ho was despatched on sccn^t 
missions to Persia. After serving as 
district stall oBicer of tho first class in 
Bengal, ne was selected to tako ohargd of 
the tour which the.Tsare^Mh (after w^ards 
^Nicholas II) made in India (Deo. 1890-Feb. 
1891), and tho skill with which he discharged 
liis duties resulted in his apjiointment in 
1892 as British military attach6 at St. 
Petersbu^. In the negotiations concerning 
the Pamirs boundary dispute ho plajred a 
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conspicuous part, and when in March 1895 Thousand and One Nights ’ (Alf Layla wa 


an agreement was signed between Great 
Britain and Russia for the delimitation of 
their spheres of influence in celitral Asia, 
Gerard was sent out to the Pamirs jit the 
head of a British commission. He met the 
Russian mission under general Shveikovsky 
in Juno at Lake Victoria, and from that 
point oastwrarfls to the Chinese frontier 
demareated the line which henceforth 
divided Russian from British interests. 

In 1896 he was nominated to the com- 
mand of the Hyderabad contingent, and 
in 1899 was promoted to the command of 
a first-class district in Bengal. lie 
was created C.S.I. in 1896, K.O.S.L in 
1897, and K.C.B. in 1902. He was pro- 
moted major-general on 1 April 1897, 
lieutenant-general on 12 Sept. 1900, and 
general on 29 Fob. 1904. On the out- 
broak^of the Russo-Japafteft war m^004 
he wont out to Manchuria as chief British 
attach^ in General Kuiopatkin’s army; 
but his health stneumbed to the rigoun of 
the campaign, and he died of pnoumoma at 
Irkutsk on 26 July 1905 on his way homo 
frop Kharbin. A requiem mass was sung 
at the catholic church of 8t. Catherine’s, 
8t. Petersbufg, at wliich both the T0ar 
and King Edward^VII were represented. 
The body was subsequently conveyed to 
Scotland, ^nd buried at Airdrie on 8 Sep- 
tember. He married on 19 Sept. 1888 
Helpa Adelaide, third daughter^^of Edward 
Richard Meade, a grandson of John Meade, 
first earl of Clanwilliam ; she survived him 
with one son, Gerard was devoted to all 
forms of sport, especially big-game shooting, 
and recorded his experiences in ‘ Leaved 
from the Diaries of a Soldier and a Sports- 
man, 1865-1885 ’(1903). 

[The ’Hmes, 28 July, 22 Aug., 9 Sept. 1905 ; 
Tablet, 12 Aug. 1905; Army List, 1905; 
Stonyhurst Magazine, October 1905; H. B. 
Hanna, The Second Afghan War, 1010, iii. 257, 
511 ; private information from Father .John 
Gerard, S.J.] G. S. W. 

GIBB, ELIAS JOHN WILKINSON 
(1857-1901), orientalist^ born on 3 Juneh 
1857 at 25 Nowton Place, Glasgow, was 
only son of Elias John Gibb, wine merchant, 
and Jane Gilman. Both parents survived 
thpr son. He was educated first at 
Park School,. Glasgow, 'Wder Dr. Collier, 
author of the 'History of England,’ and 
afterwards at Glasgow University, whore 
he matriculated in 1873, and pursued 
his studies until 1875, but took no 
degree. Prompted on the one hand by a 
strong linguistic taste, and on the o&er 
by an early delight in the book of the 


Layla), and other K.istem tales, Gibb, Avho 
was well provided for, devoted himself 
at an early period to the Arabic, Persian, 
and'more especially 'IMrkish languages and 
literatures. Gavin Gibb, D.D., a cousin 
of his grandfather, who was profi;ssor of 
oriental languages in the University of 
Gbisgow from 1817 to 1831, seems to be 
the only connection in Gibb’s family liistory 
with oriental scholarship. It was apparently 
Avithout external help or suggestion t})at 
Gibb published in 1879, when only tAveiity- 
two, an English translation of the account 
of the capture of Constantinople by tho 
Turks, given by Sa'du’d-Din in the ‘Tuju ’t- 
Tevarikh ’ or ‘ Crown of Histories.’ In 1882 
there followed his ‘Ottoman Poems trans- 
lated into English Verso in tho Original 
Forms,’ which was the forerunner of his de- 
tailed and ^bitious ‘ History of Ottoman 
Poetry,’ on which he gradually concentrated 
his energies. In 1884 he translated from 
the Turflsh of Ali Aziz the ‘ Story of Jewad.* 

Moving to London on his marriage in 
1889, and collecting a fine oriental library, 
Gibb lived the life of a studious recluse, 
rarely going further from London than 
Glasgow to stay with his parents. Ho 
travelled in ITrance and Italy in 1889, 
but never visited Turkey or any Eastern 
country, ^though ho spoke and Avroto 
tho Turkish language oorrectly, and 
acquired through his reading a profound 
sympathy with Mcd^immcdan thought. 
He joined the Royal Asiatic Society about 
1881. The first volume of his Avork on 
Ottoman poetry, containing an introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-136) to the whole subject, not 
less useful to students of Arabic and Persian 
than to those of Turkish literature, and an 
account qf the earlier period of Ottoman 
poetry (a.d. 1306-1450), was published in 
1900, but in November next year, while ho 
was putting tho final touches to the second 
volume he was attacked by scarlet fever, of 
which ho died on 6 Deo. 1901. Ho was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery, his funeral 
being attended by the Turkish poet ^^bdu’l 
Haqq ]^mid Bey and other Mohammedan 
friends *and admirers. 

In 1889 Gibb married Ida W. E. Rodri- 
guez (afterwards Mrs. Ogilvie Gregory). 
On his death his library was, Avith small 
reservations, divided among the libraries 
of tho British Museum (which refteived his 
manuscripts), the Cambridge University 
(which received his Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish books), and the British Embassy 
at Constantinople (which received many 
valuable works on the East). A summary 
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list of Dio (li I )b MSS. iH given in his ‘History I was'* killed by a fall from the train in 
of Ottoman Poetry * (vol. ii. jip. xvi — I the Thackloy tunqel between l^ecds and 
XX xi. 1902). A list of the printed oriental Bnulford. Ho married Emily, third 
books, 422 in number, in the Cambridge flaiightcr of l)r. J. H. Bell of Bradford, by 
University Library Avas compiled by the whom ho had one daughter. 

I)res(*nt Avriter and published by the Cibbins devoted liimself to economic 
( iimbridge Tniversity Press in 1906. study from his Oxford days and published : 

By desin' of Cibb’s Avidow and parents, 1. ‘ Industrial History of England,’ 1890. 
the jiresent writer edited, after Oibb’sdeatb, ‘ 2. ‘The History of (/’ommercc in Europe,* 
the remainder of his ‘ History of Ot toman I 1891, 2nd edit. 1897. 3. ‘ English Social 


Pocdry,* wliieh, though not complete, was 
in an ad\ anccd stage of preparation; 
vol. ii. \vn» published in 1902; vol. iii. in 
1904 ; vol. iv. in 1905 ; vol. v. (containing 
tbrec chapters on the ‘ Rise of the Nevt 
School’ and indexes to tlic Avliole book) in 
1907 ; and vol. vf!' (containing the Turkish 
originals of the poems translated in the 
whole Avork) in 1909. A sovouth supple- 
mentary volume, dealing Avith the most 
recent development of Turkish poetry, from 
Kem41 Bey to the present time, has been 
written in French by Dr. Riz& Tevfiq Bey, 
deputy Adriahople In the Turkish 
parliament (1911), and is being translated 
into English by the present writer* 

[Personal knowledge and information 
supplied by Gibb’s sister, Mrs. Watson ; 
notices by pmsent writer in Athenseum, 
14 Doc. BK)1, and Royal Asiatic Soc.’s 
Journal, 1902, ,p. 486,] K. G. B. 

GIBBINS, HENRY DE BELTGENS 
(1865-1907), writer on economic history, 
bom at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, on 
23 May 1865, was eldest son of Joscpli 
Henry Gibbins of Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, by his' wife Eleanor, daughter 
of tlio Hon. J. de Beltgcns of Stanford, 
Dominica. ^Educated at Bradford grammar 
school, he won a scholarship at Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1883, and obtained a 
second class in cla.ssical moderations in 
1885, and a second class also in the final 
classical schools in 1887. Ho graduated 
B.A. in the folloAving year. In 1890 he won 
Die Cobden prize for an economic essivy 
in the University of Oxford, and in 1896 
received the degree of D.Iitt. at Dublin. 

From 1889 to 1895 ho worked as assistant 
master at the Nott^ham high school. 
In 1891 he was ordained deacon ancl in 
1892 priest, serving the curacy of St. 
MattheAv’s, Nottingham, from 1891 to 1893. 
lYom 1895 to 1899 he was vice-principal 
of Liverpool College ; from 1899 to 1906 
headmaster of King Charles I school at 
Kidderminster ; in 1906 he was made prin- 
cipal of Lennoxville University in Canada. 
Ill-health obliged him to leave Canada 
after a short stay. On 13 Aug. 1907 he 


Refonuers, 1892, 2ik1 edit. 1902. 4. ’ BriDsh 
I tk)mmerco and Colonies,’ 1893, 4th edit. 1909. 

! 5. ‘ Economies of (7\)mmci'co,’ 1894, Spanish 
trails. 1903. 6. ‘ Industry in Englan^i^ 1896. 
7. ‘ The English People in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ 1898 ; 2nd edit. 1900 ; Russian 
trans. 1^1. 8. * Economic and Industrial 
I Progress of the Ocntxiry,* 1901 . Ho Avas a 
conti^butor to Palgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Political Economy * ondsieditcd for Messrs. 
Methuen thoir * Social Questions of the Day ’ 
series (1891) and also their ‘Commeroiu’ 
series ( 1 893). His economic work pomlarly 
illustrated the historical methods or eco- 
nomic study. 

[The Times, 14 Aug. 1007 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; private information. ] M. B. 

GIBBS, HENRY first Barok 

AbDKNnAM (1810-190/), merchant and 
scholar, born in Powis Place, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, on 31 August 1819, was 
eldest son of George Henry Gibbs (1785- 
ll;^42) of Aldenham, Hortfordshiro, ai^ Clif- 
ton Hampden, Oxfordshire, by hfe wife 
Ctirolino ((/. 1850), daughter of Charles 
Crawley, rector of SMfWe-nine-churohcs, 
Northamptonshire. His family came from 
Clyst St. George, and had been settled in 
Devonsliire from the time of Richard II. 
Sir Vicary Gibbs [q. v.], the judge, was his 
great-uncle. 

After education at Rcdland near Bristol 
and at Rugby, Gibbs entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1838, anti graduated B.A. with 
third-class classical honours in LS41, pro- 
cee^ng M.A. in 1844. On leaving the 
uniWsity he joined on 17 April 1843 the 
j.jiondon house of Antony Gibbs & Sons, 
morcliants and foreign bankers. His grand- 
j father, Antony Gibbs (^56-1845), founded 
the firm in 1787 in Spain, with branches in 
Portugal,. Peru, and Ecuador; tholEiondon 
house was opened in Scpteml^r 1808. In 
1816 Gibbs’s father and his uncle William 
(1790-1875) broame partners, and in 1875 
dEtenry Hucks '"Gibbs succeed^ his undo 
William, who was head of the firm from 
1843 till death. In 1881 an older firm, 
established in 1770 at Bristol (as Gibbs, 
Bright & Co.) by Lord Aldenham’s grand- 
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tinole Georgo (1769^1828), older brothifc of the Cliuroh House, he joined the English 
Antony Gibbs, was tak»n over by the still Church Union in lifoy 1862, became trastee 
esftting firm of Antony Gibbs & Sons. ^ in 1876, and was a member of its council 
^ Henry Hiic^s Gibbs took a loading pa^ until his de||;h. One of his last public acts 
in London commercial affairs, serving as a was to join inthe appeal of prominent church- 
director of the Bank of England (1863-1901) mefi for the support of religious instruc- 
and governor (1876-7). Ho was specially tion in schools {The Times, 28 Jan. 1907). 
interested in currency questions, was a Inheriting Aldenham House near Eilstree 
strong advocate of bimetallism, and an in 1860 from his mother, he bough| the 
active president of the Bime^llic League, rectory and advowson of Aldenham from 
In 1876 hapublished * A Letter to the Mar- Lord Kendtesham in 1877, and in 1882 
quess of Salisbury on the Depreciation of thoroughly restored and reseated the 
Silver * ; in 1879 ‘ Bimetallism in England church at a cost of U»000^, adding in 1^2 
and All^oad,* and in 1879 ‘Silver and an oak choir screen. * He took an active 
Gold, a letter to M. Cazalet ’ (republished,,:, ^ijpart in the affairs of the diocese pf St. 
with additions, in 1881 as * The Double ^bans (founded in 1872)* supporting the 
Standard *), In 1886 be issued, with Henry scheme for a new Esstneoishoprio and tlio 
Hiv8rsdalo Grenfell, ‘The Bimetallic Con- Bishop of St. Albans Fund (of which lie 
troversy,’ a colle^on of pamphle^ nine was a vice-pr^ident) for the extension of 
of which were frofll his pen ; and in 1893 church work in East London. To the 
ho wi*ote ‘ A Colloquy on Currency * (3rd restoration of the Abbey of St. Albans as 
edit. 1894). well as tho support of the new diocese ho 

Gimj/6 was a prominent member of tho devoted both time and money. A long 
consenrative party in the City of London, and costly suit with Sir Edmund Beckett, 
knd was chairman of the Conservative Lord Grimthorpe [q. v. Suppl. IT], deprived 
AssociatTDn there. Ho was returned- to him of tho honour of restoring the Lady 
pirHament as a member for the City at a chapel of tho cathedral, but ho r)btained 
bye-election qu 18 April 1891, but retired in spite of Grimthorpe’s opposition two 
at tho general' qjbotion in July 1892. In faculties (on 13 Jan. and 15 July 1890) to 
May 1880 Gibbs ^vith other members of restore at his own cost the altar-screen, and 
his family founded, in the conservative to legalise the work which be had already 
interest, tho 'St. James’s Gazette,^ with carried out. He published in 1890 a full 
IVederick Greenwood [q. v. Suppl. II] as ‘Account of the High Altar^ Screen in 
editor# and the paper remained thair the Cathedral Church of St. Albans.^ 
property until 1888. Ho served in 1877-8 The reredos representing the Resurrection 
on tho royal cqj^mission on tho Stock was executed in Carrara marble by Alfred 
Exijbango, on* the City parochial charities . Gilbert, R.A. Tho latesj[ of his many 
commission in 1880, and on the com- benefactions to St. Albans Cathedral was 
mission of 1885-6 upon tho depression of the division and reconstruction of tho groat 
trade. Gibbs, who was a J.P. for Hertford- organ, by which a complete fiew of tho 
shire and MiddOjiesex, and high sheriff of building from cost to west was obtained. 
Hertfordshire in 1884, was created Baron , Aldenham, although staunch and out- 
Aldenliam, of Aldenham, on 31 Jan. 1896. l|K>ken both as tory and churchman, 

A strong churchman, Gibbs was a muni- maintained tho frienciliest relations with 
ficent benefactor to theichurch. With Lord those who differed from him. He ohorishod 
John Manners, seventh duko of Rutland versatile interests outside commerce, polito, 
[q. V. Suppl. II], he liberally supported and ecclesiastical affairs. Ho was fond*6f 
the Anglican sisterhood connected with shooting, and on 1 Sept. 1864 had the 
Christ Church, Albany Street, one of t& !%iiafortuno to lose his right hand in a gun 
earliest establish^ in London. With otW accident, while he was snooting at Mann- 
members of his^Honily ho gave lately head, Devonshire. J)espite tho disability, 
towa^ building, endowing, and fumsh- ho continued to shoot, and also to play 
ing l^le College, Oxford, and was a billiards. Endowed with a remarkable 
member of its counoiL In ’^conjunction memory, he had a special gift for 
wltbv'hia .^mother he restored the church philology and lexicography. A prominent 
apd^endowed the living o£,^C9iftott Hatnp- member of the Philological Society 
tdenVon bii .. Oxfordshire estate, and oonl^ from 186& he took gr^t interest fai the 
tWbitfed {n the support of St. Andrew’s^ English Inotionaiy which was projected 
.^t^t, and other churches. A by the Philological Society in 1854, 
pointer the house o) daymen of the and he sub-edited lettera 0 and H When 
prqtiflceipl Canterbury, and treasurer of the project waii^.taken up by me Oxford 
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University l^ress in* 1880 with (Sir) James 
Murray os editor, Aldenham helped to 
settle the final form of the * New English 
Dictionary,’ and read and annotated 
every proof down to a few ^oeks boforo his 
death. He wrote many of the articles on 
words connected* with banfauig, currency, 
and commerce, one of the last being 
' (jfiuud.’ For the Early English Text 
Society ho edited in 1868 the ’Romance 
of ^ho Cliovelero Assigue.’# For the Rox- 
biirgho Club, which he was a member, 
he i)rcpared in 1873 the * Hysftrie of the 
mosto noble knight^lasidas/ and in 1884 
the ' Life wd Martyrdom of St. Katharine 
of Alexandria.’ He was a good Spc^h 
scholar, and wrote a booklet for pri^te 
cu'culation (printed in 1874) on the game 
of (‘iirds called ombre, ^denham was 
deeply versed in liturgicoT studies and a 
collector of old Bibles. An enthusiastic 
bibliophflci ho described in 1888 the chief 
rarities in his lil)rary in ‘A Catalogde of 
some Printed Books and Manuscripts at 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park, and Aldenham 
House, Herts. * His resideneo, St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park, ho took on lease from the 
crown in 1856 ; it was formerly^ tenanted 
by tho Marquis of Hertford, who bought 
and installed there tho clock and automaton 
strikers of St. Diinstan’s Church, Fleet Street, 
when the church was rebuilt in 1830. 

Aldenham was appointed a irustoe of 
the National Portrait Gallery on 18 Nov. 
18iK), was elected F.R.G.S. on 28 Nov. 
1859, and F.S.A. on 4 Juno 1885, sorving 
also on tho council of tlic former imeiety. 
He was president of Guy’s Hospitm from^ 
1880 to 1896. 

Alfl(*nham dietl at Aldenham on 13 Sept. 
1907 ; liis youngest son, Henry Lloyd 
Gibbs, died on the following day^ aged 
forty-six ; botn wore buried at Alden- 
haui. His will, dated 19 March (codicil 
28 Aug.) 1906, was proved in Dooem'ber 
1907 ; the t^ss estate was over 70Sf,700/., 
much of Ins property having been dis- 
tributed during his lifetime. He married 
on 6 May 1845 at Thorpo, Surrey, Louisa 
Anne, third daughter of William Adams, 
L|LD„ and Mary Anne Cokayna His 
wife’s brother, Geoige Edward Gdkayno 
[q. V. Suppl. II], married Lord Aldonham’a 
sistor, Mary Dorothea, on 2 Dec. 1856. Lady 
Aldenhanwdiod at SL Dunstan’a, Regent’s 
Park, on 17 April 1897, and was buned in 
Aldenham churchyard. Of their surviving < 
children— four sons and a daughter— Alban 
George Henify succeeded to the peerage, 
having been previously M.P. for tho City 
of London (1892-1906) ; VWtey, M.P. for St. 


Albans division, Hcrtfordsliiro (1892-1904), 
has re-editod tho ’Complete Peerage’ of 
his uncle, George Edward Cokavne; gnd 
“Kenneth Francis is archdeacon of St Albans 
and vicar of Aldenham. 

A vinin4tturo portrait (nt 20) by Sir 
William Ross, R.A. ; a chalk drawing (with 
his eldest son) bj^E. U. Eddis (1859) ; a 
lialf-length portrm by WaUs (1878), and 
a full-length by OuIcbs (1879), b|^ng to 
the present Lord ^donham. Tho Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs possesses a halfdongth by 
T. Goteh (1888) and ^ marble bas- 
relief of tlio head aftor d^th by J. Kerr 
Lawson. Tho Hon. Herbert Gibbs possesses 
a second portrait by Watts (]^96), 

[G. £. C. Complete Peerage, ed. Vicary 
'Globs; 'Iho Times, 14 Sept. 1907; Kent’s 
and Post Office Londuntfi^tories, 1808-26 ; 
Welch, Mud. Hist, of the JCity of London, 1896, 
pp. 375-6 ; Burke’s Peerage ; Rerts Observer, 
21 Sc^pt. 1907 ; St. Albans Gazette, 18 Sept. 
1907 ; Bankers’ Mag. (sketch with portrait), 
xiviii. 267-9; Men of Note ii| Commerce 
and Finance, 1900-1, ]>. 20 ; Whitaker’s Rod 
Book of Commerce, 1910, p. 374; Proc. of 
S<Mf. of Antiquaries, xxii. 284-5; F. H. 
McCalmont, Parliamentary Poll Book, 1906, 
pt. 2, p. 150 ; Church 'L'imes, 20 Sopt. 1907 ; 
Guardian, 18 Sept. I9P7; Morning Post, It 
Sopt. 1907 ; Daily Telegraph, fft4 Sopt. 1907 ; 
private infurmation.J C, W. 

GTFFEN, Sm ROBERT (1837-1910), 
economist and^statisticiah, bom at Strath* 
aven, Lanarkshire, on 22 July 1837, was 
younger sou of Robert Giiloii, a small 
merchant and an older Mi tho presby- 
teriaii church, by his wife Janet Wiseman. 
Robert was educated at tho village 
school and was put in charge of the 
Sunday-school library with on older brother, 
John, who, destined for the ministry, 
died prematurely of* consumption. The 
boys read all tho books they could find, 
and wrote anonymously short articles and 
poems for a Hamilton newspaper. In 
1850 Robert was apprenticed to a lawyer 
in Strathaven. Three years later ho re- ' 
moved to a lawyer’s omoe in Glasgow, and 
remained there seven years, attending lec- 
tures occasionally at the university. William 
Black [q. v. Suppl. I], *the novelist, was one 
of his closest Glasgow friends (Reia, William . 
BlaM, p. 18). In 1860 he de^tely adopted ^ 
journalism as a profession, becoming a ropoi^** 
ter and sub-editor of the ’ Stirling, JoumaL^*^ 
In I8G2 he came to Londen as ilhbreditor « 
of the’Glo]}e’ (1862-6). After lieryiing ffo « 
a time with Mr. Johh (afterwa^ VieibunQ 
Morley on V Fprtnightly 
joined tho staff ^ the * Econo^tijnuider 
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Walter Bagehot [q. v.], as assistant-edito; 
(1868-76), writing the City article from 1870 
to 1876. He was also, from 1873 to 1876, 
City editor of the ‘ Daily News,’ contributed 
to * The Times ’ and the ^ Spectator,’ and 
was one of the founders of the * Statist ’ in 
1878, Goschen,’in his classical ‘ Report on 
Local Taxation ’ (1871),#cknowlcdgcd in- 
debtedness to X Giffen for assistance in the 
collecticifi of historical material and in 
the compilation of ttte tables in the ap- 
pendices. -in 1876 Giffen was appoint^ 
to the board qf trade as chief of the 
statistical department and controller of 
corn returns. In 1882 the commercial 
department of the board of trade, the 
main work ot which had since 1876 been 
entrusted to the foreign office, was restored 
and united to thoii^tatistical department 
under Giffen, who became an assistant- 
secretary to the board. In 1892 a third 
department, the labour department, Avas 
added, and Giffen became controller of 
the commdhiial, labour, and statistical 
departments. He retired from the board 
in 1897’ and removed to Chanctonbury, 
HayAvards Heath. His varied services 
proved of great value to the board. Mr. 
Joseph Chaiiibdrlain, Avhen president, in a 
minute written^ afteiT the passing of the 
Bankruptcy Act 1882, described Giffen 
as * to a great extent the real author of the 
mcasu|:c, to whoso exhaustive memoranda 
on the subject 1 owe the best part of my^ 
OAvn knowledge.* He served on various 
departmental committees, was a member | 
of t he royal cogMuissions on the depression 
of agriculture in Groat Britain (1893-7), 

, and on the port of London (1909-2), 
and gave important statistical and econo- 
mic evidence before numerous royal 
commissions, notably ^the depreciation of 
silver (1876), the London Stock Exchange 
(1878), gold and silver (1886-8), and 
local taxation (1898-9). 

When accepting office in the civil service, 
Giffen obtained permission to continue to 
'^publish his views upon matters of economic 
interest. From 1876 to IHOI lie edited the 
* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society’ 
(of which he was president 1882-4), and 
Avrote niuncrous articles and a regular 
contribution of City notes till his d^th 
« for the * Economic Journal,’ the organ of 
the Royal Economic Society, of which ho 
was one of the founders in 1890. Twice 
president of the section of economics and 
statistics of the British Assooiaftion (1887 
and 1901), he gave on the first occasion an 
address on *The Recent Rat% of Material 
Egress in England ’ and^n the second an 
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address on *Tho Importance of General 
Statistical^ Ideas* (both afterwards pub- 
lished). Weighty Sttid sagacious in debate, 
he was a pillar of the Political Economy 
aub from 1877 to 1910. Though ho 
endeavoured to avoid political partisan- 
ship he presented on occasion the unusual 
spectacle of a civil servant criticising in 
public the policy of ministers of the crown. 
hQs examination of the finance of Glad- 
stone’s home .iMTule proposals in 1893 
was considered a * most ^ovvorlul and 
damaging 'Indictment,’ and led to the 
appointment of the rtyal commission on 
the financial relations betwgeti Great 
Britjdn and Ireland (1895-6) before Avhich 
he was a witness. He regarded Ireland 
as OATortaxed in comparison with Great 
Britain. Starting^ as a liberal, ho became 
succesaivoly a liberal unionist in 1886, a 
unionist free-trader, abstaining from sup- 
port of cither of the great parties, In 1903, 
and finally ‘on balance’ a supporter of 
the unionist party owing to his dislike of 
the budget of 1909-10 as troiicliing too 
heavily upon capital and direct taxation, 
a vicAV which ho recorded in the ‘ QujArtcu’ly 
RevioAV ’ for July 1909. Giffen Avtw made 
an honorary LL.1I. of Glasgow in 1881, and 
AA^as created C.B. in 1891 and K.0.i5. in 1895. 
lie died of heart failure at Fort Augustus on 
12 April 1910, while on a visit to Scotland, 
and is buried at Strathaven. 

Ho married (1) in 1864, Isabella (d. 1896), 
daughter of I). McEwen of Stirling; (2) 
on 25 Nov. 1896, Margaret Anm^ daughter 
of Geoi;go Wood of Abw’dccn. He bad no 
6hildren. 

Giffen, a prolific Avriter on economic, 
financial, and statistical subjects, possessed 
a luminous and penetrating mind, great 
stores .of information, an ^intimate ac- 
quaintance wdth business matters and 
methods, and shrewd judgment. His in- 
structive handling of statistics and his 
keen eye for pitfalls contributed greatly 
to raise the reputation ana encourage 
the study of statistics in this country, 
though he did not develop its technique 
by the higher mathematical treatments 

A sturdy individualist, Giffen viewed with 
suspicion any infraction of the maxim 
lamez-fdtre. Ho believed in the ‘ patience 
cure’ for many social and financial evils. 
Though a strong free trader, he«conceded 
that a slight customs’ preference to colonial 
imports might bo justified by political 
considerations. His frame of mind is re- 
flected in his opinion that investors should 
inform themselves and judge for them- 
selves, and not be guided by the advice 
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of their bankers, brokers, or friends. Ho atod B. A. both as senior classic and fifteenth 
was in favour of ‘ f ree«Unldng,* under wliioh wrangler in the mathematical tripos. In the 
a cheque might be diMm upon any person same year he won the chancellor’s modal, 
whether a banker or not. He indvoeated and was a fellow of his college from 4 April 
the reduction of the representation of Ire- 1843 till 20 March 1844. Ho proceeded 
land in the imperial parliament, and the M.A. in 1846, and^.D. in 1861. In 1843 
boring of % tmmel under the Irish Sea with ho returned to Shrewsbury as second 
a view to closer union. master, and in 1848 he wa# appointed heail- 

His principal published writings, apart master of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
from separate addresses and pamphlets, minghara. Ho profed a worthy successor 
are: 1. * American Railways as Invest- of James Prince Lee [q. v.], and resigned 
monis,’ in Cracroft’s* Investment Tracts ; in 1862 owing to Ul-hcalth. Cliiford, who 
(1872; 2nd and 3rd edits. 1873), written had been ordained in 1844, was honora.ry 
at the suggestion of Mr. Bernard Cracroft canon of Worcester (1863-77). Jn 1866 
of tlic Stock Exchange, who provided him ho became chaplain to Franc» Jeuno^ 
with materials. This work served to dispel [q. v.], bishop of^Potorboiough, who pn^- 
somo «of the indiscriminate mistrust of sentod liim to the rectory of Walgravo, 
American railways by the British public. Northamptonshire. Ho subsequently hold 
A French translation by E. do Lavolcye the post of examining chaplain to two 
was publislied at Lidgc, 1873. 2. ‘The successive bishops of London, Jaeksou 

Production and Movement of Gold since and Temple. In 1876 ho accepted the 
1848,’ 1873. 3. * Stock Exchange Securities ; lK*iiefice of Much Hadham, Ilortfoidshire, 
an Essay on the General Course of Fluctua- and in 1877 was made an honorary cano^ of 
tions in their Prices,’ 1877. 4. ' Essays in St. Albaas. |Tn 1883 ho was nominated to the 
Finance* (contributions to ijeriodicals), l^t prebend of Islington in St. Paurs Cathedral, 
scries, 2 editions, 1880 ; 6th edit. 181K) ; 2nd and the following year ho sticceedetl 
series, 1886; 3rd edit. 1 800. 6. The ‘ Statist ’ Piei*s Calverloy Claughtou [q. v.] os arch- 
on Ireland; reprint of ‘Economist’s’ deacon of I^jnldon and canon of St. Paul’s. 

[R. (i.’s] letters to the ‘Statist’ on the Though Clifford was select preacher at 
Irish land and home rule questions, and of Cambridge (1804, i860) and at Oxford 
editorial comments thereon, 1886. 6. ‘The (1870, 1800-1) ho was not an effective 
Growth of Capital,* ’ 1880. 7. ‘The Case preacher. Ho was better known as a scholar 
against Bimetallism,’ 1(102; 2nd edit. 1802. than as an ecclesiastic. On 24 Ajuil 1889 
8. ‘ Economic Enquiries and Studies’ iGifford resigned his arclideaconry, and 
(contributions to periodicals), 2 vols. 1004. retired to Arlington House, Oxford, where 
(BiTen cunlributed * (jirowth and Distribu- he continued his studies to the last. In 
lion of Wealth, 1837-1887,’ to vol. ii. of 1903 ho was elected an honorary^ follow of 
T. H. Ward’s ‘ .Reign of Qucim Victoriia ’ St. John’s Collogc, Cambridge. Ho died in 
(1887), and atlded a chapter to Lord Farrer’s London on 6 May 1006. i 

‘The Slate in its Relation to Trade’ (1002). Giffoid married (1) in 1844, Anne, 
He left completed in manuscript a * Hand- d.aughtiir of John Yollaiid of Plymouth ; 
book of Statistics,’ not yet published. (2) in 1873, Margaret Symons, daughter of 

LPowonal ku..wlc.lgo; information from Petorbotoiwli 

Lady t iifTtn; Statistical Soc. Journal, May and BWter of panels Hcilry .Ierme, toron St. 
I'JO'J (rvith cJcocllent engraved portrait); Heber [q. v. SuppL IIJ. He had issue ono 
Keouomio Journal, Juno lilt)!).] 'H.H. daughter. 

Gilford’s contributioiw to biblical and 

GIFFORD, EDWIN HAMILTON( 1820- patristic learning, wliicli wore marki^l by 
1006), archdeacon of London and theologian, insight and accuracy, included: 1. ‘Voices 
born at Bristol on 18 Dec. 1820, was of the Past’ (1874), the Warburtonian 
sixth son of Richard Ireland Gifford lectures delivered at Lincoln’s Inn 1870-4. 
bydiis wife Helen, daughter of William 2ir‘Tho Epistle to the Romans’ (1^1) in 
Davie of Slonohousc, Devonshire. After tlio * Srwakor’s Commentary.’ 3. ‘ &.ruch 
educatinTi at Elizabeth’s Grammar School, and the Epistle of Jeremy * (1888) in the 
Plymouth, he was admitted to Shrewsbury same series. 4, ‘Authorship of Psalm ox.* 
School in 1837, under Benjamin Hall (1892 ; 3rd edit 1896). 6. * The Catechetical 
Kennedy [q. v.], and in 1839 ho proceeded Li^cturos of St. Cyril of Jerusalem’ (1894), 
lo Cambridge, winning a scholarship at revised translation in voL vii. of Niceno 
St. John’s College. Ho Hftd a distinguished and Post-Nicene Library. 6. Eusebius’s 
university career^ In 1842 he won the Pitt ‘Praepaiatio Eyangolica* (1903), 5 vols.,* 
University scholarship. In 1843 ho gradu- text and translationir 
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I The Times, 6 May 190/5 ; Ouaidian, 10 May 
1905; Church Times, 12 May 1905; Shrewsbuiy 
School RoRister (1734-1908); 1909; Baker, 
History of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1800, 
i. 316 ; The Eagle, June 1906 ; Theologifiche 
Litoraturzeitung, 24 Oct. 1003.] G. S. W. 

GIGLIUCCI, Countess. fSoeNovELLO, 
Claaa AnastasA, 1818-1908.] 

GILBERT, Sib JOSiPH HENBY (1817- 
1001), A^rioultnral oheiAiBt, bom at Hull on 
1 Aug. 1817> was one of four sons of Joseph 
Gilb^ [q» y.], iiH)ongregational ininister» ' 
')/ his^me Ann Taylor [see 
dm Ain^ Thq. famux. removed in 18!^ 
jO Nottingbamllitvki^^nb^ spent bis 
boyhood. He was €»duoat^at a school 
at Mansfield, and in 183^ entered the 
University of Glasgow, specialising in ana- 
lytical chemistry under Professor Thomas 
Thomson [q. v.]. A gun-d^ot accident 
in 1832, which caused the loss of one eye, 
imi^red his general health for soma time. 
He next worked at University College, 
London, ip the laboratory of Professor 
Anthony Todd Thomson |q. v.], where 
he had as a fellow-student Jolm Bennet 
Lawes fa. v. Sunpl. I], with whom he was 
afterwards closely connected. %i 1840 he 
went to Giessen, where he met Lyon 
Playfair [q. v. Suppl. I] and Augustus I 
Voelcker [q. v.], worked in the laboratory of 
Liebig, ana took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. On his return from Giessen lioi 
acted in 1840-1 os assistant to Anthony 
Thomson at Univorsity College, and then 
devoted some time at Manchester to 
the chcmistiy of calico printing and 
dyeing. 

On 1 June 1843 he joined as technical ad- 
viser John Bennet Lawes, who had shortly 
before started the first oiganised agriculturd 
experiment station in the world at his 
ancestral home a# Rothomsted ; Gilbert 
lived at i^arpenden close to the laboratory. 
From June 1843 to August 1900, when 
Lawes dio<}, the two investigators lived 
in unbroken friendship and collaboAtion. 

‘ What was Lawes’ work wasGilbert’s work ; 
the two are bidissolubly connected. . . . 
Lm^wcs was essentially the practical agricul- 
turistt^ . . Gilbert on the other tumdSfll 
possesSad of indomitable perseverance, 
combinoci with extreme patience and care- 
ful watching of results. With the deter- 
mination, to carry out an experiment to 
the very close, he united scrapulous 
accuracy and attention to detaiL Each of 
the partners had his own' sphere, giad the 
infiuence of the two mind% in themselves 
essentially different, maiterially contributed 


to the success which at (ended their joint 
efforts, and made Gm Bothamsted experi- 
ments a standard %r lefercncc, and an 
example wherever amoultural research is 
attempted ’ (Dr. J. A. Voelckbe in 
Jovrndl Royal AqricuU. JSoeik 1901, Ixii. 348, 
360). / 

Gilbert took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of various learned societies. Ho 
joined the Chemical Society in 1841, a few 
wedm aftef its formation, and became its 
president in 1882-3« %.Hu was admitted into 
*tb6 Royal Socidly m I860, and reoeived 
with Lawesats royal medal in 1867. He 
was elected in 18& an honorary member 
of the Royal AgricuRural Sodety, in the 
Voumal^hf wnichmany of the jjpsults 
of the Rothamsted researches wore pub- 
lished. In 1884 he was appointed Sib- 
thorpian professor of rural economy at the 
Ikiiversity of Oxford, and held the pro- 
fessorship for six years, the Ml term 
allowed by the statute. In J893 he went 
to fhe Chicago exhibition, and delivered in 
^ United States seven lectures on the 
Kothamsted experiments. In 1894 Lawes 
»aiid ho were presented by the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House with the 
Albert gold medal of the Royal Society of 
Arts. He received honorary degrees from 
I the universitfes of Glasgow (LL.D. 1883), 
Oxford (M.A. 1884), l^nWgh (LL.D. 
1890), and Cambridps (So.D. 1894). 

On the completion of fifty years of the 
joint labours of Lawes and Gilbert, a 
granite memorial of tho event was dedi- 
cated at Rothamsted on 29 June 1893, 
and Gilbert was presented with an address 
and a piece of plate. On 11 Aug. 1893 
he received tho honour of knighthood. 
His activity of mind and bddy continued 
almost to the last, but the death of Lawes 
in 1900 was a great blow to him. Ho died 
at Harpenden on 23 Dec. 1901, in his eighty- 
fifth year, and was buried in the churchyai^ 
there plcis to the grave of Lawes. 

Gilbert married twice: (1) in 1850, 
Eliza Laurie (d. 1853) ; ( 2 ) in 1855, Maria 
Smith, who survived him and was granted 
a dvil list^ension of 100/. in 1904. He had 
no fam^y by either marriage. His portrait 
in oils, painted by Frank O. SaJiabury^tin 
1900, hail^s in the directors’ room at the 
laboratory at Rothamsted. 

[Memoir (^ith portrait) by Dr. J. A. Voel- 
ckor in vol. 62 (1901) of the Jpumal Royal 
Agricnlt. Soc. of England; obit, notice by 
Robert Warington, E.R.S., in Proa Roy. Soc. 
Ixxv. 236-242; TAns. Chemical Soc., 1902, 
p. 625; Kature, 2 Jan.||J902; personal 
knowledge.] E. C. 
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GILBKRT.SrnmLLTAMSCaHWENCK MenatfheBar). With lOOJ. of his capital he 
(183&-11M1), dramati|^, born at 17 »South- paid for his call to tho bar, which took place 
ampton Street, Strand, the house of his on 17 Nov. 1883 (cf. ‘ My Maiden Brief,’ 
muthor’s father, Dr. Thomas Morris, on CamhiU, Deo. 1863). With another 1001. 
18 Nov. 1836, was only son in a family of he obtained access to the chambers of 
four children of William Gilbert (1804-»1800) (Sir) Charles James a^atkin Williams 

& . V. Suppl. 1] by his wife Anne Morris, [q. v.], then a mll-knom barrister in the 

is ' [imame home circuit, with the third 1001. 

of his godmother. Ai an infant he travelled fumished^a set of rooms of his 
in Germany and Italy with his parents, own in Cement’s jfen, but he does not 
When two years old he jil stolen bv appear to have had anv pramsional 
brigands at rfaples and ransomed fpr;^. emunbem or address in the 'Law List.* 
In later days when visiting NapleB he redbg- |b|h joined the northemjji^uit on 15 March 
nised in the Via Posilijppo tbaheene of the^ 0866, ope of his mnsom being (fo) John 
oocurrenoe. His pet Aome as a child was ^Iker [q. v.] [M8, Ofrcu^^J^ecordiy 
* Balk’ width he ||terwardB used as a He attended the Westmikfliter courts, the 
pseudonym. He is raid to hftve been a Old Bailey, the Manchester and Liverpool 
child of great beauty, and ^r David WlUde assizes, the Liverpool sessions and Passage 
[q. y.] was so attraoted by his faat that he Court, but ’ only earned 751. in two years.’ 
askbd leave to paint bis picture. At the age During the same period he was earning 
of seven he went to'sohookat Boulogne, a 'decent income’ by contributions to 
From teh to thirteen h^ W|b at the Western current literature. He appeared for the 
Grammar School, and 'from first time in print in 1858, when ho prepared 

thirteen to sixteen at A Great ^H^g a translation of tho laughing-song from 
School, where he rose to SB head Ix^^He Auber’s ' Manon Lcscaut ’ for^e playbill 
spent much time in drawing, and wrote of Alfred Mellon’s promena^ concerts^ 
plays for performance by his schoolfellows, Mdlle. Parepa, afterwards Madame Parepa- 
painiing his own scenery and acting himself. Rosa [q. v.], whomAho had known from 
In Oct. 1855 he entered the departmait* babyhood,' hod mrde a singular success 
of gencraV literature and science at King’s there with the song in its original French. 
College, London {King's OoU. Calendar, In 1861 Gilbert commenced both as author 
1855^, p. 89). Alfred Ainger[q.v. Suppl. II] and artist, contributing an article, three- 
and Walter Besant [q. v. Suppl. II] were quarters of a column long with a lialf- 
fellow students. Some of his earliest lite-i page dra^ving on wood, for ' Fun,’ then 
rary efforts were verses contributed to the under the editorship of Henry James 
college magazine. He remained a student Byron [q. v.]. A day or two later he was 
during 1850-7, intending to go to Oxford, requested' to contribute a column of “copy ” 
but in 1855, when he wa|.nine^n yStrs old, and a half-page drawing every week ’ 
tho Crimean war was dt its height, and {Theatre, 1883, p. 213). Ho remained a 
commissions in the Royal Artillery wore re^lar contributor to ' Fun ’ during the 
thrown open to competitive examination, ocutership of Byron and that of Byron’s 
Giving up all idea of Oxford, ht read for the successor, Tom Hood the younger [q. v.] 
army examination announced f<» Christmas (from 1865). 

1856 (‘ An Autobiography ’ in The Theatre, There is no eviderfoo that ho studied 
2 April 1883, p. 217). But tho war came drawing in anv school, but ho was an 
to an abrupt end, and no more officera illustrator of talent. In 1865 he made 84 
being requii^, the examination was indefi- illustrations for his father’s novel, * The 
nitcly postponed. Gilbert then graduated MagA Mirror,’ and in 1869 ho illustrated 
B.A. at tbe London University in 1857, another of his father’s books, ’King 
and obtained a eommissionin the militia in George’s Middy.* His illustrations of his 
the 3rd battalion Gordon highlandeis, . own ‘ Bab Ballads * have much direct 
In 1857 ho was a successful comx)etitor and quaint humour. In 1874 * The Pic- 
in an examination lor a clerkship in the cadillj^ Annual ’ was djpKsribed as ’profusely 
education deputment of the privy council illustrated by W* ^ Gilbert and other 
Q^.ce, in wnioh ’ iU-orgaOjsed and ill- artists.’ One of the 'other artists* was John 
governed office ’ he tells us he spent four Leech. 

micomfoi^Dle years. Coming unexpectedly Having already both writl^ Ohd drawn 
in 1861 into 3001., ‘on^the happiest day occasionmly fot ’Punch,* Gilbert offered 
of my life 1 sent in my resignation.’ He that periodical m 1866 his ballad called 
had alre£u|^ on 11 October 18^, entered ’ The Yam of the Nancy Bell,’ b^ it was 
the Inner Temple as a student (Foster’s refused by the editor, Mark Lemon |$v.], on 
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the ground that it was Hoo cannibalistic for 1808, and in it John Lawrenco Toolo 


his readers’ tastes ’ (Fifty BabBallnda, prof., 
1884). Gilbert’s connection with ‘ I^inch V 
thereupon ceased. ‘ The Nancy Boll ’ ap- 
peared, without illustrations, in * Fun’ on 
3 March 1866. (^bert’a other work in 
‘ J^\jn ’ may be traced by single figure draw- 
ings signed ‘ Bab.* A series of dramatic 
notices commencing 16 Sept.^866 and ‘ Mon? 
we Meet* by the Comic Physiognomist’ 
(2 Feb. t6'18 May 1867) are thus illustrated. 
The first illustrated ballad was * General 
John’ (1 June 1667). From this date 
they becigwe a regplar feature of the paper^n 
But not until 23 Jan. 1869, in connection 
with ‘ The Two Ogres,’ was the title ‘ The 
Bab Ballads ’ used. They wl^ first col- 
lected in volume form .in the same year. 
Further * Bab Ballads ’ continued to appear I 
Tn ‘ Fun,’ at varying intei*vals until 1871. 

, A collected volume of * More Bab Ballads’ 
followed in 1873. The Bab Ballads estab- 
h'shed Gilbert’s reputation as a whimsical 
humorist in verse. 

At the lUbmo time Gilbert contributed 
articles or^toric; to the magazines — the 
‘Opmhiir (1863-4), ‘London Society,’ 

* Tinsley’s Magazine,’ «and ‘ Temple Bar ’ ; 
he furnished the London correspondence 
to the ‘ Invalide Kusse,’ and, becoming 
dramatic critic to Vizctelly’s ‘ Illustrated 
Times,’ interested himself in the stage. In 
spite of these activities Gilbert found time 
to continue his military duties, and became 
captain of his militia regiment in 1867. 
He retired with the rank of major in 1883, 

At the end of 1866 Gilbert commenced 
work as a playwright. To Thomas William 
Robertson [q. v. ], the dramatist, he owed 
the needful introduction. Miss Herbert, 
the lessco of St. James’s Theatre, wanted 
a Christmas piece in a fortnight, and 
Robertson recommended Gilbert for the 
work, which was written in ten days, 
rehearsed in a week, and produced at 
Christmas 1866. The piece was a bur- 
lesque on ‘ L’Elixir d’Amore,’ called 
‘ Dulcamara, or the Dttlo Duck and the 
Groat Quack.’ Frank Matthews made a 
success in the title role, andit ran for several 
months and was twice revived. No terms 
had been arranged, and when Mr. Emden, 
the manager, paid Gfibert the 301. t\iat he 
asked, Emden advisea him never again to 
sell so good a piece for so small a sum. 
Thonoefoiqprard Gilbert was a successful 
pla 3 rwright, at first in the lighter branches 
of the dradia. Another burlesque on 
*1^ Figlia del Reggimenlo,’ call^ ‘La 
Vivanefigre, or True to the Corps,* was 
product at the Queen’s Theatre on 22 Jan. 


[q. V. Siippl. 11] and Lionel Brough [q. v. 
Suppl. rij played. It ran for 120 nights. 
A third burlesfiuc, on the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ 
entitled ‘ The Merry Zing.ira, or the Tipsy 
Gipsy and the Fopsy Wopsy,’ was produced 
at the Royal ’Fheatre on 21 March 1868 by 
Miss Patty Oliver. On 21 Dec. 1868 the 
new Gaiety Theatre was opened by Joim 
Hollingshead [q. v. Suppl. II] with a now 
operatic extravaganza by Gilbert call«*d 
‘ Ro))ert the Devil,’ in which Nellie Farren 
[q.v. SuppLII] played the leading part. Next 
year, at the^^Dpening of the Charing Cross 
(afterwards Toole’s) ‘Theatre, on 19 Juno 
1869, the performance concluded with a 
musioid eirtravaganziS' by Gilbert, "^Tho 
Pretty Druidess, or the Mother, the Maid, 
and tha« Mistletoe Bough, a travestie of 
Norma.’ Gilbert was much attached^ to 
second titles.. Between 1861^ and 1872 
he also wrote mny dramatic sketches, 
tuually with muflo, for the German Reeds’ 
^eid|rtoiumcnt^'at the Gallery of Illus- 
tra^h^ 14 lleg^t Street. His musical 
collaborator was Frederick Clay [q. v. 
Supjil. I], On 22 Nov. 1869 they pro- 
duct together ‘Ages Ago,* which was 
‘afterwards cx})anded into the opera 
‘Ruddigor©’; on 30 Jan. 1871 ‘A Sensa- 
tion Novel ’ ; and on 28 Oct, 1872 ‘ Happy 
Arcadia.’ Arthur Cecil, Oorney Grain, and 
I Fanny Holland were the chief performers. 

I It was under the auspices of the German 
Reeds that Gilbert and (Sir) Arthur 
Sullivan [q, v. Supi)l. I] first mode each 
' other’s acquaintance. Sullivan was ono 
of the Somposors of music for German Reed 
plays, and at the Gallery of Illustration 
in 1871 Clay introduced Sullivan to Gilbert 
(Lawebnce’s Life of Bulliimi, p. 84, and 
E. A. BRawNE’s Gilbert, p. Jo). They 
soon were at work together on a bur- 
lesque, ‘ Thespis, or the Gods Grown 
Old,’ which was proiluccd at tlie Gaiety 
Theatre on 26 Deo. 1871 (John Hol- 
lingshbad’s Gaiety Chrmicles, 202-7). 
They often met at Tom Taylor’s, and 
engaged together in amateur theatricals' 
(Ellen Terry’s Story of My Life, 1908), 
but for, the present no further dramatic 
collaboration followed. 

Meanwhile Gilbert was assiduously seek- 
ing fame in more serious branches of the 
drama. On 8^ Jan. 1870 ‘ The Princess,* 
a respectful parody on Teimyson’s poeifi, 
was produced at the Ol 3 mipi<f witli great 
success. This wtM afterwards the basis of 
the opera ‘ Princess Ida.’ John Baldwin 
Buckstone[q. v.J now commissioned (filbert 
to write a blank verso fairy comedy on 
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Madame de Oidia’s storjik of ‘ Le Palais 
do la - \’erite.* This was produced on 
11) Xnv. 1870 at the llaymarkot under 
the tiUe of ‘ Tho Palace of Truth,* with 
Buckstot 10 , Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), 
and W. 11. Kendal in the cast. It ran for 
230 nights. ‘Pygmalion and Galatea,’ a 
rather artificial classical romance, was pro- 
duced a Iso at the Hayinarkot on 9 Dec. 1871. 
It proved a remarkable success. The play 
was revived at the Lyceum with Miss Mary 
Anderson in 1884 and later in 1888, at the 
game theatre, with Miss Julia Neilsm in 
the part. Gilbert ftl said to have made 
40,000/. out oi this play alone (Daily 
Telegraph, 30 May 1911). VThe Wick^ 
World,’ a fairy comedy, followed at 
Haraorket on 4 J411. 1873 and watl 
qu^ so successful as its forerunners. 

In the meantime Gilbert wrote an ex- 
tended series of comedies for Miss Mirie 
Litton’s management of thq^ now Court 
Theatre in 81oano Square, London. This 
playhouse was openect by Miss Litton mth 
(Albert’s ‘Randall’s Thumb’ on 25 Jan. 
1871 ; there followed during Miss Litton’s 
tenancy ‘Creatures of Impulse’ (15 April 
1871) ; ‘ Great Expectations ’ (28 May), an 
adaptation of Dickens’s novel ; ‘ On Guard ’ 
(28 Oct.) ; and ‘ Tho Wedding March * (under 
t he pseudonym of E. Latour Tomline) (15 
Nov. 1873). One of Gilbert’s plays written 
for the Court Theatre, ‘ Tho Happy Land,’ 
which Miss Litton prodiiccd on 17 March* 
1873, caused much public excitement. It 
was a burlesque version of Gilbert’s ‘ Wicked 
World,’ dcsigncil by himself, but mainly 
worked out‘ by#iGilbert Arthur h Beckett 
fq. V. Suppl. 1], Gilbert received 700/. for 
his share of tiie libretto ( W. N. Oilberl, by 
Katjs Ejeld, Scribner ' 9 Monthly, xviii. 
(1879J, 754), His name did not appear on 
the bill, wnoro the piece was assigned to 
E. li. Tomline (i.c. Gill>crt) and k Beckett. 
‘The Happy Land’ was received with en- 
thusiasm. But tlirco of the actors, Walter 
Eishcr, W. J. Hill, and Edward Righton 
(manager of tho tlicatre), w’ero made up to 
resemble respectively ^hulstono, Robert 
Lowe (LoM Sherbrooke), and A. S.^yrton, 
members of the liberaladministratiop then in 
office. The lord chamberlain insisted on the 
removal of this feature of the performance. 

Of more serious plays ‘ Chamy,* produced 
f)n 3 Jan. 1874 at tho Haymarket, was tho 
story of a w'uman redeeming her one mistake 
in life by an after career of self-sacrifice. 
It was denounced as immoral by the 
general publio, and was Imhdrawn after a 
run of eighty nights. There followed a series 
of successful comedies jn which sentiment 
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predominated over GiU)crt’s habitually 
cynical humour. ‘ Sw'oethcarts ’ was pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales's on 7 Nov. 1874 
under Mrs. Bancroft’s management Tom 
Cobb ’ at thsSt. James’s, on 24 April 1875 ; 

‘ Broken Hearts'* on 17 Deo. 1875 at tho 
Court Theatre under (Sir) John Haro’s 
direction. ‘Dan’l Dnioo,’ a play of very 
serious tone, and ‘ Engaged ’ both came 
out at the Haymarket. uM U S^t. 1876 and 
3 Oct. 1877 rospoctrvely. ‘Grctchen,* a 
four-act drama in verse on the Faust legend, 
was produced on 24 March 1879 at the 
Olympic. *^ln 1884 Gilbert wrote an am- 
bitious sketch, * Comedy and Tragedy,’ 
for Miss Mary Anderson to perform at tne 
Lyceum Theatre (26 Jan. Im). 

Meanwhile Gilbe|| acquired a more oon- 
^iouous triumph in another draikMo field. 
The memorab||i series of operas in which 
he and Sullivan collaborated began with 
‘ Trial by Jury,’ which was produced at the 
Royalty Theatre by Madame Selina Dolaro 
on 25 March 1875. A sketch of an operetta 
under this title had appeared in ‘ Eun ’ 
on 11 April 1868. The words now look 
anew shape, Sullivan supplied the music, 
and tho rehearsals were pompletod within 
throe weeks. Gilbert’s librotto betrayed tho 
whimsical humour oniis early ‘ Bab BalUuls,’ 
as well as the facility of his earlier 
extravaganzas and burlesques. Kiohard 
D’Oyly Carte [q, v. Suppl. II] was tho 
manager of the Royalty. In view of tho 
|)icoo’s success Carte formed a Comedy 
Opera Company, and gave Gilbert and 
Sullivan a commission to write a* larger 
work together. Tho result was * Tho 
Sorcerer,* Which was first ’ played at tho 
Opera Comiquo on 17 Nov. 1877, and 
introduced George Grossmith and Rutland 
Barrington to the professional stage. This 
opera proved the forerunner of a long - 
series of like successes.' ‘The Sorcerer" 
was followed by * H.M.S. Pinafort% or tho 
Laos that loved a Sailor,’ under the same 
management on 25 May 1878. This ran 
for 700 nights and enjoyed an enormous , 
popularity throughout the country. It was 
at once received in America with an * en- 
thusiasm bordering u]^n insanity ’ 

Eield in Scribner's Monthly, xviii. 764), and 
after 1/s first production in Aiherica Gilbert, 
with Sullivan, D’Oyly Carte, and Alfred 
Collier, the musical conductor, went to New 
York (Nov. 1879) to give it tho fresh advan- 
tage of Gilbert’s personal stage management 
and Sullivan’s own orchestral interpreta- 
tion. While in New York they produced 
for the first time a now opera, ' The Pirates 
of PenJiMtnee, or the Slave of Duty,’ which 
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was brought out at the Fifth Aveniie Gilbert’s {Ngf^ership with SuUivim and 
Theatre on New Tom’s Eve, 31 Deo. 1879. Carte, was reined in 1893, when and 
The, party returned to England in tiUM wrote- Limited, or the 

to 1|i|duoe vThe Pirates of Penzance’ Std^wtes of Progti^ It waa produced at 
at tBFupera Comique 1880. thibBavoy anj 1893, but was not so 

This ran lor a ’Batianoe, or popidM as ite preoteessoie, 

Bunthome’s Bride ’ came but.at illie Opera tjllOJune 189^ Gilbert’s next opera, *Hls 
Oomique on 23 Apdl 188|i^and at tee EioeUoaoy,’ hwRniteio by Dr. Osmond Ga^ 
height oIKib tiiumpB, on 10 Oo^881,. 4)1^ "(Lyric, 27 Qot. 1894); it was followed by 
Vas transferr^ t#;tee * Savoy ’^f^e nOyif j^vaJs of older pio^. In ‘ The Grand 
opera house btmt bjfl^’Oyly Carle for thii^ ^Dafce,’ which oame out on 7 Jilaroh 1896 
Gilbert and Sullitgui operas. ‘Batienoe ’ at tee. Savoy, Ghbert and Sullivan worked 
was Matire,on the current ‘ sastemio move- to|Kher for tes, last time. Thencefory;! 
menfF and ^joyed great popuUfeity. Gilbert pursued his career as a playwright 

The succeeding ‘Savoy operas’ were spasmomoally and with declining success, 
‘lolanthe, or the Peer and the Peri’ A fanciful drama, ‘Harlequin and theFairy’s 
(25 Nov. 1882) ; ‘ Princess Ida, or Castle .J)ilemma,’ Was produoM without |uuch 
Adamant,’ based on Gilbert’s comedy SDoeptanco by Mr.^^^^thur Bourchier at 
‘The Piinoess’ (6 Jim. ISM); and ‘The the Garrick Theatre (3 May-22 July l904). 
Mikado, or the Town of T^pu ’ (14 March On 11 Doc. 1969 his opera ‘ Fallon Fairies,’ 
1885), The last piece ran tor two years, with music by Edwai^ German, came oUt 
was played over 5000 times in America, at the Savoy, His final pioduotion was 
and found favour on the Continent. It * The Hoolijl&i,’ a grim sketch of the last 
was the most popular of all Gilbert and moments of a convicted murderer, played 
Sullivan’s joint works. It is said Gilbert, by Mr James Welch at the Coliseum in 1911. 
Sullivan, and Carte each made 30,0002. Gilbert’s 8 UCces 9 ^B as a dramatist brought 

out of it. ‘ Ruddigore, of the Witch’s him wealth, which ho put to good purpose. 
Ourse,^ an elaboration of the German Reed He built and owned the Garrick Theatre 
piece ‘ Ages Ago^’ followed on 22 Jan. 1887 ; in Charing Cross Road, which was opened in 
* The Yeoman of the Guard, or The Merry- 1889. In 1890 he purchased of Frederick ' 
man and His Maid’ on 3 Oct. 1888, and Gcodall, R.A. [q. v.Suppl. Il],thehouseand 
‘ The Gondoliers, or The King of Barataria ’ estate of Grims Dyke, IiarrowWcald, Middle- 
on 7 Deo. 1889. The partnership was sex. The estate covered 100 acres and the 
shortly afterwards interrupted. A disagree-^ house had been built for Goodall by Norman 
ment on financial matters arose between* Shaw^Gilbert added an observatory and 
Gilbert and Carte, and Gilbert thought that an (^n-air swimming lake. Ho was 
SulliwBU sided with Carte. Separating for the sometldng of an astrongmeras well as a 
time from both SullijpQ and Carte, Gilbert dairy farmer, bee-keeper, spd horticulturist, 
wrote his nexlrlibret^ * The Mountebanks,’ He was made J.P. in 1891- and D.L. for 
for music by Alfred Collier. It was pro- Middlesex, and devoted mush time to his 
duced at the Lyric Theatre on 4 Jan. 1892. magisterial duties. In 1907 he was 
In writing these operas Gilbert first knighted. He was a well-known mcipber of 
wrote out the plot as though it were an the Beefsteak, Junior Carltonf and Royal 
anecdote, and teis he expanded to the Automobile Clubs, and was elected by the 
length of a magazine article with sum- committee to the Garrick Club on 22 Fob. 
marios of conversations. This was pvor- 1906. 

hauled and corrected and cut down to a Gilbert died from heart failure brought 
skeleton, and then l^ken up into scenes on by over-exertion while saving a young 
with entrances ana exits arranged. Not lady from drowning in his swiihmmg lake at 
until the fifth MS. was the play illustrated Grims Dyke on 29 May 1911. Abl^y was 
b^ Actual dialogue Sometimes a piece cremaira at Goldei^ Green and the ashes 
woiA after a fortnight’s rest be re- written buried at Groat Stanmoro church, Middlesex, 
entirely afiebh without reference ^to the Gilbert was, perhaps, the most out- 
fiist draft. In arranging the scenes, too, standing %uie among Victorian play- 
no trouble was too groat. Iqk ‘ 1LM.S. wrights. Few if any contemporary writers 
Pinafore ’ Gilbert went down to Portsmouth for the stage made so much money from 
and was rowed round about the harbour that source alone, none acquired so wide a 
and visited various ships, and finally pitched fame. In ail his writing there is an effort 
upon the quarter-deck of the Victo^ for after literary grille and finish which was in » 
his scene, which he obtained permission to his early days absent from oOntemporary 
teetoh and model in every detail. . ' diamai His humur consists mainly in 
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logicaJ topsj^-ltarvejdom in a vein so subtle; and incisive wit. Ho was aggressive 
peculiac to Gilbert as jtp ivutfim the bestowal and combative and rarely lot the discomfort 
on it oft*^the epitl^ f of a victim deprive him and his companions 

himself dMalined any knowtadge Gd- of a brilliant epimwi or a ready^^U.. 
berffan;||pOQr» stali^ t^|| kumpr Nevertheless he a kind hdKi and 
properl:^|b called is ||sed upon a fpSve was only a oyxiio alter the mahlMr of 
and quad-fespeotfid^^;l^^ of the Thackeray* Many of the artists who 
ludicrous.^ His satirar mts oarrent f^Uss worked undec him bore testijm^y to bis 
with unvarying urbanity and witn' no j^rsonal kindness; He was n^Mntcrcsi / 
AristQphanioooarsenesn Thesaoocssofhls mISport. He had a oonstitvi^onal objeotlol 
operi^as largely duelo their freedom £tmn to taking life in any form. don’t 
vulgamy and to the exoellenoe of the think I ever wittingly killed a blackboetle/ 

wh£oh not^nly were musical and perfect uT he said* and added * The timw will come 
form but^praed mastery of metre to the when the sport of the present day will be 
expressidtat orfiiC most whimsical and fan- regarded ve^ much as we^ regard the 
ciful ideas. He had little or no ear for Spanish buH-ncht or the bear-baiting of our 
tunc, but a wonderful ear for^rhythnv snoostors’ (William Abohee, JKeal Con- 
Gilbert’s words and metre undement no verMtkna),^ ^ 

change in the process of musical setting. He married in 1S67 Lucy Agndlf daughte 
Gilbert believed that the playwright of Captain Thomas Metcalf Blois 9umei 
should dominate the theatre. He was -a ^mbay engineers. His v^e* survived 
master of stage manageme^ In a pri- him without issue. A portrait painted by 
vatoly printed preface to * f^malion and Frank HoU, R.A., in 1887 is destined- for 
Galatea * he pointed out that ‘ the supreme the National Portrait Gallery. He also 
importance of careful rehearsing is not owned a portrait of himself by Herman 
sufficiently recognised in England.’ His Gustave Herkomer and a bronze stutuetis 
experience, for which ho vouched by by Andrea Lucohesi. 
statistics, taught him that when his pieces Besides the plays already mentioned, 
were carefully rehearsed they succeeded, and Gilbert wrote the^ following dramatic 
when they were insufficiently rehearsed they » pieces : ‘ Harlequin l5ook Robin and Jenny 
failed. A sufficient rehearsal for a play he Wren, or Fortunatus, tho Thfoe Bears, the 
then considered to bo three weeks or a Three Wishes, and tho Little Men who 
month. His conduct at the rehearsals of his wooed the Little Maid,’ pantomime (26 
adaptation of ‘Ought we to visit her* (a ,Dec. 1866) ‘Allow Me to Explain,’ farce, 
comtxly in three acts by Messrs. Edjs^ardes altered from tho French (Prince of Wales’s 
and (Jilbert),, produced at the Royalty Theatre, 4 Nov. 1867) ; ‘ Highly Improb- 
on 17 Jan. 1874, led to a quarrel with able,’ farce (New Rbyalty, 6 Doe. 1807) ; 
Miss Henrietta Hodson [q. v. Suppl. IIJ, ‘ No Cards ’ (Germwa R^s, 29 March 
which was renewed over the production 1869) ; ‘ An Old Score,* comedy -drama in 
of ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ in Jwuaiy tlflree acts (Gaiety Theatre, 19 July 1869); 
1877. Mias Hodson published ‘A Letter’ ‘The Gentleman in Black,’ opera boulTo in 
in the same year complainiim of'Gilbert’s two acts, music by Frederick Clay (Charing 
dictalorial action, to which Gilbort replied Cross 4lieatre, 26 May 1870) ; ‘Our 
in ‘A Letter addressed to the Members Island Homo* (Gallery of Illustration, 
of tho Hramatio Profusion.’ Gilbert de- 20 June 1870) ; ‘ A Medical Man,* a 

velopod the practice of Tom Robertson, comedietta (Drawing Room Pl^» 1870) ; 
who was perhags the first English play- ‘ The Realms of Joy,’ farce by^. Latour 
wrigbt to impress his porsenal views at Tomliiie, i.e. Gilbert (Royalty Theatre, 
rehearsal oh the actor. Gilbert re- 18 Oct. 1873) ; ’ CommittM for Trial,’ a 
hearfod hifll pieces in his study by means piece of absurdity in two acts, founded on 
of a model stage and £igure|, and ‘ Le Revoillon ’ of H. Mcilhoo and L. HaMvy 
every group said movement were settled (Globe Theatre, 24 Jan. 1874, revived 
in the author’s mind before the stage re- at tho. Criterion, 12 Feb. 1877, as 
hoarsals'’ began. Until Gilbert took the Bail ’) ; ‘ Topsy-turveydom,’ extravaganza 
matter^ in hand choruses were prac- > (Criterion Theatre, 21 1873) ; ‘ King 

tically nothing more them a of the Candaules’ (1876); ‘Ejj^ and No EyeS| 
st^e setting. Hji: was in ‘ Thespis ' that or tho Art of Seeing,’ a vaudeville, musio 
Gilbert began to cany out his expressed by T. German Reed, founded on Hans 
determination to get the dboms to play its Andersen’s * The Em^roP^New Clothes ’ 
proper part in the performanee. (St. George’s Hall, 6 July 1876) ; * f^oess 

Gilbert had in oxdinaiy society a ready, Toto/ comic opera in Ihiee Mb, musio 
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by Frederick Clay (Strand Tlieatre, 
2"0ct. 1876) ; ‘ The Ne’cr-do-Wccl/ drama 
(Ol 3 nnpic Theatre, 26 Feb. 1878) ; ‘Fog- 
certy’i^airy,’ a fairy comedy (Criterion, 
16 Decl 1881); ‘ Brantinghame Hall,* 

drama (St. James’s Theatre, 29 Nov. 1888) ; 
* The Brigands,’ opera bouBe in three aots, 
music by QBenbaoh, adapted from ^.Les 
JBrigands^of Meilhao and Hal4vy (Aven;^ 
Theatre, 10 Sept. 1889); *Bosenorantzaliii 
Guildenstem,* a travesty on ‘Hamlet,’ in 
three tableaux (Vaudeville Theatre, 3 June 
1891) ; ' Hlhite to the Wedding,’ comic opera, 
music by George Grossmith (Criterion 
Theatre, 27* July 1892), a version of 
;^.E. M. Labiche’s ‘Un Chapeau, de Faifle 
dTtalio,’ played at the Court Theatre aS 
*The Wedding March’ on 16 Nov. 1873; 
‘The Foftuno Hunter,’ drama (Theatre 
Koyab Birmingham, 27 Sept. 1897). 

Collected editions of Gilbert’s dramatic 
work appeared as ‘ Original Flays ’ (4 series, 
1876-1911) and * Original Comic Operas * 
(8 parts, containing ‘Sorcerer,’ 

Pinafore,’ ‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘ lolanthe,’ 
Patience,’ ‘Princess Ida,’ ‘Mikado,* and 
‘Trial by Jury,* 1896). He also published 
‘ Songs of a Savoyard,’ a collection of songs 
from the Savoy operate, illustrated by Gilbert 
0890), and ‘Foggerty’s Fairy and other 
Tales ’.(1890). 

[AVilliam Schwenck Oilbert.an Autobi<jgrai)hy 
in The Thoaii’e, 2 April 1883, pp. 217 scq. ; 
Edith A. Browne, W. S. Gilbert, 1907 ; Arthur* 
Lawrence, Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 1899 ; 
William Archer, English Dramatists of To- 
day ; William Archer, Heal Conversations ; 
Percy Fitzgerald, The Savoy Opera and the 
Savoyards ; Daily ^rdegraph, 30 May 1911 ; 
The Times, 30 May-2 June, 18 Aug. (will), 
1911 ; John Hullingshead's Gaiety Chronicles, 
1898; Kate Field’s W. S. Gilbert in Scribner’s 
Monthly, 1879, xviii. 754 ; Smalley’s London 
liCtters, 2 vols., 1800 ; and his Anglo-American 
Mcniorio.s 1911; The English Aristophanes, art. 
hy Walter Sichel, in Fortnightly Review, 1912; 
W. Davoii^rt Adams, Diet, of tho Drama.) 
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GILLIES, DUNCAN (1834-1903), 
premier of Victoria, Australia, born in 
January 1834 at Over-Nowton, a suburb 
of Glasgow, was second son of Duncan 
Gillies, a market gardener of thn^t place, 
by Majgaret his wife. After education 
at Glasgow Higlh School he began a busi- . 
ness career in% counting-house in his 
native city. He read much in his leisure, 
chiehy in history. 

In 1852 he** emigrated to Australia, and 
landing at Port Phillip, Victoria, proceeded 
to the Bldlarat gold-fields, whore for some 
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time ho worked as a digger* In 1853-4 he 
was one of the leaders of the minors in 
their^ resistance to the demands of the 
govetnment, though ftom the outset ho 
w^strongly oppo^ to tlio use ^ violence 
an^ took no parini^ in the afi^ of the 
Euiieka stockade. Becoming known among 
his JdloFS as a x^ady speaker, he was 
ele(»m a member of the local mining 
oep^ and m Fehmsay 1858 he l^ame 
aHember of the Ballarat mining ^ord, 
wl^h then superseded that oourt. 

^ Gillies, who had become a worl^g partner 
in the Great Republic (miii^)Tjompany, 
was returned *to the LegislSive Assembly 
in 1859 as tho xnineilb’ representative for 
Ballarat West, being re-elected in 1861, 
1864, 1866, and 186& He soon became one 
of the foremost debaters. On 11 May 1868 
he took office as president of the board of 
land and works and commissioner of 
crown lands surveys in tho unponular 
Sladen ministry, and was sworn a mctuber 
of tho executive council. Promptly re- 
jected on sooldng re-election, he sought a 
constituency where his growing antipathy 
to democracy might find favour. At tho 
next general election, in March 1870, ho was 
returned uno 2 )posod for Maryborough. 

On 10 Juno 1872 he joined tho hVancis 
ministry as commissioner of railways and 
roads, and he retained the office when the 
cabinet was reconstructed under George 
Briscoe Kerferd in July 1874. He retired on 
2 Aug. 1875, but was commissioner of lands 
and survey and president of tho board of 
land and works and minister of agri- 
culture in the last McCulloch governmtmt 
(26 Oct. 1875-21 May 1877). At tho 
gcnor{^ election of May 1877 Gillies was 
returned for Rodney, but he was unseated 
on potit^n qu the ground that undue in- 
fluence had Doen exercised by the land 
department during the contest. He was 
exonerated from any personal knowledge of 
this abuse, and was re-elected for the same 
constituency on 2 Nov. 1877. He was 

E rominont in the opposition to the party led * 
y (Sir) Graham Serry [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

From 5 March to 3 Aug. 1880 hs was 
commissioner of railways in tho Service 
government, and although a strong con- 
servative and free-trader ho took office 
as commissioner of railways and *hiini8tor 
of public ibstruction in the Servioe-Borry 
cocdltion which ruled the colony from 8 
March 1883 to 18 Ftb. 1886. When 
Service and Berry retired on the last 
date, and the ministry was reconstructed, 
again on a coalition basis. Gillies became 
premier and treasurer and Deakin chief 
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secretary, L'och representing his own party 
in the cabinet and the Assembly. 

The period of the Gillies-Dealdn minis- 
try was marked by groat social and politioc^ 
activity, l^he revenue expenditure dfi 
the colon vJlmroased to (Ui tmpiecedented 
degree, wdulst railways were extended in 
all directions. Useful h||Ubtion was pso- 
moted, of which the most impcKrtant was 
the Irrigation ^ of with its nittheroiis 

off-shoots, but the fl^vemnient before its 
term of office ended had to contend mih 
acute labour troubles, oulminating in dis- 
astrous st^es. In 1887 Gillies declined 
the honour of K.G.M.G. 

At tho general election ol March 1889 
Gillies was returned for the Eastern 
Suburbs of Melbourne, and the govern- 
ment’s power seemed unimpaired, though 
there were signs of ooming (Hfficulty. The 
first session passed without disaster, but 
in the second session a direct vote of want 
of coufidonce was carried on 30 Oct. 1890, 
by 55 votes to 35. Gillies resigned on 
5 Nov. and led tho T^opposition to tho 
Muiiro and Shiols governments. Gillies 
was a consistent supporter of tho cause 
of Australian federation. He represented 
Victoria at several intercolonial con- 
fereuccs as well as in the second and 
third sessions of tho federal council of 
Australasia. He presided at the foileral 
conference held in Mclbounio in ¥eb. 
1800, and was one of the representative^ 
of Victoria at the national Australasia^ 
convention wliich met in Sydney in Maroh 
and April 1891. ^ 

From 6 Jan. 1894 to 6 Jan. 1897 Gilfios 
was agciit-general for tho colony in 
Ijondon. Returning to Melboun^ ho again 
entered Parliament (14 Oct. 1897) is member 
for Toorak, and was re-elootod in 1900. On 
14 Oct. 1902 4ie was unanimously oboson 
as speaker of tho HouSk) of Assembly. 
Bift failing health hampered the perform- 
ance of his duties. Ho difd of heart failure 
on 12 Sept.- 1Q03- in the Speaker’s apart- 
ments ut the State Parliament House, 
and was buried in Melbourne general 
cemetery. 

Gillies lacked many of the qualities of a 
popular leader. Even among his political 
supporters his general demei^ur was 
somewhat cold and unsympatibtio, but 
ho gained respect by his conspicuous fair- 
noss and magnanimity. His speeches were 
models of cleamess‘and force. He proved 
himself a powerful leader of the house, 
and in that capacity displayed .toot and 
resource. 

A portrait of Gillies in oils, three-quarter 
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Icn^h, by Tennyson Cole, is in tho National 
GaUoiy ol Victoria at Melbourne. 

[Tho Times, 14 Sopt. 1998; Melbourne 
Age, 14, 15, 10 1903 ; Melbouriie 

Argos, 14 Sepi 190#|'' Australasian, 19 Sept. 
1^3; JohnxB Notable^ Australians, 1008; 
Tium^s History^ the Cohmy ol Victoria, 
voL 1004 ; Amalian Year Book, 1904 ; 
Meim^s DSot. of AustrakSb Biog. 1902;# 
Ck^cnlal Office Records.] 0. A 

OIROUARB, DI£SIR£ jU36-1911), 
Canadian judge, born at St. Timothy, oo. 
Beauhamois, Imvinde of Quebec, W 7 July ^ 
1838^ was son of >J4r4mie Girouard by 
his wife Hippolite Piccard. Ho was 
desdended on the father’s side from Antoine 
Girouard, private secretary to Do Ramezay, 
governor of Montreal in 1720. After at- 
tending tho Montreal College he took the 
law course at McGill University, obtaining 
toe first prize throe years consecutively, 
and graduating B.C.L. in I860, D.C.L. in 
1874 ; he was also LL.D. of Ottawa Uni- 
versity. Ho was called to the bar of Lower 
Canada in October 1860, and was appointed 
Q.C. in October 1880. He aitained great' 
distinction at the bar, especially in com- 
mercial cases, and was a wel) -known writer 
on legal and internal* onal questions. In 
I860, before ho was called, ho published a 
useful treatise in Froucli on bills of ex- 
change. He also wrote on tho civil laws of 
marriage and on the Insolvent Act. Ho 
\«as one of the chief collaborators in * La 
Revue Critique,* which in 1873-4 gave 
expression to tho dissatisfaction of the 
Montreal bar with the then existing Quebeo 
court^of appeals and led to reconstitu- 
tion of that court in 1874. He first stood 
for the Canadian Parliament in 1872, but 
was not successful till 1878, when he became . 
conservative member for the constituency 
of Jacques Cartier, and held tho seat for 
seventeen years, until tho close of his politi- 
cal career. In Parliament, where ho proved 
a good debater, he carried in 1882 a bill 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Later, in 1885,. w'th some other 
conservative Frenoh-Canodian members, 
he opposed the government on tho subject 
of too execution of Louis Riel [q. v.]. He 
was obairman of the standing committee 
on ^vilsgos and elections, presiding in one 
well-known ease— Langevin-M^reovy 
case— over 104 sittings. He was offer^ a 
seat in the dominion cabineit btit pref^red 
a judgeship, and was appoint^ in September 
1895 to toe bench of the supreme oourt of 
Canada. He was senior puisne judge when 
he died at^Ottawa from a carriage accident 
on 22 Maroh 1911, 
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(lirouard was not only eminent as a 
lawyer and judge, but he was’ also an 
authority on the early liistory of the settle- 
ment of Montreal. In recognition of his 
historical researches hfe was presented by 
the governor-general with the Confedera- 
tion medal in 1805. Ho began publishing 
the results of his studies in 1880, and in 1803 
his papers, translated by his son, D. H. 
Girouard, were collected at Montreal under 
the title ‘ J^iako »St. Louis, Old and New, 
and (Jayalier do la >Salle.* 

Ho waiTthree times man'ied : (1) in 1862 to 
Mario Mathilde, daughter of John Pratt of 
Montreal ; she died in 1863 ; (2) in 1865 to 
Essie, daughter of Hr. iloseph Cranwill of 
Ballynainona, Ireland ; she died in 1870 ; 
(3) on 6 Oct. 1881 to Edith Bertha, youngest 
daughter of Dr. John Beatty of Cobourg, 
Ontario. Ho left four daughters and six 
sons, one of his sons by his second wife b()ing 
»Sir Percy Girouard, at one time governor 
of the East Africa Protectorate. 

I The Times, 23 March 1011; Montreal Daily 
Star, 22Mareiil9U ; (Canadian Parliamentary 
Giiiclo ; Canadian Wind’s Who, 1010 ; Morgan’s 
Canadian Men and Women of tluj 'rime, 1808.) 

C. P. D. 

GTSSING, GEOPGE ROBERT (1867- 
1003), novelist, bom in the Market Place, 
Wakefield, on 22 Nov. 1857, was eldest child 
in a family of three sons and two daughlc^rs 
of Thomas Waller Gissing (1820-1870), 
a iSuffoJk man of literary and seientilb 
attainmente, who settled at Wakefield as 
a pharmaceutical cliomist, wtis author of 
a ‘Wakefield Flora,* and corresiKmdod on 
botanical subjects witli Hooker, Bontham, 
and other botanists. The novelist’s mother 
(still living) was Margaret, daughter of 
George Bedford of Doddorhill, a well-known 
solicitor in Droitwicli. A younger brother, 
Algernon, enjoys some reputation as a 
novelist. George, who was profoundly 
intluenccd by his father, passed from 
private day schools in Wakeiield to Un- 
do w Grove, a Quaker boarding-school at 
Aldorley Edge, where his unsociability and 
iiit(dlcctual arrogance asserted itself at 
times unpleasantly, but whore ho shone on 
speech-days (see Bom in JUxile, chap. i.). 
In 1872 he came out first in the kingdom 
in the Oxford local examination, ^and ob- 
tained an exhibition at Owens College, 
Manchester, At the end of his first session 
he won Dr. Ward*8 English poem prize; 
ho also gained a special prize for classics 
and the Shakespeare scholarship, and took 
a high place with honours in the London 
intermediate arte (see Owens ColL Union 
Mag, Jan. 1904, p. 80), Unhappily, at this | 
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critical period, as at other times of his life, 
amorous propensities led him into serious 
trouble. His career at Owens broke off 
in disgrace, and his pride cut him adrift 
and motlo a temporary pariah of him ; his 
health, too, was temporarily impaired by 
* insane ’ overwork at college. 

For eight or nine yearn after his dis- 
appearance from Manchester his resources 
were extremely precarious; O'Ud ho was 
dogged by many liardships. After a 
brief i)criod of clerkship at Liv^erpool 
he crossed as a steerage passenger to 
America, and was for a short lime 
a classical tutor and then a gas-fitlcr at 
Boston. At Niagara ho eoritempliitcd sui- 
cide; in Chicago ho came near to absolute 
starvation. His exporiences as a penniless 
rover in American cities arc dcscrilx?d witli 
little deviation in ‘ Now Grub Street ’ arul 
elsowhem. Although he was noil her morose 
nor oecentric in mol ive or Ijcaring, lie sliowod 
a curious inability to do the sane, secure 
thing in the ordinary alTaii-s of life. An 
ill-considered marriage increased his em- 
barrassiTKMit. Ho lacked social nm ve, and 
the e veryday conflict a of social intercoiirso 
bewildered and confounded him. Early 
attempts to obtain romurierativo om[)ioy- 
ment in iho American jircss failed, in 
1877, however, ho managed to return to 
I Euro|w, and then in the quiet atmosphere 
of Jena studied Goethe, Haeckel, and 
SchojKjnhauor, to be followed by 0>mte and 
Shelley. Ho l)ecame an adopt in religious 
and metaphysicuil discussion, and boxed iho 
compass of opinion Vkv. his owti Godfr(*y i 
Peak (in Born in Exile). His cfirrespon- 
denco at this time with a friend in Berlin, 
Herr Edwittrd Bertz, author of ‘ Philosojiliio 
des Fahirods * (IIKX)) and otlior works, 
forms an autobiographical dooumeni of 
extraordinary impressivoucss and candour. 

On his return to England aliuut the 
close of 1878 ho illustrated his dn1it 
to Germany in crude but powerful 
novel entitled * Workers in the Dawn * 
{AOienasumy 12 Juno 1880), in which the 
Wertherian hero is, of course, the author, 
while Casti is his Teutonic confidante* 
Gissing, who risked iho greater part of his 
ready money upon this book, confidently 
anticipated largo profits. But iho book 
was read oy few save the critics, who de- 
nounced its * dangerous * tendencies, and 
Gissing was once more faced by hunger 
and destitution. Copies, however, were 
sent to Mr. John Moricy and to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, both of whom recognised its 
power and interest. In 1882 the autlior 
became tutor to Mr. Harrison’s sons; he 
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obtained other pupils and an onening for 
occasional articles (sucl) os a sketch * On 
J3attersoa Bridge *) in the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette.' His means were still small, but 
lie was no longer destitute; yet his un- 
practical contempt for' journalism, his 
idealism as an artist, no loss than the neces- 
sity of providing an allowance, however 
small, for the wife fi'om whom he was sepa- 
rated, involved him soften in pecuniary 
diihcultios. Devoted to classical literature, 
he read assiduously in the British Museum, 
neglecting the chance of obtaining furtlier 
pupils and of contributing to the ‘Fort- 
nightly/ and cultivatihg the conception of 
hiiusclf as a social outlaw. His next books, 
‘The Unclassod* (L884; new edit. 1805), 
dedicated to his lifelong friend, Mr. Morloy 
Roberts, • ‘Isabel Qarendon * (1880), 

‘Demos' (1880), and ‘Thyrza* (1887), 
were all written from this point of view, 
and illustrate" the degrorling effects of 
jioverty on character. 

‘ Demon,’ which was the fust of his 
books to attract any popidar attention, 
brought liim 100/., and with this sum 
luj carried out a long cherished ambition 
of visiting the classic site^ upon which he 
11 ved in imagination. Ho sailed on a collier to 
Naples, whore he began * The Emancipated * 
(published in 1890), described his first 
sight of Vesuvius a.s ‘ tlio proudest moment 
of his Jifi^,’ and proceeded thence to Rome 
and Athens. On his return lie put ‘ The 
Emaiicipaled ’ for a time aside and wrote 
for serial publication in the * Oornhill ’ ‘ A 
Life’s Moniing' (1888), the most venial in 
atmospUcie. of any of his novels ; but it was 
followed by the gloomy ‘The Nether World ’ 
( 1 889), a full-length study of the auimal con- 
tlifions of semi -starvation, which goes far 
to justify Gi.ssing’s title as the ‘sixikcsman 
of despair.’ This and ‘ Now Grub Street ' 
(1891), a realistic study of the ruin by 
])ecuniary care and overwork of an author’s 
powers of iimigination, for which he re- 
ceived 150/., arc the most closely observed 
and vigorously characterised of all his 
fuller developed novels. 

Gissing’s first wife wiis now dead, and in 
181K) he married again, with unfortunate 
results. Comparative success enabled him 
to live away from London. At Exeter 
he wrofo the disquieting and introspoc- 
tivo ‘Born in Exile* (1892) and began 
‘Denzil Quarrier ’ (1892; new edit. 1907), 
which he completed at Dorking, where he 
met George Meredith, one of his earliest ap- 
prcciators. In 1892-3 ho wrote at Clevedon 
‘The Odd Women* (now edit. 1907), an 
artistic .study of three luckless and moneyless 


women. His novels hencefortli, with the 
partial exception of ‘ In the Year of Jubilee * 
(1894), ’ Evci's Ransom * (1895), and ‘ The 
Whirlpool* (1897), in which there is a re- 
currence of his old semi-autobiographioal 
manner, show an inferior artistio sincerity. 
His critical study of ‘ Clliarles Dickons ' 
(1808; illustr. edit. 1902) is a masterly 
vindication of Dickens, whom he hod wor- 
shipped from youth. 

During tiio last ten years of liis life he 
re- visited Wakefield several times, and spent 
much time in southern England, at Bud- 
leigh; and at Epsom. His love of the 
countryside, of English living, and English 
mannem ho described in papers in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review * under the title 
of ‘ An Author at Grass * ; they were 
reprinted as ‘ Private Pajiers of Henry 
Ryecroft' in 1903. The autobiographical 
value with which they were credited is a 
testimony to their artistic success, but they 
faithfully reflf3ct his lonely temper and his 
impatience of control. In tJio autiiiim of 
1897 ho revisited Italy with Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and his experiences in tluj Calabrian ]M)r- 
tion of his tour weix) recorded in the graf)hic 
pages of ‘By the Ionian Sea* (1901). 
At Romo, too, fresh niitorial was accumu- 
lated for ‘ Veranilda,’ the most deliberate 
of his works, an Jiistorioal romance of the 
(dty in the fifth century— -the time of 
Theodorio the Goth. Wlion in England 
ivgaiii he contributed short .stories to the 
weekly illustrated papew and wrote ‘ The 
*1*0 wn Traveller ’ (1808) and ‘ Our Friend 
the Charlatan’ (19t)l), inferior novels, 
refashioning some old material. The state 
of his lungs rendered it desirable for him 
to go south at the close of 1901. Mov- 
ing from Paris to Arcachon, anfl thence 
to St. Jean Pied -du -Port, ho there com- 
pleted for bread and butter an easy-going 
romance of real life, ‘Will Warburton* 
(1905), and in Juno liogaii for fame his 
historical romance ‘ Veranilda.’ He was not 
destined to finish the romance. In Nov. 
he moved to St. Jean do Liiz, contracted 
a slight ehill, and died of pneumonia on 
28 Doc. 1903, at the ago of forty -six. By 
liis second w'ifc, from whom ho w'as long 
separated, ho loft issue two sons, Walter 
Leonard and Alffed Cliarles Gissing, to 
whom a joint pension of 74/. was in 1904 
allotted during their minority from the 
civil list. The unfini.slied ‘ Veranilda * 
was publisliod in 1904 (with a foreword by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison). Gissing carried 
his classical learning easily and lightly, 
but his classical romance will not rank 
with the novels of his early manhood. 

i2 
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The intoUootual beauty and sincere 
friendliness of Gissing’s natuse were ob- 
sour^ by a peouliar pride or sonsitfVenoss. 
His idiosyncrasies wore down as he grew 
older, but he lost also his extraoidifaiary 
power of intensifying the misery of the 
world's finer spirits who ore thrown among 
* the herd that feed and breed ’ and are 
stupidly contented. Sis prose style is 
scholarly, suave,mbtlo, and plastic. (>iti<» 
hayo deemed him a classicist who missed 
bis yooation, but few classicists haye 
written so much or so well. His impe:i^ct 
understanding of the joie de vivUlfi'^to- 
duced his public while he lived ; but there 
are simis that his work is obtaining a better 
co-ordinatod appreciation since his death. 

In addition to the works already enu- 
merated Gissing wrote; 1. ‘The Paying 
Guest/ 1895. 2. ‘ Sleeping Fires/ 1895. 

3. * Human Odds and Etids^ (str3rios), 1898. 

4. ‘ The Crown of Life * (early chapters 
semi-autobiog.), 1899. 6. ‘The House of 
Cobwebs, and other Stories * ( with an 
introductory survey of Giasing’a books by 
the present writer), 1906. 

A portrait appears in William Rothoii- 
stein's ‘Engli^di Portraits* (1898), reduced 
in later (pocket) iditions of the popular 

* Ryecrof t Papers.’ A drawing by Mr. H. G. 
Wells is reproduced in the ‘ New York 
Critic.* The MSS. of Gissiug's novels 
passed to his brother Algernon. 

[The Times, 29 Leo. 1903 ; Guardian, 0 Jan. 
1904 ; Outlook, 2 Jan. 1904 ; Sphere, 9 Jan. 
1904 (portrait) ; Athenaeum, 2 and 16 Jan. 
1904, 7 July 1900 ; Academy, 9 and 16 Jan. 
1904; New York Nation, 11 June 1903; 
Independent Rev., Fob. 1904; Now York 
Critic, Juno 1902; Bookman, July 1906; 
Albany, Christmas No., 1904 ; Monthly Rov. 
vol. xvi. ; Murray's Mag. iii. 506-18 ; National 
Rev., Oct. 1897, Nov. 1904, Nov. 1905; Satur- 
day Rov., 19 Jan. 1895 and 13 April 1896; 
Gent. Mag., Feb. 1906; C. F. G. Mastorman’s 
In Peril of Change, 1905, pp. 68-73 ; Atlantic 
Monthly, xciii. 280; Upton Letters, 1905, 
p. 206; English Ulustratod Rev., Nov. 1903 ; 
Nineteenth Cent., Sept. 1906; Fortnightly 
Rev., Feb. 1904 ; Manchester Guardian, 

23 May 1906; Evening News, 18 June 
1906 ; Manchester University Mag., May 
1910; Georj^ Gissing, oq^mpressiop, by H. G. 
Wells, originally writtoh as introduction to 
Veranilda ; private information.] T. S. 
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GLADSTONE, JOHN HALL (1827- 
1902), chemist, bom at 7 Chathiuu Place 
West, Hackney, London, on 7 March 1827, 
was the eldest son of ffohn Gladstone by his 
wife Alisen Hall. The second son, George 
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(1828-1909), a prominent educationalist, 
was for’^many years chairman of the School 
Board of Hove, Sussex. The father came 
from Kelso, where the family hod been 
established since 1^5, and after a successful 
career as a wholesale draper and warohouso- 
mon retired ffom business^ in 1842. John, 
after being privatelv educated, entered 
in 1844 University College, London, and 
attended the chemistiQr lectures of Professor 
Thomas Graham [q. v.], gaining a gold medal 
for original research, and publuhing a paper 
on guncotton and xyloidine. In 1847 lio 
went to Giessen University, where ho was 
a pupil of Liebig, Und after graduating 
Ph.D. there ho returned to London 
in 1848. From 1850 to 1852 ho was 
lecturer on chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and in 1853 ho was clooted F.R.S. 
He sat on the royal commission which 
inquired into lightliousoflL buoys and 
beacons from 1859 to 18o^ and on the * 
committee wliich thenar oinoe appointed 
in 1864 to investigate questions regarding 
^nootton. He succeeded Michael Fara- 
day [q. V.] as Fullerian professor of chemi- 
stry at the Royal Institution in 1874, but 
resigned in 1877. Amongst the other 
important offices he he|^ in scientific 
societies were president of tho Ph 3 n 9 ical 
Society (1874), of which ho was .a“ founder, 
and of tho Chemical Society (1877-9) ; in 
1892 he was made an honorary D.Sc. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, "on tho occasion 
of its tercentenary celebrations, and in 
1897 he received tho Davy medal from 
the Royal Society. 

Gladstone was one of the founders of • 
the new science of physical chemistry. 

A long series of papers— Professor Tilden 
estimates them at 140 by himself alone, and 
seventy-eight in collaboration — contributed 
to various learned soeieties through lifo 
contains the rdSord of his researches. In 
his earlier years his chief disooveries con- 
cerned chemistry in relation to optics, 
and the refraction and the dispersion 
of liquids. He was one of tho earliest 
students in spectroscopy, and published 
several papers, one written with Sir David . 
Brewster, on the ‘Solar Spectrum.’ In 
1872. with his assistant Alfred Tribe, he 
discovered that zino covered with spongy 
copper would decompose water, and from 
that time the oopper-zino couple has 
become one of tbe most familiar pieces 
of chemioo-electri^ Apparatus. The dis- 
oovery was immediately followed by experi- 
mepts as to the value of the oopper-zino 
union as a reducing agent for both organic 
and inorganio compounds. Tho results 
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Faiire,’ which were oommunicated 
‘Nature’ (1882-3), appeared in 1883 in 
volume form. 

As reformer and promoter of education, 
Gladstone holds high rank. He was a 
pioneer of technical education and manual 
instruction, and one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the introduction of science into 
elementary schools. From 1873 to 1894 he 
sat on the London School Board, being vice- 
chairman from 1888 <lo 1891. In 1868 he 
contested the parliamentary representation 
of York as a liberal, but was unsuccessful, 
and though ho was frequently asked to 
stanfl for other constituencies (of. Life of 
Lord Kflvin, p. 701), liis membership of the 
school board remained his only public 
' office. To this he cave timo and thought 
liberally, and as chairman of the school 
management and the books and apparatus 
committees he was responsible for many 
of the changes in the curriculum and 
improvements in the methods of education, 
wlucli ho described in the memorandum 
ho contributed to the ‘ Life and Letters 
of Prolessor Huxley ’ (i. 360). Ho was an 
ardent advocate of spelling reform, and 
succeeded in 1876 in getting tho school 
board to pass a resolution in its favour. 
The Speluhg Keform Association was 
started in 1879 after a meeting in his 
house. 

Gladstone was active in philanthropic 
and charitable work, and keenly interested 
in Christian endeavour^ organising devo- 
tional meetings and ^bible classes among 
educated men and women. He was a 
vice-president of the Christian Evidence 
Society, and wrote and lectured frequently 
for it on Chiistian apolog^ics. He pub- 
lished ‘The Antiquity of Man and the 
Word of God * (anonymously) ( 1864) ; 

‘ Thcoldgy ^^Natural Science ’ (1867) ; 

' Points of Opposed Collision between 
tho Scriptures and Natural Science’ (1880) 
(in Christian evidence lectures, 2nd ser.); 
and ‘Miracles’ (18^)^»&. 4th 8er.)v He 
was one of the earliest collaborators with 
Sir 'George Williams [q. v. Smopl. II] in 
the work of the Young Men’f Christian 
Association, with which he #as connected 
from 1850,* he was specially active in its 
international relatiohimips. 

Gladstone died at 17 Pembridge Squaie, 
Notting Hill, I/>ndon, on 6 Oot. 1902, and is 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He was 
twice married : (1) in 1852, to Jane May 


were published in the ‘Journal of the (d, 1804), only child of Charles Tilt, tho 
Chemical Society ’ between 1872 and 1876^ publisher, by whom he had one son and six 
Papers on a similar subject, ‘ The Cjbemistry daughters ; (2) in 1869, to ^ Matgaret, 
of the Secondary Batteries of Plants and j^iaughter of DariH King, LL.D. [q. v.] ; 

‘ * she died in 1870, leaving a daughter. A 

cartoon portrait of Qlanstone by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair * in 1891. 

Besides the wurlss mentioned Gladstone 
WM author of: 1. A memorial volume on 
his first wife (privately printed), 1866. 
f. ‘ Michael Farada;f,’ 1872 (often reprinted), 
a work inspired bv intimate personal know- 
ledge ajsd friendship. 8. ‘ Spelling Reform 
fronot^an Rducational Point of View,’ 1878 
(2nd edit. 1879). 4. ‘Object Teaching,’ 1882. 
Ho contributed to the ‘Memoirs’ issued 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund papers 
on the composition of tho metals found 
in the course of the explorations (cf. tho 
volume on ‘Dendcreh,* 1900). He also 
wrote a few hymns, which have been 
included in collections like * Hymns for 
Christian Associations.’ 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. 76, 1906 ; Trans. 
Chemical Soc., April 1905 ; Nature, 16 Oct. 
1002 ; Phonetic Journal, 2 Jan. 1897 ; private 
information.] J. R. M. 

GLAISHER, JAMES (1809 - 1903), 

astronomer and meteorologist, bom at 
Rotherhitbe on 7 April 18^, was son of 
James Glaisher, who soon removed with his 
family to Greenwich. There the boy, whose 
opportunities of education were slender, 
mode the acquaintance of William Richard- 
son, an assistant at the Royal Observf^ry, 
then under the dirCbtion of John Pond 
[q. V.], astronomer royal. Glaisher visited 
the observatory and was deeply impressed 
by Pond’s delicate manipulation of the 
, scientific instruments. A younger brother 
j John became a computer in the observatory. 
From 1829 to 1830 James worked on the 
ordnance survey of Ireland under Lieut.-col. 
James. The occupation was thoroughly 
congenial, but serious illness brought on by 
exposure terminated the engagement. In 
1833 Prof, (afterwards Sir George) Airy 
[q. v. Suppl. 1], then director of the Cam- 
bridge University observatory, ap^inted 
Glaisher an assistiint there, and with the 
equatorial he made a series of observations 
of tho ^x)sition of Halley’s comet at its 
return in 1835. Oin 18 June 1836 Airy 
became astronomer-royal at Greenwich, 
and Glaisher followed him to the Royal 
Observatoiy on 4 Deo. He was saooeeded 
at Cambridge by bis brother John, who 
ten years later was assistant to Dr. John 
Lee (H83-1866) [q. v.] af Hartwell House, 
Aylesbuiy, and di^ in 1846. 
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In 1838 Airy put Glaislier in charge at 
Greenwich of the new magnetic and meteoro- 
logical department, which waa at first 
designed to last for a period of throe years. « 
But the term was afterwards extended to 
five, and the department was finally made 
permanent. As its chief till 1874 Glaisher 
organised the science of meteorology, and 
earned for himself the title ‘Nestor of 
Meteorologists.* 

»Soientilic meteorology was in its infancy 
witen Glaislior began Jiis work in it, and his 
first efforts were dcvcittid to improving the 
instruments and organising observations. 

In February 1847 ho communicated to 
tiie Royal ^Society his first important 
research — the nisult of tlir(3e years’ experi- 
ments-' on ‘The amount of tlio radiation 
of heat at night from the earth and from 
various bodies placed on or near the surface 
of the earth.’ In 1847 ho publislu^d his 
useful ‘ Ilygrometrical Tables adapted to 
the Use of the. Dry and Wet Bulb Thermo- 
meter,’ which passed tlirough very many 
editions. From 1848 to 1870 he regularly 
communicated t-o tlie Royal Society or 
the Meteorological Society tabulatiojis and 
discussions of niet-eorological observations 
made at Greenwich. error wliich Glaisher 
tletcoted in 1847 in one of the registrar- 
geru^ral’s quarterly meteorological rep(jrts 
liid liim to organise a S3^stem of precises 
meteorological observation whicli succeeded 
Avherc all previous attempts had failed. Hr 
induced sixty volunteers (mo.stly medical 
men and clergymen) in ditTereut ijarts of 
the country to take daily weather notes 
with the accurate standard thermometer 
invented by Richard Slieepshaiiks [q. v.]. 
Filling up vacancies as they occurred 
among these volunteer observers, Glaisher 
succeeded in maintaining his voluntary 
service till his death. From 1847 to ltK)2 
lie pri^pared the meteorological rejwrts for 
the rogistrar-generars returns of births, 
d(*aths and marriages, lluring 1849 ho 
helped the ‘ Daily News,’ by insijocting 
apparatus and offering various suggestions, 
to establish a daily weather report, which 
was first tried on 31 Aug. 1848, and being 
then soon abandoned, was revived in 
permanence with Glaishcr's co-operation in 
the following year. r 

Glaisher joined the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1841, and was elected F.R.S. 
in 1849. Other societies in whose affairs 
he was active w^ere the Royal Microscopical, 
of which ho was president in 186.5-8, and 
the Photograpliio, of wliich he was president 
from 1869 to 1892. The British Meteoro- 
logical Society, now the' Royal Moteorolo- 
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gical Society, was formed with Glaisher as 
secretary on 3 April 1860 at a meeting 
summon^ by John Lee [q. v.] at Hartwell 
House. Glaisher remained secretary until 
1872, but during 1867-^ retired from tliis 
office to serve as president. Through the 
Society’s early years, Glaisher was its 
mainstay. 

Glaisher endeavoured with energy to 
illustrate the practical value of meteoro- 
lo^cal research. Ho sought to define the 
refaiions between the weather and the 
cholera epidemics in London in 1832, 
1849, and 1853-4 in a meteorological report 
for the general board of health in 1854. 
Glaisher often gave evidence before 
parliamentary committees on bills deal- 
ing with water sujiply, and in 1863 
ho iirepared an official report on the 
meteorology of India. Ho studied tho 
meteorological conditions affecting water 
supply and joined tho boai*d c.)f directors 
of gas and water companies at Harrow 
and Barnet. 

Glaisher w'as brought i)rom!ncut]y into 
public notice by bis active asRoeiation w ith 
lUTonautios. In 1861 the British Associa- 
tion icappoirited a committee which had 
made some unsuccessful efforts in, 18.52 
to puisne meteorological observation from 
balloons. A large baUoon was constructed 
for the purpose by Henry Cox well [q. v. 
Suppl. I], and in it bo and Glaisher made 
with necessary instruments eight ascents 
ill 1862. In four of these ascents from 
the Crystal Palace, and in one from Mill 
Hill, Hendon, Glaislicr aoComp.anicd Cox- 
well as an ordinary passenger on ascents 
for public exhibition. Tiie grccatest height 
attained on these occasions w^as between six 
and seven thousand feet. Three ascents from 
Wolverhampton were arranged solely in tho 
interest of the British Association’s com- 
mittee, and immense altitudes wore scaled. 
On 17. July 1862, the first ascent from 
Wolverhampton, a height of 26,000 feet w'iis 
reached, and on 18 August, ^,()00 feet. The 
most remarkable feat was the third ascent 
from Wolverhampton on 5 September, when 
the height was reckoned at nearly seven 
miles u(cf. British AssociaiUm Report, 1862, 
pp. 384, 385). At an elevation of 29,000 
feet Glaisher became unconscious. Coxwell 
temporarily lost the use of his limbs, 
but seized with his teeth tlie cord w'hich 
opened the valve, and by this means 
caused the baUoon to descend from an 
altitude of 37,000 feet. Neither Glaisher 
nor Coxwell suffered permanent injury. 
Glaisher made many later ascents : 
eight in 1863, eight in 1864, and four in 
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18G5 and 1866. He published in full 
detfoil Ills meteorological observations in the 
* British Association Keports ’ (18(E2-6). Sub- 
sequently ho ascended in a captive balloon 
at Chelsea, at the invitation of its owner, Mr. 
CifTard, and made obsoivations at low alti- 
tudes (cf. British Association Bepori, 1869). 
In 1809 Glaisher contributed an account of 
his ascents to ‘ Voyages Adriens,* in which 
0. Flamniarion, W. D. Fonville, and G. 
Tissandier were his coatljutors. Ho after- 
wards superintended tlio production of 
tiio KngJisli edition of that book under the 
title ‘ IVavels in tho Air ’ (1871 ; new edit. 
1880). The Aeronautical Society was 
founded in 1866, and Glaisher was its first 
troa^iurer. But ids interest in aeronautics 
A\'as always subsidiary to tho scientific 
ic'sults to ho obtained by their means. 

Til spite of hi« devotion to meteorology, 
Glaisher always maintained his interest in 
asti-oiiomy and mathematical science. In 
1875 he joined the committee of the British 
Association on matliematical tables of which 
Ilia sun, Dr. J. \V. L. Glaisher, was reporter. 
With lielp supplied by a grant from 
the association ho completed for this 
committee tlio ‘ Factor Tables* begun 
by Jhirckhardt in 1814 and continued by 
liaso in 1862^, Glaisher computed tho 
smallest, factor of every number not divisible 
by 2, 3, or 5 of tho fourth, fifth, and sixth 
millions, those of the first, second, third, 
seviMith, eighth, and ninth millions having 
been dealt with by liis predecessors. 
Glaislitu' published his ciiumerationB in 
.3 vols. 41 o, 1870- 83. 

After retiring from the Koyal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, in 1874, Glaisher con- 
tinued to supply his quarterly report 
to the registrar-general until tho last 
year (if liis life. He took great interest 
in tlie ralcstino Exploration Fund, being 
cliairmaii of tho executive committee from 
1880; he contributed to tho publications 
lifteeii papers on meteorological observations 
made in Palestine. 

Glaisher retained his vigour of mind and 
body until near his death at Tho ^hola, 
(Jroydon, on 7 Feb. 1903, in tho ninety- 
fouiTh year of his age. A bust presented 
by tlie fellows of the Royal Photo^aphic 
Siicioty in 1887 belongs to the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

Glaisher married in 1843 Ccoilia Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Henry Belvflle, 
liist assistant at tho Royal Observatory. 
He had two sons and a daughter. Dr. 
James Wliitbroad Lee Glaisher, F.R.S., is 
his surviving son. 

Besides the works cited and papers 
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communicated to the Royal Society, the 
Royal Astronomical Society, the Meteoro- 
logical Society, and the British As^cia- 
tion, Glaisher translated l^amm^on’s 
* Atmosphere and Guillemin’s *V^rld of 
Comets M 1876). 

[Quarterly Journ. Roy. Motoorolog. Soc. 
(by Mr. Marriott), vols. xxix. and xxx. ; Boy; 
Astron Soo. Monthly Notices "(by W. Ellis) 
1903 ; Observatory Mag., March 1903; private 
information.] H. P. H. 

GLENKSK, first Baron. [See BoRTir- 
wiCK, Sir Algernon, 1830-1908.] 

GLOAG. PATON JAMES (1823-1906). 
theological writer, bom nt Perth on 
17 May 1823, was eldest son in tho family 
of six children of William Gloag, banker, 
by liis wife Jessie Bum. William Ellis 
Gloag, Lord Kincaimoy [q. v. Suppl. II], 
was a younger brother. His eldest sister, 
Jessie Bum Gloag, established in Perth one 
of the first ra^ggod schools in Scotland. 
After finishing liis school training at Perth 
Academy in 1839, Gloag studied at Edin- 
burgh University (1840-3). Owing mainly 
to the disruption of 1843 lie left Edinburgh 
and comxJoiod at St. yaidiows (1843-6)' the 
curriculum preparatory for the ministry 
of tho Cluirch of Scotland. 

licensoil a preacher by Perth presbytery 
on 10 June 1840, Gloag, from 1848 to 
1857, was first assistant, and then succossor, 
to I)r, Russell at Dunning, Perthshire, 
and from 1860 to 1870 was parish 
miiuster of Blantyrc, Lanarksliiro, where 
he provided a now parish church, and 
established a savings bank. Mcanwliilo^ 
ho publislied * A Treatise on Assurance 
of Salvation’ (1863), ‘A Treatise on 
Justiiication * (18.50), * Primeval World, or 
Relation of Geology to Theology * (1859), 

‘ Tho Resurrection * (1862), and ‘ Practical 
Christianity ‘ (1860). In 1857, 1862, and 
1867 ho visite(l Germany, where ho made 
friends with Tholuck and other divines, 
and familiarised himself with Gorman theo- 
logical literature. 

In 187 1 ho became parish minister of Gala- 
sliicls, and while there greatly extended 
liis reputation as pi'eachor and author. In 
1879 he was Baird lecturer, taking for his 
subject ' Tho Messianic Prophecies.* A 
now church was completed in 1881 to meet 
tho needs of his growing congregation. 
Although no ardent ecclesiastic, he moved 
in the general assembly of the Church' of 
Scotland of 1887 for the relaxation of tho 
eldership test. In 1889 he was moderator 
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of the general asBombly, and in his closing 
address he urgod the importanco of the 
highest possible culture for the Cliristian 
minist^. In tJuno 1892 he resided his 
parochial charge, devoting himsolf in Edin- 
burgh to theological research, and fiiiding 
recreation in the study of numismatics. ^ In 
. 1896-0 he was interim jprofossor of biblical 
criticism m Atedeen Univeisitv. In March 
1867 Gloag had received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from St Andrews, and he 
was made LL.D. of Aberdeen in April 1899. 
In 1897 his xpinistorial jubilee was oolebialed 
by studenif and^ friends, After 1898 his 
health graduaUy failed. He died at 
Edinburgh on 9 Jan» 1906, and was interred 
in the family bur 3 ring-ground in’^ Dunning 
churchyard. The Galashiels parishioners 
placed a memorial window in St. Paul’s 
Church« Galaslucls. On 23 Jan. 1867 
Oloag married Elizabeth S. Lang, third 
daugliter of the Rev. Gavin Lang of Glas- 
ford. She survived him, without issue. 
While Gloag was moderator the mombors 
of his c^grogation presented him with 
liis portrait in oils, by Sir Goorgo Reid, 
P.R.S.A., which remains in IVIrs. Gloag’s 
possession. 

Gloag’s later theological publications 
sho^ the influence *of German scholar- 
ship of the liberal Orthodox school Chiefly 
valuable for their analytical criticism and 
exegesis of tho Now Testament, they give 
no support to the new higher criticism. 
The cluof of them are; 1. ‘Commentary* 
‘on tho Acts of the Apostles,’ 2 vols. 1870. 
2. ‘Introduction to the Pauline Epistles,’ 
1874. 3. ‘ Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
.Tamos,’ 1883. 4. ‘ Exegetical Studies,’ 1884. 

* Introduction to tho Catholic Epistles,’ 
,1887. 6. ‘Commentary on the Thossa- 

lonians,’ 1887. 7. ‘Introduction to tho 

Johannino Writings,’ 1 891. 8. * Introduction 
t(^ tho Synoptic Gospels,’ 1895. 

Gloag translated into English licchler and 
Gorok’s ‘ Apostolgoscliichto * in 1865, Meyer’s 
* Apostelgcschiohto ’ in 1887, Liinomann’s 
‘ Thossaloniker’ in 1880, and Hutlior’s * St 
James and St Judo ’ in 1881. In 1880 he 
edited, with metnoir, a volume of sermons 
by Dr. Veitch, Edinburgh. Ho issued as 
‘Bible Primers’ a ‘lafo of St Paul* 
(1881), and a ‘Life of St John’ (1892). 

In 1891 ho publisfated * Subjects and Mode 
of Baptism.’ 

[Mrs. Gloag’s Paton J. Gloag, D.D., LL.D., 
1008 ; information from Mrs. Gloag ; Life and 
Work Magazine, July 1889 and February 
1900 ; Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 10 Jan. 
1906 ; Border Standard, 6 July 1907.] 

• T. B. 
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GLOAG, WHIIAM ELLIS, Lord 
Kikcaibney (1828-1909), Scottish judge, 
bom at Perth on 7 Feb. 1 828, was son of 
William Gloag, banker in Perth, by his 
wife Jessie, daughto of JoJin Bum, writer 
to the Signot, Emnburgh. Educated at 
Perth ^ammar school and Edinburgh 
IJniveraty, he passed on 25 Deo. 1853 to 
the Sootuiih bar, where he enjoyed a fair 
practice. A conservative in politics, he 
wiui not offered promotion till 1174, when 
he was appointed advocate depute on the 
formation of Disraeli’s second ministry. 
In 1877 ho became sheriff of Stirling and 
Dumbarton, and in 1885 of Perthshire. 

I In 1880 ho was raised to tho bench, when 
he took the title of Lord Kincoimoy. . His 
caroer as a judge proved eminently success- 
ful He died at Kincaimey on 8 Oct. 
1909, and was buried at Caputh. In 
1864 Gloag married Helen, daughter of 
James Bum, writer to tho Signot, Edin- 
burgh, by whom ho had ono son, William 
Murray Gloag, professor of law at Glasgow 
University, and throe daughters. There is 
a portrait of him, by Sir George Reid, at 
Kincaimey. 

[Scotsman, 9 Oct. 1909 ; Roll of tho Faculty 
of Advocates; Records of the Jiiriilical 
Society ; History of the Speoulativo Soinoty, 
pp. 32, 145, 201.] G. W. T. 0. 

GODFREY, DANIEL (1831-1903), 
bandmaster and composer, eldest of four 
sons of Charles Godfrey, bandmaster of 
tho Coldstream guards for fifty years, was 
bom at Westminster on 4Sopt. 1831. His 
eldest brother, George William Godfrey, was 
well known as a playwright. Daniel was 
educated at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where ho subroquently became profeasor of 
military miimo and was elected a fellow. 
In his early days he was a flute player in 
Juilien’s orchestra and at tho Royal Italian 
Opera. In 1856, on tho recommendation 
of Sir Michael Costa, ho was, through the 
influence of the Prince Consort, appointed 
bandmaster of the Grenadier guards, and one 
of his first duties was to play into J^ondon 
tho brigade 6f guards returning from tho 
Crimea. In 1863 he composed bis famous 
‘ Guards * wdtz for the ball given by the 
officers of the guards to King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra, then Prince and 
Prinoess of Wales, on their marriage. This 
was%llowod by the ‘ Mabel ’ and ‘ Hilda ’ 
waltzes, which enjoyed universal popularity. 
During one of the visits of the guards 
band to Paris, Bizet, tho composer of 
‘ Garmon,’ unconsciously caught the theme 
of one of them, and it figures in the finale to 
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the first act of Bizet’s *Les PSclieurs des 
Perles. ’ Godfrey made a tou» with his band 
in the United States in 1876 in celebration 
of the centenary of American Independence.^] 
It was tlie first visit of an English milita^ 
band, since the creation of the republic, 
and a spedai Act of Parliament had to be 
passed to authorise it. At Queen Viotoiia*8 
Jubilee (1887) he was promoted seoond- 
lieutenant—the who 

. ceived conunissicm in th^ army. He 
was also decorated with the jubilee x^fdal^ 
and clasp. In 1891 he reached the age 
limit of sixty, but his period of service was 
extended for five years. He retired from 
the army on 4 Sept. 1896, with the reputa- 
tion of England’s leading bandmaster. 
Subsequently he formed a private military 
band which played at the cnief exhibitions 
in England and with which he twice toured 
America and Canada. He rendered spl endid 
service to the cause of military music, and 
was very successful as an ’ arranger ’ of com- 
positions for military bands. Ho died at 
Bccston, Nottinghamshire, on 30 June 1903. 
Godfrey married in 1856 Joyce Boyles, by 
whom ^ had two sons and three daughters. 
His oldest son, Dan Godfrey (6. 1868), a well- 
known conductor, is musi^ director to the 
corporation of Bournemouth. A cartoon of 
Godfrey by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
Fair ’ on 10 Marcn 1888. 

[Musical Times, Aug. 1903 ; British Musical 
Biogr. ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 1906, ii. 
192; Theatre, 1891, 1899 (portrait); private 
infurmatioii.] ^ J. C. H. 

GODKIN, EDWIN LAWRENCE (1831- 
1002), editor and author, born on 2 Oct. 
1831 at his maternal grandmother’s house 
at Moyne, co. Wicklow, was eldest child of 
James Godkin [q. v.], presbyterian clergy- 
man and journalist with strong nationalist 
sympathies. His mother, Sarah Lawrence, 
was of Cromwellian ancestry. Of delicate 
health, he spent his early childiiood mainly 
in Wicklow, and when seven years old was 
sent to a preparatory school in Armagh, 
where his father was thed living.^ For 
over four years, from 1841 to 1846, he was at 
Silcoates school for the ^ildren of cpngre- 
gational ministers, near Wakefield in York- 
shire. In 1846 he entered Queen’s College, 
Belfast, Sir Robert Hart [q. v. Suppl. II] 
being a younger contemporary. He was 
first president of the Undergraduates’ 
Literary and Scientific Society; at tiie time 
(he wrote later) ^John Stuart Mill was 
our prophet, but America was our Promised 
Land ’ (Life tgid Letters, i. p. 12). In 1861 
ho graduated B.A. and .went to London 


to read for the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, taking 
rooms in the Temple. He soon turned to 
authorship and journalism. Godkin under- 
took some literary work for Cassell’s 
publishing house, with which his fatiier was 
connected. In 1853 that firm published 
his first book, 'The Histojy of Hungary 
and the Magyars from thiSr Earliest Period 
to the Close of the Late War.’ In October 
1863 the 'Daily News’ sent him out as 
special coirespondent to Turkey on the 
eve of the Cdmean war. He joiim Omar 
Pasha’s anny, and was in the Crimea until the 
endj^ the war, returning home in September 
1855. This experience gave him a lifelong 
hatred of war; he held that the most 
important result ofibhe Crimean iprar was 
‘ the creation and development of the special ^ 
correspondents of newspapers’ (Life and 
Letters, i. 100). 

After writing for a short time for the 
' Northern Whig ’ at Belfast, ho went out 
in November 1856 to the United States, 
and almost immediately made ^ tour in 
the southern state.s, noting the effims of the 
slave system. He corresponded with the 
London ‘ Daily Nows,’ and was admitted to 
the bar of the state of Nojv York in Feb. 
1858. In 1860 he mt^o a tour in Europe 
for his health. While ho was in Europe 
the Amerfoan civil war broke out, and be 
strongly supported the North, writing to 
the ‘ Daily Nows * in condomnatiqn of the 
British attitude with roganl to the Trent 
incident. On returning to the UnifId 
States in September 1862, while continuing 
his letters to the ‘Daily News,’ he wrote 
for the * Now York Times,’ tho ‘ North 
American Review,’ and ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’ 
Ho also took charge for a short time of the 
‘Sanitary Commission Biillotin.’ In 1864 
he wrote of liimself ‘I am by nature 
rather fitted for an outdoor than an indoor 
life. 1 have not got thd literary tempera- 
ment ’ (Life and Letters, i. 229). In July 
1865 he established in New York a weekly 
journal ‘ Tho Nation,’ ta represent indepen- 
I dent thought in the Tjnitcd States. The 
paper, was started by subscription, but it 
did not pay in its early stages, and after 
the first year ho took it over almost entirely 
as, his private venture. He edited and ' 
wrote mist of it till 1881, when he sold it 
to the ‘ Evom'ng Post,’ of which it became 
a kind Of weekly edition. In 1883 he 
became editor in chief of both papers, 
retiring on account of ill-health in 1899. 
During mott of this time his sub-editor was 
his friend, W. P. Garrison, son of William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

I?h6 firstprospoctus of the ‘ Nation ’ stated 
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that it * will not be the organ of any commission appointed to devise a ' Plan for 
party, sect, or body * th® government of cities in the State of 

It thus inaugurated a new departure in New York,* which reported to the Now 
American* journalism, and it influenced^ i; York Legislature in 1877. In 1895 he 
public opinion in the United States, not was made an unpaid civil service cotn- 
oy the extent of its circulation, which was missioner. In 1^9 he paid a visit to 
comparatively small, but by its literary England, after an interval of twenty-seven 
power and transparent honesty. Its con- years.. Thereafter he kept in close touch 
tributors included the most accomplished with men and events in the United Kingdom, 
men of letters on both sides of the Atiantic; among the closest of his English friends 
(Sir) Leslie Stephen [q. v. Suppl. II], who being Mr. James Bryce and Professor A. V. 
stayed with Godkin in New York in 1868 and Dicey. He was, like his father before him, 
formed a high opinion of his character and a lifelong advocate of home rule for Ireland, 
capacity, was English correspondent of the and contributed two articles to the liberal 
paper from that year till 1873 (Maitland’s * Handbook of Home Rule * (1887) edited 
Life, i. 207-237). The ‘ Nation * ' was by Mr. Bryce. As homo ruler, free trader, 
read by the two classes wliicli in America opponent of war and annexation, and advo- 
havo most to do with fonning political and cate of honest and economical iulmini- 
economic opinion, editors and university straiion, he was in lino with the advanced 
teachers * (Bryce, p. 378). Its superiority section of the liberal party in the United 
w'as *duo to one man, Mr. E. L. Godkin, Kingdom, before socialism had come to the 
with whom,* wrote J. R. Lowell, ‘ I do not front, and he criticised with some bittorness 
always agree, but wliose ability, infonna- the leaders on the tory side. His views 
tion, and urillinching integrity liavo made arc fully expounded in his * Reflections and 
the “ NaCion ’* what it is ’ (Life and Letters, Oommonts * (New York, 1895) ; * Problems 
i. 251). Ho was a determined opj[)onent of Modern Democracy ’ (New York, 1896) ; 
of corruption in political and municipal and ‘ Unforeseen Tendonoios of Democracy * 
life in America. Though his political (lioston, 1898). In 1897 ho was made, to his 
sympathies had ]ai4 with the rej)ublioan groat pleasure, an hon. D.O.L. of Oxford, 
as against the domocTatio party, yet After serious illness in 1900 ho sailed for 
on public grounds, as a civil service EnglandiuMay 1901, spent some time in tho 
refonner and as a freetrader, in 1884, ho Now Forast, died at Greenway on the Dart 
supported Cleveland’s candidature for the in Devonshire on 21 May 1902, and wots 
presidency ns against Blaine, llis papos buried in Ilaz^elboaoh churchyard in North- 
was ilio recognised organ of the indepeii- amptonshiro. An inscription on his grave 
dents or ‘ Mugwumps ’ between 1884 and by Mr. Bryce describes him as ‘ Publicist, 
1894. On the other hand he strongly economist and moralist.* " in his memory 
opposed Cleveland when in 1895 he at- the ‘ Godkin Lectures,’ on ‘ The Essentials 
tacked England in his Vonozuolan message, of Free (Sovcrninent and t he Duties of 
He w'<as especially outspoken against the Citizen,* were established at Harvard 
Tammany Hall and its system, and was University. 

subjected in consequence to virulent Godkin was married twice: (1) in 1859, 
attacks and constant libel actions by tbo at Nowhaveii, Connecticut, to Frances Eliza- 
loadcrs of Tamracany. In December 1894, both (d, 1875), older daughter of Siunucl 
after the temporary defeat of Tammany, Edmund Fopte, by whom bo had tiureo chil- 
largely or mainly owing to bis efforts, dren, one of whom, a son, survived him ; (2) 
lie was presented svitli a loving cup ' in in 1884 to Katherine, daughter of Abraham 
grateful recognition of fearless and un- iSands. Both wives were of American 


faltering service to tlio city of Now York * 
(Life oiid Letters, ii. 181). He was opposed 
to the Spanish-Amorican war, as well os 
to the South African war of Great Britain, 
and to the American annexation of Ilaw'aii 
and the Philippines. He was also opposed, 
on economic grounds, to liigh tariffs, to the 
silver policy, and to bimet^lism. 

In 1870 he declined an offer of the 
professorship of history at Harvard Univer- 
sity. In 1875 ho removed to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, but went bock to New York 
in 1877. In 1875 be became a member of a 


birth.. 

Godkin was a man of marked talent. 
He combined with wide reading and know- 
ledge of many countries a personal attraction 
which mode him the * faithful friend and 
charming companion’ of the loaders of 
thought in both England and America. Ho 
gave llis life’s work to his adopted country, 
the United States, but he was never com- 
pletely assimilated. Matthew Arnold con- 
sidered him *a typical specimen of the 
Irishman of culture * (Life and Letters, ii. 1). 
His Hish blood gave him singular frankness 
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and buoyancy of spirits, especially in his 
earlier years, together with a trenchant 
stylo, pow^ of Borofuan and humour, 
and keen sympathies. His TOlitical views, 
which were deemed by mhhj^ Englishmen the 
' soundest ’ and * sanest ’ in America, were 
those of a philosophic radical, thou^ in, 
later and more pessimistiQ, years *a dis- 
illusioned radical ’ (Life and LeUerSt ii. 238). 
Ho belonged to the school, without sharing 
the }x)dantry, of the early Benthamites, 
and he remained to the end of his life an 
mlvaiiccd liberal in the sense which would 
liav(3 been given to that term ^tween 1848 
and 1870. He was not so much a man of 
original ideas as original in the strengtii 
and constancy with which he held by his 
principles and beliefs. By the mere force of 
iiis coiwictions and the abiUiy with which 
he illustrated them ho evoked a fervent 
cntliiisiasm for the commonplaces of good 
government and honest administration. 

( Autlioritics (.‘ited ; Life an<l Letters of 
Kchvin lyaAvrence (lodkin, edited by Kollo 
Ogden, 1007 ; Janu s J5rye(*, Studies in Con- 
temporary Biogra])liy, 1003; »1. F. Klmtlc^s, 
Histori('al Kssays, 1000; Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan, p. 205; 'I’hc 'rinu'S, 23 May 1002; 
Annual Jiegister, 1002 ; private information, j 

(}. P. L. 

GODWIN, GKOHGK NELSON (1846- 
1007), Mampshire anti(piary, only surviv- 
ing son of Edward Godwin, a draper of 
Wineli ester, and afterwards a farmer of 
Mi^lksbam, by bis Avifo Mary TugwcJl, was 
born at Winchester on 4 July 18-16. With 
an only sistcT, Sarali Diuisa, he w as brought 
up at WiiichesttT, and was educated there at 
a private scliool. After engaging in private 
tuition, and <pialifying in 1868 at the 
Loudon (killege of Divinity, ho was ordained 
deacon in 1800 and priest in 1870. He 
subsec|ncn(ly proeooxl(?(i to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he gained the Cliiff memorial 
prize in 1882, and graduated B.A. in 1884 
and ILD. in 1887. After filling curacies at 
lleanrtr (1860-72), East Bergholt (1873-6), 
.and (Japel ISt. Mary (1876-7), he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of tlio forces in 1877, and 
continued in the army until 1800, serving 
aff Malta, Cairt), Dublin, the Curragh, and 
Netley Hospital. From 1890 to 1893 he 
was vicar of East Boldre, and after holding 
other parocliial appointments, became 
curate in charge of Stokosby, Great Yar- 
mouth, in 1904. 

Godwin was best known as an antiquary 
and local historian. He was one of the 
founders of the Hampshire Field Club and 
Arclueological Society, and was a leading 
authority on the history of Hampshire 
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and ncighltoufing counties. His * Civil 
War in fiampsmie, 1642-45, and the 
Story of Basinff House* (1882; new 
edit. 1904) embodies exhaustive researohes 
into original authorities. He also wrote, 
amongst other topographioal works, *The 
G^een Lanes of Hampshire, Surrey, and 
^ssex * (1882), and (\nth H. M. Gilbert) 
* Bibliotheca Hantoniensis ’ (1891). He was 
editor of ‘Hampshire Notes and Queries* 
1896-9. His special knowledge was freely 
placed at the service of antiquarian and 
scientihe societies. He died suddenly of 
heart failure wliilo sta^nng. for tlie night 
at an inn in little Walsinj^am on 10 Jan. 
1907, and was buried in the churchyard of 
that village. Godwin was twice married: 
(1) on 13 Fob. 1870 to Mary Godwin (of 
a diiiercnt family), by whom he had one 
daughter; (2) on 8 Aug. 1899 to Rose 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Jay of 
Camden Town, who survived him without 
issue. 

Jn addition to Iho works mentioned, 
Godwin published : 1. ‘ A Guidb to the 
Maltese Islands,' 1880. 2. ‘Materials for 
English Cliurcl) History, 1625-49,* 1895. 
Ho left unpublished ‘F . 011011 Prisoners of 
War at Rye and Wkichestor.* 

f Hampshire Observer and Hamiwliim 
(‘lironiclo, 19 Jan. 1907 ; Orockford’s CkTioal 
Directory ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private infor- 
mation.] 0. W. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, OITO (1829-1907). 
pianist and composer, w'as born of iJewish 
parcaits on 21 Aug. 1829 in the ‘ free city ’ 
of Hamburg, where Mendelssohn w as born 
in 1809. His grandfather and father were 
Hamburg merchants, with an English con- 
nection, their firm having branches in 
Glasgow and Mancliester. In early yout h 
Otto was given pianoforte lessons by Jakob 
Sclunitt (younger brother of Aloys), and 
harmony lessons by Fried. W. (irund. 
Mendelssohn opened the Leipzig (kinser- 
vatorium on 3 April 1843, and Goldschmidt 
entered it in the following autumn. Ho 
studied there assiduously for thnxi years, 
attending Mendelssohn’s select, class for 
Iiianoforte jihrasing, and learning pianoforte 
technique from Plaidy and coimteriioint 
from Ilauiitmann. He came to know 
Joachim, while W. S. Rocksiro [q. v.] was a 
fellow-student. Jenny Lind [q. v.J apixjarcd 
at the Gewandhaus at Leipzig on 4 Dec. 
1845. From 1846 to 1848 Goldschmidt 
taught and played in Hamburg. In 1848 
he was sent to Paris to study under 
Chopin;r but the revolution drove him 
to England before he could fulfil his 
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purpose. On 31 July 1848 he phiycxl in 
London at a concert given foi^ charity by 
Jenny Lind (who was by this time aban- 
doning the stage) in the concert-room of 
Her Majesty’s Tht‘atrc ; ho also appeared 
in London on 27 March 1849 at Ella’s 
Musical Union. In January 1850 ho 
met Jenny Lind at Lubeck. In the 
samo year she began a long y\inerican tour 
under Phiiieas T. Barnum. In May 1851, 
when her musical director, pianist, and 
accompanist, Benedict, was leaving for 
England, she sent for Cloldschmidt to take 
his place. They were married at Boston 
according to the rites of the Episcoi)al 
Church^’bii 5 Jan. 1852. Jfer ago was then 
thirty-two, his twenty-three. From 1852 
to 1855 they lived in Dresden, making 
frequent concert- tours. In 1856 they came 
to England, and shortly settled there. In 
1859 Goldschmidt became natUTtaliscd in 
this country. In 1802 he began to edit 
with Sir^Williarn Sterndale Bennett [q. v.] 
the * Chorale Book for England,* in which 
German stock-tunes were set to hymn- 
translations alroatly made by Catherine 
Winkworth in her ‘ Lyra Germanica.’ In 
1863 and 1866 Goldschmidt conducted the 
choral portions of t\w> festival when Jenny 
Lind appeared at Diisseldorf at tlio Whit- 
suntide Niedorrheinisohes Musikfest, wdiere 
she had already sung in 1846 and 18«55. In 
1863 ho joined the Royal Academy of Music 
as pianoforte professor, under Charles Luca» 
as principal. In 1866 Sterndale Bennett be- 
came principal, and Goldschmidt was from 
1866 to 1868 vice-principal. From 1864 
to 1869 he advised Dr. I'cmple about music 
at Rugby. In 1867 Jenny Lind sang at 
Hereford musical festival, and Goldschmidt 
produced there his * Ruth, a Biblical Idyll ’ ; 
this was heard again in 1869 at Exeter Hall, 
and in Diisseldorf on 20 Jan. 1870, when 
Jenny Lind made her last public appearance 
except for charity. In 1 876 A. D. Coleridge, 
an"* enthusiastic amateur, got together an 
amateur choir for the firot performance in 
England of Bach’s B minor Mass (26 April 
1876, St. James’s Hall). The * Bach Choir ’ 
theroupoi^ame into being and Goldschmidt 
was appointed conductor. He held that 
office till 1885. His wife helped in the 
chorus. He edited many masterpieces 
for the collection eidled the ‘ Bach Choir 
Magazme.’ In 1876 ^e was elected a 
member of the Athenaeum Club under 
Rule II. His wife died on 2 Nov. 1887. 
In February 1891 ho published a valuable 
collection of her cadenzas and fioiiture. 
He died on 24 Feb. 19Q7 at his*"*house, 

1 Moreton Gardens, South Kensington, and 


was buried by his wife's^ side at Wynds 
Point Oil the Malvern Bills. He left two 
sons and a daughter. ^ 

Although Goldschmidr's opportunities 
came through his Wife’s «‘olcbrity, he used 
them w^isrly, and his (■(’rman tJiorougli- 
nesfir, his sincerity of disjjosition, and his 
courtly manner made him awdeome factor 
in numifrless musical activities. lie w\is 
a knight of the Swedish order of tlui 
Vasa (1876), and w^as given the Swedish 
gold medal ‘ litteris et n i tibus,’ w ith the 
commander ribbon of the polar star (1893). 
Ho w as ii chief officer or honorary member 
of the majorfty of London musical institu- 
tions. He owned the ori‘:inal autograph of 
Beethoven’s 1802 letter to his brothers, 
called ‘ Beethoven’s Will.’ and i)resciiU il 
this in 1888 to the JIamburg Stadt- 
bibliothek. As a performer ho w'as a 
surviving link with the Mendelssohn 
period, and his direct testimony to Men- 
delssohn’s style as a pianist (clear and 
expressive, hut almost pedalless) was im- 
portant. lie said that Mendelssohn stood 
nhvays throughout his two-hour class. 
As a composer, Goldschmidt belonged to 
Mendelssohn’s ora ; besides ‘ Ruth,’ his 
published works were, * Music, an Ode ’ 
(Ijceds, 1898), a pianoforte concerto, a 
pianoforte trio, and various studies and 
pieces for the pianoforte. His publications 
arc numbered down to op. 27. 

[The Times, ^ Feb., 1 March, 13 May 1907 
(will) ; Holland and Rockstro’s Life of Jenny 
Linds Musical Her^, May 1896; private 
information.] . ’ C. M-n. 

GOLDSMID, Sib FREDERICK JOHN 
(1818-1908), major-general, born on 19 May 
1818 at Milan, was only son of Lionel Prager 
Goldsmid, an officer of the 19th dragoon 
guards, and grandson of Benjamin Gold- 
smid [q. v.], Jewish financier. Ho eariy 
showed an aptitude for foreign languages, 
and after education at an English school 
in Paris he passed tliM^ough King’s CoUego 
school td* lOng^s College, London. In 
January 1839 he received a commission 
in the East India 'Oompany’s army, and 
in April joined the 37th M^hdras native 
infantry. In August 1840 liis regiment 
was ordered to China, and there Goldsmid 
served as c^jutant in the actions at Canton 
and along the coast, for which ha received 
the Chinese war m^al. In the course of 
the campaign ho first turned his attention 
to the study of Oriental languages, for which 
ho showed a marked faculty. Returning to 
India in 1846 he qualified as interpreter in 
Hindustani ; he was appointed interpreter 
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fur Persian in 1849 and for Arabic in 1851. 
livthe last year ho obtained his company, 
and was promoted assistant-adjutant- 
ge 4 eral of the Nagpur subsidiary field 
force. Sh( )rtly after, thanks to the induonce 
of General Jolin Jacob [q. v.], Goldsmid 
entered the civil service, first as deputy 
collector ai\d then as assistant-commissioner 
for the si ttlemont of alienatodtlands in 
the newly acquired province of Sind. 

On his return to Kngland in 1855 he 
volunteered for active service in the Crimea, 
and was at tochod to the Turkish contingent 
at Kertch under General Sir liobort Vivian 
[q. v.]. ] loro ho soon acquired a knowledge 
of Turkish. In recognition of liis services 
he receivf d the Turkish war medal, the 
order of the Medjidio (4th class), and a 
brevet majority in the army. Ho returncil 
to India in 1856, and took up judicial 
work at Sliikarpur. Subsequently he 
served on the staff of Sir Bartle Frero [q. v.]. 
then chief commiss^ner of Sind, and 
during the Mutiny he distinguished himself 
in various dangerous missions. 

In 1861 Golchsmid first became connected 
with the great scheme for linking up East 
and West by telegraph.. In that year he 
arranged with the chieifs of Baluchistan 
and Makran for telegraph construction 
along the coast of Gwodar; his success 
in the negotiations was acknowledged 
by the Bombay govemni 0 nt. In 1863 he 
was promoted brevet lieut. -colonel. In 
1864 he was selected to superintend the 
gigantic task of caning the wires from 
Europe across Persia and Baluchistan 
to India. He accompanied Col. Patrick 
Stewart when laying the Persian Gulf 
cable, and later proceeded by way of 
Bagdad and Mosul to Gomilantinople. 
There, after protracted negotiation^ he 
carri^ through the Indo-Ottoman tele- 
mph. treaty. In 1865, on the deatli«;of 
Col. Patrick Stewart, ho was appointed 
director-general of the Indo-European 
telegraph, and at once started for Teheran 
to assist in negoiiatihg a telegraph treaty 
with the Persian government. For his 
services^ in securing the Anglo-Porsian 
convention he was made a C.B. iji 1866, 
and received the thanks of the government 
of India. From Teheran he travelled | 
overland to India and back again to 
Europe to settle the terms of amission 
of the Indo-European telegraph to the 
European system. Subsequently Gol(| 8 mid 
personally superintended the construction 
of the telegraph line across the whole ex- 
tent of Persia. Of that arduous work ho 
gave an interesting and c^racteristically 
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modest account in * Travel and Telegraph ’ 
(1874). 

After resigning the directorship of the 
Indo-European telegraph in 1870, Gk>ldsmid 
was appointed in tho following year a 
commissioner for tho delimitation of tho 
boundary between Persia and Balucliistan, 
and his award was eventually accepted by 
the Shah’s government. In tho same year 
Goldsmid was entrusted with tho even 
more delicate task of investigating the 
claims of Persia and Afghanistan to the 
province of Seistan. A full account of 
tho proceedings oC tho commission is 
contained in the voluminous collection of 
papers, entitled ‘Eastern Persia’ (l'870-72), 
which was edited with an introduction 
by Goldsmid, and published under tlu^ 
authority of the India office in two volumes 
in 1876. It was a singular testimony to 
Goldsmidls tact and ability that despite 
tho determined procrastination of the 
Persian commissioners a U^mporary settle- 
ment of this thorny question was reached, 
but not till the British commissioners had 
twice visited tho disputed territory. TJie 
arbitral award was published at Teheran 
on 19 Aug. 1872 ; Persia was confinneil in 
the posst^ssion of Seiran, while a section of 
the Hclmund was loft in Afghan territory. 
The strict impartiality of the awaid satisfied 
neither party, but it had the desired effect 
of keeping the peace. For bis services 
•Goldsmid was created a K. 0.8.1. in 1871, 
and received the thanks of the government . 
of India. He retired from th% army on 
1 Jan. 1875 with a special pension and 
tho ranl^of major-general. 

Goldsmid’s publio career was not ended. 
In 1877 he was appointed British repre- 
sentative on tho international commission 
to inquire into Indian immigration in^ 
Reunion. A joint report was issued in' 
February 1878, and a separate report in 
the follomng Aj^ril. In 1880 Goldsmid 
accepted the post of contr^er of crown 
lands (Daira Sanieh) in Egypt, and witnessed 
the outbreak there in September 1881. 
In June 1882 ho was despatched by Lord 
Qronv^e [q. v.] oi^, a diplomatic mission 
to Constantinople ; and on hiff return to 
ildexandria he rendered useful service in 
the oajtnpaign of 1882 by organising the 
intelligence department, for whioh he 
received the thanks of Viscount Wolseley 
and tlie war office. On liis .resigning the 
control of the crown lands on 1 May 1883 
the Khedive bestowed on him the Osmanio 
decoration of the second class and the 
bronze star. 

On leaving Egypt, Qpldsmid accented 
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from Leopold II, King of the Belgians, 
the post of ‘ administrateiir doegue de 
rassociation intemationalc ’ in tlie Congo, 
and he undertook the organisation of tlic 
administrative system in the new state. 
But soon after reacliing the Congo Golds- 
mid’s health broke down, and he returned 
to England on 31 Dec. 1883. Thenceforth 
ho resided mainly in London, devoting 
himself to literary work conncotkl with liis 
Oriental studies, and taking an active 
interest in various religious and pliilan- 
thropic institutions. lie died at Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, on 12 Jan. 1908, 
and was buried at Ilollingbounie, Kent. 
On 2 Jan. 1849 ho married Mary (J. 1900), 
eldest daughter of Lieut. -general George 
Mackenzie Steuart, by wliom ho had issue 
two sons and four dauglilors. 

In afldition to the works already men- 
tioned, and to many pamphlets and re- 
views, Goldsmid publislied ‘ Saswi and 
Ihinliu,* a poem in the original Sindi, mtli a 
metrical translation (1803). and an authori- 
tative life of ‘ Sir James Outram ’ (2 vols. 
1880; 2nd edit. 1881). His knowledge of 
Eastern languages phiced liim in the 
l\)refront of Oriental critics. He joined 
t-hc Royal Asiatic 8(/(ycty in 1864, and was 
an ordinary mombor of the council for brief 
periods between 1875 and 1889, Ho held 
the post of secretary from Kovembor 1885 
to June 1887, and that of vico-prosident 
from 1890 to 1905. Ho was also a vice- 
president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and presided over the geographical section 
of the British Association at the Birming- 
ham meeting of 1886. 

I The TinioM, 13 Jan. 1908 ; Journal, Royal 
Asiatic Soe., April 1908, art. by T. il. 
'rhorntori ; Geographical Journal, Feb. 1908, 
art. by Sir T. 11. llolrlich ; Sir Frwlt'rit'k 
(ioldsniid. Travel and 'r<’l('graph, 1874 ; Sir 
rrederuik Maurice, Campaign of 1882 in 
1908, p. 21; L. Fraser, India under 
L>rd Curzon and After, 1911, p. 117.] 

G. S. W. 

GOODALL, FREDERICK (1822-1904), 
artist, bom in St. John’s Wood, London, 
on 17 Sept. 1822, was son of Edward 
Goodall [q. v.], the Me engraver, by his 
wife Ali^ Le Petit, gpranddaughter of a 
Frenchman who was a printer of coloured 
engravings. Goodall’s two brothers, Ed- 
ward Goodall and Walter Goodall [q. v.], 
also made a ijfrautation as artists. 

Frederick, who as a child was i^puscinaied 
by Turner’s drawings, was educated at 
the Wellington Road Academy, a private 
school which Charles Dickens h^ attended. 
From tliirteen to twenty-one he was a pupil 
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of his fatli(‘r, who taught Jiini oil painting; 
ho also joined at sixteen a life class m St. 
Martin’s Liiiie, where Etly had received in- 
struction. In 1838 ho wejit on a sketcliing 
tour through Normandy, and soon after ex- 
tended his travels to Brittany and Ireland. 

As early as 1836 Go'Klall exhibited 
water-colour paintings of A\’iIlesdon Oliureh 
and Lambeth Palace at the Society of Arts ; 
the second picture was awarded the Isis 
medal of the society. At tlic samtj yJace 
he exhibited in 1838 an oil painting, 
‘ Finding tho Dead Boily of a Miner in the 
Thames Tunnel,* which u as awarded tho 
large silver medal of tlio society, lii 1839, 
when only seventeen, he showed at the 
Royal Af;ad<u»iy his ‘ Frendi Soldiers in a 
Cabaret.* Thenctjforth he was a regular 
exhibitor at tho Academy until 1902, only 
omitting tJie three years 1858, 1871, and 
1874. Two of his early works, ‘The Tired 
Soldmr * (1842) and ‘ The X'illage Holiday * 
(1847), are now in the Vernon colleetioii at 
the 'J’ato Gallery and show the inlluence 
of Wilkie, a good copy of whose ‘ Penny 
Wedding’ belonged to Good all’s father. 
A picture, ‘ Raising the Maypole,* at I he 
Academy in 1851, proved ve ry popular, and 
an engraving ^vidcly cxtc'iided its vogue. 
In 1852 Goodall was elected A.R.A. His 
‘Cranmer at the Traitor’s Gate’ (1856) 
was engraved in lino by bis father. His 
promise attracted tJio notice of Samuel 
Rogers and Sir Robert; Peel, and he early 
(‘n joyed the patroi lagc of ] )ietn rtj 1 ai yers. In 
1857 Goodall visited Venieo and Cluoggia. 

The ^vinter of 1858 and the s})ring of 
1859 wore sj)ent in Egypt, which Goodall 
revisited in 1870. From tho date of liis 
first Egyptian sojourn to tho end of his 
eaicor Goodall largely devoted himself to 
Eastern subjects, and thus vastly extended 
liis iiojailarity. Tho first of his Eastern 
pamtings was ‘ hlarly Morning in the 
Wilderness of Shur’ (Royal Academy in 
1860). Tlicro followed ‘ ’i’Jie First Born ’ 
(1861) and ‘ The Return of a Pilgrim from 
Mecca ’ (1862). Elected R.A. in 1863, 
Goodall exhibited in 1864, as his diploma 
work, ‘ The Nubian Slave.’ Among paintings 
of like tl^eme wliich followed were : ‘ TJio Ris- 
ing of tho Nile ’ (1865), ‘ Hagar and Ishmael ’ 
(1866), ‘Rebekah at tho WeU’ (1867), 
‘Joohebed* (1870), *Head of the House 
at Prayer ’ (1872), ‘ Subsiding of the Nile ’ 
(1873), ‘Rachel and her Flock’ (1875), 
‘The Return from Mecca’ (1881), ‘The 
Flight into Egypt ’ (1884), ‘ Gordon’s Last 
Mes^nger* (1886), and ‘By tho Sea of 
Galilee (1888), now at the People’s Palace, 
Mile End. La 1889 ho painted English 
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IfliiclscapoH suoli as ‘A Distant View of 
Harrow on the Hill’ (1889) and ‘ Bcachy 
Head’ (18!)G). MeanwJiile he pursued liis 
Eastern I iK nies in ‘ Sheep-Shearing in Egypt ’ 
(1802) and ‘ Jjaban’s Pasturo’ (1895). In 
1807 ‘ The rloughinan and tlio Shepherdess * 
was ac([uir( d for the Tate (hillery by public 
KubseriptJoii. Goodall from time to time 
in later life painted portraits. AiHong his 
Bittc?rs were Sir Moses Montofiore (1800), 
AVilJiaui Bi atty-Kingston, his wife (1800), 
his da-ughh r, Rica (1804), and (Sir) Ander- 
son Crilclicl t (1808). Goodall’s portrait by 
himself was exhibited at t he Royal Academy 
in 1881. 

Ill 1S7G Goodall purchased I he estate of 
Grims Dyke, Harrow, and on it his friend 
Norman Shaw built an imposing residence. 
But after some twelve years Goodall 
rcturjied to London, and his Harrow house 
passed in 1800 to Sir William Schwenck 
Gilbert [(j. V. Siippl. II]. At the end of 
his life he published a volume of gossiping 
‘ Reininisei rices ’ ( 1 002). He died on 20 July 
1004 at 02 Avenue Road, St. John’s Wofxl, 
where he had resided since his removal 
from Harrow, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. 

He married in 1872 Alice, daughter of 
John Tarry, a lawyer, and by licr liad a 
large family, including Eredcriek Trevelyan 
Goodall [(j. V,] and Howard Goodall [q. v.], 
both artists, who pralcccasod him. 

Goodivll fully satisfied the public tasb^, 
which liked a story told in paint clearly, 
correct in detail, and ^vilh a certain simple 
kind of sc'iiti men t. His pain ting throughout 
his career showed much technical ability 
but very little inspiration. 

[(Joodjill’s Rcininisccnces, 1902, with list of 
pictures and drawings ; Graves’s Royal Aciwl. 
Exhibitor.s, 19()5-G; The Times, 21 July 1904.] 

E. W.G-n. 

GOODMAN, Mrs. JULIA, whose 
maiden name was Salaman (1812-1906), 
portrait painter, bom in London on 9 Nov. 
1812, was eldest of tho family of twelve 
sons and two daughters of Simeon Ken- 
sington Salaman by liis wife Alice Cowen, 
Charles Kensington Salaman [q. v. Suppl. 
II] was her eldest brother ^ter attenmng 
a private school in Isl^ton, JuHa develop^ 
a taste for art, receiving lessons from Rol^t 
Ealknor, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. At 
first she successfully copied old masters but 
soon devoted herself to portrait painting, 
and obtained many commissions. In 1838 
she exhibited for tho first time at the Royal 
Aciiderny, her last picture appearing there 
in 1901. Among her sitters were many 


persona prominent in society, inclurling tho 
Earl of Westmorland, Sir John Erichsen, 

Sir Erancis Goldsinid, Sir G. A. MaefaiTen, 
Prof. David] Marks [q. v. Suppi. 11], and 
(filbert I Abbott a. Beckett. Her portraits 
in oils or pastels ' numbered more than a 
thousand. She died at^Brighlon on 30 Dec. 
1906, and was buried in the Gqlder’s Green 
cemetery of the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. 

In 183G she married Louis Goodman, a 
( Ity merchant, who died in 1878. Among 
her seven children were Edward John 
Goodman, at one time sub-editor of tho 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and Walter Goodman, 
a portrait painter, who ].>ainted a good 
portrait of his mother. 

fjewish (51iri)uiclo, 4 Jan. 1007.] M. E. 

GORDON, JAMES EREDERIOK 
SlvlNNKR (1821-1904), Scottish antiquary, 
bom at Keith, Banihshire, in 1821, claimed 
descent from the Gordons of Gleiibiicket, 
in Strathdoii. E(lueat(*d at Keith School 
and then at Madras C^ollege, St. Andrews, 
he gained, wIumi lifteen years of age, the 
Grant bursary at St. Andrew's University, 
and graduated there with, distinction in 
1840, j)ro(!ec(ling M.A. ill 1842. Appointed 
organising mast(‘r in the (cjiiscopal) national 
schools at Edinburgh, he w'as ordained 
d<‘acon in tho Scottish Ejiiscopal CJhiireh 
in 1843 and jiriest the next y(*ar. Afl<T 
Ui first curacy to the bishop of Moray 
(Dr. Low') at Pittenweem, Eifeshire, 
he removed in 1813 to Eorres as 
curate U) Alexander Ewing, afterw'ards 
bishoj) of Argyll and the Isles at 
h’orres ( 1843-4). His experiences at Pitlen- 
wceiu arc narrated in his ‘ Scotiehroiiicon.’ 

In 1844 he w as translated to the charge of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow', 
tho oldest post- Reformat ion church in 
Scotland, and there ho remained till 1890, 
w'heii lie retired owing to advancing years. 

At Glasgow ho devoted much energy to 
tho development of episcopacy, and raised 
funds wdierewith to* remodel and endow 
his church. He was a pioneer in effecting 
the removal of ruinous tenements and 
slums in the neighbourhood, thus ini* 
tiatinjE the movemei^ which resulted, in 
the Glasgow Improveiftbnt Act of 18W; 
His t'High Ghuroh ’ tendencies sometimes 
led to friction in his own denoinination ; 
but his earnest philanthropio work biQpght * 
him generil admiration. ' 

Gordon 1^ at the same time a stienuot#* 
literary life, closely studying the history of 
^e oatholio and the epiioopal ohurohes in 
Sootlaiid, and the antiquities of Glasgopr. 
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His chief publioaiion was ‘ The Ecclesias- 
tical Chronicle for Scotland ’ (4 vols. Glas- 
gow, 1867), an elaborate and erudite work, 
which displayed much research ; the first 
two volumes, entitled * Scotichronicon,* 
contain a sketch of the pre-lleformation 
church, and an extended version of Keith’s 
‘ Catalogue of Scottish Bishops * ; the third 
and fourth volumes, entitled ‘ Monasticon,’ 
give the history of the Scottisli monasteries, 
and biographies of the Roman catholic 
bishops of the post- Rofonnat ion mission. 
Gordon also published (all at Glasgow): 
J. ‘ Glasghu Eacics * (a history of Glasgow, 
written in a lively style), 1872. 2. ‘ The 
Rook of the Chronicles of Keith, Grange, 
Ruthven, Cairncy, and Botriphnio,* 1880. 

3. New edition of Lachlan Shaw’s ‘His- 
tory of the Province of Moray,* 1882. 

4. ‘ Iona, a Description of the Island,* 
1885. 5. * Vado Mccum to and through 
tlui Cathedral of St. Kentigern of Glasgow,’ 
1894. Gordon also contributed an article 
on the ‘ »Scottish E 2 )isco 2 Jal Church’ to 
the ‘ CycJopmdia of Religious Denomina- 
tions* (Ijondoii, 1853), and wrote on 
‘ Meteorology * to several encyclo 2 )ajclias 
and journals. In 1857 ho received the de- 
gree of D.l). fivm Jfobart College*, U.S.A. 
Tic was an enthusiastic Freemason, having 
been initial ( h 1 as a student at 8t. Andrews 
in 1841, and he was the oldest member of 
the craft at his death. After resigning 
the charge of St. Andrew’s Church in 189p 
he livoA in retirement at Beith, Ayrshire, 
and died there on 23 Jan. 1904. lie was 
interred with masonic honours in Beith 
cemetery. 

[Glasgow Herald, 25 Jan. 1904; Scottish 
Guardian. 5 Feb. 1904; Clergy List, 1904; 
private information.] A. il. M. 

GORDON, Sm JOHN JAMES HOOD 
(1832-1908), general, born on 12 Jan. 
1832 at Aberdeen, was twin son of 
Captain William Gordon (1788-1834), 2nd 
Queen’s royal regiment. The father served 
through the Peninsular war, and married 
at Santarem in 1818 Marianna Carlotta Loi, 
daughter of Luiz Gonsalves do Mello, a 
government official in the province of 
Estremadura. His twin brother is General 
Sir Thomas Edwaid Gordon, K.C.JB. The 
twins wore tho youngest children . in a 
family of four sons and a daughter. John 
was educated at Dalmeny and at the 
Scottish Naval and Military ^oodemy, 
^Sdinburgh, and with his tdm brother 
entered the army, joining the 29th f^t 
on 21 Aug. 1849, ^nd beooming lieutencKt 
on 9 Jan. 1864. He served in the Jhdian 


Mutiny cam jmign of 1857- 8 with the Jaun- 
pur field force, attached to 97th regiment. 
Ho w'as at tho actions of Nasrutpur, Chanda 
(31 Ooi.), Ameerpur, and Sultanpur, at tlio 
siege and capture of Luc know, and storm- 
ing of the Kaiser Bagh. Tlio modal with 
clasp was awarded him. h^roru So 2 >tcmbcr 
1858 to A 2 iril 1859 lie acte d as field-adjutant 
to Colonel (Sir) Williafu Turner, com- 
manding tho troops on the Grand Trunk 
Road, near Benares, and the field force 
during o 2 )erations in Sh ihabad. Ho w;i8 
engaged in tho final attack on Jugdos- 
2 )ur, and in the action of Nowculi, and 
the subsequent pursuit. Mentioned in 
despatches, ho was proi noted captain on 
2 Dtic. 1859, and was imule brevc^t-major 
on 30 Nov. 1860 (Lond. Caz. 22 Feb. 1859). 
Gordon 2 >crformod regimental duly in India 
for the nc^xt eighteen years ; he was 
moted major in I860 and exchanged into 
the 46th regiment. Subsequently he was 
given the command of tho 29tli Punjab 
infantry, becoming licut.-c^oloiiel on 21 Aug. 
1875, and brevet colonel on 23 Ft'b. 1877. 
He served with the Jowaki Afridi expedition 
in 1877-8, and was thrice incnlioned in 
despatches, receiving tho medal and clasp. 

In the Afghan war of 1878-9 ho 2 >layod 
a prominent part, commanding tho 29tli 
Punjab infantry, which was attached to 
the Kurram Valley column, fie led a 
reconnaissance in force at Habib Kila on 
28 Nov. 1878, and discovered that the 


Afghans, so far from abandoning their 
guns os hod been rc 2 >ortcd, had taken 
up a strong, position on tho top of the 
pass. Gordon’s report made Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Lord) Roberts abandon all idea 
of a frontal attack on tho Pciwar Kotal 
(Lobd Rodjcbts, Forty-one Years in India, 
1898, p» 364). Gordon’s regiment formed 
tho advance guard in the turning move- 
ment on the Spingawi Kotal on 2 Dec. 
During the night march some Pathans of 
the 29th Punjab infantry fired signal shots 
to warn tho enemy of the British advance. 
Tho regiment was immediately displaced 
from its leading 2 >osition. An inquiry 
instituted by Gordon resulted in the dis- 
covery of some of the culprits. Sub- 
sequently he was engaged in thS Zaimukht 
expedition, including the assault of Zava, 
where he commanded the right column of 
General Tytler’s force. For his services in 
the Afghan war he reodved the medal with 
clasp and was made C.B. iu 1879. In ex* 
peditions to* Kmmana and against the 
Malikshahi Waziris in 1880 he was brigadier- 
l^neral in oommand of the troops {Lond, 
Qa^ 4 Feb. and 7 Nov 1879), He also 
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Borvod ill tli(» Miihsud Waziria expedition 
in 1881, w Ill'll lie coinniiindcd the second 
coliiiiiM ; In* WHS mentioned in despat olios 
and was tlianked by tln^ government 
Imlia. From 1883 to 1887 ho commandeil a 
brigade of the lleiigal army, and was imwlt" 
major-gcmer.d on 20 Dec. 1880. In tlio Bur- 
mes(' expetli:ion he commaiuh'd liis brigmle 
(lSSO-7), c'liid ho conducted the operations 
whioli aiieoei'ded in opening up the country 
b(?twei‘n IManipnr and Kendat. Once 
more lu* n'ceivod the thanks of the 
government of India (Land. Gaz, 2 Sept. 
J8S7). Hel liming to England, ho was 
made assistant military seeretary at head- 
quarters in 1800, and retained the oflice. 
till 1800. lie wa..s ])romot(*d lieiit. -general 
in 1801 and general in 1804. On 1 Jan. 
1807 he \xas nominated member of the 
council of [ndia, and held the post for 
ti'ii y<‘ars. Tie was advanced to K.(#.B. in 
1808, and to O.C.B. in 1008, and became 
colonel of 20th Fiinjab infantry in 1001. 
He resiilt'd in his last years at .‘15 Onslow 
(Square, London, (S.W^ He died at Edin- 
burgh on 2 Nov. 1008, and was buried in 
the Dean cemetery there. He married in 
1871 Ella (d. 1003), daughter of Edward 
Stralhearn, Lord (hmlon of Drumearn 
[q. V.], lord of appeal in ordinary, and had 
issue two surviving sons, botli ca))tains 
in the army. 

In 1004 Oordon published a history of 
the iSikhs, illustrated b^^ himself. 

[The Times, 3 Nov. 1008 ; Lord llohcrts. 
Forty-one Years in India, 30tli edit. J80S; 
.1. M. l5nIlo(;k and C. O. Skelton, A Notable 
Military Family, The (iordons in Crianiaehary. 
1007 ; Dod’s Knightage; Otlieiul and Hart’s 
Army Lists ; 8irT. E. (lordon, A Varied Life; 
a reeord of military servieo in India, 1900, 
p. 230 seq, ; 11. B. llaima, 8eeoud Afghan 
War, IttlO, iii. 118 ; W. 11. Faget, llecorcjs of 
Exyicditioiis against the North-West Frontier 
'rrihes, 1884 ; private information from »Sir 
T\ F. Cordon.] H. M. V. 

GORDO N-L E N N O X, CHARLES 
H EN R Y, sixth Duke of Ricjeviond and first 
Duke of Cordon (1818-1003), lorfl presi- 
dent of the council, born on 27 Feb. 1818 
at Richmond house, Whit(^hall (replaced by 
Richmond terrace afkT 1819 ; Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s Jjondon, iii. 162), was 
the oldest son of Charles Gordon-Ltmiiox, 
fifth duke of Richmond [q. v.]. Known 
until his succession to tho dukedom as 
the Earl of March, he was educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1839. He 
entered as a comet the royal regiment of 
horse guards, retiring aa captain in 1844, 
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j but never saw active service. March was 
j an aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington 
' (1842-52), as was his falliiT bt'fore liim, 
: ami to I^)rd Hill, llu? duk<‘’s siieei*ssor as 
' commaiider-in-eliief ( 1 852 4). Meanwhile 
I hi> w'as retui’iied for West Sussex in the 
I conservative interest at the general elot;- 
I lion of 1841, and held the S(‘at until tlie 
I d(‘ath of his father on 21 Oct. 1860. 
j Ho stKiko with some frequeney, ami becaiiu’ 
j a rt'cogiiised authority on agiieullural 
i qiK'stious. In March 1850 In; was ap- 
‘ |K)int(‘d }>resident of tin; poor law board 
in Lonl Derliy's second ministry, and was 
sworn of the privy eouiicil ; but bis b'uure. 
of ofiice was brii'f, as the ministry h ll Tn 
; June. Afli'rtlu^ return ef th(‘ cons(*rvatives 
: to oHice in July 1866 Biclimoml was made 
knight of tlie garter on 15 .Jan. 1867. He 
followed his leaders on p.irliauu‘iitary 
' rt'form, and at the rceoiistriK.'lhm of the 
' governimMit aftc'r tlu^ resignations of Lords 
(Jranhorne ami (’arnarvon and General 
Jonathan Feel (r(. v.], he became president 
of the boanl of trade on 6 March 1867. In 
1860,whtm the lilx'ials had returned to ofikH*. 
he was ‘ sorely against ojiposing the second 
I n'ading (of tlio Irish eliure.ii bill), but went 
' with his party’ (G.athdune Hardy’s 
I Earl of (Jranhroak, i. 272). Next year h(^ 

; accepii'd the h'ailc'rsbip of tin* eonsi'rvalivi* 

I j)arty in the llousi' of Loixls, whicii lifwl 
j been in abi'yaiice sincci the rotiri'mcmt of 
I Derby from public life in 1868 [st'e 
' S^’ANLEY, Edward George Geoffrey 
! Smith]. The relations between Rielimond 
I and Disraeli W(W at first not altogether 
i coixiial. In parliament, thougli he never 
I {ittempled high oratory, Rielimond proved 
j a vigorous upholder of conservative princi- 
ples. Ill 1872, while permitting tin* ballot 
. bill to pass its second reatling without a 
I division, ho carried an amendment making 
Ki'crct voting optional by *'ighly-thn*e votes 
to sixty-seven. On a subsi*<pient amend- 
ment ho retorlcid on Granvilkj with so 
much warmth that the ek'rk hiwl to read the 
standing order against ‘ shai’p and taxing 
speeches* (Fitzmaurioe’s Graaville, ii. 
108, 110; Hatimrd, ccxi., col. 1841). Tlie 
commons having rejected his amendment, 
he pressed it to a division, and was dofoakd 
by 157 votes to 138. 

On tho fonnation of DisraeJi’s government 
in February 1874, Richmond became lord 
resident of tho council, though ho would 
ave preferred tho secretaryship for war. 
Ho accepted his disappointment Miko a' 
true man, professing himself ready to act 
for tho best of tho party ’ (Qalhome-HMy, 
i. 336). On 18 May he introduced in a 

x 
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conciliatory speech the Scotch church 
patronage*, bill, substituting appointiiu^nt by 
election for lay patronage in the. Church 
of Scotland, and the measure became law. 
Ho also carried the 13ndo\v(‘d Schools Act 
amendment bill, which luul been hotly 
dobati‘d in tho commons, llichmond’s 
agricultural holdings bill of tlio following 
session, introduced on 12 March 1875, estab- 
lished presumption in favour of tho tenant 
with comptmsalion for various classes of , 
im£)rov(*monts ; it passed the lords without I 
a di vi sion . l^u ring 1.1 le de bates ho expressed ' 
himself strongly against any int(‘rf(‘rence 
witli liberty of contTfict between landlord 
and tenant (Ilanmrdf ccxxii. col. 063). 
In 187() ho took charges of tho oh'iuontary 
schools bill, a measum supplementary to 
tho Act of 1876, and <lcsign(‘d to enforce 
attendance ; but his burials bill of 1877 
Avas withdrawn after an amendment allow- 
ing nonconformist services in cliurchyarda 
had b(*on carried against him in tlu^ lords 
^by 127 votes to 111. On 13 Jan, 1876 
^lliehmond had been created Duke of 
tJordon and Rarl of Kinrara in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom; the title of Duke 
of Cordon in tJio pe(‘rago of Scotland had 
expired in ISJOVitliJiis grcat-unele,C(‘orge, 
fifth Duke of Cordon [q. v.]. In August 
1876, on Disraeli’s promotion to the peer- 
age, kichmoiid ceased to be leader in tho 
lords. His elforts for tho agricultural inter- 
est continued; in 1878, on the outbrea]^ 
of eatl lo disease, lie carried the contagious 
diseases (animals) lull, which dealt strin- 
gently with infection in tho homesteads 
and made slaugiitor of imported beasts com- 
pulsory, oxcojit when tlio privy council 
was satislied that the laws of tlie exporting 
country afforded reasonable security against 
disease. TIhj nie/isure did not go as far 
as RieJimoiid wished, hut ho administered 
it drastically, reorganising tho veterinary 
departmejit of the ])rivy council, which Avas 
afterwards replaced by the boaiii i»f agricul- 
ture. 'riio farming industry Ijeing griovuusly 
depressed, a royal commission on agriculture 
was apjjoiiited (4 Aug. 1879), and ilichinond 
accepted tho chairmansliip. Admirably 
suited for tlie position, he conducted a Avido 
inquiry lasting until July 1882, when his 
colleagues presented him with a token of 
esteem in^ silver. A preliminary report, 
dated 14 July 1881, dealt with Irish 
land tenure and cautiously admitted defects 
in tho Ulster custom and ‘ Griffith’s 
valuation.* The final report, signed unani- 
mously, though witli supplementary memo- 
rand& expressing dissidonco on various 
points, recommended reforms connected 


Avith local administriilion, tithe rent- 
charge, the law of disin .^s, and compulsory 
compensation for unexhausted imiirove- 
meuts {PreUmimtnj R' port, Pori. Papers, 
1881 fc. 2778], XV. 1 ; Pinal Rcj)ort, Pttrl. 
Papers, 1882 [c. 3309], xiv. 1). Its chief 
outcomes AVTTo the Agnicult-ural Holdings 
j Act, i>assed by the liberal government in 
1883, and tho creation of the board of 
agriculture. 

After the d(*ath of Lord Beaconstii'ld 
(19 April 1881), Kichmond in a speech of 
‘excellent taste and judgment’ proposed 
Salisbury for tho leadershij) of tlio opposi- 
tion in tile lords, though privately ‘ giving 
indications that ho Avould fain have kept it’ 
(Galhorne-Hardy, ii. 163). The liealth of tlie 
duelioss decided him not to advance liis 
, claims. He continued t< » t ake an a el ivo part 
■ in debate, while acting oeoasioiially as a drag 
i on tlio impetuosity of his now leader. He 
i spokci ineisiA^ely on tlw agrieultural hold- 
' iiigs bill of 1883, Avhicli went too far for bis 
I taste, and on the fall of Khartoiiui. Of liis 
amendments, one making general tJic con- 
i dition that in estimating eompcaisa-tion no 
I account should be taken of the im])roved 
i value AAdiich Avas dm; to tlio iiib(*rent 
; qualities in tho soil Avas accepted, after 
. some demur, by tlio government. JIo 
i declined, liowever, to do anything AvJiieJi, 

I by risking the success of the bill, Avould be 
j * repugnant to the feelings of tho wliolo 
I of the tenant farmers of the coimtiy ’ 

I (Hansard, celxxxiii. col. 1828). During 
the crisis of 1884, ])roduced by tho refusal 
of tho jieers to pass a frauchiso bill unac- 
companied by a redistribution of scats, 
Riehmond’s influeneo Avas on the side of 
peace. Summoned by (^ueon Victfiria, 
Avbo bold him in liigli regaid, ho visited 
Balmoral on 13 Sept., and thougii Gladstone 
characterised what passed in the direction 
of compromise as ‘ waste of breath,’ the 
ensuing correspondence AAuth Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby [(|. v.] ‘ set up a salutary feinicnt * 
(Moki.ky’s Oladstonc, iii,. 130, 131). The 
duke ox:)encd communications with Lord 
Granville, making clear that the opposition 
was acting in good faith (Gathorne’Uardy^ 
ii. 205 ). Nortbeote declar^ that the duke’s 
action led Ho little more than a confer- 
ence between the duke. Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Cairns, and to a substantial agree- 
ment as to tho C0W30 to be taken over the 
House of Lords * fA. Lang’s Stafford North- 
cote, First Earl of Iddesleigh, ii. 205) ; it is 
dear that his mediation was of value. 
Richmond’s part Avas nearly played. In 
tho short-lived conservative ministry of 
1885-6 he acted as secretary for Scotland, 
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but when < ho second Salisbury government Henrv Ffennell). He rovivM the old hunt 


was rorme(l in 1880 lie ‘ wont down to 
Strotland th liborately, and so ])ut hiniselt' 
out t)t‘ Dio way ’ {Gathorne- Hardy, ii. 254). 
Cradually ceasing to take ])art in public 
life, ho died at (hirdou castle after a short 
illness on 27 Sept. 10011, and was buried in 
tlie family vault in Cbichcs((‘r Oilhe^lral. 

Kiehiiiond, who was a conscientious and 
laige-h(*arl<*d man, by no means conlincd 
his public duties to politics. He was | 
cbanecllor «)f the University of Aberd<M‘n in | 
ISrtl, rccci\ ingan hon. HL. 1). in 1805 ; was * 
appointed lord-lieutenant of the county of : 
IkiiilT in IS70, and ecclesiastical (‘ommis- j 
sioner in IS85. In Sussex he succeeded his : 
fatlicr as chairman of the county bench and 
was chairman of the West Sussex county 
eoiinei!. He joined the Royal Agriculturfil 
Society in 1838, six montha after its estab- 
lishment, was iiumuImu* of the council from 
1852 1.0 1S57, and froni 18(»G to his death, 
was elect* ?d trusloo fn IStiO, and was 
jiresident lu>th in 1808, wlicai Die show was 
iield Jit Leicester, and in 1883, when it was 
held at York. At the g(*n<Tal meeting of 
that year King Kdward VTJ, then rrinee 
of Wales, addressed him as ‘ t he fanners’ 
friend,’ a title acknowledged by the duke 
to be tin^ proudest lie could k'ar. In 
1804, when the sliow was h<*ld at Cam- 
bridge, he received th(5 degree of hon. 
LL.l)., having become bon. D.C.L. of 
Oxfoixl in 1870. The duke was elected 
vice-president of the Smitlificld Chib in 
1860, and was jiresident in 1800 and 1875. 
Ho inherited and imjrrovcd the famous flock 
of Southdown sheep at Goodwood and the 
herd of shorthorns at Gordon castle. He 
was a generous landlord ; many of the. 
crofters and small farmers on jSpeyside 
held on a merely nominal rent, and ho 
built a concrete stone harbour for Port 
Gordon in 1878 at the cost of 15,000/. 

Riehmond w\as elected member of the 
Jockey Club in 1830, but took no active 
jiart in racing. Though the importance of 
the Goodivood meeting declined, owing to 
the rise of richer organisations elsewhere, 
ho maintained its hospitality. The Tsar 
Alexander II and the Tsarina we;;e his 
guests in 1873 ; the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Germany (afterwards the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick), King Edward VII, 
and Queen Alexandra visited him on 
many occasions. At his Scottish hunting 
seat, Glcnfiddich Lodge, he shot grouse and 
stalked, and was a skilled sahnon-flsher 
in the Gordon castle waters (The Times, 
29 Sept. 1903, w'hero a charge of undue 
exercise of proprietorial rights is refuted by 


at Charlt6n, but eventually sold the hounds. 

The duke married on 28 Nov. 1843 rrances 
Harriett, daughter of Algernon Frederick 
Grcvillc, Bath king-at-arnis and jirivate soc- 
I rotary to the JIuke of Wellington ; she died 
I oil 8 March 1887. Of hia four sons, the 
I (‘hh‘st, Charles Henry (b, 27 Dec. 1845), is 
I the seventh and jiroseiit duke. Of his two 
daughters, Caroline w’caa his constant conv 
panion in later lib* ; Florence died in 1895. 

4'he duke’s portrait., painted in 1880 by 
Sir George Reid, was presented to him by 
his Scotch tenantry, and is now at Gordon 
castle. Another jiorlrait by Sir Kraiieis 
(Jrant, P.R.A., presented by the Sussex 
U'nantry, is at ({oodw'ood. A cartoon 
portrait ajipcared in ‘Vanity Fair ’ in 1870. 

[Artiele by Sir Kriiest Clarke in Journal 
Royal Agrieultiiral Soe., vol. Ixiv. 1903 ; TJio 
I’iines, 28 S(‘i)t. 1903 ; Paul, Modern Kngland, 
19(»5, iii. and iv.] L. C. S. 

GORE, ALBKRT AUtiUSTUS (1840^ 
1901), surgeon -grmeral, born at JJmerick 
in 1840, w^as eklest son of William Ringroso 
Gore, M.l)., by Ins wife, Mary Jent'ra Wil- 
son. H(‘ was (‘diieated in i^mdon, Paris, 
and Dublin, taking honours in siicnee and 
medieiiK'. at Queen's Oilege, C^)rk, in 1858, 
griuiiiaf ing xM.D. at the Qneim’s Uiiiv(*rsity, 
Ireland, aiul being admited L.R.C.S., Ire- 
land, in 1800. He joinijd t he army medical 
staff in 1801, and was apjaunbuJ assistant 
Siirgeori to the 10th lanctu’s. When tho 
regimental service was reduced he volun- 
teered for service in WYst Africa, and took 
jmrt in the bombardment and destruction 
of tho Timni town of Mnssougha, on tho 
Sierra fjeonc^ river, on 10 Dec. 1801, tho 
attack on Macloukia on 27 Dec., and tho 
storming and capture of the stockaded 
fetish town of Rohea on 28 Dec. Ho was 
mentioned in general ordgrs for his services 
and for bravery in bi'inging in a wxiunded 
oflicer. In 1808 he was recommended for 
imunotiou on account of services rendered 
during an epidemic of yellow fever at Sierra 
Leone. He acted as sanitary oflicer to tho 
quartermaster-genera Ps staff during tho 
Ashanti w’^ar in 1873, and was sovorely 
wounded in the action of 3 Nov. near 
Dunquab, and again at Quarman on 
17 Nov. After six years* service at various 
base hospitals and as prinoi]^! medical 
officer of the army of occu^tion in Egypt 
(1882) Gore was appointed principal 
medical officer north-west district, Mhow 
division, central India, and afterwards in 
a similar position to the forces in ^dia. 
In this capacity he was responsible for the 
medical arrangements of toe Chitral and 
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North -Wost Frontier campnigns of 189i 
and J897. He retired from tlio army in 
1898, was made C.B. in J899, and was 
granted a distinguished servioci pension. 

IIo died at liis resideneo, JJodington 
Lodge, Whitchurch, Shropshire, on JO March 
1901. He married in 1800 Rebecca, 
daughter of John Whit(‘, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

Gore was author of : 1. ‘A Medical 
History of our West African Campaigns/ 
1870. 2. ‘ The Story of our Service under 
the Crown,’ 1879. 

[llrit. Med. Journal, 1901, i. 079; in- 
formation from I)r. \V. R. Gore, his son. j 

D’A. P. 

♦GORE, GEORGE (1820-1908), electro- 
chemist, born at Rlackfriars, Bristol, on 
22 Jan. 1820, was son of Gc-^orge Gore, a 
cooper in a small way of business in that 
city. He was educated at a small private 
school, from which he was rcmoved at 
twelve to become an errand boy. At 
seventeen ho was apprenticed to a cooper, 
following the trade for four years and 
supplementing his scanty education in his 
leisure liours. In 1851 ho migrated to Bir- 
mingham, which W’jv thenceforth his home. 

He first found employment at Birming- 
ham as timekeeper «at the Soho w'orks, next 
as a practitioner in nwjdical galvanism ; 
ho subsequently became a chemist to a 
phosphorus factory, afterwards (1870-8()^) 
was lectui'cr in physios and chemistry in 
King Edward’s School, and finally, from 
1880 onwards, was head of the Institute 
of Scientilic Research, Easy Row, Bir- 
mingham, which Gore conducted privatc'ly, 
and where ho resided for the remainder of 
his life. 

Gore possessed an intuition for rcsearcli, 
and passed triumphantly from one field 
of physical inquiiy to another. Between 
1853 and 1805 he published in the * Philoso- 
phical Magazine,’ ‘Pliamiaceutical Journal,’ 

‘ Journal of the Glw'mical Society,’ and elso- 
whero tliirty papers embodying researches 
in chemistry and electro-metallurgy. Three 
dealing I with the jwopiTties of electro- 
dej,x)sited antimony were published in the 
‘ Piiilosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society.* Other important rc*searches re- 
lated to the properties of liquid carbonic 
acid and hydrolluoric acid. In 1865 he was 
elected F.R.S. (with the support, among 
others, of Faraday, Tyndall, and Joule) 
on the ground of being the diseoverer of 
amorphous antimony and electrolytic 
sounds, and for researches in electro- 
ohemistry. • 


Gore’s discoveries in electro-metallurgy 
gave him a liigli reputati«>n in Binaingham, 
where manufacturers ea.! ('rly avaik'd theiu- 
selvcs of new' metliods w liicli ho suggested 
for imjwoviiig the art of elect at ing. He 
W'as author of throe valuable technical 
treatises: ‘ The Art of lOlectro-mctallurgy ’ 
(1877; 5th edit. 1891); ‘The Art of 
Scientific .Discovery ’ (1878) ; ‘ The Electro- 
lytic Separation and Jh lining of Metals ’ 
(1890). To wider fields of s])eculation 
Gore contributed ‘The Scientific Basis of 
National Progress’ (1882) and ‘The Scien- 
tific Jkisis of Morality’ (1899), where he 
gave ex}>ression to Btri)ng materialistic 
views. The University of Edijibiirgh made 
him hon. LL.D. in 1877, and in 1891 ho was 
allotU'd a civil list pension of 150/. Of 
fmgal habits, apparently d<.inoting restricted 
means, lie scjcretly amassed a moderate 
compeU'ncc. He died at Birmingham 
on 20 Dec. 1908, and w^as buried there at 
Warstono Lane ceihetcry. He married in 
I 1849 Hannah, daughter of Thomas Owen, 
baptist minister, and hod issue one son and 
one daughter. His wife predeceased him 
in 1907. By his will ho directed that his 
residuary estate (about 50001.) should bo 
divided equally between the Royal Society 
of London and the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, to bo applied in ‘ assisting 
original scientific discovery.* In view of 
the 25ublic disi)()sal of liis projHjrty, his 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Augusta Gore Fysh, 
was granted in 1911 a civil list pension of 
60/. 

[Roy. Soc. Proe. vol. Ixxxiv. A. ; Roy* 
Soc. Fatal. Sci. Papers Nature, vol. Ixxix. ; 
The Tiiuoa, 24 Doc. 1908 (will) ; Biniiiiigham 
Daily Post, 24 Dec. 1908 ; Mon of tlio Time, 
1899 ; privato information. J^’or list of (J ore’s 
elect rioal r('searches, see Eioclrician’s Direc- 
tory, 1892.] 

GORE, JOHN ELLARD (1845-1910), 
astronomical writer, born at Atblono in 
Iielaiid o]i 1 Juno 1845, was son of elohii 
Hibton Gore, archdeacon f»f Achonry. 
Affer being cdu('ated privately lu^ entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where ho oldainod 
his eiigiiicoring ditJoma with high distinc- 
tion in 1865. Three years later, passing 
second in the open competition, he joined 
the Indian government works department 
and worked as assistant engineer on the 
construef ion of the Sirhind canal in the 
Punjab. There ho began bis observation 
of the stars, which had for first result the 
publication in 1877 of a small book entitled 
‘Southern Objects for Small Tclescoi^os.’ 
lore retired from the Indian vscavice in 
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1879 willi I pension. Thonoefortli ho livc-d 
first jit I5;i])isj)(J;ir(\ co. Slig»), with hisfatluT 
until tljo l.it tor's doafli, and aftt'rwanls in 
I >11 Mill. I lo devoted himself to observations 
of the. stars, priiieipally with a hinoeular, 
for lie ncviT had a large telescope, and 
to writ in-/ on astronomy. VariaMe stars 
were chielly the subject of his observations. 
Ill 188^1 lie pri'sented to the Royal Iri.sh 
Ac^idemy a ‘ Catalogue of Known Variable 
vStars’ (enlarged and revisc'd edit. 1888). A 
similar eomjiilation by him, giving a list of 
the then eonijinted orbits of binary stars, 
was pill ill bed by the Irish Academy in 1890. 
At the same time (tore wrote much on 
astronomy for gcmnal reading. In some 
if his popular books ho discussed with 
much judgment the theories of stnictiirc 
of the universe. ‘Planetary and Stellar 
Studu's’ appeared in 1888; ‘The Scenery 
of tho Heavens’ in 1890 (2nd edit. 189.3); 
‘Astronomical Lessons’ in 1890; ‘Star 
Croups’ ill 1891; ‘An Astronomical 
Glossary’ in 1893 ; ‘The Visible Universe ’ 
in 1893; ‘The Worlds of Spaco ’ in 1894 ; 
and ‘ Tho Stellar Heavens ’ in 1903. In 
Studies ill Astronomy’ (1904) and in 
‘Astronomical Essays’ (1907) ho collected 
articles and essays that had ajipcarod in 
magazines. His latest work, ‘ Astronomical 
Facts and Fallacies,*’ caino out in 1909. 
Core published many iiajiers in tho monthly 
notices of tho Royal Astronomical Society. 
He wiis clcctc'd a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society on 8 March 1878, was 
a member of council of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and a member of tho Royal Irish 
Academy. Hc^ was at ono time a leading 
member of the Liverpool Astronomical 
Society, and was chosen a vicc-j)rosident 
ef the Hritish Astronomical Association on 
its foundation, and director of the variable 
star seetion. He died unmamixl in Dublin 
from tho cJTects of a street accident on 
18 July 1910. 

J Who’s Who, 1910 ; Monthly Notices, Roy. 
Astr. See., Feb. 191 l.J H. P. II. 

• GOKST, Sm [ JOHN] ELDON (1861- 
1911), consul-general in Egy])t, born at 
Auckland, New Zealand, on 25 JunQ 1861, 
w^as eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Eldpn Corst, wdio had gone out to Now 
Zealand in 1860, by Ids wife Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of tho Rev. Ijorenzo IMoore of 
Christchurch. For a time he assumed the 
additional Christian name of Lowndes to 
distinguish him from his father. Educated 
at Eton, ho went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1880, graduating B.A. in 1883 as 
21st wrangler, and proceediing M.A. in 1903. 


1T(^ was ealleil to tho bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1885, and in tlio same year was 
appointed, after a competitive examina- 
tion, an attache in tho diplomatic service. 
In September 1886 he w^as sent as an attach6 
to tho British agency at Cairo, and thus 
began his eonnection with Egypt. In 
May 1887 lu^ was granted an allowanoo for 
knowledge of Arabic, and in October wjus 
promotocl to bo a third secretary in tho 
diplomatic service; on 1 April 1892 he 
became a second secretary, and in May 
1901 a secretary of legation. M(\‘inwliilo 
ho luul taken service under the Egyptian 
government, and had in November 1890 
been a]>pointed controller of direct revenues, 
serving in t hat capacity under Alfred faftor- 
wards Viscount-) Milner. In 1892 ho sifc- 
ccciled Milner as inidi’r-socrctary of state 
for finance, and in 1891 ho w\as appointed 
to a newly created ])(>st, that of adviser 
to the ministry of tho interior. This ap- 
pointment was created with tho object of 
decentralising tho police, and combining 
an increase in the number of Egyptian 
as compared with European officers with 
efficient European control at headquarters, 
viz. at tho ministry of tho interior (Orombb, 
Modem Egypt, 1 908, ii.' 488). Tlio selection 
of Corst for tho now a[)p()intmont was 
oviderioo of tho confidence which was felt 
in his ability and his tact, and was justified 
by the results (cf. Oji.vj.v, Making of 
Mixlvrn Egypt, 1906, p. 339). In 1898 ho 
succeeded Sir Elwiii Palmer [q. v. Suppl. 11‘J 
as linancial ailviscr. Tho lioldor of the 
office is in effect ‘the most important 
British official in Egypt ’ (Oromek, Modem 
Egypt, ii. 286 ; Milner, Enghml in 
V^gypl, 3rd edit., 1893, p. 105), and (h^rsi, 
who w'as made C.B. in 1900 and K.C.B. 
in 1902, filled it until H)04 with uniform 
success. After assisting at Paris in tho 
negotiation of tho Anglo- French agreement 
which settled outstanding questions with 
regard to Egypt, Corsl, was iransf(‘rred in 
May 1901 to thci foreign office in l^mdon 
as an assistant undcr-sccrctary of state. 
Three years later, in PM)7, lie succccdoxl 
iK^rd Cromer as agent and consul- 
general in i:gypt, ranking as minister 
plenipotentiary in tho diplomatic sc^rvice. 
Hoarrr od at Cairo in April 1907, and Lord 
Cromer loft on 4 May. In the House of 
Commons, on 11 April 1907, tho foreign 
.secretary, Sir Edward Croy, stated that 
the appointment had been miwlo after 
consultation with J.iord Cromer, who 
had full confidence in Corst’s ability to 
continue his work. Corst was, in Lord 
Cromer’s opinion, ‘ endowed with a singular 
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clegroG of tiict and intolligenno ’ {Modem 

Egyjd, ii. 292). He had proved himself a 
broad-minded administrator, hard-working, 
with great aptitude for linance and a good 
knowledge of the Arabic language. Oorst 
himself de lined the aim of Jlritish policy 
in Egypt as ‘ not mcjn^ly to give Egypt thti 
blessings of good administration, but to 
train the Egyptians b) take a gradually 
increasing share in their own government ’ 
{HeporlM on. K*jypt and the i^udun in 1910, 
Od. 5093, May 1911, p. 1). The necessary 
qiialitications were knowledge of the verna- 
cular, sympathy with the feelings, the way, 
and the thouglit of the people, and oven 
with their prejudices, and tact, power of 
cllaeeifUMit, and unliniit(‘-d patience (Ue. ports 
for 1909, (M. 5121, April 1910, p. 5«)). 

(lorst entered on Jiis dillicjult duties at 
a very dilTicult time. Tins y(;ar 1907 was 
markcid by linaneial d(‘pression tlue to 
overtr.'uling and excessive credit, and by one 
of the worst Nihj Ihuxls on record; Next 
year, 1908, lui r(*ported progress in satisfying 
the reasonable as[)irations of the Egyptian 
people, but nottul that Egyptian feeling 
iu'wl been afTeeb’d by the unrest in other 
Mohammedan (;ountri('s. T’he virulence 
of the <‘xtremc naUonalist party made it 
necessary in 1909 to revive? the pn?ss law 
ajid to pass a sp(*cial ‘ Ijoi soiimettant 
certains individus a la surveillance de la ' 
Police’; in Eebruary 190) the Egyptian; 
jH’ime minister, Boutros Pasha, was nun;- ^ 
dered. In his report for 1910, the last ; 
which ho wrote, ( Jorst. recorded tlu? compara- \ 
live failure <if r(‘pn\sentalive institutions ! 
in Egypt in the form of the legislative 
council Jind general assjMubly, ami he I 
emphasised the neec'ssily of caution in j 
countenancing ' priiicipU's of self-gov(*rn- 
mvnt. 

Like Lord lJurhnm in his celebrated 
report on (.•anada ; lik(j Ijord DulVerin in 
his report on ICgypt ; and like Jiis own 
immediate prcdocessfir, Lord (Cromer, (lorst 
insisted on the wisdom of i)romoting 
municipal and local self-gt)vornnicnt, ami 
one of the chief measures passed during 
his tenure of oHice was a law for enlarging i| 
the powers of the provincial councils, which 
came into force on 1 Jan. 1910. His 
administrativo policy was subjected to 
criticism by politicians of both the advanced 
and the reactionary schools, but ho 
M'as uniformly supported by the Hritish 
government. Ho died prematurely, after 
a painful illness, on 12 July 1911, at liis 
father’s house, The Manor House, Castle 
Combe, Wiltshire, and was buried in the 
family vault at Castle 'Combe. He was 


succeeded as consul-gcnciral in Egypt by 

Lord Kitchener. 

Gorst was made a G.C.M.G, in 1911 on the 
coronation of King George V, and held the 
first class of the Medjidio (1897) and the 
first class (grand cordon) of the order of 
Osmanic (1903). Ho was a keen sports- 
man. He married on 25 June 1903 Evelyn, 
daughter of Charles Rudd, of Ardnamurchan, 
Argyllshire, and had one daughter. 

['I’ho Times, 13 July 1911 ; Foreign Office 
List ; Who’s Wlx) ; Blue llooks ; Milner, 
England in Egypt, 3f(l crlit., 1893 ; 8ir 
Aiieklaml Colvin, The Making of Mu<lern 
Egypt, 1905; Cromer, Modem Egypt, 1908. J 

c. r. L. 

GOSCHEN, (JEOROE JOACHIM, first 
Viscount (fosciiicN ( 1831-1907), statesman, 
born on 10 Aug. 1831 at his father’s house in 
the parish of 8toke Newington, w'as eldest 
s(>n and s(‘Cond child in the family of two 
sons and live daughters of VV^illiam Henry 
Goschen, a leading merchant of the City of 
T^mdon, hy his wife Hemietta. daughter of 
William Ah‘xamler Ohmann. His youngest 
brother. Sir William J'^dward Goschen, be- 
caim? British ambassador at Berlin in 1908, 
The fat h(;r wiusson of ( ieorg Joacliim Goschen , 
an eminent publisluT and man of letters 
at l/‘ipzig. Hie intimate friend of Schiller, 
(ioethe, \Weland and' oth(*r ‘ lieroos of tlie 
gold(*n age of German literature * (see Lord 
Goschmn, Life, and Times of Ceorg Joruihim 
Ooscfien. 1903). In J811 young William 
Henry Goschen caim? to l/inJou, when*, with 
Ids fri(*nd Henry Friihling from Jlremeii, 
he founded the linaneial linn of Friihling 
& Goschen. A man of strong eluiraeter, 
great industry, aiul deep religious con- 
victions, he found time throughout an 
rxviH^lingly busy life to indulge his love of 
iiterature and his taste for music. 

From nine to eleven (1840-2) Goschen 
atbuided daily the ‘ Proprietary School ’ 
at Hlacklicath. Thence Ids father sent him 
for three years to Dr. Bernhard’s school at 
Saxe Meiuingen. During this period he 
oidy once visiicxi England, usually siicnding 
his holidays with his German relation^ 
His father, who intended Ids son for a 
businciJs career, now thought he perceived 
in him qualities which would ensure success 
in public life in England. For this end it 
was desirable that young George should 
mix more than he had yet done with Eng- 
lish boys; and it w^as with the view of 
making an Englishman of hirti that he 
was sent in August 1845 to Rugby entering 
the house of Bonamy Price [q. vr], afterwards 
professor of political economy at Oxford. 
After his first year, Goschen grew to like 
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liis surroiintlings and to bo popular with Europ<\ In 1803, a vacancy having 
ilia schoolfellows. Ho rose to bo head of occurred^ in the' rt^i)resontaiic>n of Iho (.Jily 
the school, and in that capacity he made of London, Gosclion was returned unopposed 
his first reported speech, on the occasion as a supporter of Lorrl Palmerston’s go verii- 
of the resignation of the headmaster, A. C. ment. His views wx^ro those of a strong 
Tait (afterwaids archbishop of Canterbury), liberal, as liberalism was understood in 
Amongst tlie boys he had been already tliose days ; and he pledgwl Iiijiisclf to tlie 
recognised as the best debater in tJic school, ballot, abulilion of church rates, and the 
especially in reply. Though his rise in the removal of nh’gioiis disabilities. On the 
school hiul been rn]>id, it was not till latter subject, the abolition of tests in 
Juno 1818 that ho acliieved positive dis- the univei-si ties, he took a kvuling position 
tinction by winning tlie prize for the in tho House of ("ommoiLs, fiercely eontend- 
Knglislj essay ; and shortly afterwards the ! ing with J^)nl UobcTt Cecil (afterwards Jiord 
English prize poem for the year. In 1841) | »Salisbiiry) [q. v. Suppl. II|. who struggled 
he won the Queens medal for the English | Iiartl to maintain tla^ old close connection 
historical essay; and in 1850, the prize. | betwetm the universities and the Church of 
for the Latin essay, ‘Marcus Tullius ! England. At the opening of the session of 
('ieero.’ In the autumn of 1850, after a 1864 Cosehen iU‘.hi(^vetl a marked success in 
couple of inniiths of travel on the contintmi, sc'ComUng the mldress to the speech from 
(»oscJi(.‘n entered Oxfoid as a commoner of the tlirone. Jhii the pexins which he took 
Oriel. He failed to win scholarships at to distinguish liis position in the liberal 
LTiiiversity and Trinity, Imt in 1852 liis )).‘irty, especially as regards foreign policy, 
college award(‘d liim an exhibition, from that taken u]) by it iehard Cobden ami 
Though in the technical Oxford sense his trohii llright, calked forth, not unnaturally, 
cholarshij) ’ was not considonxl pro- vigorous remonstrance frmn the former (Z/Z/r, 
emiiK'nl, he obtained double first inji. 71). llefore parliament was dissolvt?d( July 
classical lumoiirs, with the general r(‘puta- j 1865), (Josch(*n\s knowlwlgo of comiiKU’cial 
tlon in 1853 of having been ‘the be.st j matters, his brilliant speech on the address, 
tirst in.’ At the Union Ik* won great fame | and his ability in lighting ilk. battle, against 
by liis sp(*<‘(jhes on political and literary | tests, had giv(‘n him a good standing in 
Kubj(‘cts ; and in liis last year was presidc'iit | the lloust^ of (bmmons ; and when the new 
of that soeieiy. In ibe previous year he j parliament met. Lord Russell, uho had 
IumJ £oiiiid(*d the ‘Essay Club,’ of w-Iiicli j succ^'idtxl Lore! Palmemton as p?*imc 
the original members wen; Arthur Ihitler, minister, invited him to join Ills ministry 
tirst headmaster of llaileybury, (Charles jCs vice-presidcsit of the boaixl of ti’iwlc 
Stuart Parker of University, 1 1. N. Oxc'iiham, (November 1865); and two months later 
the Hon. Ceorge Jirodrick, \V, If. Fremantle to enliT his cabinet as chaucellor of the 
of Jhiiliol, ami (hades Henry Pearson Ducliy of Lancaster (.Januaiy 186(5). On 
(ef. Memorials of Charles Uennj Pearson, tlie same day Lord Hartington (afterwards 
lt)(K)). Having griulualed H.iV. in 1853, Duke of Devonshire) |(j. v. Sujipl. ll], with 
( losclien cntensl actively into the business whom in afU^r years ( h ischi'ii was to be closely 
of his father’s firm, by whom in October associated, entered tlw; cabinet for the first 
1854 he was sent, to superintend affairs in time. 

New (jramwla, ikmv part of the United ([losclien now rclirctl finally from biisi- 
JStaies of Colombia. After two years in ness and from the linn of FriiliUng & 
South America iio returned home, and on Goschen, and heuctiforward devoted liim- 
22 'Sept. 1857 marriwl Lucy, daughter self wholly to a political career. Tn the 
of John Dailey, a marriage wliich greatly short-lived ministry of Loixl Russell, and ^ 
conduced to the liappincss of his future on the front bench of opposition during 
life. He now energetically devoted him- ^tho Derby- Uisracli goveniiiicnt which suc- 
solf to business in London, rapidly making ceedod it, Goschen took an active part with 
a reputation with commercial men, aifiongst Gladstone and oih(*r leading liberals in 
whom ho was known as the ‘Fortunate the reform struggles of the day. At 
Youth.’ When only twenty-seven ho w'as the dissolution of 1868, standing as a 
made a director of the Bank of England, strenuous advocate of Irish disostablisli- 
In 1861 he achieved wider fame by publish- ment, he was returned again for the (Jity, 
ing his ‘ Theory of the Foreign Exchanges * this time at the head of the poll ; and on 
(5th edit. 1864), a treatise which won the Gladstone’s forming his first adminis- 
attention of financial authorities and business tration, Goschen entered his cabinet' 
men all over the world, and which has been president of the poor law board. There ne 
translated into the principal languages of showed great zeal as a refonnor of local 
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^overniiioiit (koo liis remarkable Reixirt of main ‘ plank ’ of the party ‘ plalforiii ’ 
tha Committee of 1870). and in sub- proved to be a turning [>oint in liis career, 

stituling methodical administration for the At the general election in April 1880 
chaotic system, or warn of system, which Goachen, who liad retiieil from the rejire- 
had grown up. On tlie lieallh of H. C. E. semtation of the (hly of London, was 
Cliilders bn'aking down, (h)scheii w'as ! returned for UiiK)n. "I’lic electorate r(*i)U- 

appointed in March 1871 to succeofl him as diatiKl l.ord ]h\aconsfi( Id, and Gladstone 

first lord of th(i admiralty, a department at the head of a large? ?uajority again be- 
w'hich at that time was siibjecttMl to much came ])rimc minister. Gosclum felt, it 
public censure. Here ins a<l ministration incumbent upon him to bold aloof from 
proved extraordinarily suecessful in re.stor- ; the newv administration. Gladstone oflered 
iiig the g('neral eonlidenco and in winning 1 him the vic;(?-royalty of India, whieli lie 
the (‘nthiisiastio admiration of the naval i decliiK'd. Tie consented, liowever, to go 
s(*rvice. Jn 1874 the unwillingness of in May 1880 on a special and temporary 

Goschcn and Gardwell to reduce the mission to Constantinople as ambassador 

estimates for 1874-5 below what they . to the ISultan, without emolument ; rotain- 
considerod the needs of the country re- , ing, with the approval of his constituents, 
quired was an imjxirtant element in ' his seat in the llouse of ('ominous. TJic 
<h!l<‘rniining CladsloiKi’s sudden dissolu- object of the British government was to 
lion (.lanuary 1871). 4’his resulted in e()m])el the Turks, by im ans of the concert 
tlie advent to jiower for six years of ■ of Europe, to carry out tlic iStipiilation.s 
J)isra(‘li, and accordingly Gusclum, w'ho of the treaty of Berlin as regards Greece?, 
was again ro-eleeted for tin* (-ity, found hlonUuicgro and Armenia, and to get 
liimself for Ihe first time in the Iltmse of ■ e^stablisluKl a strong defensive frontier 
(Commons one of a minority, which on . between Turkey and Greece. Goschcn has 
Gladstone's withdrawal was led by I^onl recountcfl at length the? difliculties he 
llartington. Until 1880 the interest of encountered, and lias described his inlcr- 
the j)id»li(* and pailiaimuit was mainly views with Prince Bismarck at Berlin, and 
occupied witli foreign affairs, and Goschcn flic ncgotialions at Constantinople with 
as a loading member of the liberal ' the representatives of the great powers 
)>arty was in continual consultation wdth (Life of Ltml Gotfchen, vol. i. chap. vii.). 
Jjord llartington and Lord Granville on His mission lasted for a year, and in Juno 
tlic serious condition of tilings in eastern ; 1881 he was again back in London, receiv- 
Jhiropc. His great position us a financier j ing the congratulations of Gladstone and 
and a man of business, and his more than I Granville upon the succe^ssfiil accomplish - 
ordinary acquaintance with foreign politics, | ment of a most difficult tiisk. 
had led to Ids being chosen by the council | In the political situation at homo he found 
of foreign bondli()ld(?rs, Avith the approval , much that he dislikwd. The fight over the 
of the foreign office, and at the invitation | Irish land bill w^as virtually at an end. A 
of the vic(*i’oy of Egypt to proceed to that i fierce stnigglc was raging betAveen the 
couritiy, Avliich Avas in a state bonlering I government and the foIloAvers of Panicll, 
on bankruptcy, to investigate and report and Goscbeii felt it right at such a time to 
upon tlic financial jiosition. With M. do Avhat he could to strengthen the executive 
.Toubert, representing the h^ench bond- again.st the forces of clisorder. In Juno 
holders, Gosclien proceeded to Cairo, their ; 1882 he declined Gladstone’s invitation 
joint cfToHs resulting in the jiromulgation to join Ids cabinet as secretary of state 
of the IHiedivial decree of 16 Nov. 1876, for aaot. In November 1888 Gladstone 
the Goschen docreo, as it came to bo called pressed him strongly to accept the speakcr- 
(CftoMER, Modern i. 18-15). sldp of the House of Commons, which ho 

When Goschen returned to England, | also declined, partly because ho felt that 
GladsUino’s anti-'J’urkish agitation Avas at ^ Jus short sight Avould prove a disqlialifica- 
its height. In 1877, Avhon l^ord llartington | tion f6r the successful performance of the 
accepted on bc;half of the liberal party the 1 duties of the chair. In truth Goschen was 
policy pressed upon parliament by Sir George | becoming more and more dissatisfied Avith 
Trevelyan, of equalising the county and | the }^o.sition of the liberal party, in wldch 
borough franebise, Goschen’s strong sense ! he feared the rapid groAvth of tiio influence 
of duty compelled him to prot«vSt against j of the advaiicefl section led by' Mr. 
Avhat he belicv^ed must lead to the complete Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilko. Ho 
mpnopolising of political poAver by a set himself to strengthen Gladstone 
single class of tlio community. Tins against radical influences, and to secure 
difference with his political friends as to a for the present and future that due Avoight 
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within fli(i parfy should bo given to 
moderate liberalism. But though dis- 
approving mueli in Oladstono’s conduct 
of affairs — foreign policy, Ireland, Kgypt, 
South Africa — he wius by no means dis- 
]) 0 .sed to place unlimited coiilidence in the 
eonservalive leader. Lord Salisburj^ ^Phe 
;imbition and influence of Lonl Ratidolph 
Churcliill in Ooschen’s oyca still further 
A’cakened the claims of ])arty conservatism 
t o the pu I *1 ic confidence. ] Te had , moreover, 
Ix'en disappointed that his own stand 
gainst a democratic franeliise luirl found 
no conservative support. In January 
1885 Gosdien withdrew from the Reform ' 
and .nev(*nshire ( Jubs ; and his siK*eches | 
to great meetings in tlie country gave j 
further evidence of the independent staiid- 
j)oint h<^ had now assumed. .By moderate 
men of all parties those speeches were 
welcomed anrl fidmirec' 

The last session of the parliament elected 
in 1880 was momentous. In February 1885 
Ccamo the mnvs of the fall of Idiarlouni. A 
motion of censure on the Ghvlstoue g{)vern- 
ment was defeated only by fourteen votc*s, 
and (fosehen voted in tlie minority. Jii 
June a combination between conservatives 
and rarnellitcs defeated the gov(irnment 
on a clause of the budget. Goschen voted 
with the government, l^ord Salisbury at 
onco became i)rim(‘ minister, and liord 
Randolph Churchill leader of the House of 
Commons. 

The city of Ripon, which Goschen repre- 
sented, was to lose its separate representa- 
tion under the Reform Act of 1885, and an 
influential committee in Edinburgh invited 
Goschen to become a candidate for one of 
the divisions of that city at the coming 
general election. During the following 
autumn Goscheri’s sy)eeche8 in Scotland and 
elsewhere made a great impression on the 
public {Goschen* s PolUical iSpeccM.% Edin- 
burgh, 188(5). Their high tone, their clear 
reasoning, the independent and disinterested 
character of the speaker, and the absence 
of claptrap or a])pcal to unworthy motives, 
were a refresliiiig contnist to much of the 
platform oratory of the day. At the 
same time the late ministers were, freely 
disclosing their individual views to 
the public. Mr. Chamberlain was the 
spokesman of e.xtremo radicalism, and 
found in Goschen his cliiof antagonist. 
Lord^ Hartiagton, whoso allegiance to the 
liberal pjirty had never Avaveroil, spoke 
f)ut as essentially a leader of moderate 
liberals, whilst Gladstone by studied 
indefinitoncss endeavoured to keep all 
sections of liberals united under Ids > 
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I ‘ unibR'Ua.’ Panifll tlirow tliu whole 
j voting poAAvr of Irish nationalists on to 
I the side of the conservatives. And though 
j little. Avas said about it at the gciUTal 
election, Goschen clearly saAv that 
Banicirs ])olicy of home rulcj, and Ghul- 
st one’s line Avith reference to it, Avero the 
I questions of the future, lu vain he sought 
j (July 1885) from Glaflstonc some explana- 
tion f)f his vicAvs (Life of Lord Goschen, 
vol. i. ehap. ix.). 

In November 1885 Goschen, siipportcxl 
by imMlcrate liberals and con.st'rvatives, 
AA’on an easy trium]>h in East Edinburgh 
over an advanced ra.flica.1 candidate. 
The effect, hrovcv'or, of tlic general election 
as a Avholo Avas to make it im])ossihlo for 
cither of the great parlies to hold jjoAA'cr 
without the assistance of the Irish 
nationalists. Hence a remarkable d(;velop- 
ment of the party pcAsiiion occurred. The 
majnnty of the liberal jjarty coalesced 
Avitlx Parnell and his followers; and Gkul- 
stono Avas placed in poAver to carry out 
the. })olicy of home rule. Goschen throw 
liimself into tlie struggle for the union Avith 
conspicuous ability and zeal. With Lord 
llartington ho formed and inspired tJic 
liberal unionist par^^y, ^and brought about 
that alliance \Aith Lord Salisbury Avhioh 
Avas essential if the uidon Avas to bo saved. 
At the great meeting at the Opera House 
on 14 April 1886, the drst outAvard sign of 
4his ncAV alliance, Goschen’s speech was the 
one that most deeply stirred the enthusiasm 
of his audience. In the Hfmsc of Commons 
and all over the country he did*battlc for 
his cause Avitli a fiery impetuosity which 
Idtherto had hanily been rccogidsal as 
part of his character. His hope that Lord 
llartington should be the centre and 
leader of a strong botly of niodoralc opinion 
AA^as noAv realised. But the division in Piio 
liberal party Avas not so much bet r, eon 
llioso A\ ho were knoAvn as whigs and radicals, 
as betAveen uidonists and homo rulers ; 
and thus many of the strongest radicals, 
such as ]Mr. Chamberlain and John Bright, 
Avere amongst Lord Hartiiigtori’s most 
vigorous supporters. The union triumphed 
ill the House of Commons, Avhero Gladstone’s 
homo Rile bill AAas defeated on 7 Juno 1886, 
and when the unionists secured a majority 
at the general election in July, Lord 
•Salisbury fonned a conservative adminis- 
tration. In East Edinburgh, hoAvcver, 
Goschen aa as defeated by the home rule 
candidate, Dr. Wallace; but he did not 
relax Ids efforts outside the House of 
Commons in the unionist cause. On Jjord 
Randolph Churchill’s sudden resignation 
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(20 Dec. 1886) f)f the cliancellorshij) of ihe 
exchequer in Lord Siilisbiiry’s j^overnment, 
and the l(\ad of the House of (?ommon.s, 
(h)sclien, with tlio api>rov'aI of J^rd Jlart- 
ington, accepted ilic ofTer made to him 
by Lord Salisbury to enUT his cabinet as 
Ijord Randolph’s suotesor, \V. II. Smith 
[q. V.] at the same time undertaking to 
lead tlio Mouse of Commons. 

Coschen’a accession to the ministry at this 
crisis was of the greatest importance in keep- 
ing the Tin ionist govermuent < m i t.s feet. Me 
met, nevcrtlieless, one more personal reverse, 
in his failure to win back from the liberal 
home rulers the Kxchange division of Liver- 
pool (26 Jan. 1887). A fortniglit later ho 
wsis elected by a majority of 4000 for St. 
(tcorge’s, Hanover S<iiian', a seat which he 
retained till lie went to (lie House of Ijords. 
lIonceh)rward, as aimanber of the Salisbury 
government, sliaring the responsiliility j 
(if his colleagues, Chischen iwcc'ssarily i 
played a Jess individual part than hereto- ( 
fore in the public eye, tliougli bo took a ‘ 
prominenti share in the fierce conllicts 
inside and out-side ])arliam(‘nt against tlii'. 
powerful home rule alliance between 
liberals and Jrisli nat ionalists. Dor six 
years in succ(^ssioii. he brought forward 
tlio budget, meeting with much skill the 
steadily growing exp<;ndituro of the 
country, whilst boasting with truth that 
at the same time he Avas gradually reducing 
its debt. His most memorabU; aeluevcj 
merit whilst chancellor of the oxehaiuer 
Wits his suecessful conversion of tlio luitioiial 
debt in March 1888 from a ,‘5 ])er cent, 
to a 2:1, ultiiiiatc'ly a 2^ p(‘r cent, stock. 
The great courages and ability r(‘quir(‘d to 
carry through this ojieratioii received the 
recognition of fiolitical opponents, including 
Cladst-oiie, not less than of his oaa'h friends. 
During the ‘Baring crisis’ in November 
1890 liis courage and firmness as finance 
minister were again demonstrated. The 
situation Avas saved; whilst ho absolutely 
refused to yield to pressure to employ 
the funds or credit of the state to buttress 
up the solvency of a private institution 
(Life, vol. ii. chap, vii., and note in 
Appendix III. by Lord Wklby). In 
the same year a good deal of unpopu- 
larity fell to Goschen’s share, resulting from 
the ‘licensing clauses’ (ultimately aban- 
doned) Avhich it AA'as proposed to intro- 
duce into the local taxation bill, for pro- 
viding out of taxes on beer and spirits a 
compensation fund to facilitate the reduc- 
tion in the number of public-houses. 

At the end of 1891 Mr. Arthur Balfour 
succeeded to the le£i4crship of the House 


of Commons (Life, ii. 186 soq.) ; but the 
days of the uuionisi ministry were 
already numh(*r(id, and iIk^ gcmeral election 
of the following fJune phiced Ghidstoiio 
once more in power. Over the liorne 
I rule bill of 1893 tlio old controversy of 
I 1886 was revived in all its bitterness, and 
; Goschcn A\’iis again in 1 lie front rank of 
I the com b.at ants. In opposition, he formally 
joined the conservative i)arty, h(icamo a 
member of the Carlton ( -lub, and repeated 
with undimiiiishcd jjoaacj- tlie ofTorls he liad 
made nine years before to sustain the cause 
of the union. This tinu*, however, Glad- 
stone’s policy AViis accepted by the House 
of Commons; but onl^ to be, rejected by 
the House of l,iords, Avbo were supj)orled 
by f hc'. counlry at the general election of 
1895. 

Lc»rd Salisbury’s new aclminisl ration 
Avas joined by Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and other liberal unionists, 
whilst (lose hen to his great satisfaction 
AA’ent to tlio mlmirally (June 1895), 
Avhere twenty years before Iuj had Avon 
well-earned fam(\ Mis last ])eri()d at tlie 
admiralty, Avliioh lasted till tlie autumn of 
! 1990, AAtxs eventful ; for t hough the country 
I remained at peace Avith the great poA\ (TS 
I of the AA'orld, oui foreign relations at times 
became severely straimxl. Diflieulties con- 
nected Avith Venezuela, Crete, Nig(;ria, Port 
Arthur, Pashoda, and (k'rman sympatliy 
Avith President Kruger, brought the possi- 
bility of rupture before the eyes of all men. 
Cosclien felt tliat a very poAverful British 
navy avjis the best security for th(! peace of 
the world, as Avell as for our oAvn protec- 
tion, and Hu? vast iiicreas(\s of uur naval 
establishments and the consequent growth 
of naval estimates Avere gciiorally approved. 
The sixain of these live years told upon his 
strength. 'I’he death of Mrs. Goschcn in the 
spring of 1898 had been a heavy trial ; and the 
Avcight of advancing years determined him 
to retire from office before the approacliing 
general election. Accordingly on 12 Oct. 
1900, to the regret of the publlo and the 
naval service, he resigned, and in December 
was raised to tho House of Lords as Viscount 
Goschcn of Hawkhurst, Kent 

The remainder of his life Lord Goschen 
hoped to spend mainly at Scacox Heath, his 
homo in Kent, Avith more leisure than he 
had found in the past for seeing his family 
and friends, for indulging hisg^trong taste 
for reading, and for attending t(F the 
interests of his estate. * In 1903 he pub- 
lished the life and times of his grand- 
father, on which he had long been 
engaged ; and in 1905 a volume of ‘ Essays 
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and Add l osses on Economic Questions.’ 
'riiis last consisted of contributions to tho 
‘ I^dinbiu Ldi Review ’ and of addresses read 
to various bodies and institutions at 
tlilTiTcnt times, and of valuable comments 
by the author on the further lij^ht that the 
lapse of years had thrown u[M)n the subjects 
treated. On tho death of Lord Salisbury, 
Ooscheii ^\as chosen cliancollor of Oxford 
Universit (31 Oct. 1903), and devoted him- 
self with imergy t(> the interests of the uni- 
versity. He had been made hon. D.CJ.L. of 
Oxford in 1881, and hon. LL.1X of Aberdwn 
and Cam I nidge in 1888, and of Edinburgh 
in 1890. 

Coscheii’s political life was by no means 
over. When i n 1 903 Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
jiolie.y was announced, eausing rupture in the 
ministry and the unionist party, (h)schen 
again came to the front as one of thefoitnuost 
champions of free trade. He had, as he said, 
workc'd out these financial and commercial 
problems for himself ; anil accordingly he 
’ joined the Oukc of Dcvonsliire and other free- 
trado unionists in a vigorous cITort toilefeat 
a policy certain, in his oyuuioii, to bring 
disaster on tho nation. In the House of 
Jjoixls and in the country, till the general 
ol(.*ction of January 1900 had made free 
It’iide safe, he tlirew liiiiiself into the con- 
flict with much of his old energy and fire ; 
and in the new parliament ho once more 
solemnly warned conservativo statesmen 
against the danger of identifying their 
jjarty with the fiscal policy of JV^r* Chamber- 
lain. During the remainder of the session, 
he took part oec.isioiially in tlic proceedings 
of tho House of Lords, showing none of the 
infirmities of ago excepting that his eye- 
sight, never good, had diiteriorated. ()n 
7 Eeh. 1907 he died suddenly in his home 
at Seacox, and was buried at Elimwell. 
Gosclicii left two sons and four dauglitcrs. 
His elder son, George Joiujliiin, succeeded 
to tho viscountoy. 

Goschen showed tliroughout tho whole 
of his career a remarkable consistency 
of character as a statesman, notwith- 
standing tho fact that part of his official 
life was passed under Gladstone’s, part 
under Lord Salisbury’s leadership, .^ways 
moderate in his opinions, which were 
tho outcome of honest and deep in- 
vestigation, ho disliked the exaggerations 
of party protagonists, and was as vehement 
in support#of moderation as were the 
extremists on either side in fighting for 
victory. At tho head of great departments, 
his industry, his grasp of principles, his 
mastery of details, and his determination 
to secure ei|j|Ciency were conspicuous. 


But in the pressure of administrative work 
ho remembered that his responsibilities os 
cabinet minister were not limited to his own 
dc^partmcuit, and in all matters of general 
policy, especially as regards foreign affairs, 
of which ho had exceptional knowledge, his 
counseLs carried great weight. His courage 
and iiidependeiico won him in a high 
degree tlie res})ect and confidence of Ids 
counlrymcm ; and Queen Victoria placed 
much reliance on his judgment and his 
patriotism. Nature had not endowed him 
witii tho qualities that make an orator 
of the first rank. His voice was not good, 
nor his gestures and bearing grac(‘ful. Yet 
ho provi'd again and agiiin on public plat- 
foriris that he posst‘ssed the power not only 
of interesting and leading men’s minds but 
also of stirring their enthusiasm to a very 
Ju'gh pitch, ifo never spoke down to his 
audience, or appealed to prejudice, but 
exerted hims(‘lf t(j lead them to tldnk and 
k) fetil as ho himself thought and felt. His 
sj)eeches very frequently contained some 
turn of expression or phrase which caught 
the public ear and for the time was in 
everyone’s mouth. In 1885, ‘He would not 
give a blank cheque to LoitI Salisbury.’ 
In his groat fight ngairv;t Irish nationalism, 

‘ We would never surnmder to crime or time.* 
In the fiscal controversy, ‘ ITo would bo no 
[>arty to a gamble with the food of the peoj)l(\* 

( foscheii throughout liis life did much uso- 
Jul public work outside t he region of active 
politics. He had becomo an eeclesin-sl ical 
commissioner in 1 882. From its initiation in 
1879 Goschen was. a vigorous supporter of 
tbe movement for the extension of university 
teaching in London, and for many years 
be gave great assistance to the movcmcjit. 
With him the loss of otlice never meant 
the cessation of employment. In his 
private life his personal qualities and 
sympathetic nature won for him a large 
circle of real friends, wliilst in society at 
large a strong sense of humour, his wide 
general knowledge of men and books, liis 
power of conversation and of promoting 
good talk in others, mode him highly 
valued. In his own house in the country 
and in London, where he delighted to 
gather round him friends and acquaintances, 
he carried the intcnsoncss of interest 
charactoristio of his working hours into 
tho amusements of tho day. It was not 
for tho purposes of breadwinning alone 
that he set a high value on education. 
‘Livelihood is not a life,’ he said to the 
Liverpool Institute (29 Nov. 1877, on 
Inuiigimtion), * Education must deal with 
your lives as well as qualify you for your 
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livelihocKlM.’ Ho know from his own oxperi- 
t'lico how iniicli education liad done for his 
life outside t hose regions of busin<\ss and poli- 
tics where liis chief (‘iu‘rgies luul been spent. 

A portrait in oils by Kudolf Lehmann 
(1880) is in the possessio?i of the present 
viscount and is now' at Sea cox 1 feat h ; a 
second, by Mr. Hugh A. T. Cllazebrook, is 
at Plaxtoi, Kent, in the possession of his 
daughters. A ca.rtoon portrait of (losehen 
by ‘Ape’ appeared in "Vanity Fair’ in 
1809. 

[Artlmr 1). Elliot , Lib; of Lord Ooscheii, 
2 vols. 1911, (M)inpilcd from [S’ivato pa|K*i-s ami 
e()rn'S]>ondeiic(; ; see also IJoriianl Holland. 
Idfoof the Eighth Duke of Ihjvonshiie, 2 vols. 
1911, and Mculoy’s lafc of (Ihidstone, 19011; 
lansard's l)ebal.(‘s; Annual Hegistcr ; 'times 
rei»oiis of speeches. 1 A. 11. J). E. 

(iOSSELlN, Sill MARTIN LE MAU- 
CHANT HADSLEY (I8f7-190r>), diplo- 
matist, born at AValtield, near Hertford, 
on 2 Nov. 1817, was grandson of Admiral 
’Thomas Le JMarchant (tossclin (q. v.] and 
eldest soji of Martin lladsley (losseliii 
of W'arc; Hriory and Hlakesware, Hert- 
fordshire. by his wife France's Ori is, eldest 
daughter of Admi”al Sir dohn Marshall 
of (lillingham Iloiis<', Kc'nt. Educated 
at Eton (College; and at- Elirist Church, 
Oxford, he entered the dij)lo7natic soiwieo 
in 1868, and afl(‘r working in the foreign 
dtliei; was appointed attache at Lisbo/i 
in 1869. lie was transferred to Berlin 
in 1872, whore he rojnained till promoted 
t,o be s(;cond secretary at St. Petersburg 
in 1871. During the congress at Berlin 
in 1878 he was attached to the sp(;eial 
mission of the British ])lenipotentiaries, 
Lord Beaconstiekl and Jjord Salisbury, 
Ho w'as transferred fi’om St. Petersburg 
to Rome in 1870, returned to St. 
P<‘tersl)urg in the following year, and to 
Berlin in 1882. In 1885 ho was jnomoted 
to bo soeretary of legation, and was 
appointed to Brussels, where he served till 
1892, taking ciiarge of the legation at 
intervals during the absence of the minister, 
and being emfdoyed on occasions on special 
.s(;rvice. In Nov'cmber 1887 be was ap- 
])ointed secretary to the duke of Norfolk’s 
special mission to Pope Tx;o XII/ on the 
occasion of the pontilf’s jubilee. In 1889 
and 1890 he and Mr. (afterwards Sir Alfred) 
Bateman of the board of trade served as 
joint British delegates in the eonforcnccs 
held at Biiisscls to arrange for the mutual 
publication of customs tarilTs, and in 
July of the latter year he signed the con- 
vention for the establishment of an intor- 
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national bureau for that purpose. He 
w'as also employed as one of the secretaries 
to the iTiternational eonfereneo for the; 
supywession of the African slave trade, 
w'hioh sat at Brusst !s in 1889 and the 
following year and rcMiltc'd in tlio General 
Act of 2 July 1890. hi recognition of his 
services he was in 1890 made C.B. I ./cater 
in that year ho w'as one of the British 
delegates at the conference lu'kl by repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Ch'rmany, and 
Italy to discuss and Jix the duties to bo 
imposed cm imyiorts in tin; conventional 
basin of the (^ongo, and be signed the 
agreement which w as arrived at in 
l)<;eeml)er 1890. In \i)ril 1S‘)2 ho w'as 
promoted to be soerelary of t'lnbassy at 
Madritl, was transferred to Berlin in the 
f olh ) w ii ig year, ai id t o 1 *. i ris in 1 890, rcce i vi ng 
at the latter post the titular rank of 
minister yilenipotentiary. In 1897 he was 
s<;le<;ted to discuss with lO’i'iich com- 
missioners the question of coolie emigra- 
tion from British India to Reunion,’ 
and in that and the following year he 
served as one of the British meml)ers 
of the Anglo-French eommission for I Ik; 
delimitation of the possessions and spheres 
of inlhienee of the two countries to the 
east and Avest of the Niger river. 'Pho 
arrangement arrived at by the commission 
w as cm bodied in aconv('nt ionsign(;d at Paris 
on 14 Juno 1898, and provided a solution 
of (piestions which Jiad gravely t]irealen(;d 
the good relations between the two coun- 
tries. At the close of these nogotiatifms 
ho Avas created K.C.IM.G. From tiuly 1898 
to August 1902 he held the home appoint- 
ment of .’ussistant under-seeretary of state 
for foreign alfairs, and Avas then sent to 
Lisbon as British envoy, a post Avliich ho 
held till bis death there on 26 l<\;b. 1905 
from the elfects of a motor-ear accident. 
TJk; relations of Gr(;at Britain with Portugal 
dining Gossclin’s residence Avere imevent ful, 
but King Edward VI I’s sense of liis services 
AA cOs marked by his profenneiit as K.G.V.O. 
in 1903 and as G.(3.V.O. in 1901. 

Gosselin possessed in a high degree 
fair judgment, good temper, and charm 
of manner. Ho Avas an accomjJished 
musician, and possessed a delicacy of toucli 
and a power of artistic interpretation 
on the pianoforte almost unrivalled even 
among yirofossional artists. 

Gosselin joined the comnKinion of tho 
Church of Romo in 1878. Ho married in 
1880 Katherine Frances, daughter of the 
first Lord Gerard, and left one son, Alw 3 ni 
Bertram Robert RayJioel, captain in the 
Grenadier guards, and thr^ daughters. 
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l/riio Tiin('s, 27 Feb. 1905 ; Osear Urowniiii^'a 
McinoirM, J911; Foreign Ollice List, 19U(), 
]>. :197.J iS. 

GOTT, JOHN (1830-190G), bishop of 
IVuro, 1)0111 on 25 Doc. 18.30, was third son 
of William Gott of Wytlior Grange, l^t^eds, 
by Margaiot, daughter of William Ewart 
of Mosab V Hill, Livorpoul. Hia grand- 
father was Henjamin Gott of Arinley 
llouso, who introduced the factory system 
into the Avoollen trade of Lei^da, and con- 
tributed greatly to the prosjierity of the 
town. Educated first at Winchester, ho 
matriculated at Brasenoso College, Oxford, 
on 7 June 1840, and graduated B.A. in 1853, 
])roceeding M.A. in 1854, B.D. and D.l). in 
1 873. Af t <T a year at Wells Theological Col- 
h‘ge and some time sjiont in travel, he was 
•rdaiued deacon in 1857 and prkjst in 1858. 
From 1857 to 18G1 he was curate of Great 
Yarmouth, and from 18GI tol 8G3 had charge 
of St. Andrew’s Church. In 18G3 the vicar 
of Leeds gave him the perpetual curacy 
of Bramley, Lfjcds ; and in 1873, on the 
appointim‘nt of J. R. Woodford [q. v.] to 
the SCO of Ely, Gott was chosen by (ho 
crown his successor as vicar of Ix^cds. 'Fho 
appointment gave satisfaction from the 
intimate association of the Gott family 
with the commercial life of the city, and 
was amply justified by Gott’s work. He 
started a church extension movement., with 
the result that, during his tw'clve years at 
Leeds, eight new churches were consecrated 
and the building of four others begun ; he 
founded ill 1875 Leeds olcrgy school ; took a 
loading part in 1880 in the establishment of 
Victoria University, of the court of which 
the crown made him a member ; promoted 
the university extension movement in the 
West Riding ; and was the g(?nerous friend 
of all good works. In 188G Gott was made 
dean of Worcester, a post which ho filled till 
1891. Ho extended the usefulness of the 
cathedral as a diocesan centre, and entered 
fully into the life of the diocese. 

In 1 891 Gott succeeded to the see of Tniro 
on the resignation of George Howard Wil- j 
kinson fq. v. ISiippl. II |. Consecrated at St. 
Paul’s on 29 Sept. 1891, ho saw in 1903 the 
completion of Truro Cathedral ; founded a 
bishop’s clergy fund for the aid of clergy in 
time of ill-health or other necessity ; and 
diligently visited all parts of hLs diocese. 
A high churchman, but not a strong 
partisan, he^ signed in January 1901 the 
bishops’ letter inviting clergy to accept 
the positions defined in the Lambeth 
* Opinions.* Ho * died suddenly at his 
residence, Trenython, near Par, on 21 July 
190G and was buried at Tywardreath. 
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Gott married in 1858 Harriet Mary, 
I daughter of W. Whitaker Maitland of 
Loughton Hall, Essex ; sIk* died in London 
on 19 April 190G; by her he had one son 
j and throe daughters. A portrait by W. W. 
Ouless was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1899. Another, jiaiiitod in 1903, is in 
the dining-hall of Leeds clergy school. 

Apart from his charge delivered in 189b 
on ‘ideals of a Fnrish,’ Gott wrote only 
one book, ‘ The Parish Priest of the Town’ 

I (1887), which had a Avido circulation. Ho 
I inherited a fine library, w liicli Wiis dispersed 
j by sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s in March 1908 
Land July 1910. It incliuh^d a sot of the 
four folio editions of Shakos p<\a re, of 
which tlie first lolio realised 1809/., 22 
July 1910. 

[Yorkshire Post, 23 July 19UG ; Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, G May 191 1 ; thiardiaii, 21 April 
and 28 July 11X)G ; Record, 27 July 190() ; 
The Times, 23 aiul 2G July 1910 ; and Foster, 
Alumni Oxonienses. J A. R. B. 

GOUGH, Sir HIKHI HENRY (1833- 
1909), giuieral, born at ( Jalcutla on 14 Nov. 
1833, was third son in a family of four 
sons and four daughters of George Gough, 
Bengal civil service, of Rathronaii House, 
Clonmel, co. Tii)per...ry, by Charlotte 
Margaret, daughter of Charles Beeher, 
(Jbancellor House, Tonbridge, Kent. His 
elder brother, Sir Cbarl(‘s John Stanley 
Gough, V.C. (b. 1832), still surviv(‘s (1912). 
Field-marshal Viscount (.{ougli [q. v.J was 
bis grand-uncle. After education privately 
and at Haileybury College (1851-2) ho 
joined the Bimgal army on 4 Sept. 1853, 
becoming lieutenant on 9 Aug. 1855 and 
caxitaiii on 4 Jan. 18G1. 

On bis arrival in India he porceiveil the 
likelihood of a se])oy revolt, but bis warnings 
wore disregarded by the authorities (JjORD 
Roberts, Forty-ann Years in India, 1898, 
p. 48). He Avas at Meerut on the outbreak 
of iho Indian Mutiny, and served througb- 
:)ut the subsiMpient Avar. On 21 Aug. 1857 
he Avas Avouuded in attemiiting to seizo 
some mutiiic(‘rs at KhuikoAvdeli, and Avas 
rescued by his elder brother, Charles, Avho 
won in the campaign the Victoria cross. 
He serA^ed as adjutant of Hod son’s horse 
throughout the siege of Delhi, and Avas at 
the acti'i)ri of Robtuck (18 Aug.), Avliero by 
a feigned retreat Hodson drcAv the enemy 
into the open and then completely routed 
them. Gough Avas Avounded and his horse 
Avas shot under him. He accompanied the 
column under Colonel Greathed which was 
despatched to the relief of CaAvnporo, and 
commanded a wing of the regiment in the 
actions at Bulandshahr (27 Sept.), Aligarh 
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(5 Oct.), and Agra (10 Oct. 1857), whore h. 
exooutocl adasl>ing Hank charge. On 12 Nov. 
1857, when in command of a party of Hod- 
son’s i^horsc near Alambagli, ho enlarged 
across swamp and captured two guns, 
which were defended by a vastly superior 
body of t he enemy (Lord Roberts, Forty- 
one Years in Induu p. 170). His horse was 
wounded in two places and his turban cut 
through by sword thinsts whilst he was in 
combat with three sepoys. Ho was men- 
tioned in JSir Colin Cain])beirs despatches 
of 18 and 30 Nov. 1857 (Sideriions from 
State Payers in Military Department, 1857-8, 
ii. 330), and lor his gallantry on this 
occasion he was award(‘d tluj Victoria 
cross, like his older brothcT. Gough also 
distinguished hims(‘lf in the operations 
round Lucknow on 25 F<‘b. 1858, when hci 
set a brilliant example to his regiment on 
its being ord(Tt‘d to chargii the etuany’s 
guns. He engaged in a series of single 
combats, but was at length disabled by a 
musket ball through the leg while charging 
'two sepoys with fixed bayoiu'ls. On this 
day Gough hivl two horses kilhal under him, 
a shot through his helmt.'t and another 
through his scabbard. After the capture 
of Lucknow on 25 Harch 1858 he retired 
to the hills to re-cover from his wounds. 
Gough was mentioned in despatches on 
several occasions for * distinguished bravery,’ 
and was twice thanked by tho governor- 
general of India, besides receiving tho brevet^ 
of major and a medal with tliree clasps 
(L<md. Gaz, JJec. 1857, 16 and 29 Jan. 
1858, and 15 Jan. 1859). 

Gough subsequently took part in tho 
Abyssinia ^campaign in 1868. He com- 
manded the 12th Bengal cavalry, and was 
present at the capture of Magdala, being 
mentioned in despatches and receiving the 
medal and being made C.B. on 14 Aug. 1868 
[Land, Gaz. 16 and 30 Juno 1868). He 
was promoted licut.-colonel in 1869, and 
received tho brevet of colonel in 1877. 
Gough, who served throughout the Afghan 
war, was in command of tho cavalry of 
the Kuram field force in 1878-9. At the 
forcing of the Pciwar Kotal on 2 Dec. 
1878 he was the first to reach tho crest, and 
pursued with his cavalry the flying enemy 
along tho Alikhcl road. At tho action of 
Matun, by dismounted fire and several bold 
charges, he succeeded notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the ground in driving 
the tribesmen to tho highest ridges, from 
which they were dislodged byjthe artillery 
(7 Jan. 1879). In {September [1879, on . the 
renewal of tho war after tho massacre of 
tho Cavagnari mission, ho served with the 
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Kabul field force as brigadier-general of 
communications, and was present, at the 
engagement of Charasiab on 6 Oct. and 
ill tho various operations round Kabul in 
December 1 879 (wounded). On {Sir Frederick 
(aftcrwanls Lord) Roberts’s march to 
Kandahar Gough was in command of tlic 
cavalry brigade, and took part in tlie 
reconnaissance of 31 August at Pir Paintal 
(Hann.a, Second Afghan !(«/■, iii. 498). He 
was in command of the iroojis engaged in 
the cavalry pursuit after the battle of 
Mazra on 1 Sept. 1880. For his services 
he was mentioned six times in despatches 
{L(md. Gaz. 4 Feb., 21 March, 7 Nov. 
1879; 4 May, 3 and 31 Dec. 1880). 

Ho Avas awarded the medal with four clas])s, 
the bronze decoration, and Avas creatc'd 
K.G.B. on 22 J^Vb. 1881. 

Gough attained the rank of major-general 
in 1887 and of lieut.-geiu ral in 1891, and 
commanded the Lahore division of the 
Indian army (1887 -92). He beeanie general 
in 18111 and retired from the army in 1897. 
On 20 M{iy 1896 he wtis nominated a 
G.G.B., and two yc'ars Iat(‘r was a])point<*d 
k(?eper of tho crown Jcwvels at the 'row(‘r 
of London. There he died in St. Thomas’s 
Tower on 12 May 1909, and was buried 
at Kensal Green cemetery. On 8 Sept. 
1863 he married Annie Margaret, daughtfT 
of Edward Eustace Hill and his wife, 
Lady Georgiana Keppol ; he had issue four 
sons and four daughters. 

Ho published in 1897 his reminiscences 
of tho Indian Mutiny, entitled ‘ Old 
Memories.’ 

[Sir Hugh Gough’s Old Memories, 1807 ; 
G. W. Forrest, History of tho Indian Mutiny, 
vol. ii. 1904 1 Burke’s Peerage ; L. J. Trotter, 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 1901 ; Mon of the 
Time, 1899 ; Hart’s and Official Army Lists ; 
Tho 'rimes, 14 and 19 May 1909 ; Indian Mutiny, * 
selections from State Papers in Military Depart- 
ment, 1857-8,' ed. G. W. Forrest, 3 vols. 1893 ; 
Lord Roberts, Forty-one Years in India, 30th 
cd. 1898; S. P. Oliver, The Second Afghan 
War, 1878-80, 1908 ; H. Soptans, Les expedi- 
tions aiiglaisos on Asie, Paris, 1897.] 

H.M.V. 

GOyGH-CALTHORPE, AUGUSTUS 
CHOLMONDELEY, sixth Baron Cal- 
THOKPE (1829-1910), agriculturist, bom at 
Elvetham, Hampshire, on 8 Nov. 1829, was 
third son in the family of four sons and six 
daughters of Frederick Gough Calthorpe, 
fourth Baron Calthorpe (1790-1868), by his 
wife Lady Charlotte Sophia, eldest daughter 
of Henry Charles Somerset, sixth duke of 
Beaufort. The family descended from 
Sir Henry Gough [d, 1774), first baronet, of 
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Kdgbastoii, whoso hoir Ilonfy, by his 
second wile, Barbara, heiress of Reynolds 
Caltliorpc (jf Elvcthain, succeeded in 1788 
to the EKetham estates, and taking the 
surname nl Calthorpe, was created Baron 
Calthorpe on 15 Juno 1790 [sec Caltroupe, 
SiK Henuv]. Augustus was educated at 
Harrow from 1845 to 1847 and matriculated 
a t Merton (lollego, Oxford, on 2 ‘^ Eeb. 1848, 
gi’iuluating B.A. in 1851, and jn'oeeeding 
M.A. in IS55. In adult life ho devoted 
liimsolf to sport, agriculture, and tlic 
duties of a county magistrate. Ho lived 
on famil\' property at Berry Hall, »Stalford- 
shire, ser\ing iis liigh sherill of that county 
in 1881. At the gcmeral (‘lection of 1880 ho 
stood wit h Major Fred Burnaby |(j. v.] as 
eonsoiwativo candidate for th(5 undivided 
borough (»l Birniiiighain, near which a part 
of the family estates lay, but was deh'atcd, 
T\ H. Munl/i, John Bright, and l\rr. Jos(*ph 
Ohamherlain being roturiuMl. On the d(\ith 
on 20 Juno 1893 of his ekh'st brother, 
Fredt'rick, lil'th baron (1820-189J), Avho was 
unmarried (his second brot her, Oeorge, had 
died uiimarri(Hl in 1843), ho succe<‘d(?d to 
tho ixieragci as sixth baron. On the family 
estates at Elvetluuu ho started in 1900 
what lias become a notcid herd of shorthorn 
cattle, and his »Sou1hclown sheep and 
Ikjrksliire pigs were also famous. Ho 
sliowed generosity in devoting to public 
purposes much of his propc^rty about 
Birmingham. He made over to the corpora- 
tion in 1894 the freehold of Calthor[)e Park 
near that city, which his father had created 
in 1857, and took much interest in the 
development of the new Birmingham Uni- 
versity. In 1900 he and his only son, 
Walter (1873-1900), presented 27J acres 
of land, valued at 20,000/., for the site of 
the university h jildings, and in 1907 ho 
•gave another site, immediately adjacent, of 
nearly 20 acres, of the estimated value ^of 
16,000/., for a private recreation ground 
for the students. He died after a short 
illness at liis London residence at Grosvenor 
Square on 22 July 1910, and was buried 
at Elvotham, after cremation at Golder’s 
Green. He was succeeded in the title by his 
next brother, Lieut. -general Sir Somerset 
John Gouidi-Caltlioroe (6. 23 Jan. 1831). 
He morrieu on 22 July 1869 Maud Augusta 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
Octavius Duncombe, seventh son of Charles 
Duncombe, first Loid Feversham, by whom 
ho had one son, Walter (who predeceased 
him), and four daught(iyra. 

[Tho Times, 23 and 28 July 1910 ; Harrow 
School Reg. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Burke’s 
Peerage.] B. C. 


GOULHING, FREDERICK (1842- 
1909), master printer of copper plates, was 
bom at Holloway Road, Islington, on 7 Oct. 
1842. Ilis father, John Fry Goiddiiig, 
foriunaii juiiitor to Messrs, Day & Son, 
wius married in 1833 to Elizab<;th Rogers, 
who l)elongod to an old stock of Spitaltields 
weavers, arid his graudfatlier, John Golding, 
tdso a copper-])late ju-intor, was aj)preii- 
ticod in 1779 to a still earluu* William 
(folding, a coi)j)(^r-plat(^ printer of yt. 
Botol])h, Bishopsgate. In 1854 Frcchirick 
(Moulding was sent to a day school con- 
ductcsl at the Kational Hall, llolborn, by 
William Ljvett | (j. v.], a well-known Char- 
tist. On 24 Jan. 1857 he was appn'iit ic(‘d to 
Messrs. Day Son, 6 Gat(^ Strc'c't, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, originally a firm of lithographic 
j)riiitcrs, but then coiiccmikmI larg(;Iy witl 
the printing of engravings, to which 
branch of their business Goulding was 
attaclied. In bis spare lime througli 1858 
and 1859 he studi(*d at Uuj schools of art in 
Wilmington Square, (Jerkenwell, and Castlo 
Street, Long Acre, also attending lectures 
at th(5 Royal Aciuleiny Schools. In 1859 
he juited as ‘ devil ’ to Jaiiu's MacNcnll 
Whistler (q. v. Snppl. II] in tho printing of 
some of his el cl lings, asui in the same year 
assisted his father in yu’inting a soric's of 
etchings by (^u(»en Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. At the (heat Exhibition of 1862 
he gave a daily demonstration of copper- 
plate printing for Messrs. Day & Son, 
from May till Novemb(‘r, and began there 
the personal friendship with Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden [q. v. Suppl. 11] which 
lasted till tho end of his life. 

By this time Goulding was a master of 
the ‘art and mystery* of his craft, and 
began to use his spare time in the evenings 
and on Saturdays by working for private 
clients at his own residence, Kingston 
House, 53 Shepherd’s Bush Rood. Among 
those for AvJiom he printed were Seymour 
Haden, Legros, Whistler, and Samuel 
Palmer. In 1881 he felt justified in embark- 
ing upon a printing business of his own, 
and built a studio, largely extended later, in 
the garden at the back of Kingston House. 
Among artists whoso etchings he printed 
were FYank Short, Stramg, Pennell, Rodin, 
Holroyd, Rajon and ft. W. Maobeth ; in 
fact few etchers or engravers did not claim 
Goulding’s assistance. In ‘ About Etching * 
(1879) Haden described Goulding as ‘the 
best printer of etchings in England just 
now.* F’rom 1876 till 1882 he acted as 
assistant to Alphonse Legros [q. v. Suppl. II] 
in an etching class held weekly at the 
National Art Training School, now the 
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Jioyal Ci^Jlcge of Art, and frojn 1882 
1891, whon he was succadcd by Sir 
I’rank Sliort, was cut inly rcsponsiblo for 
the conduct of tlie class. From 1870 to 
1879 Ih 5 also assist('d Lcgros in an etching 
class laid at the Slade School. On 7 Feb. 
1890, at a full mee ting of the council of tlu* 
Royal Soci(‘ty of raintea-Ftehors, he. was 
unanimously elected the first master printer 
to th(j society. 

Ill (loulding's cast^ tlie craft of })late 
printing depended on soiiK'lliing more 
than mere handicraft. Tie combined with j 
remarkable dexterity of workmanship a ; 
singidar iinderstandirig of each artist’s , 
aim, and so played no small ])art in tlu‘ ! 
ri'vival of etching in the. nineteenth century. | 
For his anniscmeiit and instruction he 
ju'oduced a f(*\v etchings of his own ; their 
organic W(‘akiu‘ss of line is conci'aled ly 
masterly printing. 

He died, aft(*i- live years’ contimious ill- 
Jiealtli, on /5 March 1909. and was buried in 
Kensal (been cemetery. On IG Doc. I8G5 ' 
lie married Melanie Mario Alexaiulrine 
l*iednue, and had three sons and a 
daughter (now* Mrs. Fickford). A jjortrait 
in oils by Mr. Alfrerl Hartley, K.F., belongs 
to his daughter ; t^cro is also a dry-point 
etching by Mr. W. Strang, A.R.A., and a 
photo-engraving by Mr. Emory Walker from 
a photograph taken by Sir Frank Short. 

[Frederick Moulding, Master rrintor of 
Copper Plates, by the present writer, 
based on private information and on memor- 
anda left by Colliding. The volume contains 
the full text of a lecture on the theory and 
practice of liis craft delivcnKl by Ooukling to 
the Art Workers’ (Juild in 1904.] M. H. 

GOWER, EDWARD FREDERICK 
LEVESON- (1819-1907). [See Leveson- 
Gower.] 

GRACE, EDWARD MILLS (1841-1911), 
cricketer, born at Downend, near Bristol, 
on 28 Nov, 1811, was third of five sons 
of Henry Mills Grace (1808-1871) of Ijong 
Ashton, Somerset, medical practitioner and 
cricketing enthusiast, who had settled in 
1891 at Downend. His mother was Martha, 
daughter of George Poeock, jiroprictor of 
a boarding school at St. Michael’s Mill, 
Bristol, llis brothers, Henry (1893-1895), 
Alfred (b, 1840), William Gilbert (6. 1848), 
and George Frederick (1850-1880), who all 
studied medicine, devoted themselves to 
cricket, the two youngest obtaining world- 
wide reputations for tJieir all-romid play, j 
After education at Long Ashton, wliero he [ 
sliowed the family zeal for cricket, Grace 
studied medicine at the, Bristol Medical 


School ; ho became M.R.O.S. England and 
L.R.C.P. I‘klinlmrgh in ISG5, and L.S.A. in 
18GG. At llrsl residijig at JMarslifield, h(' 
willed in IS(i9 al Tlu rnhiiry, where lie 
practised till his death, and took a pro- 
minent part in tlu^ life of the town. He 
was coroner for West ( llt)iicest(‘T’shire from 
1875 till 1909, find lu^ld the otfice of 
district ofiieer for the 'rhornlmry board of 
guaniians, w^as eluiirman of thi^ Thurnhiiry 
I school hoard, and a meniher of the parish 
; council. He died of eei - hraJ lia'morrhage 
at- his r(‘si<lence. Park House*, Thornbuiy, 
on 20 May 1911. He was married four 
<ime.s, find left a widow, live sons and four 
dfiu<rhtiTs. 

Grace, who was in youth a good athlete 
and fast runner, inherited from his father 
an aptitude for cricket, .iiul was the first 
of the fiimily to bceonn^ famous at tlw’ 
game. On 7 August ISoo, at the age of 
lhirte(‘ii, he was chosen for his long-stopping 
to represent 22 of AWst ( lloiiceslershire 
r. the Ail England eleven. W'illiani Clarke 
i the secret ary and manfigcr of the All 
I England eleven, fieknowletlged liis promise 
I by presenting him with a hat (W. G. (5 ra(^k’s 
; liemmiftcenccs, jip. 5-C). He first appeared 
' at Lord’s in July 18()1, playing for South 
VV’’ales V. M.G.C., and next year he established 
: his p(.)sition as one of the finest batsmen in 
England. Ho first rcj)rosonk*d the Gentle- 
men V, Players in July 1802, and played 
on twelve occasions between 18G3 and 1869, 
and after an interval of seventeen years 
played for the last time in 1886. lie was 
the only amatom’ member of George Parr’s 
team to Australia in 1863, but ho met with 
small success. In August 1862, playing as a 
substitute for the M.0.0. v. the Gentlemen 
of Kent, at Canterbury, Grace carried his 
bat through the innings, scoring 192 not 
out, and captured all ten wickets in the. 
second innings — a double feat only equalled 
by his brother William in 1886 and by Vyell 
Edward Walker [q. v. iSuppl. II] in 1859. 
Grace’s most notable seasons w'ere those of 
1863, of 1864, and of 1865. In 1863, when 
he made during the season 3000 runs, he, 
w hen playing for twenty of the Lansdown 
Club,, Bath, scored 73 against a team which 
included Thiley, Jackson, and Tarrant, 
leading bowlers of England. In Juno 1865, 
wJien playing for cigliteen of the Lansdown 
Club at ISyilcnham Field, Bath, he scored 
121 against the United All England XI, ‘an 
epoch-making event, as such achiovoments 
against the All England team were almost 
unheard of ’ ( W. G. Gr.\ce’s Jieminisetmees, 
p. 28). Although after 1865 Grace’s fame 
was overshadowed by tliat of his yomigcr 
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bfot luTs, William (lilbort and Goorgo Fred- 
erick, be long had a whare in most of Iheir 
triumphs in the matches between the 
Genthmieii and I'layers ; from 1867 to 
1874 llu^ ainat(‘urs lost only a single match. 
The three < ■ races })lay('fl for England against 
the Auslralians ((>-8 Si'pt. 1880), an incident 
unparalleh'd in international cricket history. 
In August of the same year, at Gliftoii, 
(Jj ac(‘ scon (I 05 u^nd 43 (of 101 and 07 
respectively) for Gloueestershiro r. the 
Australians. The brilliant })lay of the 
Grac(‘s rais'd Gloucestershire to a first- 
class county in 18(50, and champi«)n county 
ill 1S7() ami 1877. Grace was secretary of 
the (.{louc' slersliire club from 1871 until 
1000. 

(^iiick ol (‘ye and** limb, Grace was a 
rajiid scorer and forcible iiitter. Of un- 
ortliodox style, be was one of the first to 
employ the ‘pull’ stroke, hitting well- 
pi tehod oil- halls to the on- boundary with 
consuiiimatc ease, llis nerve, judgment, 
and s})e(‘d made him '"the, best ])oint * ever 
known, lakiiig the ball almost of! the 
bat (l.)AiiT, KhiQH of Cricketf p. 107). 
Grace eeascnl (o play in county cricket 
in 1800, but play(‘d almost until his death 
for th(^ Thorn bury ti’am, wliich he man- 
aged and captaiiujd for 35 years. In 1010, 
at the age of seventy, ho played for them 
in some forty matches, mooting with much 
success as a Job bowler. During his cricket-* 
ing 9 areer he scored over 76,000 runs and 
took over 12,000 wickets; he had an in- 
exhaustible supply of cricketing recollec- 
tions, which he would relate with much 
vivacit;^ . He was a bold rider to hounds. 

|W, G. Grace’s Cricketing Hcminisoenccs, 
1809 ; Daft, Kings of Cricket, pp. 100-7 (with 
portrait, p. 13) ; K. 8. Kanjitsinhji’s Jubilee 
llook of Cricket, 1897, pp. 378-80; Hay- 
garth’s Score.s and Biographi(js, vii. 114-5; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 1911, p. 201 
(for 1’hornbiiry performances); 1912 (for 
memoir) ; Eanect, 27 May 1911.] ^W. B. O. 

GRAHAM, HENRY GREY (1842- 
1906), writ(T on Scottish history, born in the 
manse of North Berwick, on 3 Oct. 1842, 
was youngest of eleven children of Robert 
Balfour Graham, D.D., minister of the 
established church of North Berwick, by 
his wife. Christina, daughter of Archibald 
Lawrio, D.D., minister of Loudon. At an 
early ago he showed a great love of read- 
ing and spent most of his pocket-money 
on books. On the death of his father in 
1855, his mother took him and her young- 
est daughter to Edinburgh, where, two 
years afterwards, he enter^ the university. 
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Although sliowng no absorbing interest 
ill the work of (he clfusses and accpiir- 
ing no university distinctions, ho was 
a prominent and clever spe.aker in the 
debating societies. After b(dng licensed 
as a probationer of the Church of Scotland 
in 1865, ho was assistant at Bqnhill, 
Dumbartonshire, until he was appointed 
in March J868 to the charge of Nen- 
thorn, Berwickshire. Hero ho made 
the acquaintance of Alexander Russel 
fq. V.], editor of tlie SSeotsmaii.’ wlio was 
acciistonu'd to (Mime to Neiithorn in 
summer; and ho heoame a frecpienl. oon- 
tributor to the ‘ Scotsman ’ of reviews 
and holding artichrs. Of non-thiMdogical 
tendencies and widely tolerant in lus 
opinions, he wivs, after the death of Dr. 
Robert TjCC [q. v.], of Old Groyfriars cbnrcli, 
Edinburgh, ask(.'d to become a candidate 
for the vacancy, but declined. In 1884 bo 
was translated to Hyndland parish church, 
Glasgow, where he remained till his death 
on 7 May 1906. Jn 1878 he married Alice*, 
daughter of Thomas Carlyle of Shawhill, 
advocate, and l(?ft a son, who di(5d in Egypt, 
and a danghtc*!*. 

Graham’s ])rinoipal work U ‘ Social Life of 
Scotland in t lie Eigliteoiith Century ’ (1899, 
2vols. ; 3rd edit. 1906), graidiically descrip- 
tive as well as learned. His ‘ Scottish M(Mi of 
Letters of the Eighteenth Century * (1901 ; 
2iid edit. 1908) is also very readable. For 
Blackwood’s series of * Foreign Classics * ho 
wrote a monograph on * Rousseau ’ (1882) ; 
and his ‘ Literary and Historical Essays ’ 
(published posthumously in 1908) include 
‘ Society in France before the Revolution ’ 
(lectures at the Royal Institution, Feb. 1901) 
and a paper on ‘ Russel of the ‘‘ Scotsman.” * 

[Scotsman, and Glasgow H(^ral(l, 8 May 1906 ; 
Graham’s Essays, 1908, pref.] T. F. 11. 

GRAHAM, THOMAS ALEXANDER 
FERGUSON (1840-1906), artist, born at 
Kirkwall on 27 Oct. 1810, was only son of 
Alexander Spears Graham, writer to the 
signet and croA\Ti chamberlain of Orkney 
(like his father bef(.»re him), by his wife 
Eliza Stirling. About 1850, some time 
after their father’s death, Thomas and an 
only sist(*r w(‘nt to Edinburgh to live with 
their grandmother. 

The boy’s artistic instincts asserted 
themselves early. When little more than 
fourteen he was on the recommendation 
of the painter James Drummond [q. v.] 
enrolled (9 Jan. 1855) a student of the 
Trustees Academy. He proved an apt 
pupil in the talented group of McTaggaft, 
Orchardson, Pettie, ChaimerHr and the 
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rest, who gaiherod round tlio rooonily 
appoint od inastor, Kobert Scott Lauder 
|q. V.]. Alt hong] i he Avas tlio youngest of 
the coterie, (trahain’s talent and personal 
charm gav(3 him a jjromimmt place in it. 
lie b(‘gan to exhibit at tlie Royal Scottish 
Aeadeiny in 185!), Ijiit in 18G3 lie joined his 
fi’i(‘nds brehardson and IVttie in London. 
With Mr. C. E. .lohnston, anothiT Edin- 
l)iirgh-t rained artist, the tliree shared a 
house in Fitzroy Square. Siibseqiu'ntly be 
occupied studios iiA (Jlouoesler Road and 
'nelancy Street, settling for good in 1880 at j 
% Fellows Road, South Hampstead. 

Save Jidm MacAVliirter, Graham spent 
nuu-e time abroiul than any of liis associates. 
As early as 18()(1 he went to Faris with 
JMcTaggart and IVttie, and two years latter 
he paid. A\ith IVttie and George Paul Chal- 
mers, the first of several visits to Brittany, 
wiiich supplied man^' jileasing and congenial ; 
.subjects. In 1864 he Avas in Venice, Avhero 
ho did some charming sketclics, and about ] 
1885 lie paid a prtilonged visit to Morocco, i 
th(‘n little exjiloited by artists, Avhere he 
pemi rated to Fez, and painted ‘ Kismet* 
(noAV in the Dundee Gallery) and other 
oriental subjects. But the picturesque ; 
J<ifoshire tishing Aillages, the little seaports • 
on the Moray Firth, and the Avild Avest coast j 
of Scotland were jxThaps his favourite 
sketching grounds. 

Grahaiii’s earlier pictures engagingly 
combine quaint naturalism and imaginative 
insight. ‘A Young Bohemian’ (1864), in 
the National Gallery of Scotland, is a 
delightful example of his Avork at that 
time. Later his handling broadened and 
his feeling for light and movement increased, 
and in pictures such as ‘ The Clang of the 
Wooden Schoon,’ ‘ The Passing Salute,’ or 
‘ The Siren ’ he attained much rhythmic 
beauty of design, great charm of high- 
pitched and opalescent colour, and a tine 
sense of atmosiihere. And, if loAver in 
toritj and more sombre in colour, ‘The 
Last of the Boats ’ and a few other dramatic 
pictures of the sea are, in their different 
mood, equally successful. His art, how- 
ever, Avas loo sensitive and refined to 
command AAide attention, and, OAving to 
(extreme fastidiousness, he w^as a somewhat 
uncertain executant. The only distinction 
conferred n])on him was honorary meunber- 
ship of the Royal Scottish Academy, w'liich 
he received in 1888. Latterly he gave 
uiuch of his timo to portraiture, in AA'liich 
Ids fini'st gifts had little scope. His most 
successful pictures rank Avith the best 
achievements of his school. 

JIc tliccj, unmarried avIuIo on a visit to 


Edinburgh (Ui 24 Dec. 1906. ‘ Tom ’ Graham, 
whoso winning manners and brilliant con- 
versational poAvers m ido Jiiin a groat 
favouriti* Avifh his friend. , Avas excijptionally 
handsome. Excellent ]M)rtraits of him by 
himself and by Orcluird.-on and Pettio be- 
long to bis sister, and Ik; serv(.*d as model 
for thcsi; Iavo artists on sev(;ral occasions’ 
notably in ‘ The First Ohuid ’ liy the former, 
and in ‘ The Jacobites * l»y t lie latter. 

[Private information; ]MTsonal kiioAvlod^K; ; 
exliibition catalogues; Jb [)ort of R.8.A. lor 
1907; Scotsman, 25 D( (*. 1906; Sir W. 
Armstrong’s Scottish Painters, 1887 ; J. L. 
CaAv’s Scottish Painting, 1908.] J. L. 

GRAHAM, WILLI AM (1 839-191 1 ), 
philosopher and pnliticigl (‘conomist, born at 
Saint field, eo. Down, in 1839, A\'as a younger 
son of Alexander Graham, farmer and horse- 
dealer, by his Avife Maria' Grawford, a d(i- 
scendant of a Scottish piesbyteriaii family 
Avhich camo to Ireland in Charles J Ps timo 
to escape religious persecu tion. The father 
died poor Avhilc his son Avas very young, and 
it fell to the mother, a woman of spirit 
and intelligence, to bring up the children 
— ^foiir sons and a daughter — amid many 
hardships. William obtained a foundation 
scholarship at the Educational Institute, 
Dundalk, and being Avell grounded there 
in mathematics and English Avas soon 
engaged as a teacher in the royal scliool 
at Banagher, wdiere ho remained till he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in July 
1860. 

At Trinity College Graham won dis- 
tinction in mathematics, philosopliy, and 
English prose comixisition. During most 
of his college course he Avorked outside the 
university as headmaster succe.ssively of 
tAvo important schools in or near Dublin. 
But a foundation scholarship in mathe- 
matics which he won in 1865 gave him an 
annual stipend together with free rooms 
and commons. He graduated B. A . in 1 867, 
and thereu|)on engaged in coaching students 
in mathematics and especially philosophy. 
His success as private tutor enabk’d him to 
give up his school work. Ho devoted much 
time ^ to the study of philosophy, and in 
1872 he published his first book, ‘ Idealism, 
an Essay Metaphysical and Critical,’ a 
vindication of Bc'ikeley against Hamilton 
and the Scottish school. 

Graham, Avho had proceeded M.A. in 
1870, loft Dublin in 1S73 to become 
IwiAmto secretary to Mitchell Henry, M.P. 
Iq. V. Supjil. II I, but resigned the post 
in 1874 and settled in London. In 1875 
he was appointed lecturer on mathematics 
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at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and lu^ 
engaged at the same time hi literary 
and tutoi ial work ; but the be.st part 
of his time for some years was given to 
lh(^ preparation of the most important 
of his books, ‘ The Creed of Science,’ 
whicli ap|>eared in 1881. This is a work 
of great freshness and power, discussing 
how far the now scientific doctrines 
of the conservation of energy, evolution, 
and mitural selection necessitated a re- 
vision of the accepted theories in 
jihilosophy, theology, and ethics. It was 
well received, running to a second edition ! 
in 1881, and it evoked the admiration j 
of Darwin, (lladstone, and Archbishop 
Treiieli. In bigoted circles Graham’s argu- 
ment was foolishly credited with atheistic 
teiuhmcies. Tliis wholly unfounded sus- 
picion caused, the Trisli chief secretary. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, to withdraw an 
offer which he made to Graham of an 
assistant commissionorship of intermediate 
education in Get-. 1880. In London Graham 
was soon a 'welcome figure in the best 
intellectual society. His many friends 
there included meu of the eminence of 
Carlyle, Jjcjcky, and Froudo. Carlyle wrote 
of Jinding in him ‘ a force of insight and a 
loyalty to ivhat is true, which greatly dis- 
tinguish him from oomfnon, even from 
highly educated ami , what are callcil 
ingenious and clever men.’ One of his 
strong points was bis conversational gift. 
Professor Mahaffy wrote of him at the 
time of his death, ‘ His highest genius 
was undoubtedly for intolloctual recreatiori. 
In this he had few equals’ (Athmasum, 
25 Nov. 1911). 

Meanwhile his increasing reputation had 
led to his election in 1882 to the chair 
of jurisprudence and political economy 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. This post he 
held till 1909, when ill-health compelled 
his retirement. At Belfast ho enjoyed the 
enthusiastic regard of a long succession 
of pupils. He w’as professor 'Of law 
for ten years before he j(jined the legal 
profession. In 1892 he was called to the 
bar *at the Inner Temple without any 
intention of practising. His duties at 
Belfast allowed him still to reside most of 
the year in London, and in his leisure ho 
produced . succession of works on i)olitical 
or economic subjects. * Social ProMems * 
came out in 1886, ‘ Socialism New and Old * 
in 1890, ‘ Fngllllh Political Philosophy from 
Hobbes to Maine ’ in 1899, and ‘ Free Trade 
and the Empire ’ in 1904. He also read a 
paper on trusts to the British Association 
at Belfast in 1902, and was a frequent . 


contributor to the ‘ Nineteenth (Jentury,’ 
‘ Contemporary Review,’ and ‘ Economic 
Journal.’ He was for many years examiner 
in political economy ami also in philosophy 
, for tho Indian civil service and the Royal 
I University of Iri'Jand, and in English 
I for tho Irish intormediato education 
' department. 

He received tho honorary degree of 
Li(t.I). from Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1905. Tlis hoalUi began to fail in 1907, 
find lie died umuarried in a nursing homo 
in Dublin on 19 Nov. 1911, being buried in 
Mount Jeromi^ cemetery there. 

(Crahanrs Autohiograpliieal MS. notes ; 
Irish Times, 20 Nov. 1911 ; personal kiiow'- 
loclge.J J. H. 

GRANT, G ICO RG 1C MONRO ( 18.15^ 
1902), prineipfil of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, (Canada, born on 22 D(‘e. 1835 iit 
Albion Mines, Pietou County, Nova Scotiti, 
was third child of James Griint, who, spring- 
ing from a long line of Scottisli farmers, emi- 
grated froju .Banffshirci in 1826, and married 
live years Ifiter Mary Monro of Inverness. 

Owing to tho iiccident of losing his right 
hand at tho ago of seven, the boy was 
brought up to ho a scholar. At Pietou 
Aca(lemy he gained in 1853 a bursary 
tenable at either Glasgow or Edinburgh 
University. Ho chose Glasgow, and seven 
years later, on tho completion of a distin- 
guished course, he received his testamur 
in theology, and was ordained (Dec. 1860) 
by tho presbytery of Glasgow as cv mission- 
ary for Nova Scotia. He declined an 
invitation from Norman Macleod [q. v.] 
to remain in Glasgow as his assistant. 

After occupying various mission-fields 
in his native province and in Prince Edwajxl 
Island, ho accepted a call in 186,3 to the 
pulpit of St. Matthew’s Church, the le.ofling 
Church of Scotland church in Hah* fax. 
Grant, who saw the need of a Jiativo 
trained ministry for the established 
presbyterian church in Nova Scotia, 
strugglcxl without success to establish a 
theological hfill at Halifax, by way of 
supplement to Dalhousie College, which 
largely through his efforts was reorganised 
as a non -sectarian institution in 1863. 
Meanwhile ho direebid bis efforts to the 
union of tho presbyterian church tliroughout 
Canada. Tho federation of tho provinces 
in 1867, which Grant eagerly supported, 
gave an impulse to the spirit of union, and 
15 June 1875 saw tho first General Assembly* 
of the united church. 

In 1877 Grant, who hjul for some years 
identified himself with educational reform, 
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became principal of Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario, a presbyterian founda- 
tion. He received the honorary degree of 
D.I). from Olasgow University in the 
same year. Qu(.‘en’s UnivtTsily wtis at 
the time in finaneiiil difficulties, and 
lie undertook two strenuous catnpaigns 
in 1878 atul 1887 to obtain increased 
endowment from private sources. The 
inmn^liate financial situation saved, Orant 
concentrated his energii's upon securing 
adequate recognition and aid from the 
irovincial k'gislature ; but be wtis faced 
)y a prejudice against statc-aid(xl denomin- 
ational colh'gcs, which was encouraged by 
the elaim of the University of Toronto to 
be tlie only pro})erly constituted provincial 
university. In 1887 Queen’s University 
'rejected federation witJi Toronto. But 
Crant’.s political influence stea<lily grew, 

" and he secured for his university in 1893 
a state-endowed school of mines, which 
sub.seqiicntly became the faculty of 
practical science in the university. In 
1898 Urant sought to sever the tic 
between the presbyterian church and the 
arts faculty of Queen’s. In 1900 he forced 
his views upon the church assembly, but 
ho died two years l-itor, and the assembly 
of 1903 n^versed liis policy, which was 
not enforced till June 1911. Grant’s 
preponderating influence in (Klucation led 
tiO an invitation (which was refused) 
from Sir Oliver Mowat [q. v. Suppl. 11] in 
1883 to resign his principalship and accept 
the portfolio of education in his cabinet. 
Grant held that the education administra- 
tion in the province should bo wholly 
withdrawn from politics. 

Grant acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the country, having twice traversed the 
oontinent. In 1872 he accompanied Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Sandford Fleming on his 
prcliminai^y survey of a route for the 
Cana>dian Pacific Railway, and in 1883, 
again with Mr. Fleming, ho examined a 
route through tho mountains. The first 
journey Grant recorded in ‘ Ocean to 
Ocean ’ (1873), and tho impressions of 
both journeys are merged in four articles 
contributed to ‘ Scribner’s Magazine ’ in 
I08O, and in ‘ Picturesque ^nada,’ a 
publication which ho ediUxl in 1881. 

To the press and to {icriodicals Grant 
frequently communicated his views on 
public questions. His political comments 
in tho ‘ Queen’s University Quarterly ’ 
were widely read. Ho powerfully su})ported 
the new imperialism, and urged on Canada 
her imperial responsibilities. He became 
president of the Imperial Federation 


League, Ontario, in 1S89. To religious 
literature Grant contributed oni* book of 
im])ortaiice, ‘ Religions of the World ’ 
(Edinburgh 1894; 2nd edit., revised and 
enlarged, 1895). This has been translated 
into many European liniguages and into 
Japanese. 

(Irant showed his 0011 lage and independ- 
ence at tlie close of his life in bis trenchant 
criticism of the teiiiper.ince party, which 
aimed at tlie total 2)roliil»ition of the liquor 
traffic. To restore his health, which was 
impaired by bis endowrnoiit cam[)aign of 

1887, (h’ant made a tour of tfu^ world in 

1888. In 1889 he w'iis (leiited moderator 
of t.lu^ g('neral assembly of the presbyterian 
chureb irj Canada, and became LL.l). of 
Dalliousie University in 1892. In 1891 
he was elected president, of the Royal 
Society of Canada. He was pnisident of 
the St. Andrew’s Society, Kingston, from 
1894 to 1896. In 1901 ho w\as created 
C.M.G. Ho died at lungston on 10 May 
1902. He w'as buried in Cataraqui cemetery 
in the same town. 

On 7 May 1867 Grant married Jessie, 
eldest daughter of William Lawson of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. His only surviving 
child, William Lawson Grant, is professor 
of history in Quin’s University, Kingston. 
A portrait of Grant by Robert Harris 
(1889) is in the Convocation Hall of Queen’s 
University, Kingston ; a bust by Hamilton 
McCarthy (1891) is in tho library and 
senate room there. 

JLifo by W. L. Grant and Fiederick Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, 19fi4, and Edinburgh ariS Ixindon 
1906.] P. E. 

GRANT, SIR ROBERT (1837-1904), 
lioutenant-gonoral, royal engineers, born at 
Malabar Ilill, Bombay, on 10 Aug. 1837, 
was younger son of Sir Robert Grant 
[fi- v-]» governor of Bombay, and was 
nephew of Lord Glenolg [q. v.]. His mother 
was Margaret (d, 1886), only daughter of 
Sir David Davidson of Cantray, Nainislure, 
N.B., who married as her second husband 
Lord Joscelino William Percy, M.P., second 
son of George fifth duke of Northumlierland. 

Robert was educated at Harrow with 
his cider brother Charles [see below]. 
When ho was scvontcon he passed first in a 
public competitive examination for vacan- 
cies in the royal artillery and tho royal 
engineers caused by the Ocmean war, and 
was gazetted second liouteAnt in tho royal 
engineers on 23 Oct. 1864, becoming first 
lieutenant on 13 Dec. of tho same year. 

After six months’ training at Chatham 
Grant was sent to Scotland. In February 
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1857 ho was iransforrcd to tho Jamaica 
comm.and in tho West Indies, Jind at (he 
end of 185S he served on tho staif as fort 
adjutant at Boliso in British HondUnus 
lie passed first in tlio examination for the 
fStaif ColI«‘ge, just estahlishod; hut after 
few nn.Mdhs there (Jan.-May 1859) lie 
was aide-de-camp to Lieut. -general Sir 
William lumwick Williams [q. v.], tho 
c(>mmand<M’ of tho forces in NorfJi America 
f( six* years. On 8 Aug. J800 ho was 
.miotod second captain. He was at 
JK'ino for tlio final examination at the Staff 
C( lege, in wliich he^ again easily jiassed j 
first/, des])ifo liis absence from the chusses, 
and from January to Juno 1801 ho was 
attached to tho cavalry and artillery at 
Aldershot. 

Finally returning from Canada in Juno 
1805, Grant did duty at Chatham, Dover, 
and Portsmouth, and was promoted fimt I 
captain on 10 July 1867 and major on 
5 July 1872. From 1 Jan. 1871 to 
1877 ho was deputy assistant adjutant- 
general for royal engineers at tho war 
office, and from 1877 was in command of tin 
royal engineers troops, consisting of the 
pontoon, t-olograph, equipment and depot 
units at Aldci’shot. Tic was promoted 
lieu t. -colonel on 1 July 1878. In May 
1880 he was. agpointed commanding royal 
engineer of the Plymouth subdistrict, and 
on 31 Dee. 1881 eommanding royal engineer 
of the Woolwieh district. He was promoted 
colonel in tho army on 1 July 1882, and 
a year later was placed on half pay. Ho 
remained unemployed until 6 May 1884, 
when he was given tho II. F. command in 
Scotland, with tho rank of colonel on the 
staff. 

On 20 March 1885 ho left Edinburgh 
suddenly for Egypt to join Lord Wolscloy, 
who had telegraphed for his liervice^s, as 
colonel on staff and commanding 
royal engineer with the Nile expeditionary 
force. He served with tlie hoadquartora staff 
and afterwards in command of the Abu 
Fatmeh district during tho evacuation, 
but ho w'as taken seriously ill with fever 
and was invalided homo in August. For 
liis services he was mentioned in despatches 
of 13 June 1885 (Lond, OazeUe, 25 Aug. 
1885). Not anticipating so speedy a ter- 
mination to tho campaign, the authorities 
had filled up his appoii^ipont in Scotland 
and he had to wait nearly a year on half pay. 
On 1 July 1886 jGr rant was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general for royal engineers 
at the war office. On 25 May 1889 he was 
crea*ted C.B., military division, and on 
23 Oct. made a tem}X)rary ^jor-general. 


Before ho had quite completed his five 
years as deputy adjutant - general Grant 
j Wius appointed to the important post of 
insi)cctor-general of fortifications (18 April 
1891), with the temporary rank of liout.- 
general, dated 2t) A})ril 1891. He succeeded 
! to the csfahlishment of major-generals on 
9 May 1891, and became lieu t. -general 
: on 4 June 1897. As inspector-general of 
I fortifications Grant was an ex-afficio 
raemher of the joint naval and military 
coniinittec^ on defence, and president of the 
colonial defenct^ committee. During his t(?rm 
of office important works of defimee and 
of barrack construction were cai’ried out, 
under the loan for defences and military 
works loan. His services were so highly 
valued that th(*y were retained for two 
years Ixiyond tlie usual term. Ho was 
promoted K.C.B. on 20 May 1896. On 
leaving the war office (17 April 1898) 
Grant’s work was highly commended by 
the secretaries of state for war and tho 
colonies, and he as awarded a distinguished 
service ])ension of 100/. a year. lie wiis 
given tho G.(>ML on 26 June 1902, and 
retired from the service on 28 March 1903. 
His health was failing, and ho died on 
8 Jan. 1904 at his residence, 14 Granville 
Place, Portman Square, liondon, and was 
buried in Konsal Green cemetery. 

Always cool and solf -contained, Grant wros 
gifted with a sure judgment and a rej||{)ntive 
memory. A portrait in oils by C. Luifyens, 
painted in 1897, hangs in tho B.E. officers’ 
mess at Aldershot, and a replica is in Lady 
Grant’s possession. She has also a portrait in 
oils of Sir Robert Grant by Hcnty, painted in 
1887. Ho married in Ixmdon, on 24 Nov. 
1875, Victoria Aloxandrina, daughter of John 
Cotes of Woodcote Hall, Shropshire, and 
wddovv of T. Owen of Condover Hall in tho 
same county. There woro thivo children of 
the marriage, a daughter w ho died young, 
and twin sons, both in the army, of w'hom 
the younger, Robert Josceline, was idlled at 
Spion Kop on 24 Janr 1900. 

Sm Cjiarles Grant (1836-1903), elder 
brother of Sir Robert Grant, was bom in 
1836, and educated at Harrow, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and at Hailoybury. Ho 
entered tho Bengal civil service in 1868, was 
appointed a commissioner of the central 
provinces in 1870, and acting chief com- 
missioner in 1879, when ho becamls, an 
additional member of tho govemor- 
generaPs council. In 1880 he was acting 
secretary to tho government of India for 
the homo, revenue, and agricultural depart- 
ments, and in 1881 was appointed foreign 
secretary to tho government of India. He 
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was crofitcd C.S.I. in 1881, and in 1885 
K.C.S.l. on rotiromont. Ho died suddonly 
in London on 1 0 April 1008. Ho married : 
(1) in 1872 Ellen (^7. 1885), daughter of 
tho Ri. Hon. Henry Haillii* of Rcdoastlc, 
N.B. ; and (2) in IS!)0 Lady I'lorence Lucia, 
daughtxjr of Admiral Sir Edw artl Alfred John 
Harris, and sister of the fourth earl of 
Malmesbury. SRe was raised to the rank 
of an carl’s daughter in 18t)0. Sir Charles 
Grant edited the ‘ Central rrovinces 
Gazetteer’ (2nd edit. 1870). 

(War OJliee Keeonis ; iloy;il JCngiiu'ers 
Ht‘Cords ; The 'rimes, 18 April 1908 and 9 and 
10 Jan. DO I ; Royal Engineers Journals, 
Eebruary 1904.] R. H. V. 

GRANT DUFF, Siu MOUNTS'rUART 
ELPHJNSTONE (1829 -HM)G), statesman 
^ and author, elder son of James Grant Duff 
[q. V.] by his wife Jane Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Whitclavv AinsUo fq* v.], was born at 
Eden, Aberdeenshire, on 21 Feb. 1829. Ho 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy, the 
Grange School, and at Ralliol College, 
Oxford (1847-50). Among his contem- 
]*orary friends at Oxford were Henry Smith, 
Henry Oxenham, Charles Pearson, Goldwin 
Smith, Chail<‘S Parilor, and Jolni Coleridge 
Pattesoii. He graduated R.A. in 1850 with 
a second class in tlu^ final classical school, 
and j)roeeede(l M.A. in 1853. On leaving 
Oxford he settled in London and read for 
tho bar, and in 1854 ])assed with honours, 
second to James Fitzjames (afterwards 
Mr, Justice) Stephen, who later became 
one of his most intimate friends for life, 
in tho LL.B. examination of London Uni- 
versity. In the same year (17 Nov.) he 
was called to tho bar by tho Inner 
Temple, and while a i)uj)il in the chambers 
of William Ventris (afbu’wards Lord) Field 
((|. V. Suppl; II] joined the Midland circuit, 
and obtained his first brief because ho was 
fJic only person present who could si)eak 
( fennan. He was one of the earliest eoiitri- 
hutors to the ‘ Saturday Revi(jw,* and 

etured at tlu' Working Men’s College;, of 
which Frederick D(?nison Maurice was fimt 
principal. 

In December 1857 Grant Duff was 
retumed as tho liberal member for the 
Elgin Burghs, and held this scat with- 
out intermission until ho was appointed 
governor of Madras in 1881. In 1860 and 
in each subsequent year he addressed to 
his constituents an elaborate speech, mainly 
on foreign policy, and ho came to speak 
on this topic with recognised authority. 
His knowledge of the subject, largely dcriv^ 
from intimate conversation with foreigners 
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of distincti<ui in their own languages, Wiis 
singulaiiy wide and accui.ite, and his treat- 
ment of it entirely five from political 
acerbity. These speec lies, which were 
from tiiiK* to time ro-])ul)lishcd collectively, 
possess historical interest 

When Gladstone formed his first ministry 
in 1868, Grant Duff was ii|)poinlod (8 Dec;.) 
under-see nd ai y of state I nr India, and lie 
reJainod the office until tlw; ministry finally 
resigned in 1874. In that y(‘ar he jiaid a 
first visit to India. In 1880 he joined 
tho second Gladstone ministry as iindei*- 
s(;cret4iry for tho colonies, being sw'orn 
aincmlier of the privy council bn 8 May. 
It is probable that neither the domestic 
nor ilie colonial jiolicy of tho government 
during the next twelve months was sup- 
ported by Grant Duff with unreserved 
enthusiasm, and on 26 Juno 1881 ho 
accepted without hesitation the offer of the 
governorship of Madras, which brought to 
an end his twenty-four years’ unbroken 
representation of his constituency in tho 
House of Commons. 

Tho presidency of Madras during the 
period of Grant Duff’s government was free 
from critical events, but he devoted him- 
self strenuously and successfully to his 
administrative duties, and the minutes in 
wliich from time to time he recorded and 
commented on the oourso of public affairs 
were models alike of assiduity and of style. 
Sir Louis Mallet fq. v.], under-sccrctary for 
India, commented upon the recei})t of the last 
he wrote, ‘ 1 doubt whether any previous 
governor has left behind so able and com- 
plete a record.’ Grant Duff’ left Madras in 
November 1886, and after making some stay 
in Syria returned to England in the spring of 
1887. In March ho was invested at AViiidsor 
with the G.C.S.I. He had been made C.l.E. 
ill 1881. 

On settling again in England Grant Duff 
made no effort to re-enter political life. 
The homo rule controversy had embilteixid 
politics ill liis absence, find he had neither 
the requisite physical robustness nor any 
relish for violent conllict. A scholar, a 
calmly rational politician, and a man of 
almosi dainty reliricment both jihysically 
and morally, he devoted himself thence- 
forward to study, to authorship, and to the 
cultivation of tho social amenities in which 
his experience was probably as wide and as 
remarkable as that of any one of his 
contcmjioraries. Ho was in tho habit of 
meeting or corresponding w ith almost every- 
one of any eminence in social life in England, 
and with many similar iiersons abroad. 
He w^as a i^qmber of almost every small 
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S()(?ial dill) < '£ tile highest class. In Fehniary 
lsr)8, the inontli tliat ho lirst took his 
seat in ]);n liament, lie was elected a moiii- 
her of tli(^ ‘ Cosmopolitan ’ and of the 
Athemeuin. In 1880 he joined ‘ Tlie Chil),* 
and for some years Ixdoro his death was 
its treasurer — ‘ the only permanent ofTieial, 
and tlie guardian of its records.’ He also 
holongiid 1.0 the Literary Sotuety (from 1872) 
and Grilliou’s (from 1889), and was in 1860 
the founder of the Breakhust Club, and the 
most assiduous attendant at its meetings. 

Grant Dull ])ublisliod lumicrous articles, 
essays, and memoirs, a volume of original 
verse (printed jrrivatcly), and an anthology of 
the Viet orian poet s. All of them show learn- 
ing, cultivation, and style; but the prin- 
ci})al literary work ho left behind him is liis 
i Notes from a Diary.’ Ho began a diary in 
1851, and from 1873 kept it with the inten- 
tion that the bulk of it should bo published. 
He published tho first two volumes 
(1851-72) in 1897; fmrther sets of two 
volumes^each followed in 1898, 1899, 1900, 
1901, 1904, and 1905. Tho fourteen volumes 
bring the record down to 23 Jan. 1901, when 
Grant Duff kissed hands as a privy coun- 
cillor on the accession of King Kdward VII. 
Ho decliires in his preface to the first 
two volumes that his object has been to 
make it ‘ the lightest of light reading,’ and 
the most ‘good-natured’ of books. The 
‘Notes’ contain practically no politics, but 
arc a purely personal record of the people he 
met, and the things they said. Tho result 
is a collection of excellent stories and 
memorable sayings, which form a valuable 
contribution to social history. 

Grant Duff travelled much. Ho visited 
at different lim(\s (Jo burg, Dresden, Russia, 
»S|)ain, Darmstadt (during tho war of 1870), 
Athens, the Troad, India (seven years 
before his appointment to Madras), S 3 nria 
(where he spent a winter at Haifa in a house 
lent to him by Laurence Gliphant), and 
Bucharest. In all these places ho fre- 
(pidnted the socitjty of rulers, ambassadors, 
authors, and t)ther remarkable people. 
He received from M. Ollivier a full 
.and confidential account of the political 
events immediately preceding the Franco- 
Brusslan war. He met Garibaldi* in the 
height of his fame, and was for many 
years on terms of friendship with the 
Empress Frederick of Germany. From 
1860 to 1872 he filled for two consecutive 
terms the office of lord rector of Aberdeen 
University. From 1889 to 1893 ho was 
president of th(? Royal Geographical Society, 
and from 1892 to 1899 was i)rcsidcnt of 
the Royal Historioal Society. He was 
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elected F.R.S. in 1901, and was nominated 
a Grown trustee of tlu^ British iMuseum in 
1903. 

In person Grant Duff was slight, delicately 
m.adc, and habitually gentle in spei‘ch and 
manner, though lie would upon occasion 
express himself with great, animation. Ho 
sulfered through life from indifferent health, 
and in p.artieular from astigmatic vision 
to such an extent that it wjis extrem(‘ly 
difficult for him to reiul or write for 
himself. 

He wiis the tenant for considerable 
periods of Hampden House?, IJerkshin*, York 
llousis Twickenham, .and Kneb worth House. 
Finally ho bought Lexden Park, near 
Colchester, and in each of these house's 
he practised a wide hospit.ality. He died 
at his Ijoiidon house', on Chelsea Embank- 
ment on 12 Jan. 190t), and was buried at 
Elgin cathedral. 

Grant Duff m.ari‘ied on 13 April 1859 
Anna Julia, only daughter of Ed\y|ird 
Webster of North Lodge, Ealing. By 
her he had four sons and four daughters. 
His elder sons, Arthur and Evelyn, are 
respectively minister at Dresden and 
consul-general, with tho rank of minister, 
at Buda-Pest. Grant Duff’s portrait in 
crayons by Henry T. Wells, drawn for 
reproduction for Grillion’s Club, is in tho 
possession of Lady Grant Duff at Earl 
8oham Grange, Framlingham. 

Grant Duff publishc'd, besid(*s ‘ Notes 
from a Diary ’ : 1. ‘ Studios of European 

Politics,’ 1860. 2. ‘ A Political Survey,’ 

1868. 3. ‘ Elgin Speeches,’ Edinburgh, 

1871. 4. ‘ Noti's on an Indian Journey,’ 
1876. 5. ‘ Miscellanies, Political and 

Literary,’ *1878. 6. ‘ Memoir of Sir Henry 

Maine,’ 1892. 7. ‘ lamest Renan,’ 189.3-8. 

8. ‘ Memoir of Ijord De Tabley,’ 1899. 

9. ‘ A Vielori.an Anthology,’ 1902. 10 ‘Out 
of the Past: some Biographical Essays,’ 

2 vols. 1903. 11. ‘Gems from a Victorian 

Anthology,’ 1904. 

[Notes from a Diary ; BanlTsliiro Herald, 
16 Jan. 1906; 3’lio Times, 1.3 Jan. 1006; 
Burko’s LanOed (.'entry ; iirivato information ; 
pcrs<mal knowledge.] H. S. 

GRANTHAM, Sir WILLIAM (1835- 
1911), judge, horn at Lewes on 23 Oct. 1835, 
was second son of (ileorgo Grant ham of 
Barcomhe Place, Sussex, by his wife Sarah*, 
daughter of William Vorrall of Southower 
Manor, IjCwos. He was educated at King’s 
Oollogo School, L(jndon, and was entejed 
a student of the Inner Temple on 30 April 
1860. A ])upil in tho chambers of James 
(afterwards Lord) Hanncn [ip v. Suppl. I], 
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ho obtained in January 1863 tlie studentship 
given by the coiineil of legal education, 
and was called to the bar r>n the 26th of 
the same month. Choosing llie south- 
eastern circuit, a good local connection in 
Sussex aid(d liim at tlio start-, and his 
])loasant manner, combin(?d witli courage, 
pertinacity, and great industry, .soon 
secured liim a steady pract ice. I£e obtained 
tlie ri*putation of l)eing ‘a very mscful 
junior in an action on a buiJd(‘r's account, 
in a running-down case, in a compensation 
case, and (*sj)ecially in disputes in which a 
combiii(‘d knowledge of law and horseflesli 
was desirahle.’ He took silk on 13 Feb. 
1877, and was made a bencher of his Inn on 
30 A])ril 1880, serving the otlice of treasurer 
in 1904. 

As a leader Grantham achieved con- 
siderable success on cinaiit, but in London 
he faikxl to make any cons|)icnous mark. 
His real and absorbing interest was in 
politics ; a conservative of the most ortho- 
dox .school, gifted with an excelk'iit jdat- 
form manner and c()nsideral)lo rhetorical 
j)ower, ({rantham took a prominent part 
in the conversion to tory democracy of 
the working-men of London and tlio home 
counties. At the general election of 
February 1874 he was returned together 
with James Watney for East Surrey by 
a large majority, which he sidwtantially 
increased in April 1880. After the redis- 
tribution of seats in 1885 he was sclectocl 
to contest the borough of Croydon, carved 
out of liis old constituency, and although 
the scat was regai’dcd by the local conser- 
vatives as a forlorn hope, he defeated 
his liberal opponent, Mr. Jabez Balfour, 
by over 1000 votes. Tliere waa no more 
accomplished or successful electioneer in 
the south of England, and his servicas 
were widely in reejnest as a platform 
speaker. By the death of his elder brother 
George in 1880 he had become sepure of 
Barcombo and lord of the manor of 
Camois Court,' a position which gave liim 
additional prestige in ‘ the country party.’ 
He became deputy chairman and even- 
tually chairman of the East Sussex quarter 
sessions. In parliament he was a fairly 
frequent speaker, with a special mis.sion to 
unmask and defeat the machinations of 
Gladstone ; he was conspicuous among 
the militant spirits on the conservative 
benches. In January 1886, before lie had 
the oyiportunity of taking his seat on his re- 
election for Croydon, he was made a judge 
of the Queen’s Bench Division, in succes- 
sion to Sir Henry Lopes [q. v. Suppl. IJ, and 
was knighted, it was Lord Halsbury’s first 


judicial appoint numt, and there were many 
conflicting el.u’iiis among cnjiservaf ive law- 
yers. In ‘ Whitaker’s Alma naek ’ for 1886 
the name of Sir John (k rsf, then solicitor- 
general, was printed .nmoiig tlui judges 
instead of that of Grantham. 

On the bench lie showed hini.self inde- 
fatigable and paiiistakimr, and he ii(*v('r 
failed to clear his list on eijeiiit. H<; 
w'as shrewd in. his judgiieiit of (*haraefrr, 
had a varied a-ssortment of general know- 
ledge, and his manly, downright ways 
made a favourable impn-ssion on juries. 
He had a competent knowledge of law for 
tlie ordinary work of priufi^ and his 
industry and energy mad«‘ a .strong con- 
trast to the methods of some of his eol- 
league.s. Hut ho lacked the Im'adth of 
mind and the grasp of intellect iK'cessarv 
for trying great and e()mpli(‘ated i.ssiies, and 
he was a very unsat is factory jiulgiJ in eom- 
mereial ea.so.s. Among jus failings was an 
inability to refrain from fierpetual eomment ; 
his ‘obiter dicta ’ brought him into collision 
at one lime or another with nearly every 
class of the community — deans, publicans, 
chairmen of quarter se.ssion,s, the council of 
the bar, tlic Durham jiitmen, his brother 
judges. His love of talking w^as not con- 
ducive to the dignity of the bench, and 
towards the close of his career he was given 
strong hints in the press that the public 
interest would bo best served by his 
relircmcntt « 

In the spring of 1906 Grantham found 
himself on the rota of judges appointed 
to try election petitions, a task for which 
his strong and somewhat intemperate 
])olitical views rendered him peculiarly 
unfit. His decisions at Bodmin, at Maid- 
stone, and at Great Yarmouth, all of which 
favoured the conservative claims to the .seats, 
caused much dissatisfaction. On (> July 1 906 
a motion to take into consideration his 
proceedings at Yarmouth was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Swift 
MacNeill, nationali.st M.B. for South Done- 
gal. Grantham was severely orilici.scd and 
as strongly defended. At the suggestion 
of the ])i ime minister. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the house declined ‘ to take 
the first .step in a course which mustf lead 
to nothing lc.s8 than the nunoval of the 
judge from the bench.’ Grantham felt 
^tlic stigma deeply, but was unwi.so enough 
to revive the memory of tlie d(‘bato, .some 
five years later (7 Feb. 1911), by an in- 
discrecit speech to the grand jury at Liver- 
pool, which brought upon him in the House 
of Commons from Mr. Asquith, the prime 
ninistcr, the severest rebuke . which has 
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over been dfalt to an Enjj;lish jud»;e by 
a minister t>f tlio crown. Yet Graiitliani 
was porfeel ly sinecMc in bis belief that in tlie 
discliargeu This office he was nninflucnood by 
])olitieal ])nrtiality, nor was Mr. Arthur Ibd- 
I'our exceeding the truth when lie declared in 
the course of the 1006 debate tliat ‘ a inorti 
tianspareiitly natural candid man than Mr. 
fills! ice (bantham never exercised judicial 
functions.' 

A fine model of the English country 
gent lerna 11 , a liberal laiullord, always ready to 
chain pioii the cause of his ])oorcr neighbours 
against local boards an<l the red tape of 
otiicialdom/^Granlham* w.h devoted to all 
out-of-door sports; he wa^ a notable critic 
of horsi'iiesh, was one of the founders 
of the Pegasus Club, and used to act as 
judge at the bar point to point races. 
An enthusiastic volimtei i-, he would some- 
times apjiear at the ‘ Inns of C-ourt ’ dinners 
in the scarlet coat-, which had descended 
to him from an ancestor-, of the old Blooms- 
bury Association or ‘ Devil’s Own.’ In 
the long vacation of 1910 he paid a visit 
to Canada, and won all ^learts by his 
picturesque personality and outspoken 
ojiinions. Though ho had sat on the bench 
for upwards of quarter of a century, and 
had been for some years the senior puisne, 
his physical powers showed no sign of 
decay when he succumbed to a sharp 
attack of pneumonia, dying at liis house 
in Eiaton Square on 110 Nov. 1011, He was 
huried at Barcombe. 

Ho married on 16 Eeb. 1865 Emma, 
eldest daughtet of Richard Wilson of Chid- 
dingley, Sussex, who survived him ; there 
was issue of the marriage two sons and five 
daughters. A portrait of Crantliam by A. 
Stuart-Wortley is at Bai’eombo ; an earlier 
oil .^paintirfg by Bernard Lucas is in the 
possession of liis younger son, Mr. F. W. 
Grantham. 

[The Times, 1 Doc. 1011 ; Burke’s I^anded 
Gentry; Foster’s Men at the. Bar; Haiisanl, 
4th .series, clx. 370, 5th series, xxii. 366 ; 
personal knowledge.] J. B, A. 

GRAY, BENJAMIN KIRKMAN (1862- 
1907), economist, son of Benjamin jTlray, 
congregational minister, by his wife Emma 
Jane Kirkman, was born on 11 Aug. 1862 
at Bland ford, Dorset. He was educated 
privately by his father, and read oiuni- 
vorously *on his own account. In 1876 
he entered a London warehouse, but found 
the work distasteful. His jfathcr vetoed, 
in 1882, a plan which he hod formed of 
emigrating, and from 1883 to 1886 he 
taught in private schools, at the same time 


eagerly pursuing his own studies. Of sensi- 
tive and self-centred temperament, ho 
interested hims(4f early in .social (picslions. 

In Septcmibcr 1886 Gray entered New 
College, lx>ndon, to prepare for tlie congre- 
gational ministry. He jiaid mueh attention 
to economics and won the Ricardo economic 
scJiolarsliip at University College. In 1892 
he went k) lj(?ods to work under the Riw. 
R. Westrope at Belgrave (congregational) 
Chapel. But congregational orthodoxy dis- 
satistied him, and in 1894 ho join(?d the 
Unitarians. He served as Unitarian minis- 
ter at W'lrwick from tliat year till 1897. 
From 18118 to 1902 was in J^ndon, 
engaged in social work at the Bell Street 
Mis.sion, IMgwan? Road, and studying at first 
liand the economic [irohlem of philanthropy. 
His views took a strong socialistic hent, 
and he joined the Indcqx'iident Labour 
Party. But a breakdown in iiealth soon 
comjiclled liis retirement from active work. 
Removing tx) Hampstead he devoted him- 
self to rescarcli into the history of philan- 
thropic movcmi'iits in England. In 1905 
he lectured at the J^ndon School of Econo- 
mics on tlie philanthropy of the eighteenth 
century. He died of angi^na pectoris on 
23 Juno 1907, at Letciiworth, wliither he 
had l)cen drawn by his interest in the 
social experiment of the newly established 
Garden City. His ashes were buried there 
after cremation. In 1898 Gray married 
Miss Eleanor Stone, who edited his literary 
remains, 

‘ The History of English Philanthropy 
from the Dissolution of the Monasteries to 
the Fii’st Census ’ (1905) and ‘ Philantliropy 
and the State ’ (published posthumously, 
1910) are substantial embodiments of mucJi 
original research and thought. Gray traces 
through the social history of the nineteenth 
century a uniform tendency, whereby tlio 
effort of the individual is replaced by 
that of the Stat<\ In spites of his strong 
socialist convictioiw he writes with scholarly 
restraint and fairneas, «n<l throws light on 
tangled conditions of contemporary life. 

[A Modern Humanist : miscellaneous pa^iers 
by B. Kirkman (iray, with a memoir by H. B. 
liinns and (Uennontina Black, 1910.] 

G. S. W. 

GREEN, SAMUEL GOSNELL (1822- 
1905), baptist minister and biblioiffiile, born 
at Falmouth on 20 Dec. 1822, was eldest son 
of the family of live sons and four daughters 
of Samuel Green, baptist minister, of Fal- 
mouth and afterwards of Thrapston andlx)n- 
don, by his w^ife Eliza, daughter of Benjamin 
Lopard, of cultured Huguenot descent. 
From 1824 to 1834 Green was with his 
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family at Thrai)ston, and when they 
irioved to VV^al worth in lie waa sent 
to a private sehool at Camberwell, where 
his likTary tastes were encoiiragiH.!. After 
leaving school, and until th(5 age of nineteen, 
ho worktxl in tlie printing-oflice of John 
Ifiuldon in Finsbury, and then acted as 
tutor in private schools at Cambridge 
and SalTron Wathm. 

In 1840 he enterofl Stepney College 
(now Jlegent’s Park College) to prepares 
for the bajifist ministry, and graduated 
JI.A. in the University of Tjondon in 1843. 
After minislerial posts at High Wycombe 
in 1844 and at Taunton in 1817, he became, 
in 1851, classical and mathematical till or 
at Horton (now Ka\idon) College, Brad- 
ford, and w«'is from 1803 to 1870 president 
there. Ho impressed his students as a 
Fchf)lar of brojid sym])atlnes and a stimu- 
lating teacher (PiiOF. Mroli^y in (Centenary 
of Itawdon College, 1904; Rev. .James 
Stuaut in Walford Observer, Sept. 1905). 

As a preacher Creon proved a s])ecial 
favourite with cliiJdrcn. Tjong connected 
with the Sunday School Union, wliere he 
succeeded his fat her as editor of the inonlhly 
‘ Notes on Ijcssons,’ he was elecled in 1804 
a vice-president of the union. His addresses 
and lectures to children on the Bible and 
his contribulions to the ‘Union Magazine’ 
Avore afterwards separately pulilishcd under 
various titles. He also wrote for children 
‘ The ^Vritten AVord ’ (12ino. 1871), a book 
of merit; ‘The Apostle Peter’ (1873; 3txl 
edit. 1883), and ‘ The Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah ’ (2 vols. 1876-7). As the first 
Ridley lecturer at Regent’s Bark College in 
1883, Creen delivered tlio substance of his 
excellent ‘Christian Ministry to the Young.’ 

In 1876 Creen came lo Ijondon to serve 
as editor, and in 1881 as editorial secretary, 
of the Religious Tract fcJociety. Thence- 
forth his main erw.'rgies were devoted to 
literary work, in which towards the end of 
his long life he M as aided by his elder son, 
Brof. H. W. Creen. His most important 
Avork was his ‘ Handbook to the Crammar 
of the Greek ’restament,’ published in 1870 
(revised editions in 1880, 1885, 1892, and 
1904), which Avas folloAved in 1894 by a 
primer Avhich had also a Avide circulation. 
A companion volume on the HebreAV of the 
Old Testament ap^xiared in 1901. In 
1898 ho publishcHl his Angus lecture on 
‘ Tlio Christian Creed and the Creeds of 
Christendom’; in J903 ‘A Handbook of 
Church History,’ a compact and compre- 
hensive manual; in 1904 a revised edition 
of J)r, Angus’s ‘Bible ^Handbook’ (ncAV 
and posthumous edition 1907), bringing 


that useful work up to date. In a revised 
edition of the English Bible (1877), designed 
by Joseph Gurney (1804-1879) [q. v.]. Green, 
with ‘Dr. George Andrew J acob, heaebuaster 
of Christ’s Hospital (1853-68), Avas respon- 
sible for the Noav Testament. For the 
Religious Tract Society’s series of ‘ Ben and 
Bencil Sketches’ ho Avroto wholly or in 
part ‘Bictiires from England’ (1879 and 
18891, ‘France’ (1878),' ‘Bible Lands’ 
(1870), ‘Germany’ (1880), ‘Seotland’ (1883; 
new edil.. 1886), and ‘ Italy’ (1885). 

Green Avas president of tlio Baptist 
Union at Portsmouth in 1895, and delivered 
from the chair Iaa’o 'oddn'sses, Avhich Avere 
published. Ho also read a paper on 
‘ Ilymnody in our Churches,’ a subject 
in which ho was deeply interested. For 
John Rylaiids (1801-1888) [q. v.] of Man- 
cliester he printed for private cireulalion 
an admirable anthology, ‘Hymns of th 
Church UniA'^crsal’ (1885), and Avas chair- 
man of (he edifoiial commiHeo of the 
‘ Baptist Hymnal.’ 

An ap])reciative and widely read critic 
of secular literature, he Avas the .ulviser 
of .Tohn Rylands’s Avido\A% of Stretford near 
Manchester, in various literary and bene- 
volent sclu'mcs from the time of her hus- 
band’s death in 1888. He and his third son, 
J. Arnold (hven, assisted Mrs. Ry lands in 
the erection of the John Ry lands Library, 
Manchester, Avhich Avas opened in 1899. 

In 1900 Green received tlie honorary 
degree of D.D. from the University of St. 
Andrews. Retaining his vitality to the 
last, he died at Streatham on 15 Sept. 1905, 
and Avas buried in Noi Avood cemetery. H(^ 
married in October 1848, at Abingdon, 
Berksliire, Elizabeth Leader, eldest daughter 
of James C/’ollier ; she died on 23 May 1905, 
having issue three sons and one daughter. 
His third sfui, J. Arnold Green, bom on 
23 Aug. 1860, died on 13 Sept. 1907. 

A piesentation portrait in oils by H. A. 
Olhder, subscribed for in 1900 by st udents 
of Rawdon and other friends, was lianded 
by Green to the college at its annual meeting 
in June 1905. 

Besides the AAwks mentioned and other 
small vr religious and educational works, 
Green published: 1. ‘Religious Hindrances 
to Religious Revival,’ 1845. 2. ‘The Work- 
ing-Classes of Great Britain, their Present 
Condition, &c.,’ 1850. 3. ‘ Clerical Sub- 
scription and National Morality ’ (Bicen- 
tenary I^oturas), 1862. 4. ‘ What do I 
boliovo?’ ]2mo. 1880; Welsh translation, 
1882. 5. ‘ The Psalms of David and Modi'm 
Criticism,’ 1893. 6. ‘ The Story of the 

Religious Tract Society,’ 1899. 
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[Memoir by Rev. James Stuart in thoVVatford 
Observer, Sept. 1005, reprinted and extended 
in the Baptist Handbook, 1900 ; Christian 
World, 21 Sept. 1905 ; Athenaeum, 23 Sept. 
1905, p. 403 ; personal information kindly 
supplied by Prdfessor S. W. Oreen.J 0. W. 

GREENAWAY, CATHERINE or 
KATE (1846-1901), artist, was born at 
(Cavendish Street, Hoxton, on 17 March 1840, 
being the second daughter of John Greena- 
way, a draughtsman and engraver on wood, 
long connected with the earlier days of the 
‘ Illustrated London News ’ and ‘ Punch.’ 
Her juother’s maiden name was Elizabeth 
Jones. Early residence at a farmhouse at 
Rolleston, a Nottinghamshire village, served 
to nourish and con linn her inborn love of 
arli ; and she early developed that taste 
lor childhood and cherry blossoms W'liich 
became, as it were, her fitting pictorial 
environment. As a girl she studied draw- 
ing in various places, eventually joining 
the art school at »Soutli Kensington, where 
the heiulmaster, Richard Burchett [q. v.], 
thought highly of her abilities. Onci of 
her contemporaries was Elizabeth Thomp- 
son (afterwards Lady Butler) ; ancjther 
was Helen Paterson, afterwards Mrs. 
William Allingham. She later ‘ took the 
life ’ at floatherley’s, and st udied umhir 
Alphonse Legros [q. v. Suiqd. TIJ in the 81ade 
School at University (Jollege. In 1868, being 
then twenty -two, she exhibited at the Old 
Dudley Gallery a water-colour drawing 
entitled ‘ Kilmeny.’ This was followed 
by other works, o.g. the ‘ Spring Idyll ’ 
(‘ Apple Blossom)’ of 1870, in which ye«ar she 
also sent to Suffolk Street for the first time 
‘ A Peeper ’ (children idaying), which fore- 
shadowed her later successes in the domain 
of little pcoj[)le. In 1877 she sent to the 
Royal Acad(5iny (and sold for twenty 
guineas) her lirst contribution, ‘ Musing ’ ; 
and in 1889 she was elected a hidy member 
of the Institut^e of Painters in Water 
Colours, to which she frequently contri- 
Ijuted portraits, studies, and designs. But 
long ere this date she had achieved a wide 
and woll-carn(;d reputation as an inimitable 
exponent of child-life, and an inventor of 
cluldrcn’s books of a specifio and very 
original kind. Her country experiences 
had stored her imagination with quaint 
costumes and unhackneyed accessories, and 
her quiet habit of mind and fondness for the 
subject enabled her to create a particularly 
engjiging gallery of small folk. She was also 
fortunate enough to find in William John 
Loftio iq. V. Suppl. IIJ and Henry Stacy 
Marks, R.A. [q.v. Suppl. I], friends judicious 
enough to persuade her to cultivate her own 


bent of invention. After preluding for 
Messrs. Marcus Ward of Belfast and for 
others in valentines cand Christmas cards, 
and drawing for minor magazines, she made 
a first success in 1879 with ‘ Under the 
Window,’ the precursor of a long line of 
popular works, which brought her both 
fame and money, and a list of which is 
given hereafter. She was occasionally 
tempted from her ])redestined walk by 
demands for book illustrations (e.g. Bret 
Ilarto’s ‘ Queen of the Pirate Isle ’), or by 
efforts on a larger and more ambitious 
scale ; but in the main she went her own 
way, and confined herself generally to the 
field in which, though she had many 
imitators, she had no formidable rivals. 
Now and then, as in ‘ Under the Window 
and ‘ Marigold Garden,’ she was lier own 
rhymer ; but although sho i)osscssed a 
true poetic inii)ulso, her executive power 
was hardly on a level with it. As an artist 
she had, however, not only po])ularity but 
many genuine admirers, who fully apj)re- 
ciated tluj individuality of her charm. 
Ruskin, of whojii she was long a favoured 
correspondent, wrote enthusiastically" of 
her work in ‘ Praderita ’ and elsewhere ; 
and both in Germany and Kranoe she w'as 
highly estimated. Three exhibitions of her 
works took ]ilace at the J<^ino Arts Society 
during her lifetime, namely, in 1880, 1891, 
and 1898 ; find these were followed in 
January 1902 by a fourth after her death. 
Sho died in her fifty-fifth year, on 6 Nov. 
1901, at No. 39 Erognal, Hampstead, the 
house Avhich had been built few her by 
Mr. Norman Shaw, and where she resided 
with her parents. She Avas cremated at 
Woking, and her remains ivere interred at 
Hampstead cemclery. 

Much of Miss Greenaway’s preliminary 
Avork Avas done for f-ho old ‘ Peoph^’s 
Magazine,’ ‘ Little J<\»lks,’ ‘ (’asscirs Maga- 
zine,’ and the pictorial issue's of Messrs. 
Marcus Ward find Co. Sho illnst rated 
nine of Mada-mo D’Aulnoy’s ‘Fairy Tales’ 
(1871); Miss Kathleen Knox’s ‘Fairy 
Gifts’ (1874); the ‘Quiver of Love’ 
(with \Valter Crane), a collection of valen- 
tines (1876); IVIrs. Bonavia Hunt’s 
‘ Poor Nelly’ (1878) ; the ‘ Topo ’ of Lady 
Colin Campbell (1878), further described 
as ‘ A Tale about English Children in 
Italy ’ ; and the ‘ Heir of Reddy fPo ’ 
and ‘ Heartsease ’ (1879). Of her first 
real success, ‘ Under the WindoAV, Pictures 
and Rhjmias for Children ’ (1879), nearly 
70,000 copies Avere sold in England, in 
addition to 30,000 French and German 
issues. Then came ‘ Kate Greenaway’s 
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Birthday Book to Children ’ (1880), with 
verses by Mrs. (Sale Barker; ‘Mother 
Goose; or, the Old Nursery Rhymes’ 
(1881) ; *A Day in a Child’s life,’ with musio 
by Myles B. Foster, tho organist of the 
Founcfling HospitaF (1881) ; and ‘ little 
Ann and other Poems,’ by Jane and Ann 
Taylor* (1883)., By the first three and tho 
last of these iivo books she is said to have 
made a clear profit of 8000Z. Next came 
a ‘ Painting Book of Kate Greenaway ’ 
(1884) ; the ‘ Language of Flowers ’ (1884) ; 

' ‘Mayor’s English Spelling Book’ (1884); 

‘ Marigold Garden ’ (1885) ; ‘ Kate Green- 
away’s Alujiabet ’ (1885) ; ‘ Kate Green- 
away’s Album’ (1885); ‘A Apple Pie* 
(1886); ‘The Queen of the Pirate Isle,’ 
by Bret Harto (1886) ; ‘ The Pied Piper 
of Homelin,’ by Robert Browning (1889) ; 
Kate Greenaway’s ‘ Book of Games,* 
(1889) ; ‘ The Royal Progress of King 

Pepito,* by Beatrice F. Cresswell (1889); 
and tho ‘ April Baby’s Book of Tunes,’ by 
the author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden* (the^)untess von Arnim) (1900). 
From 1883 (two issues) to 1895 she pro- 
dudbd ani. annual ‘Almanack.’ In 1896 
this was discontinued ; but a unal number 
appeared in 1897. She designed many very 
^ beautiful book-plates,^ that of Frederick 
Locker-Lam pson [q. v. Suppl. I] being a 
fair example ; and she also illustrated for 
Ruskin in 1885 (2nd edit. 1897) an old 
book of nursery rhymes for which he had a 
groat admiration, ‘Dame Wiggins of Lee 
and her Seven Wonderful Cats.’ 

[Tho chief authority to Kate Greenaway’s 
life is the exhaustive volume published in 1905 
by M. H. Spiolmann and 6. S. Layard. This, 
amply illustrated by reproductions of draw- 
ings and water-colours, and enriched by 
copious extracts from tho artist’s correspond- 
ence with Ruskin, is also written ^vith much 
critical insight, and genuine sympathy for 
Miss Greenaway’s aims and achievement. To 
a subsequent volume, Kate Greenaway : 
^Sixteen Examples in Colour of the Artist’s 
Work (Black’s British Artists), 1910, Mr. 
Spicl^nn prefixed a short study. See 
^ also Kuskin’s Fors Clavigera, and Prseterita ; 
Chesnoau’s La Pointuro Anglaisc, 1882 ; 
Alexandre’s L’Art du Rire et de la Caricature, 
1893 ; Recollections of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
1906 ; and the De Libris of tho present 
writer, 1908, pp. 93-104. There is an attrac- 
tive article in the Century Magazine, vol. 75, 
p. 183, by Mr. Oliver Locker-l^mpsoii; M.P.(| 
with whose family Miss Greenaway was on 
terms of friendship.] A. D. 

QREENIDGE, ABEL HENDY JONES 
(1865-1906), writer oh q^ncient histoi^ 
and law, second son of Nathaniel Heath 


6 Greenidge 

Greeni4go by his wife Elizabeth Cragg 
Kellman, was bom on 22 Deo. 1865 at 
Belle Farm Estate, Barbados, in which 
island his father’s family had been settled 
since 1635. His father, fo|^ many years 
vicar of Boscobel parish, was afterwards 
headmaster of various schools, and enjoyed 
a high reputation as a teacher. The eldest 
son, Samuel Wilberforoe, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was 25th wrangler 
in the Cambridge mathematical tripos of 
1886, and died in 1890. 

Greenidge was educated at Harrison 
College, Barbados, winning in 1884 the 
Barbados scholarsldp, and in tho same year 
(15 Oct.) matriculating at Balliol College, 
Oxford. Elected to an ejtiibition in tho 
following year, ho was placed in tho first 
class both in classical moderations in 1886 
and in the final classical school in 1888. He 
graduated B.A. in the same year, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1891 anc^D.Litt. in 19(11. 
On 5 Dec. 1889 ho was elected, after 
examination, fellow of Hertford College. 
There he became lecturer in 1892 and tutor 
in 1902, and he retained these offices until 
his ^ death. Ho was also lecturer in ancient 
history at Brasenose College from 1892 
to 1905. Ho vacated his fellowship at 
Hertford on his marriage in 1895, and on 
29 June 1905 was elected to ah official 
fellowship at St. John’s. Ho examined in 
the final classical school in 1895-6-7-8. 
Ho died suddenly at his i-csidence in Oxford 
0 ^ an affection of the heart on 11 March 1900, 
and was buried in Holywell churchyard. 

Greenidge married on 29 Jfino 1895 Edith 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of William 
Lucy of Oxford, and had issue by her 
two sons. On 28 March 1907 a civil list 
pension of 75/. was granted to lua widow 
‘in consideration of his services to tho 
study of Roman law and history,’ but she 
died on 9 July 1907. 

In spite of his early death, and con- 
stant emplo 3 nnent in academic teacliing, 
Grecnidge’s literary work is notable to its 
quality and quantity. Shortly after gradu- 
ating he contributed numerous articles to a 
new edition of ‘Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities ’ (1890-1). His first book, ‘ In- 
famia, its Place in Roman Public and Private 
Law,’ was published at Oxford in 18^. 
There followed ‘A Handbook of Greek 
Constitutional History’ (1896); ‘Roman 
Public life’ (1901), and ‘The Legal Pro- 
cedure of Cicero’s Time’ (Oxford, 1901), 
which was tho most im^rtont of Greenidge’s 
completed works. He also revued Sir 
William Smith’^s ‘ History of Rome” (1697 )> 
and the first"' part (down to the deatji 
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of Justinian) of fSie ‘Student’s Gibbon’ 
(1899). In 1903, in oo-ope^tion with Miss 
A. M. day, he produced ‘Sources for 
Roman History, b.c. 133-70 * (Oxford) 
designed to prepare the way for a new 
‘ History of Rome.’ Li 1904 he contributed 
an historical introduction to the fourth 
cditiob of Poste’s ‘Gaius.’ In the same 
year appeared the first volume of ‘A 
History of Rome during the Later Republic 
and Early Principate,’ covering the years 
133 to 104 B.O. This work was designed 
to extend to the accession' of Vespasian 
and to fill six volumes, but no second 
volume wa» issued. Much of Greenidge’s 
most interesting work is to bo found^ in 
scattered artiefes, more particularly in 
the * dassical Review.’ Hus merit as an 
historian lies in his accurate acctunulation 
of detail, combined with critical insight 
and power of exposition, which were not 
un mixed with ocpasional paradox. 

' A portrait in oils, mbscribed for by the 
boys of the school, hangs in the hall of 
Harrison JOoUego, Barbados. 

[Oxford Magazine, vol. xxiv. nos. 16 and 
17 ; Journal of Oomp. Legislation, new series, 
vol. vii. pt. i. p. 282 ; private information.] 

R. W. L. 

GREENWOOD, FREDERICK (1830- 
1909), journalist, bom in London on 
25 March 1830, was eldest child in the 
family of eleven children of James Cacr I 
Greenwood, a coach-builder in Kensington, 
by his wife Mary Fish. His brother, James 
Greenwood, made a reputation as a volumi- 
nous story writer ancl journalist. Charles 
Greenwood (rf. 1905), a popular sporting 
writer, best known jis ‘ Hotspur’ of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ was no relation. Fred- 
erick, after being privately educated in 
Kensington, was apprentice at about the 
age of fifteen to a firm of publishers and 
printers, but his indentures wem vvolun- 
tarily cancelled by the head of the film in 
a year, and he was engaged as a reader. 
In 1851 Messrs. Clarke, Becton & Co. 
consulted him as to the publication of the 
first English reprint of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ (Tatfer, 4 Deo. 1901). From the 
ago of sixteen he supportodjihusolf, and at 
twenty ho married (1850)..^ 

Greenwo^ was soon wilting for papers 
and magazines. In 1853 he contribute a 
‘ Life of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ’ 
to a general account of ‘The Napoleon 
Dynasty,’ described as writtens ‘ by^ the 
Berkeley men and another J It was 
republisl^ under his own name with the 
tiUe ‘ life of Napoleon 111, Emperor of the 
French,’ in 1856; in a brief introduo^n 
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Greenwood ‘confesses to little knowledge 
of ^politics ” ' and les's care.’'^ The book 
shows a real comprehension of politics, 
and gives promise of the writer’s mature 
style and method. For a time his chief 
ambition was to make a reputaj^on as a 
novelist and story writer. In 18^ ap- 
peared ‘The Loves of an Apothecary.’ 
To ‘Tait’s Magazine’ he contributed a 
story, ‘The Patli of Roses,’ republished with 
numerous illustrations in 1859. A three- 
volume novel, ‘ Under a Cloud,’ written in 
collaboration with his brother James, 
appeared first in ‘The Welcome Guest’ 
and then as a separate publication in 1860. 
Ho was a constant contributor to the 
‘ Illustrated Times,’ a paper started by 
Henry Vizotelly [q. v.] in 1855, just before 
the repeal of the Stamp Act (of. Vizetelly’s 
Glances Back, 1893). ^ 

In September 1861 Greenwood became 
first editor of the ‘ Queen,’ at the outset a 
profusely illustrated paper, which gave S 
certain prominence to fashions but was 
largtJy literary and political. In July 
1863 the ‘ Queen ’ was combined with 
the ‘ Lady’iij^ Now'spaper,’ and Greenwood’s 
connection with it ceased. Meanwjiilo 
he had established close relations with 
George Smith, chief proprietor of the pub- 
lisliing firm of Smith, Elder & Co. Ho 
contributed (Fob. 1860) ‘ An Essay without 
an End’ to the second number of the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ which Smith in- 
augurated under Thackeray’s editorship. 
Greenwood’s strongest story, ‘Margaret 
Denzil’s History,’ which contains powerful 
drawing of character, appeared in the 
magazine in 1863, and separately in Novem- 
ber 1864 (2 vols.). When Thackeray ffe- 
signed the editorship in 1862, Greenwood 
and George Henry Lewes [q. v.] directed 
the ‘ Cornhill ’ under George Smith’s 
superintendcnco. Lewes withdrew in 1864, 
and Greenwood was sole editor till 1868. 
But bis bent was to journalism ,of the 
highest kind. A scheme for an independent 
daily paper, to bo largely models both 
in form and tone on Canning’s ‘Anti- 
Jocobin,’ had been for some time in his 
mind, and he had proposed it to Mr. Parker, 
owner and publisher of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
who declin^ immediate action . Greenwood 
did not contemplate acting as editor, and 
consulted Canyle on the choice of one. 
Meanwhile Geoige Smith was considering a 
like design, and when Greenwood brought 
his scheme to him in 1864, he at once re- 
solved to give it effect. Greenwood, to his 
surprise, ■^was appointed editor. Smith’s 
partner, fHenry Samuel Kuig, declined 
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responsibility, ’’and the venture was Smith’s 
personal ooncem. A brilliant band o^ con- 
tributors, most of whom were already in 
personal relations with Smith as a publisher, 
was collected. The paper was named the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ after the journal described in 
Thackeray’s ‘ Pendonnis.’ The first number 
appeared on 7 Feb. 1865 [see Smith, Geoboe, 
Suppl. T]. The ‘ Pall Mall ’ struggled with 
difficulty into hnancial success, but its 
triumph was secured early in 1866, by the 
publication in it of ‘A Night in a Casual 
Ward, by an Amateur Casual,* three papers 
written by James Greenwood at the sugges- 
tion of his brother. In Greenwood’s words 
they served * to cut the rope of the 
balloon.’ After 1868 Greenwood became 
entirely absorbed in the paper. 

As editor he acquired an exceptional per- 
sonal infl uenqc. Able writers covered under 
his guidance a wide field of interests, social, 
literary, and political. But the marked 
"^character of the ‘ Pall Mall ’ ivas given 
by Greenwood’s individuality. (Sir) Leslie 
Stephen [q. v. Suppl. II], long a con- 
tributor, called the paper ‘the incarna- 
tion of Greenwood.’ His dominance was 
especially great on tlie political side. Ho 
had shared the tibcral opinions of his 
generation, and he never became a con- 
servative in the strict party sense. 
Thoroughly patriotic, he was no blind 
follower of any party leader. A vigilant 
observer of foreign affairs, and a profound 
admirer of Bismarck, ho came to distrust 
Gladstone’s domestic and foreign policy. 
The foreign policy of the conservative 
government of 1874-80 found in him an 
ai-dent champion. The keen watch ho kept 
Cn events abroad enabled him in 1875 to 
acquire early information of the intention 
of the Khedive Ismail Pasha to sell his Suez 
Canal shares, and of the serious risk that 
they would pass into the possession of a 
French syndicate. lie at once communi- 
cated ^first with the foreign secretary. Lord 
Derby, Avho was not inclined to move in the 
matter, and then with the prime minister. 
Lord lieaconsfield, who acted on his advice. 
There is no doubt that the pusphase of the 
shares was first suggested by Greenwood, 
although his claim to that credit has been 
questioned (letters by Greenwood and others 
in The Timea^ 15 April, 11 May, 27 Dec. 
1905 ; 13, 26 Jan., 10 Feb. l606). Through 
the Rjisso-Turkish war of 1876-8 he 
vehemently attacked in the ‘ Pall Mall ’ 
Gladstone’s sentimental crusade against 
Turkey, the maintenance of whoso integrity 
was inj bis opinion a primary English 
interest. ^ 


Li April 1880 the ^-Pall Mall Gazette^-’ 
then (in Leslie Stephen’s phrase) * the most 
thorough-going’ of Jingo news^pers,’ was 
presented by its proprietor, Geor^ Sxnith, to 
his son-in-law, Mr. Henry Yates Thompson,, 
who avowed his intention to convert the 
paiipr into a radical political organ. Green- 
wood and all the members of the staff left. 
At the beginning of May tho ‘ St. James’s 
Gazette’ was founded by some members 
of the firm of Antony Gibbs & Co., in order 
to give Greenwood tho opportunity of con- ' 
tinuing his advocacy of the old policy of 
the ‘ Pall Mall ’ [see Gibbs, Henry Hucks, 
Lord Am)enham, Suppl. II]. ^ In the new 
paper Greenwood fou^t for tho same cause 
with the same spirit and capacity as in tho 
old. He powerfully advocated tho occupa- 
tion of Egypt in 1882, and was the whole- 
hearted opponent of the Irish nationalists. 
No newspaper helped more effectively 
to destroy Gladstone’s power and to pre- 
pare tho way for the long prodominanco 
of the unionist party. But various causes, 
of which the strongest was the decline of a 
taste for serious journalism in tho public, 
rendered it impossible for the ‘ St. James’s ’ 
to attain to the prosperity of tho ‘Pall 
Mall.’ After the death of one of tho pro- 
prietors, Georgo Gibbs, on 26 Nov. 1886 tho 
financial control passed to his cousin Henry, 
who was not equally in* harmony with 
Greenwood’s views. In 1888 Greenwood 
persuaded Edward Steinkopff to buy tho 
paper. But tho now proprietor rofus^ his 
editor tho freedom ho had so far enjoyed, 
and Greenwood retired suddenly and in 
anger within the year. In January 1891 
ho founded in pursuit of an early design the 
‘ Anti- Jacobin,’ at first as a threepenny 
and then as a sixpenny weekly paper. But 
the taste of tho public was against him 
here also, and the ‘ Anti- Jacobin \ was 
discontinued in January 1892. 

Meanwhile Greenwood became a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Saturday Review ’ and other 
papers, and to * Blackwood’s’ and tho chief 
magazines, and he engaged anew in litera- 
ture, publishing ‘The Lover’s Lexicon’ 
in 1893 and ‘ Imagination in Dreams ’ 
in 1894. A series of papers which appeared 
in * Blackwood’s ’ under tho general title of 
tho * Looker Oh’ in 1898-9 ceased owing 
to tho support given by tho ^magazine to 
the war in South Africa. On that subject 
Greenwood shared the views of the pro- 
Boers. He always distrusted Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the radical unionists, and had a 
scornful dislike of the South African 
financiers. 

Greenwood, who was quick to detect 
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litoary moirit« was the priTate adviser of 
many literary men who achieved eminence. 
George Meredith was among bis friends, and 
drew him as Richard Rbcknoy in * Celt and 
-Saxon ^ .(1010) (cf. W. T. Stead in Review 
of Remews, “July 1910, p. 57)* At a dinner 
given in his honour in London on 9 April 
1905, Mr. J. M. Barrih spoke warmly of 
his debt to Greenwood’s early encourage- 
ment. His editorial skill and instinct were 
only equalled by the perfect sincerity of 
*liis opim'ons, and his absolute disinteres|ed- 
nesi^. Greenwood died At his house in 
Sydenham on 14 Dec. 1909. 

Greenwood’s wife,Kathorine Darby, whom 
ho married m 1850, belonged to a landed 
family of Quaker connections in Hampshire, 
^he ^cd in 1900. Of Greenwood’s five 
children, a son and two daughters survived 
him. His daughters were granted a civil 
list pension of 1001. in 1910. 

[Information from the family ; personal 
knowledge; Leslie Stephen’s Life of Fitz- 
james Stephen, 1895 ; Hoi lwrt Paul’s 
llistory of Modem England, 1905, vols. iii. 
*and iv. ; Tinsley, Random Recollections, 
i. ,303. Maitland’s Life of Leslie Stoidien 
(1905) and Hyndman’s Record of an Adven- 
turous Career J[1911) give estimates of Oreen- 
woo<i as editor from contributors* points 
of view. J 

GREENWOOD, THOMAS (1861-1908), 
promoter of public libraries, son of William 
and Nanny Greenwood, was bom at Wood- 
If^y, near Stockport, Cheshire, on 9 May 
1851, and educated at the village school. 
Benefiting by membership of a mutual 
improvement society conducted by William 
Urwick [q. v. Suppl. II.], then conj^e- 
gational minister of Hatherlow, Cheshire, 
ho made ' excellent use of the Manchester 
public library and similar institutions. 
After serving as clerk in a local hat works 
he was for a short time a traveller with a 
Sheffield firm, and then for about three 
years assistant in a branch library at 
Sheffield. About 1871 he removed to 
London to join the staff of the ‘Iron- 
monger.’ In 1876 with W. Hoscason 
Smith he founded the firm of Smith, 
Green w<5od & Co., afterwards Scott, Green- 
wood & Co., printers and publishers of 
trade journals and technical books. 
The firm at once founded the * Hatters’ 
Gazette,’ and the ‘Pottery Gazette,’ an 
organ of the glass and china industries, 
and in 1879 the ‘ Oil and Colour Trades 
Journal.’ Greenwood himself was the chief 
editor of these journals. He superintended 
all the publications of the firm, which 
included many important technical works. 


His early acquaintance with public 
libraries and his personal gratitude to 
them' convinced him of the need of increas- 
ing their number and improving their 
organisation. Thanks to his advocacy 
many rate-supported libraries were opened 
in London and elsewhere in commemora- 
tion of the jubilee of Queen Victoria. His 
manual on ‘ Public Libraries, their Organis- 
ation, Uses and Management,’ appeal in 
1886 and at once took standard rank. 
The work reached a fifth edition* in 
1894. 

A warm admirer of Edward Edwards 
(1812-1886) [q. v.], a pioneer of municipal 
public libraries. Greenwood collected his 
personal relics and part of his library, and 
these ho presented, with a handsome book- 
case, to the Manchester public library, of 

I which Edwards was the first librarian. In 
[ 1902 ho wrote an interesting biography 

of Edwards, embodying the early history 
of the library movement, and he placed a 
granite monument over Edwards’s grave at 
Niton, Isle of Wight. 

Greenwood formed a large bibliographical 
library, illustrating all phases of biblio- 
graphical work and resoajrch, which ho 
presented to the Mancht^ster public library 
m 1906, making additions to it afterwards, 
and leaving at his death sufficient money for 
its maintenance. ‘ TJie Thomas Greenwood 
Library for Librarians’ conlains About 
12,000 volumes. Ho also founded a small 
library at Hatherlow in honour of his old 
pastor William UrwicL 

Formerly a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Greenwood travelled 
extensively, and in Japan in 1907 con- 
tracted an illness of which ho died at Frith 
Knowl, Elstree, Hertfordshire, on 9 Nov. 
1908. Hjs remains after cromation at 
Golder’s Green were interred at Hatherlow 
congregational church. Ho married Mari- 
anne, daughter of William Pettet, and had 
a son and two daughters. 

In addition to the works named he wrote : 
1. ‘A Tour in the United States and 
Canada,’ 1883. 2. ‘Eminent Naturalists,’ 
1886. 3. ‘Grace Montrose, an unfashion- 
able novel,’ 1886. 4. ‘Museums and Art 

Galleries,’ 1888. 5. ‘Sunday School and 
Village Libraries,’ 1892 ; 6. ‘ Greenwood’s 
Library Year Book,’ 1897, 1900, 1901. 

[The Times, and Manchester Guardian, 

II Nov. 1908; Oil and Colour Trades 

.Toumal, 14 Nov. 1908 (with portrait) ; Who’s 
Who, 1908; W. E. A. Axon in library 
Association Record, Juno 1907 (description of 
the library for librarians) ; personal know- 
ledge.] o. w. s. 
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QREaO, JOSEPH (1843-1908), wriU-r 
on art, bom on 23 8ept. 1843 at 23 Gran- 
ville Square, Clerkcnwell, was older son of 
Joseph Grego (1817--1881), a looking-glass 
manufacturer, by his wife Louisa Emelia 
Pawley. His grandfather, Antonio Grego, 
a native of Como, sottle<l in London before 
1821 as a looking-glass manufacturer, the 
firm becoming Susan Grego & Sons in 
1839, and Charles & Joseph Grego in 
1845. After education at private schools 
Grego was for a time with Lloyds, the under- 
writers. Inheriting the spirit of collecting 
from his father, he drifted into that pursuit, 
combining it with dealing, art journalism, 
and authorship. He 8])ecialised as writer 
and collector in the work of Gillray, Row- 
landson, Morland, and Cruikshank, and was 
an acknowledged authority on all of them. 
He was chiefly responsible for the edi- 
tion of James Gillruy’s ‘Works’ in 1873, 
although the name of Thomas Wright 
(1810-77) [q. V.] alone appears in the 
title-page> and he edited ‘ Rowhuidson the 
Caricitturist ’ (2 vols. 4to, 1 880). Both 
books, which illustrate Grego’s compre- 
hensive and thorough method of work, 
became standard l^poks of r(‘ferencc. He 
collected much material for a life of 
Morland, which he did not complete. 
In 1904 ho published ‘ Cruikshauk’s 
Water Colours,’ with an introduction 
and reproductions in colours. In 1874 
he compiled a volume of ‘ Thackerayana ’ 
(dated 1875), based upon books with 
4 narginal and other sketches, from Thack- 
eray”s sale ; owing to copyright difficulties 
the volume was immediately suppressed, 
bj^it was reissued in 1898 (cf. Alhenceum, 
9 May 1908). A frequent writer on art in 
periodicals and tho press, and editor of 
i Pears’ Pictorial,’ 1893-0, he wrote ‘History 
of Parliamentary Elections in the Old 
Pays, from tho Time of tho Stuarts to 
Victoria’ (1886; new edit. 1892), and edited 
R. H. Gronow’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ with illus- 
trations ‘made up’ from «ontomporary 
prints (1889) ; Vuillier’s ‘ History of Panc- 
ing,’»to which ho contributed a sketch of 
dancing in England (1898); ‘Pictorial 
Pickv’ickiana : Charles Pickens and his 
Illustrators ’ (2 vols. 1899); and Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ including Forster’s 
essay on the story (1903). 

Grego, who was always ready to lend 
prints and drawings for public exhibitions, 
occupied much of his time in organising 
exhibitions, chiefly of ‘English Humorist 
in Art.* He was himself facile with his 
pencil, doing much work igs a designer of 
theatrical costumes, and etching the designs 


of others. Ho invented a system of repro- 
ducing ’eighteenth-century colour prints 
in such exact facsimile that they have 
often been mistaken for originals. He was 
a director of Carl Hentschcl, Ltd., photo- 
engravers, 1899-1908, and a substantial 
shareholder in thq^ firm of Kcgan Paul 

6 Co. (of which company he was a director 
from Jan. 1903 till his death) and of 
tho ‘ Graphic ’ Company. 

He died unmarried on 24 Jan. 1908 nt 23 
GrapviUc Sqiiar^ where was born and 
whijph he occupied all his life. His vtfst 
gccumulations of prints, drawings, and books 
were dispersed on his death (at Christie’s 
28 April and 4 June 1908, and at Puttick 
and Simpson’s April, June, and July 1908).. 

Jules Basticn-Jjepage drew a small bead 
of Grego in pen and ink on a visit to 
London, about 1880-1. 

[Tho Times, 28 Jan. 1908 ; Athonfcum. 
2 Fob. 1908; Graphic, 1 Fob. 1908 (with 
portrait from a photo) ; information kindly 
supplied by his only sister, Mrs. Bruoo- 
Johnston, by Mr. Thomas J. Barratt, and 
by Mr. H. Thornber.] W. R. 

GREGORY, Sir AUGUSTUS CHARLES 
(1819-1905), Australian explorer and politi- 
cian, bom on 1 Aug. 1819 At Farusfield, 
Nottinghamshire, was second son of Lieu- 
tenant Joshua Gregory, of an old Notting- 
hamshire family, by liis wife Frances, sister 
of Charles Blissett Churchman of London. 
His f&thcr, a lieutenant in tho 78th 
regiment (Ross-shire Buffs), was wounded 
at El Hamefl in Egypt, and^compelled to 
retire from the service, receiving in lieu 
of pension a grant of; land in tho new 
settlement on the Swan River (now Western 
Australia), whither ho wont with his wife 
and family in June 1829. 

After being privately educated in England 
and in his new home, young Gregory in 
1841 obtained employment in tho survey 
department of Western Australia, and in 
August 1842 he was appointed assistant 
siuvoyor, holding the office till November 
1854. In 1846, having obtained leave 
of absence, he lx)gan exploring work in 
the interior of the continent, staji^ing on 

7 Auj^st from Bolgart Spring, accompanied 
by his brothers Francis Thomas and Henry. 
He w^ soon stopped, however, in his 
progress eastward hy an immense salt lake 
which compelled him to turn north-west, 
where he discovered some excellent seams 
of coal at the headwaters of the river Irmn. 

September 1848 ho led a party (some- 
times known as the ‘ Settlers’ Expiation ’) 
to the northward, and succeeded in reaching 
a point 350 miles north of Perth. The 
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results of the expedition wore to reveal 
the pas^ral wealth of the Murchiabn and 
Champion Bay districts and the discovery 
of a lode of galena in the bed of the Murchi- 
son river. Later in the same year Gregory 
accompanied the governor, Capt. Charles 
Fitzgerald, R.N., on a visit to the mineral 
discovery, which proved to bo of more 
importance than was at first supposed. 

In 1855-6 Gregory undertook Jin expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society with the dual purpose 
of exploring the previously unknown in- 
terior of the northern territory of Australia 
and searching for traces of the lost explorer 
irriedrich Wilhelm Ludwig Ijeichhardt[q. v.]. I 
Starting from the mouth of the Victoria | 
river, the party ascended that river to its 
source, crossed the watershed to the 
southward-flowing Sturt creek, and then 
imide its Avay to the gulf of Cari)entaria 
and thence to the Dawson and across the 
northern peninsula to the east coast. The 
result was i^e shedding of much light on 
the rivers of this region, the discovery of 
the water parting fonned by the Newcastle 
ranges, and the charting in sixteen months 
of 5000 miles of hitherto unknown wilds, 
but no certain traces of Ticichhardt w'ere 
found. For his achievements on this 
expedition Gregory was in 1857 awarded 
the founder’s modal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

In 1858 he undertook his last exploring 
expedition, wlien ho was despatched by the 
New South Wales government to renew 
the search for Leichhardt. He started 
from Sydney on 12 Jan. and reached the 
Barcoo in April. In latitude 24’’ 25' and 
longitude 145^^ S. ho found a tree marked L 
and some stumps of others which had boon 
felled with an axe. In May he reached the 
Thompson river, and followed it till it ran 
out in plains of baked clay. Ho tlicn 
pushed down Cooper and Strzlecki Crook, 
and arrived at Adelaide after a seven 
months’ exploration, which left the fate of 
Leichhardt as much in doubt as ever. 

On his return from his last expedition 
ho was employed in defining the southern 
boundary of Queensland, and became 
surveyor-general for the new colony, a post 
which ho hold from 23 Dec. 1859 to 11 
March 1875. Thenceforw^ard until 1 Sept. 
1879 ho was geological surveyor of the 
southern district of the colony. On 10 Nov. 
1882 he was nominated a member of the 
ledslative council, but did not take his seat 
till] 26 June 1883. He played a prominent 
part in the debates, his intimate knowledge 
of the country and its resources and ^ 
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fund of scientific and other information 
secunng him an attentive hearing even 
from those who differed from him. It 
his custom to sit always on the opposition 
benches, in order that ho might be more 
free to criticise the various government 
measures. 

Gregory took an active interest in 
municipal affairs. He was one of the first 
members of the Toowong sliiro council, and 
wlien the shiro was gazetted a town in 1902 
ho was chosen first mayor. Ho was a 
trustee of the Queensland Museum from 
1876 to 1899, and from 1876 to 1883 sat on 
the commission to inquire into the condition 
of the aborigines. 

He took a keen interest in scientific 
work of all kinds, and in 1895 was president 
at Brisbane of the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, devoting 
his opening address to a sketch of the 
geological and geographical history of 
Australia. 

He was created C.M.G. on 27 Feb. 1875, 
and K.G.M.G. on 9 Nov. 1903. Ho died 
unmarriefl on 25 June 1905 at his resi- 
I donee, Rain worth, Brisbane, and was buried 
in Toowong cemetery. 

Gregory, according to Sir Hugh Nelson, 

‘ contributed more to the exact physical, 
geological, and geographical knowledge of 
Australia than any other man, for his 
explorations have extended <0 west, north, 
cast, south, and central Australia.’ Ho 
v/as joint author of ‘Journals of Aus- 
tralian Exploration ’ (Brisbane, 1884) with 
his brother, Francis Thomas Gregory 
(1821-1888), who was in the survey offico 
of Western Australia from 1842 to 1860; 
Francis accompanied his brother Augustus 
in his first exploring expedition in 1846, and 
led two expeditions himself in 1858 and 
1861, being awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1863; going 
to Queensland in 1862, he was nominate to 
the legislative council in 1874, and was for 
a short time postmaster-general in the first 
Mcllwraith J^nistry. 

[The Times, and Brisbane Courier, 26 June 
1905 ; West Australian, 27 June 1905 ; 
Geographical Journal, vol. 26, 1905 ; Western 
Australian Year Book for 1902-4 ; Menneirs 
Diet, of Australas. Biog., 1892 ; Burke’s 
Colonial Gentry, 1891 ; Favenco’s History of 
Australian Exploration, 1888 ; Blain’s Cyclo- 
paedia of Australasia, 1881 ; Heaton’s Aus- 
tralian Dictionary of Dates, 1879; Howitt’s 
History of Discovery in Australia, vol. ii.' 
1865 ; Tenison Woods’s History of the 
Discovery and Exploration of Australia, vol. 
i 1865.] 0. A. 
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GREGORY, EDWARD JOHN (1860- 
f!909), painter, bom in Southampton on 19 
Agfil 1850, wa.s grandson of Jolm Gregory, 
enginoor-in-chief of the auxiliary engines in 
Sir John Franklin's last Arctic expedition, 
and was eldest child (in a family of three sons 
and five daughters) of Edward Gregory, a 
ship's engineer, by his wife Mary Ann Taylor. 
On leaving Dr. Cniikshank's private school 
at fifteen ho entered the drawing-office, 
in his native town, of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamship company, in whoso em- 
ploy his father sailed ; but though always 
keenly interested in all kinds of mechanism, 
he h^ sot his mind upon being a painter. 
Making the acquaintance at Soutluimpton 
of Hulxirt Herkomer (now Sir Hubert von 
Horkomer, R.A.), whose family had settled 
there, ho started a life-class with him. In 
1869 Gregory went to London, and with 
Herkomer joined the South Kensington Art 
School. Subsequently he studied for a short 
time at the Royal Academy. He was soon 
employed in the decorations of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and in 1871, with his 
friends Herkomer and Robert Walker Mac- 
beth [q. V. Suppl. II], began working for the 
* GrapHc,’ which ^ had just been started 
by William Luson 'Thomas [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
Gregory at first contributed sketches from 
the theatres, but soon freely transcribed 
sketches sent home from the French army 
at the front by Mr. Sydney P. Hall. Gre- 
gory's illustrations, which were sometimes 
signed by both himself and Hall, dis- 
covered the variety and ingenuity of his 
draughtsmanship. He ceased to work 
regularly for the * Graphic ’ about 1875. 

Gregory was not a frequent exhibitor 
at Burlington House. His mark as a 
painter was first made by an oil-painting, 
‘ Dawn ’ (now in the possession of Mr. John 
Sargent, R.A.), originally shown at Des- 
champs’ gallery in 1879. Much of his best 
w'ork appeared at the exhibitions of the 
Royal Institute of P.aintors in Water Colours, 
of winch he was elected associate in 1871 
and member in 1876. He succeeded Sir 
James IJnton as president in 1898. From 
1875 to 1882 liis contributions to the 
Academy were mainly portraits, including 
that of Duncan McLaren, M.P., a replica 
of which is in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. As early as 1883 he was elected 
with Macbeth to the associateship, and he 
became academician in 1898, after the 
completion and exhibition of his * Boulter's 
Lock: Sunday Afternoon,* a work which 
hardly justifi^ the years of elaboration 
spent upon it. 

Gregory's art was honoured abroad, 


both bis oils and his water-colours being 
awi^dd gold medals at the inter- 
national exhibitions of Paris (1889 and 
1900) and Brussels (1898), andr at the 
Munich Jahresausstellung (1891). Pro- 
bably his water-colours and some of his 
drawing on wood will have a more enduring 
fame wan his oils. In all mediums he 
showed cleverness and resourco as a 
draughtsman, and a technical skill that was 
especially remarkable in his water-colours. 
His art suffered in .);he end thA)ugh a fas- 
tidious preoccupation with the technical 
problems of his craft. For many years his 
paintings, which‘ were not numerous, were 
acquired as soon as they were finished by 
Charles J. Galloway of Manchester, at whoso 
death they were dispersed with the rest 
of his collection at Christie's on 24 June 
1905, Gregory’s water-colours bringing large 
prices. 

Besides ‘ Dawn * and ‘ Boulter’s Lock,’ 
Gregory’s principal oil pictures were ‘ Pic- 
cadilly : Drawing-room Day * f j^.A. 1883) ; 
‘Last Touches,* ‘St. George* (which was 
etched by Paul Rajon), ‘Miss Galloway,’ 
‘The Intruders’ (R.A. 1884); ‘Maroon- 
ing’ (now in the Tate Gallery) (R.A. 
1887); ‘Fanny Bunter’ and ‘Aprds,’ 
his diploma* picture (R.A. 1890); and 
‘ Spoils of (^portuhity ’ (R.A. 1893). His 
chief contributions to tlie Royal Institute 
were: ‘The Inception of a Song,’ ‘The 
Honeymoon,’ ‘ Sir Galahad,’ ‘ The Sanctum 
Invaded,’ ‘ A Ijook at the Model,’ ‘ Souvenir 
of the Institute,’ ‘The Fugitive,’ ‘Master 
Nowall.’ • 

Gregory, despite a bad stammer, showed 
unusual aptitude for affairs as president of 
the Institute and was a conscientious and 
popular visitor at the schools of the Academy, 
in the counsels of which he exerted much 
weight. He died at his residence, Brompton 
House, Great Marlow, on 22 Juno 1909, and 
was buried in Great Marlow churchyard. 
He married in 1876 Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Joyner, who survived him without 
issue. 

‘ A Look at the Model * (the property 
of Mr. H. W. Henderson) and the ‘ Souvenir 
of the Institute’ are self-portraits. Two 
other portraits of himself, pointed by him 
in 1875 and 1883, are in the possession of 
Mrs. Alfred Henry, London. A portrait by 
John Parker, R.W.S., belongs to his widow. 
Early in his career Gregory was invited 
to contribute his portrait *to the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence, but never finished 
one to his satisfaction. 

[Private information ; Graves’s Royal 
Academy Exhibitors, 1905-6.] D. S. M. 
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GREGORY, ROBERT(1819-1911), dean 
of St. Paul’s, bom at Nottingham on 9 Feb. 
1819, was the eldest son of Robert Gregory, 
merchant, of Nottingham by his wife Anne 
Sophia, daughter of Alderman Oldknow, 
grocer, Nottingham. His parents were 
methodists ; both died in 1824. Educated 
privately, Gregory entered a Liverpool 
shipping-office in 1836. At the age of 
twenty-one, influenced by the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times,* he resolved to be ordained. 
Ho was admitted a gentleman commoner of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on 2 April 
1840 ; grtiduated B.A. in 1843, proceeding 
M.A. in 1846, and D.D. in 1891 ; was Denyer 
theological prizeman in 1850 ; and was 
oixlained deacon in 1843, priest in 1844, 
by the bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
After^serving the curacies of Bislcy, GIou- 
ccstcrsluro (1843-7), Panton and Wragby, 
Lincolnshire (1847-51), and Lambeth parish 
church (1851-3), Gregory was from 1853 to 
1873 vicar of St. Mary-the-I^ess, Lambeth. 
A zealous incumbent, ho improved the 
church, buill schools, founded a school of 
art, and closely identified himself with church 
work in elementary' education. In 1867 ho 
was select preacher at Oxford, and served 
on the royal commission on ritual. 

In 1868 Gregory was appointed canon of 
St. Paul’s, but ior five years still held his 
Ijambeth living. Li 1870 H. P. Liddon 
[q. V.] became canon, and in 1871 R. W. 
Church Iq. v. Suppl. I] was made dean. 
With them Gregory worked in fullest 
harmony for the attainment of Church’s 
purpose, * to set St. Paul’s in order, as 
the great English cathedral, before the 
eyes of the country ’ (Life and Letters of 
Dexin Church, }). 200). As treasurer of the 
cathedral ho negotiated with the ecclesias- 
tical commission the arrangement of the 
cathedral fijianccs which helped to make 
reform^ possible. The changes made were 
not universally welcomed, but Gregory 
was unmoved by criticism. Church de- 
scribed him as ‘ of cast iron ’ (Life and 
Letters, p. 235). Four lcct;ures contrasting 
the social conditions of England in 1688 
and 1871, delivered by Gregory in St. Paul’s 
in Nov. 1871, drew on him'* the charge 
of misusing the cathedral. The adyanco 
in the cathedral ritual and the decoration 
of the fabric led to hostility, which reached 
its height in the litigation of 1888-9 over 
the reredos, during which Gregory zealously 
supported the policy of Frederick Temple 
[q. v. Suppl. IIJ, bishop of London. 

For forty-three years Gregory was a 
member of the lower house of Canterbury 
convocation. He entered it as proctor 


for the archdeaconry of Surrey in 1868, and 
became proctor for the dean and chapter 
in 1874. His influence was immediately 
felt, more especially on educational questibns 
and in defence of higher Anglican policy. 
W. C. Magee in 1881 wrote of him as ‘ the 
Cleon of the lower house ’ (Life, ii. 164) ; 
and J. W. Burgon, in a published letter of 
the same year, said ‘ In the lower house of 
convocation you . . . obtain very much 
your own way.* On the delivery of the 
Purchas judgment, Gregory joined Liddon 
in tolling John Jackson [q. v.], bishop of 
London (2 March 1871), that the judgment 
would not bo obeyed by them [see Purchas, 
John]. In 1873 ho was forward in defence 
of the Athanasian Creed ; in 1874 he 
prosoiitod to convocation a petition in 
favour of retaining the impugned * orna- 
ments * of the church ; in 1880, during 
the burials bill controversy, ho favoured 
the abandonment by churchmen of the 
graveside service, if nonconformists could 
also be silenced. In 1881 ho supported 
the memorial for the toleration of ritual, 
and in convocation presented a gravamen 
and refomiandum to the same effect. An 
ardent supporter of church schools and 
long treasurer of the National Society, 
Gregory was olcctod a member of the 
London school board in 1873, but did not 
seek ro-clcction when his three years* term 
ended. He was also a member of the 
education commission in 1886, and of the 
City parochial charities commission in 1888. 

Appointed dean of St. Paul’s on the 
death of Church in 1890, and installed 
on 5 Fob. 1891, Gregory continued Ids 
predecessor’s policy, carried out in the 
face of some criticism the decoration of 
the cathedral with mosaics, and retained 
to advanced age the closest interest in 
the cathedral work. He resigned on 1 May, 
died at the deanery on 2 Aug. 1911, and was 
buried in Ihc crypt of St. Paul’s. Ho com- 
bined a simple faith and clear convictions, 
firmly held and boldly defended, with 
much administrative ability and singular de- 
votion to the life and work of his cathedral. 
Ho was twice married : (1) in 1844 to Mary 
Frances, daughter of William Stewart of 
Dublin (d. 1851), by whom ho had two 
sons who survived him; and (2) in 1861 
to Charlotte Anno, daughter of Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, by whom he 
had four daughters, of whom three survived 
him. A portrait by Sir William Richmond, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1899, 
now hangs in the dining-room of the 
St. Paul’s deanery. 

In addition to some sermons, Gregory 
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published: 1. ‘Are we better than our 
Fathers?* 1872. 2. ‘The Position of the 
Priest ordered by the Rubrics in the 
Communion Service interpreted by them- 
selves,’ 1876. 3. ‘ Elementary Education : 
Some Account of its Rise and Progress in 
England,’ 1895. 

[The Times, 3 niid 7 Aug. 1011 ; Guardian, 
4 and 11 Aug. 1911; The Autobiography of 
Robert Gregory, ed. by Ven. W. H. Hutton, 
1912; John Jfaiinah, a Tribute of Affection, 
Two Sermons, with Memoirs of Robert and 
Anno Sophia Gregory (Nottingliam, 1824) ; 
J. J. Hannah, 'Phe Lighter Si(lo of a Groat 
Churchman's Character, 1912 ; W. P. W. 
Phillimore, (^n^unty Pedigre^es, vol. i. Notting- 
liamshire ; T. Fowder, History of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, pp. 318, 444; J. O. 
Johnston, Life of H. P. Liddon, 1904, pp. 
145-8 ; Davidson and Bonham, Life of A. C. 
Tait, 1891, vol. ii. chap. xxix. ; M. C. Church, 
Life and Letters of Dean Church, 189.5, 
pp. 200 soq. ; J. W. Burgon, Canon Robert 
(Iregory : a Letter of Friendly Remonstrance, 
1881.] A. R. B. 

GRENFELL, GEORGE (1849-1906), 
baptist missionary and explorer of the 
Congo, bom rt Ennis Cottage, Trannack 
Mill, Sancreed, nekr Penzance, on 21 Aug. 
1849, was son of George Grenfell of Tran- 
naok MU, afterwards of Birmingham, by 
his wife Joanna, daughter of Michael and 
Catherine Rowe of Botree, Sancreed. 
GrenfeU shared with Francis Wallace Gren- 
fell, first baron Grenfell, and William 
Henry Grenfell, first baron Desborough, 
a common ancestor in Paskow Greinfield 
(1658). Educated at a branch of King 
Edward’s school, Birmingham, Grenfell was 
apprenticed to Messrs. Scholefield & Good- 
man, a Wdware and machinery firm in 
Birmingham. The loss of an eye in early 
life in no way impaired his energy. 
Though his parents were anglicans ho soon 
joined Hencage Street baptist chapel, where 
he was admitted to membership by baptism 
on 7 Nov. 1864. Influenced by the lives of 
David Livingstone [q. v.] and Alfred Saker 
(1814-1880), the ‘Apostle of the Came- 
roons,’ GrenfeU, in September 1873, entered 
the Baptist College, Stokes Croft, Bristol, 
and on 10 Nov. 1874 the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society accepted him for work in the 
Camcroons under Alfred Saker. The two 
arrived there in January 1875. Grenfell’s 
earliest work consisted in following the 
Yabiang river up to Abo and in discovering 
the lower course of the Sanaga river as far 
as Edea. 

GrenfeU, who moved to Victoria, Carae- 
roons, in 1877, continued' to explore the 


rivers inland, especially the Wuri, and in 
1878 made an ascent of the Mongo ma 
Loba mountain. On 5 Jan. 1878 he was 
instructed to undertake pioneer work with 
the Rev. T. J. Comber up the Lower 
Congo. After the discoveries in 1877 of Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley [q. v. Suppl. II], 
Mr. Robert Arthington of liceds had offered 
lOOOf. to the Baptist Missionary Society 
for such work. A preUminary expedition, 
with the help of the (Dutch) Afrikaanscho 
Handels - Vereeniging, preceded GrenfeU 
and Comber’s arriv^ at San Salvador on 
8 Aug. 1878. Received there by the King 
of Kongo, Dom Pedro V or Ntolela, they 
pushed on to the Makuta country, but at 
Tungwa the chief forbade their i)rooeeding 
towards the Upper Congo. Soon Grenfell 
co-operated with Comber and others in 
starting mission stations at Musuko, Vivi, 
Isangila, and Manyanga in July 1881, 
and so to Stanley Pool. On 28 Jan. 
1884, in a small steel ‘ tender,* twenty-six 
feet long, GrenfeU set out to survey the 
Congo up to the Equator at a point 18® 
long. E., passing the mouth of the Kwa 
river and visiting Bolobo, Lukolcla, and 
Irebu, and inspecting the confluence of the 
Mubangi and the Congo. He now mode his 
headquarters at Arthington, near Leo- 
poldville, and on 13 Juno 1884 he success- 
fully launched at Stanley Pool the Peace, a 
river steamer, with seven water-tight com- 
partments of Bessemer steel, which was 
built by Messrs. Thomycroft, at Clhiswiok, 

‘ at Mr. Arthington’s cost, and under 
Grenfell’s supervision, in 1882. It was 
constructed to draw only eighteen inches 
when carrying six tons of cargo, and to 
take to pieces at the cataracts. 

On 7 July 1884 the Peace started on her 
first voyage of discovery, taking Grenfell 
and Comber along the K^va, Kwango, and 
Kasai rivers. On the second Peace expedi- 
tion (13 Oct. 1884) ‘ he was unquestionably 
the first to prove the independent status 
of the Mubangi ’ ; discovert the Ruki or 
Black river; navigated the Ikelemba; 
found himself in contact with actual 
cannibals in the Bangala region ; ascended 
the Itimbiri or Rubi river up to 2® 50' N. 
lat. ; visited Tippoo Tib (Tipu-Tipu) at 
Stanley Falls on 24 Deo. 1884 ; and followed 
the Mubangi for 200 miles up to what have 
since been called] GrenfeU FaUs, 4® 40' N. 
lat,, ‘ by for the most northerly point yet 
reached in the exploration of the Congo 
basin’ (Sir H. H. Johnston, 0. QrenfeU 
and the Congo, pp. 116, 127). 

On the third voyage of the Peace (2 Aug. 
1885) Grenfell was accompanied by his wife. 
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his little daughter, von EranQois, a German 
explorer, and eight native children from 
thej mission sohodls. This time 4iis^ object 
was to explore the aiTluents of the Congo 
from the cast and the south — the Lulongo, 
the Maringa, and the Busira or Juapa, on 
which he found dwarf tribes (the Batwa). 

His fourth journey (24 Ecb. 1886), in 
company with Baron]| von Nimptsch, of 
the CJongo Free State, and Wissmaim, the 
German explorer, took him up the main 
stream of the Kasai, thence up the Sankuru, 
the Lucbo, and the Lulua (careful notes 
being taken of the Bakuba and Bakete 
tribes), and so back to the Congo and on 
to Stanley Falls. On the fifth voyage (30 
Sept. 1886) ho passed up the Kwa and the 
Mlini to Lake Leopold II, aiid on the sixth 
(December 1886), ^vith Holman Bentley, ho 
explored the Kwango up to the Kingunji 
rapids. In all these journeys he made 
(;xact observations, which were published 
in 1886 by the Koyal Geographical Society, 
and together with his chart of the Congo 
Basin gained for him the founder’s medal 
of the society in 1887. 

During liis furlough he was received 
by King Leopold at Brussels in July 
1887. Hearing (9 Aug.) of the death of 
Comber, he returned at once to the Congo 
and was busily occupied on the Peace in 
supplying the needs of the mission stations. 
But in September 1890 the Congo Free 
State, iu spite of protest, impounded the 
vessel for operations against the Arabs. 
Grenfell came home and after long negotia- 
tions the Peace was restored, an indemnity 
being declined. A second steamer, the 
Goodwill, also made by Messrs. Thomy- 
croft, W'as launched on the UiJper Congo, 
December 1893. 

On 13 Aug. 1891, Grenfell, who had 
received the Belgian order of Leopold 
(chevalier), was invited to bo Belgian 
ipotentiary for the settlement with 
:^ortugal of the frontier of the Lunda, and 
was allowed by the Baptist Missionary 
Society to accept the offer. On 17 Nov. 
1892 Grenfell and his wife reached Mwene 
Puto Kasongo, the headquarters on the 
Kwango of the brutal Kiamvo, with whom 
they had a peaceful interview. Below the 
Tungila he met Senhor Sarmento, the 
Portuguese plenipotentiary, and after in- 
specting the rivers of the Lunda district 
the party reached St. Paul de Loanda 
(partly by railway) on 16 Jime 1893, the 
delimitation being agreed upon during 
July. He was made commander of the 
Belgian order of the Lio!h and received the 
order of Christ from the king of Portugal. 


From 1893 to 1900 Grenfell remained 
chiefly at Bolobo on the Congo, where a 
strong mission station was established. 
After a visit to England in 1900, he started 
for a systematic exploration of the Aruwimi 
river, and by November 1902 had reached 
Mawambi, about eighty miles from the 
western extreme of the Uganda protectorate. 
Betw^een 1903 and 1906 he was busy with a 
'new station at Yalcmba, fffteen miles east 
of the confluence of the Aruwimi with the 
Congo. Meanwhile ho found difficulty in 
obtaining building sites from the Congo 
Free State, which accorded them freely to 
Roman catholics. Ho grow convinced of 
the evil character of Belgian administra- 
tion, in which ho had previously trusted. 
In 1903 King Leopold despatched at. Gren- 
fell’s entreaty a commission of inquiry, 
before which he gave evidence, but its 
report gave him little satisfaction. Gren- 
fell died after a bad attack of blackwater 
fever at Basoko on 1 July 1906. His salary 
never exceeded 180Z. a year. Grenfell 
was twice married: (1) On 11 Feb. 
1876, at llcneago Street baptist chapel, 
Birmingham, to Mary llawkes, who died, 
after a premature conlinonum^, .‘it Akwatown 
on the Cameroon rivor'^on 10 Jan. 1877 ; 
(2) in 1878, at Victoria, Cameroons, to 
Rose Patience Edgerley, a West Indian. 
His eldest daughter, Patience, who, after 
being educated in England and at Brussels, 
returned to the Congo as a teacher, died of 
hfcmaturic fever at llolobo on 18 Marchl899. 

A memorial tablet was unveiled in 
Ileneage Street bai)tist chapel, tiinning- 
ham, on 24 September 1907. 

Grenfell was an observant explorer (cf. 
Bkntlby, Fioneering on the Congo, ii. 
127-128) and an efficient student of native 
languages. He promoted industrial training, 
and gave every proof of missionary zeaL 

[I’hc Times, 1 Aug. 1900 ; Sir Harry John- 
ston, George Grenfell and Hkj Congo, 1908, 
2 vols. ; George Hawker, Life of George Gren- 
fell, 1909 (portraits); VV. Holman Jtlentley, 
Life on the Congo (introduction by G. Gren- 
fell), 1887 ; Shirley J. Dickins, Grenfell of the 
Congo, 1910; Lord Mountmorres, The Congo 
Independent State, 1906, pp. 110 IT.] 

E. H. P. 

GRENFELL, HUBERT HERBERT 
(1846-1906), expert in naval gunnery, 
born at Rugby on 12 June 1846, was son 
of Algernon Grenfell, a clerk, by his wife 
Maria Guerin Price. 

Joining the navy os a cadet on 13 Deo. 
18.69, when fourteen, Grenfell passed out first 
from the Britannia, and gained as sub- 
lieutenant tiie Beaumont Testimonial in 
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1866. He Qualified as gunneiy lieutenant GREY, MABIA GEORGINA, 
in 1867, and waa appointed drat lieutenant whose maiden name was Shibbeff (1816- 
on H.M.S. Excellent .on 22 Sept. 1869. 1906), prdboter o£ womcSrs education, bom 
'WHiile holding this appointment he worked on 7 March 1816, was younger daughter 
out with Naval Engineer Newman what of Admiral William Heiuiy SMrreff by his 
are claimed to have been the first designs wife Elizabeth Anne, daughter of the Hon. 
of hydraulic mountings fof heavy naval David Murray ; Emily Shirroff [g. y.] was 
ordnance. He also engaged in literary her elder sister. In youth Maria was 
work of & technical character, contributing^ coxistantly abroad, and became an accom- 
to ‘ Engineering ’ and service journals, plished Imguist. In later years, until she 
On 31 Deo. 1876 ho was made commander, was prevented by ill-health, she went every 
and on 1 May 1877 was appointed, on winter to Rome. She early interested herself 
account' of his linguistic attainments, in the condition of women’s education and 
second naval attach^ to the maritime j^sition. On 7 tJan. 1841 she married her 
courts of Europe. Ho also acted as naval first cousin, William Thomas Grey (1807- 
adviscr to the British representatives at 1864), nephew of the second Earl Grey [q. v.] 
the Berlin Congress of 1878. On 22 Sept. Her husband, who was a wine merchant in 
1882 *tho sloop Phoenix, under his com- London, died on 13 March 1864. There 
mand, foundered off Prince Edward were no children of the marriage. 

Island. No lives, however, were lost. Mrs.Grey collaborated with her sister. Miss 

Grenfell retired with the rank of captain Shirroff, in ‘ Passion and Principle ’ (1841), 
on 2 Dec. 1887. and in ‘ Thoughts on Self-Culture * (I860), 

Grenfell was afterwards for many years but after her husband’s death in 1864 concen- 
associated with the experimental work of trated her attention on women’s education. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. He was When the Report of tjie Schools Inquiry 
the first to direct the Admiralty’s attention Commission of 1870 revealed the unsatis- 
to the night-sighting of guns ; and about factory condition of the education of girls 
1891, on the ‘introduction of the incan- in this country, Mrs. Grey road a paper 
descent electric lamp, he invented his at the Social Science Congress at Leeds, 

' self-illuminating night sights for naval October 1871, advocating the establishment 
ordnance.’ The invention was for fifteen throughout l^n gland of large day schools 
years attached to all heavy guns in the for girls with boarding-liouses in connec- 
British navy, and was adopted by some tion. For that purpose she formed in 1872 
foreign navies. Grenfell was also one of tho ‘ National Union for the Higher Educa- 
tho first to suggest the use of sight-scales tion of Women.’ A mercantile company 
marked in largo plain figures for naval was created under the stylo of ‘ The Girls’ 
guns, and advocated, though without Public Day School Compafiy,’ which pro- 
success, the adoption of a telescopic light vided tho funds needed to give practical 
for day use. Ho also worked out tho effect to the purposes of the union. Until 
arrangement subsequently adopted for 1879 Mrs. Grey was organising secretary 
quick-firing field artillery, by which tho of the union, which was dissedved in 1884. 
changes of angle between tho line of sight In 1906 the coihpany was converted into a 
and the axis of the boro which are required trust, whicn now (1912) has thirty-three 
when firing at a moving target can be schools and over 7000 pupils, 
effected without altering the line of sight. In order to ensure a supply of com- 
In April 1877 Grenfell road before the peteiit teachers for these new girls’ schools, 
Institution of Naval Architects an able Mrs. Grey founded a training college for 
paper advocating tho trial of Griison’s w'omen teachers in secondary schools, of 
chilled cast-iron armour in England, and which again she acted as honorary organis- 
in 1887 he published ‘ Gruson’s Chilled Cast- ing secretary. The college was opened in 
Irqn Armour * (translated from the German 1878,*’ with lour students, in promises lent 
of Julius von Schutz). He helped to form by William Rogers [q. v.], rector of 
the Navy League, and served at one time Bishopegato. After a removal in 1885, 
on its executive committee. He died at the college was installed in 1892 in its 
Alverstoke, Hampshire, on 13 Sept. 1906. present quarters at Brondcsbury, and 
[The Times, 26 Sept. 1906; Engineering, became known as tho Maria Grey Training 
28 Sept. 1906 ; Capt. H. Garbett, Naval College. Mrs. Grey throughout helped the 
Gunnery, 1897 ; C. Orde Brown, Armour and college by donations of money and by un- 
its Attacks by Artillery, 1893; Clowes, History ceasing effort to interest others in the work, 
of the Royal Navy, vol. 7„ 19Q3 ; the Navy Mrs. Grey, was an admirably 

List, Jan. 1888.] S. E. P. persuasive speaker, was at the same time 
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a strong advocate of the parliamentary 
enfranchisement ' of women. She was a 
member of the» central socie^ of the 
women’s suffrage movement. In 1877 she 
wrote the pamphlet ‘The Physical Force 
Objection to Woman’s Suffrage.’ 

For the laA fifteen years of her life Mrs. 
Grey was an invalid, but she maintained 
to the end her interest in women’s educa- 
tion and progress. She died on 19 Sept. 
1906 at 41 Stanhope GardensfKensington. 

Many of her speeches were published as 
pamphlets. Begides the books in which she 
collaborated with Miss Shirreff, she pub- 
lished in 1858 a novel, ‘ Love’s Sacrifice ’ ; 
in 1887 a translation of Rosmiiii Serbati’s 
’ The Ruling Principle of Method applied to 
Education ’ ; and in 1889 ‘ Last Words to 
Girls on Life in School and after School.* 

[The Times, 21 and 24 Sept. 1906 ; Journal 
of Education, Oct. 1906 ; Burke’s Peerage ; 
cf. Hare’s Story of My life, vol. iv. ; private 
information.] E. L. 

GRIFFIN, Sir LEPEL HENRY (1838- 
1908), Anglo-Indian administrator, born at 
Watford, HertfordsWre, where his father 
was serving as locum tenons, on 20 July 
1838, was only son of the three children 
of Henry Griffin, incumbent of Stoke- by- 
Claro, Suffolk, by his wife Frances Sophia, 
who had a family of four sons and six 
daughters by a first husband, Mr. Welsh. 

Griffin was educated at Malden’s pre- 
f)aratory school, Brighton, and then at 
Harrow, wliich ho soon loft, on account of 
illness. After tuition by Mr. Whitehead of 
Chatham House, Ramsgate, he passed the 
Indian civil service examination in 1859, 
and was posted to the Punjab as an 
assistant commissioner on 17 Nov. 1860, 

‘ His convcraational powers and ready wit 
made him popular in society ; but he soon 
proved himself in addition an effective 
writer, a fluent speaker, and, despite a 
somewhat easy-going manner, a man of 
untiring industry ’ (Joum, East India 
Assoc, April 1908). He is the onginal of the 
briUiant civilian portrayed in Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s novel ‘ Chronicles of Dusty- 
pore’ (1875), and was credited with the 
authorship of Aberigh Mackey’s ‘ Tyronty- 
one Days in India ’ (1880), satiric sketches 
of Anglo-Indian life, v^^ch first appeared 
anonymously in ‘ Vanity Fair’ (1878-9), 
Sir Robert Montgomery [q. v.], lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab, turned Griffin’s 
literary abilities to good purpose by se- 
lecting him to prepare historical accounts 
of the principal Punjab fafiiilies and of the 
rulers of the native principalities. The 
work, which involved immense research, was 


based both on official documents aild on 
records and information gathered from the 
chiefq and nobles themselves. His ‘ Punjab 
Chiefs,’ historical and biographical notices 
of the principal families of the Punja^. 
(Lahore, 1865) ; *The Law of Lfiieritanoe to ' 
Sikh ChiefshijM previous to the Annexation ’ 
(Lahore, 1869) ; and ‘ The Rajas of the 
Punjab’ (Lahore, 1870 ; 2nd edi^ London, 
1873), at once took rank as standod works. 

Gi^n served as under-secretary to the 
local government from April 1870 ; offici- 
ating secretary from March 1871 ; on 
special duty to frame track rules between 
the Punjab and Rajputana from February 
1873 ; and as superintendent of the Kapur- 
thala state from April 1875. He was 
on special duty at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, and was appointed permanent chief 
secretary of the Punjab in November of that 
year. IDs official minutes, rapidly dictated 
to shorthand writers, were models of stylo. 

Griffin’s great opportunity came in the 
later phases of the Afghan war. ‘After 
lengthened consideration,’ wrote Lord 
Lytton semi-officially in Eeb. 1880, ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
one man in India who is in all respects 
completely qualified by personal ability, 
special official oxperionee, intellectual 
quickness and tact, general commonsenso 
and literary skill, to do for the government 
of India what I want done as quickly as 
possible at Kabul, and that man is 
Mr. Lepel Griffin.’ Accordingly in March 
1880 the viceroy furnished Griffin with 
an elalmrate minute on the policy to be 
adopted in Afghanistan, and ^gave liim 
superintendence of negotiations^ at Kabul, 
in subordination only to the military com- 
mander, Sir Frederick (now Earl) Roberts. 
Griffin reached Kabul on 20 March, and 
at once entered into communication with 
Abdur Rahman, who had returned to the 
country after ten years* exile in Russian 
territory, and was beginning to estabhsh 
himself in Afghan Turkestan. Griffin by 
his masterly tact overcame Abdur Rahman’s 
suspicions of English policy and finaliy, 
in circumstances which seemed most un- 
promising, helped to establish him oh the 
Afghan tWne and to inspire him perjha- 
nently with a friendly feeling for England. 

Before Griffin’s labour was completed 
Lytton resigned; but the now viceroy, 
Lord Ripon [q. v. Suppl. II], offers 
Griffin sympathetic support. At a durbar 
at Kabul on 22 July the wishes and 
intentions of the government wore ex- 
pl^ned to the Afghans by Griffin in a 
Persian speech, and Abdur Rahman was 
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formally acknowledged ae Ameer of Kabul, 
Grifi^ meeting him at Zimma, sixteen 
miles north of Kabul, a few days later, and 
discussing the conditions of British recog- 
nition and questions of future relationship. 
Griffin’s official minute, dated 4 Aug., gave 
improssions of the new ruler which subse- 
quent events proved singularly correct. ‘ The 
interview had the happiest results,* writes 
Lord Roberts in his ‘ Rorty-ono Years in 
India,* ‘ and must have been extremely 
gratifying to Mr. Griffin, w^hom wo aU 
heartily congratulated on the successful 
ending to the very delicate and difficult 
negotiations, which ho had carried on with 
so much skill and patience.’ The British 
defeat at the hands of A 3 nib Khan at 
Maiwand on ;27 July slightly postponed 
the settlement, and Griffin remained at 
Kabul until the withdrawal of the British 
troops after the rout of Ayub Khan’s 
army by General Rol3orts on 1 Sept. He 
was made C.S.I. in July 1879, and K.C.S.l. 
in May 1881. He also received the Afghan 
medal. The Ameer admired Griffin’s skil- 
ful diplomacy, and wrote that ‘ he deserved 
the title of '‘Lord of Kabul ” just as much 
as Roberts did that of “ Lord of Kanda- 
har” * (Abdub Raitman’s JAfe, 1900, ii. 116). 

After this triumph Griffin became 
agent to tho govcnior-general in central 
India in February 1881. He was instru- 
mental in olTocting valuable reforms in 
Gwalior, Indoro, Bhopal, and some smaller 
states, and he won the rt^ganl of tho 
cliiefs. His actio]i in securing in 1884 the 
degradation of Sidik Hasan Khan, second 
consort of Shah Johan, Bogam of Bhopal 
from 1868 to 1901, for his usurpation of 
pow'cr and his covert disloyalty is w'armly 
commended by her daughter, the present 
Bcgam Sultan Jahan, in ‘ An Account of My 
Life * (1912). When home on leave in 1886 
(Griffin w'as a royal commissioner for tho 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and at tho 
Queen Victoria jubilee in tho following year 
ho was on special duty with the Maharaja 
Sliivaji Rao Holkar of Indore. Refusing 
Lord Dufforin’s invitation to supervise the 
reorganisation of Burma, after the annexa- 
tion bf tho upper province in 1886, Griffin 
remained in central India until his retire- 
ment from the service in January 1889. 
Ho had hoped for the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of his old x>i'ovinco in 1887, when Sir 
Charles Aitchison [q. v. Suppl. 1] retired, but 
liis unconventional frankness seems to have 
made tho government shy of giving adequate 
recognition to liis exceptional abilities. 

On educational policy in India Griffin 
hold original views. His* constant inter- 


course with the Indian aristocracy bred in 
Mm distrust of the system of making the 
English language the solo instrument of the 
Mgher native education. With Hr. G. W. 
Leitner (1840-1899), principal of tho Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, he early in his career 
urged tho employment in teaching of the 
Indian vernaculars, and the award of 
honours for proficiency in Eastern litoratuix) 
and learning, as well as for English. Ulti- 
mately at ms instigation a university 
college was established in 1870 at Lahore 
to give effect to these principles, and when 
tho Punjab University was created thoin 
in Oct. 1882, one of the five faculties 
was for Oriental learning. Yet the Oriental 
faculty which alone sought to employ 
in tuition other languages than English 
never flourished and is now practically 
defunct (Quinqii^nnial Report on Indian 
Education^ 1902-7). The Inayat Ali- 
Grifiiii prize is annually given in his 
memory tor the highest marks in Mahom- 
medan law in tho first law examination. 
Griffin further helped Leitner to establish 
without much sueeess the Oriental Institute 
at Woking, to enable Indian students in 
England to adhere to their easte and 
commimal customs. Griffin also founded 
in 1886, with Leitner and Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger, tho first editor, tho ‘ Asiatic 
Quarterly Review,* wMch long enjoyed a 
prosperous career. 

On settling in England Griffin interested 
liimself in literature, finance, and politics. 
As chairman of the Imperial Bank of Persia 
ho did much for British prestige in Persia, 
and in 1903 the Shah conferred upon liim 
the imperial order of tho lion and tho sun. 
Ho was also chairman of the Burma niby 
mines, and was on tlie boards of other 
companies. From 1894 to Ms death ho 
was chairman of the East India Associat ion, 
which disiiitc*rcstedly advocated tho inter- 
ests of India. Ho took an active part in 
its proceedings, wMch were fully reported 
in tho ‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review.’ 

Ho constantly wrote in tho magazines 
and spoke in public on Indian questions, 
and wMlo upholding the conservative view 
of Inffian administration, showed a warm 
regard for tho Indian people as well as for 
tho native princes. He vigorously espoused 
the cause of Indians in the Transvaal and 
elsewhere in South Africa, heading depu- 
tations to the secretaries of state* for India 
and the colonies on the subject in 1907. He 
was a supporter of the liberal unionist cause 
in home politics,* and in 1900 ho contested 
unsuccessfully West Nottingham in their 
interest. 
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Griffin died of pneumonia at his residence, 
Cadogan Gardens, London, on 9 March 1908. 
The body was cremated at Golder’s Green 
and his ashes <were deposited in the 
private chapel of dolonel Dudley Sampson, 
Buxshalls, lindfiold, Sussex. 

He married on 9 Nov. 1889 Mario 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of Ludwig 
Leupold of «La Goronata, Genoa, Italy, 
agent to the North German yoyd S.N. Co. 
at Genoa; she survived him with two 
sons, born in 1898 and 1900 respectively. 
His widow afterwards married Mr. Charles 
Iloare. A drawing of Griffin by C. W. 
Walton is reproduced in the Begam’s 
‘Account of My Life’ (1912), p. 128. 

In addition to the books already mentioned 
Griffin wrote : 1. ‘ The Great Republic,* a 
hostile criticism of the United States of 
America, 1884, reproducing articles in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review.* 2. ‘ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,’ f ol . 1 886. 3. * Ran jit 
Singh ’ in ‘ Rulers of India ’ series, 1892. 

(Record of Services, Bengal Kstab., 1888; 
India Office List, 1907 ; LordLytton’s Indian 
Administration, 1899 ; Roberts, Forty-one 
yearn in India, 1898 ; Imp. Gaz. of India, vols. 
viii. and xx. ; Sultan Jahan Regain’s Life, 1912 ; 
Ameer Abdiir Rahman’s Jafe, 1900; .Journ. 
East India Assoc., April 1908 ; Tho Times, 
and Standard, 11 March 1908; Indian Rev., 
Juno 1904 ; notes kindly supplied by Mr. F. L. 
Potro ; ix^rsonal knowledge.] F. If. B. 

GRIFFITH, RALPH THOMAS 
IIOTCHKIN (182(V-19()6), Sanskrit scholar, 
born at Corslcy, AViltshire, on 25 May 1826, 
was son of Robert Clavey Griffith (1792- 
1844), rector of Corsley (1815-44) and of 
Fifield Bavant, also in Wiltshire (1825-44), 
by his wife Mary Elizabeth Adderly, daugh- 
ter of Ralph Hotchkin of Uppingham Hall. 
Educated first at Westminster school and 
then at Uppingham, Ralph proceeded with 
an exhibition from Uppingham to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, which he entered as a com- 
moner on 16 March 1843. Obtaining an 
honorary fourth class in classics, he graduated 
B.A. on 29 Oct. 1846, and proceeded M.A. 
on 22 June 1849. At Oxford he became a 
pupil of Professor Horace Hayman Wilson 
[q. v.], and gaining tho Boden Sanskrit 
scholarship in 1849, continued the study of 
Sanskrit U) tho end of his life. From 1850 
to 1853 he w'as assistant master of Marl- 
borough College, of which he w'as also 
librarian. In 1853 ho joined the Indian 
educational service, and on 17 December 
became professor of English literature at the 
Benares Government College. His promo- 
tion was rapid : on 1 Juno 1854 ho became 
headmaster of the college. He encouraged 


sport, and show-ed thorough sympathy with 
Indian students. In tho following year he 
w^as entrusted, in addition to his other duties, 
with tho charge of tho Anglo-Sanskrit de- 
partment; and in 1856 ho was appointed 
inspector of schools in the Benares circle. 

During his first eight years in India 
(1853-61) Griffith devoted himself not only 
to tho study of Sanskrit but to that of 
Hindi, tho most widely spoken vernacular 
of northern India, under Pandit Ram Jason, 
tho head Sanskrit teacher of tho college, to 
whom he w as much attached. Throughout 
the Mutiny Griffith worked quietly in his 
Dungalow amid tho surrounding disorder 
and tumult. 

On tho retirement of James Robert 
Ballantyne ( q. v.] in 1861 Griffith succeeded 
to the principalsliip of tho Benares College. 
He held the post for seventeen years, in the 
course of which he acted throe times for short 
periods as director of public instruction. 
On 15 March 1878 ho left tho Benares 
College after a quarter of a century’s service, 
and from tliat date till 1885 was director 
of public instruction in tho North-west 
Provinces and Oudh. His success in official 
life, both as an administrator and a teacher, 
was uninternipttKl. On his retirement he 
recenved a special pension, the honour of 
C.I.E., and tho thanks of the government. 
Calcutta University made him a fellow. 

Unmarried and without close family ties 
in England, Griffith, after reaching India in 
1853, never saw his native country again. 
On his retirement he withdrew to Kotagiri, 
a beautiful hill stat ion, some 7000 feet high, 
in the Nilgiri district, Madras, residing 
with his brother Frank, an engineer in 
the public works department of the Bom- 
bay presidency, who had settled there in 
1879. At Kotagiri ho tranquilly engaged 
in the study and translation of tho Vedas. 
He died (7 Nov. 1906) and was buried there. 

An enthusiastic lover of llowxjrs and of 
poetry, he w'iis sensitive .and reserved, but 
gonial in sympathetic society. His pupils 
and admiiers at Benan^s perpetuated his 
memory on his retirement in scholarships 
and prizes at tho Sanskrit college. In the 
college library hangs a photograph of his 
portrait paint(;d by F. M. Wood. 

Griffith was attracted by the literary rather 
than by the linguistic side of Sanskrit. But 
ho rendered a great service to tho direct 
study of tho language by founding in 1866 
tho ‘Pandit,’ a monthly journal of the 
Benai*os College, devoted to Sanskrit 
literature. This lie edited for eight years. 
More than forty annual volumes have 
alread} appeared. 
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To tho translation of Sanskrit poeti^ 
Griffith devoted himself for nearly half 
a century. He began at Marlborough 
College vdth his * Specimens of Old 
Indian Poetry* (1852), containing selec- 
tions tastefully translated in various 
rhyming metres from the two great epics, 
^ the * li&habharata ’ and the ‘RamSyanS.,’ 
anUfrom the works of India’s greatest 
poet, Kalidfisa. An extract from the drama 
*Sakuntala* is in blank verse. At Marl- 
borough also he made a translation in 
heroic couplets of Kalidasa’s court epic, 
tho ‘ Kumara-sambhava,* under the title 
of ‘The Birth of the War-god’ (1863; 
2nd edit. 1879). There followed ‘Idylls 
from the Sanskrit ’ (1866), selections similar 
to those in his first book, and ‘Scenes 
from tho R4m4yan ’ (1868). His translation 
of the whole epic, the ‘ Ram&yan of 
VAlmiki,’ in rhyming octosyllabic couplets, 
occasionally Vfiried by other metres, was 
completed in five volumes (1870-5). 
Having paid some attention to the study 
of Persian, ho published in 1882 a version 
of ‘ Yuzuf and Zulcika,’ which was his only 
excursion in translation outside Sanskrit. 

After his retirement to the Nilgiri Hills, 
Griffith turned frohx classical Sanskrit to 
the sacred scriptures of the Hindus, the 
Vedas. Tho ‘ Kigveda ’ or Veda of hymns, 
which represent the higher religion of the 
ancient Indo- Aryans, appeared in a verse 
translation entitled ‘ Hymns of tho Rigveda, 
with a Popular Commentary,’ in four 
volumes (Benares, 1889-92; 2nd edit. 2 
vols. 1896^7). There followed the ‘ Hymns 
of tho Samaveda,’ or Veda of chants con- 
cerned with the Soma ritual (Benares, 1893) ; 
the ‘ Hymns of the Atharvaveda,’ or Ve<la 
mainly consisting of magical spells (2 vols. 
Benart^s, 1895-6), and finally ‘ The Texts 
of the Wl)ite Yajurveda,’ or sacrificial 
Veda (Benares, 1899). In these trans- 
lations Griffith abandoned rhyme and 
rendered each verse by one syllabically 
harmonising with the original and generally 
divided into corresponding hemisticha. 
Griffith’s command of poetical diction 
enabled him to reproduce the form and 
spirit of the ancient hymns better than by 
means of prose or of rhyming verse. His 
method of interpretation is eclectic; it follows 
paSrtly tho mediaeval commentators, partly 
the researches of Western scholars, supple- 
mented by investigations of his own. His 
renderings cannot bo reckoned authoritative, 
but they are the only versions that present 
the general spirit of the ancient h 3 nnns to 
the English reader in an , attractive form. 
Thus Griffith was not only the most j 


voluminous, but also the best translator of* 
ancient ^dian poetry that Great Britain 
has yet produced. 

[Griffith’s published 4»works ; Poster’s 
Alumni **'Oxonionses ; Wlk>*B Who, 1904 ; 
information furnished by tho Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; letter from Mrs. 
H. L. Griffith (sister-in-law); note supplied 
by Pandit Rama Krishna (fox^rly professor 
ox mathematics at Benares and at Aara, 
retired coUeotor of Ghazipur).] ^ A. M. 

GRIFFITHS,*^ ARTHCR ^GEORGE 
FREDERICK ,(1838-1908), inspector of 
prisons and author, bom. on 0 Deo. 1838, 
at Poona, India, was second son of Lieut.- 
colonel John Griffitlis of the 6th Royal 
Warwickshire regiment. After education 
at King William’s College, Isle of Man, he 
entered the army as ensign in the 63rd 
(now Manchester) regiment on 13 Feb. 1855. 
He was present at the siege and fall of Sevas- 
topol, and took part in tho expedition to 
Kinburn, for which he received the'Crimoan 
medal. He was promoted lieutenant on 
27 July 1865. In 1856 his regiment was 
stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, but on 
being nominated aidc-de-camp to Sir 
William Eyre [q. v.]» commanding the 
troops in British North America, Griffiths 
was transferred to Toronto. I’he appoint- 
ment, however, was not confirmed by the 
war office, and lie returned home on 
leave. He pursued his military studies 
at tho Hytho school of musketry, and in 
1860 he passed fifth into the StaS College. 
In Nov. 1861, owing to the threatened war 
uith the United States over the ‘Trent’ 
affair, Griffiths was ordered to rejoin his 
regiment at Halifax. Ho was promoted 
captain on 12 Feb. 1862. 

From 1864 to 1870 ho was brigade major 
at Gibraltar. His administrative capacity 
was recognised by his appointment to the 
tempt^rarjr charge of the convict establish- 
ment at Gibraltar; and his success in 
enforcing discipline led him to enter the 
prisons service at home. Griffiths was 
deputy-governor of Chatham (1870-2), 
of Milibank (1872-4), and of Wonnwood 
Scrubbs prisons (1874-81). From 1878 to 
1896 the was , inspector of prisons, and 
undertook the task of unifying tho methods 
of administration throughout the country. 
Ho became an acknowledged authority 
on European prison systems and on the 
history of London gaols. His ‘ Memorials ' 
of Milibank* ^1876; 2nd edit. 1884) and 
‘Chronicles of Newgate’ (1884) were 
ecriou.s ivorks of r^arch ; and he added * 
to his reputation in 1890 by winning tho 
Tsar’s gold medal for a monograph on John 
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* Howard [q. v.]. In 1896 he represented he was apprenticed at the age of twelve to the 
England at the international congress oi carpentering trade, an^ coming to London 
criminal anthropologists at Geneva. when eighteen, he was employed as an artisan 

Griffiths retired from the army with the in the Indian Court of the Great Exhibition 
rank of major on 13 May 1875,*‘and devoted of 1851. He improved his scanty education 
his leisjipce to literature and journalism, at night classes at king’s Colle^ and else- 
He had already some exjpeiietioe as editor where, and in 1855 was selected to be 
of the * Gibraltar Ghronicfe ’ in 1864 ; and technical assistant to the rejrorter "^bn^ 
he became a' frequent contributor to many Indian products and director of the liidian ^ 
> journals. He edited papers and magazines so Museum, then in the India House, Leaden- 
widely different as ‘ HomeNews* (1883-88), hall Street * 

the * Fortnightly Review ’ (1884), and the His artistic tastes and keen interest in ^ 

‘ World * (1895). From 1901 to 1904 he photography were encouraged by Dr. John 
was editor of the ‘ Army and Navy Gazette ’ Forbes Watson [q. v.], who became his 
in succession* to Sir William Howard chief in 1858, and at his instance Griggs 
Russell [q. v. Suppl. II]. was installed at Fife House, Whitehall, 

But it was as a writer of sensational pending completion of the India office, 
tales of prison life that Griffiths was beet in a studio and workshops for photo-litho- 
known to the public, and in such stories graphic work. He had familiarised himself 
as ‘Secrets of the Prison House* (1893), with the processes of photo-zincography 
‘A Prison Princess* (1893), ‘Criminals I tUscovered by the director-general of the 
have known * (1895), ‘ Mysteries of Police Ordnance Survey, General Sir Henry James 
and Crime * (1898 ; 3rd edit. 1904), ‘ The [q. v.]. By careful experiment ho found 
Brand of the Broad Arrow * (lOOiO), and that the use of cold, instead of hot, water in 
‘ Tales of a Government Official * (1902), developing the transfer left the gelatine* in * 
he revealed his extensive experience of the the whites of the transfer, thus giving firmer 
habits and characteristics of the criminal adhesion to the stone and serving as a sup- 
classes. His detective stories, like ‘Fast port to the fine lines. Ho also inyenttKi 
and Loose* (1885), ‘No. 99* (1885), ‘The photo-chromo-lithography by first printing 
Rome Express’ (1896), and ‘A Passenger from a photo-lithographic transfer a faint 
from Calais * (1905), were modelled on impression on the paper to serve as a ‘key,’ 
those of Gaboriau, and wore inspired by his separating the colours on duplicate negatives < 
intimate acquaintance with French police by varnishes, then photo-lithograi)hing the 
methods. In his earlier novels, ‘The dissected portions on stones, finally regis- 
Queen’s Shilling ’ (1873), ‘ A Son of Mars * tcring and printing each in its position and ^ 
(1880 ; 2nd edit. 1902), and ‘ The Thin Red particular colour, with the texture, light 
line ’ (1886 ; 2nd effit. 1900), he drew and shade of the original, 
mainly on his Crimean experiences, while Ho greatly cheapened the production of 
‘ Lola * (1878) was a faitliful transcript colour work by a simplified form of this 
t)f garrison life at Gibraltar. Altogether discovery, viz. by a photo-lithographic 
ho published thirty novels. transfer from a negative* of the original 

He also contributed to the official ‘ His- to stone, printed as ^ ‘ key ’ in a suitable ^ 
tory of the War in South Africa, 1889-1902 ’ colour, superimposing thereon, in exact 
(1908-10; 4 vols.); and was autW of several register, transparent tints in harmony « 
popular historical works. with the original. Opaque colours, when 

Griffiths was a gonial companion, a keen necessary, were printed first. So far from 
sportsman, and an amusing raconteur. He keeping secret or patenting these improve- 
died at Victoria Hotel, Beaulieu, in the ments, Griggs described and gave practical 
South of France, on 24 March 1908. He demonstrations of them to the London 
married on 18 Jan. 1881 Harriet, daughter Photographic Society (14 April 1868). He 
of Richard Reily, who survived liimt was thus a pioneer in the wide diffusion of 

[Fifty Years of Public Service, by Arthur colour work and half-tone block-making, 
Griffiths, 1904 (frontispiece portrait) ; The and helped to bring about rapid cylindrical 
Times, 26 March 1908 ; Army and Navy printing. But for his ‘ brilliant and pains- 
Gazette, 28 March 1908 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] taking work, chromo-lithography as a 

. G. S. W. means of illustrating books would bo almost 
GRIGGS, WILLIAM (1832-1911), a lost art, like that of coloured aquatint’ 
inventor of photo-chromo-lithography, son (Martin Hardie’s English Coloured Books, 
of a lodge-keeper to the duke of Bo^o^ at 1906, pp. 2.55-6). 

Woburn, Bedfordshire, was bom there on , Griggs established photo-lithographic 
4 Oct. 1832. Losing bis father in childhood, works at his Peckham residence in 1868, 
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Boon after the publication of his first notable 
achievement — tho beautiful plates illustra- 
ting Dr. Forbes Watson’s ‘ Textile Manu- 
factures and Customs of tho People of 
India’ (1866), whieh was followed by 
those illustrating ‘ Treo and Serpent Wor- 
ship in India ’ (1868), by James Fergusson 
[q. V.]. He also reproduced some of the 
Prince Consort’s drawings for QueenVictoria, 
and was thereafter chromo-lithographer 
to her Majesty and subsequently to King 
Edward VI 1. Though the contents of the 
India Museum were dispersed between South 
Kensington and elsewhere in 1878, he 
continued to serve the India office till 
Sept. 1886, thenceforth devoting himself 
exclusively to his own business. 

In reproductions of old manuscripts and 
letterpress texts Griggs was as successful as in 
chromo-lithography. His production of fifty 
copies of the ‘ Mahabhasya ’ (the standard 
authority on Sanskrit grammar), consisting 
of 4674 pages (1871), was carried out for 
60001. less than tho estimate for a tnicing 
« of < tho original MS. by hand. More widely 
known, however, are his Shakespeare 
quartos, with critical introductions by 
Frederick James iFurnivall [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
and others, in 43 vols. (1881- 91), which were 
sold at 6«. each, while tho hand-traced fac- 
similes by E. W. Ashbee, superintended by 
James Orchard HalliwcU-Phillipps [q. v.], 
had been sold at five guineas each. 

On the initiative of Sir George Birdwood, 
who gave him constant encouragement, 
Griggs secured in 1881 the patronage of 
tho committee of council on education for 
a series of shilling * Portfolios of Industrial 
Art,’ 200 of which have been issued, chiefly 
selected from tho Ohinase, Persian, Arabian, 
Sicilian, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
specimens at South lODnsington. Under an 
arrangement with the government of India, 
also negotiated at Sir George’s instance, 
he issued from Jan. 1884 tho quarterly 
‘Journal of Indian Art and Industry,’ in 
imperial quarto (2^.), which is still carried 
on by his successors in business. A notable 
work in tho same field, edited by Colonel 
T. H. Bindley, was his ‘Asian Carpet 
Designs’ (1905) of 160 coloured plates, 
sold at 18/. a copy. Nor was he less 
successful in illustrating such works as Dr. 
James Burgess’s reports on the archaeology 
of Western India through a long series 
of years, and his ‘Ancient Monuments of 
India’ (1897 to 1911); Colonel T. H. 
Hindley’s many works on tho art and 
history of Kajputana ; facsimiles of 
illuminated MSS. at tho jilritish Museum 
(1889-1903), and other works for the 


trustees ; Sir Richard Temple’s ‘ Thirty- 
Seven Nafig ’ in Burma (19(K)) ; and many 
scientific works, such as Dr. M. (J. Cooke’s 
‘Illustrations of British Fungi’ (2nd edit. 
6 vols. 1884-8) and his ‘ Handbook ’ 
thereof (2nd edit. 1887). The fullest, 
though by no means a complete, list of 
Griggs’s works is given in the ‘ Journal of 
Indian Art,’ Jan. 1912. 

Griggs married in 1851 Elizabeth Jane 
Gill (d. 1903), and in his later years was 
assisted in business by his two sons. The 
firm of W. Griggs & Sons was formed into 
a public company on 20 Deo. 1906. Ho was 
for a time managing director, but owing 
to ill-health resigned all connection with 
the company in January 1910. 

He died at Worthing on 7 Dec. 1911, 
being buried in the Forest Hill cemetery. 
His second son, Walter, carries on an inde- 
pendent business on his father’s lines. 

[Sir George Birdwood’s iiitrod. to Relics of 
Hon.E.l.Co., 1909 ; Martin Hardio’s Eng- 
lish Coloured Books, 1906 ; Journ. of Photo- 
graphic Soc. of London, No. 192, 18 April 
1868 ; Photo-Chromo-Lithography, pamphlet 
by Griggs, 1882 ; Journ. of Indian Art, 
Jan. 1912, obit, by Col. Bindley; '.rJie I’imes, 
8 Dec. 1911 ; Printers’ Register, 8 Jan. 1912 ; 
information supplied by Mr. VValter Griggs ; 
personal knowledge.] F. 11. B. 

GRIMTHORPE, first Babon. [See 
Beckett, Siu Edmund, 1816-1905.] 

GROOME, FRANCIS HINDES (1851- 
1902), Romany scholar and, miscellaneous 
writer, second son of Robert Hindes Groomc 
[q- V.]. archdeacon of Suffolk, was bom at 
his father’s rectory of Monk Soham on 
30 Aug. 1851. Through his father’s mother 
there was a family connection with East 
DercJiam, and, there is some ground for 
believing, blood-relationslup with George 
Borrow [q. v.]. In 1861 he was at school at 
Wyko Regis, near Weymouth. From 1865 
to 1869 he was at Ipswdch grammar school 
under Dr. H. A. Holden [q. v. »Suppl. T], 
where he distinguished himself both in 
Latin prose and in Latin verse. There 
too he won several cups for rowing, 
and helped to found and edit a school 
magazine. He read for a year with 
Francis de Winton at Boughrood on tho 
Wye, and went up to Corpus Christi College, 
Oidord, matriculating in October 1870 ; in 
1871 he was elected postmaster of Morton 
College. Even in early boyhood gypsy 
life seen in glimpses had exercised a singular 
fascination over him ; an assistant master 
at Ipswich had given him some real know- 
ledge of Romany and of gypsy lore ; and 
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at Oxford Ko camo to know gypsies inti- | 
iiiiitely, a fact wliich gave a new turn U’ 
his life, lie left Oxford without taldng 
a degree, spent some time at Gottingen, 
and for years lived much with gypsies at 
home and abroad; ho travolloi on the 
L’uszta vitli Hungarian gypsies, and else- 
where vith Jloumanian and Roumelian 
companies, and ho married in 1876 a wife 
of English gypsy blood, Esmeralda Locke, 
from whom ho afterwards separated. 

In 1 876 Groomo settled down to regular 
literary work in Edinburgh. He was soon one 
of the most valued workers on the staff of the 
‘ Globe Enoyclopsodia * (6 vols. 1876-9). In 
1877 ho began to edit ' Suffolk Notes tfnd 
Queries’ in the ^Ipsmch Journal.’ He 
o^ted the ‘ Ordnance^ Gazetteer of Scot- 
land ’ (6 vols. 1882-6 ; 2nd edit. 1893-^6), 
which took rank as a standard work of 
reference. In 1886 ho joined the literary 
staff of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, and 
as sub-editor and copious contributor gave 
invaluable assistance in preparing the new 
edition of ‘ Chambers’s Enoyclopiedia ’ 
(10 vols. 1888-92). Ho had a large share 
in a gazetteer (1 vol. 1895), and was joint- 
editor of a biographical dictionary, both 
j)ublished by the same house. Mean- 
while ho was an occasional contributor to 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Bookman,* 
and other periodicals, wrote many articles 
for this Dictionary, and did much sys- 
tematic reviewing for the * Athenajum.’ 

‘ A Short Border History ’ was issued in 
1887. The delightful sketches of liis father 
and his father’s friend, Edward FitzGerald, 
published as ‘ Two Suffolk Friends ’ in 
1895, were expanded from two articles 
in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in 1889 and 
1891. 

At the same time Groomo wrote much 
oil gypsies. His article on ‘Gipsies,’ con- 
tributed to the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,’ made him known to 
the world as a gypsyologist. ‘ In Gipsy 
Tents’ (1880; 2nd edit. 1881) recorded 
much of his own experience. He was joint- 
editor of the ‘ Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society’ (1888-92; revived in 1907), and 
a paper by him on ‘The Influence^ of the 
Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English 
Folk ’ was printed in 1891, in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the International Folk-Lore Con- 
gress.’ Mr. Watts- Dunton has said that in 
Groome’s remarkable Romany novel ivith 
the oddly irrelevant name of ‘ Kriegspiel ’ 
(1896) ‘ there was more substance than in 
five ordinary stories,’ the gypsy chapters, 
with autobiographical etements, being 
* absolutely perfect.’ ‘ Gypsy Folk Tales” 


I (1899) contains over seventy tales with 
' variants from many lands, and the elabo- 
rate introduction is a monument of 
erudition and ripe scholarship. He pro- 
duced also an edition of Borrow’s 
‘ Lavengro * (1901), with notes and a 
valuable introduction. When his working 
powers failed him, Groomo was assisting 
in the preparation of a now edition of 
‘ Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Litera- 
ture ’ (3 vols. 1901-1903) ; and for more 
than a year ho was a oonhrmed invalid. 
He died in London on 24 January 1902, 
and was buried beside his father and 
mother in Monk Soham churchyard. 

Nothing in Groome’s life is more 
remarkable than that he should have passed 
so swiftly and cheerfully from a veritable 
Bohemia of romance into the bondage of 
systematic labour, and have worked in the 
new conditions with a rare efficiency. A 
singularly alert, swift, and eager intellect, 
he was unwearied in research, impatient 
of anytliing less than precision, a frank 
and fearless critic ; thoroughly at homo 
in wide holds of liistorical and philological 
research, and in some of them a master. 
A man of strong convictions and not a few 
prepossassions. he hdd a knowledge of 
the romantic side of Scottish history such as 
few Scotsmen possess, notably of Jacobite 
literature in] all its ramifications native 
and foreign. His vivacious style showed 
a marked individuality. Mon like Swin- 
burne and Mr. Watte-Dunton cherished 
his friendship, and ho maintained a corre- 
spondence with eminent scholars all over 
Europe (e.g. August Friedrich Pott and 
Franz von Miklasich) ; some of his many 
letters to C. G. Leland are quoted in Mrs. 
Pennell’s ‘ Life of Leland ’ (1906). 

[Whf)’8 Who, 1900 ; Scotsman, 25 Jan. 
1902 ; Mr. Watts - Dunton’s memoir in 
Athenicum, 22 Fob. 1902 ; information from 
brothers ; personal knowledge.] D. P. 

GROSE, THOMAS HODGE (1815- 
1906), registrar of Oxford University, bom 
at Redruth in Cornwall on 9 Nov. 1845, 
was fourth son of James Grose. An elder 
brother, James, went to India in 1860 in 
the civil service, and died as member of 
council at Madras on 7 J uno 1 898. Educatod 
at Manolicster grammar school, under the 
strenuous high - mastership of Frederick 
William Walker [q. v. Suppl. II], Grose 
was elected to a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1864. Ho was one 
of the few to obtain four first classes, 
two in moderations and two again in the 
final schools (olassios and mathematios). 
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He graduated B.A. in 1808, proceeding 
M.A. in 1871. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but his plans changed and 
he did not go to the bar. In 1870 he was 
elected to a fellowship at Queen’s College, 
being appointed tutor in the following year, 
and there the rest of his life was spent. 
In 1872 he was ordained deacon, but his 
clerical work was confined to the duties of 
' ooUege chaplain and sermons in the chapel. 
In 1887 he was elected to the hebdomadal 
council, and in 1897 to the office of 
university registrar, which he held till his 
death. In 1871 ho had been president of 
the Union ; and in 1887, when the finances 
of the society were in low water, ho was 
appointed to the new office of senior 
treasurer, which likewise he continued to 
hold till his death. Between 1876 and 1898 
he served as examiner in the school of 
litcra) humaniores no less than a dozen 
times. He was also president of the Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Women and 
of the Women’s Suffrage Society, and 
latterly a member of the education com- 
mittee of the Nottinghamshire county 
council. His only contribution to litera- 
ture was to assiat Thomas Hill Green [q. v.] 
in editing ‘The Pnilosophical Works of 
David Hume ’ (1874r-5). 

Grose’s best work was done in his rooms 
at Queen’s. Shy and reserved in manner, 
with gestures that were awkward and a 
voice that was gruff, he w'on the respect and 
affection of many generations of under- 
graduates. Himself unmarried, he de- 
voted his time and his money to fatherly 
relations among an ever expanding circle 
of those who were to him in the place of 
sons. He follow'ed closely every stage of 
bis pupils’ future life, however far removed 
they might bo from Oxford. In his early 
years hb had been a keen fives-player 
(pid an Alpine climber. Ho was a member 
of the Alpine Club from 1900 till death. 
Latterly Ins cliief outdoor pursuit was field 
botany. Almost to the last he travelled 
much abroad, his interest being divided 
between natural scenery and art museums. 
In 1894 ho paid a nine months’ visit to 
India. His rooms ultimately became a 
storehouse of artistic objects and photo- 
graphs brought back from foreign lands. 
He died in college, after a long and painful 
illness, on 11 F(m. 1906, and was buried at 
Holywell cemetery. The Union Society, 
who had two years before presented him 
with a service of silver plate inscribed 
‘ Viro strenuo, suis carissimo, optime do 
socictate merito,’ adjourned their debate 
out of respect to bis memoryi His portrait 


by R. E. Morrison was presented by 
membenrof the college in 1903 and was 
hung in the college hall. After his death 
a memorial fund was formed for the 
assistance of undergraduates in need of 
aid. 

[Personal knowledge ; two pamphlets on the 
occasion of his dcatL printed at Oxford for 
private circulation, 19b6.] J. S. C. 

GUBBINS, JpHN (1838-1906), breeder 
and owner of race-horses, born on 16 Doc. 
1838 at the family home, Kilfrush, co. 
Limerick, was fourth son of Joso])h Gubbins 
by his wife Maria, daughter of Thomas 
Wise of Cork. Of three surviving brothers 
and five sisters, the third brother, Stamer, 
who was 6 feet 6 inches tall and of pro- 
portionate build, joined the army, and, 
attaining the rank of captain, distin- 
guished himself in the Crimean war, 
where, discarding his sword, he carried 
a heavy blackthorn stick; subsequently 
ho bred horses at Knpekany, where he 
died on 7 Aug. 1879, aged forty-six, owing 
to the fall upon him of a horse which ho 
had been ‘ schooling ’ over fences. 

John Gubbins, after being educated 
privately, inherited the Knockany pro- 
perty from his brother Stamer, and pur- 
chased the estate of Bniree, co. Limerick. A 
fortune was also left him by an uncle, Francis 
Wise of Cork, Settling at Bruree in 1868,- 
he spent about 40,000/. in building kennels 
and stables, and buying horses and hounds. 
Ho hunted the Limerick country with 
both stag and fox hounds,, axid was no ' 
mean angler, until forced to stop by the 
operations of the Land League in 188k 

From youth he took a keen interest in 
horse -racing. At first his attention was 
mainly confined to steeplochasSrs, and he 
rode many winners at Punchestown and 
elsewhere in Ireland. He was the owner 
of Seaman when that horse won the grand 
hurdle race at Auteuil, but hod sold him to 
Lord Manners before he won the Grand 
National at Liverpool in 1882. Usna was 
another fine chaser in his possession. Buy- 
ing the stallions Kendal and St. Florian, 
ho bred, from the mare Morganette, Galteo 
More by the former and Ard Patrick by the 
latter. Galtee More won the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the St. Loger as well as the 
Derby in 1897, and was afterwards sold to 
the Russian governihent for 21,000/., who 
later passed him on to the Prussian govern- 
ment for 14,000/. The latter govern- 
ment also bought Ard Patrick for 21,000/. 
a day or two before he won the Eclipse 
[takes of 10,000/. in 1903, when he defeated 
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Sceptre and Rook Sand after an excep- 
tionally exciting contest. Other* notable 
horses bred by John Gubbins were Blair- 
finde (winner of the Irish Derby) and 
Revenue. In 1897 he headed the list of 
r winning o^vners with a total of 22J39/.» and 
was third in the list in 1903. His horses 
were at various times trained by H. E. 
Linde (in Ireland), Jottteiille (at Lamboum), 
^ and S. Darling (at Beckhampton.) After 

1903 John Gubbins was rarely soon on a 
racecourse owing to failing health, and in 

1904 ho sold his horses in training. In 
1905, however, his health having apparently 
improved, he sent some yearlings to Cran- 
borne, Dorset, to bo trained by Sir Charles 
Nugent, but beforo those horses could run 
he died at Bruroo on 20 March 1906, and 
was buried in tho private burial ground 
at Kilfrusli. Ho was high sheriff of co. 
Limerick in 1886, as well as J.P. and D.L. 
A warm-hearted, gonial personality, he was 
a kind and indulgent landlord and em- 
ployer, and a sportsman of the best type. 

Jii 1889 he married Edith, daughter of 
Charles Legh, of Addington Hall, Cheshire ; 
she predeceased him without issue. His 
estates passed to his nephew, John 
Norris Browning, a retired naval surgeon. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. D. R. Browning, 
of Brurce, co. ' Limerick ; Burke's Lande(i 
Gentry ; Sportsman, 21 March 1906 ; Baily's 
Magazine, May 1906 ; Ruff's Guido to tho 
Tmf.] E. M. 

GUINNESS, HENRY GRATTAN 
(1835-1910), divine and author, born on 
11 Aug. 1835 at Montpelier House, near 
Kingstown, Ireland, was eldest son in the 
family of one daughter and throe sons of 
John Grattan Guinness (1783-1850), captain 
in the army, who saw service in India. 
His mother was Jane Lucretia, daughter 
of William Cramer (an accomplished vio- 
linist and composer. Who was son of Johann 
Baptist Cramer [q. v.]), musical composer, 
and was widow of Captain J. N. D’Esterro, 
who was killed by Daniel O’Connell [q. v.] 
in a duel in Feb. 1815. His grandfather, 
Arthur Guinness of Beaumont, co. Dublin, 
established the first Sunday scluiol in 
Ireland in Dublin in 1786. During their 
father’s lifetime the family lived variously 
at Dublin/ Liverpool, Clifton, and Chelten- 
ham. After education at private schools at 
Clevedon and Exeter, Guinness at the age of 
seventeen went to sea, and travelled through 
Mexico and the West Indies. On his return 
to England in March 1853 he experienced 
religious* conversion.’ I^an. 1856 he entered 
New College, St. John’s Wood, London, was 


ordained as an undenominational evangelist 
in July 1857, and entered on evangelistic 
work, to w'hich he thenceforth devoted his 
Ufo at home and abroad. Ho met with 
l^at success as a preacher in London, 
rivalling Charles Haddon Spurgeon [q. v.] 
in popularity, and preaching often at tho 
Mooriields Tabernacle, the charge of 
which he was offered but declined. There 
followed preaching tours on tho Conti- 
nent in Jan. 1858, in Ireland in Fob. 1858 
and in 1859, and in America from Nov. 
1859 to May 1860. After his first marriage 
on 2 Oct. 1860 ho and his wife spent twelve 
years in incessant travelling. Ho visited 
Canada in 1861 and Eg 3 q)t and Palestine 
in 1862. He then held a short pastorate 
at Liverpool, and afterwards worked in 
Ireland. Towards tho close of 1865 Guin- 
ness took a house at 31 Bagot Street, 
Dublin, with a view to forming a training 
homo for evangelists and missionaries'. In 
1866 ho also conducted in Dublin the Merrion 
Hall Mission, and there he helped to bring 
Thomas John Bamardo [q. v. Suppl. II] 
under religious influence. In 1867 ho left 
Dublin for Bath. Work in lYance occupied 
much of his time from 1868-to 1872. Next 
year ho founded in London, and directed 
till his death, the East London Institute 
for Homo and Foreign Missions, for the 
training of young men and women for homo 
and foreign missionary work. Tho Insti- 
tute was first located at 29 Stepney Green, 
and subsequently at Harley House, Bow. 
Bamardo was a co-director. During the 
first year tho students numbered 32. At 
the end of three years branches were 
formed in London, and one was installed at 
Hulme Cliff College, Curbar, Derbyshire. 
Accommodation was provided for 100 men 
and women ; over 1100 men and women 
have since been trained. 

With tho opening up of tho Congo and. 
the publication of H. M. Stanley’s letters 
at tho end of 1877, Guinness and his wife 
resolved to concentrate on foreign missions. 
A monthly magazme, ‘ Tht Regions Beyond, * 
was started in 1878. The Livingstone 
Inland Mission was formed in the Ck)ngo 
in 1878, and in 1880 became a branch of 
the institute, with Guinness as director and 
Mrs. Guinness as secretary. It was trans- 
ferred to the control of tho American Baptist 
Missionary Union in 1884 (see Mis. Ginw- 
NESs’s 2'he New World of Central Africa^ 
1890). A new mission to the interior oj 
Africa, the Congo Balolo Mission, was 
founded in 1 889,and others followed in South 
America— in Peru in 1897, and the Argentine 
in 1899. The organisations were combine^ 
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in 1899 to form The Regions Beyond Mis^ 
sionary Union,’ an iinsectarian body whose 
activities were further extended io India 
by the formation of the Bohar mission i|i 
the Bengal pnjsidoncy in 1901. 

Although Guinness did not himself 
visit the interior of Africa, he went in the 
interest of his societies to Algeria in 1879, 
to America in 1889 (where he inspired the 
creation in Boston and Minneapolis of 
training institutions similar to his own), 
to India and Burma in November 1890, and 
to China and Japan in 1897. A second visit 
to Eg 3 T)t in 1000 boro good fruit among the 
Sudanese. In 1903 Guhiness went with his 
second wife on a five years’ missionary tour 
round the world, visiting Switzerland (1903), 
America and 0anada(1904),Japanand China 
(1905), Australia and New Zealand (1900), 
and South Africa (1907). Ho received the 
degree of U.I). from Brown University, 
Providence, U.S.A., in 1889. 

Guinness died after four months’ ilhiess 
on 21 June 1910 at Bath, where he spent his 
last two years, and was buried in the Abbey 
cemetery there. Ho was twice married. 
His first wife, Fanny (1831-1898), daughter 
of Edward Marlborough Fitzgerald (r^. 1839), 
and grand-daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald 
of Dublin,' whom he married at Bath 
on 20 Oct. 18G0, was one of the first 
women evangelists. 8he joined in all her 
husband’s work, was secretary of the East 
London Institute and of the Livingstone 
Inland Mission, Avas editor of ‘Tiio Re- 
gions Beyond ’ from 1878, and, besides col- 
laborating with her husband, independently 
published ‘ The life of Mrs. Henry Denning ’ 
(Bristol, 1872) and ‘The New World of 
Central Africa’ (1890). She died at Cliff 
House, Curbar, Derbyshire, on 3 Nov. 1898, 
and Was buried in Baslow churchyard. 
She had six daughters, of whom two only 
survived childhood, and tAvo sons. All the 
children engaged in their parents’ missionary 
efforts. The eldest son, Dr. Harry Grattan 
Guhiness (6. 1861), is a dii’cctor of the mission 
at Harley House. The younger daughter, 
Lucy Evangeline (Mrs. Karl Kumm, 1865- 
1906), edited ‘ The Regions Beyond’ for some 
' nine years after her mother’s death, published 
books on South America and India, and was 
a writer of verse. Her father published a 
memoir of her in 1907. Guinness married 
secondly, on 7 July 1903, Grace, daughter of 
* Russell Hurditch, by whom he had two sons. 

In collaboration Avith his first wife 
Guinness published several works on 
prophecy. The most important, ‘ The 
^ ^proaching End of the Ago in the Light of 
^lustory, Prophecy, and Science,’ published 


in 1878 (8th edit. 1882), went tluxiugh four- 
teen editions. Other join t publications were 
‘ Light for the Last Days * (1886) and ‘ Tho 
I Divine Programme of tho World’s History* 
(1888). Guinness published also in 1882 a 
translation of Brusciotto’s grammar of the 
Congo language, and ‘A Grammar of the 
Congo Language as spoken in the Cataract 
Region below Stoiiey Pool,’ containing 
specimen translations from the Bible, which 
were printed separately as ‘ Mosaic .History 
and Gospel Story.’ His many other 
volumes included * Tho City of tho Seven 
Hills,’ a poem (1891), and ‘ Creation centred 
in Christ ’ (2 vols. 1896). 

f rho Times, 22 Juno 1910 ; Men and Women 
of tho Time, 1899; Thirteen Sermons, 18/59 
(with brief sketch of Guinness’s life and 
portrait at ago of 22) ; Harper’s Weekly, 
1860 (portrait); In Memoriam number of 
Regions Beyond, Jan.-Fob. 1911 (with por- 
traits) ; Enter Thou, New Year’s number 
of Regions Bej^ond, 1899, containing memoir 
of Mrs. Guinness with illustrations ; J. S. 
Dennis, Christian Missions and Social Progress, 
3 vols. 1906; Dwiglit, Tuppor, and Bliss, 
Encyc. of Missions, 1904; James Marchant, 
Memoirs of Dr. Barnardo, 1907.] W. B. O. 

GULLY, WILLIAM COURT, first Vis- 
ewNT Selby (1835-1909), Speaker of tho 
House of Commons, born in London on 
29 Aug. 1835, was second son of Dr. James 
Manby Gully fq. v.], tho well-known 
physician of Great Malvern, by Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Court. He Avas edu- 
cated privately, and at the early ago of six- 
teen Avent to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ho was popular at the university and was 
chosen president of tho Cambridge Union. 
In 1856 he graduated B. A. Avith a first class 
in the moral sciences tripos, then recently 
established, and proceeded M.A. in 1859. 
On 26 Jan. 1860 ho was called to tho bar at 
tho Inner Temple, and joined tho northern 
circuit. He shared tho usual struggles of 
a junior barrister, and there is a well- 
authenticated story of a meeting between 
throe members of the circuit who, despair- 
ing of their prospects at home, agreed to 
try their fortunes in India or the colonies. 
But they reconsidered their determination, 
and all of them rose to eminence in their own 
country. The throe wore Charles Russell 
fq. V. Suppl. I], afterwards lord chief 
justice of England, Farror Herschell [q. v. 
iSuppl. I], afterwards lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, and Gully, AA'ho gradually 
established a good practice at tho bar, 
especially in commercial oases at Liverpool. 
He hod a sound knowledge of law, and a 
fine presence and "attractive personality. 
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According to a contemporary, \(rho spoke 
with intimate knowledge, he ‘ was^one of the 
straightest advocates a circuit ever saw.* 
He °to(Ai 1^’ in 1877, was elected a 
bencher in 1870, and eventually became 
pleader of the northern circuit. 

In 1880 he felt that his position at the bar 
justified him in entering political life, and 
at the general election ol that year he stood 
as a liberal candidate for Whitehaven, 
where the Lowther influence was strong 
against nim. His opponent was George 
Cavendish Benlihick, and he was defeated by 
182 votes. Nor was he ^oro successful in 
1885, when ho tried again and was again 
defeated by the same opponent. It was 
not until 1892 that he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons. Robert Ferguson, 
the liberal member for Carlisle, dissented 
from Gladstone’s home rule policy, and 
at the general election of 1892 Gully was 
selected os a liberal candidate in his place, 
lie was opposed by F. Cavendish Ren- 
tinck, but was returned by a majority of 143, 
and retained the seat until ho left the House 
of (^)mmon8. In the same year ho was 
appointed rc^corder of Wigan. 

In the House of Commons Gully did not 
take a very active part in debates, but was 
known, and liked, as a quiet member, 
apparoAtly more interested in his pro 
fessional than in his political work. His 
opportunity came in 1895. In the April of 
that year Mr. Speaker Peel resigned his post. 
The liberal majority was small, dwindling 
and precarious, and the unionists resolved 
to nominate a member of their own party 
as his successor. The candidate whom they 
selected was Matthew White Ridley [q.v. 
iSuppl. It], afterwards home secrotaiy and 
first Viscount Ridley. On the liberal 
side Mr. Leonard Courtney (now Lord 
Courtney of Penwith), w'ho had been chair- 
man of ways and means, was suggested by 
the cabinet. But his attitude on the 
^ Irish question and his somewhat brusque 
.# individualism were certain to alienate liberal 
and nationalist votes. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannorman [q. v. Suppl. II] avowed 
his willingness to take the post, and ho 
would apparently have boon accepted by 
the unionists. But Sir William Harcourt 
was unwilling to lose so valuable a 
colleague. Then Gully was suggested as 
a * safe ’ man, whom all the sections 
of the liberal party would support. The 
suggestion is said to have come from 
Henry Laboucherc. Gully was adopted 
as the liberal candidate, and oil 10 April 
’ he was ejected against Sir Matthew White 
Ridley by a majority of Meven votes. The 
VOL. Lxviii.-^sur. u, 
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opposition resented their dofeat,%nd it w^as 
intimated that in the event of an early change 
of government the miionist party, if returned 
tp power at a general election, would not 
feel bound to continue Gully as speaker m 
a new' parliament. On 25 June, after Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement, Lord Salisbury 
became prime minister, parliament was 
dissolved on 8 July, and at the general 
election the unionist party obtained a largo 
majority. Gully’s seat at Carlisle was con- 
tested, but he succeeded in retaining it 
by an increased majority. During the 
short interval which elapsed betw een Gully s 
elociioii to the ofTico of speaker and the dis- 
solution of parliament he had firmly estab- 
lished his reputation as an * excellent 
occupant of the chair, and when the now 
p.arliamcnt met in August the notion of 
op|)osing his re-election was abandoned, the 
tradition of continuing in office an efficient 
s})eakcr was maintained, and on the motion 
of Sir Jolin Mowbray, the father of the 
house, he was unanimously re-elected. He 
retained his office, after another re-election 
in 1900, until Iiis retirement in March 
1905. 

Gully had a diPicult task to perform in 
Buccec^ng the majestic and awo-inspiri^ 
Reel, but he proved himself equal to tS 
task. Handsome, dignified, courteous, 
impartial, ho sustained the judicial tradi- 
tions of many parliamentary gen^ations. 
His professional training enabled him to 
master quickly the rules and practice of 
the house, and his judicial tom 2 >erament 
secured their impartial application. There 
were some who criticised his interpretation 
of them as too technical, to others it some- 
times appeared that, as is natural to men of 
sensitive conscience, ho inclined too much, 
in cases of doubt, to the side to which ho 
was politically opposed ; but no one ever ' 
questioned his fairness of mind. Oiie rc- 
regrottablo incident lost liim the confidence 
of the Irish nationalist party. On 5 March 
1901, at a sitting of the committee of supply, 
the chairman, Mr. Lowther (afterwards 
speaker), had granted the closure,* and a 
division was called ; but w'hen the oi^er was 
given to clear the house, about a dozen Irish 
members refused to leave their seats. Thp 
speaker was sent for, and rei)eateu the order ; 
but the members refused to leave the house, 
and were forcibly removed by the police. 
The rule thus ciriorced was not embodied 
in any standing order and has since been 
expressly repealed. But there is no doubt' 
that it represented the then existing 
practice of the House. Whether its en- 
forcement could have been avoided is. a 
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question *about which anyone acquainted 
with the difliculticB of such situations 
would hesitate to express a conhdent 
opinion. 

In March 1905, after nearly ten years’ 
service. Gully found himself comi)ollcil, on 
the ground of health, to resign the office of 
speaker. The strain of his work was much 
increased by the serious illness of his wife, 
to whom ho was devotedly attached. In 
accordance with custom, ho received a 
peerage and a pension, and a vote of thanks 
from the House of C’ommons. lie took os 
his title (Viscount Selby) the family name 
of his wife. Release from his official 
duties restored his health, and during the 
remaining years of liis life he was a regular 
attendant at debates of the House of Lords, 
and served the public in many ways. He 
Avas chairman of the royal commission on 
motor cars, and also of the commission on 
vaccination; chairman of the board of 
trade arbitration committee in 1998, and 
a member of the permanent arlntration 
court at the Hague. He Avas also chair- 
man of the oxoeutivo committee of the 
hYanco-British Exhibition of 1908. Gully 
was mode an lipn. LL.D. of Cambridge 
^ 1900, and an hon. H.C.L. of Oxford 
in 1904, and received the freedom of the 
City of London on his resignat ion of the 
office ^of speaker. His lj(?alth greatly 
suffered from his wife’s death on 15 Nov. 
1906. Ho Avas taken seriously ill Avhilst 
staying at Menaggio, on the lake of Como, 
in September 1909, and being brought liomo 
made a temi)orary recovery. He died on 
6 November in that year at his country 
seat, Sutton Place, Seaford, and Avas buritxl 
at BrookAA^ood . lie married on 1 5 April 1 865 
Elizabeth Anno Walford {d. 1906), eldest 
daughter of Thomas Selby of Whitley and 
Wimbush in Essex. He had issue foiu* 
daughters and tAvo sons. His elder son, 
James W^illiam Herschell, succeeded to the 
peerage. His younger son, EdAvard Walford 
Karslake, w'as for many years private 
secretary both to his father and to liis 
father’s successor as speaker, and is iioav 
examiner of private bills for the tAvo houses 
of parliament. The l)est ix)rtrait of Gully 
is that by Sir George Reid in the speaker’s 
official house. Another portrait, painted 
by the Hon. John (’oilier in 1898, is in 
the hall of the Inner Temple. A cartoon 
portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeal in ‘ Vanity 
Fair* in 1896. 

[The Times, 8-11 Nov. 1909 ; Carlislo 
Express ami Examiner, 13 Nov. 1909 ; A. I. 
Basent, Li\'cs of the Speakers, 1911 ; personal 
knowledge.] • C. P. I. 


GURNEY, HENRY PALIN (1847- 
1904), man of science, eldest son of Henry 
Gumey by his Avifo Eleanor Fahn, was bom 
in I^mdon on 7 Sept. 1847. Hb entered 
the City of London School in 1856, under 
the headmastership of Dr. Mortimer, and 
remained there until 1866; at the school 
ho gained the Beaufoy mathematical 
medal, and was head of the school in 
science in 1865. In 1866 he proceeded 
to Clare College, Cambridge, where he 
specialised in science and mathematics. 
Ho roAved in his college boat, and ran for 
the university , in the inter-university 
sports of 1868 and 1869. He graduated 
B.A. in 1870 as fourteenth Avrangler, and 
was fourth in the first class of the natural 
science tripos. At the university Gumoy 
studied mineralogy and crystallography 
under Professor William Htdlowes Miller 
Iq. v.J, and acted for a Avhilo as Miller’s 
deputy. Gurney was also the senior 
lecturer at (Jlare Coll('g(5 in mathematics 
and natural sciences. Elected to a college 
fellowship in Aj^ril 1870, ho held it until 
1883, Avhen ho avos senior fellow of his 
college. In 1871 ho took holy orders, and 
was appointcfl curate to Canon Beck, rector 
of the college living of Rothorliithe, and 
subvsequcntly officiated for many years iis 
curate at St. Peter’s Church, Bays water. 
Shortly after his marriage in 1872 he 
became lecturer for VV'^alter Wren at 
Wren’s tutorial establishment in PoAvis 
Square, BaysAvater. Gurney’s sound 
mathematical knoAvledge, clear method of 
teaching, and poAvers of organisation Avere 
found of such value that he became in 
1877 managing partner of the firm of 
Wren & Gurney, wliich rapidly acquired 
celebrity as a preparatory establishment 
for young men wishing to enter the army, 
the India? I civil service, and other homo or 
foreign office departments. 

MeanAvliile he had kept up his interest in 
mineralogy, and in 1875 ho published his 
only book, a small but clear and useful 
Avork on crystallography, one of the 
manuals of elementary science issued 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. In 1876 Gumey helped to 
found the Crystallogical Society, and was 
a member of its first council. In 1894 
he Avas appointed to the post of prin- 
cipal of the Durham College of Science, 
NeAvcastlc-upon-Tyne, in succession to Dr. 
William Garnett. At a critical period in 
the history of the College of Science Gurney 
showed tact, ability, and poAvers of con- 
ciliation and administration. Next year 
Gurney added the duties of professor of 
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mathematios to the burden of the princi- 

r bzp, retaining the chair until 1904. 

1895 he took a prominent part in 
founding a deportment of mineralogy and 
crystallography at the oolite* and was 
himself the first lecturer, giving liis services 
gratuitously. In 1896 the honorary degree 
of 1).C.L, was conferred upon liim by the 
University of Durham. 

To meet the additional accommodation 
whicli the growth of the college made iru- 
ixjrative, Gurney arraiigetl an inlluenfial 
public meeting at Newcastle in 1899, where 
a strong committee was formed to collect 
Bub8cri])ti6ns. In 1 901 , at Gurney’s sugges- 
tion, tlio Armstrong Memorial i\md was 
devoted to the completion of the college, as a 
memorial of liord iVi'instrong. The college 
thereupon took the name of Armstrong 
College. The new buildings were duly 
commenced in 1904. 

Gurney died tlirough a mountain accident 
in Switzerland on 13 Aug. 1904, having 
apparently lost his footing wliilst out 
alone on La Roussetto near AroUa. Ho 
was buried at Ganerew in Herefordshire. 
In 1872 ho married at Whitchurch, Here- 
fordshire, Louisa, daughter of the Rev. 
H. Selby Uelo of Grays, Essex. He left 
a family of nine Slaughters ; the eldest, 
Mary, is hcjul mistress of the Newcastle 
high school for girls. 

Gurney was csstmtially a teacher and an 
organiser of teacliing, who combined groat 
abilities as an administrator with a sound 
knowledge of scientific principles and 
marked powers of clear exposition. He 
acted as chaplain to the bishop of Newcastle, 
and warden and chaplain of the Newcastle 
diocesan house of mercy. For the first 
supplcjiicnt of this Dictionary he wrote 
the memoir of Lord Armstrong. He also 
privately printed ‘ The Continuity of Life ’ 
(1876) and *A »Sennon on Words’ (1882), 
and contributed notes on geology to the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Institute of Mining , 
Engineers. j 

There is a bust of Gurney by Mr. C. | 
Ncuper in Armstrong College library, and ; 
an oil painting by A. H. Marsh in the hall. 

[Minoralogical Mag., vol. xiv. Oct. .1904, 
No. 0.3, pp. Gl-4 ; Newcastle Diocesan Gaz., , 
Sopt. 1904, p. 110 ; the Northerner, vol. v. 
No. 1, Nov. 1904, p. 2 ; Lady Clare Mag., ! 
vol. iv. No. 1, Got. term, 1904, p. 7 ; City of , 


London School Mag., No. 169, March 1905, 
;p.3.] H.L. 

: GUTHRIE, WILLIAM (1836-1908), 
legal writer, bom at Culhom House, 
Stranraer, on 17 Aug. 1835, was son of 
Gcorgo Guthrie of Appleby, chamberlain 
to the earl of Stair, by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Robert McDonall. Educated 
at Stranraer Academy and at the Uni- 
versities of Ghusgow and Edinburgh, he 
passed to the Scottish bar in 1861, but 
never acquired much practice in the courts. 
Devoting himself to the study of law, bo 
became editor of the ‘Journal of Juris- 
prudence’ (1867-74) and an official re- 
porter of cases decided in the court of 
session ( 1 871-4). In 1 872 ho was appointed 
registrar of friendly societies for Scot- 
land, and in 1874 one of the shcriif- 
substitutes of Lanarkshire. In 1881 ho 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University, and in 1891 
represented the Faculty of Advocates 
at the International Law Association. In 
1903 ho was raised to the position of 
sheriff -principal at Glasgow, where ho 
took a prominent and useful part in public 
affairs. Ho died in the house of his son, 
David Guthrie, C.A., Glasgow, on 31 Aug. 
1908. Ho was buried in tlio Cathcart 
cemetery, Glasgow. He married Char- 
lotto Carr 111 hers, daught er of James 
Palmer of Edinburgh, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. 

Guthrie was an industrious legal writer. 
His principal publications (all at Ediii- 
I burgh) wore : 1. The fourth edition of 

Kol)crt Hunter’s ‘Treatise on the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant,’ 1876. 2. ‘ Select 
Cases decided in the Sheriff Courts of Scot- 
land,’ 1878. 3. Translations of Savigny’s 
‘ Private International I^aw ’ (copiously 
annotated), 18()9, 1880. 4. Editions 

of Erskino’s ‘ Principles of tlio Law of 
Scotland,’ 1870, 1874, and 1881. 6. 

Editions of Bell’s ‘ Principles of the Law 
of Scotland,’ 1872. 1885, 1889, and 1899. 
He idso cditeil George Guthrie’s ‘ Bank 
Monopoly the Cause of Commercial Crises ’ 
(1864 and 1866) and ‘The Law of Trades 
Unions in England and Scotland under 
the Trade Union Act of 1871 ’ (1873). 

[The Times, Seotsman, and Glasgow 
Herald, 2 Sept. 1908.] G. W. T. 0. 
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HADEN, Sir FRANCIS SEYMOUR : Paria^ was spent in the art schools, "and 
(1818-1910), etcher and surgeon, tho son of quite apart from his purely artistic ineJi- 
Charles Thomas Haden, M.D. (1786-1824), nation he was always a staunch advocate 
was bom at 62 Sloane Street on 16 Sept, of tho use of dra.wing in training tho hand 
1818. A biographical notice of his father and eye of the surgeon, 
by Dr. Thomas Alcock w'as prefixed to Haden sought relaxation from his pro- 
his work, ‘ Practical Observations on the fcssional work of surgeon, which ho pursued 
Management and Diseases of Children,’ pub- till 1887» in the art and study ««f etch- 
lished posthumously in 1827. His mother, ing. His etched work, although^chnically 
Emma, was daughter of Samuel Harrison that of an amateur, is the cliira memorial 
[q. y.], the vocalist, and was herself an of his life. Except for a few plates after 
excellent musician. Tumor, and some family j^rtraits ^ter 

Haden received his general education at Wright .^of I^rby, his worn is entirely 
Derby School, Christ’s Hospital, and original. It includes a few portraits and 
University College, London, and continued figure studies, but is chiefly dovo^ to 
his professional studies in tho medical landscape. Here ho was an artist of great 
schools ^of the Sorbonne, Paris, and at troth and keenness of vision, and his best 
Grenoble, where ho acted os prosectcur work shows a real sense of stylo, a true 
in 1839, and, later, lecturer on surgical appreciation of the value of hne, and a • 
anatomy at the military hospital. In thorough command of an eminently virile 
1842 ho became a member, and in 1857 technique. Most of his etchings, which 
a fellow, of the Royal College of Surgeons, number two hundred and fifty in all (Nos. 56 
From 1851 to i867‘ ho was honorary surgeon and 57 in Dr. Harrington’s catalogue are 
to the Dopartmc^it of Science and Art. Ho in reality different stat^ of a single plate), 
had settled in private practice at 62 Sloane were done during the years of his greatest 
Street in 1847, moving in 1878 to 38 Hert- professional activity. He was not only 
ford Street, Mayfair. In addition to tho assiduous in drawing and etching w^hen 
labours of a large private practice, he in the country, but oven on his professional ’ 
found time for much public w'ork in rela- rounds he was seldom without a plate in 
tion to surgical science, serving on tho juries his pocket or in tho carriato, ready to use 
of the International Exhibitions of 1851 the etcliing needle to record his impressions 
and 1862, and contributing in tliis capacity as another would a note-book, 
in 1862 an exhaustive report, remarkable ^ Six of his plates, tho records of an 
for its championship of tho operation of Italian journey, date as early as 184^3-4, 
ovariotomy. He was consulting surgeon to but there was an interval of fourtetm years 
the Chapel Royal, a vico-presidenti of tho before ha took up etching again in 1858. 
obstetrical society of London, and one of By that time Haden had come into close 
the principal movers in tho foundation relations with James Abbott MeNcill 
. of the Royal Hospital for Incurables in Whistler [q. v. Suppl. 11], whoso half-sister 
1850. Throughout his life he maintained Dasha Delano Whistler, Haden married 
a vigorous campaign against ci*emation, on 16 Oct. 1847. Tho etchings of Whistler 
as well as against certain abuses wliich and Haden bear traces of a mutual 
had become more or less inseparable influence which is well exemplified in 
from the old-fasliioned methods of burial, portraits by both (Harrington, No. 9 ; 
advocating a natural ‘ earth to earth ’ Wbdmorb, No. 25) of Lady Haden reading 
burial, which ho effected by his inven- by lamplight. The two etchings were done 
tion of a papier^mdc/iS coffin. He pub- on the same evening in 1858, the year in 
lished on tho subject several pamphlets, whichWhistlor published tho thirteen prints 
‘ Tho Disposal of the Dead,’ ‘ A Protest of tho ‘ French set.’ 

againstCromation,’* Earth to Earth’ (1875), One half of Haden’s etching9.>were pro- 
and * Cremation an Incentive to Crime ’ duced in tho decade succeeding 1859, sixty- 
(2nd edit. 1892). Among his fellow' practi- eight bein|| done in tho two years 1864^ 
tioners ho was noted for on instinctive alone. Then in 1877, when ho was staying 
power of diagnosis, duo laigely to a disci- at Newton Manor witl^i Sir John Charles 
plined sense of vision. Much of his spare Robinson, and afterwards travelling with 
time in the evenings , fdttle a student in Robinson in Spain, he completed his record 
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number ff)r ono year, etching thirty-nine 
plates. Between 1859 and 1887 he was in- 
termittent ly regular in Iiis pastime, two years 
being the longest interval that ho allowed 
to pass without etohing a plate. After 
1887 no plate is record^ until 1896, and 
in the next three years, 1896-8, he did 
eighteen plates, including a considerable 
number of mezzotints, a process which 
ho chiefly practised at this late period of 
his activity. His last plate, a sketch of 
Woodcoto Park, done on a pewter plate 
.from the artist’s bedroom window, is clatod 
1901. 

Except for« the twenty-five etchings 
which appeared in Paris under the title 
* ]£tudos i I’eau-forte ’ in a portfolio with 
text by Philippe Borty (1865-6), nearly 
all Haden’s etchings were ]^ut into com- 
merce separately the artist. Pieces of 
capital importance in the sale-room are the 
‘Thames Fishermen* (Harrinqton, No. 
11) ; * By-road in Tipperary ’ (ib. No. 30) ; 
the larger ‘ Shero Mill Pond * (*6. No. 38) ; 
‘Sunset in Ireland* {ib. No. 51); ‘La 
Belle Anglaise * (ib. No. 90) ; the ‘ River 
in Ireland ’ (ib. No. 91), and, most popular 
of all, the ‘ Breaking up of the Agamemnon * 
(ib. No. 145), a subject repeated in a later 
plate (ib. No. 229). But those pi^es 
capiUdea are by no moans the best of his 
work, which is as often found in tho plates 
of leas rarity and value. Special praise 
is duo to the series of dry-points done in 
1877 near Swanago, e.g. ‘ Windmill Hill,* 
No. 1 (II. No. 16.3) ; and for breadth and 
vigour of style in pure etching ‘Sawlcy 
Abbey ’ (ib. No. 148) ; ‘ By Invororan * 
(ib. No. ,149); tho ‘Inn, Purfloot* (ib. 
No. 139) ; tho ‘ Essex Farm * (ib. No. 155) ; 
and tho ‘ Boat House * (ib. No. 156). 

Harlen*s practical services to British 
etching include tho foundation in 1880 
of tho Society (now the Royal Society) 
of PainttT-Etchors, whose president ho 
remained until his death. His ’ public 
service was rewarded in 1894 by a knight- 
hood, and his distinction recognised abroad 
by honorary mombersliip of tho Institut 
do France in 1905, tho Academic des Beaux 
Arts, and the Society des Artistes FraA 9 ais. 
Ho was elected a member ot the Athenscum 
in 1891 under Rule II. Among tho medals 
awarded him at various, times for etch- 
ing wore Grands Prix at the Expositions 
Universelles at Paris in 1889 and 1900. 
He exhibited etchings in the Royal Academy 
from 1860 to 1885, using the pseudonym 
of H. Doan in the eihibitionB of 'I860 to 
1864. He also xjroduood a laigoTniimber 
of landscape drawinirs (now preserved in the 


collections of Mr. F. Seymour Haden, Dr 
H. N. Harrington, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and elsewhere), somoof tho earliest 
being in water-colour, but tho majority exe- 
cuted in black chalk, characterised by great 
brciidth and vigour of handling ; he received 
a medal for some exhibited at tho Inter- 
national Exhibition. Chicago, 1893. Most 
of Haden’s etchings wore done direct on 
tho copper without tho aid of pndiminary 
studios, but drawings which were used as 
studies for tAventy-seven etchings are 
known. 

Tho chief collections of his etchings 
are in tho British Museum, tho Avery col- 
lection in tho Now York Public Library, 
the Allbright Art Gallery, Buffalo, and the 
I private collections of Dr. H. N. HaifHngtom 
(who was ono of Haden’s executors) and 
Mr. Harris B. Dick of New York. Special 
exhibitions of his etchings were held by the 
Pino Art Society (1878-9), at tho Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery, Derby (1886), by tho Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers (1889), Wunder- 
lich & Co., New York (1890), P. & D. 
Colnaghi (1901), F. Kcppel & Co., New 
York (1901, 1903, 1904, 1906, 1908-9), 
Grolior C]Jlub, New York il902), at the 
Salon d’Automne, Paris (1907), by Obach & 
Co., London (1907), T. & R. Atman & Co., 

, Glasgow (1910), Ernest Brown & Phillips, 
j Leicester Galleries (1911, Dr. H. N. Har- 
rington’s collection, with his valuable 
jjrefacc to tho catalogue). 

As a critic and writer on art, Haden 
will be chiefly remembered as a pioneer 
of the scientific criticism of Rembrandt’s 
etcliings (of wliich he had a considerable 
collection). He was largely n^sponsiblo 
for f ho Rembrandt exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in 1879, and his 
introductory remarks to tho catalogue 
gave the chief impetus to the criticism that 
has divided so much school work from 
the master’s own etching. In addition to 
this introduction (publwhed separately in 
1879 as ‘ Tho Etched Work of Rembrandt ’ ; 
French trans. 1880), his most valuable 
Xmblications on art inclurlo ‘ About 
Etching’ (1879; 3rd edit. 1881),' ‘The 
Relative Claims of Etching and Engraving 
to rank as Fine Arts and to be represented 
as such in the Royal Academy* (1883), 
‘The Art of the Painter-Etchers’ (189Q), 
‘The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers* 
(1891) (this and the preceding reprinted 
from the ‘Nineteenth Century’), ‘The. 
Etched Work of Rembrandt, True and 
False’ (a lecture, 1895), his ‘Presidential* 
Address to the Itoyal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, 1901 ’ (1902). 
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♦ On retiring from hin Tjonclon practice 
in 1887 Haclon lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Alttisford, Hampshire, h’rom 
1888 ho resided at AV(.)odcote Manor, 
an old Elizabethan house, avIk^fo he died 
on 1 Juno 1910. Lady Hiulon died in 
1908. lly her ho hJwl one daughter 
and three sons, his oldest son, Francis 
Seymour, C.M.G., IxMug <listinguishod in 
the colonial service in South Africa. 

Thens are two painted portraits of Hadon, I 
both done by Jacomb Hood in 1892, 
one bcung in Ihci possession of his son, 
Mr. F. Seymour Harien, tlwi other belonging 
to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 
Tliere is a portrait drawing by Alphonse 
iK'gros (dontj about 1889, and once in 
the possession of Messrs. Keppel of New 
York). His portrait AA^as etched by him.self 
(3 plates), L. Flameng (1875), L. Laorctollc 
(1878), W. Strang (1883), 11. von Herkomer 
(2 plates. 1892), and Percy Thomas (1900) ; 
it was engraved by C. W. Sherborn (1880), 
and was mezzotinted by A. Legros (1881), 
G. Robinson (1887), and Sir Frank Short 
‘ (1911, after the Painter-Etchers’ portrait 
by Jacomb Hood). 

[H. N. Harrington, Doacrijitive Catalogue, 
1910 (including a complete series of repro- 
ductions of the etchings) ; The Times, 2 Juno 
1910 ; information supplied hy his son, 
Mr. Francis Seymour Hadon.] A. M. H. 

HAIG BROWN, WILLIAM (1823- 
1907), master of Charterhouse, born at 
Bromley by Boav, Middlesex, on 3 Hoc. 1 823, 
was third son of Tliomas BroAvn ofEdin- 
buigh by his wife Amelia, daughter of Job A 
Haig, of the family of ‘Haig of Bemor- 
syde.’* In his tenth year he received a 
• j)resentation to Christ’s Hospital, where he 
remained, first in the junior school at 
Hertfohl, and later on in London, until 
1842. Throughout life ho mainlaincd a 
close connection Avith the Hospital, of 
Avhich he became a ‘ donation governor * in 
1864, and from that time took an active 
part in the work of the governing body, 
his experience being of especial service in 
connection with the removal of the school 
to Hoi'sham in 1902. Ho was author, in 
1899, both of ‘ The Christ’s Hospital 
Carmen* in Latin, and of ‘The ScWl 
Sonj * in English, AAith an added version 
in Greek, French, and Cennan. In 1842 
he entered Pembrok(? College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1846 as eighth junior 
optimo in the mathematical and second 
in the first class in the classical tripos. 
Elected a fellow in ^October 4848 (M.A. 
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1849), and taking hol}^ orders (deacon 1852 
and priest 1853), lie engaged in college 
Avork until 1857, when In* Avas appointed 
headmaster o£ Kensington proprietary 
school. 

In 1863, f)n the re.signati' m of Dr. Richard 
ElAA’yn of the hcafliiiastcrship of Charter- 
house, Haig Brown aa'us ap[)ointed his 
successor on 12 Nov., in spite of the long 
established tradition that ‘ the Bcliool- 
master,’ sucli was then liis title, sliould 
have been educated at the school. On his 
first public appearance in Cliarterhouse at 
the Founder’s Day dinner (12 Dec.), Haig 
BroAvn sat next to Thackeray, who died 
tAvelvo days later. Next yi'ar Haig BroAvn 
proceeded LL.D. at Cambridge. 

The position of Charterhouse was at this 
time critical. Placed in the heart of 
London, and with the new Srnithficld 
Market at its doors, its existence as a 
boarding-school was rapidly becoming im- 
possible, and the report of the Public 
Schools’ Commission, issued early in 1864, 
definitely recommended its removal. Apart 
from the objections of politicians like A. S. 
Ayrton [q. v. Suppl. I], who denounced the 
removal os an injury ‘ to twenty, thirty, or 
oven 60,000 families in tho metropolis,’ who 
had a claim to benefit by its endowments, 
a stubborn resistance was offered by the 
governors and their chainnan, Archdeacon 
Hale, tho master of the hospital, whose 
authority was then superior to that of 
‘ the Schoolmaster.* Haig BroAvn thereupon 
issued a circular to old Carthusians, laying 
the whole case before them, the result 
being that they voted in the proportion of 
ten to one for removal, while he also won 
over Lord Derby, an influential governor, 
who became prime minister in June 
1866, and ho secured tho support of 
Gladstone, who had recently been mode a 
governor. In May 1866 the governors 
decided on tho removal, and a private bill, 
gmng the necessary poAvers, was introduced 
in the House of Lords, pas.'3cd the House of 
Commons on 16 August, and became law 
four days later. 

The new and admirable site at Godai- 
ming *'was accidentally discovered by Haig 
BroAvn, who, when on a visit to lus wife’s 
father at hi.*j rectory of Hambledon in tho 
neighbourhood, heard that tho ‘Deanery 
Farm estate * was for sale, walked over tho 
same day, and mode up liis mind. The 
governors, who had sold a largo portion of 
their liondon estate to Merchant Taylors’ 
school for a price far below its real value, 
refused, by what proved to be a* very 
costly error, to purchwe more than fifty- 
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five aoro8, ti largo part of which was iiaolcas 
eitlicr for biuldirigs or for j)Iaying-fields, 
and raatlo ])i’ovision for the accommodation 
of only about 180 boys. But tlio main 
|)oint was (Mtried ; the lirst sod was turned 
on Founder’s Day 18(59, and on 18 June 
1872 the new school was ocoiipiod by 
117 old and 33 now boys. From that 
moment its progress was marvellous. * The 
vSchoolmasUn’ * no longer occupied a poti- 
tion subordin*ato to the ‘ Master * of the 
hospital, but by the appointment of a 
‘ new governing body of Charterhouse 
scliool ’ (distinct henceforth from the ‘ gover- 
nors of Cliarterhouse’), in accordance with 
the Public Schools Act of 1808, ho became 
a heaflmastcr, Avith the very ample statutory 
powers Avliich that act bestowed. Once 
Kaig BroAAii held power ho knew how to 
use it." Fearless lumscdf, ho inspired all 
around him with his own courage and 
confidence. Within a few years, in addi- 
tion to the three liouses originally built 
by the governors, eight others were erected 
by various masters entirely at their own 
risk, until by September 1876 the number 
of boys had grown to 6(K), the number to 
which it was then wisely limited, though it 
afterwards crept up to 560. In 1874 the 
school chapel was consecrated, and from 
then for more than thirty years frequent 
additions were made to the school in the 
shape of class-rooms, a hall, a museum, 
and new playing-fields. When Haig Brown 
retired in 1897 ho had earned the title 
which he everywhere boro of ‘ our second 
Founder.’ 

In 1872 the future of Cliartcrhouso was 
precarious ; in 1897 it was secure ; and the 
result was mainly duo to the powerful, 
single-minded personality of the head- 
master. Ho was not a great tcaclier, 
certainly no theorist about education, no 
lover of exact rules, and rather one who 
allowed both boys and masters the largest 
measure of independence. Like the other 
three groat schoolmasters of the century, 
Arnold, Thring, and Kennedy, he neither 
sought nor received ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. Though bold to make changes, ho 
was loyal to the past, so that he l^^Bcamo 
the living embodiment of * the spirit of the 
school,’ both in its old and its new ‘ home.’ 
A man ‘of infinite jest,* though he could bo 
very stern, ho was always very human, so 
that ‘ Old Bill,* as he was called, was an 
object equally of awe and of aflootion. 

On his retirement from the school in 
1897 he was appointed master of Charter- 
house (in London}. He took an active 
part in the government of the hospital, 


and remained on energetic men\ber of the 
governing body of the scliool. Among 
other distinctions bostow'od on liim were 
those of honorary canon of Winchester in 
1891, and honorary fellow of Pembroke, liis 
old C5olloge at Cambridge, in 1898. Ho was 
also made ofiicier do rAcad6mie in 1882, and 
ofticior clc T Inst ruction publiquo in 1900. 
He died at the Master’s lodge at the hospital 
on 1 1 Jan. 1907, and was buried in the chapel 
at Charterhouse Seliool. 

Haig Brown married, in 1857, Annie 
Marion, eldest daughter of the Kev. E. E. 
Row'sell. During the forty years of his 
school work she rondere^l him untiring 
assistance. By her ho was father of five 
sons and seven daughters. 

As a memori.al of his Avork at the school 
a seated statue in bronze by Harry 
Bates, A.R.A. (who died before the work 
was Avholly finished), was set up in front 
of the school chapel in 1899. His portrait 
by Frank Holl (etched by Hubert von 
Herkomer) was placed in the great hall in 
1886. 

Haig BroAvn’s published works are tho 
‘Sertum Carthusianum * (1870); ‘Charter- 
house Past and Present ’ (Godal^ng, 1879) ; 
and * Carthusian Memonos and other Verses 
of Leisure ’ (Avith portrait, 1905), a collection 
of various prologues, epilogues, epigrams, 
and other fugitive pieces. Throe of his 
hymns, ‘ O CJod, whoso Wisdom mode tho 
Sky,’ ‘ 0 God, Thy Mercy’s Fountains,* and 
‘Auctor omnium bonorum,* have a per- 
manent place in tho service for Founder’s 
Day, and are worthy of any collection. 

[William Haig Brown of Charterhouse, 
tmttcn by some of his pupils, edited by his 
son, H. E. Haig Brown, 1908 ; personal 
knowledge.] T. |$. P. 

HAIGH, ARTHUR ELAM (1855-1905), 
classical scholar, boni at Leeds on 27 Feb. 
1855, was third son, in a family of three 
sons and two daughters, of Joseph Haigh, 
chemist, by his wife Lydia, daughter of 
Charles James Duncan. He was educated 
at Leeds grammar school, Avhore ho gained 
nearly every school distinction. On 22 Oct. 
1874 ho matriculated from Corpus Cliristi 
College, Oxfonl, Avith a scholarship, and 
began his lifelong career of study ’ and 
teaching at the university. As an under- 
graduate he was versatile and successful. 
He took a first class in classical moderations ^ 
in 1875 and in litcra? humaniores in 1878 ; he 
won the Iavo Gaisford prizes for Greek verse 
(1876) and Greek prose (1877), tho Craven 
scholarshix) (1879), and the IStanhope prize 
for an essay on the ‘Political Theories of 
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Dante* (1878). He made pungent and by his wife Harriot, daughter of John 
witty speeches at the Union on the liberal Eldridgc of Kirdford. The father was de- 
side, and he rowed in the Corpus eight scendod from prosperous Sussex yeomen, 
when it was near \he head of the river, of whom the most remarkable was Richard 
On graduating B.A. in 1878 (M.A. 1881) Haines (1633-1685), author, among other 
he was elected to a fellowship at Hertford, works, of ‘The Prevention of Poverty *(1674) 
which ho held till 1886. He became classical and ‘ A Method of Government for {^iblic 
lecturer at Corpus also in 1878, and for the Working Almshouses’ (1679). Educated 
next tw'eiity-sevon years was constantly at Midhurst school and in Brussels and 
engaged in toacliing at that and other Dres^n, Frederick, following the example 
colleges. In 1901 he was admitted fellow of liis two elder brothers, entered the army, 
of Corpus, and was appointed st^nior tutor being garjOtted ensign in the 4th (the 
the following * year. He was classical King’s Ow'n) regiment on 21 June 1839. 
moderator in 1888-9, and again in 1897-8. He joined his regiment at Bangalore, 
Haigh collaborated with T. L. Papillon whert^s his eldest brother, Gregory, had just 
in an edition of Virgil with a very ciu’eful married a daughter of Sir Hugh (after- 
text (1892); and ho published ‘The Attic wards the first viscount) Gough fq. v.], 
Theatre* (1889) and ‘The Tragic Drama who was in command of the M^^soro 
of the Greeks* (1896). These works, which division. This family connection ^led in 
gave Haigh a go»u*ral reputation, exhibit 1844 to the a])pointmenjt of Haines, who 
sound scliolarshi]), indejxMiderjt judgment, had been promoted lieutenant in 1840, 
the fiusully of lucid exposition, and a A.D.C. to Gough, then commander-in- 
wide range of classical and miscellaneous chief in the East Indies. In the first Sikh 
reading. war he was acting military secretary lo 

Haigh laid more stress than most Oxford the cominander-iu-chief, and fought at 
tutors of his time on verbal accuracy and Mootlkcc and at Ferozesliah, whore he was 
the need for close textual study. But the dangerously wwnded. Ilis services were 
limitations of Mis method w’cre consistent rewarded by a captaincy, without pajTiient, 
with brofwl and sympathetic literary in- in the 10th foot (May 1816), whence he 
tcrcsts. He studied English literature with exchanged, in March 1847, into the 21st 
the same fastidious dilig<‘noo wdiich he foot (the Scots fusiliers). From 23 May 
bestowed upon the classics, and was a 1846 to 7 May 1849 he was military 
cultivated and extremely w(ill-informed secretary to Lortl Gough, and w^as present 
critic of the English poets, and of some of at the skirmish at Ramnuggur, tlie 
the greater writers of Germany, France, operations for the crossing of the Chenab, 
and Italy. and the battles of Cliillianwalla and Gujerat. 

Haigh took little jjart in university For the services rendered in Jbliis capacity 
business or society, living a tranquil he was given a brevet majority in June 
family life and cherishing a few' intimate 1849 and a brevet lieu t. -colonelcy in August 
friendsliips. Ho died somew^hat auddenly 1850. 

at his^sidence in the Parks at Oxford on In 1854 Haines accompanied the 21st 
20 Doh^ 1905, and was buried in Holyw'cll foot to the Crimea, iuid was present at 
churchyard. fbe actions of the Alma and Balaclava. 

In Aug. 1886 he married Matilda Forth, His rank as a brevet lieu t. -colonel placed 
daughter of Jeremiah Giles Pilcher, J.P., him at the battle of Inkenuan (5 Nov. 
D.L. She i)redeceascd him in July 1904, .1854) in command of a small body of troops, 
leaving four children. The detachment held for six hours the barrier 

[Personal knowledge: Foster’s Alumni on the post r^ winch guarded the approwh 
Oxonionscs ; article by A. G. (i.e. A. D. Gotlley, r® jj?.® divismn camp, and the exploit 

Fellow of Magdalen Colleges Oxford) in the Kmglake s opimon augments the glory 
Oxford Magazine, 24 Jan. 1906.J S. J. L. of the.day os far as concerns the English, 

and gives much more simplicity, and con- 
HAINES, SIR FREDERICK PAUL soquently more grandeur, to the ba1?tle 
(1819-1909), field-marshal, born on 10 Aug. than w^ould otherwise belong to it.’ Haines 
1819, at the Parsonage Farm, Kirdford, was also responsible for sending troops 
^ussex, was yoxmgest child in the family of to silence the Russian artillery on Shell 
wee sons and a daughter of Gregory Haines, Hill, and thus helped to bring the battle to 
(1778-1853), who was in Wellington’s its final crisis. After the batUe of Inker- 
®®Amissariat throyghout the Peninsular man he succeeded to a majority in the . 
waJf ^nd at Waterloo, and ended his 2l8t foot, and he was promoted to a brevet 
career I ^ commissary-generi^l in Ireland, I colonelcy (28 Nov. 1854) in recognition 
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of lus conduct. In Apnl 1856 he was 
gazetted lieu t. -colonel, unattached, and 
&om June 1855 to January 1856 ho was 
assistant adjutant-general at Aldershot, 
whore the camp was in course of con- 
struction. From Juno 1856 to June 1860 
ho was military secretary to the commandcr- 
in-chief at Madras, Sir Patrick Grant [q. v. 
Suppl. T], and acoompanied him to Calcutta 
during the interval between the d^th of 
General Anson and the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell in the summer of 1857. In 
Oct. 1859 he was gazetted licut. -colonel 
of the 8th 'foot, whieh ho commanded 
from Sept. 1860 to Aug. 1861. After 
brief periods of service as an acting bri- 
gadier-general at Aldershot, as deputy 
adjutant-general at headquarters in 
Ireland, and as a brigadier-general in 
Ireland, he was promot/cd major-general 
(Nov. 1864) and held the command of the 
Mysore division from March 1865 to March 
1870. On his return from India he became 
quartermaster-general at headquarters fmm 
Nov. 1870 to Afarch 1871, and from IVIay 
1871 to Dec. 1875 was commandcr-in-cliief 
at Madras, becoming a K.C.B. in 1871 and 
a lieuten^t-general in 1873. 

From April 1876 to April 1881 Haines 
was commandcr-in-cliief in India. From 
the beginning of his term of office the 
attention of tlie Indian government was 
occupitxl by difficulties with Russia and 
with Afghanistan. When an Anglo-Russian 
war seemed imminent, in 1876, he 
strongly opposed a proposal of the viceroy. 
Lord Lyt ton [q.v.],for an invasion of central 
Asia by a small force ( Life, pp. 216-24). 
He did not oj)pose Lytton’s ‘ forward 
policy,’ and ho regarded the Afghan war as 
inevitable ; but he differed entirely from 
the viceroy’s estimate of the forces required 
for the purpose, and he disapproved of 
such measures as Cavagnari’s suggestion 
of a surprise attack on Ali Musjiu. He 
‘believed that the Kuram valley, to the 
strategic value of which Lytton and his con- 
fidential adviser, Sir George Colley [q. v.], 
attached great importance, was a cul-de-sac 
and useless os a military route to Kabul. 
The reinforcements on which Haines in- 
sisted at the outset of the campaign of 
1878-9 proved to be required, and for his 
general supt^rvusion of the war he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament and 
was given the grand cross of the Star of 
India in July 1879. He was mode G.C.B. 
in 1877, and on the institutiori of the Order 
4>f the Indian Empire in 1878 he became, 
ex officio, C.I.E. 

In the A&liati campaign of 1879-80 


Homes had agam serious differences with 
Lord Lytton about the Kuram route, 
the number of troops required, and the 
relation of ^e commander-in-chief to 
commanders in the field. His relations 
\vith Lytton’s succcsssor. Lord Ri^xm 
[q. V. Suppl. IT], w'crc more cordial, but 
his warnings of the dan^r of an attack 
on Kandahar by Ayub Khan w’ero dis- 
regarded by the viceroy. Ho acquiesced 
unwillingly in General Burrows’ advance on 
the Helmund river, and ordered Bombay 
troops to move up in supixirt. After the 
defeat of Burrows at Mai wand (27 July 
1880) Haines suggested the relief of^ 
Kandahar by a force from Kabul com-* 
manded by General Roberts. For his 
services in the conduct of operations in 
the war of 1879-80 Haines received 
again the thanks of both hou.ses of parlia- 
ment, and was offered a baronetcy, which 
he declined. The close of his term of 
command was occiqiied with di.scussions 
about the recommendations of the Indian 
Army Cyommission of 1879, from which 
ho dissented, urging tlio continuance of 
separate presidential armies. 

From 1881 until his death Haines lived 
in London. He roprcs(?ntcd the British 
army at the Russian manccuvres bf 1882 
and at the Gonnan manoeuvres of 1884. 
He had become a general in 1877 and was 
raised to the rank of field-marshal in 
1890. He was colonel of the royal 
Munster fusiliers from 1874 to 1890, when 
he became colonel of his old- regiment, 
the royal Scots fusiliers. In his closing 
years he was luuch interested in foreign 
I policy, especially in central Asian ques- 
tions, in art, the drama, and in cricket. 
He died in liondon on 11 Juno 1909, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Haines married in 1856 Charlotte (d. 1881), 
daughter of Col. E. Miller of the Madras 
army, and had three sons. A portrait 
by the Hon. John Collier (1891) is at the 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, London. 

A caricature by J. T. C. appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1876. 

[Memoir of Ri(.hard Haines, 1633-85, by 
Charles Reginald Haines, privately printed, 
1899 ; Army Lists ; A. W. Kinglake, Invasion 
of the Crimea, vol. vi. 1877 ; G. B. Malleson, 
Ambushes and Surprises, 1885 ; j^port and 
Evidence of the Indian Army Commission 
of 1879; H. S. Bait, Life of Hugh, First 
Viscount Gough, 1903, and Life of Sir Freder- 
ick Haines, 1911 ; Lady Betty Balfour’s Lord 
Iwtton’s Indian Administration, 1899 ; H. B. 
Hanna, Second Afghan War, 3 vols. 1899-1910 ; 
The Times, 14 Juno 1009.] R. S. R. 
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HALIBURTON, ARTHUR LAW- 
RENCE, first Baron Haliburton (1832- 
W07), civil servant, third son of Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton [q. v.] and Louisa, 
daughter of Capt. Lawrence Neville, was 
bom at Windsor, Nova Scotia, on 26 Dec. 
1832. He was educated at King’s College 
in that town, the oldest university in 
the dominion, from which he received in 
1899 an honorary D.C.L. degree. He 
was called to the Nova Scotian bar in 
1855, but a few months later he re- 
ceived a commission in the commissariat 
department of the British army, and during 
the later stages of the Crimean war he 
'served as a civil comTiiissary at the base in 
Turkey. After the Peace of Paris he was 
postea to the forces in Canada. In Novem- 
ber 1859 ho was appointed deputy assistant 
commissary general, and transferred to the 
London headquarters ; in 1869 ho was 
made assistant director of supplies and 
transports, resigning his commission in the 
army and formally entering the civil 
service. In this capacity ho consolidated 
and grcAtly simplified the chaotic arrange- 
ments which regulated the transport and 
travelling allowances of the army at home. 
In 1872 ho w'as appointed deputy accountant 
general in the military department of the 
government of India, which post he held 
till 1875 ; on returning to the war office 
ho acted as chairman of a committee wliich 
brought about a much-nccdcd decentralisa- 
tion and effected substantial economies in 
that office. In 1878 ho was appointed 
director of supplies and transport, and it 
devolved upon him to supervise the vic- 
tualling of the array during eight campaigns, 
which included the Nile expedition of 1 884-5. 
On the testimony of Ix)rd Wolselcy no 
army that ho had been associated with 
was so well fed as the British troops were 
on that occasion, in circumstances of un- 
precedented difficulty. In recognition of 
his services, Haliburton was made C.B. 
in 1880 and K.C.B. in 1885. On the 
abolition of the office of civilian director of 
supplies and transports in 1887 ho was 
placed temporarily on the retired list ; but 
after serving on several important public 
inquiries at homo and abroad ho became 
in May 1891 assistant under-secretary for 
war, and in 1895 permanent under-secretary, 
which office he held till his retirement by 
operation of the age-limit in 1897. Ho was 
made G.C.B. in that year, and in 1900 was 
raised to the peerage under the title of 
Baron Haliburton of Windsor in the 
province of Nova Scotia and dominion of 
Canada. 


In 1891 he served as representative of 
the war office on the committee, of which 
Lord Wantage [q. v. Suppl. II] was the head, 
to investigate the terms and * conditions 
of service in the army. His dissentient 
report contained a strong defence of the 
principle of the existing short service system, 
and effectually neutralised tho recommen- 
dations in the direction .of modifying it 
upon ^pfaich the rest of tho committee stood 
agreed. In December 1897, after his 
retirement from tho war office, ho con- 
ducted a vigorous newspaper campaign in 
‘ The Times ’ against Amold-Forster [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and others on the same topic 
of ‘ Short versus Long Service.’ His letters 
were subsequently reprinted in pamphlet 
form ; as were also another series contri- 
buted to the same newspaper in 1901 On 
‘ Army Administration in I’hreo Centuries.’ 
It is no exaggeration to say that he was the 
first to explain to tho public generally, and 
' to not a few among military critics, the 
real nature of Lord Cardwell’s reforms and 
of tho army reserve created by them. 
During his later [years he became a convert 
to tho principle of universal service, and a 
few weeks l)oforo liis death ho formulated 
in tho pages of the ‘ Nineteenth TCJontury ’ 
a scheme for universal military 1 raining. 
He died at Bournemouth on 21 April 1907, 
and was buried at Brompton cometory. 
Haliburton represented tho finest type of 
civil servant, uniting indefatigable industry 
with great lucidity of expression and 
breadth of view. Ho worked, moreover, 
in complete harmony with .the military 
officials in tho war office, and his opinion 
was held in high regard by those soldiers 
on tho active list who were best versed 
in the’ problems of military administra- 
tion. On 3 Nov. 1877 ho married Marian 
Emily, daughter of Loo Schuster and 
widow of Sir William Dickason Clay, 
second baronet ; she survived him without 
issue. 

[Lord Haliburton, a Memoir of his Piiblic 
Services, by J. B. Atlay, 1909 ; private iii- 
forinatioii.] J. B. A. 

HAJiL, CHRISTOPHER NEWMAN 
(1816-1902), congregationalist divine, born 
at Maidstone on 22 May 1816, was son of 
John Vine Hall [q. v.], proprietor of tho 
‘ Maidstone Journal,’ by Mary, daughter of 
James Tovcrill of Worcester. Educated 
at Rochester and at Totteridge, ho entered 
his father’s prmting house at fourteen, 
working successively as compositor, reader, , 
and reporter. In 1837 he went to High- 
bury College, in training for the congre- 
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gational ministry, graduated B.A. at Lon- 
don University in 1841, and in 1842 was 
ordained pastor of Albion Church, Hull.' 
There ho ^thered a large congregation, 
was in demand as a preacher, and in 1834 
issued his first publication, a sermon on 
‘ Christian Union.’ His tract ‘ Como to 
Jesus,’ issued in 1848, made his name 
widely knowTi. Over 4,000,000 copies in 
some forty lan^ages or dialccts^^wero 
circulated during the author’s life. 

In 1854 Hall became minister of 
Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, the scene of 
Rowland Hill’s labours. His success was 
pronounced. As a mental discipline, ho 
road for the degree of LL.B. at Tjtjiulon 
University, whicli with a law scliolarship 
ho obtained in 1 856. During the American 
civil war ho was conspicuous for his advo- 
cacy of the northern cause, and in 1866 ho 
was appointed chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union. Ho was warmly welcomed 
on visiting Canada and the United States 
in 1867, was made D.l). of Amhurst 
University, and afterwards declined fho 
offer of a pastorate in Chicago. During 
the controversy attending the education 
act of 1870 Hall sought to effect a re- 
conciliation between W. E. Forster, the 
minister in charge of the measure, and non- 
conformist members of the Birmingham 
I-icague, who distrusted Forster’s policy. 
Hall was also the means of bringing 
Gladstone, with whom ho became well 
acqmiinted, into conference with represen- 
tative nonconfonnists. Throughout his 
earoer he sought to promote closer relations 
between church and dissent. In 1876 the 
congregation of Surrey Chapel moved to 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
built, mainly through Hall’s exertions, at a 
cost of 64,000/. In 1892 he resigned his 
pastorate, and in the same year received 
the D.D. degree from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Ho died in London on 18 Feb. 1902, 
and was buried at Abney Park cemeterj^. 

Hall was on accomplished preacher, a 
man of wide sympathies, artistic feeling 
and evangelical fervour.'* For many years 
his work was done amid circumstances of 
great trial. He married, on 14 Aprif 1846, 
Charlotte, daughter of Dr. Gordon of 
Hull. They separated in 1870. Litiga- 
tion followed. Hall filed and withdrew a 
petition for divorce in 1873, but was suc- 
cessful in a second suit, which he initiated 
in 1879, when a counter-charge of adultery 
against him was withdrawn. A’ decree nisi 
was made absolute on 17 Feb. 1880. On 
29 March 1880 he married Harriet Mary 
Margaret, oldest daughter of Edward Knipe, 


of Water Newton, Huntingdonshire, who 
Bui^vod him. There were no children of 
either marriage. Busts in terra cotta anef 
bronze by inward Onslow Ford [q. v. 
Suppl. II] were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1878 and 1885 respectively. 

Hall, in addition to many tracts, minor 
works, and several volumes of verse, con- 
taining seven hymns in * common use ’ 
(Julian’s Dictiomry of Hymmlogy), pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Author of “The Sinner’s 
Friend,”* 1860, a brief memoir of his 
father, whoso autobiography ho edited in 
1865. 2. ‘ Plain Truths Plainly Put,’ 1861, 

3. ‘ Sennons,* Boston and New York, 1868. 

4. * Homeward Bound and other Sermons,’ 

1869. [5. ‘From Liverpool to St. Louis,* 

1870. 6. ‘ Prayer : its Reasonableness 

and Efficacy,’ 1875. 7. ‘The Lord’s 

Prayer : a Practical Meditation,’ 1883. , 
8. ‘ Gethsemane : or Leaves of Healing 
from the Garden of Grief,’ 1891. 9. ‘ Atone- 
ment, the Fundamental Fact of Christ- 
ianity,’ 1893. 10. ‘ Newman Hall ; an 

Autobiography,’ 1898. ^ 

fHalPs Autobiography, 1898; The Tinifs, 

9 Aug. 1879, 18 Feb. ‘1880. 19 Fob. 1902; 

T. \V. Reid’s Life of W. E. Forster, 1888, 
i. 539-42. 1 A. R. B. 

HALL, FITZEDWARD (1825-1901),' 
philologist, bom at Troy, Now York, on 
21 March 1825, was eldest in the family 
of five sons and one daughter of Daniel 
Hall, lawyer, by his wife Anginetta 
Filch. A younger l^rothcr, Benjamin 
Homer Hall, was a barrister and was 
city chamberlain of New York (1874-7 
and 1884-5). After education at his 
native town, at Walpole, New Hampshire, 
and Poughkeepsie, Hall took the civil 
engineer’s degree at Troy Rensselaer 
polytechnic in 1842. Ho early showed 
a passion for English woixls and phrases, 
wluch grew with his malurcr years. Ho 
entered Harvard in 1846, but before his 
‘ commencement ’ ho was sent early in 
1846 to Calcutta in pursuit of a runaway 
brother. Wrecked off the Ganges in 
September, and compelled for the moment 
to stay in India, Hall look lessons in 
Hindustani and Sanskrit, and finally 
resolved to remain in ortlcr to master 
the languages. After three years in 
Calcutta (where he studied Hindustani, ^ 
Persian, Bengalee, and Sanskrit) and five 
months at Ghazipur, Hall removed to 
Benares in January 1850. At the govern- 
ment college there Hall was appointed tutor 
in Feb. 1850 and professor of Sanskrit and 
English in 1853. In July 18|56 he became 
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iiispoclor of public inatniction for Ajmcre- 
Mcrw4ra at Rajputana, and in J)ec. 1856 
Ifor the central provinces at Saiigor. There 
ho served as a rifleman for nine months 
during the Sepoy mutiny. He then sjient 
eighteen months in England, Franco, and 
America, and revisiting England in 1860 
received the hon. degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford University. He finally left India 
in 1862»and settled in London as professor 
of Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Indian juris- 
prudence in King’s College, and librarian 
at the India office. From 1864 till his 
|death ho was examiner in Hindustani .and 
Hindi for the civil service commissioners ; 
ho was also examiner in Sanskrit in 1880, 
and in English in 1887. 

From his early years in India, Hall 
devoted himself with exceptional zeal 
^and industry to the study of both Indian 
and English literature and philology. 
While at Bonarcs ho followed the example 
of the principal of the college, James 
Robert Ballantync [q. v.], in discovering 
many unknown Sanskrit manuscripts, 
add iift editing and translating several 
•Sanskrit and Hindi works. He was the 
first American ’ t oc- edit a Sanskrit text, 
viz. ‘ The Atmabodha, with its commen- 
tary, and the Tatlvabodha,’ two Vedanta 

• treatises (Mirzapur. 1 852). Su bsequontly ho 
edited and published at Calcutta the ‘ San- 
khyapravachana ’ (1856) and the *San- 
khya8ara’(1862), fourteenth- and sixteenth- 
century works respectively on the Sankhya 
materialist, system of pl^losophy; the 

* Sfiryasiddhafita ’ (1859), the ‘ V&savadatta ’ 
(1859), and the ‘ Dasarupa, with its com- 
mentary and four chapters of Bharata’s 
Natyai^stra’ (1865). Ho also prepared 
in 1850 a v.ahiablo classified 'Index 
to the Bibliograj)hy of Indian Pliiloso- 
phical Systems.’ Of works in Hindi, Hall 
jmblishcd ‘ The Tarkasangraha, translated 
into Hindi f^oln the Sanskrit and Eng- 
lish’ (Allahabivd, 1850); ‘The Rajaniti,’ 
a collection of Hindu Apologues (Allaha- 
bad, 1854) ; and ‘ The Siddhantasangraha ’ 
(Agra, 1855). Ho also translated into 
Hindi Ballantyne’s ‘ Synopsis of Science ’ 
(Agra, 1855) and edited his Hindi 
Cnimmar (London, 1868), and a Hindi 
Reader (Hertford, 1870). Other of Hall’s 
works on India were ‘Lectures on the 
Nyaya Philosophy,’ in both Sanskrit and 
English (Benares, 1862) ; and ‘ A Rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical 
Systems, translated from the Hindi and San- 
skrit’ (Calcutta, 1862). He subsequently 
ro-editod and annotated (Sir) Horace 
Hayman Wilson’s translatibns of the 
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‘ Rigvedasamhita ’ (186r») and of the 
* Vishnu purana ’ (vols. 1-5 pt. 1, 1864-70 ; 
hvol. 5 pt. 2 (index), 1877). 

While librarian at the Indi4 office Hall 
directed much of his attention to English 
literature. He edited some books (1864-9) 
for the Early English T<‘xt Society, of 
which ho was an original member of com- 
mittee. In 1869 he retired from the India 
office and removed to The Hill House, 
Marlesford, Suffolk. There he divided his 
time between his edition of the ‘ Vishnu- 
pur&na ’ and research in English philology. 
‘ Recent Exemplifications of False Philo- 
logy* (New York, 1872) contained a pun- 
gent criticism of Richard Grant White’s 
^Words and their Uses ’ (New York, 1870). 
‘Modem English’ (1873) and ‘ On English 
Adjectives in -able ’ (1877) contained much 
that was new and valuable. From 1878, 
when Dr. (afterwords Sir) James A. H. 
Murray became editor of the * New English 
Dictionary,’ Hall rendered the undertak- 
ing material aid. ^ ‘ As a voluntary and 
gratituous service to the history of the 
English language, [ho] devoted four hours 
daily to a critical examination of the proof 
sheets, and the filling up of deficiencies, 
whether in the vocabulary or the quotations * 
(Preface to New Eng, Diet., Oxford, 1888). 
During the same period Hall contributed 
down to M some 2200 words and expressions 
in the Suffolk dialect, which ho had heard 
and noted, to Prof. Wright’s ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary.’ Ho l(^ft at his death hundreds 
of long lists of quotations for Sir James 
Murray’s use. 

Hall died at his home at Marlesford, 
Suffolk, on 1 Feb. 1901. His ashes after 
cremation were intcrrc*d in Oakwood 
cemetery, Troy, New York. Ho married 
at Delhi in 1854 Amelia Wardo {d. 1910)i» 
daughter of Lieut. -colonel Arlliur Sliuldham 
yi the East India Company’s service. Of 
five children of the marriage, three died 
young ; a son and daughter survived him. 
There is a brass tablet to Hall’s memory in 
Marlesford church. He received in 1895 
the hon. degree of LL.D. from Harvard, 
to which during his lifetime ho gave some 
ihousimd Oriental manuscripts, many of 
:hcm unique. 

[Now York Nation, 14 Fqh, 1901 (memoir 
>y Wcmdell Phillips Garrison) ; Modern 
^anguago Notes, Brooklyn, March 1901 ; 
bookman. New York, xiii. 516, July 1901 
with portrait taken in 1893) ; Appleton’s Cycl. 

)f American Biogr. 1887 ; Tho Times, 
15 Feb. 1901 ; information from Sir J. A. 11. 
Murray, and from son, Mr. Richard D. 
HolL] W. B. 0. 
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HALL, Sib JOHN (1824r-1907), premier 
of Now Zealand, bom at Hull on 18 Dee. 
1824, was third son of George Hall, ship- 
owner, of Hull and of Elloughton, York- 
shire. Ill his eleventh year he wont 
abroad to finish his education in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Paos. He spent the throe 
years 1840-3 in a merchant's office at Hull. 
In 1843 ho entered the secretary’s depart- 
ment of the London General Post Office, 
and soon became private secretary to the 
secretary of the post office. He served as a 
volunteer in the hon. artillery company and 
^ as a special constable during the Chartist 
riots of 1848. 

In 1852 he emigrated to Lyttelton, 
New Zealand, bought a nei^bouring sheep 
run, and remained a prominent citizen of 
the province of Canterbury for the rest of 
his Hfe. In 1853 the provincial councils 
were called into being by Sir George Grey 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], and Hall became the 
member for Christchurch district of the 
Canterbury provincial council, on which ho 
sat, except during his occasional absences 
from the colony, until the councils were 
abolished in 1870 by act of the central 
legislature. Prom 7 Fob. to May 1856 ho 
was jirovincial secretary, and from May 1856 
to 1859 was a member of the provincial 
executive. After a visit to England he 
became in 1862 member for the Mount 
Cook district ; in 1864 he was re-elected to 
the provincial executive and was until 1869 
secretary for public works. 

Meanwhile ho had been made resident 
magistrate for Lyttelton, sheriff, and 
commissioner of police on 27 Nov. 1866 ; 
a resident magistrate for the colony on 
27 April 1857 ; and a justice of the peace in 
May 1857. From December 1868 to July 
1863 he was a . resident magistrate for 
Chi'istchurch, and from January 1862 to 
15 June 1863 first mayor of Christchurch. 
Ho was also the first chairman of Sclwyn 
county council, and chairman (in 1869) 
of the Westland provincial council. In 
June 1863 he was commissioner of the 
Canterbury waste lands board. As a 
provincial politician he is best known as 
the originator of the road board system in 
Canterbury, and for his sheep ordinance. 

In 1855 elections were held for the first 
responsible parliament that assembled, in 
New Zealand, and Hall was one of the 
Christchurch members for the house of repre- 
sentatives imtil 1859. On ^ May 1856 he 
became colonial secretary under Sir William 
Fox [q. V. Suppl. I], but the ministry lasted 
only for a forti^ht*; during that period 
Hall spoke against voting by ballot. On 


his return from England in 1862 he was 
caUed to the legislative council (4 July). 
Ecsigning in February 1866, ho was 
at once re-elected to the lower house 
by the Hoathcoto division as a supporter 
of Sir Frederick Aloysius Weld [q. v.J 
and an opponent of provincialism, 
holding the seat till 1872. Ho was a^ 
member of the executive council under 
the Stafford ministry (24 Aug. 1866- 
28 June 1869), postmaster-general (24 Aug. 
1866-5 Feb. 1869), and electric telegraph 
commissioner (12 Oct. 1866-5 Fob. 1869). 
In 1867 he attended the intercolo; 
postal conference in Melbourne. Duri; _ 
1868 he acted as colonial treasurer during 
Sir William Fitzherbert’s absence and drew 
up an able financial statement. 

In 1872 he was called to the legislative 
council. He was a member of the executive 
council 20 July-10 November 1872, and 
colonial secretary in the Waterhouse cabinet 
from 11 Oct. 1872 till 3 March 1873. Ill- 
health then drove him to England till 1875. 
Ho became a member of the executive 
council under (Sir) Harry Atkinson [q.*v. 
Suppl. I], without a portfolio, on 1 Sept. 1876. 
On 13 Sept, the govemme.it resigned, and 
he was not reappointed in the reconstituted 
ministry on account of his health. 

As a prominent Anglican ho strongly 
opposed the education act of ]877i 
which established secular education. With- 
drawing from the upper house, he was 
chosen member for Selwyn in the general 
election of 1879. For some monthu 
was leader of " the opposition, and early 
in October he carried a hostile motion 
against Sir George Grey by a small majority. 
On the 8th he formed a mix^stry. He 
remained premier, supported by Sir 
Frederick Whitaker [q. v.J and Sir Harry 
Atkinson, until 21 Axn-il 1882 ; ill-health 
then compelled his retirement, but he 
continued to advise his colleagues. In 
the same year lie visited England and 
was made a K.C.M.G. rremier during a 
period of great commercial depression. Hall 
was continually faced by a need for retrench- 
ment and fresh taxation. The chief work 
of his govenmient was the repeal of Sir 
George Grey’s land-tax^ the suppression" of 
a Maori demonstration headed by the 
prophet To Whiti, and the passing of the 
triennial parliaments bill and the universal 
suffrage bill, both measures which had been 
supported by the party ho defeated. 

Hall again sat in the house of representa- 
tives for Selwyn from 1883 until 1894, 
when he retired from political life. In 1890 
he represented New SSealand at Melbourne, 
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at the first conference on Australasian 1888 she married her second husband. Sir 
federation. In 1893 ho introduced into Cliarlcs Halle [q. v. Suppl. IJ, with wliom 
the ministry’s ‘electoral bill an amendment she had long been professionally associated, 
conferring the vote upon women, a reform After his deatli in 1895 King Edwaid VII, 


which he had always actively supported. 
It was passed into law on the eve of tho 
general election. In 1905 ho was chosen 
master of tho Lcathersellcrs’ Company in 
London, but was unable to leave New 
Zealand to take tho oillco. In 1906, the 
ear of the New Zealand exhibition, he 
ecame first mayor of Greater Cliristchurch. 
On 25 Oct. ho fell ill, and on 25 June 1907 
ifie died at Park Terrace, Christchurch, and 
was buried in tho family vault in Hororata 
cemetery. 

He married in 1861 Rose Anne (d. 1900), 
daughter of William Dryden, of IIull. By 
her he had issue three sons and one daughter. 

[Mennell*s Diet, of Australasian Biog. ; 
Gisborne’s New Zealand Rulers and States- 
men, 1897 (with portrait) ; Rusdon's Hist, of 
Now Zealand ; Reeves’ The Long White Cloud ; 
speeches and obituary notices in Now Zealand 
Times, Auckland Star, Canterbury Times, 
3 tfuly 1907 (portrait).] A. B. W. 

HALLE [formerly Nobman-Nebuda], 
WILMA JMARIA FRANCISCA, Lady 
Hall^ (1839-1911), violinist, was tliird 
child and second daughter of Josef Neruda 
(1807-75), organist of the cathedral of 
Briinn, Moravia, w^hero sho was born on 
21 March 1839. Almost in infancy Wilma 
began to play the violin. Her teacher was 
Leopold J^ansa. At tho ago of seven she' 
played one of Bach’s sonatas at Vienna, and 
her fine rendering excited general astonish- 
ment. A tour through North Germany with 
her family followed. On 30 April 1849 sho 
appeared at tho Princess’s Theatre, London, 
and on 11 June played a concerto of De 
B6riot at the Philharmonic concerts. 
Other tours through Europe spread her 
fame. In 1864 she made most successful 
appearances at Paris, and there she married 
in tho same year Ludwig Norman, a 
Swedish musician, taking the surname of 
Norman-Ncruda. She returned to Ix)ndon 
in 1869, appeared at the Philharmonio 
concerts, and remained till Christmas, 
loading tho quartets at the Monday popular 
concerts. The favour accorded her brought 
her back to lA)ndon' every winter. She 
was specially distinguished as a quartet- 
leader. In 1876 Prince Alfred, afterwards 
duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, joined 
with Earls Dudley and Hardwicke in 
presenting her with tho celebrated Strodi- 
varius violin that had belonged to Ernst. 
In 1885 she was loft a widow< On 26 July 


then Prince of Wales, became president of 
an infiuential committee wliich was formed 
to raise a fund for hor/bcnelit. As a result, 
the title-deeds of a palace at Asolo were 
presented to Lady Halle. After tho death 
on 11 Sept. 1898 of her only son (by her 
first husband) in a mountaineering acci- 
dent in the Dolomites, Lady Halle settled 
at Berlin as a teacher, re-visiting England 
every year and being formally appointed 
in 1901 violinist to Queen Alexandra. On 
25 Jan. 1908 sho played at tho concert in 
London in memory of Joachim, who was 
one of her frequent associates. She died 
at Berlin from infiammation of the lungs on 
15 April 1911. Effective technique, superb 
bowing, an indefinable touch of genius in 
her interpretations gave her a unique place 
among violinists ; her tone scarcely yielded 
in fulness to the greatest male performers. 

[The Times, 17 April 1911 ; Strad, May 1911 i 
Musical Standard, 29 March 1902 (portrait) ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music, arts. Neruda, Stradi- 
vari, and Violin, and the Appendix; A. Ehrlich, 
Beruhmtor Geiger (Engl. edit, with portrait); 
personal reminiscences from 1872.] H. D. 

HALLIDAY, Sib FREDERICK JAMES 
(1806-1901), first lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, son of Thomas Ha^^day of Ewell, 
Surrey, was born there on Christmas 
Day 1806. A younger brother, General 
John Gustavus (6. 1822), long served on 
the Mysore commission. Halliday entered 
Rugby in 1814, and completed his education 
at the East India College, Haileybury, 
1823-4. He was appointed to tho Bengal 
civil service and arrived in Calcutta on 
8 June 1825. Halliday first served as j unior 
assistant to tho company’s agent in tho 
Saugor division, and assistant registrar of 
the jSadar (supreme) court. Ho was joint 
magistrate and deputy collector in Bundel- 
khund and afterwards in Noakhali and 
Balu (1831-5) ; from Fob. 1835 magistrate 
and collcck)r at Dacca, and next at Cuttack ; 
and from April 1836 secretary to the board 
of revenue. In May 1838 he was appointed 
judicial and revenue secretary in Bengal, 
and, in addition, from March 1840 to 1843 
he was junior secretary to tho government 
of India both in the same and in the legis- 
lative departments. In 184& he w^as made 
secretary in tho homo department by Lord 
Dalhousie, who held a high opinion of him 
and was distressed when, in July 1852, after 
twenty-seven years* uninterrupted service, 
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Halliday ^^as compelled by ill-health to 
take long leave home. He was on sixteen 
occasions I'xamincd by tho Parliamentary 
committees on the renewal of the East 
India C()m])any’s charter, granted in 1853. 

Keturning to India, he took his seat on the 
governof-generars council on 5 Oct. 1853, 
on tho nomination of the court of directors. 
Bengal, hitherto directly administered by 
tho governor-general, was constituted on 
1 May 1854 a lieutenant-governorship, and 
Halhousie appointed Halliday as ‘ tho fittest 
man in the service ... to hold this great 
and important office ’ of ruler of a territory 
comprising 253,000 square miles, with a 
population inadequately estimated at forty 
millions. Sir John Kaye credited him 
with natural ability, administrative saga- 
city, and a sufficiency in council w'hich had 
won him general confidence (Hist of Sejioy 
War, 0th edit. p. 58). Halliday sought 
with vigour to reform the administration 
of Bengal, the most backward of the great 
provinces of India (Sir John Stkachby’s 
India, chap. xxii.). In a valuable minute 
(30 April 1856) ho submitted a scheme for 
the complete reorganisation of tho police, 
and carried much of it into effect. Road 
communications wore improved and ex- 
tended, and Halliday supervised the up-, 
country administration by prolonged and 
difficult tours in all directions. On several 
matters ho came into conflict with members 
of tiie government of India, and in a 
private letter (6 Jan. 1856) Halhousie was 
constrained to confess that Mie has so 
managed that I believe lie has not in 
Bengal a single influential friend but 
myself’ (Dalhousie’s 1901). 

In hearty sympathy with the policy of 
educational advance laid down in the 
despateh of Sir Charles Wood, first Vis- 
count Halifax fq. v.], Halliday appointed 
a director of public instruction for Bengal 
ill Jan. 1855, placed the presidency col- 
lege on an improved footing, and in 1856 
initiated tho Calcutta University, the act of 
incorporation being passed in the following 
January. 

A rebellion in June 1855 of tho wild 
Santal tribes, who were suffering from tlu? 
extortions of money-lending mahajans, 
was, in spite of preliminary protests from 
tho supremo government, suppressed by 
martial law (Nov.-Hec.). The Santal 
country was placed under special officers 
and the five districts namc^ the Santal 
Parganas. Halliday was also faced by 
agrarian difficulties. By the Act of 1859 
-'-known as the; * Magna) Gharta of the 
ryots ’ — ^he restricted the landlord’s powers 
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of .enhancement in specified oases, gave 
occupancy rights to tenants of twelve years 
standing, and improved the law relating 
to sales of land for revenue arrears. 

Bengal wiis not tho chief centre of the 
Sepoy mutiny, but Halliday was closely asso- 
ciated with its suppression. His infiuenco 
over the governor-general Canning was great, 
and to facilitate constant communication 
he removed from his official residence, Bel- 
vedere, to rooms overlooking Government 
House, Calcutta. There was no member 
of the government whom Canning ‘so 
frequently consulted or whoso opinion^ 
he so much respected ’ (Kaye). It was 
under his strong persuasion that Canning 
allowed British troops to rcphico tho Sepoy 
guard at Government House in August (Sir 
H. S. Cunningham’s Earl Canning, 1891, 
p. 126). In his final minute (2 July 1859) 
regarding the services of civil officers. Can- 
ning created Halliday — ^the * right hand of 
the government of India ^ — ^with effoctuallv 
checking the spread of rebellion in Bengal. 
Halliday’s * Minute on the Bengal Mutinies ’ 
(30 Sept. 1858) gives full particulars of 
Lis activities (see Buckland’s Bengal under 
the Lieutenant-Qovemors\ ilo was included 
on 18 Mar. 1858 in tho thanks which had 
been voted by both Houses of Parliament to 
the governor-general and others. He was 
also thanked by the East India Company 
(10 and 17 Eeb. 1858), and tho court of 
directors acknowledged his services in 
detail in a despatch dated 4 Aug. 1858. 
Retiring from the lieutenant-governorship 
on 1 May 1859, ho was created (civil) 
K.C.B. a year later. 

Halliday was inevitably exposed to tho 
censure which Canning’s clemency in 
restraining the spirit of revenge provoked. 
Halliday stoutly defended in an official 
minute his own educational policy, to which’ 
»Sir George Russell Clerk [q. v. Suppl. I] and 
others attributed tho revolt. But more per- 
sistent was a i)ersonal conlnjvcrsy in which 
Halliday was involved for some thirty 
years with a subordinate officer, William 
Taylor [q. v.], commissioner of Patna, 
Behar. With Tayler, Halliday’s relations 
were strained before tho Mutiny. Tayler 
had printed ‘ for private circulation ’ a 
violent ‘ Protest against the Proceedings of 
the Lieut. -Gov. of Bengal in tho Matter of 
the Behar Industrial Institution ’ (Calcutta, 
1857). Subsequently Halliday doubted the 
prudence of Taylor’s procedure at tho 
opening of tho outbreak, and ydth tho 
approval of the governor-general removed 
him from his commissionership (4 Aug.). 
Halliday appointed a Mahommedan to be 
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. deputy commissioner at Patna, and non 
official Europeans resented so Btrongl 3 
Canning’s sanction of the appointment thau 
it was made one of the grounds in the 
Calcutta petition fof Canning’s recall. 
Anglo-Indian o])inion rallied to the side 
of Taylor, whose published attacks on 
Hcalliday continued (see The Patna Crisis, 
1858). Finally Tayler refused assurances 
of future good conduct, and, resigning the 
service on full pension i»n 29 March 1859, 
pursued his agitation for redress of alleged 
wTong till his death in 1892. The open 
controversy scarcely closc'd before 14 June 
1888, when a motion by Sir Roper l^th- 
bridge for a select committee on Taylor’s 
case was opposed by the under-secretary 
for India (Sir John Corst) and defeated 
by 164 to 20 (cf. Parliamentary Papers: 
IlaUiday's Memorandum, 1879, No. 238, and 
Tayler’s reply, 1880, No. 143; vide also 
1879, No. 308, and 1888, Nos. 220, 247, and 
258). ‘ The Times ’ and the historians of the 

* mutiny, Mallcson and Mr. T. Rice Holmes, 
vehemently denounced Halliday’s treatment 
of Tayler, while Sir John Kayo supported 
Tayler with reservations. The controversy 
is more judicially , reviewed by Mr. G. W. 
Forrest in his ^History of the Indian 
Mutiny * (vol. iii. 1912), who shows Tayler 
to have been mistaken, theatrical, and 
insubordinate. 

Meanwhile on 29 Sept. 1868 Halliday 
was appointed to the council of India, 
and there being no statutory limit of tenure, 
remained a member until his resignation on 
31 Dec. 1886. His salaried public service 
had then extended over sixty-ono years. 

Halliday was a musician of unusual 
capacity, performing on the contra ba.sso. 
Ho gave and took part in concerts when 
heut. -governor of Bengal, earning the 
liobriquet of ‘ Big Fiddle.’ In later years 
his great stature and commanding %ure 
made him conspicuous in many an orchestra 
at high-class concerts at the Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere. Retaining his faculties 
and memorj)^ unimpaired when a nona- 
genarian, he could vividly describe in the 
twentieth century as an eye-witness the la.st 
sviiee (widow-burning) near Calcutta, just 
before the practice was prohibited by the 
l^egulation of 1829. He died on 22 Oct. 1901 
at his residence, 21 Bolton Gardens, South 
Kensington, and was buried at Brompton 
cemetery. 

He m*arricd in 1834 Eliza, daughter of 
General Paul Maegregor, of the East Lidia 
Company’s army. She died in 1886, and had 
a numerous family. The oldest son, Frederick 
Mytton, Bengal O.S., was sometime commis- 


sioner of Patna and member of the board of 
revenue ; another son is Lieut. -general George 
Thomas, late of the Bengal cavalry ; and 
a grandson, Sir Frederick Loch Halliday, 
is commi.s.sioner of police, Calcutta. 

[C. E. Buckland’s Beni^al under tho 
LitMit. -Governors, Calcutta, 1902, *1. 1-162; 
Mutiny histories by Kaye, IMallcson, Forrest, 
and Holmes ; Sir W. Lee-ANarncr’s IJfe of 
Dalhousie, 1904 ; Dalhousie’s Private Letters, 
1910 ; Pari, papers on Tayler’s cas*.*, cited 
above, and Tayler’s books ;ind pamphlets ; 
Pari. Debates, 1879, 1880, and 1888; India 
List, 1901 ; The Times, 24 Oct. 1901.] 

• ' F. H. B. 

HAM BLIN SMITH. [Sec Smith, James 
Hamblin.] 

HAMILTON, DAVID JAMES (1849- 
1909), pathologist, bom on 6 March 1849 at 
Falkirk, was third child and second son of 
the nine children of George Hamilton, M.D., 
practitioner in that town, who wrote nmner- 
ous articles in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,* 
by his wife Mary Wyse, daughter of a naval 
surgeon. A sistci: Mary married on 9 Feb. ‘ 
1891, as his second wife, Charles Saunders 
Dundas, sixth Viscount Melville." the 
ago of seventeen Hamilton, became 
medical student at Edinburgh, and was 
attracted to pathology by tho influence of 
ProfessorWilliam Rutherford Sanders [q. v.]. 
After qualifying in 1870 he was house sur- 
geon at the old Edinburgh Infirmary, resi- 
dent medical officer at Chalmers’ Hospital, 
Edinburgh,and for two years at the Northern 
Hospital, Liverpool, where he wrote tho essay 
on ‘ Diseases and injuries of the spinal cord * 
which in 1874 wm awarded the triennial 
Astley CoopeP prize of 300/. awarded by 
the medical staff of Guy’s Hospital. This 
enabled him to spend two years in working 
at pathology in Vienna, Munich, Strassburg, 
and Paris. In 1876 ho returned as demon- 
strator of pathology to Edinburgh, whore 
his teaching came as a revelation to the 
students. Ho was also pathologist to tho 
Royal Infirmary, During Professor Sanders’s 
illness (1880-1 ) he delivered the lectures, but 
was disappointed in not being elected his 
successor. In 1882, when an extra-mural 
teacher in Edinburgh, he was appointed to 
the chair of pathology founded by Sir William 
James Erasmus Wilson fq. v.] at Aberdeen. 
There his life’s work was done. He entirely 
organised the teaching, so that at his resigna- 
tion through ill-hoalth in 1908 the patho- 
logical department had a European reputa- 
tion and pupils in all parts of the world, 
as was shown by the volume of ‘ Studies 
of Pathology’ (edited by W. Bulloch) 
Fhich they dedicated to him in 1906^ at 
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the qiiator-rontonarv of the TJnivoraiiv of 
Abordeen. 'Phe bonk contain'^ an article 
by Hamilton on * The Alimentary Canal 
as a Ron I CO of Infection ’ and his port rait. 
An enthnsiastio and inspiring teacher, 
with a strong personality and erreat powers 
of organisation, he was the first to intro- 
duce the practical teaching of bacteriology 
into general class work. He initiated the 
bacteriological diagnosis of diphtheria and 
typhoid fever in the north of Scotland, 
and did much to apply pathology to the 
uses of ordinary life. Ho investigated the 
diseases of sheep known as ‘ hraxy * and 
Monping ill.* and was chairman of the 
dcpartmentjil committee on this question 
appointed by the board of agriculture in 
1901, which presented its report in 1906. 
He^confirmed the description of the * hraxy ’ 
microbe given in 1888 by Tvar Nielsen and 
discoyored the bacillus of * looping ill.* Ho 
wrote \videly on all branches of pathology, 
especially on the nervous system, tuber- 
culosis, and other diseases of the lungs, and 
on the healing of wounds. His textbook on 
pathology (2 vols. 1889-94) was recognised 
as a standard work. 

He was F.R.S.Edin., and in 1908 was 
olooted F.R.S.London, In 1907 the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh made him an honorary 
LL.I). H^ was a connoisseur in music and 
a facile draughtsman. He died on 19 Feb. 
1909 at Aberdeen, and was buried there. 
Hamilton married: (1) in 1880, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Griffith, by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter; (2) in 
1894, Catherine, daughter of John Wilson 
of South Bankaskine, Falkirk; she died 
without issue in Juno 1908, 

flnformation from his brother, G. O. Hamil- 
ton. and from W. Bulloch; Proc. Roy. Soc. 
81 B.l H. D. B. 

HAMILTON, Sir EDWARD WALTER 
(1847-1908), treasury official, bom at 
Salisbury on 7 July 1847, was eldest son 
of Walter Kerr Hamilton fo- v.], bishop 
of Salisbury, whoso friendship with Glad- 
stone descended to his son. His mother 
was Isabel Elizal)cth, daughter of Francis 
Lear, •dean of Salisbury. Educated at 
Eton (1860-5) and Christ Church, Oxford 
(1866-8), he entered the treasury in 1870, 
before bo could take his degree. He was 
private secretary to Robert Lowe, chancellor 
of the exchequer (1872-3), to his father’s 
friend, Gladstone (1873-4), and again to 
Gladstone in his second administration 
(1880-6). With^ Gladstone his relations 
were always intimate. Gladstone wrote 
to him, on his ceasing to bo his private j 
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! secretary (30 June 1883) : ‘ As to your 
I services to mo. they have been simply 
indeseribahle * (Morley’s OhUMone. iii. 
210-1 ). H.amilton publishofl ‘ Mr. Glml- 
stone,* a monograph, in 1898. in the preface 
to which ho speaks of himself as ‘ one who 
was privileged to know Mr. Gladstone for 
nearly forty years and still more privileged 
to have been brought into tho closest con- 
tact with him for a considerable time.’ 

In June 1885 Hamilton became a prin- 
cipal clerk in the finance branch of the 
treasury, in 1892 assistant financial seere- 
tarv, in 1894 assistant secretary, and in 
1902 permanent financial secretary and 
ioint permanent socrotary \iith Rir George 
Murray, until the autumn of 1907, when he 
was compelled by ill-health to retire from 
the service. He was mai^le O.B. in 1885 ; 
K.C.B. in 1891; G.O.B. in 1906. and 
a privy conneillor in 1 908 ; he also 
held tho lionoiirs of K.O.V.O. and l.R.O. 
He died, unmarried, at Brighton on 3 Ropt. 
1908, and was buried in Brighton cemet/crv. 

As an official, Hamilton clovotcd himself 
to tho financial rather than the administra- 
tive side of the treasury, and mastered tho 
details of City business an.l banking. He was 
thus speoiallv connected with Gosohon’s 
great financial measures, and published an 
account of them in ‘Conversion and Re- 
demption : an Account of the Operations 
under tlie National Debt Conversion Act, 
1889’ (1889). 

I Without striking brilliancy, Hamilton 
! gained to a remarkable degree tho con- 
fidence and affection of those whom he 
served. In nearly every case official rela- 
tions led to private Friendship. In personal 
life ho found his chief interest in musie, 
and he was the author of various musical 
compositions. His colleagues in tho treasury 
presented him with his portrait by Mr. 
John da Costa in March 1908, after his 
retirement. 

[Who’s Who ; Tho Times, 9 and 28 Oot. 
1907, 4 Rept. 1908 ; private infqrmation.l 

C. P. I./ 

HAMILTON, EUGENE JACOB LEE 
(1845-1907), poet and novelist. [Roe Lee- 
Hamilton.] 

HAMPDEN, Second ViscouRT. fReo 
Brand, Henry Robert (1841-1906), 
governor of Now Routh Wales.] 

HANBURY, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1793- 
1001), contemarian and philanthropist, 
bom in Castle Rtreet, All Hallows, London 
Wall, on 9 Juno 1793, was younger daughter 
f John Sanderson of Amthoipe, Yorkshire, 
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and lator of London. Her fath(*r, after 
coming to l^ondon, joined Mkj Society of 
Friends ; her mother died when she wiis 
under two years old. Intimacy witli the 
Curneys led to her assisting Elizabeth 
Fry [q. v. J in her work of visiting prisons ; 
her eld(‘r sister, Mary, who became the 
wife of Sylvaiius Fox, Avas already <‘n- 
gaged in the like service. Tlio sisters also 
took part in the anti -slavery movement. 
In 1820 Elizabeth married, as his second 
Avife, Cornelius Hanbury, of IMough Court, 
Lombard Street, chemist, member of the 
old-established firm, now Allen & Hanburys 
Ltd. Ho Avas first cousin to the Gurneys 
of Earl ham. His first Avife Avas Mary, only 
child of William Allen [q. v.], his partner. 
By him she was mother of two children, 
a son, Cornelius, and a daughter, Charlotte. 

Mrs. Hanbury was acknowledged a 
minister in the Society of Friends in 1833. 
With her husband she resided successively 
at Bonchurch, Stoke Newington, and on 
Blackdo\m Hills near Wellington, Somerset. 
Her husband died at The Firs, Blackdown, 
in 1869. Eighteen years later his widow 
moved with her daughter to the house of 
her son, Corneliuf^, at Richmond. She re- 
tained her clearness and activity of mind 
till the end of her long life, being keenly 
interested in the prison work of her daughter 
(see below) and in the missionary labours 
of two daughters of her son, Elizabeth 
and Charlotte Hanbury, in China and 
India. During May 1900, Avhen in her 
108th year, she sent a message to the 
Friends’ yearly meeting in T^ondon, and 
afterwards through the DoAvager Countess 
of Erroll forAvarded a greeting to Queen 
Victoria from ‘ her oldest subject.’ Mrs. 
Hanbury died at Dynevor House, Richmond, 
Surrey, on 31 Oct. 1901, aged 108 years 
4 months and 3 weeks. She Avas buried 
at Wellington. Her portrait Avas painted 
in her 100th year by Percy Bigland, and 
noAv belongs to Lady Hanbury (widow of 
her husband’s great-nepheAv) of La Mortola, 
Ventimiglia. A replica is in the possession 
of Mrs. Hanbury’s son. Only four or five 
other British subjects have on authentio 
evidence died at the same advanced age. 
Since her death three persons have been 
certificated to di& at a greater age. 

The daught(?r, Charixatte Hanbury 
(1830-1900), prison reformer, bom at Stoke 
Newington on 10 April 1830, taught as a 
girl in ragged schools and visited the poor. 
On Blackdown she established several 
schools and mission rooms. She travelled 
largely in Europe and had friends in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and Italy. In 1889 


she commenced a series of visits to IMorocco 
with a vicAV to ameliorating the lot of 
Moorish prisoners. She established a Moor- 
ish refuge in Tangier and travelled in the 
interior of tlu^ country. At her d('ath at 
Richmond, Surrey, on 22 Oct. 1900, she 
committed the care of the Tangier mission 
to her cousin, Henry Gurmy. Her 
autobiography, a rcmarkal)le record, Avas 
edited by her niece, Mrs. Albert Head, 
in 1901. ‘ 

[Annual Monitor, 1002, j)p. 43-.51 ; 'I’lie 
Times, 1 Nov. 1901 ; (Hiarlolto Hanbury : 
ail Autobiography, 1901 ; Life of Mrs. Albert 
H(^ad (Caroline Hanbury), by Charlotte llan- 
bury (the younger), 1905 ; information from 
Mrs. Hanbury’s son, Mr. Cornelius Hanbury.] 

C. F. S. 

HANBURY, Sir JAMES ARTHUR 
(1832-1908), surgeon - general, born at 
Somerstoun House, parish of Laracor, near 
Trim, co. Meath, on 13 Jan. 1832, was one of 
the fourteen children of Samuel Hanbury, a 
large landowner, by his wife Louisa, daughter 
of Charles Ingham, rector of Kilmessan and' 
Kilcool, CO. Meath. A brother, William, also 
in the army medical serAdee, was with the 
24th regiment when it was annihilated at 
Chillianwallah in 1849, assisted Florence 
Nightingale fq. v. Suppl. II] in establishing 
the hospital at Scutari, and was in charge of 
Netley Hospital until his death. Another 
brother. Fleet-surgeon Ingham Hanbury, 
R.N., after distinguishing himself at Tel-el- 
Kebir (mentioned in despatches and the 
bronze decoration and O.B.), died on his way 
to India in 1884. 

Hanbury graduated M.B. from Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1853. He entered the 
army medical service as an assistant surgeon 
on 30 Sept. 1853 ; was promoted surgeon 
on 20 Fob. 1863; surgeon-major on 1 March 
1873 ; brigade surgeon on 27 Nov. 1879 ; 
deputy surgeon-general on 5 May 1881 ; 
surgeon major-general on 14 June 1887, and 
retired from the service on 1 3 Jan. 1 892. He 
AAas elected an honorary F.R.C.S. Ireland 
on 19 July 1883 and F. R.C.S.England, on 
14 April 1887 (his diploma of membership 
being dated 23 Fob. 1859). 

H^^nbury was quartered for some years at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, before ho was sent to 
China and thence to India. Ho served with 
the Bazar valley expedition in tho Afghan 
Avar of 1878-9, and was present during tlio 
march from Kabul to the relief of Kanda- 
har. Ho was under fire in the battle of 1 Sept, 
in that campaign, was mentioned in des- 
patches, received the medal and clasp, the* 
bronze decoration, and the C.B. ( 1 881 ). He 
was prinoipal medical officer under Lord 
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WolseU'y during tho Egyptian campaign of 
1882, wJien lio was present at the battle 
of l’el-ol-Kel)ir, and for the first time eaus(*d 
wounds to be dressed on the batth'field. 
T\\ioo meiilioncd in desj)atohes, he Avas 
made K.C. B. Ho served as i)rincipal 
medical oHitaT at tho Horse Guards and at 
Gibraltar ( IS87-S), and was surgeon-general 
of the foi:ees in Madras (1888-92). In 190.') 
ho received the reward for distinguished 
service. I’.dl (G feet 1 inch in height), alert, 
and handsome, of groat independence and 
energy, Han bury was a popular master of 
hounds at Ootaoamund. He died at 
Bou menu » nth on 2 June 1908. 

Ho married in 1876 Hannah Emily, 
daughter of James Anderson of Coxlodge 
Hall, Nortliumbcrland, and widow of 
Colonel Carter, C.B. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1908, i. 14G3 ; Lancet, 
1908, i. 1731 ; information from the Rev. S. 
Smartt, vicar of Newry.] D’A. P. 

HANBURY, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1845<-1903), politician, bom on 24 Feb. 
1845 at Bodehall House, Tam worth, was 
only son of Robert Hanbury of Bodehall, 
a country gentleman of mwerato lauded 
estate but of ample means derived chiefly 
from collieries, by his Avife Mary, daughter 
of Major T. B. J3amford of Wilnocote 
Hall, Warwickshire. Left an orphan in 
early childhood, Hanbury was educated at 
Rugby and at Corpus Cliristi College, 
Oxford, Avhero he was well knoAvn as an 
‘oar.’ He graduated B.A. in 1868 with 
a second class in litoras humaniores. At 
the age of twenty-seven ho became in 
1872 conservative member for Tamworth 
borough, and held that seat until 1878, 
when ho was elected for North StafTord- 
shiro. He lost this seat at the general : 
election of 1880, and for tho next five years ; 
threw liimself energetically into the Avork ' 
of conservative organisation. Ho contested ; 
Preston unsuccessfully in 1882, but won , 
tho scat in 1885, retaining it with increasing ' 
majorities until lus death. \ 

A vigilant and unsparing critic of tho ’ 
estimates even in the conservative parliament 
of 1886-92, he was regarded at first as some- 
thing of a free-lance ; but Avhen tho liberals 
returned to })owcr in 1892, he and his allies, 
Mr. Thomas (Jlibson Bowles and (Sir) George 
Christopher Trout Bartley [q. v. 8uppl. II], 
kept up a ceaseless warfare in committee 
of supply upon tho policy of tho government 
in every department. He was particularly 
•energetic in attacking from the financial 
side Gladstone’s home rule bill of 1893, and 
it was largely due to him that the question 


of the national store of cordite assumed 
tho importance tliat inspired Mr. Brod- 
rick’s motion of June 1895, on Avliich tho 
Rosi‘bcry ministry Avas defeated. 

When the Salisbury government came 
into poAvor, Hanbury aaos mtuio a privy 
councillor and financial secretary of tbo 
treasury. That post ho held until 1900. 
Tlio unionist ministry Avas then recon- 
structed after tho general election of that 
year, and Hanbury succeeded Mr. Walter 
lying as president of the board of agricul- 
furc, with a scat in tho cabinet. Tho 
change AA’as regarded AAith some suspicion 
by tho agricultural community ; but 
Hanbury Avent amongst the farmers on 
all available occasions, delivered speeches 
at agricultural gatherings, and won general 
contidence. 

A man of exceptionally fine physique, 
Hanbury died suddenly from pneumonia 
on 28 April 1903, at his London residence, 
Herbert House, Belgrave Square. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, tho prime minister, spoke 
in the House of Commons, with the approval 
of all parties, tho same evening (28 April), 
of Hanbury’s lovo for the House of Com- 
mons, of his accurate knowledge of its pro- 
cedure, of his assiduous attendance ; to tho 
board of agriculture ho had successfully 
brought an originality of method and 
desire to adapt a young office to tho needs 
of tho agricultural community. Ho Avas 
buried in the churchyard at his country 
residence, Ham, near Ashbourne. 

Hanbury was twice married (but loft no 
iasuc) : ( 1 ) in 1 869 to Ismcna Tindal {d, 187 1 ), 
daughtt^r of Thomas Mt)rgaii Gepp of 
Chelmsford ; (2) in 1884 to Ellen, only cliild of 
Colonel Knox Hamilton ; she survived him, 
marrying shortly after Victor Bowring, and 
taking the name of BoAvring- Han bury. 
Hanbury’s eldest sister married Hir Archi- 
bald Mil man, clerk assistant to tho House 
of Commons, and there was a family law- 
suit, carried up to the House of Jy)rds, 
about the terms of his will. It Av’as finally 
held on 7 Feb. 1905, by tho earl of Halsbury 
and Lords Macnaghten, Davoy, James, 
and Robertson (ly)rd Lindley dissenting) 
that u|)on the true construction of 11 anbury’s 
will there Avas an absolute gift of the 
testator’s real and personal estate to his 
wife, subject to an executory gift of tho 
same at her death to such of his nieces as 
should survive her {The Timea Law Reports^ 
xxi. 252). 

A caricature by ‘ Spy * appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair * (1896). 

[The Times, 29 April and 7 May 1903 ; 
Annual Register for 1903 [119], 130.] E. C. 
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HANKIN, ST JOHN EMILE CLA- 
VERINQ (1869-1909), playwright, bom 
on 26 Sopt. 1869 at Southampton, was 
third and youngest son of four children of 
Charles Wright Hankin, a descendant of 
the ancient Cornish family of Kostell, 
and at one time headmaster of King 
Edward Vi’s grammar school, Southampton. 
His mother was Mary Louisa (d. 1909), 
daughter of Edmund Thomas Wigloy Poirot, 
who inherited estates at Craycombe, 
Woroostorshire. In January 1883 Hankin 
entered Malvern College as house and 
foundation scholar, and at the age of soven- 
t(^en he won an open postmastership at 
Morton College, Oxford, as well as a close 
Ackroyd scholarship, for which ho was 
qualified hereditarily through his mother. 
He matriculated on 21 Oct. 1886, and took 
second classes in lionour moderations (1888) 
and in the final classical school (1890). On 
leaving tho university Hankin engaged 
in journalism in London. From 1890 ho 
contributed to the ‘ Saturday Review.* In 
1894 he joined the staff of the * Indian Daily 
News ’ at Calcutta. After a year in India 
an attack of malaria drove him home. For 
a time Hanlan wot»*kod on ‘ The Times,’ and 
ho contributed to other papers dramatic 
criticisms and miscellaneous articles. His 
keen wit and shrewd commonsonse wore seen 
to advantage in two series of papers which 
appeared in ‘ Punch * and were afterwards 
published independently, viz. * Mr. Punch’s 
Dramatic Sequels ’ (iOOl), which added 
supplementary acts to tho groat classics 
of tho English drama, and * Lost Master- 
pieces* (UK)4), a series of subtle parodies of 
eminent authors in both prose and verso. 

Playwriting of a realistic franlmoss was 
Hankin’s main ambition. The first of his 
plays to bo acted was ‘The Two Mr. 
Wofherbys,* which was privately performed 
in Tjondon by tho Stage Society in Feb. 
1903 and later by Mr. William Hawtrey 
in Australia and Now Zealand. When in 
1905 tho strain of a journalist’s life in 
London compelled Iiiin to retire to 
Campdon in Gloucestershire, ho mainly 
devoted himself to writing for tho stage. 
His translation of Brioux’s ‘ Les trois fillos 
de lyionsieur Dupont* was produced, again 
privately, by the Stage Society in 1905, 
and its boldness excited some censure. 
Hankin, who thoroughly believed in his 
own powers and principles, obtained 
genuine success in tho witty and pungently 
ironical comedy called ‘ Tho Return of 
tho Prodigal,’ which was publicly produced 
on 26 Sopt. 1905 by Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker at the Court Theatre, and was 


revived on 29 April 1907. ‘ Tho Charity 
that began at Homo ’ and * The Cassilis 
Engagement,’ which was perhaps tho most 
popular of his plays, proved less incisive; 
both .were first performed privately by 
tho Stage Society in London in 1906 and 
1907 respectively, and were afterwards 
successfully repeated at roper^ry theatres 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and "Glasgow. 
The three last-named plays wore published 
in 1907 under the ironic title of ‘Three 
Plays with Happy Endings,* with a preface 
in which ho replied to adverse criticism 
in the press. In ‘The 'Last of the Do 
Mullins,’ produced by tho Stage Society 
in December 1908 and published in 1909, 
Hankin’s merciless and outspoken realism 
went oven further than before. Ho also 
wrote two one-act pieces, ‘The Burglar 
who Failed,* which had a successful run^ 
at tho Criterion Theatre in November 
1908, and ‘The Constant Lover,’ which 
was produced at the’ Rc^alfcy Theatre in 
February 1912. 

Hankin’s dramatic work, in so far as it 
satirised middle-class conventional standards 
of morality, bore traces of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s influence. But he showed originality 
in his absolute freedom from any semblance 
of romantic illusion and in his impatience 
of sentiment, w'hich led* him usually to end 
his comedies with tho victory of the 
unscrupulous scamp. Although his plots 
wore carefully elaborated, and his pieces 
technically well planned, ho chiefly aimed 
at a coldly acute analysis of character. 
His finely pointed wit failed to reconcile 
the public at large or the critics in the press 
to his cynical attitude to life. 

Never of robust health, Hankin sufTered 
much since 1907 from neurasthenia, and 
ho more than once derived benefit from 
tho baths at Llandrindod Wells. Thither 
ho w^ont in tho early summer of 1909, and 
in a fit of depression drowned himself 
in the river Ithon on 16 Juno 1909. 
His ashes were buried after cremation at 
Golder’s Gnjon, He married in 1901 
Florence, daughter of George Routledgo, 
J.P., the publisher. Ho left no children. 

[The Times, 21 Juno 1909 : Athenffium, 
26 June 1909 ; Desmond MacCarthy’s The 
Court Theatre, 1907 ; Malvern College 
RogistcT, 1904 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888 ; 
Max Bcerbohm, A Book of Caricatures, 
1907, No. xix. ; private information from 
Mrs. St. John Hankin.] ^ G. S. W. 

HANLAN (properly Hanlon), 
EDWARD (1865-1908), Canadian oarsman, 
bom of Irish parents at Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, ‘on 12 July 1855, [was son in the 
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family of two sons and two daughters of 
John Hanlon, hotel proprietor, and his 
wifej Mary Gibbs. Bus nephew [Edward 
Durnan was sculling champion of Canada. 
Educated at George Street public school, 
Hanlan developed an early taste for rowing, 
and he gained his first important success 
at the ago of eighteen, when , he became 
amateur champion of Toronto Bay. Turn- 
ing professional, ho beat all comers in 1876 
at the centennial international oxliibition 
at Pliiladelphia. In that year he took un- 
successful charge of an hotel in his native 
town. Ho became champion oarsman of 
Canada in 1877 and of America in 1878. 
Eurther successes in America led him in 
1879 to test his powers in England ; and 
on 15 Juno 1879 ho defeated the English 
champion, VV. Elliott of Blyth, rowing the 
course from Mansion House to fcJcotswood 
suspension bridge on the Tyne in the 
record time of 21 mins. 21 secs. On 
Hanlan^s return to Toronto a public sub- 
scription of 4000/. was raised for his benefit. 
Hanlan revisited J<]ng]and in 1880, and 
on 16 Mov. beat Edward Trickett of 
Australia on the Thames for the world’s 
championship. In four subsequent races 
(188i~4) Hanlan retained the title, but 
lost it on 16 Aug. 1884 to William Beach, 
a blacksmith of lllawana, in a race on the 
Paramatta river, and sullered further defeat 
from Beach on 28 March 1885 and 26 Eov. 
1887. Two further efforts to regain the 
championsliip in 1888 were unsuccessful. 
Witli William O’Connor he beat Gaudaur 
and McKay for the double-scull chamx)ion- 
siiip of America on 8 Aug. 1898. 

During his career Hanlan, who was 5 ft. 
8J ins. in height and w^eighed 11 stone, won 
over 150 races, and as an oarsman was un- 
surpassed for finish and style. Unlike his 
English rivals, he usf3d the slide simul- 
taneously with tho swing, kept liis body 
well back, and held his arms straight long 
past the perpendicular before bending them 
to row tho stroke, to wliich added strength 
was given by tho skilful use of his great 
log power. 

Hanlan died on 4 Jan. 1908 at Toronto, 
where he was buried with civic hoifours. 
Ho married on 19 Dec. 1877 Margaret 
Gordon Sutherland of Picton, Nova Scotia, 
and had issue two sons and six daughtci-s. 
A painted portrait of Hanlan, sitting 
in his boat, by H. H. Emmerson, winch 
has been often engraved, belongs to his 
widow. 

[Sportsman, and Tho Times, 6 Jan. 1908 ; 
Toronto Globe, 4, 6, and 7 Jan. 1908 (by H. J. 
P. Good ) : H, C. Lehmann, The Complete Oars- ^ 


man, 1908, p. 49 ; Morgan, Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time ; private information.] 

W. S. J. 

HARBEN, Sir HENRY (1823-1911), 
pioneer of industrial life assurance, bom 
in Bloomsbury on 24 Aug. 1823, was eldest 
sou of Henry Harl)en of Bloomsbury by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Andrade. 
Ho was lirst cousin to Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Tho Harben family w'as originally 
engaged in banking at Lowes, but Henry’s 
grandfather was a xiartner in tho provision 
stores of Harben & Larkin of Whitochaxiel, 
London, and his father also carried on a 
wholesale business in tho City. Afti r a few 
years in his uneh^s stores ho was articled to 
a surv(‘yo!‘, but h5ft that calling in March 
1852, w hen ho became accountant of tho 
Prudential Mutual Assurance, Investment 
and Loan Association. Tho company was 
founded in a small way at Blackfriara 
in 1848 and had met ^ with little success. 
Harben, wlio remained^ connected with tho 
undertaking for sixty years, converted it 
into a colossal eonc(‘rji. In 1854 tho 
coinx)any, mainly on Ilarben's advice, 
started a scheme of life fissii ranee for tho 
working classes ; the in. w dex)artur(j was 
at lirst hamx)ered eliietly by tho rivalry 
of tho Safety Life Assurance Comx)any, 
of wdiich (kibden and Bright w^ro directors, 
but which soon coliax>sed. Harben was 
appointed secretary of tho Prudential on 
2() Juno 1856, and soon x>rovcd that indus- 
trial lifo assuiunco w^as practicable. Ho also 
organised for the lirst time tho valuation of 
industrial businesses on scienlilic principles. 

On 24 Eeb. 1870 Harben, who had becomo 
in 1864 a fellow of tho Institute of Actuaries, 
was appointed actuary of tho ]?rudeutial 
company in addition to the secretaryship. 
On 23 March 1873 he becamo resident direc- 
tor and secretary, resigning tho latter olfico in 
the following year. Ho was made de|)uty- 
chairman on 19 Dec. 1878, chairman on 
28 Dec. 1905, and prcsidiuit on 31 July 1907. 
In May 1879 the business was transferred 
to Holboni Bars, where the large block 
of buildings accommodates about 2000 
clerks, whilst tho company’s annual incomo 
exceeds 14,500,000/. and its funds oxcood 
77,000,000/. Marben’s services and advice 
were to the last available for tho company. 
He xuesided at tho weekly meeting of tho 
board on 13 July 1911, five months before 
his death. Ho was knighted on Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee in Juno 1897. 

Harben was a prominent member of the 
Carpenters’ (Company, joining tho livery in 
1878 andserving as master in 1893. Between 
1889 and 1897 he gave large sums to assist 
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the company in their various schomos of 
technical education and social philanthropy. 
These benefactions included an endowment 
for teclinical lectures and a gold medal in 
connection w^ith tlic Institute of Public 
Health. The Convalescent Homo for Work- 
ing Men at Riistington, Littlchampton, 
the erection and j>artial endowment of 
which cost him over 50,000/., was founded 
in 1895 and opened in 1897. It remained 
under his own manag(‘ment and that of his 
son during theij* lives, and then reverted 
to the Carpenters’ Com})any, which now con- 
tributes liberally to its support. 

Harben’s Ijondon house for nearly half a 
C(*ntnry was at Hamj)st(‘ad, and ho keenly 
interested himself in local allairs. For 
many years he was a leading member of the 
Ham])stead vestry, and b(!eaine its (‘chairman. 
He re])resented Hampstead on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works from 1881 to 1889, 
and from 1889 to 1894 on the London 
county council. In 1900 lu^ became the 
first mayor of Ham[»stcad, ajid was elected 
for a second year, but resigned owing to 
failing health. A generous supporter of 
the local charities, he built a wdng of 
the Hampstead General Hospital, liberally 
helped the Mount Vernon Hospital for 
Consumption and the School for the Blind, 
and gave 6000/. towards building the 
Central Public Library. Ho helped to 
secure Parliament-hill Fields and Golder’s 
Green as open simces for the public. For 
the Loudon City Mission ho built a hall at 
Hampstead, and w^as honorary colonel of 
the 1st cadet battalion of the royal fusiliers 
whose headquarters are at Hampstead. 

His country seat was Warnham Lodge, 
near Horsham, where he built the Warnham 
village hall and club ; he was a D.L. of 
Sussex, and served as high sheriff in 1898. 
An cnthusitist for cricket, he constructed 
one of the best cricket grounds in Sussex, 
where important matches were played. A 
ctmservative in politics, he contested un- 
successfully Norwich in 1880 and Cardiff 
in 1885. 

He died at his Sussex residence on 2 Dec, 
1911, and was buried at Kcnsal Green 
cemetery. Ho married (1) on 1 Aug. 1846 
Ann (d. 1883), daughter of James Such, by 
wiiom he had issue a son, Henry Andra<le, 
his successor as chairman of the Prudential 
(1849-1910), whose death in August 1910 
was a severe blow ; and (2) on 8 Nov. 
1890 Mary Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Bulhnan Colo. He w^as survived by a 
daughter and two grandsons, H. D. Harben 
and Guy P\ Harben the artist. 

Harben published ; 1. The Weight 


Calculator,’ 1849; 3id edit. 1879. 2. ‘Mor- 

tality Experience of the Prudential As- 
surance Company, 1867-70,’ 1871. 3. ‘The 

Discount Guide, Tabl(\s for the use of 
Merchants, Manufacturers . . ; new edit. 

1870. 

A portrait by Mr. Norman Maclxitli was 
painted in 1872 for the bn.ird-room of the 
Prudential Company. Another presenta- 
tion portrait, by the IL»n. John Collier 
(1889), is in the Hamps1(^ad Town Hall. 
A bust fiorn life was modelled in 1902 by 
Mr. James Neslield Forsyth. 

I Insurance Record, 8 Dec. 1911, xlix. 679- 
80; Prudential Staff Gazette (portrail). May 
1911, i. 120 1, and Dec. 1911, ii. .3.6; Post 
Mag. (portrait). 9 Dec. 1911, Ixxii. 971-2; 
Ibis Mag. (portrait), Dec. 1911, xxxiv. 373-7 ; 
Ihirke’s Peerage, 1911 ; J judge’s J^uirago, 
1912 ; The Times, 4 Doc. 1911 ; HampsUwl 
and llighgato Express, 9 Dec. 1911; Hamp- 
stead and St. John’s Wood Advertiser, 7 Dec. 
1911 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; noUiS kindly supplied 
by Sir Ernest Clarke.] C. W. 

HARCOURT, LEVESON FRANCIS 
I VERNON- (1838-1907), civil engineer. 
[See Vbrnon-Haboourt.] 

HARCOURT, Sib WILLIAM GEORGE 
GRANVILLE VENABLES VERNON 
(1827-1904), statesman, bom on 14 Oct. 
1827 in the Old Residence, York, was 
younger son in a family of two sons and 
live daughters of William Vernon Harcourt 
[q. v.] of Nuncham Park, Oxford, canon 
of York, by his wife Matilda Mary, 
daughter of (Colonel William Gooch, wdiose 
father was Sir Thomas Gooch of Benacro, 
Suffolk, and whose grandfatiier was Sir 
Thomas Gooch [q. v.], bishop of Ely. 
Harcourt’s grandfather, Edward Harcourt 
[q. V.], archbishop of York, son of George 
Vernon, Lord Vernon, took his mother’s 
name of Harcourt on succeeding to the 
property of liis first cousin, William Har- 
court, third and last Earl Harcourt [q. v.], 
in 1830. Harcourt was proud of a descent 
which was traceable tlu’ough many noble 
houses to the Plantagenet royal family. 
Ho liad little in common with liis elder 
brother, Edward William Harcourt (1825- 
1891), a staunch conservative, w ho succeeded 
to the Nuncham estates in 1871, and w^ho, 
although he was M.P. for Oxfordshire 
from 1878 to 1886, mainly led the life of a 
coimtry gentleman. 

HarcourPs early days were spent in York 
and in the adjoining parish of Whcldrake, 
under a private tutor till the ago of ten. 
For the next nine years (1837-46) he 
was a pupil with five other boys of Canon 
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Parr, until .Vpril 1840 at Durnfortl, near 
Salisbury, and from that time at Preston, 
whore Parr \\'as made vicar of St. Jolm’s. 
Cliiof of his friends and follow-pupils at 
Dnrnford \\;'s Laurence Oliphant [q. v.]. 
At Preston Ijo was an eye-witness of l)je 
bread riots of 1842, and the poverty and 
misery of tin* fx'ople made him a lifelong op- 
ponent of pio toot ion. Prom Preston ho w*ent 
to Cambridifo University, entering 'JVinity 
C(.)IIego as a ])ensioner on 30 Se[)l. 184(5. 
Already a good scholar and mathematieian, 
he soon s) 10 wed signs of bi*illiance. ITe 
inatriculattMl in 1847 and bocaiiie a scholar 
of Trinity in 1850. Ho took an active 
part in the debates of the Union and was 
admitted to the exclusive ‘Society of 
Apostles.’ There, as at the Union, his 
chief adversary in debate was (Sir) James 
Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.]. Harcourt 
championed the liberals and Stephen the 
conservatives. Their encounters were reck- 
oned by contemporaries ‘ veritable battles 
of the gods,* though in ‘ adroitness * and 
‘ chaff ’ Harcourt was Stephen’s superior 
(L. Stepukn, J. F. Siephen, 99 aeq,). 
Although of magnificent physique ho took 
no prominent part in sport. Whilst an 
undergraduate he was introduced by his 
tutor, (Sir) H. S. Maine, to John Douglas 
Cook [q.v.], then the editor of the * Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ a Peclito organ. Ho soon 
wrote regularly for that journal. In 1851 
he graduated B. A. with a first-class in classics 
and a senior optime in tho mathematical 
tripos. On 2 May 1851 he entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn and settled down to tho 
study of law in London. Three years later, 
on 1 May 1854, he was called to tho bar of 
tho Imicr Temple, and ho chose the home 
circuit. Ho soon acquired a largo practice 
at tho common law bar and, later, estab- 
lished a high reputation at the parliament- 
ary bar, whore his work yielded him a 
handsome income. Through the long 
struggle over the Thames Embankment 
scheme he acted as counsel for 1 he Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (sec his letter to The 
IHrncaot 7 July 1861, signed ‘Observer’). 
During Nov. and Dec. 1863 public in- 
terest was con trod in the court-martial 
trial of Lieut.-Coloncl Thomas Crawley for 
alleged misconduct at Mhow in the previous 
year ; Ha' (X)urt acted as Crawley’s legal 
adviser, and his brilliant advocacy gained 
his acquittal. 

He did not, however, confine his attention 
exclusively to liis profession. Ho quickly 
made his marl^ in London society as an 
extremely clever young man who could 
both write and talk well. On the demise 


of (ho ‘ Moiiiing Chronicle,’ Borosford Hoja^ 
inaugurated the ‘ Satuixlay Beviow,’ in 
Xov. 1855, with Douglas Cook as editor. 
Cook at once enlisted Haieourt’s services 
as one of the original contributors. Har- 
court wj’oto eojitinuously for tho brilliant 
])eriodical from 1855 to 1859. 

At the general ek'ction of May 1859 he 
contested the Kirkcaldy Burghs as an 
independent liberal against tho official 
liberal candidate and old member, Robert 
Ferguson. Tlie light was fierce, and 
Harcourt was defeated by only ('ightcon 
votes. In the fallowing January, at a 
great public demonstration at Kirkcaldy, 
he received a presimtation ‘ as a tribute to 
his eminent talent, and in admiration of his 
eloquent advocacy of our cause.’ 

Mc*anwhil() Harcourt was studying pri- 
vately international law, wliich, in a 
letter to Lord Jolm Russell, lie described 
as ‘ my passion, not my profession.’ Ho 
turned tho study to advantage in the con- 
troversies over international law winch 
occupied the cabinets of iilim)p(V after tho 
first stages of the American civil wax*. To 
the * Ix)ndon Review ’ of 30 Nov. 1861 he 
sent two letters, one on ‘ International 
Law and International Exasperation ’ and 
the other ‘The case of tho Nashville.* 
In ‘ Tlio Times * of 6 Dec. 1861 appeared 
the first of a series of long and weiglity 
letters, over tho signature of ‘ Historiciis,’ 
dealing chielly with questions of inter- 
national law arising out of tho American 
civil war. The letters were continued at 
intervals till 1876 and covered a wide field 
of political controvomy. Throughout life 
he remained a constant correspondent 
of ‘ The Times ’ on all manner of political 
themes, in later years under his own name. 
Tho aim of the early ‘ Historiciis ’ letters 
was to deny tho Southern Stales the title 
to recognition as belligerents, and 10 define 
the obligation of neutrality on iilngland’s 
part. In 1863 Harcourt collected some 
of the letters under the title ‘ D;ttcrs by 
Historiciis on Some Quest Jons of biter- 
national Law,’ and in 1865 others appeared 
in a volume as ‘ American Neutrality.* 
The letters, which had a marked ellect 
upon political opinion, established tho 
writer’s reputation. Lord John Russell 
wrote to Harcourt in 1868 thanking him for 
tho help he had rendered to the maintenance 
of peace between England and the United 
States. 

He was appointed a member of the 
Neutrality Laws Commission in the same 
year, and signed the report with a qualifi- 
cation deprecating any extension of tho 
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punishment to thoso engaged in ship- 
building ior belligerents. lio also serv^ 
on the royal commissions on tlie laws of 
naturalisation and allegiance (ib70) and 
on extradition (1878). in 18U0 he was 
mtule a queen's counsel, according to Lord 
* yd borne in recognition of his grasp of 
international law. But a more important 
recognition of the kind was liis appointment 
in l«0y to the Whewell professorship of 
international law at Cambridge, vvhicn he 
held till 1887* Throughout that period he 
ddliverod lectures at increasingly irregular 
intervals and occupied looms m Trinity 
College which he decorated with elaborate 
heraldic ornaments. 

Meanwhile liarcourt was identifying him- 
self with politics, tliough he was stiii reluc- 
tant to abandon his career at the parlia- 
mentary bar. Ho was generally reckoned to 
be independent of party ties, and Disraeli, 

> whom ho knew well socially, offered him in 
1886 a safe (^nservative seat in Wales, which 
he declined. At the outset he chicliy con- 
fined his interposition in political discussion 
to the columns of ' The Times ' above his 
old signature of ‘ llistoricus.’ There he 
urged the co-opcration of both parties in 
passing a reform bill (12 Marcii, 10 iVpril, and 
7 May 1800; of. lour letters on parlia- 
mentary reform, 4 1^'eb., 11 April, 2 and 
9 May 1807, and on redistribution of parha- 
mentary seats, 24 June). On 27 May 1807 
he appealed, through * The Times,’ lor the 
commutation of the deatli scntencu passed 
on the h'enian convicts, and early in 1809 
advocated in the same paper the disestab- 
lishment of the li'ish Cliurch. 

On 29 June 1807 he delivered his lirst 
speech in London. The occasion was a 
public breakfast in yt. James’s Hall, held 
in honour of Lloyd Uarrisou, the American 
anti-slavery tidvocate. The chair was 
occupied by John Bright, and the^list of 
speakers included Lord Joim Kusseli, the 
Duke of Argyll, John ytuart iMill, Lord 
Granville, and George Thompson (Bass- 
MOEE Edwards, A Few Fooipnnla, 1900). 

Eext year he threw himself with grow- 
ing energy into the party strife. He advo- 
cated the disendowment of the Church of 
Ireland at a great meeting held on 10 April 
1808 in yt. James’s Hail, under the presi- 
dency of Earl iiuHsell, and agam on 22 June 
at a stormy meeting in the Guildhall. At 
a public bi'eakfast, given to John Briglit 
on 4 Jime by the Liberal Association, he 
eloquently acclaimed a new era of reform. 

On 18 Oct. he addressed a meeting of work- 
ing men at Birmingham, and on 10 Kov. 
vigorously supported the libeial candidates 
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for the City at Cauu<.)n ytieet Hotel 
during the general election. At the same 
time ne agreed to stand for Oxford in 
the liberal interest in company w ith Edward 
Cardwell, the senior sittuig member. His 
fine appearance and admirable platform 
manner greatly impi’essed tiic electors, and 
the two nberals were ^re turned by a large 
majority (18 iSov.). On Jan. 1870 and 
in many succeeding years Harcourt de- 
livered 10 the Ancient Order of Druids 
at Oxford eiaborato addiesscs on liberal 
j[ioJicy which attracted vast pubhu atten- 
tion. By degrees he wholly aoandoned his 
legal work for politics, and tnoreby sacrilicod 
10,000/. a year (Goschbm’s Li/e, 1 . 149). 

Harcourt s entry into parliament was 
looked forward to with interest. Gladstone 
on forming his lirst government in December 
1868 offered him tiie post of judge advo- 
cate general, which carried witii it a privy 
oouneillorship, but Harcourt declinea the 
oilice because a piivy councillorsliip was 
hold at that time to debar the holder, when 
out of oilice, from legal practice. His 
maiden speech on 23 jb'eb. 1869, against a 
pixiposal to repeal the Act of Aime by which 
members aooepting office under the crown 
vacate their scats, jus tilled expectations. 
He was active in the discussion of the liish 
Church bill during the session. Gladstone 
acknowledged his ability hs a debater and 
auticipateU for him a greax parliamentary 
career. But liareouit showed himself 
no docile party follower, and seated below 
the gangway, soon constituted himself a 
constant and candid critic of the liberal 
government. On 5 March ho drew the 
attention of the house to the absence 01 
any rccoixl of election petition judgments, 
and obtained a x)romise from the attomoy- 
gencial to secure and lay them before tiie 
liouse. On the same day ho carried a 
motion to appoint a select committee to 
inquire into tiie law affecting tiie registration 
of voters. He was appointed chairman of 
this committee, and its dehberations re- 
sulted in the registration of parliamentary 
votei-s bill of May 1871. During the session 
of 1870 he eritieised many provisions of the 
goYerj.imentk Irish land bill, and of their 
elementary education bill. He opposed 
any sectarian religious education m the 
public sehuols apart from a reading of the 
{Scriptures (of. letters in The Times, 28 March 
and 10 Jun8), with the result that a clause 
was inserted forbidding the use of formula- 
rism distinctive of any religious seot^ He 
again championed religious^equality during 
the debates on the university tests bill 
in June, and urged that 'every College 
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incorporak'd with tho universities should be 
o^xju to jHjrsons of all religious opinions.* 
Over tlio army regulation biU of 1871, 
wliich, among other reforms, sought to 
abohsh the purchase of commissions in tho 
army, Haroourt came into sharp colhsion 
>vith Gladstone. While denouncing the 
custom of ‘ purchase,’ ho protested against 
Gladstone using tlie lioyal Warrant in pro- 
curing its abohtion. Tho governments 
attitude was strongly defended by tho 
attomoy-gencral, »Sir Kobert Collier, after- 
wards J8aix)n Monkswell, and tho soheitor- 
general, »Sir John Duke (attenvards iiaron) 
Coleridge, on two ditlerent grounds ot 
argument, and Harcourt dchghted tho 
house by asking in the language of New- 
market, whether the government was going 
to ^win with Attorney-General on {Statute 
or with {Solicitor-General on Pi-erogative.’ 

, Again in July he opposed that clause of 
the elections bill which sought to impose 
election expenses upon the constituencies 
on the ground that 'the people had long 
looked for the ballot as a boon ; they were 
now going to give them tho ballot os a tax.’ 
With persistence ho urged law reform on 
the notice of tho country and the liouse 
(cf. address as president of tho jurisprudence 
section of tiie {Social Science Congress 
meeting at Leeds, Oct. 1871, and The. 
Times, 8 Dec. 1871 and 3, 18, 21, and 28 
Dec. 1872). On 20 July 1872 he moved 
' that the administration of the law, under 
the existing system, is costly, dilatory, and 
ineliicient. . . .’ and, after a long Uebate, 
his motion was defeated only by a majority 
of fifteen. His activity both in and out of 
parliament helped to 'shape the Judicature 
Act of 1873, in the discussion of which he 
took a large part. 

in discussions on the ballot bill in 1872 
Harcourt carried against the government 
by 107 to 100 dn amendment substituting 
‘ with corrupt intent ’ for the wora 
^ wilfully ’ in tJie clause makiug it punishable 
for a man ‘ wilfully ’ to disclose tho name 
of the ^candidate for whom ho voted. On 
5 July he moved the second reading of tho 
criminal law amendment bill, which pro- 
vided that picketing should not bo mi bject 
to a crimhial charge. l)urmg November 
Harcourt attiickcd as an infrmgement of the 
right of public meeting A. {S. Ayrton’s bill 
for enabling the oilico of works to regulate 
pubhc moetmgs in the London parks. 

With equal independence and persistency 
Harcourt urged parliament and the 
country j^he need of reducing thd public 
expenditure, especially that on armaments 
(cl. Hansard, 1 April 1873). At his instance 
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Gladstone appointed early m 1873 a 
select commitiee, with Harcourt as 'one 
uf its members, to consider civil service 
expenditure. Li debate on the Irish Uni- 
vei-sity bill, on 13 l^b., he denounced the 
clauses which prohibittxl tho teaciiing of 
pliilosophy and modern liistory, declaring 
them to be ' tho anatiiema of tho Vatican 
against modem civilisation.’ On the defeat 
ol the second reading of this bill (March) 
Ghuistone I'csigned, but he resumed oilico 
owing to Hisraeh’s mfusai to form a minis- 
try. Ltitor in the year (Nov. 20) ISir John 
Duke Coleridge, then attorney-general, was 
promoted to tiie bench. His place was taken 
by {Sir Henry James [q. v. buppl. llj, Har- 
court’s friend and companion m the House 
of Commons below tlie gangway, wlio had 
been made sohcitor-general m tho pi-eced- 
ing {September. Harcourt accepted Glad- 
stone’s offer of James’s post of solicitor- 
geneClral (20 Nov.). He deprecated receivingf^ 
the customary honour ol knighthood, but 
was overborne by Gladstone, and he was 
knighted at Windsor Castle on 17 Dec. He 
was returned unopposed for Oxford on 5 Dee. 

Little opportunity was offered of testing 
Ills changed relations v;itl a government 
ol which he had been a somewliat rigorous 
critic and was now an olticial member. 
Tho dissolution of parliament, on 20 Jan. 
1874, practically ended his first experi- 
ence 01 office within three months. The 
liberals were heavily defeated in tho 
country. The return of Disraeli to power 
on 21 h'eb. placed Harcourt for tho first 
time in opposition. 

Ite-elecied for Oxford on 3 h"eb. 1874, 
Harcourt proved a formidable enemy of 
the new conservative government. But 
his interest in the hrst session of the 
new parliament was concentrated on tho 
public worsliip regulation bill, wliich, al- 
though not a government bill, was warmly 
supported by Disrach. A staunch protest - 
ant tiirougliout his career, Harcoui't en- 
thusiastically championed a measure which 
was designed to crush ritualism. Glad- 
stone was no less vehement in op^xisition 
to the bill, and sarcastically twitted his 
follower with ' displays of erudition rapidly 
and cleverly acquired ’ (cf. Harcourt in 
The Times, 11, 14, 20, 27, and 30 July 1874). 
But there was no permanent ahenation. 
Tlirough tho sessions of 1875 and 1876 
Harcourt was untiring in criticisms of 
conservative bills and policy, mainly on 
party lines. By liis vigorous attacR, in* 

* The Times ’ of 4 and 5 INov. (1875) on the 
Admiralty’s ' Slave Circular ’ authorising the 
surrender of slaves taking refuge on British 
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(13 July 1876) lie hastened the with- 
drawal of the circular ( t5 Nov. ). He ridiculed 
the royal titles bill of 1876, which made 
Queen Victoria Empress of India. Ho was 
foremost amon^ the critics of the merchant 
shipping bill (May). 

During tlie critical events in Eastern 
Euro|)e (1876-8) Harcourt was in the fore- 
front of the political iiattlc at home, de- 
claring the jirohlem to he ‘not how to 
maintain the TurkisJi government, but how 
safely to replace it ’ (speech at Oxford, 
0 Jan. 1877). When Gladstone moved 
the vote of censure on the government for 
their support of Turkey on 7 Alay, Ifarcourt, 
speaking in support, declai*cd that the 
Imell of the Turkish empire had sounded. 
In Jan. 1878 he denounced the government’s 
warlilai f)reparations when a conference for 
the sottliMuent of jieace bet ween Turkey and 
Hussia was in process of formation, and 
later in the year ridiculed the now treaty 
of Herlin as already ‘ moribund ’ (The IHtms, 
2 Nov. 1878). To the goveniment’s con- 
duct of affairs in Afglian and South Africa 
during 1878 luid 1879 Harcourt brought 
the same trenchant powers of attack. 
In a long speech on 31 March he put 
the blame of the Zulu war on Sir Bartlo 
Frew for carrying on, under the British 
flag, those very injustices from which the 
Zulus had so long suffered under the Boers. 
Nor was his activity in the House of Com- 
mons confined to external policy. In April 
1877 ho urgently pleaded for a widening of 
the scope of education at Oxford and 
^Cambridge and for increased endowment 
of research. During the session of 1879 
he was indefatigable in seeking to amend 
in committee the army discipline and 
regulation bill. 

It was not only in the House of Commons 
or in letters to ‘ The Times ’ that Harcourt 
mode his influence felt during this period. 
His speeches at public meetings through the 
country proved the finest rhetorical efforts 
of his career. For the most part carefully 
prepared, yet delivered so skilfully as to ( 
appear extempore, they were masterpieces 
of dignified eloquence and brilliant epigram. 
At liberal demonstrations at Oxford, 
Scaroorough, Sheffield, Southport, Liver- 
pool, and Birmingham (20 Jan. 1880, with 
John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain) he 
ridiculed the government’s policy of * bluster 
and bravado,° and his rhetorical energy con- 
spicuously supplemented that of Gladstone. 

In March 18^ Parliament was dissolved, 
and a general election immediately followed. 
The contest in Oxford was very keen ; the 
conservatives considerably ' reduced the 


liberal majorities, but Ilarcourt and his 
colleague (Sir) Josej^h Willi&m Chitty 
[q. V. Suppl. Ij were elected (3 April). The 
result of the general election was the 
return of 349 liberals, 243 conservatives, 
and 60 homo rulers. Dud Bcaconsficld 
resigned on 22 April. Desp i te thei r politica I 
differences, Harcoiirt’s private ndations 
witli the conservative statesman remained 
friendly till T^ord Boaconsfield’s death 
on 19 April 1881, when Harcourt attended 
the funeral at Hughenden. 

Delicate issues were involv ed in the choice 
in 1880 of a liberal prime minister. Glad- 
stone liotl abandoned to Lord Hartingtoii 
the leadership of the liberal party in 1876, 
and despite his active agitation in the 
country had not resumed his old jxrst. 
Harcourt, while energetic in support and ex- 
position of the liberal progr-amme, inclined 
to w hig doctrines. On 29 Dec. 1 874 he 
had written to Goschen (Li/c, i. 152) ‘1 
have been preaching whig doctrines pur et 
sim/ph ; they are my principles, and 1 mean 
to stick to them cmiie qne couteJ* He had 
urged on Hartington in Jan. 1876 the 
acceptance of the Icadersliip, chiefly to 
save the party from radical predominance. 
Although ho worked loyally with Glad- 
stone, ho was often puzzl^ by his apparent 
casuistry {Life of Ooschen, i. 163). Now 
he urg^ Hartington to become prime 
minister in virtue of his formal place of 
leader. He believed, he wrote to him 
(18 April 1880), that his sobriety would 
have more effect on moderate public 
opinion than ‘ all the oratory in the 
world’ (Holland, Life of Duke of Devon- 
shire, i, 271). But events took another 
course. Gladstone declined to serve in 
any other situation save that of chief of 
the now govcmmeiit, and ho again became 
prime minister. He at once formed a 
ministry. Harcourt was given the post of 
homo secretary, and was sworn of the 
privy council (28 April). On seeking 
re-clcction as a minister Harcourt was 
again op[)Osed at Oxford by his previous 
opponent, Alexander William Hall. The 
conservative organisation left no stono un- 
turncel to capture the seat, and Hall was 
returned by a majority of 64 (10 May). 
He was, how^ever, shortly afterwa^s 
unseated on petition, and the borough was 
disfranchised for corruption for the whole 
of that parliament. Harcourt was not 
long absent from the House of Com- 
mons. Samuel Plimsoll^[q. v. Suppl. 1] 
generously resigned his seat at, Derby in 
his favour, and he was elected without a 
contest on 26 May. 
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ILarcourt’.s first legislative measure was 
the Ground Game Act, or the hares and 
raldjits bill, tvhich he introduced on 27 May. 
Tho object nf the bill was the better pro- 
tection of tlie occupier of land against the 
ravages of li.i res and rabbits, and it providt'd 
tliat the occupier should hav(; equal rights 
with the landlord to kill and take ground 
game. The bill aroused tlio bitterest oppo- 
sition of a section of tlie tory party, and 
thougli the second reading was moved on 
10 dime, it was not lliially jwissed until 
27 August. The keen opposition brought j 
out all Tlarcourt’s adroitness in debate ; 
and retort. Tho elTect of the bill was 1 
the extermination of tho hare in many ! 
])arta of Kngland, but it went a long way , 
towards conciliating the farmers and 
practically killed tho agitation against the , 
Game Ijjiws. 

Select committees to inquire into tho 
state of British merchant shipping and 
tho London water supply next occupied 
Harcourt’s attention. As chairman of the 
last committee ho drew up a report (3 Aug.) 
which recommended that a single body 
directly responsible to the people of London 
should take control of all the London 
water supply (cf. Hansard^ 16 Feb. 1882). 
In the autumn he carefully considered the 
lx>sition of juvenile oilendcrs, advocating 
the use of the birch instead of detention 
in prison. His recommendation led to a 
marked reduction in tho number of juvenile 
criminal convictions (cf. speech at Cocker- 
mouth, 29 Oct. 1881). The revelations in 
Oct. 1881 of cruelty and abuses at St. Paul's 
Industrial School led liim to propose a royal 
commission to inquire into the whole system 
of industrial and reformatory schools [see 
Taylor, Helen, Suppl. 11]. Harcourt 
lirndy believed in capital pimishment (cf. 
Hansard, 22 June 1881) and he administered 
tho criminal law with merciful firmness. 

But j)olitical disturbances in Ireland soon 
absorbed the attention of tho government, 
and on Harcourt devolved the duty of 
carrying through the House of Commons, 
in the teeth of strenuous obstruction from 
the Irish members, tho coercive measures 
which the government deemed necessary in 
the interests of order. After long and stormy 
debates ( 1-21 March 1 881 ) he carried through 
the peace preservation (Ireland) bill, or the 
arms bid, which prohibited for five years, 
in certain districts proclaimed by the lord- 
lieutenant, the bearing of arms, and em- 
powered the police to search for them. 
Next year, after the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in tho 
Phoenix Park (6 May 1882), Harcourt 


introduced (11 May) tho prevention of 
crimes (Ireland) bill, which empowered 
I the lord-lieutenant, at discretion, to sus- 
pend trial by jury, and to substitute a 
commission of three judges of the Supremo 
Court, and granted an appeal to a court 
consisting of tlie whole of the judges. 
The bill, stringent though it was, met with 
tho general apjiroval of all parties in the 
house excejit the Irish members. The first 
reading w’^as passed, alter a short debate, 
by a majority of 305, although Mr. Dillon 
doseribi^d Harcourl’s sjieech as ‘ blood- 
thirsty.’ The debate, on the laUir stages of 
the bill proved a long struggle of endurance. 
The bill w'cnt into eommittee on 25 May, but 
it was not passed till 3 July, after a thirty- 
houi-s’ continuous sitting of the house 
(30 June-1 July), in the coui'se of which 
twenty-live Irish members w^ere suspended 
for wilful obstruction. Throughout the 
proceedings Harcourt showed firmness, 
excellent t(‘mper and indifi'erence to personal 
attack. The bill received t he royal assent 
on 12 July. An autumn session, 24 Oct. 
to 2 Dec., was occujued in reforming tho 
■ procedure of tho House of Commons. 

I Gladstone was absent orvvihg to ill-health, 

I and to Harcourt fell tho task of defending 
j the government’s Irisli policy against a 
! spirited attack. The London campaim 
of tho Irish dynamite conspirators in the 
spring of 1883 greatly increased Harcourt’s 
responsibilities. Li a circular to the police 
and local authorities, he urged the strictest 
supervision over the acquisition of explosives 
by the public. On 9 April ho introduced' 
into the house his explosive substance 
bill, which inllicted tho severest penalties 
for the unlawful j)ossessioii and illegal use 
of explosives. In the passing of the bill ho 
achieved a recoid in parliamentary legis- 
lation. His introductory speech was con- 
cise and masterly, and so well suited to 
the temper of the house that, within tw'o 
hours of his first rising, the bill was carried 
through all its stages. It was at once sent 
to the House of Lords, and its x^rogress 
was marked by the same celerity there. 
Throughout the troublesome montlis tliat 
followed, Harcourt, w ho was never without 
police protection, succeeded in stamping 
out the dynamite conspiracy. 

Meanwhile Harcourt continued in the 
recess to address great political gatherings 
throughout the country, defending with 
vigour tho policy of the government and 
attacking the opx)osition. His reception 
was invariably enthusiastic. On 26 Aug. 
1881 he was accorded tho freedom of the 
city of Glasgow. At Burton-on-Trent 
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(22 Jail. 1882), and at the Drill Hall, Derby 
(25 April 1882), his audiences numbered 
many thousands. At Derby ho pronounced 
a glowing eulogy on Gladstone, and when 
the prime minister at the end of the year 
contemplated resignation owing to ilhicss, 
* Harcourt urged liim to hold on. On 
10 Nov. many iniluential liberals met at 
the Westminster Dalace Hotel to promote 
the foundation of the National Liberal 
Club, and Harcourt proposed the creation 
of a political and histijrical library to be 
called ‘ The Gladstone Library.’ 

The general legislation for which Ilar- 
court was responsible during the rest of 
Ills tenure of otlice was small, in March he 
made a serious attempt to improve the 
conditions of labour in coal mines, and did 
much to extend the use of tlie Meuss 
apparatus where the presence of injurious 
gases made conditions uiihealtiiy. But 
the local government boaid (Scotland) bill, 
which he introduced on 29 June and which 
provided a board for Scotland, willi full 
and independent jurisdiction over local 
Scottish allairs, passed the Commons on 
17 Aug. 1889, only to be rejected by the 
House of Lords. » 

On 8 April 1884 Harcourt introduced his 
, London government bill, which had l)een 
long in contemplation. It sought to con- 
solidate the various governing bodies of the 
whole of London into a single corporation 
with full control of a large and delined area. 
The debate continued, witli intervals, till 
9 July, but the complexities of the bill and 
the ceaseless opposition wliich it aroused 
forced Harcoui't reluctantly to abandon the 
measure. Meanwiiile he was active both 
in parliament and the country in tlic struggle 
with the House of Lords over the franchise 
biU of 1884, and was as effective as the 
circumstances admitted in defence of the 
Egyptian policy of the government. He had 
supported Lord Hartington, the secretary 
for war, in despatching General Gordon in 
1884 to the relief of Khartoum, On the 
fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon 
(26 Jan. 1886) he resisted with rhetorical 
force the vote of censure on the govern- 
ment which was moved by Sir Stafford 
Northoote and brought the government 
majority down to fourteen. The govern- 
ment did not long survive. On ^16 May 
1886 Gladstone announced that a part of 
Harcourt’s Crimes Act (Ireland) would be 
renewed, and on 8 June the Irish members 
and the tories combined on an amendment 
to the budget and the government was 
defeated by 264 to. 252, Gladstone and 
his government at once resigned and Lord 


Salisbury became prime minister. Undbr 
the new government Harcourt succeeded in 
replacing a clause struck by the Lords out 
of the Kcgistration Bill (July 23), which 
abolished the electoral disqualiiication of 
receipt of medical relief. During the month 
he censured the favoural>le reception by 
the government of Mr. PariicH’s motion for 
an inquiry into the conduct of Lord 
Spencer’s administration in regard to the 
Maamtnisna and other murder cases. At 
the same time he declared Ids imwillipgness 
to support any future measure of coercion. 

At the general election in November 
Harcourt’s scat at Derby was contested, 
but ho retained it without much difficulty. 
He devoted most of his time to an energetic 
campaign outside his const ituoncy. Wliile 
powerfully supporting his party, ho dis- 
sociated himself at Blandford (24 Sept. 
1885) from Mr. Chamb(Tlain’s extreme 
radicalism. The final itisult of the^ general 
election was that the conservatives and 
Barncllites exactly balanced the liberals, 
a difficult situation^ wJiich c;aused Harcourt 
disquietude. On 6 Dec. 1885 he wrote to 
Hartington that he looked ‘forward l-o 
the tory government keeping up the 
Pamellite alliance, and so discrediting 
themselves ’ (Lift of Duke of Devonshire, 
ii. 26). {Speaking at Jjowestoft next day 
ho deprecated an early return of the liberals 
to office, preferring for his part that ‘ the 
tories should stow in the Pamellite juice, 
until they stank in the nostrils of the country’ 
(The Times, 8 Dec. 1885). On 17 Dec. 1885 
he declared Idmself in the depths of despair 
at party prospects, and divided the blame 
for the crisis between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Gladstone. Meanwhile rumours spread 
abroad that Gladstone was about to ^mit , 
homo rule into the party programme, but no 
word of that intention was communicated 
by Gladstone to his colleagues. On 28 Dec. 
Harcourt met Hartington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Charles Dil&e in London, 
and wrote jointly to Gladstone entreating 
him to give a straight answer respecting 
his intentions about homo rule, and to 
consult his coUeagues before committing 
himself to a new policy. 

Parliament met on 12 Jan. 1886, and 
the current rumour of Gladstone’s conver- 
sion to homo rule was confirmed. The 
conservative government was delated by 
a combination* of liberals and hon^ rulers^ 
and Gladstone again became prime minister, 

1 February. Lord Partington, Sir Henry 
James, and Goschen ^at once declined to 
entertain a measure of home rule. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan 
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agn?Gd to coTiaidor its details, without much 
ho|)o of fmal assent. Harcourt liad no 
hesitation in accepting Gladstone’s guid- 
ance. Party loyalty was a paramount obliga- 
tion. He ^\ ()uld not desert tlic party sliip 
and was sanguine of an early reunion with 
former colleagues who refused to join a liome 
rule cahiiiel. He was very active in helping 
Gladsbmo to form the new ministry. He 
took'the post of chancellor of the exchequer. 
Htj’^thua definitely became Gladstone’s 
firstr lieu ten ant. Ho was acting leader of 
th(^ house in the prime minister’s absence, 
with the r(‘ version, according to frequent 
precedent, to the headship of the govom- 
memt whenever a vacancy should arise. 

Early in March Harcourt, while announc- 
ing the gov'ernment’s refusal to de.al that 
session with disestablishment in Wales, 
treated the proposal with benevolence. On 
8 April Gladstone introduced his home 
rule bill. Harcourt supported it in a 
powerful and impressive speech. All other 
methods of restoring tranquillity to Ireland 
had failed. The apparent suddenness of 
his conversion exposed him to bitter attack 
from the opposition and from dissentient 
lib(;rals. He retorted that ho had re- 
pudiated ill the previous year the policy 
of coercion, and that homo rule was the 
only alternative. 

Harcourt’s first budgei,, which ho intro- 
duced on 15 April, was unexciting. A 
deficit of two and a half millions was to 
be supplied by (3xisting taxes. The only 
innovation abolished, at a cost of 16,000/., 
the tax upon beer brewed in cottages with 
a rental under 81. 

On the second reading debate of the 
home rule bill, which Gladstone moved 
on 10 May, Harcourt made one of the best 
speeches in defence, but the division, which 
\va8 taken on 7 Juno, gave the government 
only 311 votes against 341. 

At the general election which followed 
Harcourt retained his seat at Derby with 
difficulty, but outside his own constituency 
ho prosecuted a vigorous campaign. With 
his aggressive temper there went a curious 
sensitiveness to attack by his former col- 
leagues, and when Lord Hartington was an- 
nounced (in June 1886) to speak against 
him at Derby, Harcourt wrote to protest, 
with the result that Lord Hartington 
cancelled his engagement. The conserva- 
tives, however, returned tOj{K>wer with a 
working majority of 113. BCarcourt’s term 
of office as (diancellor of the exchequer 
ended on 20 July, having lasted less mm 
six months. He was succeeded by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and from the opposi- 


tion benches mercilessly criticised the new 
government’s Irish programme at the open- 
ing of the new parliament. But Harcourt 
still hoped to re-unito the liberal party, , 
and at the end of 1886 ho suggest'd a 
conference vdth that end. On 13 Jan. I^>rd 
Horscholl, Harcourt, and Mr. (afterwanls 
Viscount) Morley, representing the liberals, 
met Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan ,rej)reson ting the liberal -union ist s , 
at Harcourt’s London house. The delibera- 
tions continued at frequent intervals for 
two months, when the Round Table con- 
ference broke up without tangible results. 

During the Salisbury parliament, 1886- 
1892, Harcourt, next to Gladstone himself, 
did more than any man by speeches in 
the House of Commons cand the country 
to keep up the spirits of the liberal party. 
Ho was relentless in attack on the coercive 
|X)licy of the conservative government in 
Ireland. Through 1887 ho (lenounced the 
government’s ireal;ment of the attacks on 
Parnell and his colleagues by ‘ Tlie Times * 
newspaper and strongly censured the 
constitution of the royal commission of 
inquiry into the charges. At the same 
time ho fought hard a reduction in 
national expenditure : ho championed the 
social rc'forms of the party programme. 
Brilliant passages of arms with Mr. Cham- 
berlain delighted the house. But Harcourt 
was no blind partisan. Ho helped to im- 
prove the govfTnment’s Irish land bill, July, 
and the Allotments Act, Aug. 1887. 

In the course of 1889 Harcourt delivered 
no less than nineteen sot si>eec]i(3S at various 
liberal demonstrations in different parts 
of the country. His services to Gladstone 
proved invaluable and the relations between 
the two soon grow very close. During the 
Whitsuntide recess Gladstone stayed with 
him at Malwood, his country residence in the 
How Forest which he acquired in 1885, and 
Harcourt returned the visit to Hawardon 
in October. On the first night of the next 
session (12 Feh. 1890) Harcouft moved to . . 
condemn the publication of the Pigott 
letters in *The Times ’as a breach of privi- 
lege, but after a stormy debate, which 
last^ the whole evening, the motion was de- 
feated by 260 to 212. During the session he 
opposed in his old ‘ Historicus ’ vein, by 
a long array of precedents and authorities, 
the cession of Heligoland to Germany.^ 
Towards the end of the summer the position 
of affairs was hopeful for the liberal party, 
but the condemnation of Pfimell in ^e 
divorce court on 17 Nov. raised a new 
difficulty. On 21 Nov. Harcourt and Mr. 
John Morley attended the annual national , ^ 
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liberal conference at Sheffield, and after 
tlus meeting they iiiforined Gladstone 
of the delegates’ opinion that the con- 
tinuation of Parneirs leadership of the 
nationalists would bo disastrous to homo 
nile. Harcourt discussed tli(' point with 
Gladstone, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. John 
Morley,and Lord Granville at Lord Rcndcl’s 
house in Ijondon on 24 Nov. 1890. In the 
result Glatlstone repudiated Parnell as 
leader of the Irish party. A split among 
the nationalists followed, and the liberal 
position in the House of Commons was 
weakened. 

During the session of 1891 Gladstone’s 
health often kept him away from the 
house, and Harcourt filled his place as 
loader of the opposition. Speaking in 
different parts of the country, he urged 
legislation in the interest of the agricultural 
lahouror, the compulsory purchase of land 
for small holdings, local power to restrict 
the sale of liquor, declaring that home rule 
itself was insufficient to bring the liberals 
back to office. Home rule, disestablish- 
ment of the church in Wales, local control 
of liquor traffic, electoral reform, payment 
of members of parliament, the establish- 
ment of district councils, and the ending or 
mending of the House of Lords formed the 
Newcastle programme of the party which 
was formulated by the National Liberal 
Pederation at Newcastle on 2 Oct. 1891, 
when Gladstone gave it his benediction. At 
Glasgow in October Harcourt championed 
'with vigour the pronouncement which gov- 
erned the policy of the party Cor the next 
f our years. Ho was indefatigable in pressing 
the programme on the notice of the country, 
addressing upon it twenty-two public 
meetings next year. In the House of 
Commons he was not less active. In the 
session of 1892 he strenuously opposed 
Mr, Balfour’s Irish local government bill, 
which passed its second reiuling on 24 May 
and was shortly afterwards withdrawn. 

From the beginning of the year till after 
the dissolution of parliament on 29 June 
1892, Harcourt sought to heal differences 
within the party and held several conferences 
at his private house with members of the 
extreniv^ radical wing. At the end of June 
parliament dissolved, and at the ensuing 
general election 355 liberals and nationalists 
wore returned, and 315 conservatives and 
liberal-unionists, thus giving a majority of 
40 pledged to home rule. To Harcourt’s 
efforts the result was largely due, but though 
refurned at the head of the poll in his own 
constituency, it was by a considerably 
reduced majority. On 16 Aug. Gladstone 


again became prime minister with Har- 
court as chancellor of the exchequer. 

Parliament met on 31 Jan. 1893, and the 
government’s programme embraced not only 
home rule but bills for regulating a local 
veto, employers’ liability, and local govern- 
ment. Gladstone’s ago and infirmities 
devolved on Harcourt, his lieutenant, a 
large share of the work of leading the house. 
Besides his budget, ho too]< charge of the 
local veto bill, which pro\ ided that, on 
the demand of one-tenth of the municipal 
voters in any borough or ward, a vote might 
be taken which, by a majority of two-thirds 
of those actually voting, could extinguish 
every public-house licence in that area for 
a period of three years. The measure awoke 
bitter opposition, and was abandoned, 
to be reintroduced early in 1895. Har- 
court’s budget, which ho introduced on 
24 April, avoided surprises for lack of time. 
A deficit of 1,674,000^. was met by raising 
the income tax from 6d. to Id, The session 
was mainly occupied by the home rule 
bill, which passed the third reading in the 
House of Commons on 1 Sept, by a majority 
of 34 and was rejected by the House of 
Lords on 8 Sept, by 419 against 41. The 
bill was thereupon for the time reluctantly 
dropped by the government. During the 
following autumn session Harcourt was 
prominent in the debates on the parish 
councils bill, which carried the session on 
to 10 Jan. 1894. At the beginning of Feb. 
the House of Ijords amended the parish 
councils bill and greatly altered its poAvers. 
Harcourt, speaking at the annual conference 
of the National liberal Federation at 
Portsmouth on 14 Feb., strongly denounced 
the action of the upper house, which he 
described as ‘the champion of all abuses 
and the enemy of all reform.* On 1 March 
Gladstone made his last speech in the House 
of Commons, and on the same day attended 
his last cabinet council. Harcourt spoke 
a few words of ‘ acknowledgement and 
farewell,* of which Gladstone wrote to the 
Queen that they were * undeservedly * kind. 
Two days later parliament was prorogued, 
and on the same day Gladstone resigned. 
The Queen on her own responsibility, and 
Avithout consulting Gladstone, sent for 
Lord Rosebery, secretary for foreign affairs, 
and ho consented to form a ministry. 

The choice was a disappointment to 
Harcourt. He had Avell earned the rever- 
sion of the premiership. Entering public 
life when Lord Rosebery Avas at Eton, ho 
had borne the brunt of a long stem fight 
and had acquired a wide experience of 
parliamentary ways. Since 1885 ho had 
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fought with tiutiring energy the battles of 
his party in ami out of parliament. To 
the liberal (‘auae ho hacl been a pillar of 
strength. I’lio majority of the liberal party 
regarded him as their champion. But 
Harcourt’s loyalty to party and his con- 
viction of its value were (in J^ord Morley’a 
phrase) ‘ indestructible .instincts,’ and ho 
consented to serve under Lord Rosebery 
in his fonm r olfico. When parliament met 
on 12 March 1894 ho took his place as 
leader of the House of Commons. 

The next sixteen months were the most 
strenuous period in Harcourt’s political 
career. As leader in the House of Commons 
of a party with a snicall majority and a large 
and contentious programme, he exhibited 
unexpected skill, tact, and patience. His 
opinions did not always coincide with 
those of the prime minister, and, though 
for the most part they worked together in 
harmony, the cabinet councils wore not 
free from friction. Both announced before 
the opening of parliament (12 March) 
adherence to the Newcastle programme, 
and Harcourt promised early legislation 
on the subject of temperance, to which ho 
deemed himself personally pledged. 

On the day after parliament re-assembled 
with Harcourt at the head of the House of 
Commons, the government suffered defeat. 
Hcfiry Labouchore’s amendment to the 
address, praying her Majesty to abolish the 
veto of the House of Lords, was carried 
against Harcourt’s advice by 147 to 145. 
On 16 April Harcourt introduced his famous 
death duties budget. The estimated deficit 
for the year was 4,502,000Z. The main 
principle of the bill was the abolition of the 
existing probate duty, the account duty, and 
Goscheiv’s addition to the succession duty, 
and the imposition of a single graduated 
tax called the estate duty, chargeable on 
the principal value of all property, whether 
real or personal. The tax was graduated 
from one per cent, on estate of a value be- 
tween 100/. and 500/. to a maximum of 
eight per cent, on estates over 1,000,000/. 
It proposed that the legacy and succession 
duties should be made identical in their 
application to realty and personalty.# The 
income tax was raised from Id. to 8d., but 
the limit of exemption increased from 
150/. to 160/. The abatement on incomes 
up to 400/. was raised from 120/. to 160/., 
and a new abatement of 100/. created on 
incomes from 400/. to 500/. An increase 
of sixpence per barrel on beer and 
sixpence per gallon on spirits was im- 
posed for one year only. A determined 
opposition was offered to the measure, and 
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for three months it was subjected to^every 
form of attack. But Harcourt hatl made 
himself familiar with every detail, atul h <5 
met all criticisms with a firmness and con- 
ciliation which robbed the debate of much ’ 
of its bitterness. Despite resistance, ho 
carried his budget through the House of 
Commons on 17 July practically unimpaired, 
though by the narrow majority of 20, ami 
Avithout having once employed the closure. 
The bill was the moat important legislative 
achicvemiint of the year, and established 
Harcourt’s reputation as a financier. 
Its results fully realised the expectations 
formed of them. Its main principles were 
not disturbed when the conservatives re- 
turned to power in the folloAving year. 
During the rest of the session Harcourt 
helped to pass an evicted tenants (Ireland) 
bill and a local government bill for Scotland. 
The former bill was rejected by the House 
of Lords. The session closed on 25 Aug. 

I During the recess, Harcourt abstained from 
platform speeches. Ho made a holiday 
tour in Italy. Consequent rumours of 
resignation were emphatically denied in a 
speech at Derby on 23 Jan. 1895, when amid 
scenes of great enthusiasnr he denounced 
the House of Lords. 

The session of 1895 opened on 5 Feb. 
under exceptional difficulties for the govern- 
ment, whoso original majority of forty had 
fallen to leas than twenty, mainly owing to 
the defection of the Pamollitc group. The 
party programme included Welsh disestab- 
lishment, control of liquor traffic and 
plural voting. On 8 April Harcourt intro- 
duced his local liquor control bill, which 
mainly differed from that of 1893 by re- 
ducing the number of licences on the vote 
of a bare majority, at the same time as all 
licences were prohibited by a majorityf of 
two-thirds. The bill was read the first 
time before the Easter recess. On 2 May 
he introduced his fourth and last budget. 
He applied a realised surplus of 776,000/. to 
the reiluction of debt and re-imposed the 
temporary tax of 1894 of sixpence per 
gallon of beer (yielding 500,000/.) in order 
to meet an estimated coming deficit of 
319,000/. and provide a surplus of 181,000/. 

At the conclusion of his speech he declared 
that a continuation of the rise in national 
expenditure which had marked the last 
few years must inevitably lead to grave 
embarrassments. No serious opposition Avas 
offered to th(^ measure, and it Avas finally 
passed on 10 May. 

Most of May and June was devoted to 
the Welsh disestablishment bill. But the 
unexpected defeat of the government. 
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by a majority of seven, on 21 June, on a 
motion dealing with the supply of cordite, 
led to their immediate resignation: On 
r24 June, when Harcourt announced his 
retirement, Kto descrihed the office of leader 
of^ the House of Commons as ‘one of 
greater responsibility and higher obligation 
.even than any office under the crown.* 
The highest of his ambitions was ‘ to stand 
well with the House of Commons.* It was 
his last speech as a minister of the crown. 

The general election that followed was 
disastrous^ for the liberal party. Harcourt, 
while he appealed to his constituents for 
a mandate to deal with the House of liords, 
and to pass the remainder of the Newcastle 
programme, emphasised the urgent need 
of temperance legislation. The plea was 
not popular. On 18 July the two liberal 
candidates at Derby, Harcourt and Sir 
Thomas Roe, were both defeated. The 
final result of the electoral conflict was to 
put the conservatives into power with the 
large majority of 152. For the second time 
Harcourt had to seek a new constituency, 
and West Monmouth was generously va- 
cated in his favour by Cornelius Marshall 
Warmington, K.^)., who was created a 
baronet in 1908. Although the liberal 
majority there was over 5000, the seat 
was eontestcfl, but Harcourt succeeded in 
slightly increasing the majority. Parlia- 
ment met on 12 Aug. for the passing of 
supply, and was prorogued on 5 Sept. 
Harcourt spent the greater part of the next 
four months in retirement at Malwood. 

Parliament met on 11 Feb. 1896. and 
Harcourt once more led the opposition with 
unabated vigour. Speaking at Bourne- 
mouth on 11 March 1896 he pledged the 
libsral parfy to the principle of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, to a reform of registration 
and of the House of T-iords, and to the 
cause of temperance. During the session 
he attacked the advance of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army into the Soudan, and asked 
for an inquiry into the circumstances of the 
Jameson Raid. After the trial of Dr. 
Jameson, Mr. Chamberlain moved for a 
select committee to inquire into recent 
events in Africa (30 July), and he accepted 
Harcourt’s amendment to extend the in- 
quiry to the raid itself. Ho was appointed 
a member of the committee, but only one 
meeting was held before Parliament was 
prorogued. From Feb. to July 1897 the 
committee continuotl its work at short 
intervals. Harcourt was prominent in ex- 
amining' witnesses, and his examination of 
Cecil Rhodes, though seve^ and search- 
ing, was universally admitted to be just. 


Finally in Jidy Harcourt signed the majority 
report, which condemned the raid and 
censur^ Rhodes, but exonerated the 
colonial office and the high commissioner. 
Some members of his own party complained 
that the findings of the committee were 
inconclusive. Labouchere accused the two 
front benches of a conspiracy of silence, 
and declared that the committee had 
failed to probe the matter to the bottom. 
Harcourt defended the committee’s deci- 
sion, which was the only one that the evi- 
dence justified, but he failed to conciliate his 
critics. Some years later, on 20 Fob. 1900, 
when party feeling over South Africa was 
ninning high, he supported an abortive 
resolution to reopen the inquiry into the 
raid with a view to further investigation 
of the nimours that Rhodes’s agents had 
endeavoured to implicate state officials in 
London and the Oape. 

Meanwhile Harcourt ofTcred uncompro- 
mising opposition to most of the domestic 
measures of the'unionist government. The 
education bill, which was introduced on 
31 March 1896 and withdrawn on 18 Juno, 
Harcourt denounced as extinguishing the 
school hoards and reintroducing the religious 
difficiiltv. He treated with scarcely less 
vigour the agricultural rating bill, which 
was passed only after long and strenuous 
debate's. 

Internal differences hampered the in- 
fluence of the party. Harcourt rarely 
referred in public to Lord Rosebery, his 
titular chief, whose followers showed small 
respect for Harcourt. The * breach was 
widened by the Armenian massacres in 
Sept. 1 896. Gladstone came forth from his 
retirement to urge on England a moral 
obligation to intervene between' Turkey 
and her persecuted Armenian subjects. 
Harcourt expressed practical agreement 
with Gladstone in a speech to his con- 
stituents at Ehbw Vale on 5 Oct. Lord 
Rosebery promptly avowed his dissent 
from Gladstone’s and Haroourt’s views 
by resigning the liberal leadership. In a 
speech at Edinburgh (9- Oct.) he declared 
that the internal troubles of the party ‘ were 
not less than the external.’ No immediate 
steps wore taken definitely to elect a new 
leader. Mr. Morley asserted at Glasgow 
on 6 Nov. that it was at present enough 
for the party that Sir William Harcourt led 
them to admiration in the House of Com- 
mons. But Mr. Morley’s applause was not 
universally shared within the liberal ranks, 
and the wounds left by Lord Rosebery’s 
withdrawal failed to heal. Through the 
spring of 1897 Harcourt constantly com- 
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mented in the house and in the country 
on the attitude of the government towards 
the war between Turkey and Greece. His 
sympathies lay with Greece, and he urged 
the annexation of Crete to that countiy. 
In,: the result Crete ^ was liberated from 
Turkey, and ^ Christian administrator. 
Prince George of Greece, was made high 
commissioner. A TOlitioal tour in East 
Scotland followed in November, in the course 
of which he addressed large audiences. 

^ Harcourt stayed with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at Belmont Castle, receiving 
the freedom of Dundee (25 Nov.), and he 
revisited Kirkcaldy, the scene of his first 
parliamentary contest. During 1898 he 
constantly dtoussed the position of China. 
There at first he supported Lord 
Salisbury’s policy of ‘ the open door * 
and the preservation of the integrity 
of China. But ho oiiposod the lease by 
the British goveniment of Wei-hai-wei 
(5 April) and attacked the government 
(29 April) for accepting the principle of 
spheres of influence in place of a recognition 
of commercial freedom and equal rights of 
all nations. Li the House of Commons 
on 20 May, the day after Gladstone’s 
death, he paid an eloquent and touching 
tribute to liis old friend and leader, and at 
Gladstone’s funeral in Westminster Abbey 
(28 May 1898) he acted as a i^all-bcarer. 

Shortly afterwards ho turned from 
current politics to ecclesiastical controversy. 
In stubbornly ^opposing the government’s 
benefices hill thnjugh Juno, he resumed his 
early role of champion of protestantism 
and alleged a conspiracy hi the Church of 
England to overthww the principles of the 
Keformation. After the x^assing of the bill, 
until the end of the year he continued the 
controversy in letters to ‘ The Tunes * on 
‘ Lawlessness in the Church,’ wliich ho 
collected in a volume called ‘ The Crisis in 
the Church.’ Ho accused the clergy of 
violating the vows Under which they were 
ordained. Ilarcourt’s attack on ritualism 
excited a wide discussion and led to tho 
prohibition by the bishops of some ritu- 
alistic practices which were current in 
advanced churches. The decision oi the 
two archbishops agamst the ceremonial 
use of incense and processional lights 
(Aug. 1899) brought forth a triumphant 
letter from Harcourt in ‘The Times,’ 

During the parliamentary recess of 1898 
Harcourt’s public appearances were rare, 
but at Aberystwith on 26 Oct., where he 
opened tho new University College buildings, 
and at tho City of London’s banquet to 
Lord Kitchener on 4 Nov. he commended 


the handlix^ By the government ot the 
Fashoda difficulty. Meanwhile Haroourt’s 
relations with the imperialistic lection, of his 
party who oontinued to regard Lord Rose- 
l^ry as leader were ^wmg increasingly 
strained. His authority was questioned 
through what he called the * sectional dis- 
putes and personal interests * which divided 
the ranks. 

;,On 8 Dec. he startled the public mind 
by announcing in a letter to Mr. Morley 
his resignation of the leadership of the 
liberal party in tho House of Commons and 
his resolution to * undertake no respon- 
sibility and to occupy no position the duties* 
of which it is made impossible for me to 
fulfil.* His retirement was followed by 
that of Mr. Morley, who, in a speech to his 
constituents at Brechin on 17 Jan. 1899, 
announced his withdrawal from active 
participation in tho x>olicy of tho front 
opposition bench. At a meeting of the 
lil)eral party in tho Reform Club on 6 Fob. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was elected 
Harcourt’s successor in tho leadership. 
Fine tributes were then paid to Harcourt, 
and, in addition to tho formal resolution of 
regret, tho meeting expressed ‘ its continued 
confidence in him.’ But exi)ericnco showed 
that there was small likelihood of his main- 
taining tho unity of tho X)arty. 

As a private member Harcourlf showed 
from time to time activity in criticism of 
the government. He condomned the sus- ; 
pension of tho sinking fund in April 1899 
and scorned an imperial x>olicy which failed 
to pay its way. At tho beginning of May 
ho supxK)rted tho church discipline bill. 
At a dinner of tho Welsh parliamentary 
party (0 May) ho vehemently advocated, 

I hi oiiposition to advice which Lord Rose- 
bery had lately tendered tho party, tho 
old programme of reform, and on 31 May, 
ill a sx)eooh at Nantyglo, ho urged England 
to develox> her present possessions rather 
than increase her obligations by tho addition 
of new ones. 

Of tho diilieultios with tho Transvaal 
Harcourt took a judicial view. Ko allowed 
tho need of internal reform, but on the 
outbreak of war (Oct. 1899), wliilo ho con- 
demned in tho House of Commons tho 
Boer ultimatum, he declared that ho was 
not satisfied that tho course x)ursuod by 
tho government had been ‘ in every respect 
most conducive to peace.’ His prophecy 
that tho war would cost 100,000,000/. 
was received with derision by the . tories. 
On 30 Jan. 1900 ho supported the vote of 
censure on the ^ conduct of the war and 
blamed the government for basing their 
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preparations on a contemptuous estimate 
of the character and resources of the Boers, 
but ho expressed his confidence in the ulti- 
m*ate success of the Jiritish troops, whoso 
valour ho eulogised. Btiyond some caustic 
criticisms of the government’s financial 
proi)osals, he figuKid little in the House of 
Commons dobaU's for the remainder of the 
’ first session of 1900, but during the general 
election in Sept, and Oct. he conducted a 
spirited campaign in his constituency of 
West Monmouthshire. He denounced the 
government’s ‘ audticious ’ attempt to con- 
fine the election to the issue of the war, 
and discussed social problems, emphasis- 
ing the need of comprehensive educational 
rofoijp, with the elimination of all sectarian 
influence, and of legislation in the cause 
of temperance. He was in his seventy- 
third year, but his energy and eloquence 
were unabated. He retained his scat by a 
large majority. * I wish 1 could join you 
in retiring ’ he wrote on 18 Oct. 1900 to 
Goschen who was resigning his place in the 
unionist government. ‘Your party can, 
with regret, afford it. Mine is too short- 
handed to spare a single man at the ropes.’ 

In the new par’iament Harcourt watched 
narrowly the course of events in South 
Africa. He declared that the cost of the 
war would have to bo borne by the British 
tax-payer and that it was idle for the 
goveniment to expect a contribution from 
^ the Transvaal (Hansard, 13 Dec. 1900). 
When on 14 June 1901 he and Campbell- 
Bannerman were entertained by the National 
Reform Union, Hareourt denounced the 
war as ’ unjust and engineered ’ and 
‘ recommended upon all sorts of false 
pretences,’ but was loss vehement in 
condemnation than his colleague. On 
16 Jan. 1902 he elaborately denounced as 
an unconstitutional violation of the statute 
laws the action of the governor of (y^ape 
Colony in suspending, on the advice of the 
Cape ministers, the constitution of the 
colony. Throughout 1903, in both speeches 
and letters to ‘ The Times * (5 and 16 Feb. 
and 1 April), he vigorously i^rotcsted 
against the introduction of forced labour 
into South Africa. In a letter to Lord 
Carrington, which was read (10 Feb. 1904) 
at a large protest meeting in Queen’s Hall, 
he described tlie project as ‘ throwing back 
the moral sense of the nation a whole 
century since the final emancipation of the 
slave.* Other questions which engaged 
Harcourt’s energies at this period were Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s budget proposals of 
1902, when he resisted the proposed tax on 
$ imported com. On 12 May he moved an 


amendment (defeated by 296 to 188) to the 
finance bill asking the iiouse to * decline 
to impose customs duties on grain, flour, 
or other artick'S of first necessity for the 
food of the people.’ During th(j same session 
he opposed Mr. Balfour .s education bill, 
which he declared did notliing for the cause 
of elementary education but threatened 
an educational civil war ; the bill not only 
destroyc'd the school boards but removed 
voluntary schools from ])opular contnd 
(cf. speeches to constituents, 8-9 Oct. 1902). 

Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of a reform 
in the fiscal system in 1903 roused Harcourt 
to fresh activity. Again both in speeches 
in the country and in letters to ‘ The Times ’ 
(13 July, 7 and 19 Aug., and 17 Nov. 1903) 
he reiterated his faith in free trade. Al- 
ways loyal to the Grown, Harcourt was on 
friendly terms with the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward VII. On 26 March 
1901, at a public meeting at the Mansion 
House, he seconded the resolution, moved 
by Mr. Balfour, in favour of erecting 
a national monument to Queen Victoria 
in front of Buckingham Palace. At the 
coronation of Edwa^ VII in 1902 he was 
offered a peerage, but this ho respectfully 
but fimily declined. He was made hono- 
rary fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on 14 Nov. 1902; Early in 1904 liis health 
showed signs of failing, and on 29 Feb. ho 
announced to his constituents liis inten- 
tion of not seeking re-election, at the same 
time prophesying victory Jor the unitexl 
party of progress. Even then his part in 
polities was not quite ended. In ‘The 
Times ’ (14 March 1904), under the heading 
‘ The Leader and the Led,’ ho wrote with his 
old incisiveness of the split in the tory ranks 
occasioned by the fiscal reform controversy. 

On 17 May he spoke in the House of 
Commons for nearly an hour on the finance 
bill. His last speech was delivered at the 
annual reception of the National Liberal 
Club on 27 July, when he protested 
against the growing wmit of eonsidora- 
lion exliibiled towaids the House of 
Commons by the employment of the 
closure and the ‘ guillotine ’ as the ‘ daily 
dram.’ By the death, on 23 March 1904, 
of liis nephew, Aubrey Venion Harcourt, 
the only son of his elder brother, Edward 
William Harcourt, Sir William succeeded 
to the family estates at Nuneham, Oxford- 
sliire. There his last days were spent in 
full possession of his faculties and of health. 
I’he evening before liis death ho appeared 
in his usual health. He retiied to rest at 
lus accustomed hour on IViday, 30 Sept., 
and quietly passed away in his sleep. 
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In a mcssago of condolence from King 
Edward VTl to Lady Harcourt tlio king 
described Harcourt as ‘an old and valued 
friend.* He was buried in the old church 
within the. gnuiiids of Nuneham on 6 Oct. 
The funeral was attended only by the 
tenants and the immediate relatives. A 
memorial serx ice was held at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on the same day. 

Harcourt was twice married: first, on 
6 Nov. ISoO, to Maria ’Dieresa, daughter of 
Thomas Henry Lister [q. v.] of Armitago 
Park, Yorksltirc, and of Liidy Thci-csa 
Lister, sistt r of LoixJ Clai*endon. She died 
on 31 Jan. 18(53, leaving two sons, of whom 
one died in infancy, and the other, I^ewis, 
bom on 31 flan. 1863, after acting as private 
secretary to his fatlier from 1882 to 1904, 
became first commissioner of works in 
8ir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s govern- 
ment in 1905 and colonial secretary in 
Mr. Asquith’s administration in 1910. On 
2 Deo. 1876 Harcourt married secondly 
Elizabeth, widow of Mr. J. P. Ivos and a 
daughter of John Lothrop Motley, historian 
and sometime United States minister in 
liondon. Lady Harcourt survives with, 
one son, Robert Vernon (6. 7 May 1878), 
liberal M.P. for Montrose burglis since 1908. 

The figure of Justinian, in the fresco 
* The School of Ix^gislation * at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, is a jjortrait of Harcourt 
at the ago of thirty-three. It was painted 
from a sketch, now at Nuneham, which was 
taken by the artist, G. P. Watts, R.A., in 
1800. The best portrait of Harcourt was 
painted by Mr. A. Cope, R.A., and was 
just linislicd at his death. It was intended 
as a gift to Harcourt liimsolf ; after his death 
it was ]U’csented to liis son, Mr. I^wis Har- 
court (in Feb. 1905), by a subscription of 
the liberal party, and it now Iiangs at Nune- 
ham Park; a copy was at tlic same time 
subscribed for by the National Liberal Club. 
A bust by Mr. Waldo Story was modelled 
ill Rome in 1899 ; the original plaster 
cast was presented by tlie sculptor to the 
National Portrait Gallery in 1907. A life- 
size statue of Harcourt, wearing the robes 
of a chancellor of the exchequer, stands in 
the menibcrs’ lobby of the 1 louse of Obm- 
mons. It is also by Mr. Waldo Story and was 
subscribed for by the members of the House 
of Commons, it was unveiled on 14 Jan. 
1906 by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
There w^ero porUaits in ‘Vanity Fair* in 
1870, 1892 (by ‘ Spy *), 1897, and 1899. 

In his youth remarkably handsome, Har- 
court assumed, later in life, robust pro- 
portions which were eminently suited to 
his vigorous and aggressive temperament. 


He sprang from a stock essentially conserva- 
tive and inherited an immense respect for 
tradition ; as soon, however, as he was 
convinced of the necessity for change, no 
man was more courageous or more earnest 
in his advocacy of radical mc'asures of 
reform. Perhaps his greatest achievement 
was the ])assiiig of his death duties budget 
in 1894, a measure which almost revolu- 
tionisccl the existing system of taxation. 
Essentially a House of Commons man, ho 
was a zealous guanlican of its traditions, 
and he preserved to the twcntietli century 
the granfi manner of the whig orators of the 
eighteiuitli century. Ho was one of the 
last and one of the greatest of the old 
school of Parliamentarians. # 

Harcourt ranks with the few men who could 
talk as brilliantly as they could write. Ho w'as 
an indefatigable worker, and his speeches, 
wliich were monuments of closely reasoned 
arguments, teeming with facts and illumin- 
ated by witty epigrams, were generally most 
diligently prepaied and delivered by the aid 
of copious notes. He was at his best, how- 
ever, when suddenly called upon to debate, 
and was never so hap])y as when he was 
fighting a hopeless battxb against over- 
whelming odds. Imbued with the spirit 
of the gladiator, ho possoswsed the gift of the 
advocate and could quickly concentrate 
his i)owors of picturesque invective, sar- 
casm and paradox. Instinctively an aristo- 
crat and living in an aristocratic at mos 2 )here, 
ho never hesitated to express his contempt 
for every form of meanness or pretension. 
Unable to suiTer fools gladly, and impatient 
of mediocrity, he earned the reputation of 
irascibility and hauglitiness. But beneath 
liis aggressive manner he possessed a large- 
hearted tenderness wiiich endeared him to 
those who knew him well, and ho was one 
of the few who preserved his friendships 
intact through the home rule sf)Iit in the 
liberal party. Valuing old associations, ho 
delighted to treasure uj) souvenirs of his 
friends and colleagues. Ilis wit and good- 
nature made hifu a favouritj in society. 
Nothing delighted him more than to gather 
round him a few kindred spirits, irresjjectiye 
of party or ci-eeil. In Ids home in tho New 
Forest ho was tlie ha^^piest and merriest of 
men. There ho pursued his favourite 
hobbies of gardening and dairy farming. 
A devoted husband and father, ho found 
in tho affection of Ids family a haven of 
rest amid a life of strenuous fighting. 

[Herbert Paul’s History of Modern England,^ 
1904-6 ; Morloy’s Life of Gladstone, 1903 
Earl of 8ci borne’s Memorials Family and 
Personal; Holland’s Life of the Duke of 
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Devonshire, 1911'; Elliot’s Lifo of Lord 
Goschen, 1911 ; Sir Robert Anderson’s 
Lighter Side of Official Life, 1910 ; [(Sir) Arthur 
Griffith Boscawen’s Fourteen Years in Parlia- 
ment, 1907 ; Justin McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times ; H,. W. Lucy’s The Disraeli 
Parliament, 1885, The Gladstone Parliament, 
J886, Tlio Salisbury Parliament, 1892, and 
The Balfourian Parliament, 1906 ; T. P. G. 
Coates’s Lord Rosebery, 1900 ; T. P. 
O’Connor’s Gladstone House of Commons, 
1885 ; Hansard Pari. Reports, 1868-1904 ; Ann. 
Reg., 1868-1904; The Times 1 Oct., 1904, 
and passim ; private papers in possession of 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt.] A. L. A. 

HARDWICKE) sixth Eabl or. [Seo 
Yobkb, Albbbt Edwabd Philip Aenby 
(186*1904), under-socretary of state for 
war.] 

HARDY, FREDERIC DANIEL (1827- 
1911), painter of domestic subjects, bom 
at Windsor on 13 Feb. 1827, was son of 
George Hardy, a musician to George IV, 
Que(3n Adelaide, and Queen Victoria, who 
showed some taste for painting. The eldest 
brother also, George Hardy (1822-1909), 
was a painter of domestic subjects, especially 
cottage interiors.,. Brought up to the musical 
profession, Frederic soon abandoned music 
for painting, in which his eldest brother in- 
structed him. In 1851 lie began to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy and British Insti- 
tution small but highly finished interiors 
with figures. Careful detail was combined 
with breadth and refinement, lie excelled 
in depicting cottage interiors, reproducing 
the surfaces of walls and brick floors iiith 
notable o£Eect. His work soon became 
popular. IIo exhibited ninety-three pic- 
tures at the Aoadernj^ between 1851 and 
1898, hve at the British Institution, and a 
few at other galleries. High prices were 
paid for his pictures at sales. * A Quartette 
Party’ fetched 810 guineas at Christie’s 
in 1873, and ‘ Reading the Will ’ 650 guineas 
« in 1877. Other of his works were ‘ A 
Christmas Party* (1857), ‘The Foreign 
Guest ’ (1859), ‘ Coal Heavers * (1865), 
‘The Late Arrival’ (1873), ‘Fatherless’ 
(1876), ‘ A Music Party ’ (1879), and ‘ The 
Pot Lamb’ (1888). lie also painted a 
few portraits. ‘ {Still Life ’ (1852) and 
* Sunday Afternoon ’ (cottage interiors) are 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 

‘ Children Playing at Doctors ’ (1863) at 
the Bethnal Green Museum; ‘Try This 
Pair ’ and ‘ Little Helpers ’ at the Corpo- 
ration Art Gallery, Guildhall, Loudon; 

‘ Interior of a Sussex Farmhouse ’ at the 
Leicester Corporation Art Gallery; ‘Ex- 
pectation ’ (interior of a cottage ^vith mother 
4 k and children, 1854) at the Royal Holloway 


College, Egham ; eighteen'pictures, of which 
two only/ Baby’s Birthday ’ (1867) and ‘ A 
l^lisdcal’ (1877) are dated, at the Muni- 
cipal Art Gallery, Wolverhampton; siiid 
‘ Tragedy ’ (four feet by six feet), lifesize 
figures in the box of a thoatro^(1880) at the 
City Art Gallcry/Leeds. 

On leaving Windsor, about^l852, Hardy 
after a short residence at Snell’s .Wood, 
near Amersham, Bucking! iamshiro,j[Bettlcd 
about 1854 at Oanbrook, Kent, [where 
his brother George and his, friends iThomas 
Webster, R.A. [q. v.], who" was related, to 
Hardy’s mother, John Callcott Horsley, 
R.A. [q. V. Suppl. II], George Henry Bough- 
ton, A.R.A. [q. V. Suppl. 11], and G. B. 
O’Neill also wprked. Like Webster, he 
had a studio in the house known as the 
‘ Old Studio ’ in the High Street. About * 
1875 he moved to Kensington but returned 
to Cranbrook about 1893. He died at 
1 Waterloo Place, Cranbrook, on 1 April 
1911, and was buried by the side of his 
wife in St. Dunstan’s churchyard. 

He married on 11 March 1852 Rebecca 
Sophia (d. 1906), daughter of William 
Dorrofield, of Chorley Wood, by whom ho 
had five sons and one daughter. 

[Private information; A. G. Temple, The 
Art of Painting, 302, 303 ; Ottlcy, Diet. ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists, Roy. Acad, and British 
Institution Exhibitors; Bedford, Art Sales, 
ii. 49-50; J. 0. Horsley, Recollections of a. 
Royal Academician, p. 338«] B. S. L. 

HARDY, GATHORNE GATHORNE-, 
first Eabl of Cranbbook (1814r-1906), 
statesman. [Seo Gathobnb-Habdy.J 

HARE, AUGUSTUS JOHN CUTH- 
BERT {1834r-1903), author, born on 
13 March 1834, at the Villa Strozzi, Rome, 
was youngest son in a largo family of Francis 
Guorgo Hare of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, 
by his wife Anno Frances, daughter of Sir 
J ohn Dean Paul of Rodborough. Au gustus 
Haro [q. v.] and Julius Hare [q. v.] wore 
his uncles. In August 1835 he was adopted 
by his godmother, Maria, daughter of 
Oswald Loycester, rector of Stoke-upon- 
Torn, Slu’opshiro, and widow of his uncle, 
Augustus Hare, his parents renouncing all 
further claim upon him. Educated first 
at Harnish Rectory (1843-6) he was sent 
in 1847 to Harrow, but ill-health compelled 
him to leave in the following year. He 
then studied under private tutors tili 1863, 
when ho matriculated at Uiiivorsiiy College, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1867. After 
residence abroad, mostly in Italy, from 
June 1867 till November 1868, ho returned 
to England. In the following year he under- j* 
took for John Murray a handbook of 
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‘Berks, Bucks and Oxfordshire * (1860). A 
* Handbook to Durham/ in the same series, 
followed in 1863. His adoptive mother’s 
failing health then made residence in a 
warm climato necessary, and, except for 
occ«asional visits to England, he remained 
abroad, mosfly in Italy and the Riviera, 
from 1863 till Juno 1870. In November 
of that year his adoptive mother died, and 
he sought to perpetuate her memory in 
‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life * (3 vols. 1872-6). 
The book subsequently ran into eighteen 
editions, and inaugurated a series of bio- 
graphies written by him in the same 
mildly deferential key. 

Hare mainly devoted his literary energy 
to the compilation of guide-books, material 
for which he gained in foreign tours. He 
sought to avoid the habitual conciseness 
and dr 3 mess of the ordinary guide-book, and 
mainly aimed at gathering up ‘what had 
already boon given to the world in a loss 
portable form ”( Walks in Roms, p. 3). The 
fruit of his own observation was combined 
with extracts from other books, often 
more copious than was justifiable. Free- 
man charged Haro with appropriating in 
‘Cities of Northern and Central Italy’ 
(3 vols. 1876) articles of his in the ‘ Saturday 
Review.’ He was accused, too, of copying 
‘Murray’s Handbook to Northern Italy,” 
and was involved in consequence in legal 
proceedings. But despite these complaints 
Haro’s practice remained unaltered. 

Haro was also an artist of some power 
in Avater-colour, and he illustrated many 
of his own works. An exhibition of his 
water-colour sketches took place in London 
in the autumn of 1002. 

In the latter part of his life Hare acquired 
a residence at Holmhurst, St. Loonards- 
on-Soa^ where he collected books and 
pictures. He WQ^ devotee of fashionable 
culture, and when in England much of his 
time was spent in visiting country-houses, 
where ho was well known as a raconteur of 
ghost stories. His large circle of distin- 
guished friends included Oscar II, King 
of Sweden, who decorated him with the 
order of St. Olaf in 1878. His ‘ The Story 
of My Life’ (6 vols. 1896-1900), a long, 
tedious, and indiscreet autobiography, owed 
its^ vogue to its ‘ stories ’ of society. He 
di^ unmarried on 22 Jan. 1903 at Holm- 
hurst, and was buried at Hurstmonceaux, 
Sussex. 

Hare also published : 1. ‘ Epitaphs for 
Country Churchyards,’ Oxford* 1866. 2. ‘A 
Winter jn Mentone,’|1862,[12mo. 3. ‘Walks 
inJRomo,’ 2ivol8. 1871;* 17th edit. 1906. 
4. ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ 1873. 6. ‘ Days 


near Romo,’ 1876 ; ‘1th edit. 1005. 6. 
‘Walks in London,’ 2 vols. 1878 ; 7th 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Life and Letters of h’ranccs 
Baroness Bunsen,’ 2 vols. 1878 ; 3rd edit. 
1882. 8. ‘ Cit ies of Southern Italy and Sicily,* 
Edinburgh, 1883. 9. ‘ Florence,’ 1884 ; 6tli 
edit. 1904. 10. ‘Venice,* 1884; 6th edit. 
1904. 11. ‘ Cities of Central Italy,’ 2 vols. 

1884. 12. * Cities of Northern Italy,’ 2 vols. 

1884. 13. ‘ Sketclies in Holland and Scan- 
dinavia,’ 1885. 14. ‘Studies in Russia,’ 

1885. 16. ‘Days near Paris,’ 1887. 16. 

‘Paris,’ 1887; 2nd edit., 2 vols., 1900. 
17. ‘North Eastern Franco,’ 1890. IR 
‘ South Eastern Franco,* 1890. 19. ‘ South 
Western France,* 1890. 20. ‘The Story 

of Two Noble Lives, Charlotte, Coilltess 
Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford,’ 3 vols. 1893. 21. ‘ Life and Letters 
of Maria Edgeworth,’ 2 vols., 1894. 22. 

‘Sussex,’ 1894. 23. ‘North Western 

France,’ 1895. 24. * Biographical Sketches,’ 
1896. 26. ‘The Gurneys of Earlham,’ 
2 vols. 1895. 26. ‘The Rivieras,’ 1896. 
27. ‘Shropshire,* 1898. 

[The Athenieum, 31 Jan. 1003 ; The Times, 
23, 27, and 28 Jan. 1903 ; The Story of My 
Life, 6 vols., 1806-1900 ; Who’s Who, 1903.] 

S E F 

HARLAND, HENRY (ISOl-ioo’fi), 
novelist, bom at St. Petersburg on 1 March 
1861, was only child of Thomas Harland, 
a lawyer of Norwich, Connecticut. Ho re- 
garded himself as heir to the baronetcy q|E 
Harland of Sproughton, co. Suffolk, which 
was not claimed by his family on the death in 
1848 of Sir Robert Harland, second baronet 
(G.E.C., Compute Baronetage, v. 1 55) because 
under the laws of Connecticut they would 
lose part of their property in that state. 
Brought up mainly in Romo, ho studied 
in the University of Paris, acquiring a 
knowledge of the life of the Latin Quarter 
which ho afterwards put to literary use. 
Subsequently ho studied in Harvard Univer- 
sity, though without graduating, and after 
returning for a year to Romo, where he 
wrote letters for the ‘ New York Tribune,’ 
be entered the surrogate’s office in New 
York. 

Harland commenced his literary career 
with ‘ As it was Writtem: a Jewish Musician’s 
Story,* which was published in London in 

1886. under the name of ‘ Sidney Luska.* 
It was a sensational novel, dealing with 
Jewish- American life. Many stories of 
the same typo followed under the same 
pseudonym, and although of no Ugh 
literary merit they brought Harland] both 
reputation and pecuniary profit in America. 

‘ Grandison Mather ’ (1890), one of the last,. 
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was reviewed in the ‘ Athcna3um ’ os ‘ a 
clever and lively novel by an author who 
deserves to bo better known in England.* 
Soon after 1890 Harland resolved to abandon 
sensational fiction, and coming to England 
set himself deliberaU'ly to develop a literary 
stylo. Thenceforth he spent most of his 
time in London. 

The first two books wliich appeared under 
his own name, ‘ Two Women or One T * 
(1890), an ingenious story of double 
personality, and ‘ Mea Culpa : a Woman’s 
Last Word ’ (1891), show no marked breach 
of affinity with his earlier work. But in 
1893, in ‘Mademoiselle Miss and other 
Stories,’ ho gave the first, if imperfect, 
evicteoe of an independent style. This 
little book was followed by ‘Grey Roses’ 
in 1895 and ‘Comedies and Errors’ in 
1898, dehcato studies which proved the 
writer’s mastery of the art of the short 
story. The influence of Mr. Henry James 
was visible in Harland’s work. Dis- 
cerning critics at once acknowledged his 

S romise, and from its birth in 1894 until its 
emise in 1897 ho was litcrarj’ editor of 
the ‘ Yellow Book,’ a quarterly literary and 
artistic magazine, which reckoned among 
its contributors authors and artists of an 
advanced jesthctic school. In 1900, through 
‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’ a full-length 
novel of artistic charm, Harland first be- 
came known to the general public. Similar 
work followed until Harland’s death at 
San Remo on 20 Dec. 1905. He marriinl 
Aline Mcrriam, of French extraction. Ho 
had no children. 

Besides the books already mentioned, 
Harland wrote, under the pseudonym 
‘ Sidney Luska ’ ; 1. ‘ Mrs. Pexeida,’ New 
York, 1880. 2. ‘The Yoke of the Thorah,’ 
New York, 1888. 3. ‘My Uncle Florimond,’ 
Boston, 1888. 4. ‘ A Latin Quarter Court- 
ship, and other Stories,’ 1890. Under his 
own name he also wrolc: 5. ‘The Lady 
Paramount,’ 1902. 6. ‘My Friend Pros- 
pero,’ 1904. 7. ‘ The Royal End,’ issued i^s- 
thumously in 1909. He translated Matilde 
Serao’s ‘ Fantasia ’ (1891), and wrote an 

introduction to a translation of Octave 
Feuillet’s ‘ Roman d’un Jeuno Homme 
Pauvre’ (1902). Mrs. Harland translated 
Matilde Serao’s ‘ Addio, Amore I ’ (1894). 

A sketch portrait of Harland is repro- 
duced in the ‘ Early Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley,’ who also caricatured Harland 
in the frontispiece to Jolm Davidson’s 
‘ Scaramouch in Naxos ’ (1889). 

[The Times, 22 Deo. 1905 ; Athonseuni, 30 
Doc. 1905 ; New International Enoyoiopaedia, 
1910.] F. L. B. 
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HARLEY, ROBERT (1828-1910), con- 
gregational minister and mathematician, 
born in Liverpool on 23 tlan. 1828, was third 
son of Robert Harley by his wife Mary, 
daughter of William Ste\ enson, and niece 
of General Stevenson of Ayr, N.B. The 
father, after some succes?^ as a merchant, 
became a minister of the ^Vcslcyan Metho- 
dist Association, and his frequent migra- 
tions on circuit gave his son Robert littlo 
opportunity of education. But his mathe- 
matical aptitude developed rapidly, and 
before he was seventeen he was appointed 
to a mathematical mastership at Seacombe, 
near Liverpool. He later served in the 
same capacity at Blackburn. In 1854 he 
entered the congregational ministry, and 
was stationed at Brighouse, Yorkshire, until 
1868, filling in addition the chair of mathe- 
matics and logic at Airedale Gollege during 
the latter portion of the time. 

From 1868 to 1872 he was pastor of the 
oldest congregational church at Leicester, 
and from 1872 to 1881 was vice-principal of 
Mill Hill School, where he officiated in the 
chapel. At Mill Hill he was instrumental 
in erecting a public lecture hall whore total 
abstinence w^as advocated, popular enter- 
. tainmonts were held, and varied instruction 
given. From 1882 to 1885 he was principal 
of Huddersfield College, and from 1886 to 
1890 minister of the congregational church 
at Oxford, where ho was made hon. M.A. in 
1886. Having fulfilled a ministerial ap- 
pointment in Australia, ho w^as pastor of 
Heath Church, Halifax, from 1892 until 1895, 
when he relinquished ministerial labours 
and settled at Forest Hill, near London. 
His energy and industry were unimpaired 
to the last ; ho fulfilled preacliing engage- 
ments in London and the provinces, and 
was unceasing in the public advocacy of 
temporanoo. 

Throughout his career mathematics re- 
mained Harley’s chief study. Ho devoted 
much time to higher algebra, especially to 
the theory of the general equation of the 
fifth degree. His conclusions, which were 
published in ‘Memoirs of the Manchester Lit. 
and Phil. Soc.’ 1860, xv. 172-219, were in- 
dependently reached at the same time by Sir 
James Cockle [q. v.]. Harley’s two further 
papers on the ‘ Theory of Quintics ’ (in 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics ’ 1860-2, 
iii. 343-59 ; v. 248-60), and an exposition of 
Cockle’s method of symmetric products in 
‘ Phil. Trans.’ (1860) attracted the attention 
of Arthur Cayley [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
carried the research further. In 1863 
Harley was admitted F.R.S. He acted as 
secretary of the A section of the British 
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Associatii)!! at meetings at Nonvich (1868 
and Edinburgh (1871), and was a vice- 
president <tf the mootings at Bradford 
(1873), Bath (1888), and Cardit! (1891). 

Ho failed to complete the treatise on 
qiiintics which ho liad begun, but con- 
tinued to 1 ‘ontributo papers of importanco 
on pure mathematics to the transactions of 
various soeietics. A masterly sketch of the 
hfe and w< )rk of George Boole appeared in the 
‘British (Quarterly Ueview* (July 1860), and 
a memoir of his friend, Sir James Cockle, 
is in the ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.* vol. lix. 

Harley died at Rosslyn, Wostbourno 
Road, Forest Hill, on 20 July 1910, and 
was buried in Ladywell cemetery. In 1854 
he married Sara, daughter of James Stroyan 
of Wigan ; she died in 1005. 

[Private information ; Biograph, vi. 1881 ; 
Tho Times, 28 July 1910 ; Harley’s Memoir of 
Sir James Cockle, Proc. Roy. Soc. lix. Men 
and Women of tho Time, 1899; Memoir of 
Roberi' Harley by Prof. E. B. Elliott in Proc. 
Loudon Math. Soc., sor. 2, vol. ix.] M. B. 

HARRINGTON, TIMOTHY CHARLES 
( 1851“! 9 10), Irish politician, born in 
1851 at Castletownbore, co. Cork, was son 
of Denis Harrington by his wife Eileen 
O’Sullivan. Educated at the local 
natir nal school, ho subsequently became 
an assistant teacher there. At twenty- 
six ho joined the teaching staff of the 
Dominican Bchool, Holy Cross, Tralee, co. 
Kerry, but mthdrow almost immediately 
and engaged in journalism. With his 
brother Edward he founded tho ‘ Kerry 
Sentinel’ in 1877, and edited it during the 
land agitation in the south. He finally 
handed it over to his brother. He found 
time to enter the law school of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1884, but did not 
graduate. He was in ^uU sympathy with 
the nationalist movement, and at tho 
invitation of Mr. Parnell, Avho rcoogniseil 
his organising power, he iiccepted in 1882 
tho post of secretary of the Land League. 
Tho success of the organisation was largely 
duo to Harrington’s ability and endurance. 
He suffered two terms of imprisonment 
under Coercion Acts, once in 1881 for 
three months, again in 1883 for two 
months. When the Land League wa.s 
dissolved and replaced by tho National 
League in 1882 Harrington became secretary 
of tho new organisation, and in 1886 was 
mainly responsible for devising tho for- 
midable ‘ Plan of Campaign ’ wluch greatly 
stimulated tho land war (cf. Davitt’s 
FaU of Feudaliam in Ireland^ pp. 614 sq.). 

In 1883, while in prison in Mullingar 
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under the Coercion Aot-s, he was re- 
turned unopposed as nationalist ]\I.P. for 
co. Westmeath. In 1885 ho was chxjfed 
M.P. for the Harbour division of Dublin, 
and retained (ho seat till his death. In 
1887 lie was called to (ho Irish bar, and 
during that and subsoqueilt years ho 
defended many of tho political prisoners 
in tho Irish courts. Ho had al really intulo 
a strong stand in tho press against what 
ho believed was tho unfair administration 
of justice in Ireland, and was sjiecially 
prominent in asserting the innocence of 
Miles Joyce, executed for tho Maamtrasna 
murders in 1885. Ho attended the trial* 
and published in pamphlet form ' The 
Maamtrasna Massacres, Impeachment of^ 
the Trials* (1885; reprint^ from the 
‘ Freeman’s Journal’). Much feeling was. 
aroused by his denunciation. His most 
important brief was that of counsel for 
Parnell in tho Parnell commission in 
1888-9 at tho law courts in Dublin. ^ 
His knowledge of tho country was of 
tho greatest service to Parnell’s leading 
counsel, Sir Charles Russell. While the 
commission was sitting ho was fined 600/. 
for contempt of court ftr tin article whicli 
appeared in the ‘Kerry Sentinel.’ When 
the split in tho Irish party took place 
owing to ParneH's condemnation in tho 
divorce suit, Harrington broke away 
from tho majority and supported Parnell, 
with whom his relations were always 
pcTsorially close. On Parnell’s death in 
1891 he served under Mr. John Redmond, 
ParnoU’s successor. In 1901, being then 
a town councillor of Dublin, he was 
clcctod lord mayor of Dublin, and 
held tho office for tho exceptional 
period of three years. HLs conduct in 
the chair w?is eulogised by men of all 
parties. While lord mayor hp took part 
in the land conference of 1902, which 
resulted in the Wyndham Land Act of 
1903. It was largely due to his efforts 
that the disujiitcd Irish party was re- 
constituted under Mr. Redmond in 1900. 

He filM many offices in Dublin with 
honour and dignity, and was appointed 
secretary of tho Dublin committee under 
tho Old Ago Pensions Act of 1909. His 
health was at this time precarious, and ho 
died on 12 March 1910 at his residence in 
Harcourt Street, Dublin, and was buried 
in Glasncvin cemetery near the grave of 
his famous leader. 

Harrington never had full scope for his 
abilities. Ho showed first-rate capacity 
as a barrister, but his political sentiment 
was too strong to permit him to concentrate 
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his powers on his profession. It is mainly 
on )iis record as secretary of the Land League 
that Harrington’s reputation rests. His 
refusal of government positions when he 
was in sore financial straits jjroved his 
thorough disinterestedness. He wius held 
* in liigli esteem by his political opponents. 
Ho married in 181)2 Elizabeth, second 
daughti^r of Dr. Edward O’Neill of Dublin, 
who, with five children, survived him. 

Besides the ))ampldet already cited, he 
published * A Diary of Coercion’ (1888). 

fOfivitt’s Fall of Feudalism, pp. 514 &c. ; 

^ O’Brien’s Life of Parnell, ])assini ; O’Connor’s 
Parnell Movement, passim : D’ Alton’s His- 
tory of Ireland, p. 348 ; Dod’s Pari. Com- 
panion ; Freeman’s Journal and Irish Indci- 
pendent, 13 March 1910.] D. J. O’D. 

HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE (1823-1 906), 
mystic, was b(3m of poor parents at Fenny 
Stratford, Buekinghamsliiro, on 15 May 

». 1823. In 1828 his parents emigrated to 
Utica, Now York state. Ho was an only 
child,- and lost }iis mother in his ninth year. 
Before he was seventeen he began to write 
for the press, and his versos attracted notice. 
Brought up as u Calvinistio baptist, he 
joined the univorsalists about 1843, and 
became pastor of the ‘fourth universalist 
church * of New York. In 1846 ho married 
Mary Van Amum (d, 1860), by whom he 
had two sons. A visit in 1847 to Andrew 
Jackson Davis, the Pouglikccpsio ‘seer,’ 
confirmed him in ‘ spiritualism ’ ; becoming 
a ‘ medium,’ he retired, along with James 
D. Scott, another ‘ medium,’ to Mountain 
Cove, Auburn, New York state; they 
edited the ‘ Mountain Cove Journal,’ and 
gathered a small community. Lake broke 
with Scott, and in 1848 organised on 
Swedenborgian principles an ‘ independent 
Christian congregation ’ in New York 
(called later ‘the Church of the Good 
Shepherd ’). He was what is called 
an inspirational ’ preacher; the effect 
of his sermon (1850) on behalf of chil- 
dren was the founding of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. With 1860 began his 
claim to bo the ‘medium’ of lengthy 
poems. * ‘ An Epic of the Starry Heaven,’ 
the first of these, was ‘suggested’ in 
Maph 1850, ‘ dictated ’ between 24 Nov. 
ana 8 Deo. 1863, and taken down by 
amanuenses, Harris being in a trance 
condition ; other pooms were alleged to be 
4 dictated’ by Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, Pollok, or Poo; among the 
amanuenses were Charles Partridge and 
S. B. Brittan, bis publish^. About 1856 
he married Emily Isabella Waters (d. 1883). 


Ho wroi(^ also in prose, and edited (Mav 
1867-Augu.st 1861) the ‘ Herald of LighL’ 
a spiritualist organ. Ho came to I^ngtaud 
in 1859, ])reaching in London, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Returning to 
America, with some English followers, 
in the autumn of 1861 h*' bought a small 
hill farm near the village of Wassaic, 
Duchess county, New York state, and 
here set up a communit} , styled ‘ the Use,’ 
consisting of twelve pcMsons in addition 
to liis own family. By the end of 1863 he 
had acquired a mill, close to the village 
of Anu'nia. He further set up the 
‘ first national bank ’ C)f Amenia, with 
himself as president, and began to engage 
in grape culture. His community, now 
numbering about sixty, was known as tlie 
‘ brotherhood of the new life ’ ; it included 
.several pcirsons of position, Japanese as 
well as American, some clergymen, and 
two Indian princes. Harris was in Eng- 
land in 1866-6, and in 1865 (March-Septem- 
ber) Laurence Oliphant [q. v.] contributed 
anon 3 miou 8 ly to ‘ Blackwood ’ his ‘ Pic- 
cadilly,* in wliich there is a covert allusion 
(April, p. 504) to Harris as ‘ an apostle of a 
new church ’ ; but it is not till the republica- 
tion in 1870 that Harris is extolled (p. 84) 
as ‘the greatest poet of the age/ and 
(p. 283) * the greatest man in Piccadilly.* 

‘ Oliphant in 1867 joined the ‘ brotheriiood,’ 
which in October migrated to Brocton, 
Chautauqua county. New York state, 
on the shore of Lake Erie; lienco the*' 
settlement was known as Salem-on-Erie. 
Various farms here, purchased with the 
Oliphants’ money and the proceeds of 
sale of previous holdings, were dovotod to 
vine-growing and wine-making. Harris 
taught a new mode of breathing, ‘open 
or divine respiration,’ wliich was to secure 
immunity from death. In virtud" of this 
mode of breathing Harris’s wine had mystic 
qualities, freeing it from ill effects ; hence he 
commended its use (and that of tobacco) to 
his followers, and opened a tavern for their 
benefit. Over Oliphant ho established an 
autocratic sway, sending him back to 
Europe in 1870, and regulating his marriage 
rclatiuns. Obedient to command, Oliphant 
with his wife and mother left Paris in 1873 
for Brocton and was completely enslaved 
by Harris. The ‘brotherhood*^ removed 
in 1875 to Fountain Grove, near Santa Rosa, 
California, where Harris had 1200 acres 
under vine culture. He broached a theory 
of celestial marriages in 1876; his own 
‘ counterpart * being the ‘ Lily Queen,* 
Jane Lee Waring, who bccamejhis third 
wife in 1892 in consequence of certain 
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alleged ‘ n^velalions * by IMiss Chovalier. publications in verso and prose iiioludo: 
The sjwll which bound tho Oliphants to 1. ‘ Juvenile Depravity and Crime in our 
him was broken in 1881 ; legal mecosuros City. A sermon,’ &c. [Mark x. 14], New 
compelled tho restitution of Oliphant’s York, 1850. 2. ‘An E])io of tho Starry 

in-operty at Brocton ; Oliphant’s final Heaven,’ New York, 1853 ; 4th edit, 
estimate of Harris is given in ‘Masollam’ 1854. 3. ‘A Lyric of the Morning I^and,’ 
(1886). Though he published nothing New York, 1855; Glasgow, 1869. 4. '* A 

between 1876 and 1891, ho privately cir- 1 L 3 Tic of tlie Golden Ago,’ New York, 
culated many etTusions in morbid verso, i 1856 (diot^ated Decern her- January 1854-5) ; 
There was always the cunning of the char- I Glasg()w, 1870. 5. ‘ Tiio \Visdom of 

latan about Harris’s mysticism; lattcwly i Angels,* part i.. New York, ,1857. 6. 

ho abounded in ideas on sexual matters, j ‘ Hymns of Spiritual Dtivotion,’ New 
sugar-coated for tho modem taste. In : York, 1858, 12mo. 7. ‘Arcana of Christi- 

1891 ho ])roclaimod that ho had attained 1 aiiity,’ part i.. New Y^ork, 1858 ; Appendix, 
the secret of immortality; a partial 1858; part iii., 1867. 8. ‘Regina: a Song 

rejuvenation of his powers w'as pleaded j of Many Days,’ New York, 1860. 9. ‘The 
in conlirination. Ho came to England, ! Brt«ith of God with Man: an Essay. . , of 
making a long stay in Wales. To America Universal Religion,’ 1867. 10. ‘ Tho Groat 

ho returned owing to liis wine jjremises Republic : a Poem of tho Sun,’ Now York, 
having been set on fire by a mob. Ho did 1867; 2nd edit. 1891. 11. ‘A Celestial 


not go to Santa Rosa, but romainod in 
Now York. In 1903 he was in Scotland. 
He died at Now York on 23 March 1906 ; 
tho fact (concealed by liis followers, who 
professed to believe that ho was asleep) was 
not made public till the following July. 
His romains wore cremated. His widow — 
his third wife — still (1912) survives, in her 
eighty-fourth year. 

A striking and not unkindly picture of 
Harris, drawn by Oliphant under the 
designation of David Masollam, portrays 
his ‘leonine aspect,’ his Semitic cast of 
features, his waving hair, overhanging and 
bushy brow, his eyes ‘ like revolving lights 
in two dark caverns,’ his ‘alternation of 
vivacity and deliberation,’ with changes of 
voice and expression making him by turns 
‘much blacker and brighter than most 
people,’ and ‘ looking very much older one 
hour than he did the next.’ Oliphant 
holds that Harris was honest at the start, 
but gave way to greed, unrestraint, and 
love* of power. His personal fascination 
was much akin to that exorcised by 
John WrocT [q. v.]. His gift of language 
and power of dramatic utterance wore 
remarkable ; but he had nothing now to 
say, nor had his theology any distinctive 
mark, unless his doctrine of the fatherhood 
and motherhood of the divine being be so 
counted. To an unbeliever most of his 
verse appears to consist of echoes and high- 
pitched twaddle; ho reminds the poet- 
laureate of Shelley (Austin, The Poetry of 
Uie Period, 1870, p. 227, ‘supernatural 
poetry ’ ). He attracted a few like Oliphant, 
of more wit than wits, but most of his 
worshippers were of the class that mistakes 
conceit for culture, and is agape for novelty. 
Apart from numerous sermons, Harris’s 


Utopia,’ Fromo, 1869 (account of the Brocton 
community, from tho ‘ Now York Sun ’ ; 
authorised but apparently not written by 
Harris). 1 2. ‘ Tho Lord : tho Two-in-Ono,’ 
Salom-on-Erie, 1876 (by Harris and Lily C. 
Harris). 13. ‘ Hymns of the Two-in-One ; 
for Bridal Worship in tho Kingdom of tho 
Now Life,’ Salem-on-Erie, 1876 (by the fore- 
going, under tho psoudonjrms of Ghrysanthous 
and Chrysonthoa). 14. ‘ A Weddii^ Guest,’ 
1877-8, 5 parts (privately printed at Fountain 
Grovo), which was succeeded by many 
similar works from the same private press 
until 1887. 15. ‘ Tho Brotherhood of tho Now 
Life : its Fact, Law, Method,’ Santa Rosa, 
1891. 1 6. ‘ The Now Republic,’ Santa Rosa, 
1891; London, 1891. 17. ‘L 3 rra Triumph- 
alis,’ 1891 (do^caiod to S^vinbumo). 18. 

I ‘ G^’s Breath in Man and in Humano 
I Society,’ 1892 (photographic likeneas pre- 
fixed). 19. ‘ Conversation in Heaven,’ 1894. 
20. * Tho Dawnrise,’ 1894. 21. ‘Tho Marriage 
of Hoavon and Earth,’ 1903 (written 1866). 

22. ‘ Tho Triumph of Life,’ Glasgow, 1903. 

23. ‘The Song of Thoos,’ 1903. Posthumous 
was: 24. ‘Veritas: a Word-Song,’ Glasgow, 
1910 (written 1898-9). 

[Appleton’s Cyclop. Amer. Biog., 1887 ; 
Oliphant, Lifo of L. Oliphant, 2iid edit. 1892 ; 
R. McCully on Harris, 1893, 1897; W. P. 
Swainson, T. L. Harris, Mad or Inspired, 
1895 ; J. Cuming Walters, Athenmum, 
28 July 1906 ; Annual Register, 1906 ; A. A. 
Cuthbert, Life and World-work of T. L. Harris, 
1908 ; private information.] A. G. 

HARRISON, REGINALD (1837-1908), 
surgeon, born at Stafford on 24 Aug. 1837, 
was eldest son of Thomas Harrison, vicar of 
Clirist Church, Stafford, by Mary his wife. 
Harrison was educated at Rossall school. 
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and after a short period of probation at 
the Stafford hospital, ho entered 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. He 
was admitted M.R.C.S. England on 15 April 
1859, and in the same year ho obtained the 
licence of the society of apothecaries. He 
wa6 then appointed house surgeon at the 
Northern Hospital, Liverpool, and shortly 
afterwards moved to the Royal Infirmary 
as senior house surgeon (1860-2), a post 
which carried with it the duty of attending 
the city lunatic asylum. He was surgeon 
to the Cyfarthfa iron works at Merthyr 
Tydfil (1862-4). 

Returning to Liverpool in 1864 as assist- 
ant to Mr. E. R. Bickersteth, he practised 
as a surgeon ffrst at 18 Maryland Street, 
in 1868 in Rodney Street. In 1864 he 
was appointed both surgeon to the Liver- 
pool Bluecoat school and demonstrator of 
anatomy at the Royal Infirmary school 
of medicine, becoming in 1865 lecturer on 
descriptive and surgical anatomy in the 
school, and in 1872 lecturer on the prin- 
ciples and practice of surgery. On 13 Dec. 
1866 he was admitted F.R.C.S. England; 
was surgeon to the Northern Hospital at 
Liverpool (1867-B)‘, quanmtinc officer to 
the port of Liverpool ; assistant surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary (1867-74), and full 
surgeon from 1874 until ho removed to 
London in 1889. In October 1889 ho 
was elected surgeon to St. Peter’s Hospital 
for stone and other urinary diseases on the 
resignation of Walter Coiilson. 

At the Royal College of Suigcons of 
England, Harrison was member of the 
council, 1886-1902, and vice-president, 
1894-5. Ho was Hunterian professor of 
surgery and pathology 1890-1, when he 
delivered a course of lectures on stone in 
the bladder, enlarged prostate, and \irethral 
stricture. In 1890 ho was Bradshaw 
lecturer, taking as his subject vesical stone 
and prostatic disorders. In 1903 he visited 
Egypt officially, on behalf of the college, 
to inspect the .school of medicine at Cairo. 
He was president of the Medical Society 
of London in 1890, having delivered there 
in 1888 the Lettsomian lectures, on the 
surgery of the urinary organs. 

He ceased active professional work in 
April 1905, when he resigned his post at 
St. Peter’s hospital ; ho died on 28 April 
1908, and was buried at Highgato cemetery. 
Ho married in 1864 Jane, only daughter of 
James Baron of Liverpool, and left one son 
and two daughters. 

Harrison was one of the small band of 
teachers who raised the Rqyal Infirmary 
school of medicine at Liverpool to the posi- 


tion of the well- equipped medical faculty 
of the University of Liverpool. In 1869 the 
private school of the infirmary became a 
joint-stock company, money was raised, 
and new laboratories were built. Harrison 
as secretary-manager sought to supply each 
lectureship as it fell vacant with a young 
and energetic man who was unhampered 
by the demands of private practice. The 
school, thus improved, became University 
College, which existed as a separate body 
from 1882 to 1903, when it was merged 
in the university. 

Harrison also took part in establishing 
the system (on a plan already in vogue in 
America) of street ambulances which long 
made Liverpool remarkable amongst the 
towns of Great Britain. He was active in 
promoting the Street Ambulance Associa- 
tion for developing the system throughout 
England, and was president at his death. 

Harrison’s works include ; 1. ‘ Clinical 
Lectures on Stricture of the Urethra and 
other Disorders of the Urinary Organs,* 
London and Liverpool, 1878. 2. ‘ Lectures 
on the Surgical Disorders of the Urinary 
Organs,* 2nd edit. 1880 ; 4th edit. 1893. 3. 

‘The Use of the Ambulance in Civil 
Practice,* Liverpool, 1881. 4. ‘Selected 

Papers on Stone Prostate, and other Urinary 
Disorders, 1909.’ 

[Lancet, 1908, vol. i. p. 822 (with portrait) ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1908, vol. i. p. 601 
(with portrait) ; Liverpool Modico-Chirurgical 
Journal, July 1908, p. 251 ; information 
kindly given by Mr. Reginald flarrison.'] 

D’A. P. 

HART, Sir ROBERT, first baronet 
(1835-1911), inspector-goncral of customs 
in China, bom on 20 Feb. 1835 at Porta- 
down, CO. Armagh, Ireland, was eldest of 
the twelve children of Henry Hart, a Wes- 
leyan mill -owner and landed 7 )roprietor, 
by his wife Ann, second daughter of John 
Edgar of Ballybreagh. His ancestor on 
the father’s side. Captain Van Hardt, 
came over from the Netherlands with King 
William 111, distinguished himself at the 
battle of the Boyne, and was granted the 
townslrip of Kilmoriarty. When Hart was 
twelve months old, his parents moved 
to Milltown on Ijough Neagh, and about 
a year later to Hillsborough. Hart was 
sent to school at Hillsborough, then for a 
year to tho Wesleyan school at Taunton, 
and afterwards to the Wesleyan Connexional 
school in Dublin. He reached the top of 
the last school at the age of fifteen, and 
won a scholarship at Queen’s College, 
Belfast. There he was a younger contem- 
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porary of Edwin TjawrcmCo Godkin [q. v. 
iSuppl. 11], and he gradiiaiod B.A. in 1^153 
with honours. Ho was always interested 
in the aiTaira of Queen’s College, where he 
proceeded M.A. in 1871 and was made hon. 
LL.D. in 1882. 

In the spring of 1854 a nomination for the 
consular service in China was given by the 
foreign office to each of the three Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. Hart received without 
examination the nomination w'hich fell to 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and ho left for 
China in May 1854, being then nineteen 
years old. 

Starting as a supemumeray interpreter, 
Hart after throe months at Hongkong was 
sent via Shanghai, which was then in the 
hands of the ‘Triad Society,* to Ningpo. 
He was at first supernumerary and in 
1855 assistant in the vice-consulate at 
Ningpo, and acted for some montlis as vice- 
consul. In March 1858 he was transferred 
to tlic consulate at Canton, and from April 
held the position of second assistant, act- 
ing also for some time as first assistant. 

As the result of the Chinese w'ar, which 
was temporarily concluded by the Treaty 
of Tientsin, Canton was in the earlier part 
of 1858 jointly occupied by an Anglo- 
French force. Hart w^as made secretary to 
the allied commissioners, serving in that 
osMacity under Sir Harry Parkes [q. v.]. 
Subsequently his official chief at the con- 
sulate was Sir Rutherford Alcock [q. v. 
Suppl. 1]. 

in May 18.54, w'hen the WM.ll(‘d native city 
of Shanghai w^as occupied by Triad rebels 
against the Manchu government, the Cliineso 
custom-house re-opened in the foreign 
settlement of Slianghai. It was resolved 
to collect there imperial revenue under the 
joint protectorate of Great Britain, the 
United States, and France. Each country 
was represented by its consul, the British 
consul being (Sir) Thomas Wade [q. v.]. 
It was thus that the imperial maritime 
customs of China were inaugurated. 
The American and French representatives 
soon resigned from tlie triumvirate, and 
were not replaced ; and Wade was succeeded 
in the sole charge or superintendfince of 
the imperial customs at Shanghai by 
H. N. Lay, vice-consul and interpreter in 
the Shanghai consulate. 

The success of the now system at Shanghai 
led the viceroy of Canton to invito Hart 
to undertake the supervision of the customs 
at Canton. With the permission of the 
British government ho resigned the con- 
sular service in 1859, and joined the new 
Chinese imperial maritime customs service 


as deputy-commissioner of customs at 
Canton. He remained in Canton till 1861. 
After the war of 1860 between Groat 
Jhitain and Franco on the one side, and 
the Chinese government on the other, and 
the conclusion of the convention of Peking 
in Oct. 1860, the imperial collectomte of 
customs at tlio treaty ports was in 1861 
formally recognised and invested with 
regular powders by the Chinese government. 

During 1861-3 I-iay, who had become 
inspector-general of the customs, was on two 
years’ leave in Europe owing to injury in 
a riot. In Lay’s absence Fitzroy, previously 
private secretary to Lord Elgin, and Hart 
acted for him as officiating inspoctors- 
gcneral. Fitzroy remained at Shanghai, 
while Hart organised the customs service 
at Foochow and other treaty ports. Ho 
also visited Poking at the invitation of 
the Tsungli Yamen, and stayed there with 
the British minister, Sir Frederick Bruce 
[q. V.]. The advice which Bruce gave 
him stood him in good stead in future 
dealings with the Chinese. On Lay’s return 
in May 1863 Hart took up the duties of 
commissioner of customs at Shanghai with 
charge of the Yangtze [K)rts. But I^ay 
resigned a few montlis laUw, and Hart was 
appointed his successor. Thus at the ago 
of twenty-eight Hart became inspector- 
general of the imperial maritime customs ; 
and, although ho tendered his resignation 
in 1906, he nominally held the post till his 
deatli. 

When Hart became inspector-general 
the Taipiiig rebellion, which on his arrival 
in China was at the floodtide of] success, 
was succumbing to t he influence of Gordon 
and ‘ the over-victorious army.’ Hart met 
Gordon, with whom he formed a strong 
friendshif), in the spring of 1864. He was 
largely responsible for rccoiiciling Gordon 
and Li Hung Chang at Soochow in that 
year, and ho was present at the taking 
of Chang Chow Fu. Tiio rebellion ended 
in 1864, and Hart Jiatl much to do with 
the disbandment of the ‘ ever- victorious 
army.’ In the same year ho inspected the 
Chinese customs houses in the island of 
Formosa, and normal times having rotumed 
to China and its government, ho was sum- 
moned to live at Peking, which thence- 
forward became his headquarters and 
permanent dwelling-place. There he ex- 
ercised a genial hospitality, indulging a 
taste for music by maintaining a private 
band. He rarely moved from the capital 
during his long residence in China. A 
perfect master of the language, he wrote in 
Chinese, after his visit to Formosa in 1864, 
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BUjtijgestions pn Chinese affairs under the 
tit|e of ‘ What a Bystander says.* 
f Until he finally left China — nominally 
on leave — in 11)08, ho only tvico revisited 
Europe, the first time for six months in 
1860, when ho took witJi him some Chinese 
•to see tho world, and again in 1878, when 
ho wont as Trcsident of tho Chinese com- 
mission to tho Paris Exhibition. 

Thougli not tlio first originator. Hart 
was the practical creator of the imperial 
maritiuK^ customs servioxs of China, ‘one 
of tho most striking monuments ever 
produced by tho genius and laljour of 
any individual Englishman * (TAe Times ^ 
10 Jan. 1899).r The working of the system 
was largely dependent on his personal 
exertions. To his labours he brought great 
power of work and organisation, a strong 
memory and mastcrsliip of detail, thorough 
knowledg(^ of Chinese methods and modes 
of thought, together with tact and Irish 
kindliness. As more ports were opened 
to foreign f rado, tho scope of Hart’s 
duties 0 x 1 ended, and owing to the 
efficiency of tlio service oth(;r than cus- 
toms duties f)assed into its charge. The 
service included ''thb lighting of tho coast 
and inland waterways of China. The 
imperial post-office, which was formally 
established in 1890, became, too, one of 
its branches, and Hart’s titk^ was then 
changed to inspector-general of Chinase 
imperial customs and posts. Hart’s de- 
partment proved the one branch of Chinese 
administration wliich followed Western 
lines and was at once efficient and honest. 
It was worked serujjulously for the benefit 
of China. Hart’s European officers were 
not dra\m exclusively from British sub- 
jects, and ho never subordinated Chinese 
to British interests. 

Rarely absent from Poking, and taking, 
in tho opinion of some, too exclusively a 
Chinese view of affairs, especially in later 
years. Hart long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Cliinese government, and was entrusted 
by it with many negotiations affecting 
China’s relations with other countries. In 
1878 ho, acting with Li Hung Chang, 
settled at Chefoo with tho British minister 
at Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, the difficulty 
between China and Great Britain arising 
out of tho murder in 1876 of Augustus 
Raymond Margary [q. v.], tho result being 
the Chefoo convention of 1876. To Hart’s 
co-operation was duo the settlement of 
China’s troubles in Formosa and on the 
Tongking frontier with France in 1885. 
France acknowledged his , services by 

making him grand offioer of the Legion 


of Honour. was no less active in 
dealing with difficulties over tho delimita- 
tion of tho Burmese* frontier and China’s 
relations with Thibet. In May 1885 ho was 
appointed by the English foreign secretary, 
Ix)rd Granville, British minister at Peking 
in succession to Sir Harry Parkes, but 
he recognised that the Chinese wished to 
retain his services as insixjctor-general, 
and in August ho resigned tho position 
without taking up the duties. Ho had 
indeed identified himself too fully with 
Chinese interests and points of view to 
fit him for diplomatic work on behalf of 
another country. 

Hart did not anticipate tho collapse of 
China in the war with Japan of 1894-6; 
but after that war had been concluded by 
tho Treaty of Shimonoseki, he used all his 
efforts to induce the Chinese govermnent 
to introduce necessary reforms. He fore- 
saw the Boxer outbreak in 1900, but ho 
held that Die movement was ‘ a purely 
patriotic volunteer movement, and its 
object is to strengthen China and for a 
Chinese programme ’ (These fnm the 
Land of Sinim, p. 62). Tho crisis came 
sooner than ho had contemplated. Ho 
showed gallantry and endurance when tho 
rebels occupied Peking, but his house 
and papers, including his diary of forty 
years, were burned (June), and he had to 
take refuge in the British legation. Wlicn 
the legation was besieged, false reports 
of his death were circulated in England 
(J^dy), but he was unhurt. As soon as 
the rebellion was suppressed t)y an inter- 
national force (14 Aug.) Hart resumed his 
office (21 Aug.), and became as before 
tho friend and adviser of tho Cfiinesc 
government. Ho organised in 1901 a 
native customs service at the treaty ports, 
and he played a largo part in tho ro-ostab- 
lishmont of the Manchu dynasty with the 
empress dowager at its head. Although 
it was an ‘ alien government,’ ho insisted 
that it had been ‘part and parcel of tho 
nation for three hundred years* (ih, p. 96). 

In 1901 ho published, under the title 
‘ These from tho Land of Sinim,’ essays on 
the Chinese question, part of which he had 
written during the ifcxer rising. There, 
while dwelling eloquently on tho populous* 
ness and fertiUty of tho country, ho explains 
the people’s exclusiveness and distrust of 
foreign races. He optimistically looked for 
refonu, ho had written to a private friend 
in 1896, not from any individual action but 
from * the healthy interaction of the forces 
now coming into play.’ 

. Hart’s unchallenged authority was rudely 
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and without warning toAninated by the 
Chinese government in May 1906. The 
customs service was then subordinated to 
a board of Chinese officials under the title 
of Shui-Wi^ Ch'u, A remonstrance from 
the British government was disregarded. 
As a consequence Hart tendered his resigna- 
tion in July 1906. It was never definitely 
accepted, but in Jan. 1908 ho received 
fonnal leave of absence, and was accorded 
the title of president of the board of customs. 
He returned to England for good. 

During his long sojourn in China the 
government had been profuse in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, and his Chinese 
honours excelled in number and distinction 
those bestowed on any other European. 
They included, brevet title of An Ch*a Ssu 
(civil rank of the third class), 1864 ; brevet 
title of Pu Cheng Ssu (civil rank of the 
second class), 1869; Red Button of the 
first class, 1881 ; Double Dragon, second 
division, first class, 1886 ; tlie Peacock’s 
Feather, 1885 ; ancestral rank of the 
first class of the first order for three 
generations, with letters patent, 1889; 
brevet title of junior guardian of the heir 
apparent, 1901. 

European governments, to whom ho 
rendcrea a long succession of services, were 
also liberal in recognition. In 1870 he 
was made chevalier of the Swedish order of 
Vasa, and other high distinctions came 
from the governments of France, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, Portugal, Holland, and 
Prussia, and from Pope Pius IX. The 
Britisli government made him C.M.G. in 
1879, K.C.M.G. in 1882, G.C.M.G. in 1889, 
and a baronet in 1893. 

A north of Ireland man of retiring disposi- 
tion, Hart, while he thoroughly assimilated 
(Jhinese influences, combined business capa- 
city and courage with untiring patience 
and tolerance, habits of deliberation, and 
an Jilastern equanimity under good or bad 
fortune. Ho had a fine memory and a 
stock of varied learning in oriental and other 
subjects. He was Fordcrer of the Museum 
fiir Volkorkunde, Leipzig, 1878 ; hon. 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai, 1879 ; of the Oriental Museum, 
Vienna, 1880; and of the Institut do 
Droit International, 1892. He was made 
an hon. fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1890. On his retirement frem 
China he lived for the most part at 
Fingest Grove, near Great Marlow, where 
he died on 20 ^pt. 1911. Ho was buried 
at Bisliam on the Thames. On 23 Sept. 
1911 an imperial edict was issued at 

Peking which, after rocitiug^his services 


and enumerating the various Ohinoso 
honours already accorded him, added to 
these as a posthumous distinction the 
brevet rank of senior guardian of the heir 
apparent. 

On 22 Aug. 1866 Hart married at Ravan- 
net in co. Antrim, whore his parents wore* 
living, Hester Jane, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Brodon, M.D., of Portadown. 
She survived him with one son, Edgar 
Bruce, his successor in the baronetcy, bom 
in 1873, and tw'o daughters. 

A caricature appeared in ‘ Vanity 'Fair ’ 
in 1894. 

[Sir Robert Hart — ^Tho Romance of a Groat 
Career, told by his niece, Juliet Brodon, 1909 
(with photogravure portrait as frontispiece) ; 
The Times, 10 Jan. 1899, 17 July 1900, 21 Sept. 
1911 ; Foreign Office List; Who’s Who, 1911.1 

C P L 

HARTINGTON, Marquis of. [See 
Cavendish, Spencer Compton, eighth 
Duke op Devonshire (1833-1908).] 

HARTSHORNE, ALBERT (1839- 
1910), archaeologist, born at Cogenhoo, 
Northants, on 16 Nov. 1839, was the oldest 
survivor of the eight sqjis j)f Charles Henry 
Hartshorne [q. v.], rector of Holdenby, 
Northamptonshire, by his wife Francos 
Margarotta, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Kerrioh [q. v.] of Denton, Norfolk. His 
education, wdiich was begun at Westminster 
school (1864r-7), w^as completed in France 
and at Heidelberg. Until 1866, when 
his father died, liis homo was Holdenby 
Rectory, and ho soon developed the passion 
for arehajology which ho inherited from 
his father and grandfather. 

Between 1876 and 1883 and from 1886 to 
1894 he was secretary of the Archmological 
Institute of Creat Britain and Ireland, and 
from 1878 to 1892 editor of the ‘ Arclueo- 
logical Journal.* He was elected F.S.A. on 
8 June 1882, member of council on 4 May 
1886, and local secretary for Derbysliiro on 
2 Dec. 1886. 

His splendid monograph on * Old Eng- 
lish Glasses,* published lu 1897 (4to), called 
attention to a neglected subject. Harts- 
horne was an authority also on monumental 
effigies, and publish^ in 1876 ‘The Re- 
cumbent Monumental Effigies in North- 
amptonshire,* a folio volume of 128 photo- 
graphic reproductions of scale drawings with 
historical descriptions. Valuable also was his 
‘Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies, and 
Ancient Schools of Monumental Sculpture 
in England, illustrated by Examples in 
Northamptonshire* (1899). An excellent 
draughtsman, Hartshorne illustrated bis 

works with zuinute fidelity. 
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ilartshome, who resided chiefly at 
Bradboume Hall, Derbyshire, died at 
7 Heeno Terraco, Worthing, on 8 Dec. 
1910, and was buried in Holdenby church- 
yard. He married in 1872 Constance 
Amelia (d. 1901), youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Francis MacOarthy of Bally- 
neadrig and Lyradane, but left no issue. 
A portrait-sketch, made in 1888 by 
Seymour Lucas, R.A., belongs to Mr. Hugh 
R. P. Wyatt at Cissbury, Worthing. 

Besides the works above mentioned and 
contflbutions to the * Archsoological Jour- 
nal ’ (xxxix. 376, on ‘ Collars of SS.,* 1882, 
and xlv. 238, on ‘ Monuments in St. Mary's 
Church, Warwick ' ) and to other publications, 
Hartshorne published : 1. * On Kirkstead 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, Kirkstead Chapel, 
and a Remarkable Monumental Effigy 
there preserved,’ 1883. 2. * Bradboume 
Church, Derbyshire,* 1888. 3- ‘Hanging 
in Chains,’ 1891. 4. ‘The Sword-belts of 
the Middle Ages,’ 1891. 5. ‘ Oxford in 

the Time of William III and Anne, 1691- 
1712,’ 1910. To ‘Some Minor Arts as 
practised in England,’ fol. 1891, by A. 
H. Church and others, Hartshorne con- 
tributed ‘ English ^fligies in Wood.’ He 
edited ‘ Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 
1729-1763, the Correspondence of Edmund 
Pyle, D.D., with Samuel Kcrrich, D.D.,’ 
in 1905. 

LProc. Soo. Antiquaries, xxiii. 436 ; Who’s 
Who, 1907 ; Athensoum, 3 Sept, and 17 Dec. 
1910; The Times, 10 Dec. 1910; Cat. of 
Libr. of Soc, of Antiquaries ; private in- 
formation. 1 C. W. 

HASTIE, WILLIAM, D.D. (1812-1903), 
professor of divinity at Glasgow, tliird son 
and fourth child in the family of four sons 
and three daughters of James Hastie by his 
wife Catherine Kell, was born on 7 July 
18l2at Wanlockhead, Dumfriesshire, where 
his fath(*r was a manager of lead mines. 
After education in the local school he taught 
in the neighbourhood, and .studied privately. 
Entering IMiiiburgli University in 1859, 
he distinguished himself in both bis arts 
and divinity courses, graduating M.A. with 
first-class honours in philosopliy in 1867 
and B.D. in 1869. He su})plemented his 
theological studies at Glasgow (1870--1), at- 
tending the class of Dr. Jolm Caird [q. v. 
Suppl. I]., professor of divinity. After be- 
coming a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
ho was for some years a wandering student 
among continental universities — in Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland — ^mastering 
foreign languages and widening his theologi- 
cal knowledge. In the intervals passed at 


homo he took occasional work as a univer- 
sity deputy, or as assistant to parish 
ministers, among them Paton James Gloag 
[q. V. Suppl. II J, at Galashiels. 

In 1878 Hasiie was appointed principal 
of the Church of Scotland College at 
Calcutta. I’here he showed zeal and energy 
alike as academic organiser, as missionarv, 
and as writer. In 1881 ho published tho 
first part of ‘ The Elements of Philosophy,’ 
and in "1882 ho issued an enlarged version 
of Dr. Th. Christlieb’s ‘ Protestant Missions 
to tho Heathen.’ In 1883 his ‘Hindu 
Idolatry and English Enlightenment’ (a 
reprint of six letters from the Calcutta 
‘Statesman’) gave educated natives some 
offence. Complaints, too! of the discipline 
of the college led the Foreign Missions 
Committee to relievo him of his post of 
principal in November 1883, and his ablo 
appeal to the general assembly at Edinburgh 
on 29 May 1884 w^as rejected by 193 to 90. 
A period of exclusion from ecclesiastical 
office followed, and Hastie occupied him- 
self in translating from German, Italian, 
and French works on theology, philosophy, 
and law. Ho gave ])roof, too, of a poetic 
temperament in a sonnet sequence entitled 
‘La Vita Mia,’ wliich ho published in 
1896 after contributing some of tho poems 
to tho ‘ Scotsman ’ and other newspapers. 
In 1892 Hastie was chosen to deliver in 
Edinburgh the Croail lecture. His course 
of philosophical lectures on ‘ The Theology 
of the Reformed Church in its Fundamental 
Principles ’ (published posthumously at 
Edinburgh in 1904) proved valuable. On 
13 April 1894 Hastie received tho honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in 1895 succeeded William Purdie 
Dickson [q. v. Suppl. IJJ as professor of 
divinity at Glasgow. There he was popular 
with his students, whom he impressed with 
bis attainments and method. He died sud- 
denly in lildinburgh on 31 Aug. 1903, and 
was interred in the family burying-ground 
at Wanlockhead. He was unmarried. A 
memorial ‘ Hastie Lecture * has been estab- 
lished in Gbvsgow University. 

Besides his Croail lecture, Hastie con- 
tributed to learned dogmatic theology ‘ The- 
ology as Science, and its Present Position 
and Prospects in the Reformed Church * 
(Glasgow, 1899), a compact and philosoiffiio 
survey and argument. An intuitionist, ho 
treated the divine immanence as a funda- 
mental conception (Theology as Science, 
p. 98). In 1903 ho gave a fresh illustration 
of poetical power and critical acumen in 
‘The Festival of Spring, from the Divan 
of Jel&leddin : Rendered in English Gazels 
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after Riickort’s Version, an Introduc- the North,’ and subsequently in * London 
tiun and Criticism of the Rubaiyat of Society * \^Toto a series of articles called 
Omar Khayj’am.* The trenchant discus- ‘The True Stoiy of Punch’ (cf. SriEL- 
sion of Omar is virile criticism. Other mann’s Hist, of Punchy passim). In 1874 


experiments in verse wore a group of son- 
nets written at Oban, ‘ The Glory of Nature 
in the Land of Lorn* (Edinburgh, 1903) 
and ‘ The Vision of God : as represented 
in Riickert’s Fra^onts’ (Edinburgh, 1898). 

Hastie's principal translations are : " The 
Philosophy of Art,* by Hegel and C. L. 
Michelet (1886) ; Bernard Punjer’s ‘History 
of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 
from the Reformation to Kant,* with a 
preface by I^of. Flint (1887) ; ‘ History of 
German Theology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,* byF. Lichtenberger (1889); ‘History 
of Christian Ethics,* by Luthardt, with a 
useful introduction (1889) ; Kant’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Politics, including his Essay on 
Perpetual Peace’ (1891) ; Pfleiderer’s Edin- 
burgh Giffortl lucctun's on the ‘ Philosophy 
and Development of Religion,* 2 vols. 
(1894-1904); and Kant’s ‘Cosmogomy,* 
with an elaborate introduction (1900). 

[The Aberdeen Doctors (introductory 
chapter), by the Rev. D. Macmillan. D.D. ; 
The Curator of Glasgow University, by J. Jj. 
Galbraith ; Scotsman, and Glasgow Herald, 
1 Sept. 1^3; xirivate information; |)ersonal 
knowledge.] T. B. 

HATTON, HAROLD HEOT:AGE 
FINCH- (1850-1904), imperial politician. 
[See Fincu-Hatton.] 

HATTON, JOSEPH (1841-1907), 
novelist and journalist, was son of Francis 
Augustus Hatton, a printer and bookseller 
at ChesttJrlicld, who in 1854 founded the 
‘ Derbyshire Times.’ Hatton was born at 
Andover, Hampshire, on 3 Feb. 1841, and 
ho was educated at Bowker’s school, 
Chesterfi(*ld. Intended for the law, he 
entered the office of the town clerk at 
Chesterfield, William Waller, but marrying 
at the ago of nineteen ho engaged in 
journalism, publishing in 1861 ‘Provincial 
Papers,’ being a collection of tales and 
sketches. In 1863 he was appointed editor 
of the ‘ Bristol Mirror.’ Ho Iicld that and 
other provincial x)osts until 1868, when he 
came to London. Pushing and energetic 
(Tinsley, Random RecoUectims, ii. 86), he 
was entrusted by Messrs. Grant & Co., new s- 
paper and magazine proprietors, with the 
editorship of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,* 
the ‘ School Board Chronicle,* and the 
‘ Illustrated Midland News.’ Mark Lemon 
[q. v.J, editor of ‘ Punch,’ was among his 
early ^ndon acquaintances, and he pub- 
lished in 1871 a volume of’ reminiscences of 
Lemon under the title of ‘ With a Show’ in [ 


Hatton retired from his editorship of 
Grant’s periodicals and acted as London 
correspondent for the ‘ New York Times,’ 
the ‘Sydney Morning Herald,* and the 
Berlin ‘ Kreuz-Zeitung.* besides editing for 
a time the ‘ Sunday Times,* and making 
some reputation as a novelist. In 1881 the 
‘ Standard * sent him to the United States 
to establish on its behalf an independent 
telegraph service (Hatton, JoumeUistio 
Lofulon, 144 n.), and he recorded his im- 
pressions of the country in a series of 
articles afterw’ards collected as * To-day in 
America’ (2 vols. 1881). It was during 
his visit that president Garfield was shot, 
and Hatton, who liiul early intelligence 
of the outrage, held the lino for three 
hours and cabled the longest telegra))hic 
message then recorded from America to 
the ‘ Standard.’ Tliat jiapcr thus gave full 
details of the tragic event on 3 July 1881, 
a day before its ijondon contemporaries 
(People, 4 Aug. 1907). A member of the 
Garrick Clul), lie w’as an'lntimate friend of 
(Sir) Henry Irving and of J. L. Toole, and 
accompanied the former on his first visit 
to America in 1883, which ho described in 
‘Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, 
narrated ... by Jose))h Hatton ’ (2 vols. 
1884). In 1889 he ‘ chronicled * in like 
fashion Toole’s reminiscences (2 vols.). in 
1892 Hatton became editor of the ‘ People,* ^ 
a conservative Sunday new’sjiaper, and con 
tributetl to that paper (and also to a syndi- 
cate of provincial papers) his ‘ Cigarette 
Papers for After-dinner Smoking,’ a w^eckly 
medley of reminiscimces, stories, and inter- 
view’s. He died in London on 31 July 1907, 
and w'as buried in Marylobone cemetery. 

Hatton married in 1860 Louisa Howard 
(d. 1900), daughter of Robert Johnson, by 
whom ho had an only son, Frank Hatton 
[q. V.], and two daughters, Elk;n Howard, 
wife of William Henry Margetson, the 
artist, and Bessie, a novelist. His portrait » 
painted by his son-in-law, w'as exhibited at 
the Royal Aciulemy in 1895. Hatton, who 
published in 1882 ‘ The New Ceylon,’ the 
first English book on North Borneo, issued 
in 1886 a biographical sketch of his son, 
w ho was killed in 1883 wiiile exploring North 
Borneo. 

Hatton’s industry and fluency were great. 
Among his numerous novels, which suited 
popular taste, were ‘Clytie’ (1874); ‘By 
Order of the C’zar’ (1890); and ‘When 
Rogues Fall Out ’ (1899). He made several 
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attempts at the drama. His dramatised 
version of his]novcl ‘ Clytio,’ which was first 
produced at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
on 29 Nov. 1875, and Wiis transferred to the 
Olympic, London, on 10 Jan. 1876, proved 
highly successful. A dramatic version of 
liis novel ‘John Needham’s Double* fol- 
lowed in 1885. His dramatic version of 
Hawthorn’s ‘ Scarlet Letter * proved.'popular 
in America. Other works by liim were : 
1. ‘ Journalistic London,* 1882. 2. ‘ Old 
Lamps and New : an After-dinner Chat,’ 
1889. 3. ‘Club-Land, London and Pro- 

vincial,’ 1890. 

[The Times, and Standard, 1 Aug. 1907* 
People, 4 Aug. 1907 ; Who’s Who, 1906 ; 
Hatton’s Old Lamps and New and Journalistic 
London ; private information.] L. M. 

HAVELOCK, Sir ARTHUR EUBANK 
(1844-1908), colonial governor, bom at 
Bath on 7 May 1844, was fifth' surviving 
son in a family of six sons and seven 
daughters of Licut.-colonol William Have- 
lock [q. V.] and Caroline IClizabeth 
(d. 1866), eldest daughter of Major Acton 
Cht^lin of Aylesbury. He was a nephew 
of Sir Henry Hafolock [q. v.]. In 1846 
Arthur went to India with the rest of the 
family to join liis father, who was then in 
command of the 14th light dragoons at 
Umballa. After the death of lus father 
at the battle of Ramnuggur on 22 Nov. 
1848, ho and his family came back to 
England, but returning to India in August 
1850 settled at Ootacamund in the Nilgiri 
hills. He attended Mr. Nash’s school 
there, but completed his education in 
England at a private school at Ixe, near 
Blackheath (1859^60). 

In 1860 he passed into the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and on 14 Jan, 1862 
w^as gazetted ensign in the 32nd Cornwall 
light infantry. Erom 1862 to 1866 ho 
performed garrison duty at Plymouth, the 
Curragh, Cork, and Colchester. Promoted 
lieutenant on 10 April 1866, ho was 
stationed with liis ri'gimeiit at Gibraltar 
(1866-7), at Mauritius (1867-8), and at the 
Cape ( 1 868-72). In August 1872 he returned 
to Mauritius, where he acted as paym<aster ; 
promoted captain on 1 Eeb. 1873, he was 
successively aide-de-camp to Mr. New^ton, 
the acting governor, and to Sir Arthur 
Gordon (afterwards L)rd Stanmore), the 
governor. From February 1874 to 1875 
ho was chief civil commissioner in the 
Seychelles islands ; from 1875 to 1876, 
on Sir Arthur Gordon’s recommendation, 
colonial secretary and receiver-general in 
Fiji. On his return to England in 1876 


ho definitely joined the colonial civil service, 
and retired from the army A\ith the rank 
of captain in March 1877. In the same 
year ho went out to the Wi -st Indies as 
president of Nevis, and in August 1878 was 
transferred to St. Lucia, where he served 
for a year as administrator. In 1879 he 
return^ to the Scychollos as chief civil 
commissioner, and in 1880 was mode 
C.M.G. 

In February 1881 Havelock became 
governor of the West African sottlomonts in 
succession to Sir Samuel Rowe [q. v.]. 
Before assuming office he actqd os British 
commissioner at a conference in Paris for- 
the provisional demarcation of boundaries 
between Sierra Leone and French Guinea. 
During his administration he was actively 
engag^ in a frontier dispute with the 
negro republic of Liberia. On 20 March 
1882, by order of the colonial office, he pro- 
ceeded to Monrovia with four gunboats. 
His demands for the immediate extension 
of the British protectorate to the river 
Mafa and for an indemnity of 85001. for 
British merchants were reluctantly con- 
ceded by the Liberian government. A 
treaty was signed to this efiect, stipulating 
that Havelock should intercede with the 
British government to fix the lino of the 
river Mano os the frontier, and that Liberia 
should be repaid all the sums she had spent 
in acquiring territories west of the Mano. 
On the refusal of the Liberian senate to 
ratify the treaty Havelock returned to 
Monrovia with the gunboats on 7 Sept. 
1882. A hostile collision waft averted, 
thanks to Havelock’s tact. But the senate 
persistcHl in its opposition to the treaty, and 
in March 1883 Havelock quietly occupied the 
territories between the rivers Sherbro and 
Mano, wliicli were claimed by the British 
government (Sir Harry Johnston, Liberia, 
1906, i. 277-9). The boundary between 
Sierra Leone and Liberia was eventually 
defined in 1903 by a mixed commission. 

In 1884 Havelock was preated K.C.M.G. 
for his services, and the following year 
served as governor of Trinidad. In 1886 
he assumed the responsible post of governor 
of NivCal. The colony was imssing through 
a period of financial depression, and the 
difficulties of administration were inercasod 
by the annexation of Zululand in May 1887. 
and Dinizulu’s unsuccessful rebellion in 
1888. Returning to England in 1889, 
Havelock served on the international anti- 
slaVery commission at Brusseb ; and in 
1890 was appointed governor of Ceylon. 
There he added to reputation as an 
effective administrator. Ho carried out the 
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railway ox tension to Kurunogala and 
Baiidarawoln, and acquired popularity with 
the natives by liie abolition of the obnoxious 
* paddy * tax, or levy on rice cultivation. 

Nominal ixl governor of Madras in 1895, 
he travelled all over the presidency, 
and proved himself a vigilant champion 
of its inti^rests. Li defianco of orders 
from the Calcutta government he firmly 
refused to allow the Mecca pilgiim ships to 
touch at Mfulras. His action was subse- 
quently jusCified by the comparative im- 
munity of the Madras presidency from the 
plague of 1899 and 1900. He was made 
G.C.M.G. in 1896, G.ai.B. in 1896, and 
G.C.S.l. in 1001, when he loft Mtidras. 
Long residence in the tropics had under- 
min^ his health, and in 1901 ho refused 
the governorships of the Straits Settle- 
ments and of Victoria. Eventually he 
accepted the easier post of governor 
of 'Tasmam'a, but resigned in 1904, 
before completing his term of office. 
He retired to Torquay, and died at Bath 
on 25 June 1908.1» A competent and pains- 
taking official, ho showed practieal sym- 
pathy with the peoTjlo under his rule and 
anxiety to mitigate the rigours of the law. 
He married on 15 Aug. 1871 Anno Grace, 
daughter of Sir William Norris. She died 
on 6 Jan. 1908, leaving one daughter. 

[The Times, 20 June 1908 ; Army List, 1874 ; 
J. Ferguson, Ceylon in 1903; addresses 
j)re8ented to and replies delivered by Sir 
A. K. Haveloek on his fifte^mth tour in the 
Madras presidency, 1900 ; Madras Weekly 
Mail, 2 July IIKIS ; private information from 
Col. Acton Haveloek. J G. S. W. 

HAWEIS, HUGH REGINALD (1838-. 
1901), author and preacher, born on 3 April 
1838, at Egham, Surrey, was grandson of 
Thomas Haweis [q. v.], the friend and 
trustee of Lady Huntingdon, and was son of 
John Oliver Willyams Haweis by his wife 
Mary. His father (1809-1891J matriculated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, graduating B.A. 
in 1 828, and proceeding M. A. in 1 830. From 
1846 he was morning preacher at the 
Magdalen Hospital in London,' and from 
1874 to 1886 rector of Slaugham in Sussex. 
In 1883 he was made Heathficld preberftlary 
of Chichester Cathedral. Ho was the author 
in 1844 of ‘ Sketches of the Reformation,’ a 
work of considerable learning. 

Hugh Reginald, the eldest son in a 
family of four children, showed ^at musical 
sensibility and aptitude for violin playing 
from early years, but delicate health pre- 
vented systematic education. He suffered 
from hip-disease, and at the age of twelve 
Sir Benjamin* Brodio pronounced his case 
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hopeless. Ho was taken to hui giuuu< 
mother’s house in Brunswick Square; 
Brighton, and recovered, although he 
remained almost a dwarf and hod a per- 
manent limp. At Brighton he practised 
the violin assiduously, receiving instruc- 
tion from several masters and finally from 
Oury, a pupil of Paganini. He obtained 
orchestral practice as a member of the 
Symphony f^ciety that met in the Brighton 
Pavilion. Ho al^ wrote much verso and 
prose for the Brighton papers. By the 
of sixteen ho had so much improved in 
strength that he was put under the oare 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, of the Rev. 
Jolm Bicknell, who prepar^ Mm for matri- 
oulation at Cambridge. In 1856 he matri- 
culated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
quickly became a notoriety. Ho was^tho 
solo violinist of the Cambridge Musical 
Society, and formed a quartet society wMoh 
mot in his rooms. Ho rood German poetry 
and pliilosophy with enthusiasm, and along 
Avith some fruuids of kindred tastes started 
a magazine called tlie * lion,* of which 
three numbers were issued. There was abi- 
lity as well as originality in the magazine, 
but its extravagance laid if open to ridicule. 
(Sir) G. O. Trevelyan issued a rival sheet 
called the 'Boar,' which parodied all the 
eccentricities of the ‘Lion.* Haweis says 
magnanimously that the greatt^st success 
of the * Lion ’ ‘ was in calling forth the 
“Bear” which slew it.’ Ho continued to 
contribute voluminously to any newspapers 
that would publish his writing, and he 
made the acquaintance of a French violinist, 
J. G. R. R. Venua, wlio interested him in 
the history and art of violin- making, a 
subject upon which ho began reseattshes. 
Ho graduated B.A. in 1859, and then 
travelled for his health. His father had 
wi.shcd liim to avoid Italy, but falling in 
with Signor Li Calsi, a professional musician 
whom ho knew at Brighton, he went with 
him to Genoa, whence Calsi was proceeding 
to join Ciaribaldi. Haweis followed him to 
the scat of war. He arrived when Gari- 
baldi was besieging Capua. Ho incurhsd 
without injury m.any risks and privatioq^ 
from bad food, bad weather, and insanitary 
conditions. He made the acquaintance of 
King Victor Emmanuel, and was present 
at the jjcaco celebrations in Milan. Ho 
described his experiences in the ‘Argosy* in 
1870. 

Before leaving Italy Haweis read the 
ncw4y issued ‘ Essays and Reviews,* and 
decided to seek orders in the English church. 
He had been for some years ‘ an irregular 
student of theology.’ ^ 1861 he passed 
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the Cambridge examination in theology and his theological writings wore bulkier. In 
was ordained deacon, becoming priest in ‘ Thoughts for the Times’ (1872 ; 14th edit. 
1862 and curate of St. I’eter, Bethnal Green. 1891) he attempted to ‘ strike the ke 3 motes 
Tn Mast Ix)ndon he threw himself enthusi- of modern theology, religion, and life’; iji 
astically into parish work. He was much ‘Speech in Season’ (1874) lie ‘applied these 
in the company of J. H. Green [q. V.], who principles to present social needs and 
was insole charge of Holy Trinity, Koxton, ecclesiastical insfitutions.’ He continued 
and Green greatly iniliienced his views on hispropagaiidaiii* Arrows in the Air ’(1878); 
social questions. After two years in Bethnal ‘ Winged Words ’ (1885); and ‘The Broad 
Green lie went as curate to St. Jaincs-the- Church ; or, What is ciiining * (with a 
'Less, Westminster, and then to St. Peter, rrcface on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel. 
Stepney. In 1866 he w\as aiqjointed ^Robert Elsmere,’ 1891). He attempted 
incumbent of St. James, Westmoreland a study of the origins of Christianity, which 
Street, Marylcbonc, being, according to his ho published in 1886-7 in live volumes as 
own account, the youngest incumlxait in ‘Christ and Christianity.' Tho separate 
London. He found tho church nearly empty volumes were ‘ The Light of the Ages, ‘ Tho 
and in need of immediate repair. By his Story of t he Four,’ ‘ The Pictuie of Jesus,’ 
energy, ability, and somewhat sensational ‘ The Picture of Paul,’ and ‘ The Conquering 
methods ho quickly filled his church, and Cross.’ Throughout this work tliero was 
kept it full and fashionable for the thirty- much that was acute and vivacious, but 
five years of his ministry. He remained little that was original or new. 
at St. James’s till death. Haweis’s chief success was achieved 

Hawcis exercised great ijow’cr in tho as a popular lecturer in England and the 
pulpit. Ho always preached in a black colonies, and in America, principally on 
gown, llis theatrical manner and vanity musical themes. In 1885 he gave tho 
frequently exposed him to charges of Lowell lectures in Boston, IJ.S.A. During 
charlatanry and obscured his genuine the Chicago Exposition in 1893 he lecturcd‘ 
spiritual gifts. But he was earnest and before the Parliament of Religions, and in 
sagacious in his efforts. He organised the following year he visited tho Pacific 
in his church ‘ Sunday evenings for the coast, preaching to crowded congregations 
people,’ at which orchestral music, oratorio in Trinity Church, »San Francisco. Thonco 
performances, and oven exhibitions of he toured through Canada, tho South Sea 
sacred pictures were made ‘ to form portions Islands, Austrsdia, and New Zealand, 
of tho ordinary church services.’ His lecturing and preaching. He preached in 
success enoouraged him to use St. James’s nine colonial cathedrals. In 1897 he visited 
Hall, Regent Street, for Sunday morning Rome for the third time, to lecture on 
services of a similarly unconvontionfd Mazzini and Garibaldi. He described his 
character, and Dean Stanley invited him American and colonial experiences in 
to preach at a course of ‘services for the ‘Travel and Talk’ (2 vols. 1896).* 
peofAe ’ in Westminster Abbey. He was For some years after D. G. Rossetti’s 
one of the first promoters of the Sunday death in 1882 Haweis occupied the poet’s 
opening of museums and picture galleries, house in Cheyiio Walk, Chelsea. He died 
He interested himself in the provision of suddenly of heart seizure at his residence 
open air spaces in London and in the in later years, 31 Devonshire Street, on 
la 3 dng out as gardens of disused church- 29 Jan. 1901, after preaching memorial 
yards. Haweis’s literary activity was at sermons on Queen Victoria on the previous 
tho same time large. He wrote much for Sunday. His body was cremated at Woking, 
the magazines, for ‘The Times ’and the ‘Pall and the remains interred beside his wife. 
Mall Gazette/ and was on the early staff of There is a tablet to his memory in Mary- 

S ie ‘Echo.’ His first book, ‘Music and lebone parish church. Two sods and a 
orals,’ published in 1871 (16th edit. 1891), daughter survive him. His portrait in oils, 
WM a revision of magazine articles ; it painted by Felix Jloscheles, belongs to his 
mingled pleasantly theories about music daughter. A cartoon portrait by ‘Ape* 
with biographical notices of musicians and appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1888. 
critieisms of their music. There follow^ Besides tho works above mentioned and 
in 1884 * My Musical Life ’ (4th edit. 1891) many sermons, Haweis, who was general 
and * Old Violins’ (1898, with a bibliography), editor (1886) of Itoutledge’s ‘ World library,’ 
As musical critic to ‘Truth’ Haweis and for a year of ‘Cassell’s Magazine,* wrote: 
helped to introduce Wagner’s works to 1* ‘Pot; or Pastimes and Penalties,’ 1874 
English notice. His soundest and most 2. ‘ Ashes to Ashes, a Cremation Prelude,’ 
original literary work was on music, although 1876. 3. ‘Poets in the Pulpit,* 1880. 
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4. ‘ American Humorists,* 1 883. 5. ‘ Tho 

Pulpit,* 189(5. 6. ‘Ideals for Girls,’ 
1897. 7. ‘ Tlie Child’s Life of Jesus,’ 1002. 
8. ‘ Realities of Life: being thoiif^hts gathered 
from Ihe tear lungs of IT. R. Hawois,’ 1002. 
Tho family of Sir iATorelJ Maekenzic fq. v.J 
entrusted Haweis with the delicate tiusk of 
writing liis life, which he published in 1803. 

Tfawc'is marri(*d in 1867 IMary, daughter 
of Thomas Miisgravc Joy [q. v. j the? artist. 
At tJie age of sixteen she exhibited in the 
Royal Acatleiuy, and contributed also to 
the' Dudley Gallery. She illustrated her 
husband’s books as w'cll as her own. She 
was an entluisiastic student of Chaucer, 
and compiled in 1877 ‘ Chaucer for Children, 
a golden key’; with coloured and plain 
illustrat ions (2nd edit. 1882). The book w'as 
cducat ionally valuable. It led to ‘ Chaucer 
for Schools’ (1880; 2nd edit. 1800), which 
w'tis equally original in plan and execu- 
tion, and to ‘ Chaucer’s Bciuls, a Birthday 
Book’ (1884), and ‘Tales from (haucer, 
adapted by Mrs. Ilaweis,’ published in 
Rou tied go's ‘ World Li brary. ’ Mrs. llaw'eis 
was a copious wTiter of articles upon 
domestic art and dress for the magazines. 
Emleavouring to establish some sound 
canons of taste in tlio minor arts, she 
embodied her views with vivacity and 
piquancy in ‘The Art of Beauty’ (1878, 
with illustrations by tho author). This was 
followed by ‘The Art of Dress’ (1879); 

‘ The Art of Decoration ’ (1881) ; and finally 
by ‘The Art of Housekeeping: a Bridal 
Garland’ (1889). All were illustrated by 
tho i^uthor. She published also ‘ Beautiful 
Houses : being a Description of certain well- 
known Artistic Houses’ (2nd edit. 1882), 
and * Rus in Urbe : or Flowers that thrive in 
London Gardens and Smoky Towns ’ (1886). 
She accompanied her husband in his tours 
on the Continent and to America, and 
interested herself in many philanthropic 
causes. She was a director of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s Mercy League for Animals 
and a strong supporter of the women’s 
franchise movement. Shortly before her 
death she published a novel, ‘ A Flame of 
Fire ’ (1897), ‘ to vindicate the helplessness 
pf womankind.’ She died on 24 Nov. 1898, 
and after cremation was buried at Boughton 
Moncholsea, Kent. 

[There is much autobiography in My Musical 
Life and in Travel and Talk. See also Tho 
Times, 30 Jan. 1901 ; Men of tho Time, 1890 ; 
Crockford ; H. C. Marillier’s University 
Magazines and their Makers (Opusculum 
xlvii. of Sette of Odd Volumes, 1899). For 
Mrs. Haw'ois, see The Times, 29 Nov. 1898 ; 
Men of the Time, 1899.] E. B. 


HAWEIS, Mbs. MARY. [Soo indor 
Haweis, Hugh Regin.vld.] 

HAWKER. MARY ELIZABETH, 
writing under the pseudonym of LaisTob 
Falconer (1848-1008), novelist, born on 
20 Jan. 1848 at Invcrar 3 % Aberdeenshire, was 
elder daughter of Major I’elor William Lanoo 
Haw ker (1812-d857), of tho 74th highlandcra, 
of Longparish House near Whitchurch, 
Hampshire, by his wife Elizabeth Fraser. 
Her grandfather w^jis Lieulenant -colonel 
Peter Hawker [q. v.], author of ‘Instructions 
to Young Sportsmen ’(1841). Miss Hawker’s 
education w^as desultory, but she read 
assiduously for herself. Her father died in 
1857, and after her mother’s second marriage 
in tho autumn of 1862 to llcTbcrt Fennell, the 
family live^l for some years in France and 
Germany, and Miss Hawker hccomo elTicient 
in FrcMieh and German. She was also an 
aflrnirable pianist. 

Miss Hawker early began to write, and a 
few stories and essays appe^ared in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Success did not come 
until 1800, when there appeared, as tho 
initial volume of a series of novels issued 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin in i lie ‘Pseudonym 
Library,’ a story by Miss Hawker entitled 
‘ Miulcmoisolle Ixe, by Lanoe Falconer.* 
Tho manuscript hiul been previously re- 
jected by many publishers. The heroi no was 
a governess in an English country house 
who was connected with Russian nihilisUt 
I The mystery was cleverly handled, and the 
artistic treatment showed a delicacy and 
refinement which were uncommon in 
English writers of short stories. Tho 
‘ Saturday Review * declared it to bo * one 
of the finest short stories in England.’ 
Success was great and immediate. Glad- 
stone wrote and spoke the praises of the 
book, of which the circulation was for- 
bidden in Russia; it was admired by 
Taine. Over 40,0()0 copies of tho English 
editions were sold, and there were also 
continental and American editions. It 
was translated into French, German, Dutch, 
and Italian. Subsequently she published 
in 1891 ‘ Cecilia de Noel,’ an original and 
cleverly told ghost story, and ‘ Tho Hotel 
d’Angletcrre.’ But failure of health inter- 
rupted her w’ork, and her mother’s death 
on 23 May 1001 proved a blow from which 
she never recovered. 

She died from rapid consumption on 
16 June 1008, at Broxwood Court, H&e- 
fordshirc, and was buried at Lyonshall in 
that county. 

Other works by Miss Hawker ore ‘ Old 
Hampshire Vignettes * (1907) and two short 
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talcs, ‘Shoulder to Shoulder’ (1891) and 
‘ The Wrong Prescription * (1893). 

[The Times, 20 Juno 1908 ; Who’s Who, 
1907 ; Burke’s Landed (lentry ; Cornhill 
Magazine, Fob. 1912, article by Miss Marc]} 
Phillipps ; private information.] E. L. 

HAWKINS, Sm HENRY, Baron 
Brami*ton (1817-1907), judge, bom at 
Hitcliin on 14 Sept. 1817, was son of John 
Hawkins, a solicitor with a considerable 
‘ family ’ practice, by his wife Susanna, 
daughter of Theod Poarso, clerk of the 
pc;acc of Bedfordshire. After education at 
Bedfonl school, Hawkins Wiis employed in 
his father’s olTice long enough to take a 
dislike to legal work of that character, and 
with the reluctant consent of his parents on 
16 April 1839 ont(ircd himself at the Middle 
Temple, and took out a special pleader’s 
liconco as soon as ho was qualilied. In 
1841 lie was . the pupil of Frederick Thomp- 
son, a spc^cial ph?ader, and later of (^’eorge 
Butt, wlio eventually became a Q.O. On 
3 May 1843 Hawkins was called to the bar, 
and forthwith joined the homo circuit and 
the Ilortfoixlslvrq^ sessions. It appears that 
owing to his practic<^ under the bar he was 
never quite without business, and although 
his earlier progress w^jis not excejitionally 
rapid it was unbroken from the time of 
his call until ho took silk in 1858. For 
the next (ughteen years Haw'kiiis occupied 
d. place of increasing im])ortance among 
the lejwlers of the bar. His lively intelli- 
gence, well-chosen language, and lulinirable 
manner made him exceedingly successful 
in winning the verdicts of juries, and he 
was the equal of his contem|X)rarie8, 
Serjeants Ballaiitine [q. v. Suppl. 1] and 
Parry, in the foi’ensic arts of Avhich they 
wore mastc^rs. 

Hawkins was engaged in many cases of 
great ephemeral importance. In 1852 ho 
was^ counsel for Simon Bernard, who was 
acquitted on a charge of complicity in the 
Orsini conspiracy against Napoleon III. 
As junior to Serjeant Byles [q. v.] ho de- 
fended Sir John Dean Paul [q. v.], who 
was convicted in 1855 of fraud and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. In 1862 ho 
w'as junior to (Sir) William Bovill [q. v.] 
in RoujfXill V. Waite, in which Roupoll con- 
fessed himself guilty of forgery and was 
subsequently sentenced to penal servitude 
for^life. He also appeared for various de- 
fendants in the prosecutions instituted after 
the failure of Messrs. Overend and Gumey 
in 1866, all of them being acquitted. He 
was largely instrumental in securing the 
establishment by secondary evidence of the , 


will and codicils of Lord St. Leonards, 
a case in which, with Frederick Andrew 
Inderwick [q. v. Suppl. II] and Dr. Henry 
Baker Tristram as his juniors, he appeared 
for Miss Siigden, and was able to hold his 
judgment on appeal (1875-6). Ho appeared 
in all but the earliest stages of the litigation 
of which Arthur Orton [q. v. Sux)pl. I], claim- 
ing to be Sir Roger Tichboi no, was tJio prin- 
cipal figure (1871-2). Wlien ho w'as origin- 
ally retained for the defence in the action of 
ejectment, it was no doubt intended that 
ho should cross-examine I ho plaint iff, but 
before the case came on for trial John ])uko 
Coleridge [q. v. Suppl. I], who had been in- 
stmeted as one of the leahTs of the western 
circuit, became solicitor-general, and as 
such tlic leader in the defence. In all the 
rhetorical art of cross-examination Hawkins 
was the greatest master, and ho maintained 
his reputation in his cross-examination of 
several imix)rtant witnesses, but the accident 
wliich d(q)rived liim of the right to cross- 
examino Orton was probably ono of the 
bitterest disai)pointments of his life. When 
the trial at bar for perjury followed tho 
collapse of tho ‘ claimant’s ’ action, Hawkins 
led for tho crowm (23 April 1872). His 
opening speech lasted six days and his reply 
nine days, wliilo the prosecution lasted 188 
days and Cockbum’s summing-up eighteen 
days (Feb. 1874) ; in tho acition at nisi prius 
Coleridge had occupied tAventy-threo days 
in opening tho case for the defence. 
There is no doubt that Hawkins’s handling 
of the whole matter was w'orthy of thc^ 
extraordinary occasion. From the fhno of 
his taking silk in 1858 to the end of the 
Tichlwmo case in 1874 ho had no superior 
in the public estimation as a fighting 
advocate. 

Besides his prolonged and lucrative 
practice in tho courts, Hawkins was con- 
tinually employed in compensation cases, 
before cither juries or arbitrators. In 
particular he appeared for tho royal com- 
missioners engaged in the purchase of tho 
site w4iere tho Royal Courts of Justice now 
stand. Ho had also a considerable practice 
in election petitions, being perhaps the 
mosF’ conspicuous counsel available for 
the pur{)oso when, after tho general election 
of 1868, those disputes were first tried 
before judges and decided independently 
of political considerations. Hawkins had 
stood as one of two liberal candidates for 
Barnstaple in 1865, but had not been re- 
turned ; ho made no other effort to enter 
tho House of Commons. 

In November 1876 Hawkins was 
appointed a judge of the gueen’s bench 
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division, and being knighted was almost covered the great change in the direction of 
immediately transferred to the exchequer leniency to criminals. In this movement 
division. Ho was the first judge appointed Hawkins was one of the more progressive 
to the cxchct[uer division since the Judi- authorities. He greatly favoured the 
caturo Acts had superseded the court of lightest punisfiment for lirst ofTences, even 
exchequer. Hawkins and Chief Baron where the otTcnoes themselves were serious, 
Kelly deeply resented the provision of those but ho never went to the lengths favoured 
acts by which every judge of the high by the moi*(» extreme reformers, 
court was t<> be styled * Mr. Just ice * and As a criminal judge HaAvkins had very 
the old style of baron of the exchequer wsus few equals during twenty-two years. As a 
dropped. Hawkins, who made vain efforts civil judge; he failed to convey tJie impres- 
to secure the appellation of ‘Baron sion that to do justice between the parties 
Hawkins,’ invariably called himself for was his single aim. lnnuim*rablo stories 
private purposes ‘ »Sir Henry Hawkins,* were told — some of them with substantial 
iqstcad of ‘Mr. Justice Hawkins.* The foundation — of the ingenious devices whero- 
cxcluMpier division was absorbed in the by he contrived that the case before him 
queen’s bench division in 1880. either should be referred by consent to 

In Sept. 1877 Hawkins tried at the arbitration or should not bo tried out to a 
Central Criminal Court ‘ the Penge case,* clear determination on the merits. These 
when Louis and Patrick Sbiunton, the wife devices, usually extremely adroit, could 
of Patrick, and a servant named Alice hardly bo described as otherwise than niis- 
Rhodes were jointly indicted for the murder, chievous. Of the current explanations of 
by ill-tr(‘atmeiit and intentional neglect, this peculiarity that which was least want- 
of the wife of Louis. The case was oji ing in plausibility was that tho judge’s 
the wide borderland between murder and principal motive was to avcjid tho reversaL 
manslaughter, and the sufficiency of the of his decisions on appeal. Tho author of 
evidence of complicity against Alice Rhodes ‘ The Life in tho Law of Sir Henry Hawkins * 
was Oficn to (|uestion. All were convicted states that Hawkins said to him ‘ 1 have a 
of murder and sentenced to death, Rhodes horror of adverse crilicjism, to which I am 
subsequently receiving a free pardon and i)crhaps unduly sensitive.* 
tho sentence on the others being commuted In another respect Hawkins’s judicial 
to penal servitude for life (cf. J. B. Atlay’s character presented a strange contrast. 
Trial of tha tSUmnlons, 1911). Hawkins When, while doing the work he liked, he wius 
tried at about the same time many other summing up important or complicat'd evi- 
murder cases which attracted imblic atten- dcnce in a criminal case, lu; had a command 
tion, and this circumstance, together with of excellent English, accurate*, forcible, and 
the alliterative attractiveness of the phrase dignified, which would have stood tho test 
‘ Hanging Haw'kins,’ gave rise to a loose of absolutely litc;ral reproduction in print, 
popular impression that he was a judge of On the other hand, in delivering a con- 
a ijeculiarly severe or even savage temper, sidered judgment ho was verbose and 
For this idea there was no real founda- tautological ; he fail(;d to grasp the prin- 
tion. Hawkins w^as an admirable criminal ciples of tho law and to deduce from them 
judge. Extremely patient and thorough, the true effect of tho facts before him, 
he took care that both the case for tho and ho involved himself in contradictiojis. 
crown and that for tho accused jjerson Two of his judgments which establish 
should be exhaustively stated and tested to these facts beyond question are those in 
the utmost. His summings-up — ^in which Hicks v, Faulkner (8 Q.B.JX 167) on tho 
in his later years it wtis his invariable law of malicious prosecution, and in R. V, 
practice never to open his note-book Lillyman ([1896] 2 Q.B. 167) on a ques- 
unlcsff for tho purpose of reading to the tion of evidence in criminal cases. Tho 
jury some fragment of tho evidence in latter judgment of tho court for crown 
which tho actual words used w^ere of great cases reserved was so unsatisfactory that 
importance — were models of lucidity and for nine years, while it remained A leading 
completeness. His^anner, while dignified, authority, it was invariably construed as 
was considerate to tho point of being meaning the contrary of what it said, until 
almost gentle. Ho had a'* strong hatred in 1905, in the cose of R. v, Osborne, in the 
of cruelty and of anv serious and deliberate same court, it was substantiaUy overruled, 
outrages against either person or prox)erty, Hawkins resigned his judgeship in 1898 
and in the gravest cases he did not shrink and was sworn of the privy oounoil. He 
from deserved severity. On the oHier was created a on 27 Aug. 1899 by the 
hand the period of his judgeship practically I title of Baron Brampton of Brampton In 
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Huntingdonshire. From that time till 
August 1002. ho sat occasionally in the 
House of Lords or the judicial committee. 
His ‘judgmmts in the Hou%d of Lords in 
Allen V. Flood, the famous Taf! Vale railway 
case, and Quinn v, Jjeatham, exhibit to 
some extent the same sort of weakness as 
oharaotorised his earlier performances in the 
same class of* case. He died at his house 
in Tilney Street on 6 Oct. 1907, and was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery. 

Hawkins was a small man of slender 
build, but his features were handsome and 
imposing and his aspect eminently judicial. 
He was extremely fond of horse-racing. 
Ho never ran horses himself, but was clect^ 
an honorary member of the Jockey Club in 
1878, and an ordinary member in 1889. 
Ifo insisted to an unusual extent in enforc- 
ing his personal tastes upon those who did 
business before him. He shut off all access 
of the outer air to his court and maintained 
the atmosphere at the highest temperature. 
He not unfrcquently sat while on circuit for 
exceedingly long hours, although in London 
he habitually rose quite punctually. In- 
numerable an 9 C(lpte 8 were current illustra- 
ting these peculiarities. To the outside 
public he was probably the best known and 
also the most popular of the puisne judges. 

Hawkins was twice married. His second 
wife, who survived him five weeks, was 
Jane Louisa, daughter of H. F. Reynolds 
of Hulme. He had no cliildren by either 
marriage. Not long after his retirement 
from the bench ho was received into the 
Roman catholic communion, and in 1903 
with his wife presented the Chapel of SS. 
Augustine and Gn'gory to the Roman 
catholic cathedral at Wostmmstcr. 

Several portraits exist. One in oils of 
Hawkuis in judge’s robes, by Jolui Collier, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1878, and was left by Lady Brampton to 
the National Portrait Gallery; a second, 

* Justice Hawkins sums up,’ by Robert 
Barnes, A.R.S.A., was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1891. 'J’wo portraits by 
J. A. Innes, one m crayons (1879) and the 
other in oils, belonged to the family, but 
were sold after Lady Brampton’s death. 
There is also a bust — presented by Lady 
Brampton — at the Old Bailey. A caricature 
by ‘ ypy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1873). 

[The Times, 7-12 Oct. 1907 ; Law Reports ; 
information from Messrs. Weather by & Sons ; 
personal knowledge. In 1904 Ix)ixl Brampton 
caused or ]X)rmittcd to bo published a 
book in two volumes entitled ‘ The Rc- 
minisconcos of Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron 
Brampton, edited by Richard j^arris, K.O.’ 


This book is written in the first person, but 
is undoubtedly the work of Richard llarris 
(1841-1908), who had practised for many 
year! on the midland circuit, and was the 
author of ‘ Hints on Advocacy ’ and other 
legal and literary works. It has no pretence 
of arrangement and is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of anecdotes wholly lacking in literary 
skill and in verisimilitude, many of them 
being demonstrably inaccurate and none of 
thorn in any degree trustworthy. A pamphlet 
entitled J The Life in the Law of Sir Henry 
Hawkins,* by ‘ K.* (London, 1907), published 
after Hawkins’s death, is an account of his 
legal career compiled by the author for publica- 
tion in a magazine sub^^tantially from Hawkins’s 
dictation. It was not published during his 
life, because when it was completed he wrote 
to the anonymous author that he * would not, 
after serious refiection, allow it to be pubfished 
as it stood.* It cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered any more authoritative than Harris’s 
book.] II. S. 

HAYES, EDWIN (1819-1904), marine 
painter, born at Bristol on 7 June 1819, 
was son of Charles Hayes, an Irishman. 
After education at a private school in 
Jyublin, he studied art at the Kildare 
Street School of Art, Dublin, where ho 
was a fellow pupil of John Henry Foley 
[q. V.], tho sculptor, and ho subsequently 
served an apprenticeship to Telbin, the 
scene painter, in London. hVom the 
first, how'ever, his ambition was to be a 
marine painter. He si)cnt much time in a 
10-ton yacht in the Irish Channel, drawing 
and sketcliing. A little later he improved his 
knowledge of the ocean by taking a trip 
as steward in a barque called the Mary 
Campbell across the Atlantic to Mobile. 
Returning to Dublin to pursue his art, 
he exhibited his first picture, ‘ A »Sceno at 
Ryde,’ at tho British Institution. The 
picture was well hung and quickly sold. 
In 1845 ho show'cd his first painting at 
tho Royal Academy, London ; and he 
exhibited there every year until 1904, 
except 1864, 1867, 1882, and 1887. He 
was elected a member of tho Royal 
Hibernian Academy in 1870, and was a 
member of tho Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. His subjects were always 
maritime, tho most noteworthy of his 
pictures being ‘ Off Dover,* ‘Saved’ (1891), 
and ‘Crossing the Bar’ (1895). He is 
represented in tho Tate Gallery by ‘Sun- 
set at Sea,’ from Harlyn Bay, Cornwall 
(1894), bought by tho Chantrey Bequest 
Trustees in 1896, and in public galleries at 
Bristol, Liverpool, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

The ‘ Sunset at Sea ’ in the Tate Gallery 
is Hayes’s only picture in which the sub- 
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joct was simply sky and sea and nothing 
else. It was his habit to introduce shipping 
or boats. His work, which reflocb, 
elements in the style of Stanfield, was not 
strikingly original, nor was it fine in colour 
like that of Henry Mooie, but Hayes 
painted with the vision of a sailor and 
possessed a sailor’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. He died on 7 Nov. 1004 at Bays- 
water, London, and was buried in the 
Kensal Green cemetery. Ho married in 
1847 Ellen, youngest daughter of James 
Briscoe of Carrick-on-Suir. Of his eleven 
children, Mr. Claude Hayes, R.I., a well- 
known landscape painter, has exhibited at 
the Royal Academy since 1876. Hayes’s 
portrait was paint^ by John Parker. 

[Mag. of Art, May 1901 ; M.A.P., 19 Nov. 
1904 ; The Times, 9 Nov. 1901 ; Graves’s 
Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1900 ; private infor- 
mation.] E. W. G-n. 

HAYMAN, HENRY (1828-1904), hono- 
rary canon of Carlisle and headmaster of 
l^ugby, born- on 3 March 1823 in Surrey 
Street, Strand, London, was eldest son 
of Philip Boll Ha^mian, clerk in Somerset 
House (lumsclf son of Henry Hayiuan, 
rector of Lewcombe and vicar of Halstock, 
Dorset), by his wife Jane, daughter of John 
Marshall. A brother „^was Marshall Hay- 
man, barrister-at-law and a member of the 
staff of the ‘Saturday Review,’ who was 
lost on the Alps near Zermatt in 1876. In 
October 1832 Hayman entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and becoming head monitor 
passed with a Sir Thomas White scliolar- 
ship on 28 June 1841 to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. with a 
double second class in 1845, proceeding 
M.A. in 1849, B.D. in 1854, and D.D. in 
1870. He w’as treasurer of the Union 
in Lord Dufferin’s presidency, and was 
offered in 1845 a seat (number five) in the 
university eight, but family circumstances 
prevented him from accepting it. He was 
a fellow of his college from 18-44 to 1855, 
and received the degree of M.A., od euvdem, 
at Cambridge in the latter year. Ho was 
ordained deacon in 1847 and priest in 1848. 
Ho was curate of St. Luke’s, Old •Street, 
London, from 1848 to 1849, and of St. 
James’s, Westminster, from 1849 to 1851, 
and was assistant .preacher at the Temple 
Church from 1854 to 1867. 

In 1852 he adopted a scholastic career, 
and served till 1855 as an assistant master 
at Charterhouse under Dr. Saunders (after- 
wards dean of Peterborough) and Edward 
Elder [q.v.], and became master of the gown 
boys, a post only once before hold by one 
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who was not a Carthusian. In 1865 he was 
elected headihaster of St. Olave’s grammar 
school, Southwark, arid was headmaster 
of Cheltenham from 1869 to 1868, and of 
Bradfield from 1868 to 1869. He intro-* 
ducod Boienbe' teaching at Bradfield and 
tried ^somewhat unsuccessf^^y to compel 
the boys to talk exclusively in Latin. 

On 20 Nov. 1860 he was elected he^- 
master of Rugby in succession to Frederick 
Temple [q. v. Suppl. II]. The elector^ 
were the trustees of the Rugby charity, 
who at that date formed the governing 
body. All the assistant masters but one pro- 
test^ against the appointment. Hayman’s 
conservative prediltHJtions were hold to bo 
in conflict with the liberal traditions of the 
school. The fooling of hostility grow when 
it became known that many of Hayman’s 
testimonials were of old dates, and h^ been 
used without the consent of the writers. 
At first ills disputed authority os head- 
master was maintained by support of 
the trustees, but in December 1871 a 
new governing body, including Temple 
and G. G. Bradley [q. v. Suppl. .11], wAa 
constituted under the Public Schools Act 
of 1868. Meanwhile the school discipline 
deteriorated, the numbers dwindled, and 
when a reduction of the assistant masters 
became necessary, the headmaster resolved 
on the dismissal of two of his most promi- 
nent o])[^)nents on the staff, Mr. Arthur 
JSidgwick and the Rev. C. J. K. Smith. Soon 
afterwards, on 19 Dec. 1873, the new gover- 
nors passed a resolution removing lia 3 rman 
from the head mastership. Hayman did not 
retire without a struggle. On 18 Feb. 1874 
ho instituted chancery proceedings to re- 
strain the bishop of Exeter (Temple) and 
the governing body from enforcing liis dis- 
missal. The defendants replied by filing 
a demurrer. After a six days’ hearing 
(13-19 March 1874), Vice-chancellor Sir 
Richard Malins [q. v.] decided against 
Hayman, but left each side to pay its own 
costs, and admitted that Hayman had 
suffered a ‘grievous hardship.’ Although 
feeling in the scholastic world ran high, 
his friends urged that he w'as treated with 
undue severity. 

In 1874 ho was nominated by Lord 
Beoconsfield to the crown living of Alding- 
ham, Lancasliirc. He became honorary 
canon of Carlisle in 1884, was honorary 
secretary of the Tithe Owners Union in 1891, 
was secretary of King Alfred’s League of 
Justice to Voluntary Schools in 1900, and 
served as proctor in convocation (1887-90). 

On 21 ^farch 1892 and 23 Jan. 1893 suc- 
cessful actions were brought against Ha 3 rmaa 
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and other directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Colonisiition Society, by t^v'o shareholders, 
claiming the repayment of their invest- 
ments on grounds of misrepresentation. 
He died at Aldingljam on 11 July 1904, 
and was buried in the churchyard there. 
He married on 19 July 1855, at St. Ceorgo’s, 
Hanover Square, Matilda Julia, second 
daughter of George West by of Mowbreck 
Hall, Lancashire, and left a numerous 
family. There is an enlarged ])hotograi)h 
of him at St. Olave’s grammar school, and 
an oil painting belongs to the family. 

Hayman was a cultured scholar and a 
11 uent speaker and preacher. .1 le contributed 
extensively to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ ‘ Quarterly,’ 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ ‘National Keview,’ 
and other leading periodicals, and was a 
voluminous writer for Smith’s ‘ JJictionary 
of the Bible’ between 1869 and 1893. His 
^ independent works include Greek and Latin 
verse translations, 1864, an edition of 
Homer’s ‘ Odyssey * (3 vols. 1881-6), and 
the following : 1. ‘ Dialogues of the Early 
Church (1) Rome, (2) Smyrna, (3) Carthage,* 
1851. 2. ‘ Retail Mammon, or the Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter,’ 1853. 3. ‘ Can we 

adapt the Public School System to the 
Middle Class ? ’ 1858. 4. * Sermons preached 
at Rugby School,’ 1876. 5. ‘ Why wo sufTer, 
and other Essays,’ 1890. 6. * TJie Epistles of 
the New Testament,’ an attempt to piesent 
them in current and popular idiom, 1900. 

[The Times, 2 Jan. 1873, 13 July 1904 ; Rugby 
School, Remarks and Judgment of Vice- 
chancellor Sir Richard Malins on the Demurrer 
to the Bill filed by Rev. Dr. Hayman against 
the Governing Body of Rugby School, 1874 ; 
private information.] 

HAYNE, CHARLES HAYNE 
SEALE-. [See Seale-Hayne, CiiAKiiES 
Hayne (1833-1903), politician and bene- 
factor.] 

HAYWARD, ROBERT BALDWIN 
(1829-1903), mathoiuatician, born on 
7 March 1829, at Booking, Essex, was son 
of Robert Hayward by his wife Ann Bald- 
win. The father, of an old Quaker family, 
withdrew from the Quaker community on 
his marriage. Educated at University 
College, Tjondon, Robert Baldwin entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1846, gratlu- 
ating as fourth wrangler in 1850. He was 
fellow from 30 Max’d! 1852 till 27 March 1860, 
and from 1852 till 1855 assistant tutor. 
From 1855 he was mathematical tutor and 
reader in natural philosophy at Durham 
University, leaving in 1869 to become a 
mathematical master at Harrow School. 
Hayward remained at Harrpw till 1893, 


■ a period of thirty-four years. He improved 
the system of arithmetical teaching there, 
and ably advocated better methods. .He w'as 
pa*esident (1878-89) of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching 
(afterwards the Mathemalical Association), 
and publishcul in 1895 a pamphlet, ‘ i links on 
teaching Arithmetic.’ He was author of a 
text-book ou‘ Elementary Solid Geometry’ 
(1890) and ‘ The Algebra of ( bplanar Vectors 
and Trigonometry ’ (1899). In pure mathe- 
matics Ik; made many researches, and pub- 
lished numerous papers in the ‘ Triinsactions ’ 
of the Cambridge Pliilosophical Society and 
tlio ‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics.’ 
He was elected F.R.S. on 1 June 1876. 

Hayward, whose interests were varied, 
was a capable mountain climber and an 
original member of the Alpine Club from its 
foundation in 1858, withdrat\ring in 1865. 
To tho ‘Nineteenth Century’ (Feb. 1884) 
ho contributed an article on ‘ ^portional 
Representation’ which attracted notice. 
He died at Shanklin,Jsle of Wight, on 2 Feb. 
1903. He married in 18^ Marianne, 
daughter of Henry Rowe, 6i Cambridge ; 
his wife’s "bister married Henry William 
Watson [q. v. Suppl. II]. He had issue 
two sons and four daughters. 

lPro(5. Roy. Soc. vol. Ixxv. ; Proc. Lend. 
Math. Soc. vol. xxxv. ; Roy. Soc. Cat.] 

^ T. E. J. 

HEADLAM, WALTER GEORGE 
(1866-1908), scholar and poet, bom in 
London on 16 Feb. 1866, was son of Edward 
Headlam, fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, director of examinations in 
the Civil Service Commission (nephew of 
Thomas Emerson Headlam [q. v.]), and of 
Mary Anno Johnson Sowerby.' Ho was 
educated at Elstrco School, Hertfordshire, 
and at Harrow, in tho housC of tho head- 
master, Dr. H. M. Butler, subsequently 
Master of Trinity (yollego, Cambridge. 

In 1884 he entered King’s College, 
Cambridge, as a scholar on tho foundation. 
Bo til at Harrow and at Cambridge his 
cart’er was distinguished. At Cambridge 
lie gained many university prizes for verso 
composition (viz. seven Browne’s medals 
and the Porson prize) in tho years 1886-7. 
In 1887 ho was placed in the first Qlass 
(division 3) of tho classical tripos, part i., 
graduating B.A. in 1887, and proceeded M. A. 
in 1891, and Litt.D. in 1903. In 1890 ho 
b(;came fi;llow of King’s College, and shortly 
afterwards w’as appointed to a Iccturesliip in 
classics. His best work as a teacher was 
done with smaU classes, where his striking 
personality had free play. In Jan. 1906 ho 
was a candidate for the regius professorship 
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of Greek vacated by the deat h of Sir R. C. 
Jobb [q. V. Suppl. llj. His prelection on 
this occasion made a profound impression. 
On 20 June 1908 ho died suddenly at an 
hotel in London. He was buried in the 
churchyard of Wycliffe, Yorkshire. During 
the last yi ars of his short life his work 
had gained recognition from a rapidly 
growing circle, and ho was deservedly 
looked upon as one of the leading Greek 
scholars ol' liis time ; but at the moment 
of his death the greater part of what hti 
harl published consisted of contributions 
to classical periodicals. For many years 
the plays of i^chylus formed the central 
subject of his studios, and he contemplated 
a full critical edition of them, towards 
which he had made large collections. 
One of liis most important contributions 
to learning was a paper on ^ Greek Lyric 
Metros * which appeaim in the * Journal of 
Hell^o Studios ’ in 1902. Headlam’s 
\mtmgs possess distinction throughout, and 

g ive evidence of his fastidious taste and 
eon sonsibiUty to all forma of beauty. 
Of his Greek versions of English and other 
poetry it was said that they are not sur- 
passed, if indeed they are equalled, by any 
existing productions of the same kind. 
His English verse also is of lugh quality. 
His numerous emendations of Greek texts 
were founded upon a close study of the 
causes of textual corruption, coupled with 
an almost unrivalled sense of the genius of 
the Greek language. 

During Ills lifetime ho published: 1. 
‘Eifty Poems by Meleager, with a trans- 
lation,’ 1890. 2. *' On Editing d^]schylus : 
a Critioifiim,’ 1891. 3. ‘The Plays of 
dSschylus translated from a Revised Text,’ 
1900-8; republished in a collected form 
in 1909 (in this volume the translations of 
the ‘ Persa3 * and * Septem contra Thebas ’ 
are the work of liLs brother, C. E. fcJ. Hoad- 
1am). 4. ‘ A Hook of Greek Verse,’ 1907. 
6. ‘ Restoration of Menander,* 1908. Post- 
humous publications : 1. * The Agamemnon 
of iEschylus,’ revised text and English 
translation, with some notes, 1910, edited 
by A. C. Pearson. 2. ‘ Letters and Poems,’ 
with Memoir by his brother, Cecil Headlam, 
and. a full bibliography by L. Haward, 
1910. 

[Porso^ knowledge; memoir and biblio- 
graphy cited ; Academy, 8 Oct. 1910, memoir 
(by Snoen Loslio).] M. R. J. 

HEARN, MARY ANNE, *Mabiai^ne 
Fakninoham* (1834-1909), hymn-writer, 
daughter of Joseph Hearn, villago post- 
master, was bom at Famingham, Kent, 


on 1 7 Dec. 1834. Her kinsfolk were baptists 
of the rigid Calviiiistic type. A teacher at 
Hristol (1852-7), at Gravesend (1857-9), 
and at Northampton (1859-()6), she gave 
iij) school work in 18(50 to devote herself 
entirely to literature. In 1857 she had 
joined the outside staff of the newly founded 
‘Christian World,* for which she wrote 
regularly till her death. To the ‘ Sunday 
School Times * she was first a contributor, 
and from 1 885 editor. In later ilfd"* she 
retired to Harmoutb. A keen supporter 
of educational movements, and in request 
as a speaker at free chiireli mc'etings, and 
as a lecturer, she died at Barmouth on 
10 March 1909. 

Adopting the pseudonym of ‘ Marianne 
Famingham,’ a combination of her Christian 
names with the name of her birthplace, she 
published nearly forty volumes, most of 
tliem poems or papers collected from the 
^Christian World’ or from publications 
associated with it. The chief are : f. * Lays 
and Lyrics of the Blessed Life,’ 1861. 2. 
‘ Poems,* 1865. 3. * Morning and Evening 
Hymns for the Week,’ 1870. 4. * Songs of 

Sunshine,’ 1878. 5* *A Working Woman’s 
Life,’ an autobiography; 1*907. Three or 
four of her hymns passed into occasional 
use. The most popular, * Watching and 
waiting for mo,* is in Sankoy’s * Songs 
and Solos.’ Some of her dramatic poems, 
notably ‘The Last Hymn,’ ‘A Goodbye 
at tlio Door,’ ‘A Blind Man’s Story,* 

‘ Jairus,’ and ‘Rcbekah,’ achiovod a vogue 
as recitations. 

[Autobiography, 1907 ; Christian World, 18 
March 1909 ; Julian’s Diet, of llymnology.j 

J. C. H. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER (1835-1905), 
surgeon, bom in ix)ndon on 13 March 1835, 
was son, by Eliza Barclay lus wife, of 
Christopher Heath [q. v.J, minister of the 
Catholic Apostolic cliurch ' in % Goidon 
Square, London, itcath entered King’s 
College School in May 1845, and a^tor 
apprenticesliip to Nathaniel Davidson of 
Charles Street, Manchester Square, began 
his medical studies at King’s College, Lon- 
don, in October 1851. Hero ho gained the 
Lcatlies and Warneford prizes tor general 
proficiency in medical subjects and divinity, 
and was admitted an associate in 1855. 
From 11 March to 25 Sept. 1855 ho served 
as hospital dresser on l^ard 11. M. steam 
frigate Xmp^rieuso in the Baltic fleet during 
the Crimean war, and for this service be was 
awarded a medal. Ho became M.R.C.S. 
England in 1856, and F.K.C.S. in 1860. 
He was appointed assistant demonstrator 
of anatomy at King’s College, and served as 
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house surgeon at King’s Coll(*go Hospital 
to Sir William Forgusson [q. v.] from May 
to November 1857. In 1856 ho wjis 
appointed domonstrator.of anatomy at the 
Westminster Hospital, where he was made 
lecturer on anatomy and assistant surgeon 
in 1862. 

In 1 858 he w«as consulting surgeon to the 
St. George and St. James Dispensary ; in 
1860 ho was appointed surgeon to the West 
London Hospital at Hamnu^rsinith, and in 
1870 he was surgeon to the lIos])ital for 
Women in Soho. Meanwhile in 1866 ho 
was appoink^d assistant surgeon and teacher 
of operative surgery at University College 
Hospital, becoming full surgeon in 1871 on 
the retirement of Sir John Kric Erichson 
[q. V.] and Holme prohissor of clinical 
surgery in 1875. Ho resigned bis hospital 
appointments in 1900, when ho was elected 
' consulting surgeon and emeritus })rofos8or 
of clinical surgery. 

At the Jloyal College of Surgeons of 
England Heath was awaited the Jacksonian 
prize in 1867 for his essay upon the 
‘Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws, includ- 
ing those of the Antrum, with the treat- 
ment by operation or otherwise.’ Ho was 
a member of the board of examiners in 
anatomy and physiology (1875-80), an 
examiner in surgery (1883-92), and in 
dental surgery (1888-92), and was member 
of the council (1881-97 ). He was Huntciian 
professor of surgery and pathology (1886-7), 
Bradshaw lecturer in 1892, and Hunterian 
orator in 1897, when he chose as his subject 
* John Hunter considered as a great Surgeon.’ 
Ho succeeded John Whitaker Huike [q. v. 
Suppl. I] as president of the college on 4 April 
189^ and was ro-elccted for a second term. 

In 1897 Heath visited America to deliver 
the second course of ‘ Lane Medical 
Lectures ’ recently founded at the Cooper 
Medical Gollogo in San hVancisco. During 
thia visit the McGill University of Montreal 
mado him hon. LL.D. Ho was president 
of the Clinical Society of London in 1890-1, 
a fellow of King’s College, l.iondon, and an 
associate fellow of the College of Physicians, 
Philadelphia. 

He lived for many years at 36 Cavendish 
Square, a house which is now rebuilt, and 
died there on 8 Aug. 1905. Ho married (1) 
Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Jasper Peck; 
and (2) GabrielJe Nora, daughter of Captain 
Joseph Maynard, R.N., and left a widow, 
five sons, and one daughter. 

Heath was a brilliant surgeon and a 
great teacher both of anatomy and surgery. 
It was his ill-fortune as a surgeon to be in 
his prime when the older surgery based on 


anatomy with all its rapidity of execution 
was giving way before the advances of 
modern pathology, with tlui slower methods 
bred of a secure ansestho.sia and a more 
cumbrous teclinique. HLs intimate know- 
ledge of anatomy mado liim a dexteroas 
surgeon, but his comparative inability to 
appreciate the new truths of bacteriology 
cut him off from the scientific side. As a 
teacher he combined the older methods of 
the ‘coaches’ or ‘grinders’ with the practi- 
cal knowledge of hospital work from which 
they wore debarred. Ho was a bom con- 
troversialist, hitting hard, and ^vith a 
confident belief in his own opinion. 

Heath’s works, all published in London, 
w'ere : 1. ‘ A Manual of Minor Surgery and 
Bandaging,* 1861 ; 12th edit. 1901. 2. 

‘ Practical Anatomy, a Manual of Dissec- 
tions,’ 1864 ; 9th edit. 1902 ; translated into 
Japanese, Osaka, 1880. 3. ‘ Injuries and 

Diseases of the Jaws,’ 1868 ; 4th edit. 1894 ; 
translated into hVench, 1884. 4. ‘ Essay on 
the Treatment of Intrathoracic Aneurism 
by the Distal Ligature,’ 1871 ; re-issue 1898. 
5. ‘ A Course of Operative Surgery,’ 1877 
2nd edit. 1884 ; translated into Japanese; 
Osaka, 1882. 6. ‘ The Student’s Guide to 
Surgical Diagnosis,’ 1879 ; 2nd edit. 1883. 
Philadolphia, 1879; New York, 1881. ?• 
‘Clinical Lectures on Surgical Subjects,* 
1891 ; 2nd edit. 1895 ; mcond series 1902. 
He edited the ‘Dictionary of Practical 
Surgery,’ in 2 vols. 1886. 

A marble bas-relief portrait by Mr. Hope 
Pinker commemorates Heath in the hall 
of the medical school buildings of University 
College Hospital. 

[Lancot, 1905, vol. ii. p. 490 (with portrait) ; 
Brit. Mod. Journal, 1^5, vol. ii. p. 359; 
additional particulars kindly given by Mr. 
P. Maynard Heath, M.S., F.R.C.S.Eng., his 
fourth son ; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

HEATH, Sir LEOPOLD GEORGE 
(1817-1907), admiral, a younger son of 
George Heath (d, 1852), serjeant-at-law, by 
his wife Anne Raymond Dunbar, was born 
in London on 1 8 Nov. 1817. Douglas Denon 
Heath [q. v. Suppl. I] was his eldest brother. 
He ehtered the R.N. College, Portsmouth, 
in Sept. 1830. He gained the first medal 
on passing out in 1831, and in Dec. 1840 
received a prize commission as jieutenant 
on passing his final examination. In that 
rank he served on the Mediterranean and 
East Indies stations. He was promoted to 
commander on 3 Aug. 1847, and in July 
1850 was appointed to command the steam 
sloop Niger, and sent to the west coast of 
Africa. There he had his first war service, 
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being present in the small stjuadron under 
Commodore Henry Bruce at the attack 
on and destruction of I^agos, in which 
ailair the British loss was 15 killed and 
75 wouii(h‘d. At the end of 1852 thf^ Xiger 
W71S traiisfei iod to the Aleditcrraiiean, and 
Heath, remaining in her, was employi‘d 
at the oiitl»r«ik of the Russian war in 
l)lockade work along the Black S(ia coasts. 
H(^ aceompaniod the ex|M‘dition to the 
Crimea, and from 14 Sept. 1854 was heaeh- 
master at Ihipatoria during the landing of 
troops and stores. At the homimrdment 
of Sevastopol on 17 Oct. 1854 the Niger 
was lashed alongside the line-of-battle ship 
London, and towcil her into action. On 
18 Nov. hdlowing. Heath was appointed 
acting captain of the Sans Baroil, flagship 
of Sir Edmund (afterwards I-ord) Lyons 
[<!• v*]» appointment was aftcT- 

wards confirmed by tlio admiralty". A 
few days afterwards he was imule captain 
of the port of Balaclava, and it is clear 
that the adverse criticisms of the state 
of that j)ort while under his management 
which were published by somo London 
newspapers W'cre both ill-informed and 
prejudiced. Sir Edmund Lyons was jjcr- 
feotly^satisdod with Heath’s work, and in 
January 1855 recommended him to the 
admiralty for the important post of princi- 
pal agent of transports. Heath was ap- 
point<^, and held the post until the war 
was practically over. In November 1855 
ho left for England, and in December was 
appointed to command the screw-mortar 
ship Seahorse, which was intended for the 
bombardment of Kronstadt. This ship 
was rendered useless by the ])eace, and 
Heath returned to the Black Sea to help in 
bringing back the troops. Though almost 
the junior captain in the Black Sea fleet, 
ho was among the first to receive the C.B., 
which was awardtid to him on 25 July 1855. | 
He also received the Legion of Honour, i 
the 4th class of the Medjidie, and the ! 
Crimean and Turkish medals. | 

Following the iwaco Heath for some years ! 
command^ the coast-guard ship in South- 1 
ampion Water, and in April 1862 became ! 
captain of the Cambridge, gunnery* school | 
ship at Devonport. A year later ho was 
transferred for special service to tho Porte- | 
mouth gunnery school, where ho remained I 
till appointed, in July 1867, to tho Octavia ■ 
as commodore in command in the East 
Indies. He arrived on the station in time i 
to help on the preparations for the expedi- ' 
tion from Bombay under Sir Robert Napier 
[q. V.] against King Tlicodore of Abyssinia, 
and afterwards assisted to land the troops, | 


though for tliis duty Captain (afterwards 
Sir Ceorgo) Tryon [q. v.] was sent out 
from England as transport ofluH*r. For his 
services during his command Heath was 
; awaixlod tho K.C.B. and received the thanks 
’ of parliament. On his return to ICngland 
, in 1870 ho was appointed vice-president 
of the ordnance select eommittoe, and 
hold that post until promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 20 Dec. 1871. Heath was not 
aetivtiy employed as a flag ofiieer, and 
retired on 12 Feb. 1871k He rose on the 
retired list to bo viccsjwlmiral on 16 Sept. 
1877, and admiral on 8 July 1884. Ho died 
on 7 May 11K)7 at his home, Anstio Grange, 
Holmwood, near Dorking. 

Heath married in 185.‘1 Mary Emma, 

(d. 1902), dauglitcr of Cuthbert Marsh, 
of Eastlmry, Hertfordshire, and luul issue 
five sons and two daughlcu’s. Tho eldest 
son, Arthur Raymond Heath, was from 
1886 to 1892 M.P. for tho Louth division 
of Liiieolnshiro. Brigadier-general Gerard 
Moore Heatli, D.S.O., K.E., is tlie youngest 
son. 

j Heath published, in 1897, his ‘Lc^tters 
; from tho Black Sea,’ written during tho 
' Crimean war. 

! [The Times, 9 May 1907 ; Heath’s Letters 
from the Black Sea (portrait), 1897.] 

L. G. C. L. 

HECTOR, Mbs. ANNIE FRENCH, 

I writing os Mrs. Alexander (1825-1902), Hk 
I novelist, born in Dublin on 23 June 1825, 
j was only daughter of Robert French, a 
I younger member of the family of French of 
j Frcnchpork, Roscommon, a Dublin solicitor, 
i by liis wife Anne, daughter of Edmund 
; Malone of Cartrons. A son died in infancy, 
j On her father’s side Miss French was a 
direct descendant of Jeremy Taylor, and 
was connected with tho poet Charles Wolfe 
(1791-1823) [q. v.]. On her mother’s side 
she was related to Edmund Malone (1741- 
1812) [q. V.]. Educated under governesses 
at homo, she read much for herself. In 
1844 her parents, owing to pecuniary losses, 
left Dublin for LiveriX)ol, and after sojourn- 
ing at Chester, Jersey, and other places, 
settled in London. Miss French only once 
again visited Ireland. In London she mode 
many literary acquaintances, including Mrs. 
Basil Montagu and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. In 
1856 she began lifelong friendships with 
Eliza Lynn (afterwards Mrs. Lynn Linton) 

[q. V. Sui)j)l. 1], and W. H. Wills [q. v.], 
editor of ‘ Household Words,* and his wife. 
8he first attracted public attention by a 
little paper in ‘Household Words* called 
‘ Billeted in Boulogne,* in 1856. Her 
novels, ‘ Agnes Waring ’ and ‘ Kate Vernon,* 
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publishjjft in 1854 and 1855, were entirely 
neglected. * ▼ ^ 

On 15 April 1858 she married, in London, 
Alexander Hector (1810-1875), a man of 
enterprise and abiJity. Beginning life in 
the East India Company’s navy, he joined 
Richard Lemon Lander [q. v.] in his ex- 
ploration of the Niger, in 1832, and General 
Francis Kawdon Chesney [q. v.] in the 
exploration of the Euphrates and Tigris 
( 1835-7). When Chesney’s expedition broke 
up Hector settled at Bagdad, and was the 
first merchant in recent times to open up 
trade between Great Britain and the 
I’ersian Gulf. He assisted Sir Henry Layard 
[q. V.] in his Assyrian excavations, and 
excavated on his own account, the British 
Museum purchasing some of his finds. He 
returned to England with a large fortune 
in 1857, but after his marriage his health 
broke, and he di(jd, having long been 
partially paralysed, in 1875. 

During her husband’s lifetime Mrs. 
Hector Avrote little, owing to his dislike of 
the vocation for a Avoman. Nevertheless 
* Which shall it bo ? ’ came out in 1866, 
and before Hector’s death she published her 
‘ best known iioVei, the ‘ The Wooing o’t.’ 
It appeared os a serial in * Temple Bar ’ 
during 1873, being re-issued in three 
Volumes at the end of that year. 8hc 
* adopted as a pseudonym her husband’s 
Christian name. 

After Hector’s death liis widoAV, left Avith 
one son and throe daughters, and with 
smaller means than she had anticipated, 
began to Avrite in good earnest. Spending 
six years with her family in Germany and 
Franco and then three years at St. AndreAvs, 

> she settled in London in 1885, and thence- 
forth rarely left it, busily occupied Avith 
novel -writing till her death. 

In 1875 came out ‘ Ralph Wilton’s 
Ward,* and ‘Her Dearest Foe’ in 1876. 
There followed forty-one novels, Avliich 
enjoyed popularity among habitual readers 
of hetion both here and in America. Eleven 
passed into a second edition ; * The 

Frercs ’ (1882) was translated into Spanish, 
‘By Woman’s Wit’ (1886) into 
and ‘Mona’s Choice’ (1887*y uito Folish, 
The fresh and vivacious stylo reflects the 
Irish temperament, and the tone is always 
wholesome. ‘ Kitty Costello ’ (1904), a 
novel which presents an Irish girl’s intro- 
duction. to English life, and has autobio- 
glaphio touches, was A^Titten when Mrs. 
Hector was seventy-seven and Avas barely 
completed at her death. A witty, clever 
talker, of quick s 3 mipathiqs and social 
f^istinots, Mins. Hector Avas in many ways 


abler and broader-minded than her Avritings 
show. She died in London, after ten years* 
suffering from neuritis, on 10 July 1902, 
and was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

A portrait painted at the time of her 
marriage by an artist named Fitzgerald, 
living at Versailles, and another painted just 
before her death by her youngest daughter, 
Miss May Hector (reproduced in ‘ To-day,’ 
23 July 1902), belong to her daughters. 

[Who’s Who. 1901 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Helen 
C. Black, Notal)lc Women Authors of the Day, 
189.*) ; private information.] E. L. 

HECTOR, Sm JAMES (1834^-1907). 
Canadian geologist, bom in Edinburgh on 
16 March 1834, was son of Alexander Hector, 
writer to the signet, by his wife Margaret 
Macrostie. Educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, ho matriculated at the university 
in 1852, and qualified M.D. in 1856. During 
the short period in 1854 Avhen Edward 
Forbes [q. v.J filled the chair of natural 
history in the university, his lectures deeply 
interested Hector, who became his assistant 
and worked zealously at geology and other 
branches of natural science. Medical studies 
Avero likoAvlso pursued with ardour, and 
Hector acted as assistant to Dr. (afterwards 
Sir James Young) Simpson [q. v.]. * 

Through the influence of Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison [q. v.], Hector was chosen 
as surgeon and geologist to accompany the 
government exploring expedition to the 
western parts of British North America, 
under the command of Captain John 
Palliser [q. v.], during 1857-W. An im- 
mense tract of country from Lakes Superior 
and Winnipeg to Vancouver Island was tra- 
versed Avith a view to colonisation. Hector 
then discovered the pass, now known as 
Hector’s Pass, by Avhich the Canadian 
Pacific railway crosses the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Many other important geographical 
as well as ethnological and geological 
observations were made and communicated, 
some to the British Association (1858-60), 
others to the Geological Society of London 
(1861). Hf^^ctor drew attention., to the 
..xratic blocks and tiiu .i^idence v/! oAtcnsive 
glaciation ; ho noted the general stnTcturo 
of the Rocky Mountains, and described 
beds of tertiary and cretaceous lignite and 
coal in the country oast of the mountains 
and at Nanaimo in Vancouver Island. 

In 1861, on Murchison’s recommendation. 
Hector was appointed geologist to the 
proAoncial government of Otago, New 
Zealand. Four years later he became 
director of the geological survey of the 
colony (now dominion), and from 1866 
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director of the motoorologioal and weather 
department of the New Zealand Institute, 
and of the colonial museum and the 
l^tanical gardens at Wellington. Ho 
resided in Wellington until Ms retirement 
in 1903. 

During tliis service of forty-two years 
Hector gained a world- wide rc'putation as 
a naturalist and geologist. His numerous 
official reports included several on the coal- 


deposits of Now Zealand and on tho geo- 
logical structure and other economic dc'jKisita 


of various districts. His first sketch map 


[Tho Times, 7 Nov. 1907 ; obithary by 
Prof. J. W. Gregory in Nature, 14<Nov. 1907 ; 
SCO also Geology of Now Zealand, by Prof. 
James Park, 1910 (bibliography).] 

H. B. W. 

HELUIUTH, ISAAC (1817-1901), 
bishop of Huron, born of Hebrew parento 
near Warsaw, Poland, on 14 Deo. 1817, 
attenderl Rabbinical schools, and at tho 
ago of sixteen piusscd to the University of 
Breslau, where he convinced himself of tho 
truths of (Christianity. Coming to England 
in 1841, he was ivccivixl into, tho Church 


of tho geology of tho islands was piiblishcHl 
in 1869, and later editions, embotlying the 
work of F. von Hochstottcr, Julius von 
Haast, and others, in 1873 and 1885. A 
table of tho fossiliferous formations of Now 
Zealand accompanied his reports for 1879- 
1880 (1881). He edited tho ‘Transactions 
and Proceedings of tho New Zealand Insti- 


i of England at Liver)xiol. Trained for holy 
! Officers by Hugh McNeile [q* v.] and James 
I Haldane SU'wart, Livc'rpool clergymen of 
I strong evangelical views, Hellinuth omi- 
; grated to (jainula in 1814, bearing letters 
i to George Jehosba})hat Mountain [q. v.], 

I bisho}) of (Jueboc, from Archbishop Sumner 
of CanUTbury, a!id other eminent men. 


tute * for 1869-70. To scientific societies 
and journals in England as well as in New 
Zealand he communicated many and imiJort- 
ant observations on such subjc^cts as tho 
volcanic and CArthquako phenomena ; the 
thermal and mineral springs; tho eruption 
of Tarawora in 1886 ; the rock-basins ; tlio 
glacial phenomena ; tho motoorol<.>gy ; re- 
cent ana fossil fauna and flora, notably Oshes, 
reptiles, birds and cetacea ; and tho Moas. 
Ho also obtained from tertiary strata in 
Nelson tho remains of a gigantic penguin 
described by Huxley under tho name of 
Palaoeudyptos antarctieus. 

He was apixiintcd O.M.G. in 1875 and 
K.C.M.G. in 1887, and received tho order of 
the Golden Cross from the (jierman emjKTor 
in 1874. 

Ho was elected F.R,S.Edinburgh in 1861, 
and F.R.S.London in 1866, and abo a 
corresponding member of tho Zoological 
Society of London. Tho Lycll modal was 
awarded to liim in 1876 by the Geological 
Society, and tho founder’s gold medal in 
1891 by the Royal Geographical Society. 
Ho was president of tho Wellington Philo- 
sophical Society in 1873-74, and president 
of tho Australasian Association for tho 
advancement of science in 1891. In his 
later *j^oaT8 he was chancellor of the Now 
Zealand University. He died at Wellington, 
N.Z., on 6 Nov. 1907. 

Hector married in 1868 Maria Georgiana, 
daughter of Sir David Monro [q. v.], 
speaker of the house of representatives in 
New Zealand. 

His publbhed works include : 1. ‘ Hand- 
book of New Zealand,* 1879 ; 4th edit. 1886. 
2. ‘Outlines of New .Zealand Geology,’ 
1886 (with geological map, 1886 ). 


I Bishop Mountain onlaincd him deacon and 
I priest in 1846 and a])iMiintcd him to be 
professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical litera- 
ture at Bishop's College, Lennoxvillo, of 
which ho soon became also vice-principal. 
At the same time he was marie rector of 
St. Peter’s church, in 'ihh neighbouring 
town of Sherl)nx)ke, then the chief centric 
of English settlement in tho province of 
Lower Canada. His learning and zeal 
were widely recognised. Ho received tho 
degree of D.l). from Lambeth in 1853 and 
from Lennoxvillo University in 1854, as well 
as tho degree of D.C.L. from Trinity (yollego, 
Toronto, in the latter yr^ar. He aftorwUnls 
rc*-signcd his posts in the province of (j|ucbeo 
to become su|wrint(.*nd(;nt of the U)loniai 
and Continental Church Society in British 
North America. In this capacity ho was 
very successful. He joined Dr. CJronyn, 
bishop of Huron, in an endeavour to set 
up in the diocese an evangelical theological 
college by way of o]>posilion to Trinity 
College, Toronto. During a visit t(j England 
in 1861 Ilellmuth colleeU'd a sum sufficient 
to endow the new Huron college in tho 
diocese. It w.-is (‘stablished in London, 
Ontario, and when it was opc'iied in 1863 
Hellmuth became first principal and 
pn)fe8sor of divinity. Ho was abo ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Huron, dean of 
Huron, and rector of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
His continued interest in education led 
him to institute at Ix)ndon, Ontario, in 
1865 the Hellmuth Boys’ College and in 
1869 Ilellmuth Ladies’ College. 

On 19 July 1871 Ilellmuth was made 
coadjutor bisliop of Huron to Dr. Cronyn, 
with tho title of bbhop of Norfolk, 
and on Oonyn’s death in ^September/ 
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following Hellmuth succoedcd him as tho 
second bistibp of Huron. In his first chargo 
to the diocesan synod, tho bishop showm 
his strong evangelical views by recom- 
mending the canons of tho Church of 
Ireland for use in his diocese, djy way 
of preventing ritualism. . In 1872 he 
opened a chapter- house, which was in- 
tended to form part of a new cathedral. 
In 1878 he atterraed tho Ijambeth confer- 
ence. Tho crowning achievement of his 
episcopate was the foundation of the West- 
ern University in connection with Huron 
College. Tho university was incorporated 
by an act of the Ontario legislature in 1878, 
and was inaugurated by Hellmuth at the 
chapter-house on 6 Oct. 1881. Ho con- 
tributed of his own means $10,000 (over 
2000f. sterling) to its endowment, and 
had visited England in 1880 to collect 
subscriptions. On 29 March 1883 Hellmuth 
resigtied the see of Huron owing to 
a misunderstanding. His friend Robert 
Bickerstetli [q. v.], bishop of Ripon, iiskcd 
him to leave Canada to become his bishop- 
suffragan as bishop of Hull, an ap(K)int- 
ment to which Bickorsteth publicly an- 
nounced that ihe royal assent had boon 
given. But as an ordained bishop, Hell- 
muth was declared by the law officers of 
the crown ineligible for the post of suffra- 
gan. Thereupon Bickorsteth installed him 
in the less satisfactory position of coadjutor- 
bishop, which lapsed with Bickorsteth’s 
death in 1884. Hellmuth became succes- 
sively rector and rural dean of Bridlington 
(1885-91), chaplain of Trinity Church, Pau 
(1891-7), and rector of Compton Paunco- 
foot, Somerset (1897 *9). Ho died at 
Weston-super-Mare on 28 May 1901, and 
was buried there. 

Hellmuth married (1) in 1847 Catherine 
(d.l884), daughter of Cenoral Thomas Evans, 
C.B., by whom ho had two sons and 
one surviving daughter ; (2) in 1886 Mary, 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. Arthur J)uii- 
combe and widow of tlio Hon. Ashley 
Carr-Glynn, by whom ho had no issue. 

Besides numerous controversial cand other 
pamphlets, ho published ‘ The Divine Dis- 
pensations and their Gradual Develop- 
ment,* a critical commentary on tho Hebrew 
Scriptures (Edinburgh 1866) ; ‘ Tho Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch ' 
(1867), and ‘ A Biblical Thesaurus (Polyglot 
Bible), with an Analysis of every Word iii 
the Original Languages of tlio Old Testa- 
ment* (1884). 

Two paintings of Hellmuth in the pos- 
^session of liis elder son w'ere |iestroyed by 
i&re in Toronto. 


s Hcmmini 

c 

[Morgan, Canadian Men and Women of the 
Time, 1898; Mockridgo, Bishops of tho Church 
of England in Canada, 1896 (with engraved 
portrait) ; Canadian Biog. Diet. 1880 ; Hist, 
of the County of Middlesex, 1889 ; Annual 
Register, 1901 ; F. J. Lowndes, Bishops of 
the Day, 1897.] D. R. K. 

HEMMING, GEORGE WIRGMAN 
(1821-1905), mathematician ttnd law re- 
porter, bom on 19 Aug. 1821, waa second 
son of Henry Keene Hemming of Grays,^ 
Essex, by his wife Sophia, daughter of 
Gabriel Wirgman of London. Educated at 
Clapham grammar sohool, he proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, \^ore in 1844 
he was senior wrangler, and first Smith’s 
prizeman, and was oleoted to a fellowship, 
lie entered as a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
in the same year, but was not called to the 
bar until 3 May 1850, meanwhile continuing 
Ills mathematical studies. His work os a 
reporter in tho chancery courts began in 
1859, and continued without a break until 
1894. From 1871 to 1875, when ho took 
silk, ho was junior counsel to the treasury 
— ^generally a stepping-stone to the bench. 
From 1875 to 1879 ho was standing counsel 
ip his university, and was appointed a 
commissioner under tho Universities Act, 
1877. As a Q.C. he practised before 
Vice-chancellor Bacon, and in 1887 was 
appointed an official referee. Elected a 
beiiclier in 1876, ho in 1897 served as 
treasurer of lincoln’s Inn. He died at 
2 Earl’s Court Square, South Kensington, 
on 6 Jan. 1905, and was buried in old 
Hampstead church. * 

Hemming married in 1855 his second 
cx)usin Louisa Annio, daughter of Samuel 
Hemming of Merrywood Hall, Bristol, and 
had four sons and four daughters. Of these 
the eldest son, Harry Baird (6. 1856), is 
law reporter to tho House of Lords; a 
daughter, Fanny Henrietta (1863-1886), 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

A water-colour sketch of Hemming 
when a young man, in fancy dress, by his 
lifelong friend. Sir John Tonniol, and a 
miniature exhibited at the Royal Academy 
by his niece, Edith Hemming, belong to the 
familyf ** 

Hemming wrote ‘ An Elementary Treatise 
on the Differential and Integral Calculus * 
(Cambridge, 1848 ; 2iid edit. 1852) ; ‘ First 
Book on Plano Trigonometry ’ (1851) ; and 
‘ Billiards Mathematically Treated ’ (1899 ; 
2ud edit. 1904). TlHo published ‘ Reports of 
Coses adjudgedj in tho High Court of 
Chancery, before 'Sir William Pago Wood ’ 
for 1859^62 (2 vols. 1861-3, with Henry 
Robert Vaughan Johnson) ; and for 1862-65 . 
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(2 vols. 1804-5, with Alexander Edward 
Miller). On the establishment of the 
council of law reporting, Hemming acUxl 
as an editor of the * Equity Cases ’ and 
‘Chancery Appeals,* subsequently merged 
in the chancery division series of the 
‘Law Re][X)rtB.’ 

Ho was a regular contributor to the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ from which a {pamphlet 
on the ‘Fusion of Law and Equity’ was 
reprinted in 1873. 

[The Times, 7 Jan. 1905 ; Foster, Men at 
the Bar ; Neale, Honours Reg. of University 
of Cambridge; Law Journal, 14 Jan. 1905; 
private information.] C. £. A. B. 

HEMPHILL, CHARLES HARE, first 
Baron Hemphill (1822-1908), lawyer and 
politician, born in August 1822 at his father*s 
residence in Cashel, was youngest of the five 
children — tw'o sons and three daughters — 
of John Hemphill (1777-1833) of Cashel and 
Rathkeniiy, co. Tipperary, whoso grand- 
father w’as Samuel Hemphill [q. v.], the 
Presbyterian divine and controversialist, 
and whoso mother, Elisabeth Bacon of 
Kathkeuny, was a niece of Matthew Bacon, 
author of ‘ Bacon’s New Abridgment of the 
Law,* and a descendant of Sir NicholafiT 
Bacon [q. v.]. Charles’s mother, Barbara 
Hemphill [q. v.], was youngest daughter of 
Patrick Hare, D.D. His older brother 
served as lieutenant in the fiOth regiment,, 
and died mimarrietl in Oct. 1810. Hemphill 
after his father’s death in 1833 wjis placed 
at Or. Walls’s school, Dublin. Jn 1839 he 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, of 
wliich liis maternal uncle and godfatlujr, 
Charles Hare, D.D., avos a distinguished 
fellow and tutor. HemphiJi’s iOcademic 
career wi^is brilliant : ho obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1842 and first classical 
moderatorship and the large gold medal for 
cla.ssics in 1^3, Avhen he graduated B.A. 
He was moreover auditor of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, in w hose debates 
he took a prominent part. Amongst his 
friends and contemporaries in the society 
were William Magee, archbishop of York 
[q. V.], and Sir Edward Sullivan, l^)rd 
chancellor of Ireland [q. v.]. After serving 
his terms at the Middle Temple, Ijondon, 
and the King’s Inns, Dublin, he w’as called 
to tjie Irish bar in midsummer term 1845, 
along with (Sir) Charles Gavan Duffy [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and Lord Justice Barry. Hemp- 
hill went the Leinster circuit, and rapidly 
acquired a large practice. 

Hemphill’s ambition from the first was 
for a political rather than a forensic career. 
In 1857 and again in 1859, while a stufi 


gowmsinion, ho unsuccessfully contested 
Cosliel, his birthplace, in the liberal interest 
(^nd was defeated, polling on the first 
occasion thirty-nine votes against fifty-four 
I for Sir Timothy O’Brien. His high standard 
of electoral morality explains liis defeat. Ho 
took silk in 1860, and next year declined an 
offer of a judgeship in the high court of 
Bengal. In 1863 he was appointed chair- 
man of a county, the title^at the time of a 
county court judge in Ireland. The office 
did not preclude him from practising at the 
bar, but rendered him ineligible for oleo- 
tion to the House of Commons. He was 
successively chairman of the counties of 
Louth, Leitrim, and Kerry. The adminis- 
tration of the Irish Land Act of 1870 was 
ontrustCHl to county court judges, and 
Hemphill strenuously endeavoured to carry 
out the intention of the legislature by 
securing for tenants ca])riciou8ly evicted 
from their holdings compensation for 
improvements mode by themselves. On 
the coming into operation of the County 
Courts (Ireland) Act of 1877, whereby 
county court judges wero no longer per- 
mitted to practise at the bar, he elected to 
vacate his county court ' jtulgeship on a 
jH*nsion atul to pursuo his profession. In 
January 1882 ho w as appointed a bencher 
of the King’s Inns, and in the same year 
was made one of three serjeants-at-law, in 
Ireland, who take preeedonco at the bar 
immedialely after the law officers of the 
crown. 

In 1886, on the split in the liberal parly 
on the Home Rule qu(*stion, lleinphill tlirow 
in his lot Avith the (jllaclstonian lilxTals. 
At tluj gc'iieral c‘lectioii of that year, after 
nearly a generation, ho was once more a 
parliamentary candidate, contesting un- 
successfully the West Derby division of 
Liverpool in the Ghodstonian interest, and 
at the general election of 1892 ho was de- 
feated in a contest for the representation of 
Hastings. On the fall of liord Salisbury’s 
administratiem in August 1892 Hemphill, 
although he had eomi>lcted his seventieth 
year, became Irish solicitor-general in Glad- 
stone’s fourth admiiiistratit>n. He hold tho 
post till the fall of Lord Rosebery’s admini-*' 
stration in 1895, Avhen he was sworn of tho 
Irish privy council, an honour not previously 
accorded to an outgoing solicitor-general. 
At the general elections of 1895 and 1900 
Hemphill Avas rcturrictl in the liberal interest 
by majorities of ninety-nine and forty-four 
resjxjctivf'ly as nu.*mlx*r for North Tyrone, 
and AA'os the only member of the Gladstonian 
party in the House of Commons repre- 
senting an Irish constituency. Although 
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he entered the HouKe of Commons at an 
advancod age, his intellectual alertness, 
legal knowledge, powerful memory, an4 
physical vigour made him a i)ower in debate ; 
while his geniality and old-world courtesy 
rendered him personally ixjpular. On the 
^formation of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s administration in December 1005 
Hcmphiirs years precluded his appointment 
to the Irish lord ohaiicellorship. A peerage 
which ho did not seek was conforrerl on him. 
Ho was created Baron Hemphill of Rath- 
kenny and of Cashel on 12 Jan. 1006. He 
died on 4 March 1908 at liis residence, 
65 Merrion Square, Dublin, and was buried 
at Deansgrango eometery, near Dublin. 

Of distirjguished presence, above the 
medium height, and of erect carriage even 
in old ago, Hemphill was entertaining in 
conversation owing to his wide reading 
and varied experience. 

A portrait by Morant is in the possession 
of his son, the second Lord Hemphill. 

Hemphill married on 11 April 1840 
Augusta Mary, younger daughter of the 
Hon. Sir Francis StanhofR\ K.H., and 
grand-daughter of Charles Stanhope, third 
earl of Harrin^tofi. She died on 12 April 
1899. Two sons atida daughter of the 
marriage survive ; the elder son, Stanhope 
Charles John, succeeded his father Jis second 
Baron Hemphill. 

fFrooman’s Journal, 5, 6, 7 March 1008; 
Law Times, 7, 14, 21 March 19()vS ; infor- 
mation derived from the first Ijord Hemphill 
and his family.] J. G. 8. M. 

HENDERSON, GEORGE FRANCIS 
ROBERT (1854-1903), colonel and military 
writer, bom on 2 Juno 1854 at St. Holier, 
Jersey, was eldest son of William George 
Henderson, afterwards dean of Carlisle 
[q. v. Suppl. II], hy Jane Melville, daughter 
of John Dalycli of lingo, Fife. Henderson 
was educated at LeiSs grammar school 
while his father was headmaster, became 
head of the school, w'as captain of the 
cricket eleven and a good amateur actor. 
In 1873 he gained a history scholarship at 
^t. John’s College, Oxford, and an exliibi- 
nfcion from his school, but did not graduate. 
In November 1876 he entered Sandhurst, 
being fourth in the list, and was also captain 
of the cricket eleven there. 

On 1 May 1878 he was commissioned 
as second-lieutenant in the York and 
Lancaster regiment, and joined the first 
battalion (65th) at Dinapore. On pro- 
motion to lieutenant on 24 Juno 1879, ho 
passed to the second battalion (84th) ; and 
after serving at Dover and in Ireland, he 


went with it to Egypt, where it formed part 
of Graham’s brigade. In 1882 he was en- 
gaged at Magfar and Tel-el-Maskhuta, and 
commanded a company at Kassassin and 
Tol-el-Kebir. Ho received the modal with 
clasp, the bronze star and Modiidie (5th 
class), and on General Graham^s recom- 
mendation ho obtained a brevet majority 
on his promotion to captain on 2 June 1886. 
In 1883 he wont with liis battalion to 
Bermuda, and thence to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, visiting Virginia to examine the 
battlchelds of the American civil war. 

In January 1885 he joined the ordnance 
store department, and served in it five years, 
being stationed at Woolwich, Edinburgh, 
Fort George, and Gibraltar. During 1;his 
time ho wius at work on the history of the 
American civil war and the Franco- 
Prussian war. In 1886 he published 
anonymously ‘ The (Campaign of Fredericks- 
burg * (3rd edit. 1891), wliicli attracted the 
notice of Jjord Wolsolcy, and led to Hender- 
son’s appointment in January 1890 as 
instructor at Sandhurst, at first in military 
topography, but afterwards in i^actics and 
administration. In 1891 ho published ‘ The 
Battle of Spicheron,* a masterly study in 
Its breadth and minuteness. From 17 Dec. 
1892 to 22 Dec. 1899 he was professor of 
military art and history at the Staff 
College, w hero ‘ ho exercised by his lectures 
and liis personality an influence upon tho 
younger generation of the officers of tho 
Brilish army for whjch it would bo difficult 
to find a parallel nearpr homo than that 
of Moltke in Prussia ’ (The TirrUtSy 7 March 
1903). Tho publication in 1898 of ‘ Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil War * 
(2 voLs. 3rd i^dit. 1902) placed him in tho first 
rank of military historians. Lord Wolsoley 
wrote a preface for the second edition. 
Ijord Roberts stated that it helped to shape 
his plans for the campaign in South 
Africa. 

He embarked for tho Cape with Lord 
Roberts on 23 Dec. 1899. He left the York 
and Lancaster regiment, in which he had 
become major on 10 Nov. 1897, and was 
made substantive lieutenant-colonel. On 
10 Jail. 1900 he was appointed director of 
military intelligence with the local rank 
of colonel. Maps were much needed: in 
the post office at Capetown he discovered 
some hundreds of maps of tho Transvaal, 
intended for tho Boer government, and he 
prepared maps of tho Free State. He 
accompanied Roberts to the Modder camp, 
and witnessed the beginning of the turning 
movement against Gronjo ; then his health 
failed, and ho wont home. He was iflen- 
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tioned in tlio despatch of 31 March, and 
was made C.B. on 29 Nov. 

Ho was placed on the staff of tho war 
oflico on 29 Aug. 1900 as an assistant 
adjutant-general, to write tho history of 
the war ; but he was employed first on 
revision of tho infantry driil-book. In 
tho autumn of 1901 he Avent to South 
Africa to examine the battlefields, but he 
worked too hard and broke down again. 
He returned to England in February 1902, 
•and at the end of that year he was sent to 
for file winter. Ho died at i\ssouan 
on 5 March 1903, and was buried in the 
Roman catholic cciiiekiry at Cairo, where 
there is a memorial to him. In 1883 ho 
married Mary, daughter of Pierce Joyce of 
Calway, who survived him. She received 
a civil list ponsioii of 100/. in 1904. They 
had no children. 

Henderson had rare gifts as a military 
historian. Ho meant the history of tho 
South African Avar to be a great picture, 
not a cold catalogue of facts. He Inul 
cofnpletcd tho first volume, on tho ante- 
cedents of the Avar ; but after his death 
it Avas decided that tho history should bo 
confined to tho military contest, and Avhat 
ho Avrote avjxs not published. 

The following articles in tho * Edin- 
burgh Review ’ Avero Henderson’s : 1. 

‘The American Civil War,* April 1891. 

2. ‘ Clarke’s Fortification,’ October 1891. 

3. * Von Moltke’s (campaign in Bohemia,’ 

April 1894. 4. * Lord Wolseley’s ** Marl- 
borough,” ’ October 1894. 6. ‘ Arjny Or- 
ganisation,’ .lanuary 1896. 6. ‘National 
Defence,’ April 1897. 6. ‘The War in 

South Africa,’ January 1900. Ho pub- 
lished a tianslati<jn of Verdy dii Vernois’ 
study of tho battle of Custozza in 1894, 
and an original study of the battle of 
Worth in 1899. Ho AVTote a preface to 
Count Sternberg’s ‘ Experiences of the Boer 
War ’ (1901) in which he dealt Avith foreign 
criticism ; and he contributed articles on 
Avar, strategy and tactics to tho ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica’ (10th edit.), lie 
also Avrote in ‘The Times’ on manoeuvres. 
JHo was a frequent lecturer at the United 
Service Institution and before the milRary 
societies of Aldershot and Ireland. Some 
of these lectures have been reprinted with 
other of his papers in ‘ The Science of War,’ 
1905, with a prefatory memoir by Lord 
Roberts, w^ho writes of Henderson’s ‘ most 
fascinating personality,’ his gifts as a 
lecturer and a Avriter, and his value as a 
staff officer. 

[In addition to tho above memoir, The 
Times, 7 March 1903; Spectator, 14 March 
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1003 ; tho Leodlcnsian (school journal), April 
1903 ; private information.] E. M. L. 

HENDERSON, JOSEPH (1832-1908), 
portrait and marine painter, born on 10 
Juno 1832 at Stanley, Perthshire, was tho 
third son — he had a younger tAvin brother 
— of a stone-carver, Joseph Henderson, 
by his wife, Marjory Slater. Tho family 
remoAing to Edinburgh, tho father died 
there about 1840 in poor circumstances, 
and the four bo 3 's Avere sent to business 
at a very early age. Joseph Avas ap])ren- 
ticed to a firm of drainers in (Jeorgo Street, 
but he Avas allow^cd tifuo to attend tho 
classes of tho Trustees’ Academy in thd 
mornings and evenings. On the recom- 
mendation of AUjxander Handyside Ritchie 
[q. v. J, sculptor, ho wjis enrolled a student on 

2 Feb.^ 1849. William Quiller Orchardson 
[q. V. Suppl. Tl] and Robert Herdman [q. v.] 
Avere fellow students. Ho left tho academy 
on 10 May 1853, about a year after Robert 
Scott Lauder [q. v.] avjis appointed head- 
master, and settled in Glasgow. From 1852 
onwartl, Henderson supi)orte<i himself en- 
tirely by his art. His eaiiy work bears tho 
impress of tho earlier Seoth’sli tradition, 
as modified by Duncan and Thomas Fjiod 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], rather than that of Lauder 
and his pupils, although evidences of 
Lauder’s 8ugg(\stion apj)car in Henderson’s 
genre pictures sucli as ‘ The Ballatl ’ (1858) 
and ‘ ’i’he Sick Child ’ (1860). After s|X)nd- 
ing some tAvonty years cliiefiy on pictures 
of that kind, Henderson, during a holiday 
on the Ayrshire co:ust about 1871, dis- 
covered! that his real bent was sea-painting. 
Although ho continued to paint portraits, 
ho paid chief attention to the sea. At 
first figure inckh'iits of coiLsiderablo im- 
portance Avero usually introduced, and his 
colour inclhied to bo black and Ids handling 
hard ; but gradually the figures became 
accessory to tlie effect, liis colour gained 
in freshness and his brushwork in freedom. 
His best work AViis done during tho last 
fifteen years of liis life. While his principal 
pictures Avero in oils, ho painted in water- 
colour also, and Avas a member of tho 
Royal Scottish Water-Colour Society. In 
celebration of his jubilee as a professional 
artist tho Glasgow' Art Club, bessidea 
entertaining liiin to dinner and presenting 
Ixim with a souvenir, organised a special 
exhibition of his Avork (1901), and after hia 
death tho Royal Glasgow Institute of tho 
Fine Arts, of which ho Avas a vice-president, 
arranged a meimnial cxliibition. Between 
1871 and 1886 ho cxliibited twenty 
pictures at the Royal Academy, but Ids 
chief pictures w'cre usually shoAvn at tho 
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Glasgow Institute. His art is ropresentod 
in tho Glasgow Gallery by an admirable 
sea-piece, ‘ Tlio Flowing Tide,’ and by full- 
length portraits of two lord provosts, and 
the collection of the Scottish Modern Arts i 
Association contains his * Storm.’ 

ITo died nt Ballantrae, Ayrshire, where ! 
for many years luj had spent the summer, 
on 17 July 1008, and w as buried in Sightbill 
C(*nietery, Glasgow. 

Henderson married thrice: (1) in 1855, 
Helen, daughter of James Cosh, Buchanan, 
and by her (d, 1860) had four children, 
a daughtc'r Marjory, who bcoamo second 
wife of William McTaggart, H.S.A. [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], and three sons, all of wliom be- 
came artists ; (2) in 1860, Helen Young of 
Strathaven (d. 1871), by whom be had one 
daughter; and (J) in 1872, Kliza Thomson, 
who survived him with two daiiglitei-s. 

There are admirable portraits of liim by 
liis son John (in the artist’s possession) 
and Vjy William McTaggart (in his widow’s 
possession). John Mossmiin executed a 
double medallion of him and his third wife. 

(Private information ; Scots Pictorial, 15 
Jan. 1001 ; International Studio. 1902, 
xvi. 207 ; Gl^-s^Jow Ihu-ahl, 18 July 1008 ; 
exhibition catalogues ; Percy Bate, Tho Art 
of Joseph Henderson, 1008; J. L. Caw, 
fclcottish raiiiting, H)08.] J. L. C. 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM GEORGE 
(1810-1005), dean of Carlisle, born at Har- 
bridgo, Hampsliirc, on 25 Juno 1810, was 
oldest son of Vice-admiral George Hender- 
son of Harbridge, by his wife Frances Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edw’ar<l Walcott-Sympaon. 
Educated first at Lakiuiiu, and then at 
Bruton school, Somerset., he matriculated 
from Wadham College, Oxford, on 30 Juno 
1836, was elected to a demyship at Mag- 
dalen Colkjgo in July, won tlio Chancellor’s 
prize for Ltitin verso in 1839, and graduated 
13. A. with a first class in classics and a 
second class in niat hematics in 1840, pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1843, D.C.L. in 1853, and 
D. D. in 1882. He won tho prize for Latin 
essay in 1842 and tho Ellcrton theological 
prize next year. In 1814 ho was ordained 
deacon but fium some doct rinal hesitation 
did not take priest’s ordi?rs until 1 850. In 
1845 he was appointed headmaster of Mag- 
dalen College school, but left it in tho follow- 
ing year to become tutor in tho University 
of Durham. In 1847 ho was elected to a 
fellowship at Magdalen, holding it till 1853. 
In 1851 he was appointcHl principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham, and in 1852 Ixicame 
headmaster of Victoria College, Jersey. 
Henderson’s success here yvas pronounced, 
and in 1862 he obtained the headmastership 


of Leeds grammar school. A bom teacher 
and good organiser, devoted to his school, 
and winning tho lasting alTcction of his 



was an active member and editor of the 
Surtees Society. 

In 1884 Henderson was appointed to 
the deanery of Carlisle. Ho sought to 
popularise the cathedra] services, and inter- 
eshxl liimself in philanthropic work, but 
owing to weak health his later years woreT 
spent in comparative retirement. Ho died 
suddenly at Hose CnsUo, Carlisle, on 24 Sept. 
1005. A decided high churchman, Hender- 
son took no active part in controversy, 
but he signed the memorial in 1881 for the 
toleration of ritual. He marruxl Jane (d. 
1001), daughter of J. Dalycll of Lingo, Fife- 
shire, by whom he luwl eight sons (one of 
whom was Lieut. -colonel G. F. R. Henderson 
[q. v. Suppl. 11]) and six daughters. Twelve 
of his children survived him. His portrait 
by Mr. W. W. Oulcss R.A. (1887) is at 
Victoria College, Jersey. 

Henderson edited for the Surtees Society ; 

I. ‘ Missale ad usum Insignis Ecclesiie 
Eboraeensis,’ vols. 69 and 60, 1874, for 
wliich ho collated the extant MSS. and the 
five printed edit ions. 2. ‘ Manualo ct 
Procosbionale ad usum Insignis Ecclesim 
Eboraeensis,’ vol. 63, 1876, to whieli ho 
added in an appendix an abbreviated 
reprint of the Sarum manual and of such 
manual offices as occur in the Hereford 
missal or manual. 3. ‘ Libor Pontificalis 
Christ ophori Bainbridgo • Archicpiscopi 
Eboraeensis,’ vol. 61, 1875, the last sur- 
viving pon till cal of the old English use. 
He also published ‘Missale ad usum Per- 
cclcbris Ecclcsio) Ilcrfordensis ’ (1874), a 
reproduction of tlio printed edition of 1502 
collated with a fourteenth-century MS. 

1 Yorkshire Post, 25 Sept. 1905 ; Guardian, 
27 Sept. 1905 ; Foster, Alumni Oxoii. ; 
Honours Register of the University of Oxford ; 
private information ; J. R. Bloxam, Fellows, 
&c., of Magdalen College, Oxford, vii. 342; 

II. B. Gardiner, Wadham College Register, 

1805, p. 375. J A. H. B. 

HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNP:ST (1849- 
1003), poet, critio, and dramatist, born at 
Gloucester on 23 Aug. 1849, was eldest of 
five cliildren, all sons, of William Henley, 
a bookseller in Gloucester, by his wife 
Emma Morgan. His father came of on old 
yeoman stock and his mother was descended 
from Joseph War ton, tho critio [q. v.]. 
Of liis brothers, Edward John was a well- 
known London actor, and later toured in 
America, where he died in 1898; and 
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Anthony Warton is a landscape painter. 
William Ernest was educated at the Crypi 
grammar school, Gloucester, of which, 
in 1861, Thomas Edward Brown [q. v. 
ISuppl. 1], the poet, became head master. 
That he had Brown for a teacher, Henley 
was accustomed to deem a rare piece 
of good fortune. His presence, he says, 
was ‘ hke a call from the world outside, the 
great, quick, living world. • • • What he 
did for me, practically, was to suggest 
'^uch, possibilities in life and character as 
I had never dreamed * ( Workst iv. 207-8). 
Brown’s influence was all the greater in 
that Henley was partly severed from 
‘ the great, quick, living world,’ during the 
late period of his youth and his early man- 
hood, by a tuberculous disease wliich from 
liis twelfth year niade him a cripple and 
long threatened liis life. His consolation 
was reading and study, and in 1867 ho 
passed the Oxford local examination as a 
senior candidate. The progress of the 
disease soon necessitated the amputation 
of one foot, and having been told by the 
doctors that bis life could be saved only 
by the amputation of the other log he, in 
1873, went to Edinburgh to place liimself 
under the care of Prof. Joseph (afterwards 
Lord) Lister in the infirmary. Tliere ho was 
a patient for twenty months. By IJster’s 
skilful attention the leg was saval, and 
although his health always remained pre- 
carious, ho was able, with occasional inter- 
vals of severe illness, to apply himself to 
literary labour until the close of his life. 
The character of his nights and days in the 
inliniiaiy is vividly disclosed in the ‘ Hospital 
Verses,’ a portion of which appeared in the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine ’ for July 1875. His 
mood of mind is depicted in ‘ Out of the 
night that covers me.’ 

iSomo verses previously sent from the 
infirmary to the ‘Conihill Magazine’ led 
the editor (Sir) Leslie Stephen, when in 
Edinburgh in 1875, to visit liim on his 
sick-bed and to introduce him to R. L. 
Stevenson, who describes him as sitting 
‘ up in Ids bed with his hair all tangled,’ 
and talking * as cheerfully as if he had been 
in a king’s palace ’ (letter of Steveflson, 
13 Feb. 1875). Henley portrayed Stevenson 
to the life in the hospital sonnet ‘ Appari- 
tion.’ Henceforth their relations became 
intimate. Their temperaments had strong 
affinities ; both were unconventional ; 
both were devoted to the art of litera- 
ture, and their sympathy, as Stevenson 
states, was * nourished by mutual assist- 
ance.’ *As I look back in memory,’ ho 
wrote in his dedication to Henley of 
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‘Virginibus Puerisquo’ (1881), ‘there is 
hardly a stage of that ffistance but 1 see 
you present with advice, reproof or praise.’ 
Subsequently their personal relations grew 
less intimate owing to a private disagree- 
ment, and on the appearance of Stevenson’s 
biography by Mr. Graham Balfour in 1001, 
Henley contributed to the ‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine ’ (Doc. 1901) a disparaging article 
called ‘ R. L. S.’ Yet in an essay on 
Hazlitt (1902, Works, ii. 158) he referred 
to Stevenson os an artist in letters, ‘ who 
lived to conquer the English-speaking 
wurld.* 

On leaving the infirmary in 1875, Henley 
remained in Edinburgh for a few montlia 
to work on the staff of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.* His contributions, mainly 
in French biography, included Ch6iiior 
and Chastelard ; but he felt hampered by 
the conditions of the work. Already ho 
had begtm to contribute to the London 
journals, and in 1877-8 he settled in London 
to become editor of a weekly paper, ‘Lon- 
don,’ founded by George Glasgow Bro^vn, 
a friend of Stevenson and himself, in which 
appeared many of hia earlv noems, several 
of the essays included in * Views and 
lieviews,’ and Stevenson’s unique ‘Now 
Arabian Nights.* On the discontinuance 
I of the paper ho did critical work for the 
‘Athenicum,* the ‘St. James’s Gazette,* the 
‘ Satimlay Review,* and ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
From 1882 to 1886 ho was editor of the 
‘ Magazine of Art,’ where ho mode known 
to England the sculptural genius of Rodin, 
championed the pictorial art of Whistler, 
and found for Robert Alan Mowbray 
Stevenson [q. v. Suppl. I] opportunity to 
begin his work as art critic. In 1889 he 
returned to Edinburgh to become editor 
of a weekly pa2)er, tho ‘ Scots Observer,’ 
the headquarters of which were in 1891 
removed to Tendon, tho title having 
bcc;n changed to the ‘National Observer.* 
Patriotic iiui^crialism, or anti-Gladstonian- 
ism, was the dominating note of the paper’s 
politics; but Henley’s main jmrposo was 
the i^romotion of what ho deemed the 
higher interests of litcTature and art. 
While iconoclosm, sometimes extreme and 
one-sided, was a conspicuous feature of its 
criticism, its appreciation of excellence 
only partially recognised or not recognised 
at all w'as as common as its disparagement 
of what was supposed to have obtained an 
undeserved repute. Its ‘ middles * included 
contributions from several writers who had 
won fame, and from more who were on 
the way to win it. Among the many con- 
tributors were J. M. Barrie, T. £. Brown, 
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Thomas Hai^y, Rudyard Kipling, Andrew 
Lang, Arthur Morrison, (Sir) Gilbert Parker, 

^ G. S. Street, G. W. Steovcns, R. L. 
Stevenson, H. G. Wells, and W. B. Yeats. 
Exacting as an editor, Henley was yet a 
benevolent autocrat, and stimulated his 
contributors by his strong literary enthu- 
siasm and blend of friendly correction with 
generous praise. After retiring fr6m the 
editorship of the ‘National Observer* in 
1894 he was until 1898 editor of a monthly 
magazine, the ‘ Now Review,* which, not- 
withstanding notable contributions in fiction 
and essays, was a financial failure. From 
1899 till his death ho contributed occasion- 
ally a literary article to the ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine.* 

Meanwhile, ho had, in 1888, obtained 
reputation as a poet, though more instantly 
and widely in America than in England, 
by a ‘ Book of Verses,’ wliicli embraccMl 
the whole graphic hospital sc ries, of which 
the more poignant, in tho unrhymed 
form, had been refused admission to the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine * ; tho ‘ Bric-ii-Brac 
Poems,* some in the soimet form and tho ^ 
majority in the modish forms of old l^Yench | 
verse, but often wrought with such deft 
command of phrase, and so alive with poetic 
fancy, or emotion, that all sense of arti- 
ficiality disappears ; and various other 
verses entitled ‘ Echoes,* the majority of 
which accord with his own definition of a 
lyric, ‘a single emotion temperamentally 
expressed in terms of poetry ’ (Preface to 
English Lyrics, p. 1). in 1892 he published 
tho ‘ Song of tho Sword and other Verees,* 
including tho ‘ Ijondon Voluntaries * ; and 
in 1893 a second edition, with additions, 
appeared under tho title ‘ London Volun- 
taries and other Verses.’ In the ‘ Volun- 
taries,* ‘ a rich and lovely verbal magic,’ 
wrote Francis Tliompsou, ‘is mated with 
metre that comes ancl goes like the heaving 
of tho Muse’s bosom * (Academy, 18 July 
1903). The technical accomplishment 
attains here its most difficult triumphs. 
In 1898 the two collections of verso were 
reprinted in a definitive edition, with 
omissions, additions and changes under tho 
title ‘ Pocmis,* with a photogravure of the 
author’s bust by Rodin. A series cjf draw- 
ings of London types by William Nicholson 
with picturesque quatorzaiiis by Henley 
appeared in the same year ; and in 1900 ho 
published a small volume of verso entitled 
‘ For England’s sake ; Verses and Songs in 
Time of War,* voicing his patriotic fervour 
during tho Boer struggle. Tho two most 
notablo poems aro ‘ Pro ^ego Nostro,* 
wliich has been set to music as a song 


by Miss Frances Allitsen, aid for choral 
purposes by Mr. Ernest IMcks, and ' Last 
Post,* set to music for chorus and orchestra 
by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. The lyric 
sequence, ‘ Hawthorn and Lavender ’ (1901, 
first printed in tho ‘ North American 
Review ’), a kind of parable of tho spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter of manhood, 
contains a more intimate revelation of him- 
self than the earlier poems. This volume also 
includes among other pieces the ‘ Threnody 
for Queen Victoria* which, first appear^gin 
the ‘ Morning Post,* was printed for private 
circulation as a broadside. ‘ Hawthorn and 
Lavender ’ he intended to bo his last poetic 
utterance ; but his fi| 3 t experience of tho^ 
delights of motoring inspired him to Avrite* 
*A Song of Speed,* which appeared in 
tho ‘ World’s Work * m April 1903, and 
shortly afterwards was published separately, 
Henley’s verso was tho occasional recrea- 
tion of a life mainly occupied with editing 
and the criticism of literature and art. In 
1890 he published ‘ Views and Reviews,’ 
described by himself as ‘ a mosaic of scraps 
and shreds from the shot rubbish of some 
fourteen years of journalism,* and con- 
sisting mainly of vignette inquessions of 
the great English and French waiters. 
A comi)anion volume on art appeared in 
1902, selected from tho memorial catalogue 
(1887) of the loan collection of French and 
Dutch pictures in tho Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition (1886), from tho ‘Century 
of Artists’ (1889), prepared as a memorial 
of tho art portion of tlio Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion of 1888, and from tho catalogue. (1889) 
of tho loan collection of pictufes of tho 
great French and Dutch romanticists of tho 
iiinetccnth century, prepared for the art 
publishers, Messrs. Dowdeswell. For tho 
last catalogue he wrote an elaborate note on 
‘ Rumaiiticisra,* The volume also includes 
a study of ISir Henry Raeburn, which pre- 
faced a sumptuous book, published in 1890, 
by tho Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland, as well as a study 
of t\vo modem artists (Charles Keeno 
and Rodin) contributed to the ‘National 
Observer * in 1890 ; and a tribute to 
R. A. M. Stevenson from the ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine * in July 1900. 

‘As critic,* wrote Meredith of Henley, 

‘ ho hod the rare combination of enthusiasm 
and wakeful judgment. Pretentiousness 
felt his whip smartly, tho accepted imbecile 
had to bear tho weight of liis epigrams. 
But merit under a cloud, or just emerging, 
he sparkled on or lifted to the pubUo view. 
He w^as one of the main supports of good 
literature in our time * (The HmiUy 
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Memorial^ P**7). Lnpressioiiist and emo- 
tional, Henley’s criticism represents artistic 
sensibilities that are exceptionally keen. 
In painting he proposed to ignore any 
qualities except those stnctly pictorial, 
and sculpture ho pronounced to be ‘ wholly 
a matter of form, surface and line.’ His 
literary sympathies were restricted by 
peculiarities of temperament, but realist 
and humorist as well os poet, ho was 
an expert critic of those forms of litera- 
ture that deal primarily with concrete 
human nature. His prose stylo, elaborately 
polished and occasionally mannered, is 
notable for elasticity, and vivid apposite- 
ncss of phrase. 

Henley collaborated with R. L. Stevenson 
in four plays, * Deacon Brodio * (privately 
printed in 1880, and in a finished version 
in 1888), ‘ Beau Austin ’ and ‘ Admiral 
Guinea* (both printed in 1881), and 
‘Macaii*o’ (in 1885). A collcctod edition 
of the first three plays was published in 
1892, and ‘Macaire’ was added in 1891. 
‘ Deacon Brodio ’ was produced at PulJan’s 
Theatre of Varieties, Bradford, on 28 Dec. 
1882, and was performed at the Prince’s 
Theatre, London, on 2 July 1884, and in the 
same year at Edin burgh. Wi th the finished 
version, which has not been performed 
in tliis country, Henley’s brother, Edward 
John, made a successful tour in America 
in 1888. * Beau Austin * was produced by 

Mr. (now Sir) Beerbohm Tree at the ITay- 
market Theatre, London, on 3 Nov. 1890. 

‘ Admiral Guinea,’ first produced on 29 Nov. 
1897, was fevived at the Royalty Theatre, 
Glasgow (the Repertory Theatre) on 19 April 
1909 and at His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
on 4 Juno of the same year. ‘ Macairo * was 
played twice by the Stage Society, London 
(on 4 Nov. 1900 at the Strand Theatre, 
and on 8 Nov. at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre). ‘Beau Austin’ and ‘Macairo* 
were performed at a malineo in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on 3 May 1901 on behalf 
of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, 
all the parts being filled by leading actors 
*and actresses. ‘ Deacon Brodio ’ is drama- 
tically tho most elTectivc of tho four pjecos, 
none of which attained popular success, 
though all helped to promote a higher ideal 
of playwriting in Great Britain. 

Henley was also the author of * A new 
and original travestie by Byron M‘Guiness,’ 
entitled ‘ Mephisto,’ new music by Mr. D. 
Caldicott and Mr. Ernest Bucalossi, which, 
produced on Whit Monday, 14 June 1887, 
was played for some weeks as an after 
inece at the Royalty Theatre, London; 
his brother taking tho port of Mephisto, 


and Miss Constonoo Gilchrist that of 
Marguerite. 

A warm admirer of ^izabethan prose, 
Henley projected the republication of a 
series of Tudor translations whioh, edited 
and prefaced by special scholars and 
begun in 1892 with Florio’a .translation of 
Montaigne’s ‘ £ssa 3 ^,’ was completed by 
tho issue of tho Tudor Bible, the preface 
for which ho did not live to finisli. With 
Mr. J. S. Farmer ho was engagod for many 
years in compiling a ‘Ib'ctionary of Slang 
and its Analogues,’ issued in parts only to 
subscribera (1894-1904), which was almost 
finished at tho time of lus death. With Mr. 
T. F. Henderson ho i>repared the centenary 
edition of tho poetry of Robert Bums, 
in four vols. (1896-7), contributing to tho 
last volume an elaborate essay, wliich was 
also published separately, on the poet’s 
‘ life, genius and achievement.* An edition 
of ‘ Byron’s Letters and Verso,’ volume i., 
with vivid biograpliical sketches of 
Byron’s friends and other persons men- 
tioned in tho letters, appeared in 1897 ; 
but, owing to copyright difficulties, tho 
project was abandoned Tii 1901 ho 
edited tho Edinburgh folio Shakespeare. 
Ho contributed a preface to tho poetry of 
Wilfrid Blunt (1895), and to tho collected, 
edition of tho poems of T. E. Brown 
(1900); introductory essays to editions of 
Smollett (1899), Hazlitt (1902-4), and 
Fielding (1903) ; and prefaces to various 
novels ill tho American edition de luxe of 
tho works of Charles Dickens. Amongst 
his latest essays was that on ‘ Othello,’ for 
tho Caxton Shakespeare (1910), edited by 
Sir Sidney Lee. In 1891, under tho title of 
‘ Lyra Hcroica,’ ho published a selection 
of English verso ‘ commemorativo of 
heroic action or illustrative of heroio 
sentiment,’ of which a school edition with 
notes by L. Cope-Cornford and W. W. 
Greg was printed in 1892; in 1804 with 
Mr. Charles Whibley, a * Book of English 
Prose ’ ; in 1895 a ‘ Tjoiidon Garland from 
Four Onturics of Verso,’ and in 1897 
‘ English Lyrics : Cliaucor to Pope.’ 

In 1893 Henley received the degree of 
LL.D. from tho University of St. Andrews ; 
in 1898 he was granted a civil list pension of 
225f. a year, ^nsiderations of health in- 
diiced him, after experimenting with various 
suburban residences about London, to^ 
remove in 1899 to Worthing, though he, 
retained a fiat in London, which he ocoupied 
at intervals. In 1901 ho removed to 
Woking. A nervous shock, duo to an 
accident whilo leaving a moving railway 
carriage, seriously affected his healthi 
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and ho died at Woking on 11 Juno 1903. 
His body was cromatod at Woking and 
the ashes were brought to Cockayne Ilatloy, 
Bedfordshire. 

Henley married at Edinburgh, in Jan. 
1878, Anna, daughter of Edward Boyle, 
engineer, of Edinburgh, and Marianne 
Mackie. She survivecl him and in 11K)4 
was granted a civil list pension of 125/. 
The ordy child, Margaret, died at the age of 
live years in 1891. She is the ‘Reddy* 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s * Sentimental Tommy *; 
there is a painting in oil of her by Charles 
Wellington l^irso, A.R.A. |q. v. Suppl. 11], 
and a crayon skfitch by the Marchioness of 
Cranby (Duchess of Rutland). She was 
buried in the churchyard of Cockayne 
Hatley, wh(;re a tombstone, designed by 
Onslow Eord, with beautiful bronze work 
by t ho artist, is ercictcd to her. 

Henley was over the average height, 
bro.'ul-shouldered, and, noUrithstanding 
his illnesses, physically vigorous and ener- 
getic. His powerful head was crowned 
by strong, bushy yellow hair, wliioh had 
a tendency towards the perpendicular; 
latterly it Ixyiamo white. Ho possessed 
pleasant and expressive blue eyes, but was 
extremely short-sighted. Physically he 
contrasted strikingly with the shadowy 
R. L. Stevenson. Debarred by his lame- 
ness and uncertain health from various 
pastimes and diversions, ho obtained much 
enjoyment from conversation, and was 
an admirable listener and inquirer as well 
as talker. In Stevenson’s essay, ‘Talk 
and Talkers,’ he is cleverly portrayed under 
the pseudonym ‘ Burly ’ ; but the description 
applies chiefly to liis earlier years and 
largely to special bouts of discussion with 
the Stovensons; in liis later years his 
manner was less ‘ boisterous and piratical.’ 
Although capable under excitement of 
much picturesque denmiciation, he was in 
conversation, for the most part, quietly 
humorous, frank, robust, and genial. 

Henley’s eollcctivo works appeared in 
1908 in a limited edition in six volumes; 
vols. i. and ii. poems, including, in an ap- 
pendix, some published in earlier volumes 
or in anthologies but not reprinted by him 
in his definitive edition ; vols. iii. and iv. 
essays not previously collected ; and vols. 
V. and vi. * Views and Reviews.* The 
essays include those on Fielding, Smollett, 
J Hazlitt and Burns ; ‘ Byron’s World ’ ; and 
an un revised selection from contributions 
to the * Pall Mall Magazine.’ 

There is a bust of Henley by Rodin 
(1880), a drawing by William Rothenstciii 
(1897), and an oil painting by William 


Nicholson (1901). A sketch by ‘Spy* 
(Leslie Ward), wliich, though touched with 
caricature, is an admirable likeness, was 
made for ‘Vanity Fair ’in 1897. On 11 
July 1907 a memorial of Henley, consisting 
of a bust by Rodin in bronze, a replica of 
that of 1886, set in wliitc marble, was un- 
veiled by tlio Earl of Plymouth in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. It 
was erected by his friends and admirers, 
the bust being a free gift by Rodin. 

[Obituary notices ; Stevenson’s Life and 
Letters; the Henley Memorial, 1907; A 
Blurred Memory of Childhood, by Roden 
Shields (a fi‘llow patient as a b(.>y with Henley 
ill ilio Infirmary), in Cornhiil Mag., May 
1905 ; William Ernest Henley, liy Sidney 
Low, ib.. Sept. 190.3; Mrs. Vv. Y. Sellar’s 
Rccollcclions, ib., Dec. 1910; Portraits of tho 
Henleys by Francis Watt in Art Journal, 
Feb. 190C; information from Mrs. Henley 
and Mr. Alfred Warcing ; personal knowledge. 
There is a list of Henley’s signed contribu- 
tions to magazines and reviews in a biblio- 
graphical note in English Illustrate?!! Alag., 
vol. xxix.] T. F. H. 

HENNELL, SARA. [See under Bray, 
Mrs. Caroline (1814r-1905), friend of Goorgo 
Ehot and author.] 

HENNESSEY, JOHN BOBANAU 
NICKERLIEU (1829-1910), deputy sur- 
veyor-gonoral of India, born at Fatehpur,^ 
Northern India, on 1 Aug. 1829, was son 
of Michael Henry Hennessey by a native 
mother. After being educated locally, he 
was admitted to tho junior branch of the 
great trigonometrical survey oh 14 April 
1844. For some years he worked in the 
marshy jungle tracts of Bengal and tho 
north-west provinces bordering tho Nepal 
Terai. Of the party of 140 officers and 
assistants which ho joined, forty wore 
carried off by fever in a few days, and 
ho was often incapacitated by illness. But 
his zeal and thoroughness attracted notice, 
and, transferred to tho Punjab in 1850, ho 
fixed the longitudinal position of Lahore, 
Amritsar, Wazirabad, and other places. 

Attached to tho superintendent’s field 
office in 1851, ho helped tho astronomical 
assistant to collate tho various computa- 
tions of latitude observations and in other 
work. In Oct. 1853 he was placed in 
charge of tho branch computing office, and 
in the following year assisted the surveyor- 
general at the Chach base lino. Promoted ^ 
to tho senior branch on 25 April 1854, he 
was employed at headquarters (Dohra 
Dun) in reducing the measurements of 
tho Chach base line, and preparing (in 
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iriplicato manuscript) a general report on fcrroil upon him the honorary M.A. degree 
the riorth-easf longitudinal series. During in 1876, and after his retiromont on 1 Oct. 
the Mutiny was at Mussoorie, a hill ; 1884 on a special ])ension granted by 
station ten miles beyond Dehra Dun. | government, ho was made a C.l. K. (6 Juno 
For nearly five months ho was under arms ; 1885). 

and on harassing duty. | At Mussoorie, wliere ho at first lived after 

After service with the base line at j retirement, he was an active member of 
Vizagapatam, in the south, ho took two ; the municipality, captain of the local 
years’ leave to England in March 1863. volunt(*er cori)s. and discoverer of the 
Entering J(‘sus (Jollegc, Cambridge, on 31 spring from whicli the water-supply is ob- 
Oct. as a fellow commoner, he pursued tained. Coming to London, ho resided in 
matlicnuith id studies Avitli great aptitude Alhvyn park. West Dulwich, whore ho died 
und(‘r professors Adams, Challis, and on 23 May 1010, being interred at Elmer s 
Walton. W'ith tlio sanction of the secre- End eeimdery. 

tary of state he learned llio new process Ife married at Calcutta in March 1868 
of ])hoto-ziucography at tlio* ordnance Elizabeth Colden, only daughter of R. 
suivey t>nices, iSouthampton, and return- Malcolm Ashman ; by her he had a son and 
ing to duty in India (April 1865) took out daughter. The son, Lieut. J. A. C. Hennes- 
an extensive ap])aratus with which he 45th (Rattray) Sikhs, was killed in 

established the process at survey heatl- action at Jandola, Wcaziristan, in Oct. 
quarters. By this means the rapid repro- IJMK); mcuuorial prizes for moral worth 
(luetion of maps and survey sheets became were founded at his old school, Dulwich. 
p...ssiblo. ami tho great cost an.l cIoI.y of ^.irveys, bv Sir 0. 

sending onlers to England were avouletl. Markham. 1878, and eont. by d E. 1). Jllack, 
Hennessey, appointed to tho charge of jgjq . jn 8urv(y Dept, to 

tho amalgamated computing office and jan. J88I, Calcutta; Indian SgrVey Ihqiort 
calculating branch, made (1860) the com- for 1888-5, Cahuitta; Tho Times, 26 May 
parisons of standards and determined the 1910 ; pt^sonal knowledge.'] , K H. B, 

10 feet standard bar of the trigonometrical 

survey. Ho also took in hand the vast HENNESSY, HENRY (1826-1901), 
accumulations of material provided by physicist, born at Cork on 19 March 1826, 
tho labours of William Lambton [q. v.], was tho second son of John Hennessy of 
Sir George Everest [q. v.], and Sir Andrew Ballyhennossy, co. Kerry, by his wife 
‘ Scott Waugh fq. V.], and with tho help of a Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Gasoy of 
largo staff reduced them to order. Cork. Sir John Popc-Honnessy [q. v.] 

Hennessey assisted his chief, General was a younger brother. Educated at 
James Thomas Walker [q. v.], in tho Cork under Michael Hcaly, he received 
editorship of the monumental ‘ Account of an excellent training in classics, modem 
the Operations of tho Great Trigonometrical languages, and matliomatics. Deprived 
Survey of India,’ of which the first volume as a Roman catliolio of a university 
was issued in 1870. He was a largo con- education, he adopted the profession of an 
tributor to some of the volumes, fourteen of engineer. Ilis leisure was from early youth 
which were issued during his tenure of office, devoted to mathematical research, in which 
He also wrote the report on ‘ Explorations he engaged (piite spontaneously. PVom an 
in Great Tibet and Mongolia, made by early period he made original and valu- 

A k in 1879-82’ (Dehra Dun, 1884). able contributions to British and foreign 

He was designated deputy superintendent scientific journals, which he ^'ontinuod 
of the trigonometrical survey in Sept. 1869, tlirough life. In 1849 ho was made librarian 
officiated as its superintendent in 1874, and of Queen’s College, Cork, and in 1855, on 
after tho throe branches of survey opera- tho invitation of Cardinal Newman, he 
lions liad been amalgamated under the title became professor of physics at tho Roman 
of the Survey of India, ho was appointed catholic University, Dublin. In 1874 
(Fob. 1883) deputy surveyor-general. ho transferred his services to tho Royal. 

On 9 Dec. 1874, with tho equatorial of College of Science, Dublin, where he was 
tho Royal Society, ho observed from appointed professor of applied mathematics. 
Mussoorie (6765 ft.) the transit of Venus His work Ihcro was of exceptional merit, 
(see Trans, Roy. Soc. Nos. 159 and 161, ! and ho was dean of tho college in 1880 and 
1875). This won him tho fellowship of ; again in 1888. Hennessy was made a 
the society (1875), to tho ‘ Transactions ’ of i mcmlxu’ of tho Royal Irish Academy in 
which he had contributed in 1867, 1870, 1851,and was its vice-president from 1870 to 
1871, and twice in 1873. Cambridge con- 1873. He was also elected F.R.S. in 1858. 
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In 1890 ho resigned his chair under the 
recent compulsory rules for su|x^rannualion 
in the civil service at the age of (55. A 
memorial to the government proi eating 
against his retirement was intiiienfially 
signed but was without ctTect. Owing to 
the inadequacy of liis jM>nsion lie resided 
much abroad, but n'turning to Ireland under 
medical advice, he died on 8 March 1901, 
at Bray, co. Wicklow. Ho married Rosa, 
youngest daughter of Hayden Corri, and 
iiad issue. 

Hennessy was remarkable for his versat ile 
interests and scientific ingenuity. In his 
earliest paper, which was published in 1845, 
when ho was only nimdecn, in the ‘ Bhilo- 
sophical Magazine,* he pro])osed to use 
pliotography for the registration of baro- 
metric and thermomctric readings. In 
* Roscjirches in Terrestrial Physics’ {PhiL 
Trans. 1851) ho argued fnmi tlic tigiiro 
and structure of the (‘arth and planets, 
that thfjy were of fluid origin, .and that 
a fluid nucleus at a high tcinf)eraiure was 
enclosed within their crust. He also wTotc 
on meteorology and on climatology (lirilish 
Assoc, Pep, 1857), deducing laws which regu- 
late the dist ribu t idn of t emperat u rf* i n islands. 
The oxcellonco of a paper ‘ On tlio Influence 
of theClulf Stream ’ (Pror, Roy. Soc. 1857-9) 
led to a request to rej)ort on the temperature 
of the seas surrounding tlie British Isles for 
the Committee on Irisli Fisheries in 1870. 
Among his other proposals was one for a 
decimal system of weights and measures 
founded on the length of the polar axis of 
the earth, a quantity capable of more accurate 
determination than the earth’s quadrant, on 
which the metrio system is based. Stan- 
dards such as the polar foot and the polar 
pound, and a complete set of weights and 
measures on the polar system, constructed 
under Hennessy ’s supervision, are in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. In the same museum are many 
models of his mechanical inventions, one of 
them illustrating the structure of sewers 
best adapted to obtain the greatest scour 
with duo provision for a great influx of 
storm water (cf. ‘ Hydraulic Problems on 
the Cross-sections of PixKJS and Chamiels,’ 
Proc, Roy, Soc, 1888). 

. Hennessy, besides his papers in scientific 
periodicals, published separately; 1. ‘ On 
the Study of Science in its Relation to 
Individuals and Society,’ Dublin, 1858; 
2nd edit. 1859. 2. ‘ On the Freedom of 

Education * (a paper at the Social Science 
Congress, Liverpool, in 1858), 1859. 3. ‘ The 
Relation of Science to Modem Civilisation,’ 
1862. 


[Men of the 'I'iinc, 1899 ; Proc. Roy. Roc, 
vol. 75 (lOO.'i) p. 110; Whf)’.s Who, 1901; 
Pratt, People of the Period, 1897.] 

HENRY, MITCHELL (1S26-1910), Irish 
politician, born at Ardwick Green, Man- 
chester, in 1826, was younger son of Alex- 
ander Henry, M.P. for South Lancashire 
in the liberal interest (1847-52), who died 
4 Oct. 1862, by liis wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Brush, of Dromore, co. Dowm. 
Having been educated privately and at 
University College School, Henry joined 
the Pine Street school of medicine in 
Manchester, afterwards incorporated in the 
medical department of the Owens College. 
He graduated M. R.C.S, in 18 17 and h.aving 
established himself in firactice as a con- 
sulting surgeon at No. 6 Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, ho was next year 
appointed surgeon to the Middlesex IIos- 
pilal, and in 1854 was elected a fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1862, 
however, he abandoned his profession and 
became a partner in the family firm of 
A. & S. Henry, merchants and general 
warehousemen, of Manchester and Hudders- 
field. In 1865 ho unsuccessfully contested 
Woodstock in the liberal interest, and was 
defeated at Manchester both at a bye- 
election in 1867 and at the general election 
in 1868. During his second Manchester 
candidature ho founded the * Evening 
News * as an electioneering sheet, and after 
his defeat he disposed of the paper to the 
printer, William Evans. 

Henry was an enthusiastic angler, and 
his interest in the sport brought him fre- 
quently to the west of Ireland. As a 
consequence he successfully contested 
county Galway in 1871. He warmly 
supported the political principles of Isaac 
Butt [q. V.] and was a member of the 
council of the Home Rule League ; his 
election was, therefore regarded as a great 
victory for the national party (O’Connor, 
The Pamdl Movement, p. 226). His first im- 
portant speech in parliament was in support 
of Butt’s motion for an inquiry into the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh (see Keogh, 
William Nicholas) in the matter of the 
Gahvay election petition in 1872. He 
opposed Gladstone’s Irish university bill, 
chiefly on the ground that it did not concede 
the principle of sectarian education de- 
manded by public opinion in Ireland, and 
on 2 July 1874, in seconding Butt’s motion 
to consider the parliamentary relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, he 
dealt effectively wdth the financial side of 
the question, arguing strongly that Ireland 
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had for yearR been paying more than her 
duo share of the taxation of the empire, 
as fixed l)y the Act of Union. In July 
1877 ho returned to the subject of the 
over-taxation of Ireland, and at the open- 
ing of parliament in January next year, 
being called on, owing to Hutt’s illness, 
to act as leader of the frish party, he 
urged that the most pressing needs of 
Ireland wore the assimilation of the Irish 
franchise to that of JOngland, a reasonable 
university hill, and the acknowledgment 
of Ireland's right to manage her own 
domestic afi'airs. 

Meanwhile ho had purchased from the 
» Blakes a largo estate of some 14,000 acres 
in county Galway between litterfrack 
and Lenaiie. It consisted mostly of bog 
land, which he reclaimed, and at Kylemore 
Lough he erected a stately mansion, 
known as Kylemore Castle, now the pro- 
perty of the duke of Manchester. Those 
operations and the fact of his residing 
there brought- money into the district, 
and his relations with the peasantry wore 
on the whole very friendly till the days of 
the Land League. Ills position as an Irish 
landlord seems, however, to have modified 
his political views; anyhow lio came to 
view with apprehension the devcloj)ment 
of the homo rule agitation under Btarncll’s 
leadiprship. Independent of his rents for 
his income, he suffered less than his neigh- 
bours from the Land League movement, but 
he disapproved its operations. The homo 
rule which ho advocated was, he declared, 
intended to draw Ireland closer to England, 
whereas the object of the Parnellites was 
to sever Ireland from England (Hansard, 
DebateSf cclv. 1884r-90). His warm support 
of Forster’s efforts to suppress the league 
brought about an open broach with his 
former colleagues. While supporting the 
land bill of 1881 he deprecated the working 
of it by the county court judges (12 May 
1881, ibid, cclxii. 342-51), and described the 
Land League as a 'dishonest, demoralis- 
ing and un-Christian agitation.’ Henry 
was unseated at the general election in 
1886 by what ho called Parnellito ‘in- 
timidation.’ He was, however, Elected 
for the Blackfriars division of Glasgow, 
and returning to parliament he reopened ^ 
the campaign against his formbr colleagues 
and their Gladstonian allies (ih. ccciv. 1275), 
and voted against the second reading of 
Gladstone’s home rule bill on 7 June 1880. 
He failed to obtain re-election at the 
general election that year and retired 
from parliament. In 1889 the firm of 
A. & S. Henry was turned into a limited 


liability company, of which Henry was 
chairman till 1893. His interest in Ireland 
declined and his pecuniary position was 
not maintained. Disposing of his Galway 
estate, lie established himself at Leamington, 
wluTC ho died on 22 Nov. 1910. Henry 
married in 1850 Margaret, daughter of 
George Vaughan of Quilly House, Dromoro, 
county Down, by \vhom ho had three sons 
and three daughters. His wife prodecetvsed 
hitn in 1874 and was buried in a mausoleum 
erected by him near Kylemore Castle. 

A cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ api^cared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ (1879). 

[Mtanf’hostcr Guar<lian, 24 Nov. 1910; The 
TiinoR, 23 Nov. 1010 ; Annual Register, 
1010, p. Ml; Burke’s Landed Gentry; 
llansanrs ParliaTnentary Debates; Lucy’s 
Diary of 'Pwo Parliam(’‘nts ; Ijocker-Lampson’a 
Consideration of tlio State of Ireland ; 
O’DonneH’s Hist, of Irish Parliamcmtary 
Party ; iiiforniation kindly supplietl by 
Mr. Percy Robinson and Mr. C. W. Sutton.] 

II. D. 

HENTY, GEORGE ALFRED (1832- 
1902), writer for boys, bom at Trumping- 
ton, near (.Cambridge, on 8 Dec. 1832, was 
the eldest son of three children of James 
Ilenty, slDckbroker, and Mary Bovill, 
daughter of Dr. Edwards, physician, of 
Wandsworth. In September 1847 ho was 
admitted to Westminster School, and in 
1852 ho proceeded to Gonvillo and Gains 
.College, Cambridge, but left the university 
prematurely without taking a degree. On 
the outbreak of the Crimean war Henty 
and his younger brother, Frederick, 
volunteered for active servioe. Both 
entered the hospital commissariat, and 
in the spring of 1855 went out to the 
Crimea. Later in the year the brother 
died of cholera at Scutari. Henty’s 
Crimean experience gave him a taste both 
for soldiering and for journalism. His 
letters describing the siege of Sevastopol 
wore accepted by the ‘ Morning Advertiser,* 
and ho continued his contributions until 
he was incapacitated by fever. On being 
invalided home, ho was promoted purveyor 
of the forces, and received the Turkish 
order of tho Med j idle. His administrative 
capacity was recognised, and in 1859 he 
was chosen to organise the Italian hospitals 
during the war with Austria. On his 
return he held various posts in the com- 
missariat department at Belfast and Ports- 
mouth, but ho soon wearied of routine 
and resigned his commission. For a time 
Henty helped liis father in the management 
of a colliery in Wales, on experience he 
afterwards turned to account in his story 
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‘iVvcinj? Death’ (1883 i 3rfl wlit. 19()7). 
and subsequently ho wont out to Sardinia 
as manager of a mine, but (Ins occu])a- 
tion proved equally uneongenial. 

In 18(55 Henty adopted the calling of a 
journalist and wrote; miscellaneous articles, 
mainly for the ‘ Sfaiidard.’ Hoving in- 
stinclnS, however, would not li‘t him settle 
down. Ilis chance came in ISfiO, w'hen he 
was commissioned to serve as correspondent 
of the ‘ Standard ’ during tlici Austro- 
Italian war. While following ({aribaldi’s 
Tyrolese (samfiaign he lieoame acquainted 
with (ieorge Meredith [q. v. Suppl. JIJ, 
vho was then a correspondent of the 
‘ Morning Post * ; and he witnessed from 
an Italian man-of-war the disastrous naval 
battle of Lissa (20 July I8()(i). In the 
course of the next t(;n years Ifenty, in the 
service of the ‘ Standard,’ accompanied 
Lord NapicT’s expedition to Abyssinia in 
1807-8, his articles being reprint ( mI as 
* The March to Magdala ’ (1808) ; attended 
th<; inauguration of the Suez Canal in 1800 ; 
saw something of the wink'r cain])aign of 
1870-1 during the Franco-(Jerman war, 
afterwards starvyig in Paris during the 
Commune; witnessed the Hiissiaii con- 
quest of Khiva in 1873 ; followed Ixml 
Wolseley’s victorious expedition to Ashanti 
(1873-4), his letters being njissued as ‘The 
March to Coomassio ’ (1874); w'atchod 
guerilla warfare in Spain during the 
Carlist insurrection in 1874; wus with 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VIl) during his tour through 
India in 1875, and saw' some desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting while with the 
Turkish army in the Turco-Servian war 
(1876). Hard work and rough cx()eri- 
encos told on Henty’s health, and except 
for a visit to the mining camps of 
California .he did no more correspondent’s 
work abroad. 

Meanwhile Henty made occasional excur- 
sions into fiction. His first boys’ book, 

‘ Out in the Pampas ’ (1868 ; 4th edit. 
1910), was followed by ‘The Young Franc- 
Tireurs,’ a tale of tho Franco-Prussian war 
(1872; 6th edit. 1910). After 1876 he 
settled down to writing stories largely based 
on his own experiences. Ho issued about a 
dozen orthodox novels, including * Colonel 
Thomdyke’s Secret,’ published as late as 
1898, but none of them achieved much 
success. His real strength lay in writing 
tales of adventure for boys, which came out 
at the rate of three or four volumt's a year. 
Military history was his favourite theme, 
but he took all history for bis province, 
from that of ancient Egypt ’in ‘ The Cat of 
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Biibastos * (1889; 3rd edit. 1908) to that 
of current a (fairs in ‘With Roberts to 
Pretoria’ (1902). He prkh'd himself U|X)n 
his lusbmc.il lidolity and manly senti- 
ment. From 1880 to 1883 he was editor 
of tho ‘ Ihiiori-Jack,’ in succession to 
W. IT. (1. Kingston LO- v.] ; from 1888 to 
1890 ho was tho mainstay of Bec^ ton’s 
‘Boys’ (Iwn Magazine,’ and in 1889 he 
collaborated with Archibald Forbes fq. v. 
Suppl. I] in a boys’ annual, ‘tramps and 
Quarters.’ Thest; magazines all died young. 

Of tall, burly, atliKdic figure, bluff 
face, and j)atriarohal beard, Henty de- 
voted his leisure to sailijig. In 1887 
ho purchased a yacht, find more than 
once ho was an unsuccess lid competitor 
in the race from Dover to Heligoland for 
tlio Kaiser’s cup. lie died on board his 
yacht Tigret in Weymouth harbour on 16 
Nov. 1902 and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery. 

H(*nty was twice married: (1) in 1858 
to Elizabeth Finucanc, by wliom ho had 
two sons and two daughters, his elder 
son, (‘aj)tain Charles Cerald Henty, alone 
surviving him ; (2) late in life to Elizabeth 
Keylock, who survived him. 

In addition to those w'orks already men- 
tioned, Honty’s cliicf volumes include : 

1. ‘ Tho Young Buglers ; a Tale of tho 
Peninsular War,’ 1880; 4th edit. 1910. 

2. ‘ In Times of Peril : a Tale of India,* 
1881; 4th edit. 1911. 3. ‘ Friends though 
Divided ; a Talo of the Civil Wars,’ 1883 ; 
3rd edit. 1910. 4. ‘ Under Drake’s Flag,’ 
1883; 2nd edit. 1890. 5. ‘With Clive 
in India,’ 1884 ; 2nd edit. 1896. 6. ‘ St. 
George for England : a Talo of Cressy and 
Poitiers,’ 1885; 2nd edit. 1896. 7. ‘In 
Freedom’s Cause : a Story of Wallace and 
Bruce,’ 1885; 3rd edit. 1906. 8. ‘For 
Name and Fame : or, Through the Afghan 
Passes,’ 1886; 3rd edit. 1900. 9. ‘The 
Dragon and the Raven : or, the Days of 
King Alfred,’ 1886; 3rd edit. 1908. 10. 
‘The Lion of tho North: a Talo of the 
Times of Gustavus Adolphus,’ 1886 ; 3rd 
edit. 1906. 11. ‘ The Young Carthaginian,’ 
1887 ; 3rd edit. 1906. 12. ‘ The Bravest 
of thei* Bravo ; or, With Peterborough in 
Spain,’ 1887 ; 2nd edit. 1896. 13. ‘ Queen 
Victoria, Scenes from her Life and Reign,’ 
1887; 3rd edit. 1901. 14. ‘For tho 
Temple : a Talo of tho Fall of Jerusalem,’ 
1888 ; 2nd edit. 1896. 15. ‘ Orange and 
Green : a Talo of Boyne and Limerick,’ 
1888 ; 3rd edit. 1910. 16. ‘ One of the 
28th ; a Tale of Waterloo,’ 1889 ; 3rd edit. 
1908. 17. ‘ Tho Lion of St. Mark : a 
Talo of Venice,’ 1889; 2nd edit. 1897. 
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18. By ‘ Piko and Dyko ; a Talo of 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ 1890; 
3rd edit. 1905. 19. ‘By Right of Con- 
quest ; or, \Vith Cortez in Mexico,’ 1891 ; 
3rd edit. 1910. 20. ‘Redskin and Cow- 
boy,* 1892. 21. * A Jacobite Exile,* 1894 ; 
2nd edit. 1909. 22. ‘In the Reign of 
’Perror,* 1890. 23. ‘Through the Russian 
Snows ; a Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow.’ 1890. 24. ‘With Frederick the 
Great,’ 1898 ; 2nd edit. 1909. 25. ‘ With 
Moore at (k)runna,* 1898;* 2iul edit. 1909. 
26. ‘►’J’orpedo-Boat 240 : a Talo of the 
Naval Manuciuvres,’ 1900. 27. ‘ With 
Buller in Natal,’ 1901. 28. ‘John 
Hawke’s Fortune : a Story of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion,’ 1901 ; 2nd edit. 1900. 29. 

‘ With Kitchener in the Soudan,’ 1903. 
30. ‘ With the Allies to Pekin,’ 1904. 

|C. Manvillo Fcnii’s (k'orgo Alfred Honty. 
1907 (photographs) ; The Times, and Standanl, 
17 Nov. 1902; Athena uni, 22 Nov. 1902; 
Life and Adv(‘ntures of C(‘orgc Augustus Sala, 
18!)0 ; Kdinuiid Downey, Twent^^ Years Ago, 
1905; private informal ion from Capt. C. G. 
Honty.] G. S. W. 

HERBERT, AUBERON EDWARD 
W1 LLI AM MOLYNEIJX (1838-1900), 
political philosopher and author, born at 
llighclere on 18 Juno 1838, was the third 
son of Henry John George Herbert, third 
earl of Carnarvon [q.v. |, by his wife Henri- 
etta Anne, eldest daughter of Lord Henry 
Molyneux Howard, a brother of Bernard 
Edward Howard, twelfth duke of Norfolk. 
Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, fourth carl 
of Carnarvon [q. v.], was his eldest brother. 
Herbert was educated at Eton, entering the 
school in Sept. 1850. Ho had a high reputa- 
tion for seholarship and general ability, but 
left early, having been elected to a founder’s 
kin fellowship at St John’s College, Oxford, 
at Easter 1855. He took a second in 
classical moderations in the Michaelmas 
term 1857» but did not seek final honours. 
In May 1858 he joined the 7th hussars 
at their depot at Canterbury as comet by 
purchase, and in June 1859 became a lieu- 
tenant, also by purchase. In the autumn 
of 1860 he joined the service troops at 
Umballa. In 1861 ho returned to England, 
and in Feb. 1862 sold his commission. He 
then returned to Oxford, where ho was 
})resident of the Union in Hilary Term 
1862; he graduated B.C.L. in 1862 and 
D.C.L. in 1865. He lectured in histoiy and 
jurisprudence at St. John’s College, and 
resigned his fcllowsliip in 1869. 

During those years Herbert displayed his 
father’s love of adventure. In March 1864 


ho visited the scone of the Prusso-Danish 
war, and distinguished himself at Dybbol, 
near Sonderburg, by sallies from the Danish 
rtdoubts for the purpose of rescuing the 
wounded. As a recognition of his bravery 
ho was made a knight of the Order of the 
Dannobrog (T/ie Tinted, 4 April 1864; 
Nationaliidende, Copenhagen, 13 Nov. 1906). 
His impressions of the campaign arc recorded 
in his letters to his mother published under 
the title ‘ The Danes in Camp ’ (1864). 

The American civil war drew liim to the 
United Stahis, and ho witnessed the siege 
of Richmond. An intention to witness tho 
war of 1866 between Pnissia and Austria 
was fnistratx'd owing to its short duration. 
During the Franco -German war ho went 
to Frances and was present at Sedan. Ho 
was outside Paris during the siege, and was 
one of the very first to enter tho city after 
the capitulation, being nearly shot as a spy 
on his way in. Ho remained there during 
tho (k^mmune in tho company of his second 
brother, Alan Herbert, who pnictised 
medicine in Paris. In later life he received 
the Austrian Order of tho Iron Crown, 
third class, for helping to rescue the crow 
of the Parc, an Austrian vessel wrecked 
off W^estw anl Ho I 

Herbert had early boon attracted by 
politics, and while at Oxfortl ho founded 
tho Chatliam and (canning Clubs, conser- 
vative debating societies. In July 1865 
ho was defeated as a conservative candidate 
in an election in tho Islo of Wight. In tho 
summer of 1866 Sir Stafford Northcoto, 
w^ho had just been made president of tho 
board of trade, choso him as his private 
secretary, a post he held till tho autumn of 
1868, when he resigned, surprising his chief 
with tho nows that he was about to contest 
Berkshire as a liberal. This election he lost, 
but in Feb. 1870 ho was returned at a 
bye-election for Nottingham with the 
support of Mundella. A fortnight after 
entering tho house he made his hrst speeon 
in the second reading debate on tho educa- 
tion bill of 1870 ; he supported tho principle 
that all provided schools should be secular 
or strictly unsoctarian. In July 1871, 
when the House of Lords had rejected the 
bill for the abolition of the purchase system, 
ho criticised Gladstone’s solution of the 
difficulty by royal warrant, and urged the 
House of "Commons to take effective action 
against the veto of the House of Lords, 
‘a body which was wholly irresponsible’ 
(Hansard, third series, vol. ^8). On 
19 March 1872 ho seconded Sir Charles 
Di]!k,e’s motion for an inquiry into tiie 
expenses of the civil list> and followed Sir 
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Charles’s example by declaring himself a 
republican. TJiis led to a scene of great 
disorder, and the latter part of iiis speech 
was inaudible (Hansard, third scries, 
vol. 210). Ho took a leading part in the 
passing of the Wild Jh'rds’ Protection Act, 
1872 (Hansard, third scries, vol. 211). 
At all points an aflvanced radical, ho was 
an ardent supporter of Joseph Arch and 
spoke at the juass meeting at Lciamington on 
Good Friday 1872, wIkjii the Warwickshire 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union was formed 
(Joseph Arch, The. Story of his Life, told by 
himself, 1898). At the dissolution of 1874 
ho retired from parliamentary life, but 
he tot)k an aet-ive part in the agitation caused 
by the Bulgarian atrocities, organised in 
1878 the great ‘anti-jingo* demonstration 
in Hyde Park against the cxpeclexi war 
with Russia, and in 1880 championed the 
cause of Charles Bradlaiigh [q. v.], speaking 
at some of the stormy Hyde Park meetings. 

Meanwhilo Herbert had become an 
ardent but independent disciple of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy. His creed developed ^ 
a variant of Spencerian individualism i 
which he described as voluntaryism. But ! 
his devotion to Spencer’s great doctrine ; 
was life-long; and Spencer made him, at ' 
his death in 1903, one of his three trustees 
(Spencer’s Autdb, 1904, prdiminary note). 
In 1884 Herbert published his best-known 
book, ‘A Politician in Trouble about his 
Soul,* a reprint with iilterations and addi- 
tions from the ‘Fortnightly Review.* In 
the first chapters the objections to iho 
party system are discussed, and in the 
last chapter Spencerian principles are ex- 
pounded and the doctrine of Laissez-faire is 
pushed to the extreme point of advocating 
^voluntary taxation.* 

In 1890 Herbert started a small weekly 
paper, * Free Life,* which first appeared under 
the same cover as his friend St. George Lane 
Fox’s ‘Political World,’ but ‘Free Life,’ 
later called ‘ The Free Life,* soon became 
a small separate monthly paper, the ‘ Organ 
of Voluntary Taxation and the Voluntary 
State.’ The last number was printed on . 
13 August 1901. In 1900 he summarised 
his views in the Herbert Spencer lecture 
which ho delivered at Oxford. In 1889 ho | 
edited ‘ The sacrifice of education to 
examination. Letters from all sorts and 
conditions of men,’ a result of the influen- 
tially signed ‘ Protest * against examinations 1 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century,* Nov. 1888. j 
Ho explained his view of the capital and , 
labour problem in ‘ The True Lino of , 
Deliverance,* a criticism of trade unionism, ' 
which appeared in a volume of essays j 


called ‘A Pica for Liberty* (1891). In 
! an article ‘ Assuming the Foundations * 
[(Nindemth Ceidimj and After,' Aug., 8ept. 
j 1901), ho expouncicMl his agnostic position 
: towards religion. 

j On leaving parliament he took to farming, 
purchasing Ashley Arnewood farm near 
' Lymington, where he lived till his wife’s 
death in 1886. He then moved to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burley in the Now Forest, and 
built, after a pre-existing building, ‘ The Old 
House,’ which was his homo till death. At 
the same time he travelled much, re-visited 
Ameriea in 1902-3, and often wintered 
abroad. At first at Ashley Ai iicwood Fann 
on a small scale, and subsequently at ‘ The 
Old House ’ on a largo scale, Herbert onco 
every summer entertained at U*a all comers, 
witlumt distinction of class, to the ultimate 
numl)or of several thousands, the gypsies 
clearing off tho remains. 

! Herbert, a man of singular charm, 
always scnipiilously anxious to distinguish 
the system he attacked from tho men who 
upheld or lived under it, was penetrated 
by tho belief that tho law of equal 
freedom is tho supreme moral law. A 
keen sportsman and a fine rider in his 
youth, ho gave up sport in later life on 
' account of his objection to taking life, and 
! for the samo reason became a vegetarian. 

: But his interests outside his philosophic 
: propagandism were varied. He was one 
I of the first to take to bicycling, and was 
I very fond of adventurous sailing in a small 
I boat. An ardent climber ho was a mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club from 1863 to 
1872. Ho was interested in prehistoric 
remains and made a fine collection of flint 
implements. He followed with sympathy 
tho investigations of psychic research and 
made vigorous efforts to preserve tho 
historic character of the New Forest (cf. 
art. ‘ The Last Bit of Natural Woodland * 
in Nineteenth Centvry, Sept. 1891). He 
has been compared to Tolstoi, but he 
always repudiated tho gospel of non- 
resistance, meeting it with his favourite 
fonnula ‘ Use force only to restrain force 
and fraud.’ 

He died at ‘ Tho Old House ’ on 6 Nov. 
1906, and was buried at his desire ip^a 
grave in the grounds. 

Herbert, who was a voluminous writer of 
letters to ‘ Tlio Times * and other journals, 
published, besides tho books cited already : 
1. ‘ Tho Right and Wrong of Compulsion by 
tho State,* 1885. 2. ‘ Bad Air and Bad 
Health,’ 1894. 3. ‘WindfaU and Water- 
drift,’ a small volume of verses, 1894. 4. 
‘The Voluntaryist Creed,’ lOO®,^ posthu- 
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moiisly issued, consisting of the Herbert 
. Spencer lecture of 1906, and ‘A Plea for 
Voluntaryism/ an essay completed just 
before his death. 

Herbert married in 1871 Lady Florence 
Amabel, daughter of George Augustus 
Frederick Cowper, sixth earl (’owpor. {She 
died in 188G. They had four children: 
two sons, of whom the elder died in boy- , 
hood, while the younger, Au heron Thomas, 
born in 187(>, succeeded his uncle, Francis 
Thomas dt^ Grey (J()\vp(‘r, seventh carl 
Cowper [q. v. Sux^ph II], as l^ord Luctis and 
'Dingu’all in 1905, and two daughters, of 
whom the cider died in 1893. 

[The Times, Daily Telegraph, Tribune, 

G Nov. 190G ; Westminster Gazette, 7 Nov. 
1900 ; Hiiigwood Almanac, 1907 ; family 
and private information. Kor his conver- 
sion to SjMinccr’a political principles see | 
Lis Spencer lecture, 1900, p. 0; for letters 
to him from J. S. Mill and Spencer see 
Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1910, and Life 
and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 1908, by Dr. 
Duncan ; for his connection with tho 
Dominicans, a Sunday dining club founded by 
J. S. Mill in 1805, see Frederic Harrison’s 
Autobiographic Memoirs, 1911, ii. 83.] 

A. H-s. 

HERBERT, Sir ROBERT GEORGE 
VVYNDHAM (1831-1905), colonial official, 
born on 12 Juno 1831 at his father’s house 
at Brighton, was only son (in a family of , 
three children) of Algernon (1792-1855), 
youngest son of Henry Herbert, first carl of 
Carnarvon, by his wife Marianne, daughter 
of Thomas Lempricre, seigneur de Diela* 
mont and cadet of the old house of Rozel 
of Jersey. Robert’s third name of Wynd- 
hara was derived from his grandmother on 
his father’s side, Elizabeth Alicia Maria, 
daughter of Charles Wyiidham, first and 
only earl of Egremont. In 1834 his 
parents removed to Ickleton in Cambridge- | 
shire, to an old house and spacious garden ! 
which came to Robert’s father on the death ! 
of his uncle, Percy Wyndham. Algernon | 
Herbert, a cultivated man and a keen 
botanist, at onco began improvements 
which were continued tliroughout his own j 
life and those of hia children to whbm the ' 
property descended. 

iSrom his seventh to his ninth year Robert 
attended the Rev. Mr. Daniel’s school at 


tho same year a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford. At Oxford he gained 
the ilertford scholarshii> in 1851, and the 
Ireland scholarship and tho Latin verso 
prize in 1852. Ho took a first class in 
classicfil moderations in Easter term 1852, 
but only a second class in the final classical 
schools in Michaelmas 1853, when G. C. 
Brodrick, G. J. Goschen, and Lewis Campbell 
were among those inHhe first class. In 
185*1 he was el(‘cled Eldon law scholar and 
a fellow at All Souls. Tho All Souls fellow- 
ship ho h(.‘ld for life. Ho graduated B.A. 
in 1854 and proceeded D.C.L. in 1862. 

Coming in 1855 to Jjondon, where ho 
shared rooms w ith his lifolong friend (Sir) 
John Bramston, like himself of Balliol 
and a fellow of All Souls, Herbert acted 
for a short time as private secretary to 
Gladstone, and his friendly relations 
with his chief were never interrupted. 
Called to the bar at tho Inner Temple 
on 30 April 1858, ho next year wont out 
with Bramston to Queensland, he as 
colonial secretary and Bramston as private 
secretary to the governor. Sir George F. 
Bow en [q. v. Suppl. I]. Queensland had just 
been separated from New South Wales and 
made into an independent colony. Herbert 
and Bramston built forihemselves a bunga- 
low in what were then the outskirts of 
Brisbane, calling it * Herston,’ a combina- 
tion of their respective names. From 1860 
to 1865 Herbert was member of the le^la- 
tivo council and first premier of the colony, 
discharging his duties with distinction. 

Herbert acquired an interest in con- 
siderable tracts of land in Queensland, and 
greatly developed his own taste for natural 
history, especially for birds and horses. 
At the same time many young men from 
the neighbourhood of Ickleton were drawn 
by his example to settle in the colony, and 
he looked after these settlers’ interests 
with characteristic kindliness. He visited 
England in 1'865, and came home for good 
in 1867, bringing back to Ick*eton many 
Australian birds. 

In 1868 he became assistant secretary at 
the board of trade, and in February 1870 
went to tho colonial office, first as assistant 
under secretary, and then, in 1871, as 
permanent under secretary of state for tho 
colonics. The last office he retained for 


Sawston, four miles from Ickleton. After over twenty-one years, giving constant and 
further preparation under private tutors consx)icuous proof of his tact, business 
Herbert was sent to Edward Coleridge’s acumen, geniality, and courteous bearing, 
house at Eton in 1844. Though apparently | Ho retired from the service in 1892, but 
lacking in assiduity, he soon proved him- ! he returned to the colonial office, by request, 
self a brilliant scholar. At Eton ho won | for a few months in 1900. Meanwhile he 
the Newcastle scholarship in 1850, and in | acted as agent-general for Tasmania (1893- 
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1890), was high sheriff of London (1899), 
and was for a time adviser to the Sultan 
of Johoro. He was made O.Il. and K.C.B. 
in 1882, G.O.B. in 1902 ; ho was chancellor 
of the order of St. Michael and St. Gcorgo 
from 1892^to his death ; and^was made hon. 
LL.D. of , ^Cambridge in 1880. A member 
of several clubs, including ‘ The Club * and 
Crillion’s, Herbert passed much time in 
his last years in London, but ho made his 
real homo at iekleton. Ho died there, 
unmarried, on 6 May 1905, and was buried 
there. A memorial bust by Sir George 
J^’rampton is in a corridor at the colonial 
office (cf. for unveiling by Lord Crewe, 
colonial secretary. The Twm^ 10 July 1908). 

ll'ainily paixjrs and information; Colonial 
Office liccorils ; The Timus, 8 May 1905.J 

K. m T. 

HERFORD, BROOKE (18:10-1903), 
Unitarian divine, born at Altrincham, 
Cheshire, on 21 Feb. 1830, was eighth child 
of John Herford, and younger brother of 
William Henry Herford [ci. v. Suppl. 11 
for account of parejits]. From the seJiool of 
Jolm Kelly Beard [q. v.] ho entered in lus 
fourteenth year yie Manchester counting- 
houso of his father, a wine merchant and 
insurance agent. Six months in Taris at 
tlie ago of sixteen gave him a command of 
French. Ho engaged in Sunday school 
work, and the inJlueiice of Philip Pearsall 
Car 2 )enter |q. v.] made him a lectottaler. 
He began to prepare for the Unitarian 
ministry, this purpose being strengthened 
by the inlluenco of Travers Madge), whoso 
life he afterwards wrote. In Sept. 1848 
he entered Manchester Kew College (then 
at Manchester, now at Oxford) ; tluMo his 
proliciency was conspicuous; but preach- 
ing was even more to liim than scholastic 
uttainnu’iit : lie did jnissionary work in 
vacations, and as the college aulJu)ritics 
refused to sanction lus combining with Jus 
studies a regular engagement as iireacher 
at Todmordeii, ho withdrew^ to becojiio 
(February 1851) tho settled minister there, 
and married soon after. Frcun Todmordeii 
he removed in January 1850 to Ui>pcr Chapel, 
iSlicffield, including with his i)astorate much 
missionary work in both Sheffield (leading 
to the formation of the Uppcrthori)e con- 
gregation) and Rotlicrham,and iiiYorksliiro 
and Derbyshire villages. Hence, in 1859, 
ho w'iUi ajjpointed missionary tutor to tho 
Unitarian Homo Missionary Board (now^ | 
College) in Manchester, and added this 
engagement to his fcJhclUeld work. In 1861 
ho w as ono of the founders and editors of 
tho ‘ Unitarian Herald,’ and in 1862 he 
began tho publication of ‘ Homo Pages,’ a 


popular series of religious tracts. Economy 
of time combined with sagacious method 
I enabled him to get through an enormous 
I amount of strenuous labour. Tho success 
of his Sheffield ministry was largely based 
upon his intelligent sympathy with tho 
working classes ; his lecture to them on 
‘Trade Outrages* (1861) was a striking 
example of plain and wise speaking. His 
sermons were not rhetorical, but clear 
and devout, and ‘ packed with good sense ’ 
(Cuckson). In November 1864 ho suc- 
cccflcd Beard in the ministry of Ncav 
Bridge Street chapel, SlTangew’'ays, Man- 
chester, accepting the call on condition 
that seat rents and subscriptions should be 
abolished, and the minister’s stipend be 
dependent on an offertory ; the experi- 
ment so long as Herford remained was 
successful. On the death of John Harland 
[q. v.J in 1808, Herford undertook the 
comiffelion of the new edition of Baines’ 

‘ Lancashire,’ travelling up and down tho 
county in search of particulars, to the 
detriment of his health. The second and 
last volume, which appeared in 1870 (4to), 
is by Herford ; the edition is superseded 
by the improved edition by James Groston 
(1886-93, 5 vols. 4to). 

Herford visited the United States in 
1875, and removed thither later in tho 
same year on a call to the Church of tho 
Messiah, Gliicago, where ho ministered 
from January 1876 to July 1882. Ho 
hjwl declined in 1881 a call to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, but now accepted ono to 
Arlington Street church, Boston (tLc scene 
of Channing’s labours) ; here he remained 
till January 1892. In America his i)Ower- 
ful and gonial personaUty found scope for 
abundant activities. He w\as chairman 
of the council of tho American miitarian 
conference (1889-91), became preacher in 
1891 to Harvaid University, and received 
its degree of D.l). in June 1891. Herford 
returned to England in February 1892 in 
Older to succeed Thomas jSadler [q. v.] in 
the ministry of Rosslyn Hill chapel, Hamp- 
stead. This, hLs last ministry, was full 
of vigour. He put new life into the 
Britislf and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
doubling its income, and acting as its 
president (1898-9). In Juno 1901 ho 
retired from active duty, and was presented 
with a testimonial of over 3000/. Ilcr- 
ford’s position in his denomination was 
that of an open-minded and warm-hearted 
conservative, especially in Biblical matters ; 
his relations with members of other churches 
and of no church were extremely cordial. 

He died at Hampstead on 20 Dec. 1903. 
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Ho married on 22 June 1862 Hannah 
(d. April 1901), daughter of William Hankin- 
. son, of Hale, Chealiire, and had issue three 
sons and six daughters. His third son, 
Oliver (Brooke) Herford, is well known in 
America as author of ironical prose and 
poetry, illustrated by himself. 

In addition to a multitude of sermons, 
tracts, and a few good hymns, Herford 
published : 1. ‘ Travers Madge : a Memoir,’ 
1867, 12mo ; 3rd edit. 1868. 2. ‘ The Story 
of Religion in I^ngland : a Book for Young 
Folk,* 1878. 3. ‘ The Forward Movement 
in Religious Thought as interpreted by 
Unitarians,’ 1895. 4. ‘Brief Account of Uni - 
tarianism,’ 1903. Posthumously publishcKl 
were: 6. ‘Anchors of the Soul,’ 1904 (ser- 
mons, with biographical sketch by Philip 
Henry Wicksteed, and portrait). 6. ‘ Futy- 
ehus and his Relations,’ 1905 (sketches 
reprinted from the ‘Unitarian Herald’). 

[Memoir by John Ciickson, 1904 (three 
portraits) ; biographi(!al sketch by P. H. 
Wicksteed, 1904 (portrait) ; Roll of Students, 
Manchester New College, 1808 ; C. S. Cnindy, 
Reminiscences of SI rangcMays U.P, Clnirch, 
1888 ; C. F. Fvans, Rec(jrd of Provincial 
Assembly, Lane, and Chesh., 1890 ; J. K. 
Manning, Hist, of Upper Chapel, SheHield, 
1900; tluliaii. Diet, of Ilymnology, 1907, 
p. 1718.] A. a. 

HERFORD, AVILLIAM HENRY (1820- 
1908), writer on education, born at Coventry, 
20 Oct. 1820, was fourth son in a family 
of six sons and three daughters of John 
Herford by his first wife, Sarah, daughter 
of Edward Smith of Birmingliam, undo 
of Joshua Toulmin Smith [q. v.]. Brooko 
Herford [(j. v. Suppl. 11] was a younger 
brother. The father, who was through life 
a strong liberal and convinced Unitarian, 
became a wine merchant in Manchester in 
1822, residing at Altrincham, wlicro his wife, 
a woman of cultivation and an accomplished 
artist, conducted a successful girls’ scliool. 
After attending a school kept by Charles 
Wallace, Unitarian minister at Halo Baras, 
William was from 1831 to 1834 a day boy 
at Shrewsbury und(^r Samud Butler [q-v.J. 
From 1834 to 1836 ho was at the Manchester 
grammar school. Then, being destined for 
the Unitarian ministry, he ^vas prepared 
for entry at the ministerial college at York 
by John lielly Beard [q. v.j, from whom 
‘ 1 first learned by experience that kissons 
might bo made interesting to scholars.’ 
From 1837 to 1840 he studied at Manchester 
College in York, and there came into con- 
tact with German philosophy and theology. 
He removed with the college from York 
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to Manchester in the summer of 1840, and 
thus came under the influence of three now 
professors, Francis Newman [q. v. Suppl. 1], 
James Martineau [q. v. Suppl. I], and John 
James Tayler [q. v.], the last of whom ho 
regarded as his spiritual father. Graduating 
B.A. of Ijondon University in the autumn 
of 1840, ho began to preach in Unitarian 
pulpits, but declined a permanent engage- 
ment as minister at Lancaster in order to 
acce])t a scholarship for three years’ study 
in Gerjuany. In 1842 he went to Bonn, 
where ho attended the courses of Arndt, 
A. W. Schlegol, and F. C. Dahlmann, and 
formed an intimate friendship with liis 
conteihporary, Wilhelm lime. After tw'o 
years at Bonn ho spent eight months in 
Berlin, wIkto ho was iulmitlod to the family 
circles of tlu^ Cliurch historian Neander and 
the microscoj)ist hh innberg. 1 n t he summer 
of 1845 ho {u^oepled an invitation from a 
Unitarian congregation at Lancaster, where 
he remained a ye ar. In 1846 Lady Byron, 
widow of the poet, invited liim, on James 
Martineau’s reoomnundation, to uiidt^rtake 
the tuition of Ral])h King, youngtu- son of 
her daughter, Ada, Courge^s of Lovelace. 
lf(‘rfonl, early in 1847, accoinpaniiHl the 
boy to Wilhelm von Fellenborg’s Pestaloz- 
zian school at Ilofwyl, near Bern. Herford 
grew intimate with WilluJm von Fellenberg, 
became a temporary teacher on the stall’, 
and acc(q)ted with enthusisvsm Pt^stalozzi’s 
and Froi^bel’s educational id<\as. 

In Feb. 1848 ho resuitu;d his x)astorato 
at Lancaster, and soon r(>s(jlv(»d to work 
out; in a systiunatic way the ideas which 
he had developed at Hofwyl. In Jan. 1850 
Herford, wliile retaining his ministerial 
dutic.*s, opened at Lancaster a school for 
boys on Jk'stalozzian princij)les. Prosperous 
on the whole, but nevt^r large, the school 
continued with some distinction for eleven 
yc*ars, hen a decline in its numbers 
caused him to transfer it to other hands. 
Resigning his ijastorato at the same time, 
ho with his family went for eighteen 
months to Zurich in charge of a pupil. 
On his return in September 1863 ho tilled 
the pulpit of the Free Church in Manchester 
until 1869, acquiring increasing reputation 
as a teacher and lectunjr, especially to 
women and girls. Ho wjis an ardc'nt 
advocate of tlie opening of univ(»-rsities to 
women. Some of his teaching was given 
at Brooko House School, Knutsford, whoso 
heathuistress, Aliss Louisa Carbutt (after- 
wards Herford’s second wufe), was educating 
girls upon principles closely akin to his own. 
llcrfoi^ formed a plan of a co-oducational 
school for younger children. In 1873 ho 
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oj)C‘n(?d his co-cducaiional school at Fallow- 
field, Manchester, and afterwards moved it to 
Lady barn Houses, ^Vithington. For twelve 
years he direct(!d it with an individuality 
of mfdhod Avhich diffuse id through the 
neighbourhood a now' educational ideal. 
Resigning the school to his second daughter 
in 1880, he thenceforth devoted liis leisure 
to authorship and to travel, publishing in 
1889 his cliief w ork, ‘ The School : an Essay 
tow’ards Humane Education,’ a mast/>rpiece 
of English educational writing, w hich he 
described as ‘ the fruits of more than forty 
years of teaching ; various in the sex, age, 
class and nation of its objects.’ In 1899 
he published ‘ The {Student’s Froebel,* 
adapted from ‘ Dio M(*nsehenei’ziehung ’ of 
F. Froebel (1899; revised edit., posthu- 
mous, with memoir by Cl. H. Herford, 1911). 
This is ^the beat English presentment of the 
educational doctrine which it summarises 
and expounds. In 1890 ho settled at 
Paignton in South Devon. In 1902 ho 
published * Passages from the Life of an 
Educational Free Lance,* a translation of 
the * Aus doin Loben eines freicn Padagogen ’ 
of Dr. Ewald Haufo. Ho died at Paignton 
on 27 April 1&08, and was buried there. 
Herford married (1) in Sept. 1848 Elizabeth 
Anne (d, 1880), daughter of Timothy Davis, 
minister of the Presbyterian chapel, Eves- 
ham, by whom ho had throe sons and four 
daughters; (2) in 1884 Louisa, daughter 
of Francis Carbutt of Ijccds, and from 1860 
to 1870 hoadmistn'ss of Rrooko House, 
Knutsford, w ho died in 1907 w ithout issue. 
A medallion of Herford by Helen Reed, 
made in Florence in 1887, hangs in Lady barn 
House School, Manchester. 

Herford spoke of himself as having 
been for the first quarter of a century 
of his teaching an unconscious follower 
of F. Froebel, and for the following fifteen 
years his professed disciple. With Pesta- 
lozzi he urged the teacher never to deprive 
the cliild of ‘ the sacred right of discovery,* 
and to sock to bring things, both abstrjict 
and concrete, into «vctual contact with the 
pupil’s senses and mind, putting words and 
names, ‘those im]>ortuiiate pretenders,* 
into a subordinate place. Moral training, 

‘ practised not by preaching and as little 
as possible by punishment, but mainly by 
example and by atmosphere,* he held to bo 
of supreme importance, and its primary 
jjurpose to bo ‘ an intellectual clearing and 
purifying of the moral sense.* To physical 
training (including play, gymnastics, singing, 
and handwork) he attached importance 
only loss than that which w as q^signed to 
moral culture. Himself a teacher of genius, | 


ho disdained any compromise with oduca- 
tional princif)li‘.s or conventions of which 
ho disapproved. 

[Memoir of W. H. Herford hy Prof. 0. H. 
If<*rford, prefixecl to revised edit, of Herford’s 
Student’s Frcel)el (1911); autobiographical 
staleiiWints in preface to I’ho School ; family 
information and personal knowlcilije.] 

M. E. S. 

HERRING, GEORGE (1892 1906),plul. 
anlhropist, bom in 1892 of obsenro parent- 
age, is said to have begun working life as 
a oarv<^r in a l)oilcd beef shop on Ludgate 
Hill (The Times, 9 Nov, 1906), but this 
statement has been denied. By judicious 
betting on hoi-so-raccs ho soon added to 
his income. Ho then became, in a small 
way at first, and in a very large way 
later, a turf commission agent. In 1855, 
during Ids early days on tho turf, ho was 
an im])ortant wdtncss against William 
Palmer [q. v.], a betting man, who was 
convicted of poisoning another betting man, 
John Parsons Cook. At Tattersall’s and 
at tho Victoria Club Herring became knownu 
I as a man of strict integrity, and was en- 
tnislcd with the business of many leading 
speculators, who included the twelfth earl 
of Westmorland, Sir Joseph Hawdey, and 
tho duke of Beaufort. For a short time 
Herring owned racehorses. In 1874 Shal- 
low, his best horse, was a winner of the 
Surrey Stakes, Goodwood Corinthian Plate, 
Brighton Club Stakes, and I^ewcs Autumn 
Handicap, four races out of ten for which he 
ran. Although remaining a lover of the turf 
and interesting himself in athletics. Herring 
soon left the business of a commission agent 
for large financial operations in the City of 
London, where in association with Heniy 
Louis BischofTslieim he made a fortune, ife 
was clinirmun of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, and was connected with 
many similar undertakings. His powers 
of cjilculation wore exceptionally rapid and 
accurate. 

Of somewhat rough exterior and simple 
habits. Herring devoted his riches in Iiis 
last years to varied philanthropic purposes. 
From 1899 till liis deatli he guaranteed to 
contribute to the London Sunday Hospital 
Fund either 10,000/. in each year or 25/. per 
cent, of the amount collected in the churches i 
In 1899, 1900, and 1901 the fund, exercising 
its o))iion, took 10,000/. annually ; in 1902, 
11,57.5/. ; in 1909, 12,902/. ; in 1904,11,926/. ; 
in 1905, 12,400/. ; in 1900, 11,275/. Tho 
form of tho benefaction spurred subscribera* 
generosity. Ho sux^ported a ‘ Haven of Rest,* 
almshouses for aged people at Maiden- 
head, where ho had a house ; he started 
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witli Mr. TToward Morloy tlio Twentiotli 
Century Club .it Xutlinf? Hill for ladie.s 
earning their own liveliliood, find was a 
generous l)enel'aetor to tlie North-west 
London Ilo.sjiiial at Camden Town, of 
which he was tr(*asiirer. In 1887 he first 
discussed with * (.Jeneral ’ liootli the ‘ Back 
to the Ijand Sclieme/ an original j>lan of 
the Salvation Army for relieving the un- 
employed. In 11)05 ho ])roj)osed to place 
100,000/. in (ln‘ hands of the Salvation Army 
for the j)urj)ose of settling poor people on 
neglected land in the United Kingdom, in 
establishing I hem as i)etty cultivators, and 
supporting them and their families until 
th<5 land sliould become productive ; the 
advance to l-»o paid back by the settlers, 
and then to be given by tiie Salvation 
Army to King Edward’s Hospital Fund in 
twenty-five annual instalments. Herring 
defended the scheme with eagerness when it 
was criticised as impracticable (TJie. Timeff, 
13 Feb. 1906), and it was put into operation. 
The sum actually received from Herring 
was 40,000/. under a codicil to his will. 
With this an estate was purchased at 
Boxted, Essex, comprising about fifty 
holdings, which was visited and approved 
by Herring not long before his death. 
The entire control of the scheme was, in 
accordance with a decision of the court of 
chancery, vested in the Salvation Army, 
witli ‘ (leneral ’ i^ioth ns solo trustee 
{The. Thim, 19-20 Dec. 1907). 

Herring, who lived in much retirement, 
and deprecated public recognition of his 
generosity, died on 2 Nov. 1900 at his 
Bedfordshire residence, Putteridgo Park, 
Luton, after an operation for appendicitis. 
He also had residences at 1 Hamilton 
Place, Piccadilly, and Bridge House, 
Maidenhead. The urn containing his 
remains, which were cremated at Woking, 
was buried under the sundial at the 
Haven of Best Almsliouses at Maiden- 
head. His estate was sworn for 
probate at 1,371,152/. 18.9. 8d. gross. 
After legacies to his brother William, 1^ 
other relatives, friends, and charities, the 
residue was left to the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, which benefited to the extent of 
about 750,000/. The bequests to charities 
under the will n ‘ached a total of about 
900,000/. (TItfi Times, 10 May 1907). 

On 16 June 1 908 a marble bust of Herring, 
by Mr. George Wade, presented by the 
Metropolitan Sunday Hospital Fund as 
residuary legatees under his will, was 
placed in the Mansion House. On a brass 
plate beneath the bust is inscribed a letter 
received in 1905 by Herring from King 
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Edward VII, who warmly commended 
Herring’s d isinte rested })hilant hn )py. 

[Tho 'I’iine.s, I) Nt)V. 190<J, 1(» .luiu? 1908 ; 
Sporting Life, 3 Nov. 190() ; Who's Who, 
1907.J P. W. 

HERSCHEL, ALEX A N DE R 
STEW'ART (IS.*{6-1907), university pro- 
fe.ssor and astronomer, sectuid son of Sir 
.fohn FrtnU'rick William Ib‘rschel, first 
baronet [q. v.], ;ind grandson of Sir 
William llerselH'l |q. v-l, was born on 5 Feb. 
18.36 at Feld hausen. South Africa, where his 
falhi‘r was temporarily eng.iged in astro- 
nomical work. Tlie family returned to 
England in 1838, and after some private 
education Alexander was scMit to tho 
(3apham grammar scliool in 1851, of which 
Charles Pritchard fq. v.], afterwards Savi- 
lian professor of astronomy, was head- 
master. In 1855 he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. as twentieth wrangler in 1859, 
proceeding M.A. in 1877. While an under- 
graduate he helped Prof. Clerk Maxwell [q.v.] 
with his illustrations of the mechanics of 
rotation by means of tho apparatus known 
as ‘ the devil .on two sticks.’ From 
Cambridge Herschel passed in 1861 to 
the Royal School of Mines, London, and 
began t he observation of meteors which he 
continiKKl to tho end of his life. He early 
wrote, chiefly on meteorological subjects, 
papers for the British Meteorological Society, 
and he contributed, between 1863 ami 
1867, many articles to tho * Intel IcctUial 
Observer,’ a scientific periodical. 

From 1866 to 1871 Herschel was lecturer 
on natural philosophy, and professor of 
mechanical and experimental physics in the 
University of Glasgow. From 1871 to 1886 
ho was the first professor of physics and 
experimental philosophy in the University 
of Durham Collegii of Science, Newcastle- 
on-T 3 nie. At the J)urham College Herschel 
provided, chielly by his personal exertions, 
apparatus for tho newly installed laboratory, 
some being made by his own hands. When 
the colh'ge migrated as Armstrong Ck>liego 
to new buildings, the new Herschel Physical 
Laboratory was named after him, 

Herscliel made some accurate^ records of 
his observations of shooting stars in a long 
series of manuscript iiot(‘books. He also 
accoini)lislied important work in the sum- 
mation, reduction, and discussion of tho 
results of other observers with whom ho 
corn\s]ionded in all parts of the w^orld. With 
R. P. Greg he formed extensive catalogues 
of the radiant i)oints of meteor streams, 
tho more imi)ortant of these being published 
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in the * Reports ’ of tho British Association 
for 1808, 1872, and 1874. A tiible of tho 
nwliant points of comets computed by 
Herschel alone is in tho * Report* for 1876. 
Ho was rejjorter to tho cornmittoo of the 
British Association on the ‘observations 
of luminous meteors,’ and from 1862 to 
1881 drew up annually complete reports of 
tho large meteors observed, and of tho pro- 
gress of meteoric science. For tho British 
Association ( 1874-81 ) ho prepared reports of 
a commitlee, consisting of himself, his col- 
league at Newcastle, Prof. A. G. Lebour, 
and Mr. J. T. Dunn, wliich was formed to 
determine the thermal conductivities of 
certain rocks. For tho ‘ Montlily Notices ’ of 
tlio Royal Astronomical Society he prepared 
tho annual roports on meteoric astronomy 
Oiujh February from 1872 to 1880 and con- 
tributc'd many other imjxirtant pafxjrs to 
tho ‘ Notices.* In one of these (June 1872), 
on meteor showers connected with Biel, Vs 
comet, ho i)rcdicted tho shower which 
recurred at the end of November of that 
year. Herschel acquired great precision 
in noting the paths of meteors among 
tluj stars. Fr('m liis determination of the 
radiant point of the November Leonids, 
Professor Schiaparelli deduced the identity 
of tlieir orbit with that of Tempers comet 
of 1866. 

Besides meteoric astronomy, Herschel 
was interested in m,any branches of physical 
science, and became a member of tho 
Physical Society of London in 1889 and of 
tho Society of Arts in 1892. He contri- 
buted frequently to ‘ Nature,’ an article on 
‘The Matter of Space’ in 1886 being 
specially noteworthy. Ho worked much at 
photography, and in 1893 the Amateur 
Photographic Association prestuited an 
enlarged carbon print ix)rtrait of Alcx- 
andt.T Herschel to the South Kensington 
Museum for the British Museum Portrait 
Gallery; 

Herschel became fellow of tlio Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1867, and in 1884 
was elected F.R.S., an honour alreiuly con- 
ferred on his grandfather, his father, and 
his younger brother John. In 1886 ho gave 
up iiis professorsliip, and w’as made D.C.L. 
of Durham University. In 1888, with other 
members of his family, ho rcoccupied the 
house, now called Observatory House, 
Slougli, where his grandfather. Sir William 
Herschel, had lived. Here ho resided till 
his death, absorbed in study, but late in 
life he made a jounicy to Spain to observe 
the solar eclipse of 1905. 

He died unmarried at Slough on 18 June 
1907, and was buried in St. LawronceV 


church, Upton, in the chancel of which his 
grandfather lies. 

[Obituary notices in tho Observatory 
Mag., July 1907, and Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronom. Soo., Feb. 1908 ; Annual 
Reports of tho British Assoc.] 11. P. H. 

IIERTSLET, Sir EDWARD (1824- 
1902), librarian of the foreign office, born at 
16 College Street, Westminster, on 3 Feb. 
1824, was youngest son of Ixjwis Hertslet 
[q.v.], of Swiss descent, by his first wife, 
Hannah Harriet Jemima Cooke. Educated 
privately near Hounslow, ho was on 23 March 
1840 tempcjrarily attached to tho library 
of the foreign office under his father, who 
was then librarian. On 8 ijan. 1842 he 
received a permanent appointment, on 
28 Aug. 1844 became second clerk, and a 
little later the senior clerk. On 1 April 
1855 ho became sub-librariian, and on 19 
Nov. 1857 librarian. 

Ilertslet carried on his father’s tradition. 
Ho was long a main pivot of tho foreign office 
work. Preliminary memoranda i)y him 
(now in tho foreign office archives) focussed 
the history, geography, or international law 
incident to the chief public questions which 
came before the government wliile ho held 
office. With tho post of librarian ho com- 
bined up to 1870 tho agency for members 
of tho di[)lomatio and consular services, 
and received an annual compensation on its 
abolition in that year. 

He was attached to the special mission of 
Ijord Beaconsficld to the Berlin congress in 
1878, and was knighted for his services. I le 
was one of tho delegaU^s for tlu^ examina- 
tion of the question of boiuidary between 
British and Dutch territory in Borneo in 
Jime 1889. 

Hertslet was retained at tho foreign office 
Jong after the normal retiring ago of sixty-live, 
discharging his duties up to 2 Feb. 1896. 1 1 e 
was mode O.B. on 21 Feb. 1874, and K.C. B. 
on 20 Aug. 1892. He died at his residence, 
Bellevue, llichmoiid, after an operation, on 
4 Aug. 1902. He had resided at Richmond 
since 1852 and was active in local affairs. 

Hertslet married Eden {d. 1899), daughter 
of John fBull, clerk of tho journals of tho 
House of Commons. Of his nine sons and 
three daughters, six sons and a daughter 
survived him. His thirtl son, Mr. Godfrey 
L. P. Hertslet, in tho library of the foreign 
office, succeeded him as editor of the 
‘ Foreign Office List ’ and is also assistant 
editor of ‘ Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties.’ 

Hertslet continued many publications 
which his father began ; tho principal were: 
1. The ‘Foreign Office List,* of which he 
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was joint-editor from its tliird year (1855), 
and sole editor and proprietor from 1864 
to his death. 2. Vols. xii.-xvi. with the 
index to the whole scries and with the 
help of his eldest son, Sir Cecil Hcrtslet, 
vols. xvii.-xix. of the collection of treaties 
and conventions, known as ‘ Hertslet’s Com- 
mercial Treaties ’ (1871-1895). 3. ‘British 
and Foreign State Papers,* of which ho was 
responsible for vols. 27-82, though his namt^ 
ap|X3ars only on the later volumes. These 
state papers are now goverrunent publica- 
tions. Hertslet also compiled ‘ The Map of 
Ruropo by Treaty,’ vols. i.-iii. 1875; vol. iv. 
1896, as well as ‘The Map of Africa by 
Treaty,’ 2 vols. 1894. He was author of 
‘ Rec(»llections of the Old Foreign Office ’ ‘ 
(1901). 

[1'ho Times, 5 Aug. 1002 ; Who’s Who, 1902 ; 
Foroiga Oflico List, 1992 ; nottis from a 
private biography given by Mr. (iodfrey 
Hertslet ; personal knowledge.] 0. A. II. 

HIBBERT, Sir JOHN TOMLINSON 
(1824-1008), politician, born on 5 Jan. 1824 
at Lyon House, Oldham, was (‘Idcst son of 
Elijali Hibbert, one of the founders of the 
firm of Hibbert, Platt & Sons, machinists, 
by his wife Betty, daughter of Abraham 
Hilton of (Jross Bank, near Oldham. At 
thirteen he w'as sent to a private school. 
Green Brow, Silloth, Cumberland. Entered 
at Shrewsbury school in Juno 1837, under 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.], he there dis- 
tinguished himself !xs an athlete. In lat/Or 
life he was chairman of the governors of 
the scshool. Ho was admitt;ed at St. John’s 
College, Cambridgt^, on 15 May 1813, and 
graduated B.A. as next above the ‘ wooden 
spoon ’ in the matliematical tripos in 1847, 
proceeding M.A. in 1851. 

Called to the bar at the Inner TemiJo 
in the Easter term 1819, Hibbert at once 
dcvelojjcd a keen interest in politics. In 
1857 he unsuccessfully contested his native j 
town in the liberal interest, but was | 
returned unopposed at a bye-election on ' 
6 May 1862. Being re-cl(!cted after con- , 
tests on 13 July 1865 and 18 Nov, 1868, 
he lost the scat in February 1874, but 
regained it, on 1 March 1877, havihg in 
the interval unsuccessfully contestexl Black- ' 
burn. He was re-elected for Oldham on ^ 
31 March 1880 and on 25 Nov. 1885, was I 
defeated in 1886, regained the seat on 
6 July 1892, and lost it finally on 15 July 
1895. In all ho was candidate for Oldham 
eleven times. 

An enthusiastic supporter of Gladstone 
he held subordinate office in Gladstone’s | 
four administrations, being parliamentary 


secretary of the local government board 
from 1871 to 1874, and again from 1880 
I to 1883 ; under secretary of the homo 
department (1883-4) ; financial secretary 
to the treasury (1884-5 and 1892-5) ; and 
secretary to the admiralty (1886). lie was 
a business-like administrator. He also 
served on three Royal commissions: the 
sanitary commission (1868) ; the boundary 
commission (1877) ; the Welsh Sunday 
closing commission (1890); as w’cll as on 
the parliamentary committee on secondary 
education (1893). Ho materially helped 
the passing of tlio Execution within Gaols 
Act (1868), the Married Women’s Property 
Act (1870), the Clergy Disabilities Act 
(1870), and the Municipal Elctdions Act 
(1884). iHways keenly interest k 1 in poor 
law reform, ho was lung president of the 
north-western poor law conference. 

To his native county, where ho became 
J.P. in 1855 and D.L. in 1870, Hibbert’s 
services were manifold. On the passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, ho w as 
elected a county councillor for Cartmel, 
was chosen an alderman on 24 Jan. 1889, 
was first chairman of the I ancashiro county 
council on 14 Feb. following, and was first 
chairman of the County Councils Association. 
Other local offices included that of governor 
of Owens College and of the courts of the 
Victoria University (where Iks was made 
D.C.L. in 1902) ami of Liverpool University. 
Hibbert was sworn a privy councillor in 
1886, and made K.C.B. in 1893. He was 
j appointed constable of T^ancaster Castle 
in May 1907. He died at Hampsfield Hall, 
Grango-over-Sands, on 7 Nov. 1908, and was 
! burial at Lindall-iii-(]artmel. He married 
j (1) in 1847 Eliza Alm(^ (d. 1877), eldest 
I daughter of Andrew Scholliold of Woodfiold, 

; Oldham ; and (2) in »January 1878 Charlotte 
, Henrietta, fourth daugliter of Admiral 
Charles Warde, of Sepjerryes (’ourt, Woster- 
ham, Kent. Ho left f)no son and one 
daughter. 

Portraits are at Oldham art gallery (by 
J. J. Shannon, R.A.), and at the county 
offices at Preston and the Royal Albert 
Asylum, Lancaster (both by Robert E. 
Morrison). 

[’I’ho Times, 9 Nov. 1908; Manchester 
Faces and Plao(? 0 , vol. x. ; Memories, by Lady 
Hibbert, 1911 ; private information.] 

T, C. H. 

HILES, HENRY (1828-1904), musical 
composer, bom at Shrewsbury on 31 Dec. 
1828, w'as youngest of six sons of James 
Hiles, a tradesman there. After studying 
as a boy under his brother John iffiles 
(1810-82), a musician of some repute and 

s2 
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the author of several useful cateehisms on 
musical subjects, Hiles l(;ft homo to Ijccomo 
in 1845 organist of th<? ])arish cJiiireh, Bury, 
whence he removed to Bishop Wearmouth 
in 1847. But close study injiir(‘d his health, 
and from 1852 to 1859 ho travelled in 
Australia and elscnvhere. On his return 
to London in 185!) he. was organist of 
St. Micihaers, Wood Street, for a few 
months and was then af)pointed organist 
and teacher of music to the Blind Asylum, 
and organist of St. 'I’liomas, Old 'rrallord, 
Manclu^ster. tVom Maneliester he wont to 
the parish church, Bowden, in 1851, and 
was at St. Paurs, Hiilme, from 18(53 to 
18(57. He graduated Mus. Bac. at Oxford 
in 18(52 and Mus.Doc. in 18(57. 

In 187(5 Hiles was appointed lecturer on 
harmony and com))osit ion at Owens College, 
Manohostor, and in 1879 ho was reappointed 
to Victoria Lhiivorsity. Under the new , 
charter of t he Victoria University of 1891 he 
drew nj) a sehenui for tlio establishment 
of a faculty of music, and was appointed 
permaiKMit senior examiner and lecturer, 
lie was also f)rofossor of harmony and 
counterpoint the Royal Manchester 
Colli‘g(» of l\lusic, and took an active part 
in founding the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. As a (ihoral conductor he 
was much in request among soeietio^s at 
Mafurhester and neigld)ouring towns. 

Hiles also made some reputatioji as a 
composer and writer of odiu^itional works. 
He gained the first prize for an organ 
coiniM)sition at the G)llege of Organists in 
18(54, aiul four others consee.utively for 
anthems and organ music ; lie also won 
tin? })rize for a serious gh*(% ‘ Hushed in 
Death,’ 1878, olTered by the Manchester 
Uentlemeirs (llee Club, and in 1882 won 
the Meadoweroft prize. His musical com- 
positions eom])riso : oratorio, ‘ 3’ho Patri- 
archs,’ 1872 ; cantatas, ‘ The Virgins,’ 

‘ Tlio Cnis.aders,’ ‘ Payre Pastorel ’ ; 
operetta, ‘War in tlu^ Household,’ 1885; 
concert overtures, ‘ Youth ’ and * Harold,’ 
1893; fourteen anthems; services in O 
and F ; sonahi in O minor ; two sets of 
six impromptus and other works for organ 
and pianoforte. His educational works are : ’ 
1. ‘ Harmony of bounds,’ three (xlitions, 
1871-2-9. 2. ‘Grammar of Music,’ 2 vols. 
1879. 3. ‘ First Lt*ssons in Singing.’ 

4. ‘ Part Writing or Modern Counterpoint,’ 
1884. 5. ‘ Harmony or Countt'rpoint ? ’ . 

1889. fi. ‘ Harmony, (floral or Contra- j 
})uutal,’ 1894. Hiles act(*d as editor of the j 
‘ Wesley T'uno Book ’ and the ‘ Quarterly , 
Musical Review,’ 1885-8. 

He died at Wortliing on 20 Oct. 1904. He I 


was twice married : (1) to Fanny Lockyer, 
and (2) to Isabel Higham. Two sons and 
• one daughter by the latter survived him. 

I A self-educated musician, who was never 
a cathedral chorister nor studied in any 
; particular school, Hiles showed as a 
^ teacher and writer remarkable modern 
: tendencies. Ho had little respect for the 
i old contrapuntists or the mere philosophic 
‘ theory ’ of harmony. His modern sym- 
pathies failed, however, to influcnco his 
own musical compositions, which as a rule 
contain clear-cut and beautiful melody, 
ortliodox though rich harmony, and regular 
form. Ho (‘ssayod no w'ork on a largo scale, 
and was too old to bo much intluenccd 
as a eom])osor by modern orchestration. 

I Musi(!al Times, 1 July 1900; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music ; Brown and Strattou’s Brit. Musical 
Biogr. ; private information.] J. 0. B. 

HILL, ALFXANDKR STAVFLEY 
(1825-1905), barrister and politician, was 
only son Henry Hill of Ihmsiall Hall, 
Stafhjrdshin?, wJiere he was born on 21 May 
1825, by liis wife Anno, daughter of Luke 
Stavoley of Ilunmanby, Yorksliirt*. Rdu- 
cated at King Edward School, Birmingham, 
in the house of James Prince Ix^e fq. v.], ho 
was in the first form with JoscpJi Barber 
Lightfoot [< 1 . V.] and Brooke Foss Westcott 
[q. V. Suppl. ir j. Matriculating at Extdor 
College. Oxford, in 1844, be gracluated B.A. 
in 1852, B.C.L. in 1854, and D.C.L. in 1855. 
Fn»m 1854 to 18(54 ho held a StaffordMliiro 
hdlowshij) at St. Jolm’s Odlegc. The 
volunteer movement found in him an 
enthusiastic supporter, and he was one 
of the first to join the Victoria rifles in 
1859. Admitted to the Inner Temple on 
0 Nov. 1848, he was called to the bar 
on 21 Nov. 1851, joined the Oxford circuit, 
and took silk in 1SG8. He was elected a 
bencher of Iiis inn the same year, and served 
the office of treasurer in 1886. He was 
recorder of Banbury from 18(56 to 1903 and 
deputy high steward of Oxford University 
from 1874 until his death. Meanwhile 
ho accpiired a large practice at the parlia- 
mentary bar. This ho was obliged to 
rcliiKluish on entering the . House of 
Commons in 1868. But until 1887 ho 
enjoyed a good common law practice, 
besides holding a leading position in the 
j)robato, divorce, and admiralty division 
and frequently acting as arbitrator in 
important rating cases. He was leader of 
the Oxford circuit from 1886 to 1892. Ho 
was counsel to the admiralty and judge 
advocate of the fleet from 1875 till his 
retirement through failing health in 1904. 
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A staunch conservative in politics, Hill, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, at Wolver- 
hampton in 1861 and at Coventry in March 
1868, was elected for Coventry in December 
1868. He sat in the house for thirty-two 
years — representing Coventry (1868-74), 
West StalTordshire (1874-85), and the 
Kiiigswinford division of Staffordshire 
(1 88.5-1 IXK)). Ho was cremated a privy 
councillor in 1892. One of the earliest sup- 
porters of the policy afterwards known as 
tariff reform, ho pressed in 1869 for an 
inquiry on behalf of the silk weavers of 
Coventry into the effect of the commer- 
cial treaty with France, and in speeches 
delivered in 1869 and 1870 showed the 
weakness of Creat Britain's jiosition in 
endeavouring to maintain a free trade 
policy against tho opi'iation of foreign 
tarilTs. 

In 1881 St.aveley Hill went to Canada 
to study its suitability as a centre for 
emigration. He formed a largo cattle ranch 
8(‘V(‘nty miles south of Calgary, then in the 
North-West Territory, and since included 
in the province of All)('rta.. To tliis ranch, 
which was called New Oxley, ho oftcMi 
returned, and ho published a volume cki- 
scriptive of the life among the foothills 
of the llocky Mountains entitled ‘ From 
Home to Homo; Autumn Wandc'rings 
in tho North West, 1881-1884’ (188.5), 
illustrated by his wife. Toronto Uni- 
versity made him an hon. LL.D. in 1892. 
Ho died at his residence, Oxley Manor, 
Wolverhampton, 28 June 190,5. Stavelc*y 
Hill married (l)on 6 Aug. 1864 Katherine 
Crumpston Fhu’eneo (d. 14 May 1868), 
eldest daiigliter of Mik’*s Ponsonby of Hale 
Hall, Cumberland; and (2) in 1876 Mary 
Frances (rf. 1897), daughter of Francis 
Baird of St. Petersburg. A portrait of him 
by Desangcis belongs to his only child, 
Henry Stavelcy Staveley-JIill {b. 22 May 
186.5), who succeeded him as recoixier of 
Banbury and became in 1905 M.l\ for the 
Kingswi n ford d i vision. 

Besides the volume mentioned above 
Staveley Hill wrote a treatise on the 
‘ Practice of the Court of Probate’ (1859). 

[Tho Times, 30 June 1905 ; FosU^r, Alumni 
Oxonienses ; Foster, Men at the Bar ; Men 
and Women of tho Time, 15tli cd. 1899; 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 11K)0 ; 
private information.] 0. F. A. B. 

HILL, ALSAUKR IIAY (1839-1906), 
social reformer, born on 1 Oct. 1839 at 
Gressonhall Hall, Norfolk, was second son 
in a family of five sons and six (laughters 
of John David Hay Hill, lord of the manor 


of Gressonhall, by his wife Margaret, 
second daughter of Ebenezer .John C^ollott, 
of Hemel Hempsted, M.P. from 1814 to 1830. 

Ho was educated at Brighton Co I lego 
(1850-4) and at Cheltenham College 
(18.54-7), and while a schoolboy pub- 
lislu?(l at Cheltenham a small volume of 
))()ems, ‘ Footprints of Life,’ in 1857. Two 
years lat(*r he compett^l unsucc<‘ssfully for 
tJie prize for the Burns centenary jK)em. 
In 1857 he ohlaiiuHl an exhibition at (>aius 
College, Cambridge, migrating as scliolar 
to Trinity Hall, where he gradual ( h 1 LL.B. 
in 1S02. At Cambridge Ik; started tho 
‘ Chit Cliat ’ debating club, whieli still 
exists, ■ and was treasurer of tlie Union. 
Becoming a student of the Inner Tem])lo 
on 3 Oct. 1860, was called to the bar 
on 26 Jan. 1864. He joined the south- 
eastern circuit, hut soon devi)ted his 
energies to journalism and to literature, 
interesting hims(df (‘sp(‘cially in j)()or law 
and Jiibour (piestions, and doing aelivi; 
work as almoiur to thc' Society for the Belief 
of Distress in tin; East of ].i()nd()n. 

la letters to the press during 1868 Hill 
called attention to w(‘akn"'sses in the poor 
law, and urged a mon^ s(;ii“ntilie classili(!a- 
tion of pauj)ers (The Timis, 9 .Ian. 1868). 
TIis pam))hl(*t on ‘Our UiuMuployed,’ pre- 
pared .os a competition essay for tlie National 
Association for tin; Promotion of Social 
Science, and published iu 1867, was one of 
tho first to call public attention to tho 
problem of uiKunploynHsit, and to suggest 
a national system of labour n'gistration. 
Other pamj)ld(‘ts followcnl : ‘ Laneashiro 
Labour aiul the London Poor’ in 1871 ; 
‘ ImpediiiKsils to the (circulation of Labour, 
with a Few Suggestions for their Re- 
moval,’ i»i 1873 ; ‘ Tlie Unemployed in 
Great Cities, with Sugg(‘stions for the BettcT 
Organisation of Labourers,’ in 1877, and 
‘Vagrancy’ in 1881. Hill was a pioneer 
of the system of labour exchanges in Eng- 
land, and in 1S7I established in (h*e(‘k Street, 
Soho, ‘The Fni])loyinent Inquiry Office and 
Lal^mr Registry,’ which wa^ siil).se(|uenlly 
transferred U) 15 Russell Street, (’ovent 
Ganlen, as tlui ‘(central Labour Exchange, 
EmployiiKMit, Emigration, and Industrial 
Intelligence Office.’ There as diix'ctor Hill 
gave advice to a])plicants for assistance. 
Tn connection with the excliange and at 
the same office's Ik; foumlcd and ediUxl in 
1871 tlie ‘ Labour News,’ which becaruo 
an organ of communication bet\voen masters 
and men seeking work in all parts of the 
kingdom. Hill luul agents and corre- 
spondents in tho chief industrial centres, 
who sent notes on the condition of tho 
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local labour markets. Hill’s venture, which 
was not proH table, diminished his strength 
and resources; on his retirement a com- 
mittee of working men managed the paper, 
and contributed from the profits to Hill’s 
maintenance. From 1877 onwards he also 
edited ‘ The Industrial Hand book* and super- 
intended the publication in 1881 of ‘The 
Industrial Index to London,’ by H. Llewelyn 
Williams, as well as ‘ Business Aspects of 
Ladies’, Work.’ These pamphlets were 
handy guides to employment, for both 
i4pn and women. He also edited in 1870-1 
a seric^s of penny ‘ Statutes for the People,* 
which aimed at giving the labouring class 
cheap legal advice. Hill likewise took 
a prominent part, from its foundation in 
1809, in the work of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, acting as honorary secretary 
of the coiiiicil until July 1870, and as an 
active member of the council until 1880 
(see CJiarity Organisation JlcvieWy 1892). 

TJirough life Hill continued to write 
verse, collecting his poems in ‘ Rhymes with 
(iood Reason ’ (1870-1), in ‘A Scholar’s 
Day Dream ’ (1870 ; 2nd edit. 1881), and in 
‘ A Household t^”een ’ (1881). His lyrics are 
somewhat rough in style, but show earnest 
sympathy with the labouring classes, with 
whoso intert^st he identitied himself. One of 
his poems, ‘Mrs. Grundy’s Sunday,’ was 
w'idely circulated to further the aims of 
the* National .Sunday Ijcuiguo for rational 
Sunday rccreat ion . He w as a vice-pivsident 
of the league from 1870 to 1890, and 
lectured at< its Sunday Evenings for the I 
People. The Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union also found in Hill a zealous 
supporter. Hill fell in his last years into 
ill-health and poverty, living in retirement 
at Boston, IJncolnsliiro. He died there 
unmarried on 2 August 1906, and was 
buried at Gressonluill. Ho was elected a 
member of the Athciwum Club in 1877, 
and was president of the Cheltoniaii [Old 
Boys’] Society (1877-8). 

1 Burke’s Landed Gentry; Foster’s Men at 
the Bar ; I’lic 'rimes, 4 Feb. 1910 (letter from 
Lionel G. Robinson on Hill’s work in regard 
to Labour Exchanges) ; Cheltenham Coll. 
Reg. 19il, p, 171; notes from Hill’s brother, 
the Rev. Reginald Hay Hill, Wethersfield 
Vicarage, Braintree.] W. B. O. 

HILL, FRANKHARR1SON(1830-1910), 
journalist, baptised on 4 March 1830 at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, was younger son 
of George Hill, merchant of that city, 
by his wife Betsy, daughter of Pishey 
.Thompson [q. v.]. Educated at the 
Hcisfon grammar school, Hill in September 


1846 entered as a divinity student the 
Unitarian New College, Manchester, where 
he studied under Dr. James Martineau 
[q.v. Suppl. I]. In June 1851 he completed 
the five years’ ‘course of study for the 
Christian ministry prescribed by that insti- 
tution.’ There is no evidence that ho 
availed himself of his right to preach. 
Meanwhile in 1848 he hiid matriculated 
at the University of London, and having 
graduated B.A. in the first class in 1851 
acted from 1853 to 1855 as private tutor 
in the family of Dukinfield Darbishire of 
Manchester ; the elder of his pupils, S. 1). 
Darbishire, w^as subsequently the famous 
‘ stroke ’ of the Oxford University boat 
(1868-70), and afterwards practised as a 
doctor at Oxford. Somewhat later Hill 
became tutor in the family of Mrs. Salis 
Schwabc, also of Manchester. 

Hill seems to have ow^d his intro- 
duction to journalism to Henry Diinckley 
[q. V.], ‘Verax’ of the ‘Manchester Times 
and Examiner,’ and to Richard Holt 
Hutton [q. v. 8uppl. I], editor of the 
‘ SiK'ctator.’ Ho was sufficiently well 
knowm in 1861 to become, on the death of 
James Simms, editor of the ‘ Northern 
Whig,’ the (diief organ of the Ulster liberals*. 
Ho took u}) his work at Belfast at the time 
when the J<’enian movement in the south 
of Ireland was becoming dangerous, and 
when the civil w^ar in the United States was 
influencing party ix)litics at Westminster. 
Alone of Irish journalists he suj)portcd the 
north in the American stniggle, and he 
risked temporary un|K)puIarity in tJie cause 
(cf. address presented on resigning editor- 
sliip, Jan. 1866). 

After leaving New College, Manchester, 
Hill kept ui> friendly relations with his 
teacher. Dr. James Martineau, who hatl 
officiat ed at Hill’s marriage at Little Portland 
Chapel, Ijoridon, in 1862. Through Martineau 
ho made the acquaintance of Harriet 
Martineau, then on the staff of the ‘ Daily 
New^s ’ and like himself a staunch supporter 
of the northern states. He also came to 
know Crabb Robinson, Robert Browning, 
and W. J. Fox. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Frank Finlay, proprietor of the 
‘ Northern Whig ’ (his wife’s brother). Hill 
w^as hastily summoned at the end of 1865 
to London to become assistant editor of 
the ‘ Daily Nows.* It was a critical 
moment in parliamentary politics. After 
the death in 1865 of Lord Palmerston, 
the liberal prime minister, and the suc- 
cession of Earl Russell to his office, the party 
demanded stronger measures and metlio<k 
than the whig tradition countenanced. 
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encrgeiically championod a forw'ard | Review ’ (1877-8) a bitter and trenchant 
liberal policy. Whilst the conservative ; article on ‘ The Political Joumeyings of 
reform bill of 1866 was passing through ; Lord Beaconsfield/ and to the ‘ Edinburgh 
parliament lie contributed to a volume of Review ’ (July 1887) an appreciative article 
essays, ‘ Questions for a Reformed Parlia* on * Mr. Gladstone and the I^iberal Party.’ , 
ment ’ (1867), an enlightened article on the After leaving the * Daily News * ho was a 
I^litical claims of Ireland. At the same frequent contributor to the ‘ Nineteenth 
time he wrote for the * Saturday Review,’ Century.* A life of George Canning which 
and a high place among London journalists he wrote for the ‘ English Worthies ’ series 
was soon won. On the retirement of (1881) contained few new facts, but showed 
Thomas Walker [q. v.] from the editor- a clearer appreciation of Canning’s political 
ship of the ‘ Daily News * in 1869, Edward aims and difficulties than previous bio- 
Dicey [q. v. Suppl. II] tilled the post for graphers had presented, 
a few months ; but Hill soon succeeded Hill was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Dicey, and he held the editorship for Inn in 1872, but never practised. He died 
seventeen years. The price had been suddenly at 13 Morpeth Terraco, West- 
reduced from threepence to one penny a minster, on 28 .lune 1910, and by his will 
year before he assumed office. Hill con- bequeathed lOOOZ. to the Boston grammar 
tinued to give steady support to Glad- school to found an exhibition from the 
stone’s administration, and the journal school (o Jiny English university, 
bcjcame an influential party organ. Under In Juno 1862 lie married Jane Dalzell 
his editr»rship and the management of (Sir) Finlay, daughter of the proprietor ot the 
John Richard Robinson |q. v. Suppl. IIJ ‘Northern Whig,* nnd a contributor to 
the ‘ Daily News ’ attained an influence the literary section of that pap(T. After 
and a popularity which it had not pre- her marriage Mrs. Hill continued to write 
yiously enjoyed. Hill collected a notable literary articles and reviews, thiefly in 
body of leader-writers. Amongst these, the ‘ Saturday Review.’ IShc died in 1904. 
rU Willbni Claydon [Private information; 1<. IVlov 'rhoinas’s 

T <•* Vf Recollections of Sir John R. Robinson, 1904; 
Justin McCarthy, (1 rofessor) VVilIiam Minto Justin McjCarthy’s Ueiuinisccnccjs ; Notes aiul 
Iq. V.], (Sir) .folm Macdonell, Prof. George Queries, 15 Oct. 1910.) L. G. R. 

Saintsbury, Andrew Lang, and later Air. 

Herbert Paul— whilst William Black tfie HILL,GEORGE BIKK BECK NORMAN 
novelist,SirHcnryLucy, and Frances Power (1835-1903), editor of Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Coblic fq. V. Suppl. II] were occasional Johnson,’ born at Bruce Gristle, Totten- 
WTiters or auxiliary members of the staff, ham, Middlesex, on 7 Juno 183.5, was second 
Hill himself wrote constantly, notably a son of Arthur Hill and grandson of ^riiomas 
seric,s of ‘Political Portraits, * which was Wright Hill [q. v.J, whose soils. Sir Rowland 
published separately in 1873 and went and Matthew Davenport, are separately 
through several editions. His intimate noticed (for liis patt^rnal ancestry see his 
relations with the [X)litical leaders of the Life, of Sir Rowland Hill and History 
day enabled hini to gauge accurately their of the Penny PosUtye). His mother, Ellen 
aims and ambitions, and his keen insight Tilt, daughter of Joseph Maurice, was of 
hiul -at it» service a caustic pen. Welsh, and, through her motlior, Theodosia 

Hill declined to accmit Gladstone’s homo Bache, of Huguenot origin. Educated at 
rule policy in 1886. The propriefors were his father’s school, lie irrtbibed in youth 
unwilling to sanction Hill’s claim to strictly liberal principles. On 1 March 
independence of the party leaders’ pro- 1855 ho entered Pembroke College, Oxford, 
gramme, and early in 1886 his services and there came under other influences, 
w'cre somewhat abruptly dispensed with. William Fulford, editor of tlie ‘ Oxford and 
He ifiturned the cheque for a year’s ^salary Cambridge Magazine,’ introduced him to 
^nt by the proprietors on his retirement, the circle of Bumc Jones, William Morris, 
Thereupon Hill’s political friends wished to and Rossetti, and he joined the Old 
show, by means of a pecuniary testimonial. Mortality Club, of which Swinburne, Pro- 
their appreciation of his services to tho fessor Dicey, Professor NiehrJ, and Mr. 
party, but the proposal was abandoned Bryce were members. Jll-health eondfsmned 
in deference to his wish. Before tho close him to an ‘ honorary ’ fourth class in litersD 
of tho yew ho became the regular political humaniores. He graduated B.A. in 1868, 
leader-writer of the ‘ World,’ and held that nd proceeded B.C.L. in 1806 and D.C.L. in 
post for twenty years. j 1871. 

Hill contributed to tho ‘ Fortnightly ! Eager to marry, ho adopted the family 
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voc.'ition of priv.'itfi schoolni«astor. In 1858 
he beoaino an .assistant in liis fathor'!* 
scliool, and t<*n years latej- sueec'edcd tc 
tlic lic.aflshi|) on his fathers retirement. 
The contemporary develojmieiit of tlic 
public schools, tlu; detiaioratiori of Toltc^ii- 
ham as a subm it, and Hill’s ov(‘r-anxious 
and valetudinarian temperament militated 
against his success. He and his wife con- 
tinued the work under a sense of iiiereasing 
strain until his healtli broke down seriously 
in 1875. l*n*matur(‘ly aged, he was heiico- 
forth a chronic invalid. 

From ISO!) onwards Mill was a frecpient 
writer for the j)ress, mainly of pungent 
criticisms in th(? ‘Saturday Review.’ 
After two winters in the south Hill found 
the r(‘st and quiet he needed at Hurghlield 
in th(; Reading district. There li(5 devoted 
himself to the ehieidation of tlie literary 
an<‘edole and lit(‘rary history of the later 
eighteenth ec^ntury, eon(;entraliiig his main 
attention (ui t he life of J)r. Johnson. In 1878 
ht; published, with a dedication to his uncle, 
SirRowlarul Hill, ‘J)r. Johnson: his I’Viends 
and his Critics,’ wherein he revi('W(d the 
judgments passed on Dr. Jolnison by 
Macaulay, Carlylt^, (Goldsmith, Boswell, and 
others, and depicted the Oxford of 1750. 
Next year he edited Boswcirs c{)rresi)ond- 
cnc(i with Andrew Hrskine and ihe ‘ Tour 
in Corsica.’ Hill interrupted his John- 
sonian studies in order to write a life of 
Sir Rowland Hill (1880, 2 vols.). The 
account of the Hill family and ancestry is 
excellent, but the historic<al portions from 
the pen of the postal I’eformer arc heavy. 
In 1880 also he wrote ‘ Gordon in Central 
Africa, 1874-1879,’ from original letters and 
documents belonging to Gordon’s sisU'r 
(2nd edit. 1899). The loss of his favourite 
son, WaltCT, caused further delay in the 
resumption of his Johnsoni.an work. In 
1881 the Clarendon Press consent ed through 
Jow'ctt’s influence to his j)roposaI for a new' 
edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life ’ uj)on a classical 
scale. It w'as eventually published in six 
volumes (with a dedie^ation to Jow'ett as 
‘ Johnsonianissimus ’) in 1887, after nearly 
tw'elvc years intcuinittent work, much of it 
done on the Riviera or Lac ijcman. The 
edition was accepted as a masterpiece of 
spacious editing. The index, forming the 
sixth volume, is a monument of industry 
and completeness. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
a preceding editor of Bosw'ell, alleged in- 
accuracy and inadequacy, but Hill’s work 
w as valiantly defended by Sir Ix^slio Stephen. 
Hill pursued his Jolmsonian exegesis in 
seven further volumes : ‘ Johnson’s I^ctters ’ 
(1892, 2 vols.) ; ‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies ’ 


(Lives subsidiary to Boswell) ( 1897, 2 voLs.), 
and ‘ Johnson's Lives of the I'higlisli Poets ’ 
(1905, .‘1 vols.), specially valu.ible from the 
wealth of ann»»tation, w hich was revised for 
the ])ress after his death by Hill’s ue|.)hew', 
Mr. Harold S{)erieer Scott. In 1887 he 
edited for the first time nearly ninety 
interesting ‘ Ijctters of Da\ id Hume to 
William Strahan.’ This book ho dedicated 
to Lord Rosebery, who had purchased 
the manuscript letters at Jow'ett’s sug- 
gestion. 

In the autumn of 1887 Hill settled in 
Oxford at .‘1 Park Crescent, and his pen 
remained aclive on his favourite theme. 
He was made an honorary fellow' of his old 
collc'ge (anti Dr. Johnson’s) and greatly 
enjoyed the social amenities of university 
life. He became the ‘prior’ (1891-2) and 
oracle of the JohiLson Club in London. 

In 1889 he made a tour in the footstej)s of 
Boswell and Johnson in Scotland, which 
he descril)tM;l in ‘ Footst(^j)s of Samuel 
Johnson (Scotland), with Illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed.’ In 1890 he publisluid a 
misc(‘llHneoiis volume, ‘ I’alks about Auto- 
graphs.’ In 1 892 Hill left his Oxford house 
and divided his time t, henceforth between 
his favourite winter residences, Clarens and 
Alassio, his daughter’s house, The Wilder- 
nass, Hampstead, and a cottage at Aspley 
Guise, Bedfordshire. In 1893 he and his wdfe 
visited a daughter settled at Cambridge, near 
Boston, Massachusetts, and he wToto an in- 
structive volume on Harvard College, which 
w'os warmly acclaimed in New England for 
its friendly tone of comparison. Williams 
College conferred a doctorate upon him on 
10 Oct. 1 893. In 1897 his ‘ I^ettcrs of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti to William Alliugham ’ 
renewed memories of the Old Mortality 
Club at Oxford and of the old house in 
Red Lion Scpiaro where Burne Jones and 
William Morris had their rooms. 

He died at Hampstead on 27 Feb. 1903, 
and was buried at Aspley Guise by the side 
of his wife, who predeceased him barely four 
months. Ho had married Annie, daughter 
of Edward Scott of Wigan, in the parish 
church there on 29 Dec. 1858, and by her 
he had live sons and two daught(u*8. 
His eldest son, Maurice {h. 1859), is K.C., 
and his third son, Leonard Erskine, M.B., 
F.R.S., is professor of physiology at Ijondon 
Hospital. 

A crayon drawing by W. R. Syinonds, 
of 1896, reproduced as frontispiece in ‘ Talks 
about Autographs,’ is in the common room 
of Pembroke College, Oxfoid, to which 
ho bequeathed his Johnsonian library ; a 
nortrait by Ellen G. Hill, dated 1876, is 
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reproduced as frontispiece to the ‘ Lcittt*rs ’ [ family travelled abroad, in 1841 in France, 
of 1000. j in 1844 in Belgium, and later in Switzerland 

Hill was tlie benevolent interpreter of [ and Italy. In 1851 the fallier’s a])poiiit- 
Johnson’s civi to liis own generation, and j meiit as a commissioner in bankruptcy 
brought to his work a zeal and abundant ■ took the family to Bristol, where Mary 
knowledge \\ Inch gave charm to his discur- j Carpenter |q. v.] enlisted Kosamond’s 
siveiiess. In addition to the Asorks already ' services in her ‘ »St. James’s Back Bagged 
cited he edit(‘d Johnson’s ‘Basselas’ (Ox- | School.* llosamiind look the arithnu'tic 
ford, 1887); (Joldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ (Ox- elass(‘s and taught the childi'en practical 
ford, 1888) ; ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel houstdiold work. Bosamond was soon 
Johnson’ (Oxford, 1888); Lord Chester- acting as private secretary to her father, 
field’s ‘Worldly Wisdom: iSelection of | and eagerly id(‘ntiti<'d herself with his 
Ix^tters and Characters’ (Oxford, 1801) ;; efforts at educational and criminal law 
‘ Eighteenth Century Letters, Johnson, Ijord reform. In 185ti she visited Ireland tand 
Chesterfield’ ( 1808) and (j}ibbon’s‘Memoii*s’ ! wrote ‘ A La<ly’s Visit to the Irish (‘onvict 
in the standard text (1000). Ho also issued ! Prisons.’ In 1858sh<‘ and her father visited 
in 1800 ‘Un])ublished Letters of Dean Swift’ j prisons and reformatoih's in Spain, France, 
(the dean’s eorrespondenee with Knightly ; and Cermany. The. tempi*ranc(‘ <piestion 
Chetwood ol Woodbrook, 1714-31, from • and the treatnuut of juisoners occupied 
th(j Mirster Collection, since embodied in j her j)en. In 18()() Davenport Hill and his 
Ball's now ‘ Swift Correspondence ’). There j daughters published ‘Our Exemj)lars, Bi<;h 
appeared posthumously his ‘ L(^tters writUm and Poor.’ Meanwhile in 1855 Bosamond 
by a Grandfather’ (selected by Hill’s and her father had inspeett'd togetlu'i 
younger daughtiJr, Mrs. Lucy Crumj>, 1003) the reformatory at Mettray, foumled on 
and ‘Letters of George Birkbeck Hill’ the family systein l)y M. Freclcrie Auguste 
(arranged by Mrs. Crump, 190(5). Demetz, of whom Bosamond la'came a 

[Briof M.-moir of Dr. BirHiook Mill, by 

Harold SiKMiccr iScott, i>n‘(ixo<l to Livos of Iho Mt'ftruy school during the war of 18i0, 
English Poets, voL i. 1005 ; Jlill’s published helped to raise nearly 2500/. in 

Letters, BK)3, 190(5; 'J’ho Times, 28 Feb. England for its restoration. In 18(5(5 Miss 
1903, 9 Nov. 190(5 ; Percy Fitzgerald’s hostile Carpenter and Bosamond startl'd at Bristol 
Beating li la mode — an examination of Dr. on the Mettray princijiles an industrial 
Birkbeck Hill’s new edition of Boswell’s Life of school for girls, which is still at work. 
Johnson (1891), his A Critical Examination of On the death of her father in 1872 
Dr. B. Hill’s Johnsonian Editions (1898), and Kosainoiid and her sister Florence went 
his James Boswell, an autobiography (1912) ; to Adelaide on a visit to relatives named 
IM'rsonal knowleilgo and private information.! of whom Emily Clark was a noUble 

• K work('r on behalf of children. In Australia 

HILL, ROSAMOND DAVENPORT- the sisters inspected schools, prisons, and 
(1 825-1 9()2), educational administrator, reformatories with the aid of (Sir) Henry 
born at Chelsea on 4 Aug. 1825, was eldest Parkes [q. v. |. Miss Hill gave evidence in 
of the three daughters of Matthew Daven- Sydney before a commission on rcfornia- 
port Hill [q. V. for family history]. In tory treatment, and the report issued in 
1826 the family moved to tlio father’s 1874 quoted her evidence and includ(‘d an 
chambers in Chancery Lane, and thence, important paper by ber, ‘A Summary of 
in 1831, to Ham])stead Heath. Here the Principles of Reformatory Treatment, 
they became intimate with Joanna [q. v.J with a Special Refcrince to Girls ’ (printed 
and Agnes Baillic. At the ago of eight in the Memoir), She argued tliat the treat- 
Rosainond went to a day school, where she ment sJiould aim at fitting tlie girls to 
was taught practical botany, a subject govern themselves. 

wliicli affected her future attitude Bfwards In 1875, after returning home by way 
practical education. Most of her education of Egypt and Italy (in 1874), the sisters 
was acquired at homo, where her mother’s published ‘ ^Vhat we saw in Australia,* 
failing health threw much of the liouse- and they completed in 1878 a biograjiby of 
hold management on her. During girlhood, their father. In 1879 the two sisters settled 
on 1 March 1840, she had an interview in Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, and now 
in London with Maria Edgeworth [q. v.J, added to their surname their father’s 
of which she has left a long account second name, Davenport, in order to avoid 
(J/ewmfr, p. 11). After a move to Haver- confusion between Miss Rosamond Hill 
stock Hill, where Thackeray and other and Miss Octavia Hill (1838-1912), the 
distinguished men visited them, the active social reformer, who was no relation. 
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Mitis Hill at the same time left the Church 
of England for the Unitarians. 

On 6 Dec. 1 871) she was elected as a j)ro- 
gressive member to th<' London school board 
for the (Jity of L(mdoo, being sec(md on 
the poll. She relainc'd Jier s(‘at till 1897, 
fighting suceessfnlly six triennial elections. 
As a iiK'niber of Hu* board, she showed an 
administrative capacity wliich was acknow- 
ledged by all pari ies to b(; of tlie lirst rank. 
At the outset slui joined the industrial school 
eoininitt(‘e and seliool management com- 
mitU'O. She also acted as chairman of 
th(' managers of the Orc^ystoke Place* school 
in E(‘tter Lane, when it was the only board- 
Htihool in tlui (hty of l^ondon, and th<‘re 
ioeial or domestic economy was first made 
a school subject.. In 1882 slu^ became with 
admirable, results chairman of the cook(‘ry 
commitl.<;e, contributing a valuable article, 
‘ Ojokery Tciaching under the London 
Seliool lloard,’ to ‘ Alaemillan's Magaziiu^ * 
(June 188J; reprinted in ‘Ix'ssons on 
Cookery.’ 1885). 

In 1880 she ofiposed the hoard’s pension 
seh(‘mo for teaijhers, wliieh in 1895 Avas 
abolished as actuarial ly unsound. She 
visited, in 1888, at Naas, Herr Abrahamson, 
th(! inventor of the Sloyd system of hand 
and eye t raining ]>y nu'ans of woodw’ork, and 
described Hie 8yst(*m in the ‘ Contemporary 
lleview ’ (May 1888). In the autumn of 
the same year she visited schools in the 
Unit(’d States and Canada, and as a r(*8ult 
she secur(?d, in the face of much hostility, 
the introduction of pianos (fur the purpose 
of marcliing and drill) into ilio l^ondon 
schools. With characteristic independence 
she resisted the provision by the board of 
meals for cliildren, and in 1893 she opposed 
the denominational tendency of the board, 
though she was an ardent odvocato of daily 
religious teacliing. In 1896 sho gave evi- 
dence before the departmental committee 
on reformatory and industrial schools and 
wrote a paper on ‘ How to deal with Chil- 
dren pronounced by the Authorities to be 
unfitted for Industrial Training’ (Memmr, 
p. 132). 

On her retirement from the board, owing 
to failing health, in 1897, she settled with 
her sister at a house near Oxford named 
Hillstow by Professor Skeat. The Brent- 
wood industrial school was on her retire- 
ment re-named ‘ The Davenport-Hill Home 
for Boys.’ She died at Hillstow' after a 
long illness on 5 Aug. 1902. 

To the end she was interested in 
the prevention of crime by education as 
well iis in r(‘formatorics and industrial 
schools, which had first excited her philan- 


thropic instincts, and she contributed tw'o 
letters on these subjects to ‘ The Times ’ 
in her last days (24 Dec. 1900 and 16 April 
1901). She was long a member of the 
Eroebel Society, and was in 1 894 made a 
governor of Univi rsity Colh ge, London. 
She wrote in 1893 ‘ Elementary Education 
in England,* at the request of the women’s 
education sub-commitieo at the Cliieago 
exhibition. 

[Memoir of llosamond Davc-nport-llill, by 
Hthel M Metcalfe (with three photographic 
portraits and a r(?proiluetion fioui miniature 
as a child) ; 'J’he Times, 7 Aug. 1902.] 

J. H. (1. 1)13 M. 

HILLS, Sm JOHN (1834^1902), major- 
general, royal (Bombay) engineers, born 
at Neechindi[)ore, Bengal, on 19 August 
1834, was the tliird son in a family of six 
sons and four daughters of James Hills 
of Neeehindipore, 0110 of the large^st land- 
owners and indigo planters in Bengal. 
His mother was Charlotte Mary, daughter 
of John Angelo Savi of Elba, and grand- 
daughter of General Corderan, command- 
ing the French forces at Pondieherry. The 
.second sou is iJeutenant-goiieral Sir James 
Hills-Johnes. 

Educated at the Edinburgh Acad(‘my 
and at the Edinburgh University, wdiei’o ho 
won tho Straton gold medal. Hills entered 
the East India Company’s College ^^at 
Addiscombe on 6 Aug. 1852, and was made 
second lieutenant in the Bombay engineers 
on 8 June 1854. After instruction at 
Chatham, Hills arrived at Bombay in 
August 1856, was posted to tho Bombay 
sappers and miners, and having passed 
in Hindustani was appointed, on 14 Jan, 
1857, assistant field engineer with tho 
2nd division of the Persian expeditionary 
force under major-general Sir James 
Outram [q. v.]. He was present at the 
capture of Mohumra, and for his services 
with tho expedition received the medal with 
clasp. He was promoted lieutenan£ on 
5 Nov. 1857. While at home on furlough 
he was elected a follow of tho Royal Society 
of Edinbuigh, on 21 March 1859. 

Returning to India, Hills was for a 
time garrison engineer at Fort William, 
Calcutta, and in January 1862 became 
assistant to tho chief engineer in Oude in 
the public works department at Lucknow. 
Promoted captain on 1 Sept. 1863, ho was 
ap|)ointcd oxocutive engineer in Rajputana 
in 1865. In 1867 he joined tho Abyssinian 
expedition under major-general Sir Robert 
Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) 
[q. v.]. He was at first emifioyed as field 
engineer at Kumoyli '‘camp, at tho foot 
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of tho hills, to which the railway was 
made from tho baso at Zula, ton miles 
away, on tlm Rod Sea. There ho was 
mainly occupied in sinking wells for water 
supply. Later he helped to construct 
the road from rail head at Kumoyli to 
Senafeh, a distance of over 50 miles, 
with elevations rising to over 70<X) feet, 
a most diflieiilt undertaking. Jfe wtis 
mentioned in despatches and received tho 
mofJal. 

After tho campaign TTills ivsumed work 
at Lucknow. From 1871 to 18811 ho was 
commandant of the Roinbay sapjjors and 
miiKirs at Kirkee, bringing this native 
corps into a high state of efficiency. Mean- 
while lie was promoUid major on 5 July 
1872, lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1877, and 
brevtit colonc‘1 on 1 Oct. 1881. 

During the Afghan war of 1 870-80, and 
while still eoinmandant of tho Rombay 
sappers and miners. Hills was commanding 
royal' cngin<*(T of a division of the Kanda- 
har field force as well ius of the South 
Afghanistan field force in 1881. Ho took 
part in the defence of Kandahar and dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions ; 
was mentioned in despatches for his ser- 
vices, was created C.B. on 22 Feb. 1881, 
and received tho modal. 

After a furlough Hills served as com- 
manding royal engineer of tho expeditionary 
force to Burma in 1888-7. Ho retired 
on 31 Dec. 1887 with tho honorary rank 
of major-general. He was created K.C.B. 
in May 1900. Ho died unmarried at 50 
Weymouth Street, London, on 18 June 
1902, and was buried in tho family vault 
at Konsal Green. 

Hills was an all-round sportsman, a 
first-rate cricketer, a powerful swimmer, 
a fine 8Wt>rdsman, and an excellent shot; 
, many tigers fell to his gun. He published 
‘ Tho Itombay Field F'orco, 18W ’ (with 
plans, 1900), and ‘ Points of a Racehorse ’ 
(1903, 4to), which embodied the results of 
tliirty years’ close study. 

[India Office Records; Royal Engineers 
Records; The Times, 20 Juno 1902; Car- 
marthen Journal, Juno 1902 ; Aberystwyth 
Observer, 23 May 1900; private infor- 
mation.] R. H. V. 

HIND. [See Abcheb-Hind, Richard 
Dacbe (184^1910), classical scholar.] 

HIND, HENRY YOULE (1823-1908), 
geolo^t and explorer, bom at Nottingham 
on 1 June 1823, was third of five sons of 
Thomas Hind, by his wife Sarah Youle. 

Educated till fourteen with his cousin 


John Russell Hind [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
astronomer, as a private pupil of tho 
Rev. W. Butler, headjiiaster of tho Not- 
tinghiun grammar school, ho spent two 
years (1837-9) at tho Ilandels-Schulo at 
Ijoipzig. In 1843 he studied at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, but left without 
graduating. Ho then travelled and 
studii'd in Franco, returning to England 
in 1810 and leaving for CaiUKla the samo 
year. In 1848 he was math; lecturer in 
chemistry and mallu'matical imister in the 
provincial normal school, Toronto. From 
1853 till liis resignation in 1804 ho was 
professor of clu^mistry and geol«)gy in 
Trinity University, Toronto. Allatilu'd as 
geologist by the gj)vernment of Canada 
to the first expedition to the Rod River 
district (now the province of Manitob.a) in 
1857, ho wiis in command of the exiJorations 
in tho Assiniboine and Saskatchewan dis- 
tricts of tho North West 'J’erritory in 1858, 
and wiiH employed in tho exj)k>ratioii of 
Labrador and its river syst<*m iri 1801, when 
his brother, William George Richardson 
Hind, accompanied tho oxj)cdition Jis artist. 
He also conducted, in 1S04, a geological 
survey of Now Brunswick for the govern- 
ment of the province, in ISOtWI ho 
examined ofiicially the goldliekls of Nova 
Scotia. During an exi)lorati()n ofj tho 
mineral fields in north-east Newfoundland 
and tho Labrador coast in 1870, he dis- 
covered the extensive cod banks that 
extend north-w(\st for several hundred 
miles off the shore above tho straits of 
Belle Isle. The Newfoundland government 
desired him to investigate further and 
report on this important discovery tho 
following year, but tho Canadian govern- 
ment required his services in preparing 
scientiiio evidence on behalf of tho Canadian 
plea in the controversy over the fisheries 
with the United States, which was discussed 
before tho commission then sitting at 
Halifax, N.S. At the close of tho pro- 
ceedings in 1877 the records and evidence 
were entrusted to his care for arrange- 
ment and indexing at the suggestion 
of f he commissioners for tho United 
States. 

Hind received tho degrees of M.A. from 
Trinity University, Toronto, in 1853, and 
D.C.L. from King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, in 1890. In the latter year ho was 
made president of the newly formed church 
school at Edgehill. In 1878 he was awarded 
a gold modod and diploma from tho Paris 
exposition for charts showing tho move- 
ments of seal and other fish on the coast of 
North America during the different seasons. 
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Hind died on 9 Aug. 1908 at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, and was l)uricd in the 
Maplewood ccmctc?ry. 11(’ marricjd, on 
7 Feb. 1850, Katherine, second daughter of 
Licutenant-cohjiiel Duncan Cameron, C.B., 
of the 79th Highlanders, who was wounded 
at (^uatro Bras. By hc'r lie liad issue 
two surviving sons, Duncan Henry, rector 
of Sandwich, Ontario, and Kenneth 
CfxnuToii, canon of All Saiiihs’ cathedral, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and two daughters. 

Hind was the editor of the ‘ Canadian 
JournaP (8 vols. 4to, 1852-55); of the 
Mournal of the Board of Arts and Manu- 
factures for Upper Canada’ (1861-03); 
and of the ‘British American Magazine ’ 
(1863). All were pul)Iish(‘d at Toronto. 
H(*. contributed to the journals of the 
Royal Ceographical Stieiety, of which lie 
was elected a fellow in 1860, and other 
learned societies. His chief independent 
publications an?: 1. ‘The Narrative of 
the Canadian Red River h]x])loring Kx- 
pedition of 1857 and of the Assiniboiiie 
and Saskatchewan Fxfiloring Kx^iedition 
of 1858,’ Toronto, 1859, and J^mdon, 
1860, 2 vols. vitli maps; containing 
the lirst <letailed account and map of 
the now famous fertile belt. 2. ‘ Explo- 
rations in the Int(*rior of the Labrador 
IVninsula, 1863/ 2 vols., with illustrations 
by Hind’s brother, William Ceorge Richard- 
son Hind. 3. ‘Notes on the Northern 
Labrador Fishing Cround,’ Newfoundland, 
1876, which contains an account of the 
newly diseov(?red cod banks. 4. ‘ The 
Etleet of the Fishery (Causes of the Treaty 
i)f Washington on the Fisheries and Fisher- 
men of British North America,’ 1877, which 
attracted wide-sprcatl attention, 

I Art. in Frank liO.slie.’s lllustvatfd, 26 Feb. 
1881 ; Evening Mail, Halifax, N.S., 10 Aug. 
1908, and Hants .Journal, Windsor, N.S., 
12 Aug. 1908 ; Morgan, Canadian Men and 
Women of the Timo ; information suppliod 
by Miss JOargand, Hind (daughter). Sunny 
Side, Nova Scotia.] W. S. J. 

HINGESTON-RANDOLPH [formerly 
Hingston], FRANCIS CHARLES (1833- 
1910), antiquary, born at Truro on 31 March 
1833, was son of Franci.s Hingston (1796- 
1841), controller of customs at Truro, who 
belonged to a family long settled at St. Ives, 
had literary tastes, and wrote poems (edited 
by the son in 1857). His mother w'as 
J ane Matilda, daughter of Captain William 
Kirknesg. 

liVom Truro grammar school Francis 
passixl in 1851 to Exeter College, Oxford, 
as Elliott exhibitioner. He graduated B.A. 


in 1855 with an honorary fourth clas.s 
in the final p.iss school, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1859. Ordained in 1856, ho 
served as curate of Holywell, Oxford, until 
1858, when lu* moved to Iljnupton Cay, 
in the same county, succee<Iing to tho 
incumbency of the parish next year. In 
I860 ho became rector of Kingmore, near 
Kingsbridgo, Hevonshire. the patronage 
to which living aft('rwards became vested 
in his family. He remained at Ringnioro 
for the rest of his life. On his marriage in 
1860 to Martlia, only daughtt r of Herbert 
Rand(»l[)h, ineiimhent of Melros<‘, Roxburgh- 
shire. he added, at the wish of his father-in- 
law, the name of Randolph to Ids own and 
adopted Hingc'ston, the earlier form of the 
sj)elling of his family surname. 

I linge.ston- Randolph devel()])ed anti- 
qii.'irian tastes early. At seventeen he 
published ‘ Sj)eeimens of Ancient Cc.)rnish 
Crosses and Fonts’ (London .‘uid Truro, 
4t(», 1850). Much historical w ork followed, 
but his scholarship was called in question. 
In Hie ‘Rtills’ series he edit td Capgrave’s 
‘ Chronicle ’ (1858) ; (’apgravt 's ‘ Liber de 
lllustribus Henricis’ (1859), aiul ‘Royal 
and Historical Let ters during the Ri'ign 
of Henry the Fourth,’ vol. i. 1399-1404 
(1860). The bust volume was especially 
censured, and w lum II ingest on- Randolph 
had completed a second volume in 1864 
collation of it by an expert with the original 
documents led to Hie can celling at id repiint- 
iiig of sixty- two pages and the adding of 
sixteen pages of errata. Two copies of 
the volume arc in the British Museum, 
one in the revised form and the other in 
the original state. Of each version eight 
co])ies were ])reserved, but none was issued 
to the public. 

Ill 1885 Frederick Tc'inple, then bishop 
of Exeter, made Hingeston-Randol])h a 
prebendary of Exeter (Cathedral, and at 
the bishop’s suggestion he, b(‘gan editing 
the ‘ Episcojial Registers ’ of tlic diocese. 
Between 1886 and HX)9 he completed 
those of eight bishops of tho thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteentli oenlurieH(ll pts.). 
He mainly restricted himself to indexing 
the cdntcsits of the registers, a method 
which limited tho historical utility of his 
scheme. 

Hinges ton- Randolph specially interested 
himself in church larchitocturc, and was 
often consulted about the restoration of 
west country churches. He wrote ‘ Archi- 
tectural History of St. Germans Church, 
Cornwall ’ (1003), and contributed many 
arcliitcclural articles to tho ‘ Building 
News * and tho ‘ Ecclesiologist.’ Fi>r ten 
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years (1871>-(H») he was rural dean of VVood- 
leigh, and l)r( Might the work of the district 
to a Iiigh stair of efficiency. In liis articles 
‘ Up and down the Deanery,’ which he 
contributed to Hits ‘ Salconibo Darisli 
Magazine,’ h(' gave an inten‘sling historical 
account of evi'ry jiarish under bis charge. 
Ho tlicd at Riugmore on 27 Aug. 1910, and 
was buried in the churchyard tluTi*. His 
wife predecea'^ed him in 1901. He; left four 
sons and six daughters. 

H(\sides the works cited, Hingeston- 
Randoljili published ‘ Records of a Rocky 
Shore, by a Country Parson . . (1876) 

and ‘The Constitution of t lie (Cathedral 
Body of l^xeter’ (1887). He was also a, 
contributor to ‘ Devon Notes and Queries’ 
(iv. 7 : 1 , 180, 1906-7), ‘Notes and Cleanings’ 
(1882-92), and ‘Western Antiquary’ (vi. 
1886-7, xi; 1S91-2, and xii. 1893). 

[ Devon and (Cornwall Notes and (Queries ; 
Boaso and Courtney, Oibliotheea Cormi- 
biensis ; Boase, Collectanea Cormibiiaisia ; 
private information.] II. 'T-S. 

HTNGLEY, Sm BbhVJAMTN, first 
barejnet (1830-1905), ironmaster, horn at 
Cradley in VV'^orcestershiro on 1 1 Septcmbe.r 
1830, was youngest son of Noah HingJcjy 
(1796-1877) of Onuiley Park, at one time 
mayor of Dudley, by his first wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Noah Willett of (Joalbourn- 
brook, Kingswinford. Noah lliiigley, liko 
his father before him, began life «as a chain- 
maker in a small factory on the banks of the 
Stour, and ultimately foundal tlie chain 
making and cable firms of Noah Hingley & 
Sons, and Hingley & Smith of Netherton. 
Benjamin, after private education, worked 
with his father and his elder brothers, 
H(v/ekiah (1825-1865) and George (1829 - 
1901), in the manufacture of aiudiors. The 
introduction of the Nasmyth] hammer 
enabled the firm to make a specialty of 
forgings of a largo size, and the father, 
instead of purchasing the iron for the pur- 
pose, cr(5c|(*d large ironworks at Nether- 
ton for the manufacture. Additional iron- 
works were subsequently acquired at 
Old Hill and Harts Hill, and the busi- 
ness grew until it became one o1[ the 
largest and most imixirtant in tho Mid- 
lands. in 1865, on tho death of his 
brother Hezekiah, Benjamin became head 
of tho linn, which was converted into a 
limited company in 1890. But Benjamin 
retained a controlling interest and continued 
in command until his death. For nearly 
thirty years ho was chairman of the South 
Staffordshire and East Worcestershire Iron- 1 
masters’ Association, and president of the 


.Midland iron and steel wages board. Ho 
was also for many years a prominent 
I member of the South Staffordshire coal 
tnulo wages board. His sense of fairness, 
gootl judgment, and scrufmlous integrity 
rendered liim an important factor in the 
pre^servation of industrial peiico in the 
Black (Country. He was also for thirty 
years chairman of Lloyd’s British Testing 
Uoinpanv, LimiUMl, Netherton, chairman of 
the Uradloy Gas (.’oiiipany, and a director 
and for some time cliairman of tho South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Company. In 1903 
ho was clock'd president of tho Mining 
Association of Great Brit4iiii. In 1883 ho 
joiiietl the Iron and Stoc;! Instituk, bocamo 
a member of council in 1891 and a vice- 
president in 1903. In 1890 he was mayor 
of Dudley, and in 1900 was High Slieritf of 
Worcestershire. 

In 1885 Hingley began a parliamentary 
career, being elocUid liberal nuuuber of 
parliament for North Worcestershire. Ho 
represented the constituency for k'.ii years, 
but in 1886 lie joined tho unionist wing of 
his party during tho home rule controversy. 
In 1892 he nqoined tl e liberal ranks, 
While in the House of (’ominous ho scrvotl 
on numerous committees doaJing with 
trade and commercial (piestions, and was 
specially thanked for his services on the 
lulmiralty commitke on dockyard managi^- 
ment apjKiintcd in July 1886. He retired 
owing to ill-li(ialth in 1895. On 8 August 
1893 ho was croakd a baronet, with s|iecial 
remainder, in default of issue, to his elder 
brother and his male issue. Ho died, 
unmarried, at his residence, Hatherton 
Ixidgo, near Oradloy, on 13 May 1905, and 
was buried at Halesowen. Tlie baronetcy 
de.scondcd to his nephew, George Benjamin 
Hingley, son of his bnither Hezekiah. A 
presentation portrait in oils, by A. S. Cuix', 
R.A., was exhibited at tho Royal Academy 
in 1901. 

I.louriial of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
vol. Ixvii. ; Burke’s Baruiiclage ; The Times, 
15 May 1905.] L. P. S. 

KINGSTON, Sir WILLIAM HALES 
(1820-1907), Canadian .surgeon, born at 
Hiiiehbrook, Huntingdon, province of 
Quebec, on 29 June 1829, was eldest .son in 
a family of two son.s and two daughters of 
Lieut. -colonel Samuel .lames Hingstoii by his 
second wife, Eleanor MeCkath of Montreal. 
His father, an Irish Roman catholic, was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Canadian militia. 
After tho disbanding of the troops at the 
conclusion of tho war of 1812 he settled 
upon a grant of land at Hinchbrook. As a 
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pioneer lie waa unsiiccesaful, and died deep 
‘ in debt in 1831. Ilingston was educated at 
a grammar school in Huntingdon, kept by 
John (afterwards Sir John) Hose, and then 
at the Montreal College of St. Sulpicc 
(1842-3). In 1844 lie became apprentice 
to R. W. Hexford, chemist, at Montreal, 
and managed to save sufliciont from his 
small earnings as a clerk to obtain a medi- 
cal training without other assistance. In 
1847 he entered McCill University in the 
medical faculty; he graduated in pharmacy 
at the (X)llege of Pliysicians and Surgeons 
of liower Canada in 1840, and took a 
d(*greo at the university in 1851. The 
same year ho wont to Edinburgh and 
studied under (Sir) James Young Simpson 
fq. V.] and James Syme |q. v.]. vSimpson 
showed Ilingston the rare mark of con- 
fidence of taking his pupil with him on 
his visits to private patients. Ho was 
made Ij.H.C.S.Edin. in 18.52. From Edin- 
burgh If ingston passed to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hosjiital, London, and thence for a few 
months to Dublin, where ho worked 
under Stokes, Corrigan, and Graves. Hav- 
ing acquired a. fair knowledge of German 
he next proct'eded for two years to the 
Contitiont, whore ho engaged in medical 
study in Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Vienna. Although Simpson urged him to 
remain at Edinburgh as his iiersonal 
assistant, Kingston began practice in 
Montreal in 18.54. 

During the second year of his practice 
ho facecl a cholera epidemic with heroic 
self-sacrilice, and won the devotion of poor 
Irish emigrants. In 1800 he was nomin- 
ated to the staff of the Hotel Dieii. On his 
first patient there he successfully performed 
for the first time in (’anada the new opera- 
tion of resection of a diseased joint. In 1865 
he, with a few others, was instrumental 
in reviving the Montreal Mcdico-Chirurgical 
Society, of which ho bccamo president, and 
lie founded the Women’s Hospital. Ho re- 
mained on the active staff of the Women’s 
Hospital till its amalgamation with the new 
Western Hospital, of which ho was a charter 
member and consulting surgeon and chair- 
man of the medical boarrl. In 1867 ho 
revisited Edinburgh, and Sir James Simpson 
gave him an opportunity of proving his 
operative skill. In 1873 ho was made 
dean of the medical faculty at Bishop’s 
College, and in 1878 professor of clinical 
surgery at Laval University. He was 
president of the College of Physicians and 
♦Surgeons of Quebec in 1886. Hingston, 
who worked hanl to make vaccination 
compulsory in Montreal, and to improve 


the public health, won a high reputation 
as a surgeon possessing courage, decision, 
and rapidity in operation. In 1872 he 
removed in one operation, for the first 
time on record, the tongue and lower jaw. 
In ovariotomy for cystic and other tumours 
ho was not at first successful, but in 1885 
he liad a remarkable scries of thirteen cases 
without a death. Hingston f a iled to master 
the meticulous routine of modern asepsis. 
He kept to the last his faith in the old 
system. His surgical ability was, however, 
widely acknowlculgcd. In 18t)2, when the 
British Medical Association held its annual 
meeting in Nottingham, ho diilivered the 
address on surgery. In 1900 ho received 
the honorary fellowshij) of the Royal 
Cc.)lloge of Surgeons of England. 

Hingston was prominent in the public 
life of Montreal. He was mayor of the 
city in 1875, and was re-elected in 1876 
by acclamation, but declined a third term. 
He wius chairman of the board of health 
of the city and also of the board for 
the province of Quebec in 1885. Ho 
interested himself locally in financial 
matters, was president in 1875 of the City 
Passenger Railway Company, which has 
since become the Montreal Street Railway 
System, and of the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank from 1895, besides being a 
director of the Montreal Trust and Deposit 
Company. Ho was made lion. I).0.L. of 
Bishoji’s College, Lennoxville, and hon. 
LL.D. of Victoria University, Toronto. 
He was appointed commander of the 
Roman onler of St. Gregory in 1875, and 
on 24 May 1895 ho was knighted. In the 
same year ho was defeated as conservative 
candidate in Montreal Centre for the House 
of Commons, but ho was appointed to the 
Senate in 1896. 

Kingston, whose Catholicism was un- 
compromising but not aggressive, died in 
Montreal on 19 Feb. 1907, and was buried 
in Mount Royal cemetery. He married 
on 16 Sept. 1875 Margaret Josephine, 
daughter of David Alexander Macdonald, 
lieut.-govemor of Ontario. She survived 
him. They had four sons and one daughter. 
The eldest son is a Jesuit priest ; tfato second. 
Dr. Donald Hingston, is on the surgical staff 
of the Hotel Dieu. A portrait by J. Colin 
Forbes is in the possession of the family, 
and another by Delfosso is at the City and 
District Savings Bank, Montreal. 

Hingston published in 1885 * Climate of 
Canada and its Relation to Life and Health,’ 
and pamphlets on vaccination and other 
subjects. He was a frequent contributor to 
Xirofossional periodicals. 
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HIPKINS, ALFRED JAMES (1826- 

190.‘1), music. il antiquary, l)()rn at 22 
Medway Stixot, Westminster, on 17 Jimc 
182(), wa.s only son of James llipkins (1800- 
1882), a cabinet and pianoforte maker, who 
also wrote verso, by his wife Jane Mary 
Crant (1802-1805). Ho had an only sister, 
Ellen ( 1838-1 01 1 ). Asa boy lie desired to be- 
come a painter, but in 1840 he wa.s placwl 
by his father in Messrs. Broad w'ood’s piano- 
forte factory, where ho remaiiuxl all bis life. 
A music-seller in the Strand, named Fenton, 
gave him a few pianoforte lessons in 
1841, and Marcellus Higgs taught him the 
org.in in 1814; in spite of such limited 
tuition be became a charming performer 
on the piano, having the unique reputation 
of rendering the music of Chopin according 
to the composers intention. His chief 
energies were devoted to a study of the 
science of music and of the history and 
quality of keyboard instruments. On the 
latter subject he became an unrivalled 
authority. Ho reintroduced equal tem- 
perament in tuning into this country in 
1846, and wrote profusely on musical 
history, contributing largely to ‘Grove’s 
Dictionary,* as well as to the ninth 
edition of the ‘ EnoycloiKcdia Britannica.* 
In 1881 he made a journey through Ger- 
many to examine historio pianofortes in 
the royal palaces. His chief publication 
was * Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, 
and Unique* (1881), a standard work 
illustrated in colour by William Gibbs. 
Between 1885 and 1896 he lectured on 
his special theme at the principal musical 
institutions as well as at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and superintended the arrangement 
of many exhibitions of musical instruments. 

He was elected F.S.A. on 14 Jan. 1886, and 
was a member of the council and honorary 
curator of the Royal College of Music. A 
familiar and genial figure in musical 
circles, ho died at Kensington on 3 June 
1903, and was buried at Kensington ceme- 
tery, Hanwcll. A memorial brass, designed 
by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema (see Musical 
Times, Oct. 1908), was placed in St. Mar- 
garet’s church, Westminster, where he was 
christcruid and where his kinsfolk lie. He 
left an interesting collection of tuning-forks 
to the Royal Institution and a fine col- 
lection of musical instruments to the 
Royal College of Music. 

Hipkins married on 2 Oct. 1850 Jane 


at the Royal Academy. 

[Music^al I'imes, Sept. 1898 and July 1W3; 
private information.] F. C. 

HOARE, JOSEPH CHARLES (1851-- 
liK)6), bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong, 
born at Ramsgato on 15 Nov. 1851, w*is 
fourth son of Edward Hoaro, vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Tunbridg(^ Wells, and hon. 
c<anon of Canterbury. Ilis mother was 
Maria Eliza (d. 1863), daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Gillins Brodio [q. v.], surgeon. ^ 
Educated first at Brighton, then (1863 -1870) 
at Tonbridge school, ho passed with a 
scholarship to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1874 with a sc'coiid 
class in the classical tripos, and proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1878 and 1).D. in 1898. In 
Docornbor 1874 ho was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of London for missionary 
wa)rk, and, after acting some months 
as his father’s curaU\ sailed in October 1875 
to join the Church Missionary Society’s 
Mid-China mission at Ningpo. He was 
ordained priest by tlio Bishop of North 
China in 1876. His chi(4 work at Ningpo 
was the founding and successful conduct of 
a training college for Chinese evangelists. 
Hoaro rapidly acquired a knowledge of the 
Ningpo colloquial language, and in it pro- 
duced versions of ‘ Pearson on the] Creed,* 

‘ Trench on the Parables,’ and ‘ Ryle on St. 
Matthew.* By 1891 ho luul sent out 164 
students, of whom 61 wore then either 
evangelists or school teachers. 

In 1898 Frederick Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, invited Hoaro to succeed 
John Shaw Burden ((|. v. Suppl. II] as 
Bishoj^ of Victoria, Ilong-kong, and ho was 
consecrated at St. Paul’s cathedral on 
11 Juno 1898. The change from mid-China 
to south China entailed the learning of 
two now dialects, and, as a bislujp. Hoar*) 
had the oversight of a colony, as well as 
of missionary work in several provinces. 
Ho won tho respect of all classes in 
the colony, worked amongst tho sailors 
of the port, and continued his policy of 
fostering a spirit of self-reliance amongst 
tho Chinese Christians. Unswtwvingly 
loyal to tho Church Missionary Society, ho 
was not always at one with tho home 
authorities. On 14 Sept. 1906 ho set out 
from Hong-kong in his houso-boat on a 
preaching tour along the coast. Caught 
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in tho typhoon of 10 ho lu'.'idod hack 

to Honf'-kont', hut tho boat capsizcf! in 
Castle Peak i>ay, 12 inihw from llon^'-kon*', 
anrl two Chino,so sailors alf)no escaped. 
Hoaro’s l)ody was not roc(.)verod. 

Both at Ninj^po and at Hong-kong 
Hoaro loft a p(‘rmanr'nb mark on tlio work 
of his mission hy tho inihienco of a lino 
personality and hy his oontrihutions to 
vernacMjlar literaturt^. Hoaro was twice 
married: (1) in 1SS2 to Alice Juliana 
(f/. IS8.‘{), daughter of Canon John Patte- 
son, of Norwich ; and (2) to Kllen, daughter 
of tlie Rev. F. F. Gough, who survived 
him, and hy whoin he had two sons and 
throe daughters. In Jiddition to the works 
already noticed, there were issued after his 
death two volumes of comments on books 
of th(^ Bible, edited by Walter Moule. 

[Re(!ord, 28 Sept. 1000; Church Missionary 
Intelligencer, November and December IDOb ; 
private information an<l personal knowledge.] 

A. R. B. 

HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER, pscuido- 
nym. [See (htAtoiK, Mrs. Peaul Mary 
Terf^sa (18«7'-MM)6), novelist.] 

HOBHOIJSE, ARTHUR, first Baron 
Horjiouse of Hadsj ' es ( 181 1) -H)0 1), judge, 
born at Hafls])en Houst*, Sonierset, on 
10 Nov. 1810, was fourth and youngest son of 
Henry Hobhouse [q. V.] by his wile Harriet, 
sixth daughter of John Turion of Sugnall 
Hall, »StatTord. lOdmund Hobhouso (q. v. 
Suppl.TIj, bishop of N(*lson, and Reginald 
Hobhouse (1818-95), archdeacon of Bodmin, 
were elder brothers. Passing at elev(*n from 
a private school to Ijton, he remained there 
seven years (1830-7). In 1837 he went to 
Balliol Uolh'ge, Oxford, graduated B.A. in 
1810 wuth a first class in classics, and j)ro- 
ceeded JM.A. in 1811. EnU*ring at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 22 April 1811, lie was called to the 
bar on 0 May 1815, and soon acquinnl 
a large chancery jmictice. In 1862 ho 
became a Q.C. and a bencher of his inn, 
serving the office of treasurer in 1880-1. 
A severe illness in 1866 led him to retire 
from practice .and accept the appointment 
of charity commissioner. Hobhouse threw 
himself into the work with energy. He w^as 
not only active in administration but advo- 
cated a reform of the law governing charit- 
able endow'jmmts. Tho Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, was a lirst step in that direction, 
and under that act George fourth b.aroii 
Lyttdton [q.v.], Hobhouse, and Canon II. G. 
Robinson were ap|^)inted commissioners 
with largo powers of reorg.ani8ing endowed 
schools. Much wais accomplished in regard 
to endowed schools, but tho efforts of 


Hobhouso and his hilow commissioners re- 
ceived a check in 1871, wiien the Houso of 
Lords rejected thtur scheme for remodel- 
ling tlu^ Emanuel Hospital, ^V(^stminste^. 
^ There followed a controversy which was 
; distasteful to Hobhouse, .and with little 
regret he retired in 1872 in order to succeed 
.Sir James Fitzjames Ste})hen [(|. v.] .as law 
member of tlu^ council of tlit* governor- 
general of India. Hoblujuse had UK'aii while 
serviMl on the royal eoiurnission on th(J 
operation of tho Land Transbsr Act in 1869. 

Hobhouse ‘ on his departure for India 
reetivcid strong hints that it. would be 
(h'sirablc for him to shaeken tlio p.aoe of 
the legislative m<achine,’ which had Ikhui 
quickened hy the consolidating and codi- 
fying .activilies of Fitzjames Stephen and 
of Stephen's immediate predecessor. Sir 
Henry Sumner M.ainc [q. v.] (Ilbert, 
Legislative Methods and i'ortns, p. 138). 
That sugg»‘stion ho .apjwoved. Whitley 
Stokes [q. v. Suppl. II], secretary in t-lu? 
legislative department, was mainly re- 
sponsible for tho measures passed during 
Hobhouse’s t(‘rm of office, with tho impor- 
tant exc(‘ption of the S])ecific Ri^liof Act, 
1877, in which Hobhouso as an equity 
lawyer took an especial interest, and \i 
rc'vision of the law relating to the transfer 
of pro])erty, which became a statute 
after he left India. Of strong liber.al senti- 
ment, Hobhouse bad small sympathy with 
tli(» general policy of the government of 
India during the opening of Lord Lytton’s 
vicMU’ovalty. The attitude to Afghanist-an 
was especial ly repugnant. On tlic con- 
clusion of his term of office in 1877 he was 
m.odc a K.C.S.T., and returning to England 
soon caigaged in party polities as a thorough- 
going opponent of the Afghan policy of 
the conservative government. In 1880 he 
and John (afterwards Viscount) Morley un- 
successfully contested Westminster in t,ho 
liberal interest against Sir Charles Russell, 
third baronet, of Swallowfield, and W. H. 
Smith f q. v.]. J lobhouse was at the bottom 
of tho poll. 

In 1878 ho w^as made arbitrator under 
tho Epping Forest Act (41 & 42 Viet, 
c. ccxfii.) and in 1881 ho succeeded Sir 
Joseph N.api(T [q. v.] on tho judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council. There without 
salary ho did useful judicial work for 
tw'cnty years. Ho doliverod tho decision 
of tho coinmitteo in 290 appeals, of which 
120 w'cro from India. StJVtTal c.ascs w'ero 
of grave moment. In Merriman v. Williams 
(7 Appeal Cases 484), an action between 
tho bishop and dean of Grahamstown, 
Hobhouso set forth fully tho history of tho 
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relationfihip of tlio Church of South Africa constriictivo legal reformer, TIohhouse, all of 
with tho Cliunii of England, and decided whoso judicial work was done gratuitously, 
that tlie Soutli African Church is indo- urged many legal changes, which won 
pendent of it. In tho consolidated aiipeals adoption very slowly. Much inlluenco is 
in 18S7 by si veral Canadian banks (12 ' assignable to an jiddress by him before 
Appeal (Loses, oYo) against the decisions 1 tho Social Science Congress at Birmingham 
of the court of queen’s bench for Quebec, ! in 1868 on tho law relating (o tho j)ro- 
which involved thcj respective limits of tho J perty of married women (1869 ; nmv edit, 
power of tlu‘ dominion and provincial j 1870), and to ‘ Tho Dead Hand ’ (1880), a 
legislatures to regulate banks, Hobhouse’s j collection of addresses on ondo\vmen!.s 
judgment upln ld tho right of the province | and settlements of })roperty (reprinted 
to tax banks and iiisuranee comj)anics j from the ‘ Transactions of the Social Science 
constituted by Act of the dominion i Association * ). 

higislaturo. In a ease from India in 1899 Hobhous(^ married, on 10 Aug. 1818, 
(26 Indian Appeals, Law H(*ports 112) Mary (rf. lOOh), daughter of Thomas Farrer, 
w'hich necessitated tho review of a num- solicitor, and sister of Thomas, lirst Baron 
her of conllicling decisions of tho Indian Farrer [q. v.], Sir William FarriT (d. 1911), 
courts, Hobhous(> settled a long disputed nml 0‘cilia Fraiu^es (d. 1910), \vifo of 
point in Hindu law and decided, contrary Stafford Henry Northcoto, first earl of 
to mijcli tradiiioi]^ that when an individual Iddesleigh. Ih^ left no issue, and tho 
person was ad(*pted as an only son, the fact fKicrage became cixtinct on his death. Two 
of adoption sliould be legally recognised portraits, a drawing by (leorge iiichmond 
and th(! parents’ phniary powers admitted, and an oil painting by Frank IIoll (1882), 
In 1885 ILjbliouse accepted a peerages are in tho. j)ossession of his nephew, tho Jit-, 
with a view to assisting in tluj judicial work n. Henry Hobhousc. 
of tho House, of Lords, but a statutory [Lord Jlobhoiis(‘, a Memoir, hy L. T. lloh- 
qualification by winch only judgi^s of tho house and J. L. Hammond, 1905; Ihirkcs’s 
high courts of tho United Kingdom couhl Peerage, 1899; Foster, Alumni Oxonienses; 
sit to hear appeals had bcoJi overlooked. Foster, Mon at tho Bar ; The 'limes, 7 and 10 
In 1887 tho disqualification wuis nnuoved by Dec. 1901 ; private information.] 

Act of Parliament in regard to members of U. E. A. B. 

tho judicial committee ; but Hobhouso did IIOBHOUSE, EDMUND (1817-1904), 
not take iij) the work of a judge in the bishop of Nelsini, New Zealand, antiquary. 
House of Lords. Ho only sat tlicrx; to try horn in liondon on 17 April 1817, was elder 
three cases, in two of which, Russell v, brother of Arthur, first Baron Hobhousc 
Countess of Russell (1897 Aiqwal Cases 395) nf iradsi)en [q. v. Suppl. 11], and was 
and tho Kempton Park ease (1899 Appeal second son of Henry Ilohhouso [q. v.J, 
Cases 143), he was in a dissenting minority, umlor-sccrcdary of statii fur tluj homo 
As a judge Hobhouso, who wiis always care- department. He onion'd ICton in 1824, but 
ful and painstaking, invariably stated tlie loft it in 1830 from ill-liealLh and read witli 
various arguments fully and fairly, but he tutors. Ho matriculated at Balliol College, 
was tenacious of liis deliberately formed Oxfonl, on 16 Doc. 1834, and graduated 
opinion. B.A. in 1838, proce eding M.A. in 1842, B.D. 

While engaged on tho judicial com- in 1851, and D.D. in 1858. Ho rowed in tho 
mitteo, Hobhousc devoted much energy to BaJJiol beat for four years (1835«8), and was 
local government of London. From 1877 stroke in 1836- 7. Oxford giving no facilities 
to 1899 he was a vestryman of St. Ceorgo’s, for theologieal study, Hobhouso went to 
Hanover Square. In 1880 ho assisted to Durham University, where ho graduated 
form and long worked for the London Muni- L.Th. in 1840. At his father’s wish, ho 
cipal Refonn Lciaguo, which aimed at secur- entered for a fellowship at Merton, and 
ing a single government for tho mctro'Jiolis. was elected at his third trial in 1841, 
From 1882 to 1884 ho was a member of tho Ho was ordained deacon in the same year 
London School Board. Upon the creation and priest in 1842. In 1843 ho became 
of the London County Council in 1888 vicar of the college living of St. Petor 
Hobhousc was one of the first aldermen, in tho East, (Ixford, which ho held with 
Advancing years and increasing deafnes.^ his fellowsliip till 1858. 
led him to retire from tho judicial Hobhousc worked his parish with zeal 
committee in 1901. He died at his London and declined oilers of better i)rcfcrinont. 
residence, 15 Bruton Street, on 6 Dec. 1904, Bishop Samuel Wilberforco [q. v.] made 
and was cremated at Golder’s Green. him rural dean, and as secretary of tho 

To the last an advanced liberal and di^)cosan board of education he did much 
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for tho church schools, and helped to found 
the Culharu training collogo for school- 
mastors. On hia father’s death in 1854 
ho devoted part of his patrimony to pro- 
viding at St. Kdmund HaJl and St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, help for necessitous students. 
On tho subdivision of tho diocese of Now 
Zealand, Bishop 0. A. Sol vvyn [cp v.J 
obtained tho appointment of Hobhouso to 
tho now see of Nelson, for wliicli lu; was con- 
B(‘crated in 1858. Th() dioeoso, extending 
over 20,000 scjuarcj miles, liad a S[)arae and 
scattered population, with few roads. 
Its dilliculties wore increased by the out- 
break of tho Maori w'ar, and by the dis- 
covery of gold. Ilobhouse was diligent in 
ministering to Ins scatt(*rod flock, was 
generous in hospitality, provided a residence 
for tho holdor of the s('e, and founded the 
Bishoji’a School. But tho work broke 
down his health ; he resigned tho see 
in I8(i5 aiul ndurned hom(» in 1800. Jn 
1807 he b(?came incumbent of Beech Hill, 
near Heading. On Bishop Selwyn’s trans- 
lation to Lichfield lie made llobhoiis(‘, 
in 1809, his assistant bisliop, and in 1871 
gave him thcActory of Edlaston, Derby- 
shire. During J 874^ ho was chancellor of 
the diocese, though he had no h'gul training 
{Life and Episcojjale of O, A, Sdwyn, ii. 
350). On tho death of Sclwyn in 1878, 
tho new bishop, W. D. Maclagan [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], retained him as assistant ; but 
ill-health led him to resign in 1881. Ho 
retired to Wells, lending aid to clergy 
around him but refusing office. Tho Somer- 
set Archaeological Society gained in him 
an active member, and he helped to found 
the Somerset Record Society. Ho died at 
Wells on 20 April 1904. 

Ilobhouse was twico married: (1) in 1858 
to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of General 
tho Hon. John Brodrick (d. 1864), by whom 
he had two sons ; and (2) in 1868 to Anna 
Maria, daughter of David Williams, warden 
of Now College, Oxford, wiio survived him. 

Hobhouso, who was from hia Oxford 
days a zealous student of English mediaeval 
history, more especially on its ecclesiastical 
side, published ‘ A Sketch of tho Life of 
Walter do Morton’ (1859), and edited the 
‘ Register of Robert do Norbury, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry ’ (in ‘ Collections 
for a History of Staffordshire,’ vol. i. 1880). 
For tho Somerset Record Society ho edited 
‘Calendar of the Register of John de 
Drokensford, 1309-1329 ’ (1887) ; ‘ Church- 
wardens ’ Accounts of Croscumbe, &c.’ 
(1890) ; • Rentalia et Custumaria Michaelis 
do Ambresbury’ (1891); and (with other 
mombers of the council) * Two Cartularies 


ITodgetts 

of tho Augustinian Priory of Bruton and 
tho Climiac Priory of Monf acute’ (1894). 
A volume of scjrmons and addresses was 
printed in H)05. 

[Memoir by his son, Waller Hobliouse, 
prefixed to Sermons and Addressiis, 1905 ; 
The Times, 22 Aj^iil 1904 ; Oiis rdian, 27 April 
1904; Athenieuni, 30 April 190 f.] A. R. B. 

IIODOEITS. JAMRS FREDERICK 
(1828-1906), cominandor and arelimo- 
logist, son of James Ilodgetts {d. 1830) 
by his wife Judith, daughte r of Richard 
May, ])ortrait ]minter, w'as born in fjondoii 
I on 18 Jan. 1828. After his father’s death 
! liis molJior married Edward William 
Brayley [q. v.]. Ilodgctts did not get on 
with liis stepfather, who educated liim for 
a scientific eai-ecr. As a buy h(^ assisted 
i Sir Samuel Rush Moyrick [(|. v.j in tho 
! arrangement of the Towner arnnjury. At an 
early age lie W'ciit to sea, was in tlio East 
i India (Jonqiany’s service in tho Burmese 
W'ar of 1851, bcjcamo eommandor in tho 
I Indian navy, was wTocked, and had a 
' Tifirrow escape from drowning off tho coast 
I of Australia. Ho volunteered for service in 
! tho Ciimcan war ; not being accepted, ho be- 
: came professor of seamanship at the Prussian 
! naval cadets’ school in Berlin till 1866, 
when tho school was abolished. Having 
studied Russian in India, ho transferred 
his services at tho suggestion of Sir 
Roderick impey Murchison [q. v.j to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, whore he lectured 
as professor in the Imperial Collogo of 
Practical Science till his retirement in 1881. 
i Coming to London, ho patented a design 
‘ for ships* hulls, which was not carried out ; 
wrote stories for boys in the ‘ Boys* Own 
Paper’ (‘Harold tho Boy Earl’ being tho 
first), afterwards published separately ; and 
wrote and lectured on archaeological sub- 
jects, contributing to tho ‘ Journal of tho 
British Archajological Association’ and to 
the * Antiquary.’ Ho was engaged on an 
unfmished life of Alfred tho Great. Ho 
died at his residence, 24 Choniston Gardens, 
Kensington, on 24 April 1906. He married 
(1) in 1858 Isabella Gough (d, 1862), by 
whom he had a son, Edward Arthur Brayley 
Hodgotts ; and (2) in 1867 Augusta Louisa 
von Dreger, by whom ho liad one 
daughter. 

Among his publications were : 1. ‘ Ivan 
Dobroff: a Russian Story,’ Pliiladolphia, 
1866. 2. ‘Anglo-Saxon Dross and Food,* 
&c., 1884 (lectures at tlio International 
Health Exhibition). 3. ‘ Anglo-Saxon 

DwreUings,* &c., 1884 (ditto). 4. ‘ Older 
England,’ &,o., 1884 (six lectures at tho 
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British Museum). 5. ‘Older England.’ 
&c., second s('ries, 1884 (ditto). 0. ‘The 
Champion of (klin; or, Viking Life,’ 

1885- 7. ‘Tlie English in tlio Middle* 

Ages,’ 1885. 8. ‘ (ireah^r England,* &e., 

1887 (on tile (onsolidation of the colonial 
empire). 9. ‘ Edwin, the Boy Outlaw,’ 
1887. 

[The i’iiues, 20 April 1900 ; At heiueuin, 
5 May 1000; Aiimial llrgisUT, 1000; private 
information.] A. Cl. 

HODSON, H ENR 1 h7rT A (aft ( rwarels 
Mrs. Henry Larouciierk) (1841-1010), 
actress, born at Upper Marsh, in St. Mary's 
])arish, Westminster, on 20 March 1841, 
was eldest daughter of C.leorge Alfivd 
Hodson, Irish comedian and singer (1822- 
1800), by his wife Henrietta Elizabeth 
Noel. Her father kept the Duke’s Arms 
inn at Westminster (Hetj, Births, Somerset 
House). Her two sisters, Kate (afterw'ards 
Mrs. Charles Eenton) ami S 3 ivia, were also 
on the stage. As a girl Henrietta Ihidson 
was entrust c‘d by lier parents for instruction 
in acting to Edmund Clover of the Theatre 
Royal, Clasgow', where she nuide her first 
ap])earanee as a mute ‘ super ’ in 1858. At. 
the end of nine months she w'as jiromoted to 
small ijarts. Early in 18()0 she w as acting at 
Greenock, and there lirst met Henry Irving. 
With the view of bettering their positions 
the two journeyed on st)eculatiou to 
Manchester, where they were engaged by 
Knowles for his Theatre Royal stock com- 
pany, both making their first appearance 
in the city on 29 fSept. in ‘ The »Spy ; or 
a Government Appointment.* In the 
autumn of 1861 Henrietta Hodson became 
a member of Mr. J. H. Chute’s Bath and 
Bristol companies, and in both cities soon 
acquired i^opularity as a soubretto and 
burlesque actress. On 4 March 1863, at 
the opening of the Theatre Royal, Bath 
(newly built after destruction by fire), she 
played Oberoii in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream * ; the cast included Ellen Terry 
and Madge Robertson. Shortly afterwards 
she married Walter Richard rigeon, a 
Bristol solicitor, and retired from ^ the 
profession ; but on the early death of* her 
husband she returned to the stage in her 
maiden name, *. Inch she used professionally 
to the last. 

On 26 Dec. 1866 Henrietta Hodson made 
an auspicious first ai)X)earanco in Jjondon 
at the Brince of Wales’s Theatre, during the 
second season of H. J. Byron and Marie 
Wilton’s management, as Bromethous in 
B 3 n’on’s new extravaganza, ‘ Bandora’s 
Box; or The Young 8park and the Old 


Flame.’ In 1867 the Queen’s Theatre, 
Long Acre, was built b^^ Samuel Lamon^ 
I ami t>pened b^'' a syndicate which in- 
' chideil Heniy Labouchcre, then M.B. for 
W'imlsor. The responsible managt‘r was 
, Alfitxl Wigan. Miss Hodson joiiutl ihe 
! original comj)anv, which included (Sir) 
I Charles Wyndham, (Sir) Henry Irving, 
I J. L. Toole, Lionel Brough, and Ellen Terry. 

; Tim m‘w theatn* oj)en('d on 24 Oct. 1867 
I w ith Charles Roa<le's ‘ The Double Marriage,* 

I ill wliich Miss Hodson appeared as iJacintha. 
On 8 Jan. 1868 she gave a ])alhetic render- 
ing of Lucy Garner in By n in’s ‘ Dearer 
' than Life,’ and in the i'ellow ing April 
pla^’cd Oliver Twist tu Irving’s Bill Sikes 
ami Toole’s Arlfiil Dodger in Oxenforil’s 
dramatisation of Dickens’s novel. 

During 1868 she married Henry 
Labouchcre, one of the proprietors of the 
Queen’s Theatre, but she continued on the 
stage, where she fully maintained her 
1 reputation. T(‘rminating her engagement 
1 ;it the Qut‘en’s in August 1870, she opened 
I the Royalty on 3 S(‘pt. for a season under 
her own management, app 'aring with 
acceptances in Reece’s ‘VVlhtlington and 
hi.s ^Sensation Cat’ and other pieces, 
chicdly burlesques. In November she 
returned to the Queen’s to play Ariel in u 
spectacular revival of ‘ The Temp(.‘st.* 
Henry Labouchcre had then bought out 
ihe other lessees and the proprietor, and 
had assumed control of the theatre. Miss 
Hudson’s technical knowledge and expe- 
rience proved invaluable to her husband. 
Her sister Kate (acting as Miss Kate Gordon) 
joined the company as the principal sou- 
bretto. In April 1871 Miss Hodson made 
a new departure by appearing as Imogen 
in ‘ Cymbeline,* and, although somewhat 
lacking in dignity and passion in the (earlier 
scenes, showed discretion and grace in the 
boy’s disguise. 

In the following October Henrietta 
Hodson entered upon a second period of 
management at the Royalty by reviving 
‘ The Honeymoon,’ with herself as 
Juliana. Here she inaugurated tlie system 
(frequently adopted since) of tho unseen 
orchestra. Jn Dec. 1871 came a popular 
revival of ‘ Wild Oats,’ compressed into 
three acts, with (Sir) Charles Wyndham 
as Rover and the manageress as Lady 
Amaranth, ^liss Hotlson won lavish praiso 
in January 1874 for the naturalness of her 
acting as Jane Theobald in the new comedy 
‘ Ought we to visit her ? ’ although tho 
conduct of one of the authors, (Sir) William 
Schwmiick Gilbert [q. v. Suppl. II], at tho 
rehearsals was highly distasteful to her. 

t2 
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In July 1874 shn concluded her management 
by appearing as Veg AVoOington to the 
Triplet of the veteran Benjamin W*‘bster. 
On 29 Nov. 1875, at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, she was the first Clytie in Joseph 
Hatton’s dramatisation of his novel of that 
title, and played the part at the Olympic 
in London on 10 .Jan. 1876. 

After other engagements she played, in 
January 1877, Cynisca in a revival of 
Clilbert’s ‘ Pygmalion and ( Jalatea ’ at the 
llaymarket, and during the rehearsal harl 
a fresh dispute, with the author, whose 
dictatorial control she .attaeked in a 
pamphiet-letter addressed to the profession 
I see under Oilueut, SirWilliam Schvvenck, 
Suppl. II]. On J .Jan. 1878 Miss llodson 
a])i)c*ared to signal iwl vantage at the 
(iueen’s as Dolores, Countess Rysoor, in 
'Fatherland,’ her husband’s mlaptation of 
iSardou’a ‘ Patrie.’ {Shortly afterwards she 
ret ired from tlie stage. 

Thenceforth she was chiefly known as the 
tactful hostess at Ikt husband’s successive 
residences, Pope’s Villa, Twick(‘nhani, and 
in Old J*al{X(je Yard, \W‘stminst<T. In 
1881 she wfis*' instrumental in introducing 
Mrs. Langtry to the stage, and in 1882 
accompanied her to America, but made a 
quick return owing to a violent disfiute 
with her prot6gee. Li 1903 Labouchere 
acquired Villa Christina, near Florence, 
and thither Mrs. Labouchere retired. {She 
died there suddenly of apoplexy on 30 Oct. 
1910. She left a daughter, Dora, married, 
in 1903, to the Marquis Carlo di Rudini. 
Henry Labouchere died at the Villa 
Christina on 16 Jan. 1912. 

An actress of individuality and high tech- 
nical accomplisliraent, Henrietta llodson 
was seen at her best in characters where 
she could mingle dcmurcncss with an 
underlying sense of fun and mischief. 
When pathos or sentimentality was de- 
manded she was found wanting. Her art 
was Bomew'hat too delicate and refined for 
burlesque, in which she showed a lack of 
animal spirits. 

I Pascoe’s Dramatic 1 Jst ; The Stage Door 
(Roul ledge’s Christmas Annual, 1880) ; Ellen 
T(;rr v’s Story of My Life (with portrait of Miss 
Hudson) ; Belville St. Penley’s The Bath 
Stage, 1892 ; The Bancrofts, 1909 ; Mrs. 
3’. P. O’Connor, I m3 self, 1911 ; Michael 
Williams’s Some London Theatres, 1883 ; 
The Stage of 1871, by Hawk’s Eye ; Strand 
Mag., May 1894, p. 617 ; Dutton Cook’s Nights 
at the Pla3’, 1883 ; .Joseph Knight’s Theatrical 
Notes, 1893 ; Daily Telegraph, 1 Nov. 1910 ; 
private information and personal research.] 

W. J. L. 


HOEY, Mks. FRANCES SARAH, ‘Mrs. 
Casiiel|I1oey’ (1830-1908), novelist, born at 
Bushy Pjirk, co. Dublin, on 14 Feb. 1830, was 
one of^the eight children of Charles Bolton 
Johnston, secretary and registrar of the 
Mount Jerome cemetery, Dulflin, by his wife 
Charlotte Jane Shaw. Frances was educated 
at homo, chieily by her ov n efforts. On 
her sixteenth birthday, 14 Feb. 1846, she 
married Adam Murray Stewa it. There were 
tAvo daughters of the marriage. In 1853 
she l)Cgan to contribute revit ws and articles 
on art to Iho ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ and the 
‘Nation’ and other Dublin papers and 
periodicals. Thenceforth until her death 
she Avas continuously occupied in journalism, 
novel -writing or translation. 

Her husband Stewart dic'd on 6 Nov. 
1855, and his widow then came to Tjondon 
with an introduction to Tliackcray. She 
soon wrote reviews for the ‘Morning 
Po.st,’ to whose editor William Carleton 
introduced licr, and for the ‘ Spectator.* 
On 6 Jc’ebiuary 1858 slie married .John 
Cashel Ilocy (1828-1893), C.M.O., a knight 
of Malta and a well-known Dublin 
I joimialist. Ho was a member of the 
I Young Ireland party, and assisted Sir 
I Charles Cavfin Duffy [q. v. 8uppl. 11] 
when he revived the ‘ Nation ’ in 1849, and 
was editor during 1856-7 after Duffy’s 
departure for Australia (cf. C. G. Duffy, 
My JAfe in Two Uemis'phereSf 1898). Ho 
was a devout Roman catholic, and after 
her marriage his wife adopted his faith. 
Later Hoey was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple (18 Nov. 1861), and was 
secretary to the agent-general of Victoria 
in London (1872-3 and 1879-92) and of 
New Zealand (1874-9) (see Foster’s Men 
at the Bar), 

In 1865 Mrs. Hoey began with a story 
entitled * Buried in the Deep ’ a long con- 
nection with ‘Chambers’s Journal,’ then 
under the editorship of James Payn [q. v.]. 
Until 1894 she was a constant contributor, 
writing articles, short stories, and two 
serial novels, ‘A Golden Sorrow’ (1892) and 
‘ The Blossoming of an Aloe * (1894). 

Mrs. Hoey wrote in all eleven novels, 
dealing for the most part with fashionable 
society. Her first novel, ‘ A . House of 
Cards’ (3 vols. 1868; 2nd edit. 1871), two 
lal^r novels, ‘ Falsely True ’ (1870) and 
‘The Question of Cain’ (1882), and her 
last novel, ‘A Stem Chase’ (1886), each 
passed into a second edition, and some 
enjoyed a vogue in Canada and the United 
States. Mrs. Hoey was also largely respon- 
sible for * Land at Last ’ (1866), * Black 
Sheep’ (1867), ‘Forlorn Hope’ (1867), 
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‘ Rock Ahead ’ (1868), and ‘ A Righted 
Wrong’ (187d), five novels which were 
publisliod under the name of Edmund 
Yates fq. v.] ; of the last work Mrs. Hoey 
was solo aiitlior, and the secret of her 
authorship was divulged. Mrs. TToey, too, 
helpecl Yal/os in 1874 to plan tho ‘World,* 
for wliicli she. uToto much. 

Mrs. Hoey was a frequent visitor to Paris, 
and was well known to English residents 
there. On Jlaster Day 1871 she was tho 
only passenger from Ijondon to Paris, wdienco 
she returned next day w'ith tho news of 
tho Oonmiune. An article by her, entitled 
‘ R(id Paris,’ appeared in tbe ‘ SpcctaU>r.* 
Mrs. Ilocy w as ‘ reader * for publishers fit 
vfirious j)eriods, and was tho first to send a 
‘ Lady’s I^et for ’ to an 'Australian patter, 
a piece of wi)rk which she perfonned fort- 
nightly for more than twenty years. Sho 
also translated tw'cnty-scven w'orks from 
the French and Italian, seven in colla- 
boration with John Lillie. They include 
memoirs, travels, and novels. 

Mrs. Hoey, who was a humorous talker 
and generous to literary beginners, w^as 
granted a civil list p<*nsion of 50/. in 1892. 
She was left a w idow next year, and died 
on 8 July 1908 at Bcccles, Suffolk; sho 
was buried in tho churchyard of tho 
Benedictine church at Little Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 

[Who’s Who, 1908 ; Tho Times, 15 July 
1908 ; Allihonc, Suppl. ii. ; Tinsl(3y, Random 
R(?coll(!ction8 of an Old Publisher, 1900, i. 
138-143 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] 

E. L. 

HOFMEYR, JAN HENDRIK (1845- 
1909), South African politician, born at 
Capetown on 4 July 1845, was eldest of 
tho livo children of Jan Hendrik Ilofmeyr, 
a farmer in tho Capo Peninsula. Tho 
family came from tho Netherlands to South 
Africa in the eighteenth century. Edu- | 
cated at the South African College at Cape- j 
town, he left school at the age of sixteen, ! 
meaning to enter tho government service ; | 
but having no interest and no money ho 
became a Journalist in tho colony. Ho 
started on tho staff of the ‘ Volksviiend,* 
which ho bought. In 1871 he amalgamated 
it with tho ‘ Zuid Afrikaan,’ and gave the 
combined jounial tho title *Ons Land.* 
At ono time ho also edited tho ‘Zuid 
Afrikaanscho Tijdschrift.* 

In 1878 he formed the Boeren Vereeniging 
or Farmers’ Association, with headquarters i 
at Capetown. The original alms of this ' 
association were purely agricultural, but, the 
Afrikander Bond having l^en start^ in 1882 
with loss loyal and more political obji^ts. 
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; Hofmeyr in 1883 amalgamated tho Farmers* 
Association w ith it, modified its programme, 
and secured control of its w'orking. Ho 
acted as chairman of tho Bond till 1895, w hen 
ho resigned, but resumetl tho t)nico aftor 
1902, wlien tho South African war was over. 
I Meanwhile ho liatl in 1879 entered the CaiMi 
I parliament fis member for Stellenbosch. 

■ Ho remained in parliament for sixteen years, 

■ till 1895, and filleil the posit ion of leader aiul 
sj>okesman of the Dutcirparty in tho colony. 
He was a member without portfolio of Sir 
Thomas Scanlon’s ministry for six months in 
1882, and was offered the premiership in 1 884, 

! but ho htdd aloof alike from office and from 
. distinction of any kind. At tho same time 
I he w as a member of tho ox(‘eutivo council of 
j the Capo Colony, and represented the colony 
i on important occasions. He w'as ono of tho 
; Capo delegates to tho first colonial con- 
I ferenco held in London in 1887, and moved 
I a memorablo motion : ‘ To discuss the 

! feasibility of promoting a closer union bo- 
I tw^cen tho various parts of the British empiro 
I by means of an imperial tariff of customs, 

' bo levied indopenflently of tlio duties 
payable under existing taiiffs, on goods 
' entering tho empiro from abroad, the rc- 
i venue derived from such tariff to bo devoted 
to tho general deJeneo of tho ciufiiro.* Ho 
contended ‘ that tho British empiro should 
have some other consolidating force in 
addition to mere sentiment, that it should 
have tho force of self-interest* His scheme 
‘would produce revenue for imperial pur- 
poses and at the same time would leave 
tho various fiscal tariffs of tho different 
parts of the empire, of the colonies as well 
os England, untouched.* His pro{K)sal 
implied the creation of some kind of fiscal 
parliament for the empire, and was put for- 
ward at once as a unifying and as a revenue 
measure. It is noteworthy not only on its 
I merits but also as tho suggestion of tho 
leader of tho Duteh-spoaking population of 
South Africa (Proc, Colonial Conference of 
1887, C. 5091, 2 vols., July 1887, i. 463-8). 

In 1889 Hofmeyr was a member of the 
South African customs conference. In 
1890, when Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Loch [q. V. Supjd. 1] w'as governor of the 
Ca|)e and high commissioner for South 
Africa, he negotiated with President Kruger 
tho Swaziland convention between tho 
British and the Transvaal governments. 
Neither to the more extreme section of 
the Afrikander party in South Africa nor to 
President Kruger was Hofmoyr’s part in 
the negotiation quite congenial. Between 
Hofmeyr, wdio became ‘ the leader of consti- 
tutiona’ Afrikanderdom,* and Kruger, who 
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was ‘ the lejuJor of militant Afrikanderflom,' 
clifTercnco of view was inevitable (77/e Times 
Hist, of War in South Africa, i. 291). In 1894 
Ilofmoyr again represented the Cape Colony 
at the colonial conference held at Ottawa 
to consid(*r the question of trade and 
communication among the* dilTerent colonies 
and between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

Until the Jameson Raid of 1895 Hofmeyr 
was a close fricnfl and supporter of Cecil 
Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. J 1]. ‘ Reople have dis- 

puted,’ Rliodes is reported to have said, 

‘ whether I led Mr. Hofmeyr or Mr. Hof- 
meyr led mo ’ (Edmund Gaukki t, The Story 
of a South African 1897, pp. 158-9). 
Mr. Schreiner, in his evidence before the 
select committee on British South Africa, 
stated that Hofmeyr ‘ has been during the 
six years of Mr. Rhodes's tenure of office 
as prime minister his constant confidant 
on every matter of public importance’ 
(Seemd Report from the Select Committee 
on British South Africa, 11. of 0. paper 311, 
13 July 1897, ‘Minutes of Evidence,’ p. 177). 
From the date of ( ho raid Hofmeyr's relations 
wi(<h Rhodes v€r(^ pc'rmanontly broken off. 
At the time of the raid Hofmeyr urgently 
advised the high commissioner. Sir Hcr- 
cides Robinson (afterwards Lord Rosmead) 
fq. V. Suppl. IJ, to issue the proclama- 
tion of 31 Hoc. 1895, which disowned and 
condemned the movement (7V/c Tmies 
Hi, fory, i. 169). Hofmeyr, who had been 
(ho adviser and friend of British governors 
and ministers in the Capo Colony, and 
was at the same time the powerful and 
trusted leader of the Hutch party, was 
placed in a difficuK, position by the 
bitterness which thenccfordi divided the 
British and the Hutch. In May 1899 ho 
Wiis largely responsible for initiating the 
BloemfonUMn conference between Lord 
Milner and rresidcnt Kruger (C. 9345, 
June 1899, p. 239), and at the beginning 
of July in that year, on the eve of the 
Boer war, he w^ent to Bloemfontein and 
I’retoria in the hope of promoting a peace- 
ful settlement. Huring the earlier part 
of the war ho was in South Africa, and 
acted as chairman qf the committee of the 
fund for the relief of Boer mdows and 
orphans and of woundetl Boers. Huring 
its later stages he was absent from South 
Africa on the ground of health, but was 
in South Africa again at the time of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit, and at a deputation to 
Mr. Chamberlain at Capetown in February 
1903 he made a speech in favour of concili- 
ation. Ho took no very prontinent part in 
advocating the South African Union. He 
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was more in favour of federation than of 
uni(ica(ion, for he was essentially a citizen 
of Cape Colon y iind much concerned to main- 
lain the position of the colony in a united 
South Africa. He Avas, however, one of the 
delegates wlu) came to England in 1909 
to effect the final s(44lement. After seeking 
medical treatment at Nauheim lu^ died of 
angina pectoris in Ijondon on 16 Oct. 1909. 
Hofmeyr married twice: (I) in 1880, 
Akda llendrikz (d. 1883) of Somerset West; 
(2) on 1 Sept. 1900, her sister, Johanna 
Hondrikz. Ho left no childrcui. Ho Avas 
buried among his wife’s people in the 
Hutch reformed churchyard at Somerset 
West. 

Hofmeyr had no gift of eloquence, but 
was on occasion an effective speaker. He 
I wrote English well, had an excellent memory 
for both books and men, encouraged games, 
and was wide in' his sympathies in normal 
times. Ho is credited with having helped 
tlirough the Cape parliament an Act desired 
by the leaders of the Anglican chui’ch of 
South Africa, Avhich was not his own com- 
munion (Wiboman’s History of the English 
Church ami People in South* Africa, 1895, 
p. 273). He w-as not rich, and covete(i 
neither money nor distinction. Hisinter- 
cstod, and seeking no personal aggran- 
disement, he exerted very gioat personal 
influence on behalf of his people as a diplo- 
matist and organiser behind the scenes. 

‘ Mr. Hofmeyr,’ said Mr. 8chncinor in July 
1897, ‘is practically the leader of sometliing 
very like half the popular house, althougli 
he is not noAv in the house’ (Second Report 
from the Select Committee on British South 
A fried, as above). By means of the 
Afrikander Bond, Avhich he moulded and 
controlled, he educated the Hutch of South 
Africa, and more esjAecially of the Cape 
Colony, gave them politic.al cohesion, and 
made them a jx)litical force. His Hutch 
fellow-countrymen felt unbounded con- 
fidence in his leadership and cherished 
strong personal affection for * Onze Jan.* 
Hesj)if/e the racial rancours Avliich the Boor 
Avar aggravated and Avhich for the time 
coloured liis political view^s, Hofmeyr Avas 
a conspicuous advocate of the doctrine that 
nationalism within the empire is compatible 
Avith and not antagonistic to cohesion of 
the Avhole. 

A bronze bust of him stands in the 
Parliament Buildings at CapetoAvn, and 
Avhen he retired from the legislature he 
was i)i-osented by his fellow members 
with a life-size portrait. A fund for a 
memorial to him is now being raised in 
^outh Africa. 
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fBliiu IBooks; An^flo-African Who's Who 
1907 ; The Tinios ^listory of tho War in 
South Africa, 7 vols. 1900-9 ; Tho Times, 
18 Oct. 1909; South Africa, 28 Oct. 1909.J 

C. P. 

HOGG, QllNTIN (184.^1003), pliilan- 
iliropist, fouMoonth child and scvonlh son 
of Sir James Weir llof?g hp v.] and Alary 
Clandiiio, daughter of Samuel Swinton, 
of tho Indian civil service, was born on 
14 Feb. 184r» in Grosvenor Street, London. 
Sir James MacNaghten McGarel Hogg, 
first Baron Alagherarnorne [q. v.], was his 
eldest brother; four other brothers wore 
in tho service of tho Indian government. 
After attending preparatory schools, 
Quintin entered Mr. Joyncs’ house at Eton 
in 1858, and there took a prominent part 
in athletics, especially in association foot- 
ball, which was then a recent development. 
Ho long maintained an active interest in 
the game, playing in some early international 
matches. WJiile at Eton, too, ho showed 
strong religious leanings, which coloured 
his whole life (Story of Peters p. 44). In 
1863 lie left Eton for tho ofTice of Messrs. 
Thompson, tea merchants, in the City of 
London ; eighteen months later, by tho 
inlluenco of Charles McGarel, who htwi 
married a sister, ho entered the firm of 
Bosanciuet, Curtis and Co., sugar merchants. 
Ho soon became a senior i)artner of the 
house, which was renamed Hogg, Curtis and 
Campbell, and under his active direction 
greatly prospered. ^Ihe firm’s factories 
were concentrated in Hemerara, which 
Hogg frequently visited. After 1882 tho 
continental bounties for the protection 
of lime-grown sugar injured tho East 
India trade, and Hogg’s income suflcrod. 
He retired from tho firm in 1898, but pur- 
sued other commercial interests tilldcvath. 

Philanthropy was the main concern of 
Ht)gg’8 life. In tho winttT of 1864-5, with 
the help of Arthur (afterwards 11th Baron) 
Kinnairrl, ho startcfl in ‘ Of Alley * (now 
York Place, Charing Cross) a ragged 
school for boys. I.<arger premises were 
taken in Castle Street, off Hanover Street. 
In a portion of the building Hogg soon 
started for thirty-five boys of a •better 
class a * Youths’ Christian Institute.* In 
1878 tho institute was triinsferrod to Long 
Acre, and the Ragged School, which was 
soon superseded by tho board schools, was 
dissociated from it. In tho now premises, 
which accommodated 500 members, Hogg 
offered courses r* technical education, 
which proved almob./ as attractive as tho 
schemes of recreation, for which in 1880 
he provided a ground at Mortlake. 
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In 1881 the Royal Polytechnic Institution 
, ill Ri'gent iSireet camo into tlio market. 
• The building, which was erected in 1838, 
i had been at first devoted to scientific 
cxliibitions. and since IStiO to technical 
classes in addit ion. The concern was wound 
up in 1881. Next year, to meet tho grow- 
i ing needs of his institute, Hogg purchased 
tho leiuso for 15,000f. and sjwnt larger sums 
on alterations. Hogg retained the name 
Polytechnic, but gave it tho now significance 
of an institution under public management 
which should provide young men and 
women of tho lower middle classes wnth 
instruction, recreation, and social inter- 
course. Its comprehensive aims were thus 
described by Hogg : ‘ What wo wanted 
to develop our institute into Avas a place 
which should recognise that God had given 
man more than one side to his character, 
and where we could gratify any reasonable 
taste, whether athletic, intellectual, spirit- 
ual, or social.’ The new Polytechnic was 
opened on 25 Sept. 1882, with 2000 
members. During tho first Avinter tho 
numbers rose, under Hogg’s energetic 
direction, to 6800. Hogg q»’C‘atly increased 
and improved the tecluiical classes. Now 
developments included a debating society, 
a savings bank, a Christian Avorkers’ union, 
and a volunteer corps. In 1886 Hogg 
opened a day scliool with professional, 
commercial, and industrial sections, and 
organised holiday tours and holiday accom- 
modation for members. Almost all parts 
of the Avorld Avere ultimately included in 
the Polytechnic itineraries, tho cost of 
which remained low, and travellers’ circular 
excursion tickets Avero sold to the general 
public. A further development in 1891 
embraced a labour bureau for members 
and non-members, and on Hogg’s sugges- 
tion, after a conference at the Polyteclinic 
in 1902, an Act of Parliament was passed 
authorising metropolitan borough councils 
to esLablisli labour bureaus at the public 
expense. 

Hogg continued to be aj generous Avith 
his purse as with his energies and counsel. 
Ho bought a new atlilctic ground at Merton. 
In 1888 he paid off a deficit in working 
expenses of 6000/., and his aggregate 
contributions ro.so to a total of 100,000/. 
But financial help AA^as now forthcoming 
from ouf^jido sources. In 1889 the com- 
inissionci's for tho redistribution of London 
parochial charities made a grant of 11,500/., 
Avith a yearly endowment of^ 3500/., and 
by 1891 an endoAvraent of 35,000/. was sub- 
scribed by the public. Hogg, who regarded 
religious instruction as essential to his 
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ficlio.rno, agreed that the olTieial aubvention 
should be applied exclusively to secular 
work. In 189G Hogg’s frienrls celebrated 
his silver wedding by raLsitig nearly 14,000/. 
whereby to reduce outstanding liabilities. 

lly his successful inauguration and 
administration of the Regent Street In- 
stitute Hogg initiated the Polytechnic 
movement in London. Jn January 1889 
he was elected an alderman of the first 
London bounty (Jouncil, and holding the 
otiice till 1894, encouraged the formation 
by the Council of other London poly- 
technics. 

Hogg’s activities told on his health, and 
he often sought recuperation in foreign 
travel or in yachting. Ho died of heart 
failure at the Polytechnic on 17 tlan. 190.*h 
The evening before was spent as usual in 
directing and advising the members. After 
cremation his ashes were buried in the 
Marylebono cemetery at Finchley. On 
16 May 1871 Hogg married Alice, eldest 
daughter of William Graham, M.F. He 
had two sons and two daughters. 

In 1880 Hogg started and edited * Home 
Tidings of th^ Young Men’s Christian 
Institute,’ wliich was continued in 1887 
as the ‘Polytechnic Magazine.’ Later ho 
appointed a paid editor, but remained till 
his death a frequent contributor. In 1900 
ho published * The Story of Peter,’ a series 
of religious addresses delivered at a Sunday 
afternoon class at the Polytechnic, 1890-97. 

In memory of Hogg a new Quintin Hogg 
recreation ground and boathouse at Grovo 
Park, Chiswick, w^cro provided in 1904 at 
the cost of 25,000/., and a bronze group 
statue, by Sir George Frampton, R.A., was 
erected in 1906 in I^ngliam Place, opposite 
the Polytechnic. There is a portrait by 
IjOWCs Dickinson, and another by E. W. 
Appleby hangs in the hall of the institute. 
A sum of 90,000/. was also raised in 
1910 by Hogg’s friends and admirers for 
the purpose of rebuilding the old premises. 
In 1911 the daily attendance at the 
Polytechnic averaged 3000, and 600 classes 
were hold weekly. 

[Quinlin Hogg, by IiIh daiighUT, Ethol M. 
Hogg, with photograph as frontispiece, 1904 ; 
The Tiinos, 19 «lan. 1903 ; information from the 
secretary of the Polytechnic ; Eiicyclopajdia 
Britaimica, vol. xxii.. Polytechnics; Century 
Magazine, .lime ISJK); Sidney Webb, the 
London Polytechnic Institutes, 1898.] 

G. S. W. 

HOLDEN, LUTHER (181&-1906), sur- 
geon, born on 11 Doc. 1816, in his grand- 
father’s house at Birmingham, was second son 
of the Rev, Henry Augustus Holden (1786- 


1870), who married his cousin Mary Willetts, 
daughter of Hyla Holden of Wednesbury in 
Staffordshire. His father, on retiring from 
tho army with the rank of lieutenant, 
matriculat(Hj at Worcester College, Oxford, 
in 1814 (B.A. 1817), Jind held the curaci(*s 
of Wolstanton in Shropshire and of Warm- 
ington near Banbury, where he took pupils, 
but on being left a small fortune gave up 
his curacy and lived at Brighton and after- 
wards in London. His «.ldest son was 
Henry Holden (18l4r-1909) [sec under 
Holokn, Hubert Ashton, Suppl. I]. 
His fourth son, Philip Melaiichthon Holden 
(1823-1901), was for forty-two years rector 
of UpminskT in Essex. 

Luther, after successive education at homo 
with his father’s pupils, at a private school 
in Bimiingham, and at Havre in 1827, where 
he made rapid progress in French, entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1831. Ap- 
prenticed for five years to Edward Stanley 
[q. V.], he was admitted M.R.C.S.England 
in 1838, and then studied for one year in 
Berlin and another in Paris, whero an 
Italian student taught him to speak and 
to read Italian. Ho was surgeon to tho 
Metropolitan Dispensary, Fore Street, from 
! 1843, living in tho Old Jewry and teaching 
anatomy to private pupils, among whom 
was William Palmer, the poisoner [q. v,]. 
Holden was one of tho twenty-four success- 
ful candidates at the first examination 
for the newly established order of follows of 
tho College of Surgeons (24 Dec. 1844). 

Appointed in 1846 with A. M, McWhiimio 
superintendent of dissections (or demon- 
strator) at St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, he 
was elected in 1859 jointly with Frederick 
Skey [q. v.] to lecture upon descriptive and 
surgical anatomy. This office he resigned 
in Juno 1871. Elected assistant surgeon 
to the hospital in July 1860, and full sur- 
geon in August 1865, he became consulting 
surgeon in 1881. Ho then resigned his 
hospital appointments on attaining the ago 
of sixty-five, and rfjtiring from his house in 
Gower Stre^et to Pinctoft, Rushmere, near 
Ipswich, he thenceforth spent much time in 
travel, visiting Egypt, Australia, India and 
Japan. In 1898 ho was entertained by the 
Ulrica 1 profession at Johannesburg. He 
remained surgeon to^the Foundling Hospital 
from 1864 until his death. At the Royal 
College of Surgeons Holden was a member 
of tho council (1868-84) ; an examiner in 
surgery (1873-83) ; in anatomy (1875-6), 
and a member of tho board of dental ex- 
aminers (1879-62). He was vice-president 
(1877-8), president in 1879, and Hunterian 
orator in 1881. 
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Holden died at Putney on 5 Feb. 19D5, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the 
parish church at Upminstor. By his will 
he boqueaf lied 3000Z. to the ni(‘dical school 
of St. Bai tholomow’s Hospital to endow a 
seholarshi[) in surgery. Ho also made 
handsome bequests to St. Bartholomew’s 
Ifospital and to the Foundling Hospital. 

Ho was twice married (both udvos boro the 
same name and were of the same family) : 
(1) in July 1851 to Frances, daughter of 
Benjamin Wasey Sterry of Upminstcr, 
Kssox ; and (2) in 18G8 to Francos, daughter 
of Wase>' Sterry, who survived him. Ho 
had no children. 

A duont linguist and a good classic, as 
well as a keen sportsman, ho was a con- 
spicuously handsome member of a hand- 
some family, and was seen at his best in 
the hunting field. A three-quarter length 
portrait — an admirable likeness — in oils, by 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., presented on Hol- 
den’s retirement, hangs in tho great hall at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. It has been 
engraved. 

Holden, one of the last members of tho 
anatomical school of surgery of the mid- 
nineteenth century, was primarily inter- 
ested in anatomical, and only in a subor- 
dinate degree in surgical, study, and then 
in its clinical rather than in its opera- 
tive aspect. He hold that anatomy could 
bo learnt only by personal dissection and 
examination of tho dissected subject, 
and not by lectures, books, or pictures. 
An unpublished paper by him, ‘ On tho 
Mechanism of tho Hip Joint,* read at tho 
Abernethian Society at St. !l^rtholomew’s 
Hospital (24 Nov. 1850), exerted much 
influence. It dealt with tho effect of 
atmospheric pre^ssuro in retaining tho ball- 
shaped head of tlio femur within tho socket 
of the acetabulum, and witji the importance 
of keeping tho anUuior part of tho capsular 
ligament in tho erect attitude. 

Holden published: 1. ‘Manual of tho 
Dissection of tho Human Body,* a book 
enjoying a large circulation, 1850, 4 
pts. without illustrations ; 1851, 1 vol. 

copiously illustrated ; 6th edit. 1885 ; 
Philadelphia, 7th edit. 1901, 2 vals. 2. 

‘ Human Osteology,’ 1 855, 2 vols. ; later 
editions 1 vol. ; 8th edit. 1899 ; tliis work 
marked a distinct advance in the study of 
tho human skeleton ; the illustrations by 
Holden and etched on stone by Thomas 
Godart, librarian of tho medical school of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, are of the 
highest order ; they formed at tho time I 
a now feature in tho teaching of anatomy, 
for the origins and insertions of the muscles ' 


>i 

wore showm upon tho figures of tho bones 
in red and blue lines. 3. ? Landmarks 
Medical and Surgical,* first published in tho 
?St. Bartholomew’s Hospilal Reports.’ vol. 2 
(186()), and vol. 6 (1870), separately issued 
in an enlarged and revised fonn in 1870; 
4th edit. 1888 ; translated into Spanisli 
by D. St^rvendo Tal6n y Calva (Madrid, 
1804) : a study of the applicalion of 
anatomy to surgery, proving how much 
anatomy can bo learnt on tlie surface of 
tho living body whilst tho skin is yet 
unbroken. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1905, i. 337 ; Tjancet, 
1905, !. 450 (each with a portrait); p. 1297 
(an interesting note iJ|K)n Holden’s Osteo- 
logy) ; St. BnrtholonK'w’s Hospital Reports, 
vol. xli. 1905, p. xxxi (witli portrait) ; 
Medico-Chi rurgical Trans., vol. Ixxxviii. 1905, 
p. cxxiii ; Bagnall’s History of Wednesbury, 
Wolverhampton, 1854, p. 173, and Baker’s 
Hist, of Northampton, i. 317, containing a 
gemealogy of the family ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] D*A. P. 

HOLDER, Sir FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1860~1909), first speaker of the house of 
representatives in the Australian common- 
wealth, born at Happy Valley, South 
Australia, on 12 May 1850, was son of 
James ATorecott Holder of Adelaide by 
Martha Breakspoar Robey, his wife. After 
education at St. looter’s CJollego, Adedaido, 

I ho was for a time a state schoolmastor, 

I and Hul)sequently editor and proprietor of 
[ tho ‘ Burra Rccoitb’ From 1886 to 1890 ho 
I was mayor of Burra, 

Ho entered tlie legislative aHseml)ly 
of South Australia as member for tho 
Burra district in April 1887, and was 
returned for tho same constituency at 
the elections of 1890, 1893, 1896 and 1899. 
Ho was a member of sevci’nl committees 
and royal commissions, including the land 
laws commission in 1887, Barrier trade select 
committee in 1888, intercolonial free trade 
commission in 1890, mails commission in 
1890, pastoral lands commission in 1891, and 
tho Orroroo railway commission in 1892. 
He took a prominent part in tho movement 
for Australian federal union and was a 
mornbor of tho convention which framed 
tho Commonwealth constitution in 1897-8. 

hVom 27 June 1889 to 19 Aug. 1890 he 
was treasurer of the colony in Dr. Cock- 
burn’s ministry. After having been for 
some time virtually leafier of tho opposition, 
ho was sent for in Juno 1892 on tho defeat 
of the Playford ministry, and succeeded 
in forming a government, in which ho again 
took the position of treasurer in addition 
to tliat of premier. His administration 
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Jfisifd only til) 15 Oct. of I ho same year, 
when it was defeated by four votes cm a 
want of confidenco motion. On U» Juno 
181KJ he rctiJiTiod to office as cojnmissioner 
of public works in Mr. Kinj'ston’s ministry, 
and on 17 April 1 894 heciimcj treasurer. On 
I Dec. 1899 the f^ovornincnt was defeated 
by one vote and resigru'd ; hut within a 
few days Holder was again sent for and 
formed his second adminisl ration, in which 
ho was premier, treasurer, and minister of 
iiulustry. 

In May 1901 Holder was retiirncsl as one 
of the rciprcseiitativos of Soutli Australia 
to the federal parliament of the Common- 
wealth, and was unanimously elected 
speaker of the lower house. Ho was 
re-elected in 1904 and 1907. Ho died 
in ofTico in tragic circumstances. He was 
about to ])rorogue the House after a 
turbulent all-night sitting, when Im was 
seized with a fit, and expired wdthin 
a few hours in the parliament house on 
23 July 1909. Ho was accorded a state 
funeral at Adelaide on 20 July. Mr. 
Deakin, prime minister of the Common- 
wealth, in moving the resolution of regret 
in the house of representatives, said : ‘ No 
speaker more gentle, patient-, or ecpii table 
has presided over any deliberative assembly 
with which I am acquainted * (Common’ 
wealth of Australia^ ParliatnerUary Debates, 
1909, i. 1629-;i0). 

Holder was a member of the South 
Australian School of Mines and Industries, 
and served in the military forces of his 
state from 1858 to 1899. Ho actively 
helped to found a national library, and he 
was a prominent office-bearer and preacher 
in the methodist church. Ho was created 
a K.C.M.G. on 26 June 1902, 

Holder married on 29 March 1877 
Julia Maria, daughter of John llicaixlo 
Stephens, M.D., and left issue. Lady Holder 
has been president of the Women’s Christian 
"roinperaiK’o Union in South Australia, and 
is a vice-president of the National Council 
of Women, 

['rhe Times, 27 July 1909 ; Johns’s Notable 
Australians, 1906 ; Year Book of Australia, 
1901 ; Meniicll’s Diet, of Australasian Biog. 
1892 ; Colonial Office Records.] C. A. 

HOLEi SAMUEL REYNOLDS (1819- 
1904), dean of Rochester and author, born 
at Ardwick, near Manchester (wdiero his 
father W'as then in business), on 5 Dee. 
1819, was only son of Samuel Hole, of 
Caunton Manor, Nottinghamshire, by liis 
wife Mary, daughter of Charles Cooko of 
Macclesfield, ^tor attending Mrs. Gilbey’s 


preparatory school at Newark, ho wont to 
Newark grammar school. Of literary 
tasb‘s, ho e(liti‘d at sixicM ii a periodical 
called ‘The Newark Bee.’ 

Foreign travel preceded Hole’s matri- 
culation from Brasenoso College, Oxford, 
on 26 March 1840. Fox-hunting, to which 
ho was devoted for fifty years, occuphxl 
much of his time at the university. Ht; 
was, too, secretary of the rinenix (tlui oldest 
social club in Oxford) in 1812, and presided 
at its ctnilenary dinner on 29 Juno 1886. 
Tn 1847 ho published a sprightly jeu 
(Tesjml illustrative of Oxford life and 
recreation, entitled ‘ Hints to Freshmen,’ 
Ho graduated B.A. on 25 May 1844 and 
proc(M‘di*d M.A. on 23 May 1878. 

Hole was ordained deacon in 1844 and 
priest in 1845. Ho became curate of 
Caunton in t he former year, and was vicar 
from 1850 to 1887. In 1865 he was 
appoinb^d rural dean of Southw^ell, and in 
1875 prebendary of Lincoln. Ho was 
cha])lain to Archbishop Fkmson from 
1883, and in 1884 was elected proctor to 
convocation. 

At Caunton he instituted daily services 
and never omitted a daily visit to the 
village school ; but his clerical duties were 
varied by hunting, shooting,’ and other 
rural sports, and ho was an enthusiastic 
gardener. After the death of his father in 
1868 ho was squire of Caunton as well as 
vicar, and Ins genial humour made him 
popular with all ranks. 

In 1858 Hole came to know John Leech 
[q. V.], and a close friendship followed. In 
the summer of 1858 the two, who often 
hunted together, made a tour in Ireland, 
of which one fruit was Leech’s illustrated 
volume, ‘ A Little Tour in Ireland ’ (1859), 
with well-informed and witty letterpress by 
‘ Oxonian * (i.o. Jlole). A reprint of 1892 
gives Hole’s name as author. Hole made 
many suggestions for Leech’s pictures in 
* Punch,’ and much correspondence passed 
between them (cf. John Brown’s Horce 
Suhsecivee, 3rd scr., 1882, which contains 
Hole’s biographic notes on Leech). Hole’s 
friendship with Ijcech also led to his election 
to the** Punch ’ table in 1862, hut he was 
never a regular contributor to ‘ Punch,’ 
only writing occasionally while Mark Lemon 
w as dlitor. At lioooh’s house in Kensington 
Hole met Thackeray, who was, ho wrote, of 
his own height (6ft. 3in,). The novelist 
proposed him for the Garrick Club. At 
Thackeray’s invitation, too. Hole con- 
tributed to the ‘ Comhill ’ ; Dean Church 
quoted in the pulpit some versos by Hole 
there in the belief that they were by Hood. 
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Ilolo wjis long a roso-grower, and ho oaino 
int ogoneral notice as promot-erand honorary 
se(;n?tary of tlio lirst national rose show, 
which was held in the old St. James’s Hall 
Oil J July 1858. Thenceforth ho was an 
enthusiastic organiser of flower-shows. At 
Caunton h«‘ grt*\v upwards of 400 varieties 
of roses, and afterwards at Rochester had 
1 J5 in his deanery garden. Ho edited ‘ Tlio 
Gardener’s Annual * for 18(53, and came to 
know the h ading horticulturists in Franco 
and Italy as w<‘ll as at home. The estab- 
lisliment of the National Rose Society in 
Hccombor 1S7G was largely duo to his 
efforts ; and his * Book about Roses, how 
to grow ami show thmn ’ (18()9 ; 15th etlitioii 
189(3), though of no great seiontifio value, 
did much to popularise horticulture. 
I’lio work Wtas translated into Gorman and 
circulated widely in America. Hole pre- 
sided at the National Rose Conference 
at Chiswick in 1889, and Tennyson, in 
writing to him, hailed him as ‘ the Rose 
King.’ Hole’s more general work on 
gardening, ‘ The Six of Spades ’ (i.c. the 
name of an imaginary club of six gardeners), 
appeared in 1872, and was reprinted, with 
additions, in 1892, as * A Book about the 
Garden and the Gardener.* 

A moderate high churchman, Hole proved 
opular as a preacher, especially to parochial 
omo missions and as a platform orator. 
Ho spoke without notes. A rather raucous 
voice was atoned for by a fine presence, 
earnestness, plain language, and common 
sense. While ho denounced drunkenness, 
gambling, and horse-racing, ho frankly 
defended moderate drinking; at the Church 
Congress of 1892 (of. The Dean and the 
Drink, by W. Kbmpster, 1892), and 
publicly justified the playing of wliist for 
small stakes. For several years he was a 
mid-day preacher at St. Paul’s cathedral 
during Lent, and ho was a select preacher 
at Oxford in 1885--6. 

In 1887 Hole was made dean of Rochester. 
There liis activity was undiminished. Be- 
sides popularising tho cathedral services 
and continuing for a time his home mission 
work, ho made in 1894 a four months’ 
lecture tour in the United States, by Vhich 
ho raised 500/. for the restoration of his 
cathedral. 7 To described his expcrioncos in 
‘A Little Tour in America’ (1895). Tho 
crypt and west front of Rochester cathe- 
dral were restored under Hole’s supervision, 
tho screen decorated, and vestries built. 
The new tower, which formed part of his 
plans, was erected after his death. Hole 
received the Lambeth degree of D.D. in 
1887> was appointed almoner of the 
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chaphT of St. John of Jerusalem in 1895, 
and grand chaplain of Freemasons in 1897. 
In 1899 his brother masons placed a stained 
glass window' in tho clerestory at Rochester. 
His lost sermon in (ho cathedral was 
preached on Christmas Day 1 903 ; and he 
died at tho deanery on 27 Aug. 1904. 
: Ho W'as buried at Caunton. 

Hole married, on 23 May 1801, Caroline, 
oldest daughter of John Francklin of 
Gonalston, Nottinghamshire, and Gr(‘at 
Barford, B<‘dfords]iin% by whom he had 
an only son, Samuel Hugh Francklin Hole 
(6. 1802), barristor-at-law. Inner 'renij)le. 
A large portrait , paint ed by Charles Welling- 
ton Fiirso [i|. V. Siipj>l. 11), is at Caunton; 
and in Rochestiu- eath(uiral (here is a 
sculptured recumbent ligure by F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A. A cartoon appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair’ (1895). 

Hole was a humorous and ehariuing 
letter- writ(*r, sometimes ombellivshing his 
paper W'ith clever sketches. His corre- 
spondents were of all classes, but they 
included Lf.*ech, Millais, Thackeray, Dr. 
John Brown. Dean Bradley, Sir George 
Grove, J. H. Shorthouse, ^iJiid Archbishop 
Benson. A selection was edited by Mr. 
G. A. B. Dewar in 1907* Hole’s ‘ Memories’ 
(1892) are prolific in good stories and wise 
observation ; frequently reprinted, they 
wore included in 1908 in Nelson’s Shilling 
Library. ‘ More Memories,* which followed 
in 1894, contains Hole’s addresses in 
America, as well as early contributions 
to periodicals. Another rather more 
reflective volume of rominisconco, ‘ Then 
and Now,’ 1901 , was the author’s favourite 
work. Hole wrot/O several hymns which 
were set to music by his friend Sir John 
Stainer. One of them, ‘ Father, forgive,* 
had a sale of more than 28,(X)0, and 
realised nearly 100/. for tho Transvaal war 
fund, ‘ Sons of Labour * is included in 
‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.* 

l^ides tho works above cited, and 
separate addresses and sermons. Hole 
published : 1. ‘ Hints to Preachers ; with 
Sermons and Addresses,’ 1880. 2. ‘ Nice 
and her Neighbours,* 1881 (an account 
of tho Carnival). 3. ‘ Addresses spoken to 
Working Men from Pulpit and Platform,* 
1894. 4. ‘ Our Gardens ’ (Haddon Hall 
Library), 1809. 

[Memoir by G. A. B. Dewar prefixed to 
Loiters of Dean Hole, 1907 ; Hole’s auto- 
biographical works ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
Men of the Time, 1 899 ; Tho Times, 29, 31 Aug., 
1, 2 Sept. 1904 ; Guardian, 31 Aug. ; Ohuroh 
Times, 2 Sopt. ; Ganleners* Ohronicle, 3 Sept, 
(with two portraits) ; Newark Advertiser, 
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31 Aug. ; Nottingham Daily Express (portrait), 
1!9, 30 Aug. ; Eoster’s Alumni Oxonicnsc's, 
1888 ; F. Madan’s A Century of the Phoonix 
Common Room ; Brasenoso Quatorcent(jnary 
Monographs, 1910 ; A. 0. Benson, Life of 
Archbishop Benson, 1899, i. 500-7 ; Overton 
and Wordsworth, Life of Bishop Gliristopher 
Worflsworth, 1888. pp. 200-3 ; Frith, John 
Jicech, 1891, vnl. ii. ch. 8; Spielmann, Hist, 
of runch, 1895, pp. 302, 434 ; Brit. Mua. 
Cat. ; Dean Pigou, Pliases of My liifo, pp. 355-6 ; 
]>rivate information.] (}. Lk C. N. 

HOLLAMS, Sir JOHN (1820-1910), 
solicitor, bom at I-«ooso, Kent, on 23 Sept. 
1820, was son of John Hollams, curate in : 
charge of Loose, by his wife Mary Pettit. | 
Ilis grandfatluT, Sir John Hollanis (knighted ; 
in 1831), was five times mayor of Deal. | 
AfU*r being educated privately Hollams was j 
artichid to a firm of solicitors in Maidstone, 
and in 1840 camo to London. There ho 
served his articles with the firm (J Brown, 
Marten and Thomas. Ho was admitted a j 
solicitor in 1844, and next year his firm | 
took him into partnership. By liard work 
and inb'grity of character ho obtainc'd a 
formnost plae«>»in liis profe.ssion. While 
still under forty lie deelin<*d the otTer of 
appointment as solicitin’ to the Admiralty, 
and on more than one occasion refused tlic 
offi CO of chief clerk in cliancery. In 1800 
ho was elected to the council of tho Law | 
Soci(4y, and in 1807 became a member of 
the Judicature (yommisaion, uj)on which 
ho did valuable work, but refused the 
kniglithood otTered in recognition of his ! 
services. He was president of tluj Law | 
Society in 1878 -9, and his portrait l^y the ; 
Hon. John Ckdlier was placc'd in the society’s 1 
hall. He was a generous supporter of tho I 
Solicitors’ Benevolent Societ 3 \ In 1902 ho 
found his name included among tho knights ‘ 
in the birthday list of honours. 'J'he crown- 
ing event in liis career was tho unique , 


j Times, 4 May 1010; Dm I s Peerage, 1009 
' piivate information.] C. E. A. B. 

HOLLINCxSHEAD, J()HN(1827-1904), 
journalist and theatrical manager, born in 
Union Stnn t, Hoxton, London, on 9 Sept. 
I 1827, was son (by bis wife El i/.abetli) of Henry 
! Randall Ifollingshead.^ TI 10 father failed in 
business, and was confined in the debtors’ 
prison of Whitccross Street, but became in 
1847 clerk to the secreLiry of tho Irisli 
society for administering the Irish estates 
of the London corporation, retiring on a 
pension in 1872 [and d^ing next year. 
Miss Sarah Jones, groat aunt of John’s 
mother, w as long nurse to Charles Lamb’s 
sister Mary, who lived for tho last six 
years of licr life (1841-7) under tho caro 
of Miss Jones’s sister, Mrs. Parsons, at 
her house in Alplm Road, St. Jolm’s 
Wood (Lucas, Life of Ijunb, ii. 285-6). 
TTollingsliead as a eliild saw something of 
Lamb, and as a young man saw much 
of Mary Lamb and lim* literary circle, 
bklucated at a Pestalozzian acaclemy at 
Homerton, Holliiigshcad at an early ago 
look a nondescript situation in a soft goocls 
warehouse in Lawrcnco Lane, Cheapside. 
A taste for literature early manifested 
I itself, and he read in his spare time at Dr. 

! Williams’s Library (then in Grifqilegate), 
and at the London Institution. Ho cpiiekly 
dev<4opcd an ambition to write for the 
press ; at nineteen he contributed to 
‘ Lloyd’s Entertaining Journal * an article 
called ‘Saturday Night in London,’ and 
soon senfinisccllaneous verse to[the ‘ Press,* 
a conservative newspaper inspired by Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. After some oxpericnco as a 
commercial traveller, he entered into part- 
nership as a cloth morchaiit in Warwick 
Street, Golden Square ; but the venture 
failed, and he turned to journalism for a 
livelihood. In 1856 ho became a contri- 


honour paid to him by tho bench and bar \ 
in entertaining him at a dinner in tho hall 
of tho Inner Temple on 0 March 1903. Ho 
w'as made a doputy-lioutcnant for the 
county of London in 1882, and was a J.P. 
for tho county of Kent. Ho died at his 
country residence, Dono Park near Ton- 
bridge, on 3 May 1910, 

Hollams married in 1845 Rico (d. 1891), 
daughter of Edward Allfree, rector of j 
Strood, Kent, by whom he left throe sons, | 
Under the title of ‘ Jottings of an Old ! 


butor to the ‘ Train,’ a shilhng magazine 
founded and edited by Edmund Yates 
[q. V.], and then joined his friend, William 
Moy Thomas [q. v. Suj)pl, II], as part 
proprietor and joint editor of tho ‘ Weekly 
Mail.’ In 1857 he sent to ‘Household 
Wordk,* then edited by Charles Dickens, 
a sketch of city life, called ‘Poor Tom, 
a City Weed.* Tho article pleased the 
editor, whose sentiment and stylo Hollings- 
hcad emulated, and he joined tho staff. 
He was a voluminous contributor of 


Solicitor ’ (1906), he published a collection graphic articles, chiefly doscriptive of 
of reminiscences, useful for a description of current incident and of out-of-the-way 
the procedure of the courts before the pass- scenes of London Ufe. ‘ On the Canal * 
ing of the Judicature Act. was the title of several articles describing a 

[Jottings of an Old Solicitor, 1906 ; Tho ; journey in a canal boat from London to 
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BinningluiDi, and he reported the classic 
Sayers-llcejian fight. Many of his contri- 
butions to ‘ Household Words ’ and ot her 
periodicals he collected in volumes entitled 
‘ J5o\v liells ’ (1859) ; ‘ Odd Journeys in and 
out of London ’ (1860) ; * Rubbing the (hit 
off* (18(50) ; ‘Underground London’ (18(52), 
and ‘Hough Diamonds’ (1862). He was 
one of the tirst contributors to the ‘ Corn- 
hill Magazine,’ which was founded in 1859. 
When Thackeray, the editor, asked him 
where he learnt his ‘ pure style,’ he replied 
‘In the streets, from costeniiongers and 
skittle-sharps.’ 

[ti 1861, when London sulTored from 
famine, he wrottJ for tlie ‘ Morning Post * 

‘ Dmdon Horrors ’ (republished as ‘ Ragged 
London ’ the same year). He also wroto 
much in the ‘ Leader ’ for his friend, R. J. 
Tomlin, for the ‘ Jjondon Review,’ cdiltMl 
by Charlf‘s Macikay, and for ‘ Good Words,’ 
eclited by Norman Macleod. »Sir (Jharles 
Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], a commissi* mer 
of the (ilreat Kxliibition of 1862, erntrusted 
liim with the ‘Historical Tntroductum to 
tlic Catalogue.’ From 186.‘1 to 1868 he 
acted in succession to Yalc*s as dramatic 
critic to the ‘ JMily Nows.’ Ho wrote once 
or twice for ‘ Puncli ’ when Shirley Brooks 
was editor, and in 1880, under Sir C. 
Burnand’s editorship, became an occjisional 
contributor. TIktc he pleaded with effect ive 
satire for improvements in the government 
of Tjondon, especially attacking Die Duke of 
Bedford, whom ho christenecl the Duke of 
Mudford, for his mismanagement of his 
Bloomsbury property. His article-s entitled 
‘ Mud Salad (i.e. Covent Garden) Market ’ 
and ‘ The Gates of Gloomsbury ’ attracted 
wide attention. Many of his contributions 
to ‘ Punch,* in vei-se and prose, reappe^ansd 
in his volumes ‘Footlights’ (1883), ‘Plain 
Knglish’ (1888), and ‘ Niagara Spray ’ (1890). 

Meanwhile lie took a spirited part in other 
public movements. In 1858 Jio became a 
member of the committee for the abolition 
of the paper duty, which was effected in 
1861. With Dion Boucicault he agitated 
in favour of ‘ Free Trade for Theatres,’ and 
against the licensing regulations. In 1866 
and again in 1892 a special commiltee of 
the House of Commons reported favour- 
ably on his general view, but no action 
was taken. To his efforts was largely due 
the Public Entertainments Act in 1875, 
sanctioning performances before 5 o’clock, 
which the Act 25 Geo. II c. 36 previously 
made illegal. In 1873 he led another agita- 
tion for the reform of copyright law so as to 
prevent the dramatisation of novels without 
the author’s sanction. ' A royal commission 
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[ reported in 1878 in favour of the novelist. 

I From 1860 onwards ho fought the closing 
of the theatres on Ash Wednesday, and in 
: 1885 the restriction wa=* roim)ved by Lord 
I Lathom, then lorti chamberlain. 

I Hollingshoacriielped to found tlio Arundel 
; (Jliib and tlio New Club, Covent Garden 
! (My Lifetime,, ii. 209), and joined \ri(h 
; zest in Bohemian society. Ho firat turiuxl 
I theatrical manager in 1865. Altliough he 
' did not abaiulon journalism, his main 
: interest lay for nearly a quarter of a 
eentury in th(*airieal enbTprise. From 
18(55 te> 1868 he was stage? director of tho 
Alhambra, where lie thoroughly reformed 
the performances. For acting a ))antomimie 
sketch in contravention of the theatrical 
licensing law he was fined 210/. or 20/. a 
pel-form ance. 

On 21 Dec. 18(58 Hollingshead opened as 
manager the (jiaiety Theatre in the Straiul, 
which had bcim newly built by (Jbarles 
.lohii Phipps |q. v. Suppl. I] for Lionel 
Lawson. Jt was erected rm the site oncje 
partly occupi*?d by tlu? Strand music-hall. 
A theatre and restaurant were now first 
combiiKKi in lAmdon in building. At 
tJie (Jaiety, Hollingshead madt? many inno- 
vations, including the system of ‘ No fees,’ 
and inauguratt'd (continual Wednesday and 
^Saturday matinees. In August 1878, out- 
side tho theatre, lie first introduced tho 
electric light into Lindon, and lateT, ho 
was tlie first in make use of it upon tho 
stage. Ho mainly devoted himself to bur- 
lesque, which he tirst jiroduced in three lUJts. 
Ill his own jihras*?, ho kept ‘ tho sacred 
lamp of burlesque ’ burning at tho Gaiety 
for eightefiii years. His chief succosses in 
burlasquo wero Reece’s ‘ Jterty Thieves,’' 
llerve’s and Alfred Thompson’s ‘ Alail- 
diii,’ H. J. Byron’s ‘ Little Dr. Faust ’ 
and ‘Little Don Cesar do Bazan,’ and 
‘ Blue Beard,’ ‘ Ariel,’ and other pieces 
by Sir C. Burnand. His actors and 
actresses inchulod Toole, Edward Terry, 
Nellie Farren, Fred Leslie, and Kate 
Vaughan. His scene painters wci*o Grieve, 
Telbin and Son, Gordon, John O’Ctonnor, 
and W. Hann, and his musical conductor was 
Moyer Liitz [q. v. Suppl. 11]. HoUingahead 
did not confine himsolf to burlesque. He 
produced serious new plays by T. W. Robert- 
son, W.S.Gilbert, H. J.Byron, Charles Reade, 
and Dion Boucicault ; operas and operettoa 
(in which Charles Santley, Cummings and 
Emmolino Cole sang) by H6rold, Herv6, 
Offenbach, Lecocq, and Supp6 ; while 
Shakespeare and old and modern English 
comedy were interpreted by, among others, 
Phelps, Charles Mathews, and Toole, 
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Compton, Hermann Vezin, J^’orbos Kobert- 
son, Ada Cavendish, Mrs. Jolin Wo(xl, and 
Rose Leclercq. Ho produced ‘Thespis’ 
on 26 Dee. 1871, the lirst work in which 
Cilbert and Sullivan collaboratcci, and 
was the first English manager to stage a 
play by Ibsen (‘ Quicksands or Pillars of 
Society,’ 15 Dec. 1880). Some of the 
work which ho produced was from his 
own pen. He himself wrote the farce 
‘The Birthplace of Piidgors,’ first repre- 
sented at the Lyceum on 10 March 18.58, in 
which Toole acted the part of Tom Cranky 
for t hirty-six years ; the plot was suggested 
by Ilollingshead’s investigations in early life 
into the identity of the house in which the 
poet Cliattorton died in Brook {Street, 
Holborn (Hatton’s Ueminiacencea of Toole, 
i. 96) ; in 1877 ho mlapted ‘ Tlie (jlrasshoyipiM’ ’ 
from ‘ La Cigalo ’ of Meilhac and Halevy. 
In 1870 he arranged through M. Mayer 
for the complete company of the Connxlic 
Eran^aisc, including 8arah Bernhardt, Cot, 
Delaunay, the two Coquelins, Eebvre, ami 
Mounct 8ully, to give six weeks’ perform- 
ances (42 representations) from 2 June to 
12 July. Ho OOOOf. in advance, and 
the total receipts were 10,805Z. 45*. CJ., an 
average of 473/. for each reprevsentation. 

With characteristic public spirit, l)ene- 
volence, and success, ho organised many 
benefits for old actors or public objects. 

At Christmas 1874, in addition U) the 
‘ Caicty,’ he took and managed for a 
short time the Amphitheatre in Holborn 
and tlie Opera Comique in the Strand. 
In 1888 he resigned tlie management of 
the Caicty to Mr. Ccorgo Edward(.*s. The 
receipts from the theatre, which contained 
2000 seats, were, for liftocn years of his 
control, 1869-1883, 608,201/. The house 
was closed for only eighteen Aveeks in 
seventeen years. Hollingshead was re- , 
sponsible for 959 matinees in the periotl. j 
In eighteen years Hollingshead made I 
120,(X)0/. profit, after y)aying away about j 
1 J million sterling. His salaries tverc on a 
high scale. Ho paid Phelps, Toole, and 
Charles Mathews 100/. a week each for 
appearing in a revival of Cohnan’s ‘John 
Bull ’ in 1873. 

On 12 March 1888 Hollingshead started, 
at a hall near Queen Anne’s Cate, West- 
minster, a spectacular panorama of Niagara, 
Avhich ho carried on tiU 29 Nov. 1890. 
In his later years ho contributed a Aveekly 
letter to the ‘ Umpire,’ a Manchester sporting 
paper, and lost the fortune which ho had 
derived from tho Gaiety in speculation in 
theatres and music-halls. Hedied of heart 
failure at his house in the Fulham Road 


on 10 Oct. 1904, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery near »Sir Augustus Harris and 
Nellie Farren. He was married on 4 April 
185*1, and had issue two sons and one 
daughter. Edward Linky Sambourno 
[q. V. vSuppl. llj did an cxci client drawing 
of Hollingshead for ‘ Punch.’ 

In addition to tho Avorks already men- 
tioned, Hollingshead published : 1. ‘ Ways 
of Life,’ 1861. 2. ‘To-day: Essays 

and Miscellanies,’ 1865, 2 vols. 3. Mis- 
cellanies,’ 1874, 3 "vols. (s< loci ions from 
earlier collections). 4. ‘ The Story of 
Leicester Scpiare,’ 1892. 5. ' My Lifetime,’ 
1895, 2 vols. Avith photogravure portraits. 
6. ‘ Gaiety Chronicles,’ 1898 (with caricature 
portraits). 7. ‘ According to my Lights : 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ 1900. 
8. ‘ Charles Dickens as a Reader,’ 1907. 

[llollingslicail’a My Lifetime, 2 vols. 1895, 
and his Gaiety Olironieks, 1898; William 
Tinsley’s Rand out Recollections of an Old 
Rublishor, ii. J-3; G. A. Sala’s Life and Ad- 
ventures, i. 41, ii. 179-181 ; Edmund Yates’s 
Recollet;tions and Experience's, i. 286-7, 335-6 ; 
Sir F. Biiriiand’s Records and Reminiscences ; 
'Phe Times. J I and 15 Otd. 190I.J A. F. S. 

HOLLO WELL, JAMES HIRST (1861- 
1909), advocate of unsectarian education, 

I born ill St. Giles’s Street, Northampton, on 
! 25 Feb. 1851, was son of William llollowell, 

I shoemaker and a local preacher in tho 
! reformed Wesleyan denomination. His 
! mother’s maiden name Avas Mary Anno 
SAvinlield. Ho left school early to cam a 
living, but read widely byhimsc'lf, and also 
atteiulcd a class Avhich met three times 
■ a Aveek from five to six in the morning. 

In early youth ho show'ed a gift for 
public speaking, and at eighteen became 
a temperance agent and lecturer. Joining 
tho congrcgationalists at Dumfries, ho 
decided to study for tho congregational 
ministry. He Avas already married when 
in 1871 he entered Nottingham (congrega- 
tional) institute. He went on to Cheshunt 
College in the following year, and there Avon 
a scholarship. From 1875 to 1882 ho Avas 
pastor at Bedford chapel, Camden Toavii, 
London, and from 1882 to 1889 was minister 
of Park Hill congregational church, Not- 
tingham. At Nottingham he was for a 
time chairman of the school board. Subse- 
quently he was pastor of Milton church, 
Rochdale, from October 1889 till Decem- 
ber 1896. This charge he relinquished in 
order to devoto^ himself to tho work of 
organising secretary of the. [Northern 
Counties Education League for promoting 
unsectarian state education. He was prac- 
tically the founder of this league. His faith 
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in unsectariari education was strong and un- 
compromising. In 1903 ho took a leading 
part in organising with the Kev. John 
Clifford ‘ the passive resistance movement ’ 
against the payment of rates and taxes, 
on the ground that the Education Act of 
1902 gave an inequitable support at state 
expense to church schools whicli taught 
church doctrine. Learned in educational 
legislation, ho was a forcible speaker and 
an untiring pamphleteer. He also wrote a 
novel entitl'd * Ritualism Abandoned or a 
Priest Redet med’ (1800), under the pseu- 
do]i3nn of K. Ircton, and ‘ What Noneon- 
formists stand for ’ (1001 ; 2nd edit. 1004). 

In 1004 Hollowell unsuccessfully con- 
tested the iSouth Birmingham division 
against Viscount Morpeth. In 1008 he 
was elected chairman of the Lancasliire 
Congregational Union. 

His exertions broke down his health, 
and he died of cerebral apoplexy at 
Rochdale on 24 Dec. 1900. He was buriciil ^ 
at Rochdale cemetery. A memorial bust, ! 
by John Cassidy, was unveiled at the | 
Congregational Church House, Manchester, 
on 3 April 1011. 

He married at Dumfries, in 1870, Sarah, 
daughter of James Lacey of Crewkerne, , 
Somerset, and had one son and five daughters, j 

[ W. I^vans and W. Claridgo, James IJ irst 
Hollowell and tho Movement for Civic Control 
in Education, 1911 (with portraits) ; (’on- 
grogational Year Book, 1011, p. 170; Man- 
chester Cuardian, 27 Doe. 1000.] C. W. S. 

HOLMAN HUNT, WILLIAM. |Seo 
Hunt, W illiam Holman ( 1 827 - 1 0 1 0), 
painter.] 

HOLMES, AUGUSTA, properly 
Augusta Maby Anne (1847- 1003), com- 
poser, born in Rue do Berri, Paris, on 16 Dec. 
1847, was granddaughter of Captain John 
Holmes of Now Park, co. Tipjwrary, and 
daughter of Captain Dalkeitli Holmes, ' 
who settled in Paris in 1820, and married ' 
Augusta Maegregor in 1828. As a child | 
Augusta Holmes became passionately de- ! 
voted to music, though her parents — j 
neither of them musically inclined— gave 
her no encouragement. Her mother died ’ 
at Versailles in 1867, and next year her 
father allowed tho child to take up music | 
seriously. From 1859 to 1865 she attracted j 
attention as a piano prodigy and singer of | 
French songs of her own composition. As? 
early as 1862 she published some pieces 
under the pseudonym of * Hermann Zenta.’ 
After a course of instruction from H. 
Lambert, Klos6, and Saint-Saens, she 
became a pupil of C^r Franok in 1875 


having previously acquired no little fame 
by her sotting of ‘In Exitu Israel,* in 
,1873, and an opera ‘Hero et JA*andre/ 
; produced at the Opera I'opulaire in 1874. 

! Her studies with Franck boro fruit in her 
. "Orlando Furioso* Symphony in 1877, and 
in her prize symphony ‘ Lutice,* which 
was awarded second place, after Dubois 
and Godard (who tied for the lirst placi ), 
in tlic competition offered by tho city of 
Paris in 1878. In 1870 slie became a 
‘ French citizen, and thenceforth wrote her 
! name as Holmes. Her orchestral piece 
I ‘ Les Argonautes ’ was pc'rforined undei* 

; Pasdeloiip’s direction at the Concerts 
I Populaims (24 April 1881) and was folio we<.l 
by the sym])honic poem ‘ Irlande * (2 March 
1882), which betrayed innate Irish syin- 
patliy, was described by Jiillien as ‘ a 
creation of great worth, oviiii ing by turns 
a charming tenderness, ardiuit passion, 
and masculine sjurit,* and lirmly estab- 
lished Miss irolmes’s reputation. Allot li(‘r 
patriotic symphony, ‘ Pologne,* was given 
at tho Concerts Populaires (0 Doc. 1883), 
and in 1884 sho published a volume 
of songs, ‘ Tx\s 8epfc ^ressc^s.* Ihsr 
symphonic odo ‘ Ludus pro f)atria * was 
W(‘ll received at tho concerts of tho 
CoiLservatoiro on 4 March 1888. Its 
r<‘ception was, however, sur[)assod by her 
j ‘ Odo Triomphalo,* performi‘d by a V(‘ry 
j large chorus and orchestra at the Paris 
i Exhibition in 1880. Sho wrote a ‘ Hymn 
I a la Pai\ * for tlio Eloronco Exhibition in 
1 1800, and a symi)lionio suite, ‘ Au pays 
I bleu,* in 1801. 

' Turning her atU'ntion to tho lyric stage, 
Miss Holmes composed a four-act oj)era, 
j ‘ J.»a Montfigno noire,’ which was success- 
fully given at the ({rand Oj)era, Paris, on 
8 Feb. 1805. Two other operas, ‘ Astarte * 

' and ‘ Lancelot dii Lac,’ woiu from her 
prolific pen. Her intorcist in Ireland grow, 
and after reading much about the country 
sho revised hiT symphonic pocjm ‘ Irlando,* 
for production at tho lirst b’(?is Ccoil, in 
Dublin, on 18 May 1807, and she planned 
an Irish opera in tho following year. For 
a time a tlieosophist and afterwards a 
sjiiritualist. Miss Holmes linally became a 
Roman catholic, and was baptised in tho 
Dominican friary eJiurch, in the Faubourg 
St. Ilonore, in 1002. Sho died at Versailles 
on 28 Jan. 1003. A splendid monument 
was unveiled to lujr memory in tho St. 
Louis cemetery, Versailles, on 13 July' 
1904. A weeping muse is reprosentod 
holding a lyre, and on the monument 
is inscribed a quotation from her choral 
symphony ‘ Lutdee.* 
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[Flood’s Hist, of Irisli Music, 1905 ; Grovo’s 
Diet, of Music, now edit. 1900 ; Musical Times 
and Musical Herald, March 1903.J 

\V. U. G. F. 

HOLMES, SiK IlICHARI) RIVINGTON 
(1835-1911), lihrarian of Windsor Castle, 
born in London on 10 Nov. 1835, was second 
of live children of dohn Holmes [q. v.], 
assistant keeper of manuscripts at tlio 
Hritish Museum, by his wife Mary Anne, 

Idest daughter of Charles Riviiigton, 
bookseller, and sister of Francis Rivington 
[(1. V.]. An elder brotlier, (he Rev. Charles 
Rivington Holmes {d. 1873), was father 
of Mr. Charles John Holmes, director of 
the National Portrait (Jallcry since 1009. 
Richard was educated at Highgate school 
(1813-53), wdiere he obtained a foundation 
seholarshi]), and after 8[)eiiding a short 
time in a merchant’s oliico ho assisted his 
father unotticially at the Hritisli Museum 
until the latter's death in April 1854, 
W'lien lie w'as ap])ointed an assistant in the 
manuscrijit department. Here ho rapiflly 
acquired a fair krunvledge (d’ paheography, 
and thanks to these att/ainments and his 
skill as a draughtsman ho was selected for 
the post of archajologist to the Abyssinian 
expedition of 1868. On the capture of 
Magdala, Holmes purchased from Abys- 
sinian owners for the British Museum about 
400 manuscripts, which liad b(;en taken 
by King Theodore from Christian churches, 
as \rell as the gokl crown of the sovereigns 
of Abyssinia and a sixteenth-century 
chalice, wdiicli are now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. The 
transactions, which were held to condone 
sacrilegious treat-meiit of objects connected 
with religious worship, were severely criti- 
cised by Gladstone, but Holmes’s conduct 
won the approval of the authorities, and ho 
W'as aw'arded the w ar medal. 

In 1870 Queen Victoria appointed Holmes 
librarian at Windsor Casthj in succession to 
Bernard Bolingbroko Woodwiird [q. v.]. 
Though more of an antiquary than a biblio- 
grapher, Holmes showed a collector’s zeal for 
the acquisition of books connected with the 
history of the castle and of the royal family, 
and he took a special interest in the draw- 
ings, miniatures, and etchings at Windsor. 
Under his supervision the rearrangement 
of drawings by Holbein, Leonardo da Vinci, | 
and other old masters wfis completed, | 
and on his advice the collection of royal j 
and historical miniatures was enriched by 
important purchases. Ho further took 
advantage of his i)ersonal friendship with 
Whistl(*r to secure an almost complete set 
of that artist’s etchings, but the collection 


was sold after Whistler’s death. Nomin- 
ated serjeant-at-arms to Queen Victoria 
in 1898, he w as continued in that office by 
King Edward VI I as well as in that of 
royal librarian. Ho was made M.V.O. in 
1897, C. V.O. in 1901, and promoted K.C.V.O. 
i in 1905. Ho retired from the Windsor 
library in the following year. 

Holmes sliared wdth his brothers a natural 
aptitude for drawing, but rece ived no regular 
training. While an assistant at the Britisli 
1 Museum he executed tw'o series of ‘ Outlines 
I for Illumination ’(xv. century), and in 1860 he 
assisted Henry Le Strange [(pv.] and Thomas 
Gambier Parry [q. v.] in th(‘ decoration of 
Ely cathedral. The influem o of Rossetti 
' may be traced in some oxcee«lingly delicate 
l)en drawings, dating from about the same 
time ; the majority of these are now in the 
I possession of Mrs. Robert Bantlay. Holmes’s 
I artistic talents developed in other directions. 
He executed live stained glass windows in 
1867 and three more in 1880 for Highgate 
school chapel. At Windsor he devoted his 
leisure to designing bookbindings for the 
royal library and to landscape painting in 
water-colour. He was a frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor and 
Now Galleries, and drew a series of illus- 
trations for Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Makers of 
Venice ’ (1887). 

Holmes, who w'as a zealous volunteer, 
attained the rank of lieiit. -colonel in the 
first volunteer battalion of the Berkshire 
regiment, and received tlie volunteer dec- 
oration, Elected fellow of t he Society of 
I Antiquaries on 22 March 1860, ho became 
vice-president in 1907. In his last years 
he W'as a treasurer of the Royal Literary 
Fund. He died in London on 22 March 
1911, and was buried at Upton, Bucking- 
hamshire. He married on 27 Oct. 1880 
Evelyn, eldest daughter of Richard Gee, 
canon of Windsor, and had issue two 
daughtc^rs, of whom the elder predeceased 
her father in 1904. 

A drawing of Holmes made by Heinrich 
von Angcli in 1877 is in the possession of 
the w'idow ; an oil portrait by William 
Gibb {c, 1895) belongs to Mrs. Johnstone 
of Anne Foord’s House, Windsor ; a silver- 
j>oint drawing was executed by Alphonse 
liCgros about 1902, and a clialk drawing 
by William Strang, A.R.A. (1907), is in the 
royal collection at Windsor. 

Holmes, who was always a favourite 
Avith the royal family, compiled popular 
and slight biographies of Queen Victoria 
(4to, 1897 ; new edit. 1901) and of 
‘Edward Vll; his life and times’ (fol. 
1910). Other published works included : 
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1. ‘ SpcciiiK'iis of Bookbinding in tho 
Royal Lihr.iry, W'indsor Oasllc,’ fol. 
1898. 2. ‘ Naval and Military Tniphios.' 
fol. 9 ])artN 1890-7. 8. ‘the Qii(M‘irs 
Picluro.s,’ 1897. 4. ‘ Windsor,’ illiistraled 
by .M. Ht'iit ni, 1908. 

L'l’ho Tiiiir>, 28 Maroh 1911 ; AtheiiaMiiu. 
25 March HU 1 ; the (Uiolindeian, May 1911 ; 
prival-i* infonoation from Mr. C. .1. liolmcs. ) 

(J. S. W. 

HOIiMlCS , T1 MOTH V ( 1 82.V1 907), 
Burgeon, hoi n on 9 ]Miiv 1825, was son of 
John lloliin s, warohousonian, living in 
C(.)lebrooke How, Islington, by bis wile 
Elizabeth. Ho entered IMercliant. Taylors’ 
School in Noveniber 1880, anrl gained a 
Stuart's exhibition to IVinbroko College, 
Cambridge, in 1818. In 1815 ho was ad- 
mit UmI a scholar of the college, graduating 
B.A. in 1817 as forty-second wrangler ami 
tw(‘lfth classic. Ho proceeded M.A. in 1858; 
in 1900 the honorary degr<;c of MasttT in 
Surgery was conferred upon him, and in 
tho same year ho ^\'as made an honorary 
fellow of Pembroke College. 

Holmes returned to l^ndon on the com- 
pletion of his Cambridge course, and Ijecaine 
a student at St. Ceorge’s Hos[)ital ; he 
was admitted P.R.C.S.England on 12 May 
1853 without ))roviously taking tho usual 
diploma of membership. Ho then S(*rv(*d 
as liouso surg(ion and surgical n'gistrar at 
St. George’s Hospital. He acted fora time 
as curator of tho museum and demon- 
strator of anatomy until in June 1861 ho 
was elected assistant surgeon and lecturer 
on anatomy. Holmes hecamo fidl surgeon 
to tho hospital in December 1807 upon the 
resignation of Thomas Tatum (1802-1879). 
This post Holmes held until 1887, when lie 
retired on a time limit of service and was 
appointed consulting surgeon. In 1894 he 
accepted tho onerous position of honorary 
treasurer, and was appointed a vice-]iresi- 
dent on his retirement from active work 
in 190^1. elected assistant surgeon to the 
Hospital for Sick (^hildren in Great Ormond 
Street in May 1859, he wjuj full surgeon 
(Sept. 1861-8). For twenty years he 
was chief surgeon to the mclroi>olitan 
police. • 

In 1873 Hohnos was elected Hunterian 
professor of surgery and pathology at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. A 
member of the court of examiners (1873- 
1883), ho joined the newly appointed board 
of examinees in anatomy and physiology, 
and in 1880 he was a surgical examiner fin 
on tho board of examiners in dental surgery. 
In 1877 Holmes was elected a member of 
tho council of tho college, but did not seek 
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re-ol(*ction at tho end of his lirst term of 
olTice in 1885. 

Holmes took an active interest in tho 
Royal Mi'dieal and I ■hirurgieal Society of 
l^mdon (now merged in tlie Royal Society 
of M4‘dieine). He was ehairman of tho 
building eoinmiltee which arranged tho 
removal of the society from its old quarters 
in Ih'rners Street to its house in Hanover 
Stjuarti in 1899, and in 1900 he was elected 
jwesidfMit of the society, after tilling all the 
.subordinate otlices. lie* joined the Patho- 
logical Society of Ijondoii in 185-1, and 
while lionorary secretary (1864-7) pre- 
])ared a gt*n(‘ral index to the volumes of 
its tran.‘<actions. He? was an original 
member of tbe Clinical Society, and was a 
viee-})resident from 1873 te) 1875. After a 
long ix*sid(*iu*e at 18 (TJn'att^imberland Placo 
he remf)ved to 0 Sussijx Place, Hyde Park, 
where he di(‘rl •)ii S S(‘pt. 1907. lb* was buried 
at H(*ndon. He* marrie'el Sarah lirewksbaiik, 
but left no issue*. His juutrait, ])aii)le‘d by 
Sir W. R. Kie-lunonel, K.A., in 1889, is now 
at St. (k*t)?*ge^'s He)Sj)itaI. 

[ Holmes was a seientilic surgeon posst^ssed 
I of an unusually clear aim logical mind. 
Gifteel with the* power of incisive sj)oech, ho 
was fearless in expre'ssing Ins conclusions, 
anel expe)se‘d tlie fallacy in an argument 
inereilessly. Tbe loss of an e'ye owing to 
an aeeude'iit el 11 ring liis Imspital work, a 
ba.rsh and somewhat mejiiotonous voico, 
and a manner carefully cultivated to hide 
any interest he miglit feel in those whom 
he5 examine‘el, made him a terror to 
studeiit.s, althe)ugh his lack of synij)athy 
was suportieial, anel he was tlie friend and 
trusted adviser eif all whei seiught his help. 
He was a surgoein e)f tliei e>leleT school before 
the fielve‘!it of haeterioleigieal me-thejels, and 
he made anatenny the foundation of his 
surgery, lie was a skiileel writer, always 
lucid, pure in style, and well read in Greek 
and Latin as well as in the best English 
literature. 

Holmes edited several editions of Henry 
Gray’.s ‘ Anatomy,’ W'liich has remained a 
standard text-book, ami ho designed and 
edibid ‘ A Sysb'in of Smgi'ry, Theoretical 
and Practical ’ (4 vols. i860-4 ; 2nd 
edit. 5 vols. 1869-71 ; 3rd edit. 3 vols. 
1883), under the joint cditorHhip of himself 
and J. W. Hulke [q. v.]. Holmc.s also 
jmhiished: 1. ‘ A Treatise on the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery,’ 1875, which long 
formed a text -book for medical students; 
4th edit. 1884 ; 5th edit. 1888, rewritten by 
T. Pickering Pick. 2. * A Treatise on the 
Surgical Treatment of the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood ’ (the results of his 
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ton years’ experience as surjyeon to the 
Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street), 
1868; 2nd edit. 1869; translated into French 
and German. 3. A lif(5 of Sir Benjamin 
(Collins Brodic [q. v.] for the ‘ Masters of 
Medicine’ series in 1898. 

Holmes translated C. E. A. ^ Vagner’s 
‘ On the Process of Kepair after Resection 
and Extirpation of Bones,’ Avith an appen- 
dix of cases (Sydenham Society, Jjondon, 
1859). With Dr. .lolm Sycr Bristowe 
I q. V. Suppl. I] ho also prepared a valu- 
able report upon hospitals and their 
administration, which Avas published as an 
appendix to the sixth annual report of 
the public health de])artment of the Privy 
Council. 

[St. George’s ITosp. Cazetio, vol. xv. 1007, 
p. 127 ; hanect (with portrait), 1907, ii. 803 ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1907, ii. 701 ; ]M‘rMt>nal 
knowledge.] D’A. P. 

HOLROYD, HFNRY NORTH, third 
Earl of Shkffielt) (18.32 1909), patron 
of cricket, horn at 58 I’ortland Place, St. 
Marylebone, on 18 Jan. 1832, Avas older sur- 
viAung son of George Augustus Frederick 
Charles Holroyd, second carl of ShelKeld, by 
IlaiTiet, eldest daughter of Henry J^ascelles, 
second carl of IfaroAVOod. His grandfather, 
John Baker Holroyd, first e«arl of Sheffield 
fq. V.], Avas the patron and friend of EdAv.ard 
Chbhon, the historian [q, v.]. Until ho 
succeeded to the earldom in 1876 he boro 
the courtc^sy title of Viscount Pevonsoy. 
Educated at Eton, be entered the diplomat io 
service and AA’as attached successively to 
tho embassies at Constantinople (1852), 
Copenhagen (1852-3), and again at Constan- 
tinople (1853-6). From 1857 to 1865 he 
eat in the House of Commons as conserva- 
tive M.P. for East Sussex. 

Sheffield, although ho never gained to- 
tinction as a player, deeply interested him- 
self in cricket. From 1855 he was a member 
of the M.C.C., the presidency of which he 
several times declined. From 1879 to 
1897 and from 1904 till death he Ayas 
president of the Sussex County Club, which 
owed its secure financial position to his 
active interest and generosity. Many Sussex 
players, notably Mr. George Brann, owed 
their first appearance for the county to 
Lord Sheffield’s disceming interest. In 
1887, at liis own expense, he engaged 
Alfred ShaAV [q. v. Suppl. II], then lately 
retired from the Nottingliamshire XI, and 
William Mycroft to coach the young players 
of Sussex. At Sheffield Park, Fletehing, his 
Sussex scat, Sheffield kept up one of the 
finest private cricket grounds in the king- 


dom. On tliis ground the visiting Australian 
teams of 1884, 1886, 1890, 1893, and 1896 
all opened their tours Avilb maf olios against 
more or less representative English XI’s 
raised by Ixird Sheffi(ild. King Edward VII 
(then Prince of Wales) was present in 1896. 
The grf)und was freely pltued at the service 
of local eriekc‘t. Lord Shelilit4d discouraging 
tho use of boundaries in club niatehos. In 
1891-2 Ijord Sheffield, at his solo expense, 
took to Australia a team im luding Dr. W. (b 
Grace, under the manag<‘mcnt of Alfred 
Sliaw. Tliis ciutorpriso gieatly stifuulat(‘d 
Australian cricket; the earl ]ircseiitcd the 
Sheffield SJiield, a trophy to be eomp(^t(‘d 
for annually by cricketers of Victoiia, New 
South Wales, and South Austral ia. Sheffi(;]d 
was aetiv(‘ly interested in the voluiitecT 
and, later, in the territorial movonumts. He 
gave a reereaiion ground io Newliavcn in 
1889 at a cost of 4000/. 

In 1894 Sbt^lTi(?ld ser\"e»l as president ot 
tho Gibbon Commemoration Committee of 
the Jioyal Historical Soek ty, and lent tho 
Gibbon MSS. and relics in his possession to the 
centenary exliibition in tJie Ihitish Museum, 
November 1894. Tlio MSS. ho sold to the 
Museum in tho folloiving year (Add. MSS. 
34874-87), having proAdoiisly allowed tho 
jmblication of variant readings and passages 
omitted from his grandfather’s edition of 
Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ justifying himself 
by the passage of time for acting contrary 
to tho first carl’s injunction that no further 
publication bo made from Gib})on’s MSS. 
To tliis volume ‘ 3’Jio Autobiographies of 
EdAvard Gibbon,’ edited by Mr, Jolm Murray 
(1896), and to ‘Private Letters of Edward 
Gibbon,’ edited by Mr. Rowland E. Prothoro 
(2 vols. 1896), Lord Sheffield contributed 
introductions. Other Gibbon papers of 
lesser interest wore sold by auction after 
the carl’s death, together with the Sheffield 
Park library and pictures. 

Lord Sheffield, who was unmarried, died at 
Beaulieu in the south of France on 21 April 
1 1909, and was buried in the family vault in 
Fletehing churchyard. His younger brother, 
tho lion. Douglas Edward Holroyd (6. 20 J uno 
1834), had predeceased him on 9 Feb. 1882. 
His sistor, Lady Susan Holroyd, married in 
1849 EdAvard William Harcourt {d. 1891) 
of Nuneham, and was inoihor of Aubrey 
Harcourt (1852-1904), who died unmarried,* 
and of Edith, Avifo of the twelfth earl of 
Winchilsea. On Sheffield’s death the Irish 
earldom became extinct. The English 
baronetcy of Sheffield passed by special 
remainder to Edward L 3 nilph Stanley, 
fourth Baron Stanley of Alderley, heir male 
of tho cider daughter of the first Lord 
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Sheffield ; I.ord Stiiuloy was thoncoforlli 
known as Lonl Sheffield. 

(The Jl April 1000; Cricket, 29 April 

1000 ; Siissi X Daily Nows, 22 April 1900 ; 
Kaygartli’s Scores and H in nr]-aphi(‘S, xiv. 
1007 ; A. W. Pulkiii, Alfred Sliaw, Cri(‘koter, 
1002; Ihirke's Peerage.] P. L. 

HOLYOAKE, GEORCIE .TA(JOB (1817- 

lOOO), co-operator and secularist, bom at 
1 Ingi^ iSin et, Biriuingham, on l.‘l April 
1817, was eldest son and second of thirlec*!! 
cliildren of (George Holyoakc, engin<*er, | 
by his M'ife (’Jatlierine (b’ovt'S. His mother 
cai'ried on independently a business for ' 
making Imni billions, and (leorgo practised ^ 
•when still a child some of the processes of 
the manufaetnre. He- was apprenticed to a 
tinsmith, and afterwards Avorki'd Aviih Ins , 
father at tln^ Eaglo Pound ry as a white- j 
smith, baler, the fath<‘r hoiight some . 
machinery tlien newly invmited for making | 
boiKi buttons aiul plac(‘d Ids son in charge 
of it. 

Tho boy’s inclinations lay, however, 
towards intelhrtual ])ursuit.s, and at the 
age of sevc'nteiui ho became a student at- the 
Old JMechanics’ Institute, Avliere ho showed 
aptitude for mathematics and tho making 
of mechanical instruments. He began to 
ieacli mathematics in Sunday schools when 
lie was twenty, and about the same time 
to assist with classes at the> Meclnanics’ 
Institute. In 1839, on the occasion of a 
machinery and art exhibition at Birming- 
ham, he w'as selected to explain to tho public 
tho working of some of the macldnes. 

Deeply moved in youth by the aspirations 
which produced the Owenite and Chartist 
movements, Holyoako joined tho Birming- 
ham reform league at llic ago of fourteen 
(18.31), and became a Chartist a year later. 
In 1837 he attended meetings adilrcssed by 
Robert Owen [q.v.]. In 1838 lie delivered his 
first lecture on socialism and co-operation 
*and enrolled himself a member of tho 
Owenite ‘ Association of all Classes of all 
Nations.’ Ho was present at the great 
Chartist riots, known as t he Bull Ring riots, 
at Birmingham on 15 July 1839. • 

Holyoako had been brought up in the 
strictest evangelical tenets, wffiich his 
mother firmly held, but his association 
with liocral movements broadened his 
beliefs. Abandoning tho life of a workman, 
he accepted in 1840 an iiivitation from 
the OAvenites of Worcester to minister 
for tlicm at their hall of science. These 
halls, Aviiich were springing up in many 
towns, were centres of educational and 
X>ropagandist work. Under such influences 
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! Ilolyoako’s beliefs rapidly groAv rational- 
I i.'‘tic. Next year, on the invitation of tho 
! iM>ngro.ss of the Univonsal Community 
* Society of Rational K(‘ligioni.sts, iu^ Avent to 
SJiefliold to lent uro and conduct a school. 

; In 1811 ill! w;us one of the editors of ‘The 
! Orach* of Reason ’ (pnblislied at Bristol), 
and Avlirn a colleague, Charles 8outh- 
Avell, Avas imprisoned next y(*ar for 
hl;\splu*iny, Ilolyoake continued tho 
])api‘r, aiul, being coinpidled to examine 
the iwidences of (Jliristianit y Aiith some 
thoroughness, linall}'' reji'cted them alto- 
gether. On 24 -May 1842, in the course of 
a walk from Birmingliam to Bristol, Avhero 
SoiithAvt‘11 Avas in jirison, lie lectured at 
the Mechanics’ Institution Chclt.<*nliam, 
and in reply to ti question by an auditor 
made tliiijiant r(‘ferencc to tho deity. 
Arrested on a charge of blasphemy on 
1 .1 line, he was coinmitli'd by the magistrates 
for trial at I lie (Jloiioester Assiz(‘s, and on 
declining to swear to liis own recognisances, 
Avas refused bail. He Avas trieil at tho 
I Oloncester Assizes on 15 Aug. 1842, before 
, .fuslico Thomas JiJrskino Jq. v. J, on a 
; charge of lilasphemy at common jaw, and 
I after defending himself in a nine liours’ 

: spi'ech. Avas convicted and senbmeed to 
I six months’ imprisonment. A report of 
■ tho trial Avas published in the same year, 
and in 1851 Ilolyoake, in ‘ Tho History of 
tlie- Last Trial by Jury for Atheism in 
: England,’ appea](‘<l to the attorney-gem*ral 
I and the clergy for some cliange in the law. 

; But no alteration Avas made, and several 
trials on the like charge have taken place 
since (cf. il. F. Stephkn, Hist, of Criminal 
Law, ii. 473-6). 

On his release from prison Ilolyoake 
camo to London, and, opening a shop for 
tho sale of advanced literature, continued 
his varied propaganda. Ho was secretary 
of tho anti-pcrsocution union, which 
demanded freedom of theological thought 
and speech. Ho was editor of ‘The 
Movement ’ (1843), a republican and radical 
journal. But practical social reform also 
occupied his mind. vSuppi irt ing tho prinoiplo 
of co-operativo product ion and distribution, 
he presided at tin opening of tho Toad Lano 
store at Rochdale in 1845. To his enthusiasm 
tho spread of tho co-operativo idea owed 
much. During 1845 he was in Glasgow as 
lecturer again to a body of Owenites. But 
he soon returned to Ixiiidon, and started tho 
‘ Rcasoner ’ on 3 June 1846. This was tho 
most sustained of the many journals wliich 
he conducted. It was followed in 1850 by 
the ‘ Leader.’ 

Drifting away both from Owonism and 

u2 
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from tlic anti-Christian propaganda of his 
early yeans, ho defiiKHl his devt'Iojiinf^ relig- 
ions views hy the word * secularism,’ which 
lie invented and first used in the * Reasoner’ 
(10 Dec. 1840). He fully explained liis 
position in ‘ Seculari^iu, the Practical 
J’hilo.sophy of the People,’ a })amphlet pub- 
lished in 1854. His religious development 
led fo difrerenccs uith Charles Bradlaugh 
and other associates who rein a in cd avowc<l 
atheists, and Holyoake defended his opinions 
in public debates with them and their sup- 
])orters. Me.anwhilo ho was steadfast in his 
advocacy of tho freedom of the ])ress, of 
abolifion of the Christian oath, aiul of 
r(‘piib]iean radicalism, the political creed 
which he adopted on tho death of Chartism. 
A presentation of 250/. from sympathisers 
in 1853 enabled him to start, in business 
as a bookseller and puldisher at 147 
Fleet Street, and his shop became tho head- 
quartom of his agitation. Phere ho with 
rsjiecial boldness defied tho law for tax- 
ing newspapers. For publishing without 
stamps in 1854 tho ‘ War Chronicle’ and 
‘ War Fly Sheqts,’ journals denouncing the 
Crimean war, lie was summoned before 
tho court of the exchequer (31 .Ian. 18.55). 
The fines ho had incurred amounted Uy 
(100,000/. But the pros(‘cution was 
abandoned, for the Newspaper Stamp Act 
was repi'ah'd during the year. Holyoako 
continued the agitation for tho abolition 
of the remaining duties on paper, which 
were removed in 1861. IIo strenuously 
advocated extension of tho franchise, and 
defended tho ballot in a pamphlet against 
John Stuart Mill (1868). In July 1866 ho 
played a prominent part in tho demand 
for electoral reform which led to the Tlydc 
Bark riot, and in later life he was active in 
the effort to pass tho affirmation bill which 
finally became law in 1888. 

Holyoakc did not confine his energies to 
home questions. He was acting secretary 
to the British legion sent out to Garibaldi 
in 1863, and he tAvice travelled in tlio Unitt^d 
States and Canada with a view to studying 
problems of colonisation. Tho second visit 
was paid in 1882. Meanwhile failing health 
and eyesight reduced Holyoake’s activities. 
In 1874 ho received an annuity by public 
subscription. Ho still wrote copiously for 
the press, starting in 1876 a new iieriodical, 

‘ Tho Secular Review.’ To the end ho was 
pcTsistent in his support of tho co-operativo 
movement, and he sympathisi^d with tho 
co-partnership development wliioh depre- 
cated the mere pursuit of dividends. He 
recognised that distributing i^torcs Avas not 
the fuliilment of tho Rochdale purpose, and 


advocated co-o}M‘rativo production through 
the self-gOAvrning AA'orkslu*]). In his last 
years he removed to Bright< m and Avas presi- 
dent of tlie Liberal Association there. He. 
thrico tried Uj enter parli imenf — in 1857, 
when he i.ssued .an addres.^ to the ^'lectors 
of ToAver Hamlets; in 1868, Avhen he offered 
himself as candidate for Birmingham; and 
in 1884, when he .addr(\s.;(^ the Liberal 
Associati(m of Leicester on the death of 
Peter Alfred Taylor [q. v.]. But on no 
occasion did lio go to the poll, and after flic 
Leicester failure ho published a pamphlet 
setting out hoAV handicap pc'd a poor man 
Avas in public life. It Avas at bis suggestion, 
made in 1866 to Lord John Manners, first 
commissioiua* i)f Avorks, that the lime- 
light Avas placed over the clock tower at 
Westminster at night to denote that 
parliament Avas sitting. 

Ilolyoake died at Brighton on 22 Jan. 
1906, and after cremation .at (lolder’s Green 
his ashes AATre buried in II igbgate cemetery. 
He Avas twice married: (1) on 10 March 
1839 to Eleanor Williams, daughter of a 
soldier, by Avhom he had four sons and three 
daughters (she dicfl at Brighton in January 
1884) ; (2) in 1886 to Mrs. Jane Pearson. 

His chief Avorks were : ‘ A History of Oo- 
oix'rationin England’ (1875-7 ; revised edit. 
1906) ; ‘ Self-Help by the People,* a history 
of tho Rochdale Pioneers (1855; 10th edit. 
1893), and biographies of Richard Carlile 
(1848), Tom Paine (1851), Robert Gaatr 
( 18.59; 3rd edit. 1866), John Stuart Mill 
(1873), and Joseph Rayner Stephens (1881). 
Among other of his numerous writings, 
which included many controversial pamph- 
lets and educational manuals, are : 1. 

‘ Handbook of Grammar,’ 12mo, 1846. 

2. ‘ Paloy refuted in his oAA n Words,* 1847. 

3. ‘Mathematics no Mystery,* 1848. 4. 

‘ Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate,’ 
1849 (repeatedly revised and republished). 
.5. ‘ Tho Logic of Death,’ 1851 ; 101st edit. 
1902 ; German translation 1865. 6. ‘ His-' 
toryofFleetStroetHou.se,’ 18.56. 7. ‘The 
Trial of Theism,’ 1858 ; now edit. 1877. 8. 

‘ Principles of Secularism,’ 1859. 9. ‘ Out- 
laws pf Free Thought,’ 1861. 10. ‘ Travels 
in Search of a Settlers’ Guido Book of 
America and Canada,’ 1884. 11. ‘The 

‘ Cb-operativo Movement To-day,* 1891. 
12. ‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ 

2 vols. 1892; 3rd edit. 1893. 13. ‘Origin 
and Nature of Secularism,* 1896. 14. 

‘ Bygones Worth Remembering,’ 1905. He 
contributed to tliis Dictionary articles 
on Richard Oarlilo and Henry Hethering- 
toii, with AA'hose careers he Avas himself 
associated. 
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Aporlraif by a nephew, Rowland Holy- apjiointod to the Monarch in the (''hannel 
oakejs in jxKssessionof llie Ralionalistl'ress licet. In March 1870 ho becaino roar- 
Association. and a replica is in the National admiral, and from January 1877 to l)c- 
Liberal CJlul). A pen jiortrait by Mr. Waltt'r cember 1879 was a lord commis.sionor 
Niekerl belmigs to Mr. Kishor Unwin. of the admiralty. He was then appointed 

[Holyoako’s .'iiitobiograjdiical works, cited to the command of tlie (.liannel Heet, which 
above; Life and Ijcttcrs of (Jet )ige Jacob Holy- he held till April 1882, becoming vice- 
oake, by J. MacOabo, 2 vols. iU08 ; (Jeorge admiral in July 1880. Tn .Tune ISS.I ho was 
.laeob Holyo.ike : a hihliograjJiy by 0. W. F. named as first' sea lord of tlie aflmiralty in 
Coss 1908 ; Life of Charles liradlaiigli, by his succession to Sir Astley C^>0l)er Key (q. v.], 
daughler.J ,1. R. M. being promoted to the rank of admiral on 

HOOD, ARTHUR WILLIAM ACLANJ), 1 July 1885, and nominated K.CAi. in the 
first Baron Hood of Avalon (1824-1901), DecembtT following. The four years which 
admiral, born at Bath on 14 July 1S2 1, wits followed were years of great change and 
second son of Sir Alexander Hood, second givat advance, but it was commonly 
Imronct (1793-1851), by his wife Amelia • supjK>sed that llootl's elTorls were mainly 
Annie, youngest daughter and co-heiress devoti'd to preventing the. advance from 
of Sir Hugli Bateman, baronet. Alexander becoming too ra)>id. Like his predecessor, 
H«)od (1758-98) [q. v.] was his grand- ho scarcely understood the essential needs 
father. Kntering the. navy in 1830, ho of Hngland as a great naval power ; and 
saw early service on the north coast of several of his public declarations might be 
Spain, and afterwards on the coast of Syria thought e({uivalent to an exjnession of 
and at the reduction of Acre. In January beli<‘f that, useful as the navy was, the 
1810 he was ])romoted to be lieutenant of country could g(‘t on very well without- it. 
the IVesident, on the Cape station, from On 11 July 1889, having attained the age 
which he was paid olT in 1849. in 1850 ho limit of sixty-five, he was jJaced. oil tlie 
was ap|)oiut(*d to th(‘ Arethusa, with captain retirrtl list, and at the saute lime resigned 
(afterwards »Sir Thomas ]\T. ().) Symoiids his seat at the admiralty. He continued, 
fq. v.'|, and in the Channel, Mediterranean, however, to lake an active infdcstin naval 
Black Sea, and in the Crimea in front of alTairs, and somcwliat cnrionsly showed, 
Sevastopol, remained attached to her for in occasional letters in ‘ 4’ho Times ’ and 
nearly live years. On 27 Nov. 1854 he elsewhere, a mort^ correct apjirociation ()f 
was promoted to be commander, especially the problems of naval siijirmnacy than ho 
for service with tho naval brigade, and in was supposed to have done during his 
1856 w'cnt out to China in command of the official life. 

Acorn brig. In her or her boats ho w^aa In September 1889 he was nominated 
engaged at Fatshan on 1 Juno 1857, and at G.C.B., and in February 1892 was raised 
tho capture of Canton on 27-28 Dec. 1857, to the peerage as Lord Hood of Avalon, 
for which he received his promotion to IIo died at Wooten House, Glastonbury, 
the rank of captain, 26 Feb. 1858. After the residence of his nephew, Sir Alexander 
nearly five years on shore he w as appointed Hood, fourth baronet, on 16 Nov. 1901. 
in December 1862 to tho Pylados, for He married in October 1855 Fanny 
the North American station, from wliich in Henrietta, third daughter of fSir Charles 
the autumn of 1866 he was ordered home Fitzroy Maclean ; she survived him with 
to take command of the Excellent and the tw'o daughters. 

Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. This (Jtoyal Navy Lists ; The Times, 18 Nov. 
may be described as to a great extent tho pjoi ; Burke’s Peerage; (.'low.es, Royal Navy, 
turning-point in his service, leading him to vol. vii. 1903.] J. K. L. 

settle down almost entirely os an adminis- 
trator. The Excellent was, and is, the HOOK, JAMES CLARKE (1819-1907), 
school of scientific gunnery, and after* three painter, born in Northampton Square, 
years in her Hood was appointed director Clcrkcnw^ell, on 21 Nov. 1819, w^as eldest son 
of naval ordnance. Hero he remained for of James Hook, w ho w'as at first a draper in 
five years ; a careful, painstaking officer, Ixindon, and after a failure in business' be- 
thongh without tho genius that was much came judge of tho mixed commission court 
needed in a period of great change, and of Sierra Li*ono ; his mother wa.s Eliza, the 
clinging by temperament to the ideas of tho second daughter of Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.], 
past, when they hod ceased to be suitable, the Bible commentator. After a general 
in May 1871 he was nominated a C.B. ; education at tho North London grammar 
and in 1874, as ho still wanted some sea school in Islington ho studied art in London, 
timo to qualify him for his flag, he was first at the British Museum, then in the 
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schools o[ the Royal Academy, to which he 
was iwlinitted a student in 18.‘}6. As a boy 
he n.'oeived some ad vice fr’oni (Jonstalilo and 
John Jackson. Jn 1839 lie went to Dublin 
to paint a few portraits. In 1842 ho won 
medals both in the life and in the painting 
school at the Aeademy; in 1 8 Ifi ho received 
the gold medal for historical painting, and 
in the following year tlie travelling student- 
ship. He first exhibited at tlio Academy in 
1 839, sending ‘ The Hard Task.’ 'I’his work 
was hung at the British Institute from 1844. 
In the latter year his ‘ l*a!nj)hilus relating 
his iStory * from Boccaccio also aj)pear(Kl 
at the Academy. From Florence ho sent 
‘ Bassanio commenting tm the (’askets’ to 
the? same exhibition in 1847, and ‘Otho IV 
at I’lorenco’ in 1848. The revolutiemof 1848 
drove him from Venice back to England 
before the end of tlie year. First settling 
at Brampton, he aflerwards built a houses 
Tor Villa, on (Jampden Hill. He C(jntinued | 
his devotion to the old-fashioned genre of ; 
historical anecdole, scenes Irom Scott and i 
from romantic literal ure gc'ut'rally. Among j 
his besl -known j)ictures(»f this period were: | 
‘The Rescue the Brides of Vonico* 
(R.A. 1851), ‘Othello’s description of 

Deademona’ (R.A. 1852), and ‘Isabella of 
Oastile and I Ik* Idle N iins ’ ( R.A. 1853). In 
1850 he w'as <‘lected A.R. A. and in 1 800 R.A. ' 
Afeanwhile in 1853 Hook had Jiioved to | 
Abinger, in Surrey, and in 1854 ho first ‘ 
vi.sit(*d CltA'clly. A complete change of : 
subject folUjwed and he began to modify his ' 
style, at first betraying some Bre-Raphaclitc ' 
inllucnces. In his ' A Few MinuU's to i 
Wait before Tw’(*lve o’clock ’ (1853) he first 
turned his atlention to English landscape, 
but he thenceforth ctmfined himself chiefly 
to the scenery and life on the English coast 
and in the narrow seas. Such subjects he 
lreat(*d 'with a vigorous sense of move- 
ment and of briny atmosphere which was as 
far removed as possibh^ from studies like 
' Bassanio and the (Jaskt*ts.’ Ho was, in 
short, converted to the faith of C’onstablo, 
and devoted the re.st of his life to the honc.st 
painting of the sea and of nature as he saw 
it. His development roused the enthu- 
siasm of Ruskin, who deemed his feeling 
superior to his execution, hoAvever. His 
general rci)utation w^as made in 1859 by 
liis * Lull, Boy ! ’ Among other w’ell- j 
knowm w'orks of his later i)oriod are : ‘ The 
Fisherman’s Goodnight ’ (1856) ; ‘ A Signal 
on tlio Horizon’ (1857) ; ‘ The Coast Boy 
gathering Eggs* (1858); ‘The Trawlers’ 
(1862); ‘Fish from the Dogger Bank’ 
(1870); ‘The Samphire Gatlierer’ (1876); 

‘ The Broken Oar * (1886) ; ‘ Breadwinners of 


I the North ’ (1896) ; and ‘ The Stream ’ (1886, 
j Ijought by the Chantresy bequest and now 
! in the Tate Gallery). Hook is tilso repre- 
sented thoro bv ‘ Homo with the Tide * 
(1880), ‘Voung*^ Dreams’ (1887), ‘The Sea- 
weed Raker’ (1889), and ‘Wreckage from 
j the Fruiter* (presented in 1908). * Ho 
painted a few portraits, the best known, 
perhaps, l)eing one of his son, Allan (1897). 

He was through life a strong radical and 
nonconformist, frequently attending primi- 
tive metliodist chapels. He died at his 
house, Silvcrbeck, Churt, Surrey, \vhich lie 
had built for himself and occupied for forty 
years, on 14 April 1907, and was buried in 
Farnham C(‘metory. His jmrtrait, painted 
in 1882, in which ho resembles a weather- 
beaten salt, is one of tlie best works of Sir 
j John Millais, Bart., i’.R.A. A portrait by 
1 0])ie belongs to his son Bryan. A small 
j jMMicil sketch madcj by Charles Lear in 
184.5-0 is in the National Porti’ait Gallc‘ry. 
In 1891 ho painb*d a jiorirait of himself 
for the Ufiizi gallery at Florence. 

In 1846 he married the third daughter of 
James Burton, solicitor, and by her had 
two sons, Allan and Bryan, both artists. 
His wife iircdeccased him in 1897. Ho left 
gross personalty 1 12,108/. and 90,001/. net. 

Hook’s art during liis first period was in 
no way tlistinguislied above that of other 
practitioners of a genre now obsolete, but 
his maritime pictures havo a force and 
character of their own which will never fail 
to exercise a cert.ain charm. Many of his 
works wore exhibited at thq winter ox- 
liibilion the Royal Academy in 1908. 
i [Men of the Time ; The Times, 16 and 19 
I April, 6 and 21 ATay 1907 ; Graves, Royal 
I Arad, and Brit. Inst. Exhibitors ; Ruskin, 

; Aeademy Notes, ed. Weildcrhuni and Cook, 
1904; i). G. Rossetti, Letters to W. Allinghani, 
285-7; private information. J W. A. 

HOOKER, Slit JOSEPH DALTON 
(1817-1911), botanist and traveller, younger 
son of Sir William Jackson Hooker [q. v.] 
and liis wife Alaria, eldest daughter of 
Dawson Turner, F.R.S. [q. v.], was born at 
llalesworth, Suffolk, on 30 June 1817. At 
Glasgow lie received in tlio high school the 
old-farhioncd Scottish liberal education 
which enabled him afterwards to write 
Latin with facility. In the university, where 
his fath(?r was regius professor of botany. 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. II] and Lord 
Sandford [q. v.] were fellow-students and 
remained liftdong friends ; he studied 
moral philosophy, wliich he thought in after 
life had been of little service to liira. 
Devoting himself mainly to medicine, he 
graduated Al.D. in 1839. 
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Hooker imbibed from his falhcr a 
passion b)r botanical research, and from 
liis youth was inspired Antli a keen desire 
to indulge it by foreign travel. Tiiis 
was first gratified when Sir James Clark 
Ross [q. V.], a friend of his father, 
olTored to take him, if ho qualified in 
time, nominally as assistant surgeon, but 
actually as naturalist, on his own ship, the 
hh’ebiis, on the Antarctic expedition. Tims 
Hooker, like Darwin and Huxl(*y, ‘ hc'gaii 
his scientific career on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships.’ The filiation of IfooktT’s 
life-work to that of Darwin litul an acci- 
dental origin. Charles hyell of Kinnordy, 
father of Sir Charles Lycll [q. v.], had 
lent Hooker the proof-sheets of Darwin's 
‘Journal.’ He was huriying on with his 
.stii(li(‘s and slept with them under his 
jjillow to read at daylweak. Tluiy iin- 
})ressetl him ‘ <iespairingly with tlio variety 
of actpiirements, mental and physical, 
required in a naturalist who should follow 
in Darwin’s footsteps.* He was casually 
introtlucetl to Darwin in Trafalgar Square, 
and Lyell sent him a published copy of the 
‘Journal’ on the eve of liis dej)arlure. 

The Erc^hus sailed from («hatham on 
20 Se])t. 1839. Resides iiuignetic survey 
th(5 collection of ‘ various objects of natural 
history ’ was ‘ enjoined to the otiicers.’ 
Ther(j wore three bn‘aks in the voyage 
during southern winters, in Tasmania, 'N(‘w 
Z ealand, and tlici Falklands, and these, 
afi'orded Hooker ample opportunity for 
colli‘(!ting. 

On the return of the expedition in 1813 
Hooker at onec commencetl th(' publuialion 
of the botanical results. They fill six 
quarto volumes (1844-GO), witli 2214 pages 
and 528 plate's ; two are devoted to the flora 
of the Antarctic Islands (‘ Flora Antarctica,’ 
1844-7), two to that of New Zealand 
(1852-4), and tw^o of Tasmania (1855-GO). 
The tr(*asii?y imule a grant of 1000/. to be 
expended on the plates. But bey()nd an 
honorarium of 350/. from each of the two 
colonies he received no remuneration. 

Darwin Jiarl through the elder Lycll 
read the letters sent homo by Hooker, and 
began a lifelong correspondence by warmly 
congratulating him on liis return in 
December 1843. The intercourse of the 
two for the next fifteen years is a memor- 
able page in scientific Tiistory. The per- 
manence of species was substantially the 
belief with w’hich Darwin, Hook(;r, and 
Huxley started on their exjieditions. 
Fossil remains in South America convinced 
Dfirwin that the present inhabitants of a 
given area though similar were not identical 


I with their predecessors in the piist ; there 
luul been an evolution in lime. The 
animals and plants (worketl out by Hooker 
in 1845-G) of the Galapagos, though related, 
differed in each island ; tlio inevitable 
conclusion was that there had been an 
evolution in space. Sjxjcies wore clearly 
not ])ormanent ; and an explanation was 
necd(‘ii. Hooker found that identical species 
occurreil in islands ‘separated by 3000 miles 
of ocean ’ ; was it to be conchuhni, as Agassiz 
thought, that species had multi])lo origins ? 

Oil 14 Jan. 1814 Darwin wrote? to Hooker, 

‘ 1 tliink I have found out the simple way 
by .which specii's become cxquisiU?ly adap- 
ted to various cuids.’ This was natunil 
selection ; Hooker was the first to whom 
the theory was conlided, and ho read at 
the same time the first sketch of tho 
‘Origin’ (prink'd in 1900 by Mr. Francis 
Darwin). The? confidence proven! afkrwards 
of no smalJ importance. During tho next 
fourteen years in which Darwin was 
occupiinl in elaborating his theory, he was 
almost in continuous correspondence with 
Hooker with regard to its details. ‘The 
intimacy,’ which began in 1843, ‘ rlj>^ned [on 
Hooker’s side] into feelings as near to those 
of reverence for [Darwin’s] lif(‘, work and 
character as is roasonahie .aid proper ’ 
(L. L, ii. 20). Darwin for his part could 
write ki liim in 1SG2: ‘For years J. have 
Jookc'd to you as the man whoso opinion 1 
liavc‘. valued more on any soientifio subject 
than anyone else in the world’ (M. L. 
ii. 284). Writing to Lyell in 18GG, Darwin 
.said: *his [Hooker's] mind is so acute and 
critical that 1 always expect to hear a 
torrent of objections to anything jiroposcd ; 
but be is so candid that ho ofkui 
comes round in a year or two’ (if, L, 
ii. 138). 

J)arwin and Hooker witc both ultimately 
inspired by Lyell. J>arwin’s prohlciin was 
how specii's originate ; Hooker’s liow they 
are distrihukxl ovc'r the surf.ace of the earth. 

If they worked on parallel lines, they 
mutually rc-acted on one jinother, and 
Darwin saw cjlcNirly that tho distribution 
problem was an essential f(?ature in any 
evolutionary tlieory. Writing ki Hooker in 
18 J5, lio said, ‘ J know I shall live to see you 
the first authority in Europe on that grand 
subject, that almost keystone of the laws 
of creation, geographical distribution ’ (L. L. 
i, 336). 

In his ‘ Flora Antarctica ’ Hooker rejected 
emphatically the theory of ‘multiple 
origins,* the supposition that tho same 
specie's may have originakd in more than 
one area. Darwin thought their occurrence 
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in \vicJ<‘ly separated islands was «‘xj>lainod 
by ])l]ysical jiiciins nf tiansj)«>rt, ami the 
present trend of opinion is on bis side, 
looker told him that following Edward 
E<>rhe.s fq. v.] h(J was <1 riven to ‘ the neces- 
sityof assuniin;' the desliiietion of consider- 
ablo areas of land to aecMnmt for it’ {L. L. 
ii. 20). Tins Avas the vi(‘w adopted in the 
‘Xew Zealand Elora’ in 1S.‘54. 

In 1810 Hooker was a candidate, with the 
support of Ilumhoidt and Eohert Jlrown 
Iq. V. ), f<»r t}i(! (diair of botany at Edinburgh, 
but was nnsueeessful. Immediately after- 
wards li(‘ was aptMjinted botanist to the 
(jeologieal Survey. II is A\ork in a new 
field was brilliant ; in pa])ers published in 
1815 he threw light on the slriietun* of 
i;}ti(j7n(iri(i and Lejiiihislrofms, and in 1852 
explained Trifjunocarpon. Ue did no further 
work in fossil botany after IS.55. 

Hooker wrote to Darwin ifi IS5I, ‘from 
my <*a!liest childhood I nourished and 
cherished th(? desire to make a creditable 
journey in a new country ' (J/. L. i. 70). 
This was gratili(‘d in 1847 (in whicli year ho 
was eleeb'd F.H.S.), when Lord (.'arlisie,then 
chief coininissi»ner of woods and forests, 
obtained for him a grant <d’ 400/. where- 
with to ex])lor(' for two years the central 
and east<*rn Himalaya. The earl of Auck- 
land wislii'd this to i)e followed by a visit to 
Lalujan, for which hi' received a commission 
in the navy. J3ut this part of the scheme fell 
through with Lord Aueklamrs death in 1840. 
The iMlmirally sent him out to Egypt in 
H..M.S. Sidon with T^ord Halhonsie, who 
attached him to his suite. Part of 1818 
and 1840 was spent in ex]iloring Sikkim, 
Avhere he was the guest of Brian Hodgson 
[q. V. |. In the latti'r year he Avas johu'd liy 
Dr. ()am})bell, the government agent, and 
OAving to some intrigue in the Sikkim court 
they Averi' both temporarily imprisoned. 
He was able to explore part of Eastern 
Ne])al, in which no traveller has since 
succeedcxl in folloAving him. He surveyed 
single-handed the ])asses into Tibet, and 
the Lhasa expedition in 1003 sent him a 
telegram from Khainbajong congratulating 
him on the usefulness of his survey. His 
observations on the geology and meteorology 
of Sikkim arc still fundamental, and he ex- 
plainalthe teri’acingof mountain valleys by 
the formation t)f glacial lakes. He succeeded 
in introducing into cultivation through Kew 
the s])lendid rhododendrons of Sikkim, w hich 
were worthily illustraUxl from his drawings 
in a work edited by his father (1840-51) 
and iniblished during his absence. Hooker 
spent 1850 iiA travelling with Thomas Thom- 
^,Bon (1817-1878) fq. v.] in Eastern Bengal 
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and the Kliasia Hills. They returned 
to England togi'tluT in 1851. The result 
of the expedition was a collection of plants 
representing bOlM) to 70t)O species. The 
trt'jusury ga\’<? hi?ii a grant of 4t)0/. p(*r 
annum for three years to name these and 
distribute tlu? duplicate's (sixl y herbaria were 
recipients), and to Avritc tlic ‘Himalayan 
.Journals’ (1854; 2nd edit. 1855), Avhich 
liaA'e become a cl.ussic. In 18,75 bo publislied 
‘Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayaii riarits,’ 
including IhuUjsonin, the gigantic cucurbit 
dedicated to Jiis friend Hodgson. 

Ill 1855 Hooker was appointed assistant 
director a I Ki'W', and Avitli Thomson pub- 
lished liis iirst. volume of a ‘Elora Jndica,* 
Avliich, planned on too large a scale, did 
i not pr()C(‘('d further. It was prefaced hy 
an introdiu'tory essay on tin' geograjihical 
rel.itions of the tlora wliich has iK'ver been 
sLipC'ist'ded. The authors regard species 
as ‘delinile creations’ (p. 20). But both 
Darwin and Hooker aatfc always in agree- 
ment that spc'oic's for piirj)oses of elassilica- 
tion must be accepted as facts, wliatevcr 
vicAV be taken as to tlieir origin. Huxley, 
hoAvever, thought Hookc'r in the following 
year ' cajirflfh (le tout in the way of advoca- 
ting evolution ’ (/>. L. ii. lOG). 

In 1858 an event hap])onod Avhich 
! Darwin's friends had long anlicijiatcd. On 
I 15 dune Darwin reci'ived from Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, avIio was then in the Celebes 
Islands, an essay wbicli substantially em- 
bodic'd his oAvn theory. The position 
b(*eame tragic, for on 29 iluno Darwin 
'was ])rostraie Avith illm*ss ; .scarlet fever 
AVJis raging in his family and an infant 
son had died of it the day before. Lyell 
I and Hooker acted for him; an extract 
I from an abstract of the theory shoAAm by 
I Dai'Avin to Hooker and read by the latter 
in 1844 was communicated with Wallace’s 
essay to a meeting of the Liiincan Society 
on I July 1858. Darwin’s ‘ Origin ’ itself 
apix'ared in Nov. 1859. Four months earlier 
Hooker published his ‘Introductory Essay 
on the Flora of Tasmania,* by far the most 
noteworthy of his speculative writings. 
In tin's ho frankly adopts, in vicAV of the 
Dan\in- Wallace theory, the hypothesis 
‘ that species are derivative and mutable.* 
The essay is in other respects remarkable 
for the first sketch of a rational theory of 
the geographical distribution of plants, 
besides giving a masterly analysis of the 
Australian flora. 

In the autumn of 1860 John Washington 
[q. V.], hydrographer of the navy, invited 
Hooker to take part in a scientific expedi- 
tion to Syria. The cedar grove on Lebanon 
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was exainiiicfl and found to bo on an old 
moraine ‘lOOO foot bolow the summit, 
which is no longer covenHi with jjorpotual 
snow\ Tho climate must formerly, there- 
fore, have bf*on colder. Under such con- 
ditions he s|)t?ciilated as to tlie ])ossibility 
of tho Lob. moil, Algerian, and Deodar 
cedars having be(m parts of continuous 
forest at a lo\ver level. 

Jn the same year Hooker began with 
liis friend (Jeorge Bentham [(p v.] the 
‘ Genera Plantarum,’ a vast undertaking, 
till' first iiart. of which was issui'd in 18t)2, 
tlu; concluding in ^1883. It is written 
in Latin ; it aims at establishing a 
standard of uniformity in classification ; 
it is based throughout on first -haml study 
of material ; and it is a mine of infor- 
mation for the study of distribution. 
Keichi'iibacli found in Hooker’s work that 
‘ touch of genius which resolves difficult 
questions of affinity wliere laborious research 
has often yiidded an uncertain sound.' 

In I8fi2 lie contributed to the Linnean 
Society his classical memoir ‘Outlines of 
the Distribution of Arctic Plants,' in 
which he w^orked out in detail ‘ t he con- 
tinuous current of vegc'tation w hich extt'iids 
from Scandinavia to Tasmania, the grc'atest 
continuity of land of the terrestrial sjihere.' 

In 1865 Hooker’s father died. At the 
time Hooker was himself prostrated with 
rheumatic fever. He succeeded his father 
in the directorship at Kcw% and for 
the next twenty years administrative^ 
duties of the most varied kind limited 
seriously the time available for scientific 
W'ork. At the British Association at 
Nottingham in 1866 he delivered a lecture 
on ‘ Insular Floras.’ He described the 
problem as the hHe noire of botanists. He 
frankly abandoned ‘ sinking imaginary 
continents,’ and found a rational explana- 
tion in trans-oceanic migration. In 1867 
was completed a ‘ Handbook of the New 
Zealand Flora’ for the colonial govern- 
ment, and he edited tho fourth volume of 
the ‘ Illustrations of the Genus Carex ’ 
left unfinished on tho death of his friend 
Francis Boott [q. v.]. 

Hooker in 1868 presided over tho firitish 
Association at Norwich. After tho lapse 
of ten years he found ‘ natural selection an 
accepted doctrine with almost every philo- 
sophical naturalist.’ He discussed Darwin’s 
later theory of pangenesis which, at the 
time received with little favour, is now^ 
thought, as Hooker considered possible, 

* to contain the rationale of all tho pheno- 
mena of reproduction and inheritance.’ In 
1869 he attended at the instance of tho 
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[ government the International Botanical 
(kmgress at St. Petersburg. 

In 1870 he produced his ‘ 8tudent’s Flora 
of the British Islands ’ (3rd edit. 1SS4). 
He had pointed out in 1853 that he knew 
of no ‘Plora’ ‘ whieh attemjits to give a 
general view t)f the variation and distribu- 
tioji<»f the species described in it.’ He now' 
showc'd how this should be done. 

An expedition to Morocco occufiied 
April to ilune of 1871 in company with 
John Ball (1818-1880) [q. v.] and George 
Maw as geologist. The main object was 
to explore the Great Atlas. The highest 
point reached was the Tagherot Pass 
(11,813 feet), the first time by any 
Kuropean ; descent into the Sous Valley 
I was forbidden. An imiiortant result was 
I tlu' discovery tliat the ArcHc-.Alpine flora 
did not reach the Atlas. The interesting 
I fact was observ(Ml that the practice of 
I sacrificing animals as a pro])itiatory rito 
surviveil amongst the BcTbers, and the 
travellers were themselves on one occasion 
the object of it. Hooki'r was unable to 
w'ritc* more than a portion of tl!^*Tmblished 
‘ tiournal,’ w hich w as completed by Ball in 
1878. 

In 1850 Kew had passed from tho 
generous control of tho woods and forests 
to the Jess sympathelic of the; ofiico of 
works. In 1872 Hooker had wliat have 
hc'en euplu'mistically described as ‘pro- 
tracted dilTerences’ with Acton Smee Ayrton 
((j. V. Sup])l. I], the first commissioner. 
The seii'iilific world saw clearly that tho 
underlying question was tho (l(‘grm.lation 
of Kow' to fi more ])leasuro ganh'ii. Tho 
diflerencos w ero not sottlod without debates 
in both liouses of ])arlianient. Public 
opinion declared itself on Hooker’s side. 
Gladstone transferred AjTton in August 
1873 to another office, and the electorate 
dismissed him in 1874 from political life. 

In 1873 the Royal Society elected 
Hooker jircsidcnt, with Hiixloy as joint 
secretary. Hooker’s policy was to bring 
the society more into touch with the social 
life of the community. Tho ladies’ soir6o 
was instituted. On tho other hand the 
privilege of election without selection was 
taken away from peers and restricted to 
privy councillors. In 1876 the Challenger 
returned from the voyage round the world 
‘originated’ by the Royal Society and 
‘ crow ned with complete success.’ In 1872 
Hooker hiul drawn up for Henry Nottidgo 
Moseley [q. v.] suggestions as to what could 
be done in the way of botanical collecting. 
Hooker was chairman of the committee 
of publication of the Reports (1876-95); 
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lifty voliinios wore procliioc'd, tlio work of 
sovonty-Hvo authorw, at an expenditure 
from puf)lie funds of some HO.OOOZ. In 
1878 Hooker laid down liis ofTico in a 
valedictory address. He was able to make 
one announcement Avliieli ^av(‘ Jiim peculiar 
pleasurt'. TIk; lioyal .Society lias little 
endowment, and the f(‘es ‘ occasionally pre- 
vented men of great m(‘rit from having their 
iiaTuea bn night forward as candidates.’ 
To alhnv' of their reduction Hooker almost 
single-handi'd raised amongst his personal 
frieiwls a sum of 10,000/. 

Tliis was in oth(*r ways a period of intense 
activity. In 1874 Ifookir pri‘sid(‘d over 
the dejiartment of zoology and bolany of 
the Ihitish Association at Belfast, lie 
chose as tbe subject of his addri'ss ‘ The 
carnivorous habits of some of our brother 
organisms jilants.’ In such eases he 
showed that v(‘getable proto})lasm is 
caj)able of availing itself of food such as 
that by which th(‘. ])rotoplasm of animals 
is nourished. In 1877, at the close of the 
session of the Royal .Society, Hooker 
obtained ..n extended leave of absence to 
acccj)t an invitation from Dr. Hayden, 
g(M)logist in charge of the United States 
(Icologie-al and (Geographical Survey of 
the ^Territori<‘s, ‘ to visit under his con- 
duct the rocky mountains of (Colorado and 
Utah, with the object of contributing to 
iho records of the surv('y a r('])orti on the 
botany of t hose st ates. ’ i Vof essor Asa (J ray 
and Sir Richard Strachey [<j. v. Sujipl. II] were 
also members of the jiarty. Hooker’s report 
was published by the Am(*rican govern- 
ment in 1881. His general conclusion 
was that the miocene flora had been exter- 
minated in western North America by 
glaciation, but had been able to persist 
on the eastern side and in eastern Asia. 
In 1879 ho returned to Antarctic botany, 
and rcdiscussed the flora of Kerguelen’s 
Land os the result of the transit of Venus 
expedition in 1874, Its Fuegian afTinities 
were confirmed though 4000 miles distant. ! 
Ho was more disposed to lulmit trans- i 
oceanic migration, though still inclined to ! 
a former land-connection. In 1881 Hooker ; 
made g(M)graphical distribution the subject < 
of his address as president of the geo- i 
graphical section at the jubilee meeting of 1 
the British Association at York. i 

With the completion of the ‘Genera i 
Plantarum * in 1883 Hooker was able to i 
make a determined attack on his ‘ Flora of s 
British India,’ commenced with the colla- 1 
bpration of other botanists in 1856. This j 
was completed in seven volumes in 1897 ; ^ 
the number of species actually described \ 


i approaching 17.000. TJie la: t four volumes 
> were almost wholly from I. is owm hand; 
1 the Orchuhw alone occu})ied him for two 
. years. 

His health began to fail, aiK 1 under medical 
advice ho rofirod from the directorship of 
Kew ill 1885 to a house W'hi< h he had built 
for himself at Sunningdale. Wdiile relieved 
of oflicial cares he was able to continue 
his scientiiic work at Kew with renewed 
strength. 

.Shortly before his death Darwin had 
('xpressed a wish to aid ‘ in some way the 
scienfitic work carried on at Kew.’ This 
took the sha]K* of the ‘Index Keweusis,’ 
a cataIogu(‘ of all puhlished n.iuies of iilanfs 
with bibliographical reference's and their 
native count ries. The preyiara 1 ion entrust ed 
to Air. Daydon Jackson in ISS2 occupied 
him for ten years; the; printing took from 
1892 to 1895, during wdiieh time Hooker 
imposcnl on himself the hibnrious task rjf 
revising tlw' whole. 

In 181)(> Hooker edited the* ‘Journal ’of 
.Sir Joseph Banks during Cook’s tirst voyage 
from a Ir’anscript in the British Museum 
m.adt' by In's aunts, Daw'soii Turner’s 
daught(‘rs, the original having disappeared ; 
this transerij)t' is now' Irarisl erred to the 
Mit(;hell Library at .Sydney. 1 li* tbt n under- 
took (1898 -1900) the completion of Trimen’s 
‘ Handbook of the Flora of (Geylori.’ In 
the ‘ fniperial Gazetteer of India’ (1907) 
h(* gave his final conclusions on the Indian 
flora, published in advance in 1904. His 
last literary effort was ‘ a sketch of the 
life and labours’ of his father (Ann, of 
Bot. 1902). 

Hooker’s position in the history of 
botanical science wdll rest in the main on 
his work in geographical distribution. 
His reputation has amply fulfilled Darwin’s 
early prophecy. It is difficult to say 
whether it is more remarkable for his 
contributions to its theory or to its data.. 
Do Candolle’s classical work, ‘ G6ographie 
Botaniquo raisonneo,’ published in 1855, 
raised problems wdiich he left unanswered ; 
Hooker solved them. ^As Asa Gray has 
justly said ; ‘ De Candolle’s great work 
closed one epoch in the history of the 
subject, and Hooker’s name is the first 
that appears in the ensuing one.’ As a 
systematist, his w'orks exMbit a keen 
appreciation of affinity and a consistent 
aim at a uniform standard of generic and 
specific definition. As with his predecessor 
Robert Brow'ii [q. v.], this was accom- 
panied by great morphological insight, ft 
was exhibited in his early palaeontological 
work and in numeroifs studies of reiio^arkable 
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plants tliroufrhoiit life. His explanatioii 
of tlic orif^in of tbo pitdier in Nfjymtlu'i 
is substantially aeeopted. In 1 Still la* 
produced liis great paper on the iSoiitli 
African W dwilschia, >vliich Darwin Ihoiiglit 
‘a V('get abli' ornithorhyiidiin ’ and Asa 
(^ray ‘the must wonderful discovery, in a 
botanical point of view,’ of the century. 
In lii.s last years lie found recreation in 
studying the copious material which the 
exploration of Kastc'rn Asia su])iilied in 
tlie genus Impatiena (balsams). They were 
tlie subject of thirteen pajicrs, the last- only 
appearing shortly after his di'ath. Begin- 
ning with l.'h”) spt'cies in lS(i2, ho iinally 
was able to rerognisc some /500. 

The eniiiK'iiee of his work received general 
recognition. 1Io received hoiioiary degrees 
from Oxford, ( ^ambriflge, Dublin, Edinburgh 
^ and Olasgow. I lo was croatcnl C. B. in 18()9 ; 
K.C.S.I. in 1S77 ; G.C.S.L in 1897 ; in 1907 
the Order of Me rit was personally presentetl 
to him at Siiniiijigdalc on behalf of King 
Edward VJl on his ninetieth birthday, and 
ho had t he Prussian pour le mh'ile. From the 
Rt)yal Society he received a ro^^al medal in 
1854, the Copley in 1887, and the Darwin in 
1892 ; from the Society of Arts iho Albert 
medal in 1882; from the Geographical their 
Founder’s medal in 1884, and from tlie Man- 
chester i^liilosophieal its medal in 1898; from 
the Linneaii in 1888, one specially struck 
on the completion of the ‘ Flora of British 
India' in 1898, and that struck on the 
occasion of the Darwin celebration in 1908 ; 
in 1907 he was the sole recipient from the 
Royal Swedish Academy of the medal to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the birth 
of Linneeus. He was one of tho eight 
aasocih Strangers of the French Academic 
des Sciences, and member of other scientifio 
societies throughout the world. 

Hooker was five foot eleven inches in 
height and spare and wiry in figure. There 
are portraits hy George Richmond (1855) in 
the possession of his son 0. P. Hooker, hy 
the Hon. John Collier at tho Royal Society, 
and by Sir Hubert von Herkomor at the 
linnean, and a bronze medallion modelled 
from life by Frank Bowcher for tho same 
society. He possessed great poweft of 
physical endurance, and could work con- 
tinuously with a small amount of sleep. 
In temperament he was nervous and 
high-strung; ho disliked public speaking, 
though when put to it he could speak with 
a natural dignity and some eloquence. He 
completely outlived some heart trouble in 
nitd^o life (doubtless of rheumatic origin). 
His mental powers retained unabated 
vigour and activity until tho end. The 
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Slimmer of 1911 cnfooblod him. What 
.S(*(*med a temporary illness compelled liim 
at last to remain in bi'd. lie ])aRaed away 
unexpectedly in his sleep at midnight at 
his house at Siinningdale on 10 Dec. 1911. 

TIhj de.an and cJiapler of Westminster 
offered with public approval the homnir of 
burial in the Abbey, vvliorc it would have 
been titling that his ashes should be })laced 
near Darwin. But at his own express(‘d 
wish ln‘ was interred at K(wv, the scene of 
his labours. 

Hooker Avaa tw ice married ; (1) in 1851 to 
, Frances Harriet (d. 1874), eldest daughter 
of .John Stevens 11 enslow'fq.v.], by Avhom lie 
left four sons and two surviving daughters ; 
(2) in 1870 to Hy.aeinlli, only daughter of 
William Samuel Symonds [cp v.], and widow * 
of Sir William Jardiiie, seventh baronet 
Lq. V.], by Avhom ho left two sons. 

[Personal knowledge; ( Jardeiu'rs’ Chnniielo, 
16 Dee. HHI to 30 .Jan. 1912; Kew Ihilletin. 
1912, pp. I-:U (with bibliography) ; Jafo 
and Lettc^rs of Charles ].)ar\\in, 3 vols. 1887 
(eitetl as Ij.H.), and More Ix.tters of Charles 
Darwin, 2 vols. 1903 (M.B.). | ^W. T-J), 

HOPE, JOHN ADRIAN LOUIS, 
seventh Earl of Hopetoun and tirst 
Marquis of JaM.rniaow (1860-1908), 

* tirst governor-general of tho common- 
I wealth of Australi.a, J)()ni at Hopetoun 
I on 25 Scj)t. 1860, was elilest sou of John 
Alexander Hope, sixth earl of Hopetoun, 
by his wife JCtlielrcd Ann, daiigliter of 
Charles Thomas Samuel Bircli-Reynardson 
of Holy well-hall, Lincolnshire. l£o suc- 
ceeded to tho earldom in 1873 and was 
educated at l^ton. Alter leaving school 
ho travelled in tho East and in America 
Hopetoun, who identified liimself with the 
conservative party, was a lord-in-waiting 
to Queen Victoria in Lord Salisbury’s first 
and second administrations (1885^ and 
1886-9). At tho same time ho took a 
strong interest in Scottish affairs. He 
became deputy-lieutenant of the counties 
of Linlithgow, Lanark, Haddington and 
Dumfries. hVom 1887 to 1889 lia acted as 
high commissioner to the general assembly 
of tho Church of Scotland, and discharged 
his duties with ease and hospitality. 

In spite of physical weakness and strong 
attachment to domestic life and sport, 
Hopetoun’s public career was mainly 
spent in appointments overseas. In 
September 1889 he became governor of 
Victoria, Australia, receiving at tho same 
time the honour of G.C.M.G. Ho was i4 
office during the financial crisis, due to ex- 
cessive speculation in lands, which began 
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ill I8!)I, iittaiiK'd fonnicI.‘il)I<- ])ro|)(>rli«)iis 
ill 1892, wh(‘u tlio ^^oviTmncnt sanctiuiiod a 
moratorium of five days iociiahlo the banks 
to colleet Hieir nsonrees, and reaehi'd its 
height in tlie Jbllowiii^ year. Ifopetoiin 
liandlcd witli discrctinii the iiiinislerial re- 
eonsInietioiiM uliieli were necessitated by 
j>()jMilar discontent. Ife also generously 
ac(|uiese(‘d in tlie rednetion of his salary 
from lt),Ot)t)/. to 7(M)I)/. A fnrtlier proposal 
for its reduction to .0000/. was reseind(‘d 
by the government after it had beiMi 
carried in t he asstmibly. I ropelonii’s accessi- 
bility and keen interest in horse-raeing and 
other forms of sport admirably fitted him 
for his post. In March ISOo Iiis term of 
^ oflice came to an end. 

On his return honu^ }u‘ was pay- 
master-general in Tiord Salisbury’s third 
administration from 1895 to 1898, when 
he siieeeedeil the earl of Lathom as lord 
chamberlain. In 189.0, too, he stoorl as 
unionist candidate for the hud rectorship 
of (dasgow University, but was d<“feated by 
Mr. Asipiitli. In the same year Hopetoun, 
who had'Tv'Iwavs shown a ke<‘n intiTest in all 
thatc(mcern(‘(rslhj)s and sailors, was elected 
president of the Institution of Naval 
Architects in sueeession to J.<ord Jlrassi'y, 
who had taken his jdace in Victoria, and 
in 1890 he accompanied the members 
on a visit to Germany. Jfo discharged his 
arduous duties with tact and success for 
live years, presiding over the International 
Congress of Naval Arcliitects, opened in 
London by King Kdward Vll (when Prince 
of Wales) in 1897. 

On tlio creation of tin; commonw ealth of 
Australia Hopetoun seemed indicated by 
colonial o})inion as t he first governor-general, 
and tho oflice was conferred on Inin in 
Au^st 1900. He was made Knight of the 
Thistle and C.C.V.O. On liis way out lie 
visited India, where he had a severe attack 
of tyjdioid fever. Landing at Sydney, 
w here he was received w ith great enthusiasm, 
on 10 Dee. 1900, ho invited Sir William 
Lync, the premier of New^ South Wales, to 
form tho first federal ministry, and on his j 
fadnre he had recourse to (Sir) Edmund 
Harton, also of New^ South Wales. On 
1 Jan. 1901 he represented tho queen- 
empress at tho inauguration of the Australian 
commonwealth, and at the opening of the 
federal parliament by King George V (when 
Duko of Cornwall and York) on 7 May, 
he delivered an address, declaring that a 
coinimm tariff, wliich ‘ must operate pro- 
tectively as W'cll as for tho production of 
revenue,’ would be the first wbrk of the 
iKwv parliament. His hospitality and felicity 


of speech hngt'ly contributed to the success 
of the royal tour (Siu Donai d MArKKNZiE 
Wai.laok, Thr \V(h of Empiii . 1902). The 
governor-general travelh'd fn cly from state 
to .stale, placing himself in touch with the 
various inleri'sts. His reJa lions with his 
ministtus were liarnionioiH, tliongli he 
he.sitated l«»ng over the alien immigration 
restriction hill, passed to carry into effect 
the ‘ w'liite Australia ’ feelin j, and did not 
give it liis consent until Jlccmiber 1901. 

Hopetoun had pointed out from the first 
that his salary of 10,000/. was insufiieicMit 
fur his position. Ilut an atlem])t to 
sii])plem('nf it hy coot ril)iiti< >ns from the 
.states failis I and a hill Ibi* it -, iiierease was 
rejected on I May 1902. ( onseqiiently 

Hopc'toini asked for his recall by the 
imperial government, and his resignation 
was annonnc(‘(l in 1h(^ senat(‘ on 14 May 
1902 to the general .surprise and regret. 
On 17 July li(‘ left Australia amid demon- 
strations of popular sympathy. Oil his 
r(‘furn home Hopetoun was created manjuis 
of Linlithgow^ on 27 Oct. 1902. 

For some time after his recall Linlithgow 
took little fiart in jmhlie life, hut on 8 ivb. 
iOO.^ he hecamo soerctaiy of state for 
Scotland in Mr. Jlalfour’s administration, 
and held ofiiee until the resignation of tlio 
government in tJio following December,. 
Two years before, the price (122,500/.) at 
which ho had sold Rosyth to the govern- 
ment, for the purpose of constructing a 
naval base, received unfavourable criti- 
cism ; but tlic ministerial defence was that 
the amount was little above tho valuation, 
and that the dilTcrcnce would have gone in 
costs if recourse had been had to compul- 
sory purchase after arbitration (Hansard, 
4th scries, vol. exxiv. cols. 120(1-1282, and 
vol. ex.w. col. 095). 

linlitligow^ died at Pan, after a year’s 
illness, on 29 Feb. 1908. As became an 
ardent Scotsman, JJnlit.hgow^ w^as brigadier- 
general of tlie Royal Company of Archers 
and served in tho Jjanarkshire yeomanry. 
He rode vigorously but unluckily to hounds, 
and kept both harriers and beagles. 

He married in 1880 irei*sey Alice, tliird 
daugliter of Dayrollcs Blakeney Eveleigh- 
de-Mole>ms, fourth Lord Ventry, by whom 
he had i.ssue two sons and one daughter. 
He was succeeded by his elder son, Victor 
Alexander Jolin, eighth earl of Hopetoun, 
born in 1887. 

His jiortrait, by Robert Brough, w'a.s 
presented to him in 1904, after his return 
from Australia, by Linlitligowshiro and the 
adjoining counties. Lord Rosebery, always 
a closii friend, making the presentation ; 
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it is now at llopctouii House. and ‘ Gnd is gone U[)’ won llio Gresham 

Jlosehery also, on 5 Oct. 101 1, iinveili*d at prize medals in 18.‘1S and IStO respectively. 
Linlil lij^ow a statue of tlic marquis l>y His two siTviees in A and F, and many of 


Sir (Jei»ri^e Fr.impton, H.A. Lord Linlith- 
gow, said Lord Los(‘l)ery on tliat occasion, 
regarded himself as unequal to high onie(\ 
but proved himself ‘more than adequate’ 
(The (> (Jet. 1011). A second statue, 

by l>(‘rnie Lhifid, R.S.A., erected in Mel- 
houriie, was unveiled by Sir Jolin Fuller, 
governor of \ ietoria, on 15 June 1011. A 
cartoon by “ kSj)y ’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
Lair’ in lOOt). 

|Tlie aii<l file Scotsman, 2 March 

1008; 'rraiisMi fions of Iiislitulion of Naval 
Architects, iJHlS.J L. (?. S. 

HOPE, LAURENX’E, psemdonym. |Sc(* 
Nk'olson, Mrs. Violet Adel.\ (18()5-100I), 
lioetess. I 

HOPETOIIN, seventh Eaul ok. h^ee 
Jfoi'E, tIoiiN Adhivn Loeis (IS(»Od008), 
first governor-getK'ral of Australia.] 

HOPKINS, EDWARD JOHN (1818- 
1001), organist, born at Westminster on 
00 ilunc 1818, was son of ({eorge Hopkins 
(1789-1800), a clarinet ])layor. John Ho|i 
kins (1822-1900), organist of Rocheste 
cathedral, and Thomas Hijpkins (J. 1803), 
organ builder, were his brothers. Edward 
Hopkias (1818'-1842), oiganist*of Armagh 
cathedral, and John Jiarkin Hopkins, 
Mus.Doo. [q. V.], organist successively of 
Rochester cathedral (1841-56), and of 
Cambridge University (1856-73), were his 
cousins. After serving as a chorister at 
the Cliapel Royal, St. James’s, from 1826 
to 1834, Hopkins was organist iii turn of 
Mitcham church, Surrey, from 1834, of St. 
Peter’s, Islington, from 1838, and of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick Street, from 1841. 

In October 1843 ho was elected organist at 
the Temple church, London, and remainerl 
there for fifty-five years. On completing 
his jubilee in 1893 ho received a valuable 
testimonial from the benchers, and on his 
retirement in 1898 was made lion, organist. 
He sang at Westminster Abbey in the 
choir at the coronation of William IV 
in 1831 and at Queen Victoria’s diaihond 
jubilee celebration in 1897. 

Ho rcccivcu the honorary degree of 
Mus.Doc. from^ the archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1882, and from the University of 
Toronto in 1880. 

Hopkins was an excellent organist and 
a fine extern] loraneous player. His com- 
positions, though neither numerous nor of 
large calibre, are always melodious and 
pleasing. His antheins ‘ Out of the Deej) ' 


his chaids and hymn tunes, which number 
KiO, have obtained world- wide celebrity. 

Hopkins was one of (he first to issue a 
seri(*s of elaboralt? arrangements for the 
organ. For the serrices a1- (ho Temj)lo 
chiireh he arranged and (?dif-ed a ‘ B(K)k 
of R(*spoiLses,’ and a collection of chants, 
all of which uerc incor])ora(ed in the 
‘ Temple (.’hureh Choral Ser\dce Book * 
(1867; 2nd edit. 1880) and the ‘Temple 
Psalter’ (1883). He also issued a collec- 
tion of ‘ 1(55 singlechantsof the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th (aMituries’ and ‘single 
(;hants with additional harmonies for 
unison use.’ If is historical prefaces to 
the Tem|)lc service books exhibit much 
scholarly r('seareh. He also edit(‘d IhirceH’fl 
organ music and sciveral volumes for 
the Musical Antiquarian Socket y, and 
contributt'd many musical articles to 
the press. As an authority on organ 
construetimi Ifopkins was without an 
equal, and standard rank has. W..g been 
accorded his book, ‘ The (/rgan, its His- 
tory and (Construction ’ (1855; third edit, 
with Dr. Rinibault, 1877). 

Hopkins di(‘d on 4 Feb. 1901, and was 
interred in Hampstead cemetery. Ho 
married in 1845 Sarah Lovett, by whom 
he had four sons and five daughters. 

ITlio Life and Works of Edward John Hop- 
kins, by Dr. C. W. Pearce, 1910 ; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music; private information.] J. 0. B. 

HOPKINS, JANE ELLICE (1836- 
1904), social refornuT, born at Cambridgo 
on 30 Oct. 1836, was younger dauglitcr of 
William Hopkins [q. v.], mathematician 
and geologist, by his second wife, Caroline 
Boys. 

Educated by her father, she develojied 
a faculty for scientific thinking, combined 
with poetic insight, humour, and religious 
fervour. Devoting herself to social reform, 
she hold, when about twenty, large meetings 
of navvies w ho were employed in a suburb 
of Cambridge. A club and institute were 
built through her cfTorts. Elihu Burritt, the 
American writer, attested the power of her 
addresses in his ‘Seed Lives’ (1863). In 
1 865 she published ‘ English Idylls and other 
Poems,’ (ledicated to her iather, ‘ to whom 
I owe all r am.’ After his death in 1866, 
an incurable illness caused her at intervals 
acute sulTering but failed to afTect her spirit. 
Removing with lu^r mother to Brighton, 
she wrote ‘Active Service’ (1872^) and 
other ])amphlets in aid of Sarah Robinson’s 
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SolcJiors’ Inatitutc, Portsmoulli. After a 
ye.'ir abroad, mfidf*., ai bYcsli water, tho 
lujquaintancc (>f Jjilia Margaret Cameron 
[q. v. |, Ceorge Frederiek Watts |(|.v. Suppl. 
il], and Charles Tennyson Turner Th-v.]. 

J hiring 1S72 slui nu*! Janies Hinton jq. v.J, 
under whose iii<*dical training and at whose 
request she eniharktsl on her lihiwork — the 
endeavour to rais(i llie moral slandaid of 
th(? coniniunit}', and to secure the h'gal 
protection of tlie young from ill-usage. 

At Hinton’s dt'ath in 1875 she edit<‘d his 
‘ Lite and J^etbTs,’ and for ten years she 
arduously wrottJ and lectured through tho 
three kingdoms on tho theine of pure Jiving. 
Engaged on wliat Ceorge. Macdonald pp v. 
vSuppl. 11 1 called her ‘ griiat sad work.’ she 
jKldressed huge meetings of mcm in Edin- 
burgh, Newcasth', Cateshead, Sunderland, 
Carlishs Swansea, CarditT, Hull, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Dublin, and of mill-girls 
in Halifax. Although personally frail and 
insigniticanl, she exc'rted over her audiemec's 
an instantaneous inlluenee by virtue of her 
beautiful voi(;e, spiritual intensity, and 
absence '..eJJ[-conscioiisness or sent imeu- 
tality. Among those who aided Ikt work 
were Jiishop IJghtfoot, who said she did 
the Wiirk of ten men in the tinus and 
]lisho))S Wilkinson, Maclagan, and Eraser. 
Of ‘True Manliness,’ ono of her many 
pamj)hlets whieh appeanxl anonymously, 
300, dOO co])ies noro sold in a year. Her 
efforts led t>o an amc*.ndment in 1880 of tho 
Industrial Schools Act, which renden'd tho 
jirotection of childnm under sixteen legally 
j)ossible, and they helped to pass the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of J886. 

Tho aim of lujr work w^as preventive 
while that of Mrs, Josopliino Duller [(j. v. 
Suppl. II] was rcmcdiaL With Bishop 
Lightfoot’s help she founded tho AMiito 
Loa^e in 1886, and saw England and 
tho Colonics doltod over with branches. 

In 1888 failure of health compelled her 
activo work to ceaso. During illness she 
wrote ‘The Power of Womanhood; or 
Mothers and Sons’ (1899), and in 1902 
‘ Tho Story of IJfo * (2nd edit. 1 903), a book 
of instruction for tho young based on 
natural history and physiology, of which 
7000 copies were sold in a year. She died 
. on 21 August 1904 at Brighton, and was 
buried there. 

Among her other writings arc : 1. ‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Work among Working- 
men,’ 1875; 4th edit. 1882. 2. ‘Rose 

Turquand,’ a novtJ, 1876. 3. ‘ Notes on ; 
Penitentiary Work,* 1879. 4. ‘ Christ the ! 
Consoler, Comfort for the Siok,* with intro- j 
duction by tho Bishop of Carlisle, 1879 ; j 


7th edit. 1904. 5. ‘Preventive Work, or 
the Care of our Cirls,’ 1881. 0. ‘Village 

Morality,’ 1882. 7. ‘Legal Protect ien for 
tlm Young,’ 1882. 8. ‘Crave Moral Ques- 

tions addressed to the Men and Women 
of England,’ 1882. 9. ‘ Autumn Swallows, 
a book of lyrics.’ 1883. .10. ‘ The Present 

Moral Crisis, 1880. 11. ‘C iris’ (3ubs and 

I Recreative Evening Homes,’ 1887. 

I [Life by Rosa M. Barrett, 1907 ; 3’lie ’rim(\s, 
24 Aug. 1904; Cuardian, 31 Aug. 100 b] 

0. F. S. 

HOrWOOD,CHARLES HIOXRY (1829- 
1904), recorder of Liverptiol. bom at 47 
Ghanecry Lane, London, on 20 July 1829, 
was fifth son, in a family of eight sons and 
I four daugliters, of John Stoplien Spindler 
Hop\vood ( 1 705 1 808), solieitoi-. of Chaneory 
I Lane, by liis wife Mary Ann (1709-1843), 

1 dangliter of JoJin Toole of Dublin. After 
! education successively at a ])rivato school, 

; at King’s College School, and at King’s 
College, Ijondon, ho beeamo a student at 
the Middle Temple on 2 Nov. 1850, and 
was called to tho bar on 0 Juno 1853. He 
joincid tho northern circuit and oblaimxl 
a good practice. He took silk in 1874, and 
was elected a bemJier of his inn in 1876, 

: becoming ‘ reader ’ in 1885, and tn?asurer 
in 1895. He edited two scries of reports 
of ‘ Registriition Cases ’ ; the first series 
(1863-7), in which he collaborated with 
F. A. Philhriek, appeared in 1868, and the- 
second series (1868 -72), in which he colla- 
borated with E. J. Coltman, appeared in 
1872-9 (2 vols.). 

In 1874, and again in 1880, Hopwood 
was elected mcml)or of parliament for 
Stockj)ort in the liberal interest. He was 
defeated in the same constituency at the 
general election in 1 885. In 1892 ho was 
j elected for the Middleton division of Lan- 
cashire and sat till 1895. During Glad- 
stone’s short ministry of 1886 Hopwood 
was appointed recorder of Liverpool. 

Throughout liis public life Hopwood 
supported energetically and with singular 
tenacity and consistency tho principle of 
I personal liberty. Ho was a loyal supporter 
I of radical measures, but at the time of 
J his death ho was justly described as 
I ‘ the last of those liberals who wore all for 
' freedom — freedom from being made good 
I or better as well as freedom from worse 
: oppression ; freedom from state control ; 

■ freedom from the tyranny of tho multitude, 

; as well as from fussy, meddlesome legisla- 
tion.* In parliament he opposed unrelent- 
ingly the Contagious Diseases Acts and 
the Vaccination Acts, denying that it was 
justifiable to curtail the^ personal liberty 
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of Buuh pciwMis as choso to expose lliem- 
selvcs and otlnTs to risks of infection. As 
recorder ho discon lugcd proseeutioiLs for 
such olTonees as keeping disorderly Jionses. 
T(»vvards tlio end of his life lie spoke 
with indignation of an Act forbidding 
— on the grniind of pnhlie safety -the 
carrying <if pistols witliout- a licence. Ifo 
was also a constant advocate in the Hoiise 
of Commons of trade unions, and of the 
reform of tli<i laws then regulating the 
relation of ma - ter and servant. While at the 
bar ho constantly tlefondcd trades unionists 
who were pioseeiited for olTences against 
the Consj)ira( y Acts, and songlit to ])rotect 
lh(3 funds of the union from legal distraint-. 
As r(‘corder ol Liverpool he made hiniself 
the protagonist of the current reaction 
from greater to less severity in awarding 
punishment for crime. In his own court 
he carried tli(3 remission of severity to a 
pitch which his friends could not justify. 
Ho claimed that by his substitution of 
sentences of about three montlis' imprison- 
ment for sentences of about seven years* 
penal servitude ho greatly diminished 
crime Avithin his jurisdiction ; hut in quot ing 
statistics hi su])port of this contention ho 
made no alloAViinco for the facts that the 
magistrates, disapproving of his iiitom- 
pcrance in reform, committed to the assizes 
many persons who would naturally have 
been sent for trial to his sessions, and them- 
selves dealt summarily Avith very many 
more. He proposexl legislation in favour 
of sJiort sentences, and in 1897 he founded 
the Rornilly Society to refcjrrn the criminal 
law and prison administration. Ho sought 
to establish a court of appeal in criminal 
cases. Ho was a warm advocate of an 
extension of the suffrage to all adults, 
including women. 

Hopwood was a man of handsome 
features and good presence, wore a full 
black beard, and preserved an almost 
juvenile complexion to the end of his life. 
He had the power of attracting the warm 
personal regard of many of his friends 
who considered his exaggerated insistence 
upon his OAvn opinions to bo mischievous. 
Ho died unmarried at Northwick Ixidge, 
St. John’s Wood Road, N.W., on 14 Oct. 
1904, and his remains, after cremation at 
Golder’s Green, were buried in a family 
grave at Kensal Green. A portrait in oib 
by Jam 3 ni Brooks belongs to HopAVood’s j 
younger brother. Canon llopwood, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

Hopwood edited ; 1. ' Observations on the 
Constitution of the Middle Temple,* 1896. 
2. 'A Calendar of the Middle Temple 


I Records,’ 1903. 3. * JMidiile Templo Records,’ 
: 1904. 

(The Times, 17 and 19 Oo,(. 11)04; Mon of 
Hic Time, 1898; Foster’s Men at the Bar; 

: personal know leilge.] 

! HORNBY. .TAJIES JOHN (1820-1009), 
pn^vost of Eton, horn at WiiiAvick, Lanca- 
shin*. on 18 Dee. 1826, Avas younger son of 
Admiral Sir Phip])s Hornby [(p v.] by his 
Avife Sophia Marica, danghlor of Lieulciiant- 
gencral tlohn Biirgoyne (1722-1792) |q. v.j. 
Honiby AA'as cnterecl as an oppidan at Ebm 
in 1838, and after a siiecossful (farcer as a 
scholar and as a cricketer Avent to Balliol 
C/ollege, Oxford, in 1845, whore ho on joyed 
similar success in the schools and as an 
athlete. He gained a first class in the 
final classical school in 1849, and roAA’od 
in tho Oxford Eight in 1849 and 1861. 
Graduating B.A. in 1841L in Avliich year 
, ho Avas elcctod a fouiuler*s felloAV of Brasc- 
j noso College, and procet'diug M.A. in 18.51, 
j ho Avas principal of Bishop Cosin’s Hall 
I at Durham University from 1853 to 1864, 
j AAlien ho returned to Oxforjlt r^fid* took up 
. Avork at Brasenoso as junior bursar. In 
1867 ho AA’^as ajipoiutcd second master at 
I Winchester, but shortly after AA^as selected 
I for the important post of headmaster 
I of Eton on tho resignation of Archdeacon 
I Balslon. For several generaf-it)ns tho hoad- 
I master had Ijcen an Eton colleger and 
i scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
! at Eton was tho subordinate t)flicer of the 
; provost. Since 18()1 a royal commission 
I had been engaged in an inquiry into tho 
' administration of tho great public schools 
I of England with special reference to 
Eton CJollego. As a result of tliis com- 
mission tho whole administration of Eton 
College was changed, and placed in the 
hands of a new governing body under now 
statutes. Tho old conniection between Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, was made 
less binding, and tho powers of tho provost 
of Eton were very considerably curtailed. 
The headmaster’s position became one of 
increased independent authority. In these 
altered circumstances Hornby entered on 
his duties as headmaster of Eton early in 
1868. I'he appointment of an oppidan, 
an Oxonian, and a gentleman of high 
breeding and aristocratic birth, who had 
not served his apprenticeship as an *Eton 
master, marked the new era in tho history 
of tho school. In accordance with the 
spirit of tho ago and the new statutes 
many reforms were introduced by Hornby 
into the school curriculum. He was, how- 
ever, a progressive rather than a radical 
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refonner, with a tendency l‘-> l>ee(>nio more 
conservative as years wont on. In matters 
of strict disci [)]in(‘, hot.Ii with assistant- 
masters and hoys, he did not escape eriti- 
cism, occasionally hostile in tone, hiit liis 
innate ^ood-hreedin^ and tael. Ins courtesy 
and Hylllpatlleli(^ manner, toe(‘lher with a 
Htron;^ sense of genuim* humour, enahled 
him to mainfain a personal popularity. 
In Jtily 1SS4 Hornhy cease<l to he h(‘ad- 
master on heiiij' appoint(‘d prova>.st in 
KU(;cession to Charles Old Coodford [q. v.]. 
He held the dignilied and less arduous post 
of provost until his d<'ath at Rton on2Xov, 
lt)6y. J[(i was buried in the Eton cenu'lery. 
He married in 1801) Augusta JOliza, 
daughter of the Rev. .1. C. Evans of Stoke 
I’oges. She died in 1801, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. 

Hornhy was of handsome appearance, I 
and retained his laulily vigour throughout 
life. From ISol to 1807 ho distinguished j 
hims('lf as ono of the pioneers of Alpine 
elimhing, and was a meinher of the Alpine 
Club from Dc'cember 1804 until his 
death. .K/^^^^made iminy new ascents, 
whi(!Ji called iHt- the highest physical and 
mental (pia lilies in a mountaineer. After 
his appointment to Eton, his athh'tio feats 
were chicHy eonlined to sUntiiifx. in which 
ho was an accomplished prolieieut up to 
the date of his death. Although he did 
not pretend to any literary gifts, he w%as 
an aecomplislual scholar and an admirable 
public sp<*aker. Hornhy, who proceeded 
.D.l). at Oxford in IStil) and was made 
hoii. D.C.li. of Durham in 1882, was 
appointed honorary chai)lain to Queen 
Victoria in 1SS2, and in 1901 to King 
Edward Vll, who made him C.V.O. in 
1904. A portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
is in the provost’s lodge at Eton College. 

A monunu'ntal brass to his memory is in 
the ante-ehapel. 

liiie Times, 3 Nov. 1009 ; Lj^e s History 
of Eton College ; Brasenoso Coll(Jg(J Register, 
Oxfonl Hist. Soe., 1909; Kton under 
lloniby, by O.E. fi.e. H. S. Salt|; Alpine 
ilournal, xxv.. No. 187 ; personal knowledge.] 

L. C. 

HORNIMAN, EKEDEHKJK JOHN 
(183;>-100()), founder of the Horniman 
Museum, horn at Bridgwater on 8 Oct. 
1835, was second son of J(din Horniman of 
Bridgwater by his wife Ann, daughter of 
Thomas {Smith of Witney, Oxfordshire, 
llis parents belonged to the Society of 
Friends and ho was educated at the Friends’ 
School, Croydon (founded in 1702). Af tor join- 
ing the large tea-packing business founded 
at Newport, I.W., by his father and moved 


. to Wormwood St., London, ls.'>2 (now W. 
! H. anti F. J. Ilonuman & Co.. Limited), he 
travelled cxhuisivi'ly in the e;i.st and west, 
: during a period of forty years, collecting 
.objects illiistralivo of the natural history, 

; arts, and maniifaet ures of the v orld. TJicso 
I he jilaeed in his ])rivato residfnee, Surrey 
I House, Forest Mill, and first opened tho 
! exJiihitinn to tho public on 21 l)cc. 1890. 

I About 1870 h(^ n'uioved to Surrey Mount 
! adjoining, here he made additions in 1893. 
On 1 June 1895 the enlarged building, with 
surrounding grounds of live* acres, was 
: freely ojx'ned It) the public. Horniman 
compiletl a guide for visitois, and cun- 
])lo 3 'etl a curator and librarian as well 
as a naturalist. The collection and the 
visitors increased rapidly, and in 1897 
Horniman (‘reeled at a cost of 40,000/. 
a new anti handsome edifice near at hand 
from the designs of C. Harrison Town- 
send, F.R.I.B.A., having on the t^xhuior 
wall a mosaic t)anel, thirty-two feet by ten 
fetd, d(‘sigjud by R. Aiming Bell to re- 
pr(‘S(‘nt the course of human life, anti a 
memorial tablet by W. Fomeroy, 
A.R.A. ; a bronze fountain by J. W. Rollins 
was given by Horniman’s son. Finally in 
I 1901 Horniman presented bis museum and 
surrounding estate to the London county 
council. The museum is now a lecture 
centre, and an annual report is issuo^l. A 
now lecture hall and reading room, erected 
at the mus(‘um by bis son, was opened on 
28 Jan. 1912. 

Horniman was liberal M.P. for tho 
Falmouth andPtmryn boroughs (1895-1904). 
Ho died in London on 5 March 1906. Ho 
married (1) on 3 Juno 1859 Rebekah, 
daughter of .lohii Emslie of Dalslon ; (2) on 
30 Jan. 1897 Minnie Louisa, daughter of 0. 
W. Bennett of Charlton, Kent. His son by 
the first marriage, Emslie John Horniman, 
w’as liberal M.P. for Chelsea (1906-10), and 
his only daughter, Annie Elizabeth Fredfcrica 
Horniman, is the founder of the Irish 
'riieatre, Dublin, and of tho Repertory 
Tlmatre, Manchester. His portrait by 
William Henry Margetson w'as exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1897. 

['rho 'rimes, 6 March 1906 ; WIkVs Who, 
1906 ; An A(.‘count of tho Horniman ,Freo 
Museum and Recreation Grounds, Forest Hill 
(illustrated), 1901.] C. F. S. 

HORSLEY, JOHN CALLCOTT (1817- 
1903), painter, born in London on 29 Jan. 
1817, was elder son of William Horsley 
[q. V.], the well-known composer of glees, 
by his wife Elizabeth Hutchins, daughter 
of John Wall Callcott [q. v.], musical com- 
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poser, ] Mother uf Sir Auj^iisliifs Wall Calleott 
f V. J, { he pail 1 1 er. Horsley liad one brot her 
and three sisters, one of whom married 
Isam’ ard Kingdom l^ruiiel [q. v.]. Ho 
showed a bent towards pictorial art wliile 
still very young. His general (‘dueation 
wfis obtaine<l at a sehool on a silo now 
lilled by the e.»rmeli to convent and eliureh, 
Kensington, and Jiis early training as an 
artist at 8ass s academy in Hloumsbiiry. 
Ill duo time la*, became a stiulent at tiie 
Ko 3 ^al Academy, wliere ho won the gold 
medal in ‘ the. antique.’ Jieforo he was 
twenty ho earned tlio praiso ol* Sir David 
Wilkie for an ambitious picture called 
‘ Kent Day at liaddon Hall in tlio Sixteenth 
Century.’ TIk! first picture he cjxhibited 
was * liival Musicians,* but the first sent 
tothoKoyal Academy was ‘The Pride of tlui 
Village ’ (183V)), now in the Tato Gallery. 
Whih^ yet very young ho was appointed 
headmaster to tho figure class in tlui 
National School of D(\sign in Somerset 
House. In 1813, in 1844, and again in 
1847, ho was successful in winning prizes 
in tho competitions for employment in tho 
decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
tlio result of which w'as the painting of 
two hugo w'all-pictures, ‘ The Spirit of 
Keligion ’ and ‘Satan surprised at the 
Kar of Kve,’ in tho now palace. At Somer- 
leyton lio also painted two wall-pictures 
dealing with incidents in tho youth of 
Alfred tho Great. But largo historical 
pictures were not to his taste, and ids 
power of treating thorn w^as atTcctctl for the 
worse by his reluctance to go to the root 
of all laiow ledge of structure and move- 
ment, the study of the naked model. 
Against that study ho headed an abortive 
agitation in J885, w'hen tho spirit of tho 
Paris Salon was, he thought, invading 
Knglish ai’t too boldly, A letter by him 
(signed H.) in ‘ Tho Times ’ (2 May 1885), 
following one from ‘ A KritisJi Matron ’ a 
day^ earlier, led to a long and animated 
newspaper controversy. Horsley’s real pre- 
ference was for domestio scenes, conceived 
somewhat in the style of Terborch and Do 
Hooghc. Among tho best of these arc 
‘ Malvolio practising Deportment to* his 
own Shadow,’ ‘ Attack and Defence,’ ‘ Holy 
Communion,’ ‘ The Lost Found,’ ‘ The 
Gaoler’s Daughter,’ ‘Negotiating a Loan,’ 

‘ Le Jour des Morts,* and two pictures 
commissioned by tho Prince Consort, 

‘ L* Allegro ^ and ‘ 11 Pensieroso.‘ His 
* Healing Mercies of Christ ’ forms the altar- 
piece in the char el of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. He ' .so painted a few portraits, 
the best known and most accessible being 
’vOL. LXVIIL-HSUrP. H. 


that of Martin Colnaghi, in Hie National 
Gallery. Although painted when both artist 
and sitter wore very old men, tliis in some 
degree compensates by its vivacity and 
lidelity for its shortcomings as a work of 
art. Anotliiu* of his portraits is that of 
the Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of 
Battenberg) at tho ago of thirteen months. 

Horsley was electeil A.K.A. in 1855 
and K.A. in 1850. He will bo cliielly 
remembered at Hie Academy for the part 
he took ill organising the ('poeli-making 
series of ‘ Old Masters ’ at Burlington I louse. 
From 1875 to 181)0 he was tho moving 
spirit of these exliibitiiMis. Ho wjus inde- 
fatigable in searching for desirable picturc^j, 
and in persuading their owners to lend. For 
such duties he was remarkably well titled, 
b(‘irig at once extre-mely popular and yet 
quite ready witli his ' no ’ w hen inadmissible 
elaiins w’cre made on behalf t)£ this or that 
* masterpiece.’ Horsley was treasurer of 
tho Aoadimiy from 1882 to 1807, when ho 
retired from the aeli\o list of iic,.demieiaiis. 

In 1858 Horsley bouglit a house at 
Cranbrook, Kent, commissioiv*’.^ Jie then 
iiuknowTi Air. Norman Shaw to repair and 
add to it. TTiero seve.al of his more i iislie 
pictures were painted. 

Horsley inherited a lively interest in 
music and its professors. With many of 
Hie latter lie was intimate, osi^ecially with 
Mendelssohn, who, wlien in Dmdon, was 
his freiiuent visitor, in early life ho had 
suggested to his intimate friend, John 
Leech, many themes for his drawings 
in ‘ Punch.’ He died on 18 Oct. 1003, in 
his eighty -seventh year, at tho house in 
High How, Kensington, which had been tho 
pro[)crty of his family for nearly a century, 
and W'as buried at Kensal Green. Ho was 
twice married ; (1) in 1 847 to Klvira Walter ; 
(2) in 1854 to Rosamund, daugliter of 
Charles Haden, surgeon, of Derby and 
Dmdon, who survivi'd iiim with three sons 
and two daughters. His sons are Walter 
Charles Horsley, painter, Sir Victor Horsley, 
the surgeon, and Gerald Horsley, architect. 
Of two portraits by liLs eldest son, Walter 
Charles Horsley, one painted in 1801 is in 
the possession of Horsley’s widow; the 
other (c. 181)8) is at the Royal Academy, 
Burlington House. Before Ids death in 
1903 there w'as published Horsley’s ‘ Recol- 
lections of a Royal Academician’ (oijited 
by Mrs. Edmund Helps). 

[Horsley’s Recollections, 1903 ; Tho Times, 
20 and 23 Oct. 1903 ; Cat. Nat. QaLlory of 
British Art (Tato Gallery) ; Bpiclmann’s Hist, 
of Punch; Graves* Roy. Ac. and Brit. Inst. 
Exhibitors ; personal knowledge.] W. A. 
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HOSKINS, Sill ANTHONY IIILKY 
(IS:iS iKliiliral, born al North JVrrott 

iK*ar Ocwkonio, Soim-rsot, on I Sc'pt. 1S2S, 
was fourth sou of llcurv Hoskins (17tM)- 
187b), H'otor of North Pirrolt. I)y Ins wifo 
Mary, (lauj^htfT of the Kcv. WiJIiani Philips 
of MOntaouto. Tla* Somerset branch of the 
Hoskins family settled in tliat, county in th(‘ 
seventeenth century. Mary, daughter t)f 
Kieliard Hoskins, of a related branch of 
file family (of Heariiinster, Dorset), married 
Samu(‘l Hood and was moth(*r of the two 
admirals, Samuel Hood, lirst Lord H«>od 
|q. V.], and Alexaiifler Hood, first l^wd 
Hridport [q. v. |. hV<»m seliool at Win- 
chester Hoskins (‘utc'red Hu*, navy in April 
IS 12, takin*' with liim a proliei(Mi<^y in 
classical h'arninjr unusual at his early a.<(e. 
In his first shit), f onway, h(‘ is 

.sai<l, jirobably with souk* (‘xaj'iicrat ion, 
to have acted as ( Ireek coach to <uu‘ of 
the li(Mit(‘nants, Montagu liurrows |({. v. 
Suppl. II |. Jn thf‘ Ooinvay H»)>kins n‘- 
maiiUHl for some years, ])artieipatin^ in 
several fights with Arab slavers in the 
Mo7.amlfi'?p.iv*’nid in the attack on 'I'aina- 
fave ((Ji.oNVKS, vi. .‘Mo (I), Afterwards, in 
the President, \w eoutiuu<‘(l on th.e same 
station, employed on similar service. Oii 
]\ray 1811) he was Jiiade lieutenant, 
and whih< in the (Castor on th(* Patu* station 
was k'lit to Sir Henry Smith as A.D.P, 
during flu' Kallir w ar of I So I 2. In 1857 
he took the Slaney gunboat out to Ohina, 
find in her took part in the capture of 
(lanton on 28 Dee, 'Phis won for him his 
promotion to c«»mniander’s rank on 2t) b’eb. 
185S ; but remaining in the Slaney, he was 
in her in May in the gulf of Pe-cht*-li, and 
Avas pn‘S(‘nt at the reduction of the Taku 
forts and in the operatiojis in tlu* Pei-ho 
hvuling to fh(i occupation of ^rien-tsin. 
On 12 Dec. 180*1 lie was pnimoted to be 
caj)tain. In lS01)-72 he commanded the 
l^clipsc' on the North American station ; 
in lS7.‘L t tlu; Sultan, in the Channel fleet ; 
and in 1875-S was commodore in Australian 
wafers. in 1877 he was nominated a (Mb, 
became a rear-iuhniral on 15 June 1871), 
and from 1880 was fi lord corumi.s^ioiier of 
the admiralty, from which post he Avaa 
sent out to ihe ]\retIiteiTanean, where the 
Kgypfiaii troubles after the bombardment 
of Alexandria were urg(*ntly calling for 
reinforcements. On his return in the 
winter lie was nominated K.C.B., .and 
to .June 1885, when ho became vice- 
a<liniral, ho was superintendent of 
naval reserves, and was then for nearly 
four years again a lord commissioner of 
the o^iralty. From March 1889 ho was 


eoiiiniaiider-in-ehief in the Mediterranean 
till 20 pJuJie 181)1, wlien he was pro- 
moted admiral, and was ajipointed senior 
naval lord of the admiralt\. lie ntired 
on reaching the age limit, I S<‘pt. ISDJ. 
He was in)minated 0.0. lb on 17 Nov. 
I81)‘b In his retirement le* lived mostly 
in Lomh^n. taking much inlerest in naval 
and geographical societies (ill his death, 
whie-li took place at (!apel, near Dorking, 
on 21 .lime 11)01. He was buriisl at 
Norih JVrrott, wlasi the king and the 
admiralty were ollieially represented. His 
])orfrait was executed by He iiry Tanw’ortli 
Wells, K.A., ill 11)01 for Orillioii’s Club. 
A earie.itun* by ‘S])y’ ajipean^d iu ‘ V^anity 
Fair ’ (ISS5). St(‘rn, strict, and (‘veu severe 
in liisservie(‘ relations, be wa-: in his ])iivate 
and personal character oni‘ of the most 
genial of men. 

He married, on 27 Oet. 1 Sti."), l)or«)t Iu‘a 
Ann Fliza, second daughti'r uf lln‘ Kev. Sir 
(h'orge Sla,mp Hobinson, siwenlli baronet. 
She dii‘d on 7 Oct. ll)t)l, witliout issue. 

[Hoy.il Navy bi-its; 'riic Times, 2:!, 27 -Iumc 
IlHH ; (’lowes, Koyal N.ivv, v<>Is. vi. and vu., 
11)01 a.J ‘ d. K. L. 

HOWARD, OEOHOF JAMES, ninth 
EauL OF Oakusu-: I Dll), amateur 

artist, w'as th(‘ only son of (Jharl(‘s Went- 
worth (leorge Ifoward, lifth son of (leorge 
Howard, sixth earl [ip v.| and M.l*. for 
East Cumherlaiid, 1840-70, by his wife 
.Mary, second daughter of Sir .James l\arko, 
Baron Wensleydale |(j. v.j. ({I'orge William 
Fri'ch'i ick How^ard, seviaith (airl of (Jarlisle 
|q. V.J, the statesman, was his fathm-’s 
i‘ldest brother. Born in London on I J Aug. 
I84J, Howaid wms educated at b]toii and 
Trinity College, Camhiidge, where iu 1801 
lic^ was one of a hwv mulmgradiiates selected 
to join King Edward Vll wJu*u Prince of 
Wale.s in attendance at a private course of 
lectures on history by Charles Kingsley, 
lie graduated IbA. iu 1805. On the death 
of his father in 1870 lie w as elected liberal 
aM.P. for East Cumberland, lost the seat in 
1880, but regained it iu 1881 aiwl held it 
till 188.5. At the disruption of the ])arty 
ovel* Irisli liome rule he joined the liberal 
nnionists, but did not sit in the 1880 parlia- 
ment. He succeeded his uncle, William 
George lloivard (1808-1880), the invalid 
and bachelor ciglith earl of Carlisle, in 1889. 
In the House of Lords he continued to vote 
with the liberal unionists, wliilo his wife 
had become an ardent public worker on 
the radical side. On one question of social 
reform, the temjDcrance question, they were 
wholly agreed. On liis accession to the 
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earldom the jnihlic-hoiisea both on llic 
Yorkfciliire and nu tho Cnmborland est.ates 
wore closed, and one of liis very rare 
speeches in the House of Lords was in 
favour of tlio licensing bill of the liberal 
government in H)U8. Tolities, however, 
were but a see«indary interest to him ; and 
thong] I fond of country life and sports, 
(‘Specially shooting, he had from tho begin- 
ning left the administration of his great 
tjslates in Cumb(‘rlaiid, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire in the hands of his wife. 
His real devotion was to art. Ifaving 
shown as a boy a remarkable gift for likeness 
and caricature, ho took up the practhic of 
l)ainting in carM(‘st after leaving Cambridgt*, 
and was tlu^ pupil successively of Alidionse 
Legros and (jiovanni Costa. Of liis many 
friendships tlie most intirnato were with 
artists, especially with the two above named 
and witli Burne-Jones, Leighton, Walts, 
Thomas Armstrong, Pepys Cockerell, and 
latterly Sir Cliaiics Holroyd. Ho had an 
intense sympathy for Italy and the Italians, 
and in early life (;hcrishcd a closti and riivereii- 
tial friendshij) for Mazzini. He became a 
skilled and industrious painter of landscape, 
])riricipally in water-colour. Ifis work was 
eoJicci\'ed in a loj>ograp]ii(\aI spirit, and 
he was at his best in studies made direct 
from nature rather than in work carried 
out afl(*rwards in Jiis studio. In latcT life 
he sutfered mu(;li from gastric trouble, 
and partly for the sake of Imalth made 
frccpient wintei- journeys abroad, to Egypt, 
India, and East Africa, painting wherever 
ho went ; hut tlic scenery which best 
inspired him was that of his beautiful north 
country homes, Naworth and Castle Howard. 
In the last year of his life he ])ul)Iishcd 
‘A Picture Song- Book ’ (1910^ a set of 
coloun^d reproductions from drawings in 
iilustralioii of old li^nglisli songs done to 
amuse liis grandchildren. He was an in- 
ilueiitial trustee of the National Callcry 
for more than thirty years. Ho died at 
his daughter’s residence, Brackhand, Hind- 
head, Surrey, on 10 Ajiril 1911, and was 
buried at Laiiercost Priory, Naw'orth. 

Just before liis fatal illness Carlisle Iwd 
taken an active jiart in the movement for 
stopping tho alterations of the bridge and 
])aths in St. James’s Park projjosed by 
the oflice of works. Ho had at the 
same time agreed to offer to the National 
Gallery for a price much below its market 
value the masterpiece of Mabuse, tho 
* Adoration of tho Magi/ wliich had been 
bought by the fifth earl and been for a 
century the chief glory of the Castle Howard 
collection. His wish in this respect was 


carrii^d out by his widow after his doatli, 
and the pii*turo is now' the prop(Tty of tho 
nation. Ifis private tastes and distastes in 
art were very decided, but he knew on 
occasion liow’ to su])prcss them and support 
rc'asonablo view's wliich wer(^ not his ow'ii. 
f[e was a man of rcmarka))le s(K‘ial cliarm, 
though not fri'o from moods of cynicism and 
irony. A |)()rtrait of him in early life hy 
Watls is in the gall(‘ry at Limn(‘rsieas(‘. A 
sketch of him was (‘xeeiifcd for Grillion’s 
Club by IJeiiry Tan worth WVIls in 1894. 
In 1894 he married Rosalind, youngest 
daughter of the second fjord Slanl(*y of 
Aldericy, by whom he had six sous, three of 
whom pred(‘eeas('d liini, and live danghlcrs, 
of whom 01 m died in infancy. The cld(*st 
daughter. Lady iMary, is the wife, of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray ; another daiigliter, 
Lady C(‘cilia, is wile of iMr. Charles ll{‘iiry 
Roberts, liberal M.P. for Lineohi since 19l)(). 

Carlisle w^as succeeded by his son, 
CiiAKiJos James Stanley Howaud, lc‘iilh 
earl (1807- 191:2), wJio w'as born on 8 Man'll 
1807, educatcKlat Rugby and Balliyl Golleg(*, 
Oxford, and married in 1894 RhoUa Ankaret, 
daughter of Colonel Paget L’J’lsI range*, 
by whom li(5 had oiicsonand three daughters. 
He was ca])laiii in llic third battalion Jlorder 
reginu'iit of militia, with whioli lie served 
in South Africa in 1902; was an active 
member of tho London school hoard (1894- 
1902) ; contest (‘d without success in tho 
unionist interest Chest (‘r-le-Strc(‘t, tho 
Hexham division of Nortiiuml)i.‘ila.nd, and 
Gateshead ; was unionist .M.P. for South 
Birmingham (1904 11), and latterly one 
of the paiiiamentary whijis for liis party. 
His health w'as already failing wlien hi^ 
succeeded to the title, and he died at 105 
Eaton Place, London, on 21 Jan. 1912 ; he 
was buri(?d at Lanercost. 

[Private infermatiun ; The Tinuis, 18 and 21 
April 1911; Inferiuitional Studio, lt)03, xxi. 121. j 

HOWELL, DAVID (1831-1903), dean 
of St. David’s, son of John Howell, farmer 
and calvinistie methodist deacon, of Treos, 
ill the jiarish of Llangan, (Glamorganshire, 
w.as born on 10 Aiig. 1831. liis mother 
being of weak liealth, ho w'as brought up 
for tho most part by his grandmother, 
Mary Griffiths of Tynycaeau, a church- 
woman. At tlie age of tifteen ho returned 
to his father’s home, which w'as now at 
Bryn Cwtyn, near Pencoed. Farming, 
how'ever, w'as not to his mind, and, having 
shown a decided bent for letters, he was 
persuaded by his mother and the rector of 
St. Mary Hill (afterwards well known as 
Archdeacon Griffiths of Neath) to prepare 

z2 
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for onlors in tho Church of Fhiglaucl. 
After passing ilirough tlu' lOaglti School, 
Cowhridgo, the Preparatory School, Mer- 
thyr, and the LlandalT Diocesan Jnstitutc 
at Abergavenny, Ikj Mas ordained deiicon 
in 1855 and priest in 1850. A curacy of 
two y('ar.s at JNeatli under Oriflltlis wa.s 
follow(;d by his apiK>intinent in 1857 as 
secretary for Wales to tlie Churcii Pastoral 
Aid Society; he ther> became vicar of 
J^vJlheli in 1801. In 1804 lie was trans- 
ferred to the important vicaragci of St. 
ilohn’s, CardilT, Avhere his abilities found a 
congenial held ; he endeavoured to adapt 
tlie machinery of tho eliurch to tlie needs of ; 
a ra])idly growing community, and raised j 
no I(‘ss than 30,000/. for tlie purpose. In I 
1875 he was I'lected a membei* of the first j 
Cardiff school board. In tliis year he be- 


thc voluntary school system. He married 
Anne Powell of Pencoed, ainl left four .sons, 
of wliom the youngi'st, William Tudor 
■ Howell, was eoiisorvative M.P. for the 
j Denbigh boroughs from 1805 to 1000. 

i [Article in (icninen, April 1003, by W. 
j Howell; JJy<‘L'oiies (Oswestry), 2S dan. 1903; 
Tlic 4’imcs, 10 Jan. 1003 ; W’tJsli Peligiuus 
Ixiadcrs in the X'ictoriaii Era. ed. J. V. Mor- 
: gan. 190.-5.] J. E. L. 

HOWETJi, CEOllCE (18.33-1010), labour 
leader and writer, born at Wriiigton, 
Somerset, on 5 Oct. 1833, was son of a 
mason, who fell into financial diflicultios. 
Howell w'lus sent to farm si ‘r vice when 
he was cuglit. Two years later ho became 
a mortar boy, assisting masons. In 1847 lie 
became a member of a Chartist society ; ho 


came vicar of Wrexham, wIkti' Ik? nmiained 
until 1801, wlieu he removed to the neigh- 
bouring vicarage of Cresford. At \Wex- 
liam, as at Caidilf, he greatly exUsided the 
activities of the church. He received the 
d(‘gree of H.D. from tho arcli bishop of 
Can ter bill 1878, was appointed pre- 

bentlary of Mi'lideii and honorary canon of 
St. Asapli in 1885, and became archdeacon 
of Wrexham in 1889. Popular opinion 
marked liim out for yet greater rcstxmsibili- 
iies, and tho bestowal u|)on him in 1897 
of the deanery of St. David’s was regarded 
as a kind of retirement. The restoration 
of the ijody chapel showed that he had not 
lost his zest for work. He died on 15 Jan. 
1903 at St. David’s, and was buried in 
the chapel of St. Kicholas in tho cathedral. 
An altar tomb and a bronze tablet com- 
memorate him there. 

His gifts and his temperament, no less 
than his family eoniiections (his brother 
William became a calvinistic methodist 
deacon and his sister married Dr. David 
Saunders of the same body), fitted him to 
become a mediating iiiiluenco between the 
church and Welsh nonconfonnity. He 
was well versed in Welsh literature, particu- 
larly its hymnology, and in warm sympathy 
with every Welsh patriotic movement. 
Party politics did not interest him, and 
afU*r 1875 he held aloof from political strife. 
Ho WiU 3 a highly gifted orator, powerful 
not only in tho pulpit but also in a re- 
markable degree on the eisteddfod platform, 
where ho was known by tho bardic name 
of ‘ Llawdden.’ He brouglit the evangeli- 
cal temper and the methodist fervour into all 
his ehmeh work. Yet his ‘ churchmanship 
though alw ays broad w’as never really vague * 
Times, 10 Jiui. 1903). 'His parochial 
work was thorough, and lie was a believer in 


i was then an eagi'r reader of bi^oks which ho 
! borrowed from the village library. At the 
' ago of tw(‘nty he w’lmt to Bristol, where ho 
worked as a bricklayer ; he cont inued to 
spend his sjiaro time in reading and was 
one of the first members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In 1854 ho 
journeyed to London, . where ho came to 
know William Rogers (1819-96) q v.], who 
helped liim with his studies. In London 
ho increased his political activities, making 
the acquaintance of Mazzini, Kossuth, 
Ernest Jones, and other prominent demo- 
cratio leaders, and ho developed an interest 
in trade unionism. He was prominent in 
tho historical nine hours’ struggle (1859) 
in tho building trade, and gradually took 
his place mth men like William Newton 
and William Allan as a trade union leader. 
Wliilo still w^orking at his trade ho was 
threatened by an employer with imprison- 
ment under the Master and Servants Act, 
and that threat ho never forgot. In 1864 
ho ceased to work as a bricklayer. 

Meanwhile trade unionism was entering 
polities, goaded by the civil disabilities 
under which labour combinations suffered . 
(1860-75). Howell joined tho body of 
unusually able men, including Alexander 
MacDonald, George Odgor |q. v.], and 
Robert Applcgarth, wliich, known as ‘ the 
Junta,’ directed trade union affairs at tho 
time. Ho became secretary to tho London 
trades council (1861-2), and was secretary 
to the Reform League (1864-7), in which 
capacity he was one of tho marshals of the 
procession that broke down Hyde Park 
railings in 1860. Ho was secretary to tho 
parliamentary com^tteo of tho TradeUnion 
Congress (1871-5) and to tho Plimsolhand 
Seamen’s Fund committee (1873). A leading 
spirit in the Garibaldi and Polish agitations 
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amonj^st tlio London workmen, lie «ervcd 
as a member of the council of iho Infer- 
nal ioiuil Working-men’s Association (18G5). 

The best serv ice which Howell did to the 
trade union movement was as a parlia- 
mentary lobbvist. He became known as 
‘ the champion bill passer.’ Year after 
year from 1S70 ho buttonhok^d, inter- 
viewed and pulled Avirtvs in parliamentary 
lobbies. He saw the old Miister and 
Servaiils Act drastically amended in 1867 
and repealed in 1889, and the Trade Union 
Acts of 1871 and 1876 Avere piissed largely 
owing to his efforts. In his ‘ Labour 
L(‘gislation, Labour Mov'emciits, and Labour 
Leiidcrs ’ (19(12) ho gave a liA'^ely account 
of those years. His first attempt to enter 
parliament Avas in 1868, Avlien he conteslx'd 
Aylesbury as a liberal trades-unionist and 
polled 912 votes, but Avas defeated. A 
similar result attended another contest 
in the same constituency in 1874, Avhen 
ho polled 1144 votes. In 1875 ho addressed 
election meetings at Norwich but did not 
persist in his candidature. In 1881 ho 
contested Stafford but Avas rejected Avith 
1185 votes. Ho was succes sful, hoAvovor, in 
1885 at Bethnal Green. In 1886 ho urged 
the issue of a cheap official edition of tho 
statutes of tho realm. His suggestion Ai^as 
adopted, and his part in initiating tho use- 
ful ent^fpriso was acknowledged in tho 
preface of the first volume. Ho representt'd 
Bethnal Green until 1896, when ho Avas 
defeated. He did not seek to enter parlia- 
ment again. Ha remainc'd a liberal, and 
opposed tho movement among trade 
unionists (the controversy lasted from 1890 
to 1900, Avhen tho labour party was formed) 
for the creation of a political party Avhich 
Avould be independent of tho existing 
parties. 

In 1897 a public subscription was raised 
for him, and in 1906 ho received a pension 
from tho civil list of 50/. per annum. In 
1906 his library, largely consisting of Avorks , 
on economic and social questions, Avas pur- I 
chased for 1000/., also raised by public 
subscription, and was presented to the 
Bishopsgato Institute, London. ^ 

Ho died at 85 k’indon Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, on 17 Sept. 1910, and was buried 
at Nunhead cemetery. 

Howell’s works, to Aiffiose value for 
students of trades union history Mr iSidney 
Webb bears witness, are: 1. ‘ Handy Book 
of tho Labour Laws,* 1876; 3rd edit. 1895. 

2. * Conflicts of Capital and Labour Histori- 
cally Considered,* 1878 ; 2nd revised edit. 
1890. 3. ‘National Industrial Insurance 
and Employers’ Liability,’ 1880. 4. ‘Trade 


Unionism Ncav and Old,’ 1891. ,5. ‘ Trailo 
Union Lavv and Ctuses’ (witli TI. Cohen, 
K.C.), 1901. 6. ‘ Labour L<‘gisIation, Labour 
Movements, and Labour Leadt‘r.s,’ 1902. 

I Howell also edited tho ‘Operative Brick- 
i layers’ Society’s Trade Circular’ (1861); 
’ wrote ‘Life of Ernest Jones ’ for the ‘New- 
castle (’hroniclc,’ Jan. to Oct. 1898 (not 
published separately) ; compih'd quarterly 
abstracts of iiarliamentary bills, reports, 
and transactions (1886-7) ; ])re pared (with 
A. .1. Mundolla) the chapttu’ on ‘ Industrial 
Associations’ in vol. ii. of T. H. Ward’s 
‘ Reign of Queen Victoria’ ( 1 887), and that on 
‘ Liberty for Labour ’ in T'homas Mackay’s 
‘ A Plea for Liberty ’(1891); and contributed 
a in-efaco to Lord Brassoy's ‘ Work and 
Wages’ (1894). 

Two portraits hang in the Bishopsgato 
Institute, onci by Mr. (Joorg(5 A. Holmes and 
the other by Mrs. Howard WJiite. 

[Works l ited ; B(‘(‘liiv'(', 10 May 1878 and 
19 .June 1875 ; Millgato Monthly, August 
1908; Webb’s History of 'JVade Unionism; 
Howell Library, Bishopsgato Institute.] 

' .1. U. M. 

HOWES, THOMAS GEORGE BOND 
(1853-1905), zoologist, born at Keiinington 
on 7 Sept. 1853, of Huguenot de.scent, 
AA'as eldest son of Thomas Johnson Howes 
by his wifo Augusta Mary, daughter of 
Gcorgo Augustus Bond, captaim in iho East 
India Company’s service. After private 
education, ho was introduced to Professor 
Huxley in 1874 as a good draughtsman 
and keen naturalist. For five years ho 
assisted in tho development of Huxley’s 
practical instruction in biology at tho 
Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines (noAV Royal College of 
Science), and in 1880 succccricd T. J. Parker 
as demonstrator of biology at the Royal 
School of Mines. In 1885 Hoavcs was m^o 
an assistant professor of zoology at tho 
Normal School of Science, and on tho retire- 
ment of Huxley in 1895 was appointed first 
professor of zoology at the Royal College 
of Science, South Koasington. IIo held 
this appointment at tho time of his death 
on 4 Feb. 1905. In 1881 Hoavcs married 
Annie, daughter of James Watkins, and had 
one daughter. His AvidoAv Avas aAvarded a 
civil list pension of 50/. in 190.5. 

Hoavcs excelled as a teacher and col- 
league. Tho thoroughness of tho training 
in biology at South Kensingt^on was largely 
duo to liis knoAvledgo and zeal. His 
reading in zoological literature was very 
wide and Avas freely dispensed to all who 
sought his advice. Ho devoted much time 
and energy to founding or' extending the 
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work of sooiotios that promote natural Central Austr.'ilia from Adolaido. He rc- 
kno\vlc*(l"o, and he occupied a responsible |K>rted adversely on the character of the 
position on most of the London societies, country. After serving as manager of 
At the B(*lfast nn*c.'ting of the British the Mount Napier cattle station near 
Association in 11X12 Howes was presi- Hamilton lie was s('nt by the Victoria 
dent of section I) (zoology). His skill as a government in 1860 to prnspect for gold 
draughtsman was gn^at, and the work by in the unknown region of Cippsland. He 
which he is best known to students, ‘Atlas made a scientitic and practical study of 
of Elementary Ihology ’ (188o), was entirely gold mining am I of the local geology, and 
illustrat«‘d from his own drawings; the by his advice the goldfields on the Crooked, 
zoological j)art was revised as ‘Atlas of Dargo, and Wentworth riveis were opened. 
Ehanentary Zootomy’ (HX)2); another On 18 June 1861 ho was appointed leader 
well-known text-hook, Huxley and Martin’s of the expedition in search «)i‘ the explorers 
‘EleiiH'ntary Biology ’ (1875), was issued in Robert O'Hara Burke 'fn* William 

a revised form hy Howes in conjunction John Wills [q. v. |, who luod f I isappeared the 
with Dr. Dukintioid Scot t in 1888. year before in the then unknown region 

As an investigator, Howes dealt chiefly toward tlie Cliilf of Carpentaria. He was 
with the C(»my)arat.ivo anatomy of the absent from Melbourne from 14 July to 
vertebrata, to the knowledge of which he 28 Nov. 1861, advancing ra])idly despite 
made niiany contributions, his chief memoir the difficulties of travel, and found the 
being an account, wrillen in collaboration one survivor of the last exj)edition (John 
with Dr. II. H. Swiniierton, of the develop- King) on (Joopor’s Creek, far in the north, 
ment. of the skeleton of the rare Norfolk and brought him back to Midbourne. At 
Tsljind reptile*, ‘ Sphenodon ’ (Trans, Z(X)L tlio end of the same year Howitt again 
AV. nX)l). He was elected F.R.S. in 1897, visited Cooper’s Creek, and succeeded, 
LIi.l). Sfj^Andrews in 1898, and D.Sc. after a leisurely journey, in bringing btick 
Manchester, 1 899. the remains of Burke and Wills to Alel bourne 

[Proc. J<..y. S(.c. 70, 15. 1007 ; Nalurc, xo\. 28 Dec. 1862. For thcBO services Howitt 
71. MKI,'-.. p. 410; Pn)c. Liim. Soc., Oct. l{Kr>, made in 186.5 police magistrate and 
p. 34 ; private sources.] F. W. O. warden of the goldfields in Gippsland. lie 

held these posts till 1889. 

HOWITT, ALFRED WILLIAM (1830- From his early days in Australia ho had 
1908), Australian anthropologist, born on devoted himself to scientific observation. 
17 April 1830 at Nottingham, was eldest son With especial eagerness ho studied the 
in a family of four sons and three daughters aboriginal population. During the expedi- 
of William Howitt \q, v.] and his wife tion of 1862 he thoroughly familiarised 
MaryHowittfq.v.], the well-known writers, himself with tho social organisation of 
After home instruction at Nottingham and the Dieri tribo about Cooper’s Creek. 
Esher, his parents in 1810 took him and | At Oippsland ho came into close touch 
their other cliildren to Heidelberg to con- with tho Kurnai tribe, who adopted him 
timie their education. They returned in by formal iiiiliation as a member and ad- 
1843, living successively at Clapham (1813-8) mitted him to their secret ceremonies, 
and »St. John’s Wood (1848-52), while He thus went beyond any other European 
AIfr(*(f studied at University College, in his study of tho Australian aboriginal, 
(.lowt'r Stivet. In 1852 William Howitt Mor(*over, lie spared himself no pains in 
with two of Jn’s sons, Alfred and Herbert corresponding with others who were to any 
Cliarhon, went to Australia, partly to visit extent in a position to observe any facts 
his own brother Codfrey, who had Ix'en for in connection with his own favourite subject, 
some lime settled at Melbourne in medical and ho sifted and arranged tho information 
practice. After two years’ wandering in thus gained with extraordinary care and 
Australia William Howitt returned to aptitude. To Brough Smith’s ^Aborigines 
England, leaving his two sons in Aus- of Victoria’ (Melbourne, 1878) Howitt 
tralia. Herbert Charlton was subsequently contributed ‘ Notes on Aborigines of 
drowned while bridge-making in New Cooper’s Creek ’ and ‘ Notes on the Sys- 
Zealand. tcin of Consanguinity and Kinship of tho 

Alfred first farmed land belonging to his Brabrolong Tribe, North Gippsland.’ Lori- 
uncle at CJoalfii'ld near Mel bourne, and then mer Fison fq. v. Suppl. II], whom he had 
took to cattle droving. He soon acquired casually met in the bush some years before, 
the reputation of an able. 'careful, and fear- joined him in 1871 in liis inv(^stigations, and 
less biishman. In Sept. 1859 a committee helped him to interpret liis facts. Together 
at Melbourne commissioned him to explore the two friends published ‘ Kamilaroi and 
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KiiniJii ’ (M«dl)()urno, ISSO), ^vliioh oni- 
bodii'd tli(‘ n - lilts of Ilu ir in(|uirirs and 
rolloftions on .’ruu]) iiiarriajjo and n'latii)ii- 
sliip and iii.nriago liy oloptMiioiit. drawn 
chirlly from iho iisagos of tlio Australian 
jibori^diics. In ISSO Jlowitt and Kison 
also ])nblisla‘il ‘Tin; Knrnai Tribo, tludr 
(^istoms in I’oaoo and Wa?*.’ witli an intro- 
duction by Linvis Tf. Mor«jran (Mrlbournc, 
1880). A^aiii in 188/) lIoMiii contribntt‘<I 
an important jiapor on Kiiniai iit.(‘s to tlu* 
‘Journal of the Royal AntlirojH»lo^ical 
Institute.* Other important memoirs on 
the tribal systems by llowitt. writing: either 
pe])arately oi‘ jointly Vith Kison, followed in 
the same jxTiodical until 1907. 

In ISSI) llowitt h'ft 0i])]).sland to become 
secj-etary of mines in N'ictoria, and in ISOfi 
was appointed eommissiomn* of audit and 
a memb(T of the public service board ; 
these two appointments h(^ h(*ld until his 
retirement from pulilie serviis* in 1901. 
Until his death he jjursiied his studi(‘s in 
ethnology and other branches of seh'iice. 
An important treatise, ‘The Kuoalypti <»f 
Uippslaiid,* was issued togetluT with a 
valual)lc pajxT on the ‘Organisation of the 
Australian Tribes’ in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria’ in 1889. 
Finally in 1904 Howitt nublished his chief 
book, ‘The Native Tribes of South East 
Australia.* 

Fisotl and llowitt may fairly claim to 
be pioneers of the new anthropology, and 
by their researches into the organisation 
of the human family to have given the 
study the charackT of an exact science. 
TIjo American investigator, Lewis Morgan, 
in his great book on the ‘ Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family* (1809), led the way, but they 
wx'iit on their own lines further than he, 
notably in regard to systems of marriage 
and relationship among aboriginal Aus- 
tralians. 

After retirement from the public service 
in 1901, llowitt lived chiefly at Melbourne j 
in the enjoyment of widespread recogni- I 
tion as an ethnologist, in 1904 he received j 
the Clarke memorial medal from the. Royal ; 
Society of New South Wales. In lW05-f) 
he w’as chairman of the Royal Commi.ssion 
on coal miniwg in Victoria. On 27 .June 
1906 he was made C.M.(4. In 1907 he wais 
prc.«idont of the meeting at Adelaide of the 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Seiencci ; and in the same year he i 
was the first recipient from the same ' 
association of tlio newdy instituted Mueller ' 
medal. He died at Melbourne on 7 March ■ 
1908 (barely three months after the death of i 


his associate Kison). He married on 18 Aug. 
1864, at Adi'laide. Maria, daugliler of Ben- 
jamin Boolhhy, judg(' of the snprenio 
court at Adelaide; she died in 1902, leaving 
Iw’osoiis and fhree daughters. A portrait 
of llowitt in has relief is on the monument 
to Burke and \\'ills at Melbourne, Victoria. 

priie N'iclorian Naturalist, vol. xxiv. April 
J90S, by Ilowilf's friend, I’rof. \V. Baldwin 
S])» nc(*r ; ( Mi lbournc) Argus, Maridi 1908; 
Man, viii. 1908; .lolms's Notable Austra- 
lians. 190S ; .1. (I. Krazor's llowitt and 
Kison, art. in K(»lk Lore, .bine 1909, pp. 
141 .VO/. ; nnjinblished despatches ; public 
records ; inforinat ion snppli(‘d by (1. Ilarry 
Wallis of the (.‘it y Museum, Nottingham.) 

K. IM T. 

HOWLAND, Slit WITJJAM PEARCE 
(1811 1907), (Canadian statesman, born at 
Paulings, New York, on 29 May 1811, was 
.son of Jonathan Howland, a di'scendant of 
John Howhind, wlu> migrated from England 
in 1620. 11 is motluTs maiden name was 

Lyilia P(*an‘(‘. AftiT edueation at the 
eomrnon school of bis native' phuu^ and at 
Kinderbook Academy, llowhn'd went to 
(jamula in 1820 am* found ('infiloynu'nt in 
a geiuTal store at/ C-ooksvilh* Ontario, His 
business intt*r(‘st.s rapidly grew, and in 
association with Ids brother IVleg lie soon 
I ow'iied a number of country stores, and 
j made Jargi^ ])rotits in himlx'ring and rafting 
; ventunss. Kor some years he was in 
I business near Brampton, Ontario, and later 
went into the milling and grain business 
with his brothers Peh*g and Krcderiek. He 
bought the Lambton mills, near Toronto, 
in 1810. 

Ill 18,57 Howland was elecU'd to parlia- 
ment, ivjiresenting West York as a follower 
of the advanced liberal leader, Ocorge Bi-own 
(q. v. >Suppl. I|. In 1862 he alienated 
himself from tliat leader by .acco])ting tlie 
1 fxirt folio of finance in the (John Sanddeld) 

I Macdonald-Sicoiti? lih(*ral administration. 

1 Browm and Mow\at refused to join on the 
ground that the cabinet was liostile to the 
principle of nqire.seritation by population. 
Howland and Molloiigall, the only Ontario 
liberals in tlie ministry, (blended tiiemselv(^s 
from th(^ eliarge of party di.sloyalty by 
.*s.serling that they wt're acting solely in 
the. intere.sts of eonhaleratioiif Howland 
nuiiained in cabinet olHee for six years. 

In 1862 be was sent to England with 
Sicotto on militia matters. At the same 
time lie pursued negotiations with reference 
to the. Intercolonial raihvay and to the 
proposed cession of Rupert’s Land by the 
Hud.son's Bay Company. He had an 
acute provision of the rich possibilities 
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uf ilie Carifwlian north-west. Suhsoquently 
he founded the Rescue (y\)iiii)iiiiy for the 
purj)()se of capturing the growing trallic 
between the British rc*1 tiers in the Jted 
Riv(T country and the Anierieans at 8t. 
Paul, Minnesotii, and willi a vitnv t<^ estab- 
lishinpj comrminieations linking the trade of 
Toronto with tlie north-west and ultimately 
with the Paeilic coast. Pin.illy in 1880 
Howland headtjd a syndicate for the building 
of the (yanswlian Paeilic Raihvay. 

JMean while in 18G.‘{ Howland had ex- 
changed his financial portfolio for that of 
receiver-general. Tliis hi^ retaiiu'd till the 
following year, wht‘n he heeaine postmaster- 
general In 1805 he and (Sir) 

Alexander (hilt fq. v. Su]»])l. I| visited 
W^ashington as commisioiKTs for Cainida 
to consider reeiy)roeal trade with the 
United Stab's. Next year lie sucei'ccled 
(hilt as linance ministi'r. In Dec. 1800 
lu' took ])art in the Tiondon conference' 
which resulted in the confederation of the 
Canadian provinces, and he became niinistiT 
of inland revenue in 1807 in (ho first 
conh'deratioii cabinet under Sir John 
Alcxancler MacHhniahl Iq. v. |. He resigiu'd 
his portfolio in July 18()8 to become 
lieutenant-gov(‘rnor of Ontario, and ho 
filled that post until 187J. Thenceforth 
lai confined his att(*ntion to business. 
For his si'rvicea at the time of confedera- 
tion ho was appointed U.I5., and in 1870 
he was created K.(hM.(h Ho died at 
Toronto on 1 Jan, 1907, and was buried 
there. 

He married thrice : (1) in 1843 Marianne 
Blythe (d. 1849), by wdiom he had a daughter 
and two sons, both subsequently mayors 
of Toronto, and both dying before their 
father; (2) in 1866 Susanna Julia (d. 1886), 
widow of Captain Hunt; and (3) Klizabeth 
Mary Rattray, widow of James Bethune, 
Q.C. ; she survived him. 

Of two portraits in oil, one is in Govern- 
ment House and the other in the National 
Club, Toronto; there is a bust by Miss 
Mildred Peel, R.C.A. (Lady Ross), in the 
normal school. 

[The 'rimes, 3 Jan. 1907 ; 'Poronto (Tlobo ; 
Canadian Mon and Women of the 'Pimo ; 
Dent, Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1881, iii. 
124; iirivato information.] P. E. 

HUBBARD, LOU18A MARIA (183&- 
1906), social reformer, born in St. Pctei*s- 
burg on 8 March 1836, was eldest in the 
family of four sons and three daughters 
of William Kgerton Hubbard, Russian mer- 
chant, younger brother of Gelli brand 

Hubbard, first Baron Addington [q. v.]. 


Her mother, Louisa Ellen (d. 1883), was 
daughter of (Jaj)faiii William Baldoek. In 
1843 her family left Russi.i for Fiiigland, 
and settled at Leonardslee near Horsham. 
She w’as educated privatc*l>. Her father 
iiiter(‘.sted himself in philaiithropio w'ork, 
especially that of (ho Cliurcli Alissioiiary 
Society ; lu^ died in 1882, and his w idow' 
survived him for a yea?-. From that 
time till 1893 Miss Hubbard resided .it 
Bf'cdinglec in Sussex. 

Miss Hubbard devoted her life and means 
to improving the condition of women of 
her own class who had to work for their 
living. She brought to In r task mucJi 
business capacity, a strong leligious seiiso’, 
and ahundant culture. tii 1864 she 
began lier labours by interesting herself 
in the onli'r of deacon losses, wliicli had boon 
formed in 1861, and she fought to train 
and organise them for teaching and nurs- 
ing. In lvS71 (under the initials ‘L. M. H.’) 
she issued ‘Anglican Deaconesses: or. 
Is there no Place for Women in the 
Parochial System?’ But Ikt main aim 
W'fis to oyien to women new' fields of w’ork 
in all din'ctions. From 1869 to 1878 
she com])iled annually ‘A Guide to all 
Institutions for the Benefit of Women.’ 
Tlie number of such institutions rose, 
she yKiiiits out, from five in 1854 to 
over a thousand in 1898. On 19 Aug. 
1871 Miss Hubbard began in the church 
and tory newspaper ‘John Bull’ a scries 
of letters on w^ork for ladies, wliich were 
published collectively in 1872, with an 
introduction by Sir James Kay-Shuttle- 
w'orth [q. v. ), os ‘ Work for Ladies in Ele- 
mentary Schools, with an Introduction by 
an Old Educator.’ Her proposals, sup- 
Ijortcd by her father’s influence, led to 
the transformation in February 1873 of 
the college founded by Bishop Otter [q. v.J 
at Chichester into a college for training 
as elementary teachers girls from secondary 
schools. In 1878 she further proved her 
interest in education in ‘ Why Should I 
send my Child to School?* and in 1880, 
‘A Fow Words to the Mothers of Little 
Children.’ Li 1875 she published a ‘^Hand- 
book* for Women’s Work,* which in 1880 
became ‘ The Englishwoman’s Year Book.* 
This Miss Hubbard edited until 1898. 
In 1875 she started the ‘Woman’s 
Gazette * (afterwards named ‘ Work * and 
Leisure ’ ), and edited it till 1893. There she 
advocated nursing as a profession, a proposal 
wdiich won the active sympathy of Florence 
Nightingale [ q. v. Suppl. II]. Miss Hubbard 
was also one of the earliest advocates of 
massage and of typewriting as women’s 
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orcu])jiti()iis .Miul «Iso si j ^^(*s 1 ed * garden in " 
fifU'on yojirs hcfore tlu^ foundation of llio 
woiniin’s d(']).’rtnu‘ni of tlio Swanloy Iforti- 
ciiKural (Joll'go. Miss Tlubbard helped 
l^ady Mary I^Vilding to* form in 187d the 
Working l^-idies’ Guild, and an article 
(1881) by Mi-s A. Wallace in Miss Hubbard’s 
‘Woman’s (■azotto* on the ‘ Co-oj)erat ion 
of (hnaTiie ;ses ’ led to the formation 
of the Te.nliers’ (hiild in 1884. In 
188!) JMiss Hubbard founded a friendly 
society for gentlewomen. Tlic Hritisli 
Women's Emigration Society, I'ormed in 
1880 (now at the Hrilish Jiislitiitt‘)» the 
Matrons’ Aid Society (now the Midwives’ 
Institute), and the Ghurch of England 
Wcmien’s Help Society, an olTshoot ol the 
CJirl.s’ Eiiendly Society, all owed much tx) 
Miss Hubbard’s activity. In 1889 she 
imivided considcrabh^ funds for the Gentle- 
women’s IhnploymiMit Club, in Lower • 
Jlelgrave Strijot, London, which was a | 
result of her endeavour to solve the problem 
of ])roviding honu's for gentlewomen. 

Apart from her philanthropic interest, 
M iss IIubl)ard was an iwlejit at landsiuiiK? 
painting and an enthusiastic horsewoman, 
in 1885 she published an all(*gor\% ‘ Tin 
Heautiful House and Enchanted (hinlen,’ 
and in 1887 ‘Where to Spend a Holiday.’ 
In 1893 her health showed signs of failure, 
and slio gave up most of her work. In 
1899 a paralytic stroke completely dis- 
abled her while she Wiis in Tyrol. She 
remained there until her death at Grics 
bei Hozen on 25 Nov. 1906. 

Ilnforjiiation supplied by Miss Hubbard’s 
brother, Mr. William Egcrtoii Hubbard, J.P. ; 
The Times, 1 Dec. 1900 ; A Woman’s Work for 
Women,* being the Aims, Efforts, and Aspira- 
tions of L. M. H. (Miss Louisa M. Hubbard), 
(with portrait), 1898, by Edwin A. Pratt, j 
J. E. G. DE M. 

HUDDART, JAMES (1847-1901), Aus- 
tralian shipowner, born at Whitehaven 
on 22 Feb. 1847, was the son of AVilliam 
Huddart, ship- builder, of Whitehaven, 
Cumbeiiand, by his wife Frances Lindow. 
Ho was educated at St. Bees College. 
He l^ft school at the age of sixteen, 
and went to .Australia, where he Joined 
the shipping firm of his uncle. Captain 
Peter Iluddart of Geelong, Victoria. In 
1866 his undo left Australia, and James 
Huddart took charge of the firm, then 
engaged in bay traffic between Geelong 
and Newcastle (New South Wales). In 
1870 ho founded Iluddart, Parker & (A.)., 
an uitorcolonial steamship lino. In 1887 
he came to England, where he organised 
a new and improved passenger service 
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I Iictwcoii Australia and Kow Zealand. 
' He was chairman of (ho Employers’ Union 
' during the Australian maritime strike in 
I 1890. 

Huddart’s main object in life was to 
establish the ‘ All Red Route ’ — a series 
of fast shaimship liiu's which, with the 
help of the Caiuulian Pacific railway, 
should link New Zealand, Australia, and 
(’amula to Great Britain, and k<*e[) 
within the empire a large amount of 
trade whi(;h is now carried across foreign 
countries. Ho began work to this end in 
1893 by starting a fast line of s(('amers, 
the Ganadian-Australian Royal Mail Steam- 
ship line, which ran betwetai Sydney and 
Vancouver. The next sti‘p was a fast 
line between Canada and this country. 
At lluddart.'s instigation a conference 
among all the colonies concerned was 
held at Ottawa in 1891. The Canadian 
government subsequently voted a subsidy 
)[ 150.000/. a year for tho first ten years, 
and 100,000/. for tho years following, and 
the co-operation of the Canadian Pacific 
railway was securi‘d. It determined 
that Great Britain should be asked to con- 
tribute 75,000/. for the Canadian service, 
for w'hich Iluddart ctmipleted his pns- 
parations. Mr. Chamberlain, tho colonial 
secretary, welcomed thes scheme, but calked 
for tenders, which were sent in 1896 by 
Huddart and by the Allan line. Nothing 
was done with tluun. Meanwliilo some of 
tho subsidies for wiiich Huddart had 
hoped were not forthcoming to help tho 
iSydnoy- Vancouver line, and in 1897 ho w'as 
forced to give up the project after sulking 
his private fortune in order to maintain 
it. On 27 Feb. 1901 ho died at his house 
in Chatsw'orth Gardens, Eastbourne. Ho 
was buried in Ocklyngc cemetery, East- 
bourne. On 1 Sept. 1869 he married Lois, 
daughter of James Ingham of Ballarat, 
consulting engineer. He luul issue three 
sons and a daughter. Tho youngest, 
Midshipman Cymbelino A. E. Iluddart of 
H.M.S. Doris, was killed in tho battle of 
Graspaii in the South African war (25 Nov. 
1899), and after death w'as awarded tho 
conspicuous service cross. ^ 

[Tho 'rirnoH, 1 and 4 March 1901, 8 Jan. 
19i0; Sydney Morning Herald, 1 March 1901 ; 
Australian, and Sydney Mail, 2 March 1901 ; 
information supplied by Mrs. James Huddart.] 

A. B. W. 

HUDLESTON (formerly Simpson), 
WILFRED HUDLESTON (1828-1909), 
geologist, born at York on 2 Juno 1828, was 
eldest son of Dr. Jolm Simpson of Kimrcs- 
borough (tho third in succession to practise 
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iTir*(licimi) by hia wifo Klizabrtli, daufrhterof 
Will'd of Doro Ifoiisc, lu'.ir Ibiiids- 
Wi)rtli. Tlia mot her was Jioiross through her 
mother, h^leanor Tfiirlh'ston (d. ISofi), of 
the family of ITudleston of Hutton dolin, 
(’iimherland. Wilfred, who with tho rest 
of Jiis fiimily assumed the suriiiimo of 
Hudleston by royiil lieenee in 1S(*)7, was 
(ulucated first at St. Peter’s school, York, 
and lift ids iit Uppingham, proce<.*dm” 
to St. John’s Oolle^'e, ( fjimbrid^e, where he 
graduiited P.A. in ISoO jind M.A. in lSr).‘h 

At (Cambridge h<^ was interest'd ehicdly j 
in ornitholo^'V, which he laid begun to ' 
study at school. In IS.m he spent a j 
summer in [japland, eolk'eting with Alfred 
N(!wton |q. V. Suppl. 11] and Joliii Woolley. 
After visiting Algeria, and the* Kastern Atlas 
with Henry IhiloT Tristram |fj. v. Suf)j>l. II | 
and Osbert Salvin [((. v.J, he s])ent more 
than a yc'ar in (Jreeci* and Turkey adding 
to liis eolloelioiis. Prom 1S()2 to 1S07 lie 
systeTuatically studied natural history and 
ehi'inist ry, id tending courses of k'ctures 
at th<* University of fklinburgh, and jifft'r- 
WJirds at Oh*. %foyid (?<jllege of Cliemi.sfry 
in Ti(»ndon. lJnd<*eid<‘d at first whether 
to make chemist ry or geology his chief 
subject', he was drawn to the latter by tho 
inlluence of Professor John IVrorris |q. v.]. 

Settling in London, alt liougli he lived part 
of the year on property at AVest llolmo, 
])orset, and at Knaresboi'ough, he began his 
career as a geologist. l<]ngaging actively 
in the work of the geologists’ Association, 
he s<u'ved as secretary from 1S74 to 1877, 
and supplied many careful report .s of their 
excursions. He was president of the 
a.ssociation (IS81-J). Ho became a hdlow 
of tho geological Society in 1807, was 
secrotary (1880-90), and president (1892 -4). 
He contributed to the society’s ‘Journal,’ 
among others, an important T)aper (with 
tlio Rov. J. F. Blake) on tho corallian 
rocks of hlngland. Other j)apors on tho 
Jurassic system ap])('ar(*d in tho ‘Geo- 
logical Magazine,’ and in 1887 ho ]>egan to 
publish in the Paheontographical Society’s 
volumes a monograph on tho inferior 
oolite gasteroi)ods, which, when completed 
in 1896, com])risod 614 pages of letterpress 
and 44 plates. It was largely founded 
on liis own fine collection of those fo.ssils, 
wliich ho becpu'athed to tho Sedgwick 
Museum , Cam I )ridge. 

In 1884 Hudleston was elected F.R.S. 

In 1886 and the following year ho under- 
took some dredging in the English Channel, 
for ho was hanlly less interested in recent 
molluHca than in fossils, and' greatly aided 
the foundation of a luiirino laboratory 


at Gullcrcoat.s, Xorthumbcrlund. Early in 
1896 he made a journey in liulia, trav(‘lling 
from Bombay as far as iSrinagar. Iludles- 
ton, wJio received tin* rh'ologieal Society’s 
Wollaston medal in 1897, presided over 
tho geological «(‘(!tion of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1898. He received, w ith tlu' otluT 
thr(‘(^ original members, a gol<l medal Jit the 
jubilee of the British Ornithologists’ Union 
in Dec. 1908. Ho was also a presidi'iit of 
the Devonshire Association and other local 
.soci<ities. 

His memoirs and ])apers, about sixty 
ill number, cover an iinusii illy wiihi held 
and are characterised by thoroughness. 
They discuss, besides British subjects, 
(pK^stions of Tndiiiu, Syrian, and African 
geology, two of tho most import.'int b(‘ing 
on the (‘ast('rn margin «)f tlu^ North Atlantic 
basin and the? siqiposed marini’i origin of tho 
fauna Lake Tanganyika. His presidim- 
tial addresses to societi(‘s an' coiispicuou.s 
for painstaking rc'seareh and breajltli 
of view. Tall, spare, and strongly built, 
a keen sporlsina,n with both rod and gun, 
he enjoyt'd good In'alth till tho la-st few 
yi'am of his life. He was J.P. for both 
Dorset' and tlu^ West Hiding. Ho died 
suddenly at West Holmo, Dorset, on 
29 January 1909. In 1890 ho mairu'd 
Rose, second daughtesr of William Hey- 
wood Benson of Litt'lethor{)e, near Ripon, 
who survived him wit hout issiK'. A ])ortrait 
in oils is in the possession of Mrs. Hudleston. 

I [Burke’s LauJed (h'ntry, s.v. Hudlcsto!! of 
K 1 aims borough ; Genl. Mag. (with portrait), 
1904 and in 1909 ; Quarterly .fournal of 
Gcol. Soc., 1909 ; Pnx;. Roy. Soc. 81 B. 
(with jmrtrail), 15)09; Ibis Jubilee Supple- 
ment. 1009; private information; personal 
kiiou ledge.] T. G. B. 

HUDSON, CHARLES THOMAS (1828- 
1902), naturalist, third of five sons of 
,Jolm Corrio Hudson, chief clerk of tho 
legacy duty office (1795-1879), and Emily 
(179A-1868), daughter of James Hobard, 
of Ewell, Surrey, was born at Brornptori, 
London, on 11 March 1828. The father 
in youth was an advanced radical and 
friciuT of William Godwin [q. v.], of the 
Shelleys, Charles Lamb, and William 
Hazlitt ; in later life his opinions changed 
(Alhcnwmn, 1879, i. 506). He was author 
of * A letter on tho cruelty of employing 
children in swooping chimneys ’ (Pam- 
phkteer, xxii. 407-30, for 1823) ; and also 
of; (1) ‘The Executor’s Guide,* 2nd edit. 
1838 (many edits.) ; (2) ‘ Plain Directions 
for making Wills,’ 2nd edit. 1838 (many 
edits.); (3) ‘Tables for valuing Annuities,’ 
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2nfl edit. I.s42 ; (4) ‘ 'I'he Parent’s Hand- 
book, or Guide to the Choice of Professions,’ 
1812. Of other sons, Franklin Hudson 
(1819-1853), a surgeon, compiled ‘ Monu- 
mental BrasM\s of Northamptonshire * (1853), 
and Corrie Hudson (1822-1880), also in the 
legacy duty ollice, published two onicial 
handbooks. 

(Charles ’Fhomas Hudson was educated 
at Kensingion grammar school and The 
Grange, Sunderland. Family circumstances 
compelh‘d him to earn his living by 
teaching at an early age, first at Glasgow 
and afterwards at the Roj^al Institution, 
Liverpool. It was largely through his 
own exert inns that be was able in 1848 
to go to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He graduated as fifteenth wrangler in 1852, 
j)roeeeding IM.A. in 1855 and LL.IX in 
180(). After leaving Cambridge he bc'camo 
:)n 25 July 18.52 second master of the Bristol 
grammar school, and on 30 IMarch 1855 
was appointed headmaster. He resigned 
this post at midsuniJiier 1800, and in I8(U 
opened private school at Manilla Hall, 
(Jlifton, formerly the residence of Sir 
William Draper |q. v.], which he conducted 
till 1881. His varied interests and sym- 
pathies explain his .school’s success. After- 
wards he lived at 0 Royal York (Vescent, 
Clifton, whence he moved in 1891 to 
Dawlish, Devon, and in 1899 to Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight. During his later yeans he 
often g.ive lectures, chielly at public 
schools, on natural history, which lie 
illustrated with ingenious coloured trans- 
parencies of his own construction. 

Hudson, a born naturalist, devoted his 
leisure to microscopical research, and in 
j)articular to the study of the Rotifera. 
His first printed paper was on * Rhinops 
Vitrea * in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History ’ for 1869. Afterwartls 
ho published numerous papers in the 
‘ Microscopical Journal ’ and the * Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science,’ descri- 
bing new genera and species of Rotifera, 
of which ‘ Pedal ion mirum * was a note- 


quotes the charming introduction of this 
work as showing that the true naturalist 
was no mere dry collector. 

Hudson's natural gift for drawing found 
expre.«ision in the beautiful illustrations 
of ‘ The Rolif(*ra.* He was also musical, 
and as a young man uroto and composed 
songs. 

I Hudson died at. Shanklin on 23 Oct. 1903, 

I ami was buri(‘d there. lie married (1) on 
19 June 1855 Mary Ann, daughtcT of 
Willi.am Bullock Tibhits of Long Ashton, 
ni*ar Bristol, by whom he had one daughter, 
Florence and (2) on 24 Juno 1858, at 
Glifton, Louisa Alaria Fiott, daughter of 
Freelovc Hammond of tlu^ Tuner Tompk? ; 
by his second wife he had four sons and 
five daughters. 

[Personal knowledge ; privates information ; 

, Men of thij 'I'inie. 15tii edition, 1S‘.)9 ; Journal 
i of Royal Micr. Soe., 1904, pp. 48. 49 ; Brit. 
I Mus. Cat.] C. L. K. 

HUGGINS, Sir WILLIAM (1824-1910), 
astronomer, horn at Stoke Newington, 

' l.<ondon, t)n 7 F(‘l). 1824, wns sori of William 
.Thomas Huggins, silkmercer and linen- 
' draper of (bacechiireh Street, by his wife 
I Lucy MillcT of Peterhoroiigli (J. 1868). 
i Filtering the City of London School in 
I Fehniar}'' 18,37 on its foundation, !»' hJt 
I at Faster 1839 to jnirsm^ his education 
under jirivate tutors. Hi^ work(‘d at 
classics, mat hi'inat ics, and mochu'ii languages, 
but his inelinalion lay towards science. 
FaiTy in life* he* spent much lime in micro- 
sco])ical research, especially in connection 
with ])hysiology. Ho joined the Royal 
I Microscojiical Society in 1852 and also 
occupied himself with ohemistry and 
physics. After a few years of business 
life Huggins came into the possession of 
a moderate competence and decided to 
devote himself to observational astronomy. 
He joined the Royal Astronomical Society 
on 12 April 1854, and in 1856 built for 
himself an observatory attached to his 
house at Tulse Hill, which is hrielly described 


worthy discovery. A list of tlie.so paixjrs 
is given in the ‘Journal of the^ Royal 
Microscopical Society’ for 1904. *p. 49. 
He was elocicd fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society in 1872, was president 
from 1888 to 1890, and an honorary fellow 
from 1901 till his death. With the assist- 


in the society’s ‘ Monthly Notices,* 9 M.ay 
1856. That house he occupied for life. 
The ohse'rvatory there, on its founelation, 
containeel a 5-inch equatorial by Dollond, 
a transit-circle by Jones of 3j inches ajwr- 
turc, with a cire4e 18 inches in diameter, 
and a cle)ck by Arnolel. Huggin-s’s earliest 


ance of Philip Henry Gosse [q. v.] ho e)l)servations were of ortlinary geomedrical 
published in 1886-7 ‘The Rotifera: or visual asfrone)my, and his first communi- 
or Whecl-Animalculae.* In recognition of catiems to the ‘Monthly Notices* are records 
this, the standard monograph on the of his ohsorvatiems of occultations of stars 
subject, ho was elected F.R S. in 1889. by the mejon (vol. xxii.). In 1858 he pur- 
Lord Avebury (PUasurea of Life, ch. 9) chased from the Rev. W. R. Dawes for 
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200/. an objpct-glasH of 8 inohos dianiot.cr among.sl the individual stars. Star differs 
inad(i by tlie American briii of Alvan ! from star in chemical constitution ’ (cf. Jiis 
Clark, which A\'as immiited cquatorially j addresses, BriL AsAvr. 4 Aug. 1800). On 
and ])rovided with a clock motion by 20 Aug. I8f)4 Huggins made ;ni imj)ortant 
Messrs, (’ooke of York. AV'itli tliis instni- observation. Kxaininidion vith tin? spoc- 
nn'iit he observed In'tween ISbS and 18G0 trum ai)j)aralus showed th at the light 
the changes in tlu* forms of llic belts and from a certain j)lanetary nebula in Draco 
spots on •Jui)iter, and the periodic disap- was such as would emanate from aluminous 
pearauee of Saturn’s rings in 1802 (cf. gas, and hence it was to be concluded that 
/?. As^r. S<n\ AW/rof.). 'I’iie jmhliniiion in so-called nebula? were not in nil cases 
1802 of Kircbhoirs interpretation of the aggregations of stars too far distant to bo 
Fraunhofer lines in tlie speiifnim as showing resolved into their constituent units, as 
the clamiical coiistitiitioii ol tlu^ sun turned bad hitherto been supposed. In a ])aper 
Huggins's atbmtion in a new and more ‘On the S 2 )eelra of some of I be Nebiiho’ 
fruitful direction. 'I’o his neighbour at (P/iil. Tmna. 1804, cliv. 4:i7) Huggins 
Tuls(? Hill, William Allen Miller [(j. v.], showed that (‘ight nebula? he bad examined 
prol(‘ssor of chemistry at King’s (5t)llege, exhibited gascaly. This 2 m 2 >cr, by Huggins 
who had worked much on chemical s])ec- atone, was i>ublished as a supplement to 
(roscopy, Huggins eoiilided a scheme the joint 2 )ai)er on tlio ‘Spectra of tho 
lor aj)plying Kirchlioff’s methods to tlu? Fixed 8tars,’ and like the fonm r ])a 2 )ers Avas 
stars, and ask(‘d Miller to join liim in tin? communicated by Dr. Miller, Huggins not 
research. Huggins and Miller devised a being (hen a h.dlow of the Royal Society, 
new instruimait, a star sp(‘ctrosoopo. He was elected a fellow in June 1805. 

Avliich (iiuhh'd tliem ti) determine the In May 1800 Huggins first subjected 
chemical cjonstilution of stars. Tliey to S 2 X‘ctn)sco 2 )io examination a Nova, or 
described their* star Sjwctroscoju* in tho new star, one having in tho 

‘ rhiloso])hical Transttetions of tin* Royal constcdlation Corona Borealis. H(? sug* 
Society’ for 1804, jip. 'H;>-17. The light- g(‘sted that, oAA'ing to some groat coiivul- 
dispersing ])or(ion of the apparatus con- sion, the star had been suddenly enveloped 
sistcHl ol two prisms of very dense and in flames of burning hydrogem {Proc, Hoy, 
homogeneous flint glass made by Ross, Soc., 1800, xv. 1‘I0). By 1800 ten papiTs 
which were at taelied to Hie 8-inch refractor, in all had been publislied. In that year 
Mr. Rntlieriortl in America had already flic Royal Society aAA’ardctl a royal medal 
devised similar a])[)arafus quite independ- to Huggins for his researches. Miller, as 
cntly. Miller and Huggins owed nothing a member of the council, was excluded 
b? his invention. As ji preliminary t o from this honour, and his other engagements 
work on tho stars with this instrument it soon prevented him from Avorking with 
Avas necessary to have convenient maps of Huggins by night, but in 1807 the gold 
spectra of terrestrial elements, and medal of the Ko^^al Astronomical ISocicty 
Huggins devoted a largo part of 1863 to Avas given to Huggins and Miller jointly for 
making twenty-four such maps Avith a their work in astronomical pfij’^sics. From 
train of six prisms. These Avere published 1807 to 1870 Huggins avus one of the lion, 
in a pai>cr read before tho Royal Society secretaries of the Royal Astronomical 
in December of that year (Phil, Trans. Society, vice-president from 1870 to 1873, 
1864, cliv. 130). Earlier in 1803 Miller and from 1873 to his death except for 
and Huggins had presented to the Royal two years (1870-8) when ho was president, 
Society the results of their first investiga- aa'os foreign secretary, 
tions with their star spectroscope in a In the years following 1864 Huggins 
paper on the ‘ Lines of tho Spectra of some extended his scries of observations of 
of the Fixed Stars ’ (Proc. Hoy, Soc. 1803, nebulie, examining amongst others tho 
xii. 444); this Avas folloAved by a more great nebula in Orion (cf. Phil. Trans. 
complete pajier on tho ‘ Spectra of some of elvi. 381, clviii. 540 ; Phil. Mag. xxxi. 475 ; 
the Fixcil Stars’ (Phil Trans. 1864, cliv. Proc,. Hoy. Soc. 1865, xiv. 39; Monthly 
413-35). Tho conclusion was that ‘in Notices R.A.S. xxv. 155). From 1866 
plan of structure the stars, or at least omvards he observed tho spectrum of 
the brightest of tlicm, resemble the sun. several comets as they appeared, and 
Their light, like that of the sun, emanates found the spectiiim of Brorsen’s comet of 
from intensely AA'hite-hot matter, and 1808 to indicate a chemical constitution 
passes through an atmosphere of absorbent different from that of the nebula? (cf. 
vapours. With this unity of general plan Proc. Hoy. Soc. 1868, xvi. 386), whilst 
of structure there exists a great diversity spectroscopic examination of the second 
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ooinot of 1808 (Winiiocke\s) ivvciikHl 
volatilisofl rurboii, which has since proved 
to l)(i typical of many conietary spectra-. 

In .Feb. 1808 l[u«?gins in th(i annual 
report of Jiis observatory lo tho Royal 
Astronomical Society referred to exp(‘ri- 
menls lie liad made in following uj) sni^^es- 
tions miuh; by (Sir) Xorman Loekyer 
for observing the red ilames on prominences 
in th(j sim'.s cJiromosphere, wliicli had 
previously bren only observed at tinu's of 
the sun’s eclipse. Ib^ was not successful 
in this attempt until the end of the same 
year, and im inwhile heJiad bi'cn anticij)aled 
by Lockyei- and Janssen, who saw these 
promin(‘ne(‘s imuu'diaU'ly after tho eciii).sc 
in Aug. 1S08. Huggins, however, made 
an essential adv'ancc in tho method by 
widening the slit of tho si)ectroscop<5. 
About l8()iJ-3 Huggins thouglit to aj)ply 
to sj)ectroscopic astronomy the j)rinciple 
enunciated by JJop])lcr in 1841 that tho 
])ositions of sjjcctrum lines change as tho 
object moves to or fnnn tho spectat<»r. 
After consultation in 1807 with James 
(3erk Maxwell [q. v,], but wholly ind(‘pen- 
dently of him, Jluggins present(‘d to tho 
Royal Society early in 1808 somt? observa- 
tions on (ho spectrum of Sirius (Phil, Trans, 
1808, clviii. r>2l)), from whicli a motion 
of tho star from the earth could bo deduced 
of about 2o miles per second. J.n 1870 
tho Royal Society came into i)ossession of 
the Oliveira bequest. This was placed at 
Huggin’s disposal for the construction of a 
largo telescope to enable him U) pursue 
more effectively his researches into tho 
motions of stars. 3.’ho domo of his obser- 
vatory was enlarged to a diameter of 18 feot 
instead of 12, and a new instrument pro- 
cured from Howard Grubb consisting 


I oon.sequences lo the application of photo- 
graphy to stellar spectroscojjy. As early as 
27 Feb. 18G3 ho had ;it(<'?n]»li‘d to photo- 
graph tho si)ectrum of Sirius; but tho 
result was iin.satisfaetory and the effort 
was not pursued (Phil. Trans. 18GI). 
In 1872 Dr. l)rajK*r in America photo- 
‘ graphed with gr(‘ati‘r .success a si)ectrum 
, of V'cga. In 187(5 Huggins .secured improvixl 
I apjiaratiis, and using tho gelatine dry-])latts 
which dates from 1871, he obtahu'd a still 
bt‘tter j)hot.()graph of the .s])ectruni of 
Wga (cf. Proc. Roy, Sor.. 1870, xxv. 445). 
There followixl photograph.s of great pro- 
ci.sion of the spiiclra of the larger stars, of 
tho moon and tho planet-s (cf. ‘ On the Rhoto- 
I gra])hio Spect ra of vStans,’ Phil. Trans. 1880, 

I part ii. p. GGl) ; 1890, xlviii. 21(5). Api)lying 
I j)hotograj)hy to solar research, he announced 
to tho Royal Society on 21 Dec. 1882, that 
' ho hiwl obtained photographs of the solar 
: disc showing also tho characteristic ray.s 
' and stnictiiro of thtj corona round the sun, 

I hitlujrto s(‘(‘n only during a total .solar 
I ecli]).se. Hut the promise im])licd in this 
I communication has not since been realised. 

I ‘ Tlie Corona of the Sun * formed tho 
I subject of the Hakerian lecture delivered 
I by Huggin.s before the Royal Institution 
I on 20 Reb. 1885. In 1882 tho photographic 
method of .spectro.scopy w'as applietl to the 
Great Nebula in Orion, and thi.s objtjct 
! was ob.s(TV(xl again both vi.sually and photo- 
graphically .some years later, mainly to 
determino tho origin of the chief nebular lino 
1 (cf. Proc, Royal Soc, 1882, xxxiii. 425 ; 
1889, xlvi. 40, with Mrs. Huggins ; and 1890, 
xlviii. 213). On this subject Huggins’s 
conclusions ditfered from thoso which (Sir) 
Norman Loekyer had reached, but finally 
the observations of Prof. Keeler at tho'Lick 


of a 15-inoh refractor and an 18-inoh | Observatory corroborated Huggins’s view 
Cassegram reflector, with mirrors of specu- | that tho nebular lino is not a remnant of 
lum metal which could bo used on one ' tho magnesium fluting and that its origin 
mounting. Prom 1870 to 1875 Huggins is still unknown. 

used the refraeting telescope for determining | Huggins’s reputation as an astronomer 


the velocity of stars in tho lino of sight by J of tho first rank was early recognised. In 
visual observation ; tho results ajjpeared : 1870 ho received the degree of non. LL.D. 
in tho ‘ Proceedings of the Royal {Society ’ | from Cambridge, and of hon. D.C.L. from 
in papers ‘ On the Speetrum of the Great . Oxford in 1871 (at Lord Salisbury’s instal- 
Nebula in Orion, and on tho Mofion of ! lation as chaucellor). Tho Universities of 


Stars towards and from tho Earth’ (1872, 
XX. 379), and ‘ On tho Motions of some 
of tho Nebulas towards or from tho 
Earth ’ (1874, xxii. 251). Later observers, 
Vogel, Belopolsky, Frost, Adams, Newall, 
ami Campbell, have greatly developed 
Huggins’s method of this kind of observ'^a- 
tion with immense advantage to astrono- 
mical knowledge. MoanwMe Huggins 
soon turned his attention with important 


Edinburgh, Dublin and St. Andrews all 
; conferred on him tho honorary degree 
! of LL.D. Prom tho Royal Society ho 
' received the royal medal in 1866, the 
j Rumford in 1880, and tho Copley in 
I 1898. Tho Royal Astronomical Society 
' awarded to him the gold modal for his 
researches on velocity in tho lino of sight 
in 1885. Tho Paris Academy of Sciences 
bostowed on him tho Lalandc X)rize in 1882, 
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{ind in ISSS ho nroivod tJio Triv .lansson 
of the Instituto of Franoo, and from tlio 
National Academy of Scioncos of Wasliin*'- 
fon he obtained the J.)ra]M‘r p)ld medal in 
11)01. Ilis private means wcto not lar^e, 
and in 181)t) a civil list pension of 150/. a year 
\vasgrante<l him. In ISOl he was jm'sident 
of tiie British Association meeting at 
(.’ardilT. ilis address uas an elcxpient 
statement of reccait ])ro<'ri*ss in astronomy, 
chieily of the discoveri(‘.s which had been 
miwle since I SCO, owin^ to tlu? introduction 
into the observatory of the spectroscope 
anfl the dry J>late, and In* sj)oke of the (piite 
recent ap])lieatiorj of ]>lioto;jrraphy to star- 
charting. In 1807, at the diamond jubilee 
of (iueen Victoria, Huggins was created a 
K.O.B., and in J1X)2 h<* was one of tlu* 
original members of the Order of M(‘rit. 
In ll)t)() he was ehoscai jjresident of the 
Royal S<»eiety, and lield the ofliee till IDOti. 
Jn that cajiaeily he delivered four annual 
addresses, two on the ‘ lm])ortanee <)f 
Sci(‘nct‘ as a Part of Oeneral Kdueation,’ 
and two on the ‘ Duty of tlu^ Royal Stjeit‘ty 
to the {SpeeiaKs(‘d »Sei(‘ntilic Snei(‘ties, 
ami secondly on its Duty as .Adviser to the 
Mtate.’ 'I’he four addresses wc'r* collected 
with some notes on the hist(»ry of the 
Royal Society in ‘The Royal Society, or 
{Science in the Static and in the Schools’ 
(llMUi). 

Huggins continued his spectroscopic 
researches almost to his death. He made* 
especially important observations of the 
new star in the constellati(»n of Auriga in 
181)2 (/Voe. liwj. SiH\ 181)2, 1. Kio ; 181)2, 
li. 487 ; 1S1):1, liv. 50). His linal ctuiclusioii 
was that the cause of the Nova was the 
casual near apj)n)ach of two bodies j)re- 
viously j)ossessiiig consideraljle velocities 
in s])ace ; that enormous forces of a tidal 
nature were set at work, and caused an 
outburst of hot matter, and that the 
j)henoiiu‘non had some analogy to the 
jK'riodic outbursts on the sun, but on a 
grander scale (cf. lecture at Royal Institu- 
tion oji 13 Alay 1802, and Fort ft it/// fit/ 
Remew for dune). In 1805 he examined 
th(‘ lielium line in the spectrum of tin* sun, 
which after a tirst unsuccessfid attempt 
(1'hf‘tnical Nnr.% No. 1855) la^ fouiul t<^ be 
double, and so ja’ocurc'd additional evidence 
that helium is a terrestrial element. In 
1807 he did much to settle tlie vexed 
question in solar physics regarding the 
extent and the presence of calcium in the 
sun (cf. Proc, 1807, Ixi. 433). The dis- 
covery of radium by Professor and 
Madame Curie in 1903 again led to labora- 
tory experiments by Huggins with the 


Huggins 

spectroscope [PntrwtUutjs oj the Rojjnl 
Rocicty, 101)3, Ixxii. 100; 1003, Ixxii. 100; 
lOO."), Ixxvii. 1.30). 

Through life Huggins occasionally ])ur- 
sued scientific imjiiiries outside th(‘ range 
of astronomy. In a 2 )ap(‘r on ‘Prismatic 
Examination of Microscopic Objects ’ ho 
described the a])plicati(ni for the first 
time of tlio s[)cctrosco])e to tlu* microsco])c 
(Quarterly Journal Mirrosr. For. 1805). 
In 1883 he wrote ‘On the Function of the 
Sound Post, ami on the I ’report ional 
Thickness of tiie Strings of the Violin’ 
(Proc. Roy. Sac. 1883, xxxv. 211). In his 
later yviiva Huggins with tla^ co-oj)erat ion 
of Liidy Huggins colleet(*d into two volumes 
the r(‘sults ot his work. Voluim* i. entitled 
‘ An Atlas of Re])n*sentative st' llar Sj)ectra 
from A 4S7t) to A 3301),’ cnnqn’ises.adiscussion 
of the evolutional order of lh(‘ stars a?id 
the inter]in‘tation of the spectra, preceded 
by a sliort history of the obsorvatory and 
its work (1900). Tlie secoml volume, 
‘The Scientitic Papms of Sir William 
Huggins’ (1909), contains tin* completes 
set of his contributions to scientitir; litera- 
tur-e, in most cases verbatim, and with 
some additions. 

At the end of 1908 Huggins found it 
mc(‘ssary, owing to atlvancing years, to give 
uj) astronomical work, and the instruimmts 
))rovid(‘d in 1870 by the Royal Socir ty 
reverted to that botly, who gave tlunn to 
tlu* syndicate of the Oarnhridgi* lJniv(‘rsity 
Observatory. On a brass tablet fixed in 
‘the Huggins dtune ’ of that obs(Tvatory 
tlu* follow ing words were inscribed : ‘ 1870- 
1908. These telescopes were used by Sir 
William lliiyyins and Lady Jlutpjuts in 
tin ir obserratifry at Tulsc Hill in researches 
which formed the foundation of the Science 
of Astrophysics.^ He died in London on 
12 May 1910 rather suddenly, following 
a surgical ojreratioir, and, according to his 
wish, liis body was cremated at Oolder's 
Oreen, wh(‘re his ashes remain. 

In 1875 Huggins married Margaret 
Lindsay, daughter of John M. Murray of 
Dublin, wJio survived him. He had no 
chihlrep. In his wife Huggins found a 
devoteel and helj)ful cojxdjutor, and her 
services to astronomy were recognised by 
the Royal Astromnnieal Society in 1901, 
when she and Agnes Mary CIcrko [q. v. 
Suppl. IIJ were chosen honorary members 
of that society. 

Huggins was a rcpixjsentativc of the 
Royal Society on the Board of Visitors 
of the Royal Observatory, Creenwich, from 
1898 until liis death, and served in a like 
capacity at the University Observatory at 
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Oxford. Wli* II the organisation of astro- 
noniieal amateurs known as I lie British 
Astiononiieal Association was founded in 
lS9t) it had the warm approval of Dr. Hug- 
gins, who \\as prescMit at the initiatory 
meeting and Avas a vice-president for many 
years. 

A j)ortrai( by the Jlon. John Oollha* 
hangs in the rooms of the Royal Soei(‘ty : 
it is reproduet-d in the volume of Huggins’s 
scientilio papers. 

I'i'he Scieiitilie Pajicrs of Sir William 
Ifiiggins, e«li(« (l l>y Sir Wm. Huggins, K.C. B., 
O.M., and !/uly Huggins, Hon..M.It.A.S. ; 
J^roe. Roy. S.h*., series A, vol. 8iJ, 20 lMd>. 
1102; .Monlhly Notiees of tin? Royal Astro- 
nomical Soe., Keb. 191 1.] 11. 1». 11. 

IKTCTTES, KDWAR I) (18112-1908), 
portrait-painter, born on M S(‘pt. 18,‘12, at 
Myddelton N(piare, IVntoiivilh*, was s(»n of 
(teorge Hughes, ])ainter and t‘xhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, by his wile Mary 
Lucas. Rrmn his father and John Rye 
In. v.J, the engraver, Hughes received his 
earliest training in art. In December 181(5 
ho was admitb'd to thcj Royal Academy 
school, and in 1817, when still only fourteiai, 
was awarded th(^ silver medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for a chalk drawing. His 
precocious ability ratadly developed, and in 
the same year iluglies’s earliest painting, 
‘ The First Rrimer,’ won distinction on 
the line at llurlington House. A more 
ambitious subject, ‘ Xourmaliars dream; 
Light of the Harem,’ from * Lalla Rookli,’ 
was hung the following year. J^’rom 1855 
to 1870 Hughes Avas regularly represented 
at the Academy by subject-pictures, which 
he afterwards abandoiu'd for the more 
remunerative work of portraiture. From 
1878 to 1881, when his contributions ceased, 
he exclusively exhibited portraits at the 
Royal Academy, the most notewortliy 
being tlioso of Miss Louisa Fariiell (Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Frringtoii) and Hr. Lightfoot, 
bishop of Durham. ‘ Very many artists,’ 
Millais is reported to liave said, ‘ can paint 
the portrait of a man, but very few can 
paint the portrait of a lady, and Fdward 
Hughes is one of those few.’ HilJ^hes’s 
popularity steadily increased, and in 1880 
his whole-length painting of Aiiss Jeaimic 
Chamberlain (Lady Naylor Leyland), cx- 
liibited at Messrs. Agiicw’s Galleries, 
brought him important commissions. 

In 1895 Hughes received liis first royal 
commission. He painted a whole-length 
seated portrait of Queen Mary, when 
Duchess of York (now at Buckingham 
Palace). Of Queen Alexandra Hughes 


painted threo wliolo-iength portraits. The 
lirst of these, staiuling in a landscape, 
as Princess of Wales, and now at Sandring- 
ham, was exhibited at the Guildhall in 1897. 
’Die second portrait, in the mourning robes 
worn at the opening of parliament in 1902, 
is now at Marlborough House, and was 
n*proilueed in photogravure; by J. B. Pratt ; 
tlm third portrait (at Buekingham J’alaei;), 
wliich sh(jws Queen iVlexaiidra in coronation 
robes, was engrax'etl by J']. L. Haynes, 
while replicas were executed for the King 
of Denmark and the Durbar Hall, Patiala, 
India. Hughes also ]>ainted the Princess 
Royal, the Priiici'ss Victoria, the Queen of 
Norway (Ihese portraits are at Sandring- 
liam), the Duchess of Teck, the Prince of 
Wales, his brother Prince Albert, ami his 
sister Princess Mary (these are at Bucking- 
ham Palaeti). 

Hughes's lat(‘r work was conlim‘d entirely 
to portraits of ladies and children ; among 
his sitters being Louise, Dnclu;ss of Dt;von- 
shire, and her daughters, Rady Mary and 
J.iady Alice Montagu. Tlu; (Jount(‘SS of 
Leveii and MiJville, Mrs. •William James, 
and Mrs. Miller Mundy were painted at 
whole length with their chiklren. The 
group of the lOarl ami Countess of JMiiito's 
three daughters, painted in 1905, was 
Hughes’s largest picture. Huglu;s’s many 
American sitii‘rs iiujluded Miss Jean Reid 
(after\Nards the Jlon. Mrs. John VV^ard), 
daughter of Mr. Whit(‘law Reid, American 
Ambassador in London from 1901. 

Hughes died on 11 May 1908 at Ids 
n‘sidene<;, 52 Gowcu* Street, W.(J., and 
was buried at Highgato cemetery. His 
unliidshiHl jiortrait of Idmself is in tho 
possession of his daughter. Ho married 
lirst Mary Powtner, and secondly Kate 
Margot ts, and was survived by two sons 
and a daughter, Alice Ifughes, who resided 
with her father for many years at Gower 
►Street, and earned a Avide re[)Uiatioii as a 
pn if essi ( ) n al p) 10 tograpl ler. 

Hughes, wild studied tho masters of 
portraiture from Reynolds oiiAvards to tho 
modern Avorkers of the French scliool, 
devoted his technical skill chielly to an 
idealistic trcatmcjit of his sitters. 

His earliest portrait of Queen Alexandra, 
those of C^ueen Mary, Lady Naylor Leyland, 
and seven others were reproduced in photo- 
gravure in ‘ The Book of Beauty,* 1896. 
No specimen of liis work is in any public 
collection. 

ITho Times, 16 May 1908, and other press 
notices ; Tho Book of Beauty, 1896, edit, by 
Mrs. F. Harcourt Williamson ; Art Journal, 
1902; Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1905-6, 
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by Algoriion Graves ; Lists of the PrinteelJcrB* 
Association ; information from the Hon. 
OliarJotte Knollys, Miss Alice Tfughes, and 
Sir K, T. Wood, Royal Society of Arts.] 

,1. I). M. 

HUGHES, HU(HI PRIGE (1847-1902), 
inethodist divine, born at Carmarthen, 
on 8 Ecb. 1817. was grandson of Hugh 
Hughes, a well-known VV^clsli preacher, 
and son of .John Hughes, surgeon, of 
Cannarthen, by his wife, AniUi Phillips, 
of Jewish descent on her father’s side. 
blducaU'd first at Carmarthen grammar 
Hcliool, then at the Muml)l(‘s, near Swansc‘a, 
lie was, as a schoolboy, placed on the ‘ plan * 
as a W^'shyan local preacher. In 1805 ho | 
t‘nlered Riclimoiid College in [ireparation for 
the Wesleyan inethodist ministry. There 
bis indepen<lonce of character brought 
him into conllict with the authorities. | 
In 18G9 he graduated R.A. at I-»ondon Uni- | 
versity, j)roceeding M.A. in 1881. Placed | 
by the Wesleyan conference on the itiner- | 
ating ‘ jihiii,’ ho began work at Dover ; j 
was moved in 1872 to Brighton, in 1875 
to Tottenham, •in 1878 to Uulwich, and in 
1881 to Oxford. At each station marked 
success attended his work. 

In 1884 Hughes was brought to London 
as superintendent minister at Brixton 
Hill, ancl speedily bcjcaim^ the leader of a 
‘ forward * party in methodism. He advo- 
catetl new methods and especially new 
energy, inspired others with his own en- 
thusiasm, and, despite much opposition, 
won a majority of the connection to his side. 
The Wesleyan inethodist ‘ forward move- 
ment ’ tociic formal shat>e in 1885, and in 
188G Hughes was chosen to start a West 
London mission, with a social as well 
as a religious side. He began its services 
in JSt. James’s Hall in October 1887, 
and remained until liis death the 
leader of the work. Meanwhile the 
‘ Methodist Times ’ was started in 1885, 
with Hughes as its editor, to support the 1 
policy of the forw.ird piirty. Hughes’s | 
characteristic aidour made the journal a 
powerful inlluence, politically and ecclcsi- 
astieally, in methodism. In 188G he 
raised in it the (piestion of methodist re- 
union, and saw his suggestion bear fruit. ■ 
The publication of articles by ‘ A Friend j 
of Alissions’ (Dr. (afterwards Sir) H. S. j 
Lunn) attacking methodist missionary j 
methods in India led to a commission of ; 
inejuiry, which reported in 1890 against j 
the charges. Hughes supported his con- j 
tributor tlirough a long .and bitter con- | 
troversy. In 1892 ho was a conspicuous j 
figure at a ‘ reunion of the churches ’ confer- : 


once at Grindclwald, and suggested terms 
of reunion. Desiring to consolidate the 
influence of nonconformity, he was a chief 
promoter of the Free Church Congress, 
which met in 1892, and of the national 
council of the Evangelical Free Churches, 
of which ho was, in 1896, the first pre- 
sident. In 1898 lie was elected presiaent 
of the Weskyan methodist conference, and 
threw himself into the task of raising tho 
Million Guineas Fund. Thioughout his 
career ho was a keen advocate of social 
reform, and in such work joined hands 
with representatives of other churches. 
Worn out with many labours ho broke 
down in 1902, and died in London of 
apoplexy on 17 Nov. 

Hughes was one of the'^most distinct 
personalities in the religious life of his 
day. An evangelical in faith, a preacher 
and speakcT of magnetic power, with the 
capacity for communicating ent husiasm to 
others, he carried his influcMice far beyond 
his own denomination, in polities a 
radical, he helped to make the phrase ‘ tho 
noncoidVirmist conscience,’ by cliallenging 
the title to take part in political 
life of yir Charles Wentworth Dilke 
after the divorce case of Crawford i\ 
(’rawfonl in 188G, and of Parnell after 
his exposure in O’Shea v, 0’8hea in 1800. 
During tho Boer war ho defi^ndcd the 
imperialist side. Ilis ministerial life was 
a struggle against conservatism; but he 
lived to be denounced as ‘ steeped in 
occlesiasticisni.* In tho Iklucafion Acts 
eontrovorsy lie suiiporUid the Free Church 
policy, but exjiressed his owm willingness 
to accept tho Apostles’ Creed as a basis 
of teaching. Ho liad no sympatliy with 
laxity in doctrine, and successfully opposed 
the admission of Unitarians to tho Free 
Church council. 

Hughes married, on 20 Aug. 1873, Mary 
Katherine Howard, daughter of tho Rev. 
Alfred Barrett, governor of Richmond 
College, who survived him with two sons 
and tw^o daughters. 

His cliief publications were ; 1. ‘ Tho 

Atheist Shoemaker : a Pago in the History 
of the West London Mission,’ 1889, for 
which ho was attacked by G. W. Foote. 

2. ‘The Pliilanthropy of God,* 1890. 

3. ‘ Social Christianity,’ 1890. 4. ‘ Ethical 

Christianity,’ 1891. 5. ‘ Essential Christi- 
amty,* 1894. 6. ‘ The Morning Lands of 

History : a Visit to Greece, Palostine ^d 
Egypt,* 1901. ^ 

[The Life of Hugh Price Hughes, by his 
daughter, Dorothea P. Hughes, 1904; Lifo, 
by J. Gregory Mantle, 1903 ; Hugh Price 
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Hiiglies iis \v(*. know him, by J. Armitagc 
T^)i)iiisoii ami othors, 1902 ; 'I'he Tiiiuvs. 
18 Nov. 1902 ; Ohristiaii World, 20 Nov. 
1902 ; (Uiardian, 10 Nov. 1902 ; Uoview of 
lio views, 1S90; jxTsoiial knowlodgo and 
])rivate information.] A. li. B. 

HUGHES, JOHN ( 1842-1902), Wesloyan 
inothodist divine and editor, son of John 
and Jane his wile, was horn on 
15 April 1842, at Cwm iMagwr Isaf, in 
the parish of Llanfihangol y Creuddyn, 
Card igaiisl lire. Left an or[)lian at an early 
age*, ho had little sehooling, and found em- 
ployment first as a farm lad and after- 
wards as a lead minor. In 180J Jui hecame 
a slate qiiarryman at Blaenau l^\\stinu)g ; 
here his interest in literary and theohigieal 
rpiestioiis made him a l(‘ader among his 
fellow- workers, and ho was designated a 
W<‘sleyan lay i»reacher. R(*s()lviiig to enter 
tlie ministry, ho passed a brief p(‘riod of 
preparation at Jasper House, Aherystx. yth, 
and was accejiUxl hy his connexion in 1 807. 
Ho travollod until 1878 in the South Wales 
district ; ho was then transforr('d to the 
Nin’th Wales district, a spliere of labour in 
which ho ttuik a more and more important 
phico, until in 1897 he. was appointed Welsh 
oonnoxional editoi and superintendent of 
the hookroom at Bangor. He took an activ(5 
part in the aifairs of his eonri(*xion, and to 
Ins advocacy was largely due the ostahlish- 
inent of an annual geruTal asseinhly for 
North and South Wales. In 1901 he 
received th<< degree of D.D. from tho South 
Western Univ'ersity, Georgetown, 'Foxas. 
He died at Bangor on 24 Eeh. ltW)2. Tn 
March 187J ho married Emily, daughter 
of Kcv. Henry Wilcox, hy whom ho had 
four sons and two daiighters. One of 
tho sons, Henry Maldwyn Hughes, 
B.A., D.U., i.s a Wesloyan methodist 
minister. 

Hughes, host known hy his bardic name 
of ‘ Glanystwyth,’ was of vensatilo gifts, 
holding a high place as a preacher and as 
a writer of \V\*lsh prose and verso. Ho 
edited tho ‘ WinUan * from 1874 to 1870, 
the ‘ Gwyliedydd * newspaper in 1890, and 
tho ‘ Eurgrawn We,sloyaidd ’ from 189^ to 
1902. Ho published : 1. ‘ John Penri,’ a 
poem, Machynlleth, 1888. 2. A Welsh 
Life of Christ, Holywell, 1891. 3. ‘ Oesiiu 
Boro y Byd * (The World’s Infancy), 
Holywell, 1892. 4. A Life of llcv. Isaac 

Jones, Livcri)Ool, 1898. 6. ‘ Delw y Nefol,’ 
a volume of sermons, Holywell, 1900. G. 
A Commentary on Colossians, Bangor, 
1901. 

[Memoir hy D. Gwynfryn Jones and 11. 
Maldwyn Hughes, Bangor, 1904.J J. E. L. 
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HIJLME, EKEDERICK EDWARD 
(1841-1909), botanist, only son of Eredorick 
William llulme, landsc^sjx; painter, was 
born at Hanley, StatYordshiro, on 29 
Maixih 1841. Brought Ijondon as a 
child, and sent lirst to tho Westt'rn 
grammar school, ho studied art at {South 
K<*nsington from his seventeonth year 
and became art-mash'r of Marlborough 
C«)llc*go, in 1870 professor of geometrical 
drawing at King's College, Ijondon, in 
1885 lectun'r to tho Architectural Ass«)ci- 
ation, and «*xaminer to the Science and 
Art l)ei)artment and tlio Ltaulon (Cham- 
ber of ( Commerce. A lover of nature 
rather tlian a student of natural scit*nce, 
he interested himself in tho folklore of 
plants and sketched with skill plants and 
Ihnvers. Ho was a voluminous wrib'r on 
various thom(‘s, and his chief works w'oro 
illiistrat(‘d by cf)lourcd ])lates from his own 
drawings. In 1875 ho b(*gan tho issue of 
‘ Eamiliar Wild Flowers,’ his best-know'u 
work, with numerous plat(*s. Eight volumes 
appeared in his lifetime, and a ninth w^as 
ju.st retuly at his death, i’he whole w'ork 
has been repc'atedly reissued siuially. 

Ifulme also furnished plates for bf)oks 
by other writers, notably ‘ Familiar Garden 
Elowors,’ by Sliirhiy llibbcrd, tho com- 
])anion scries to his ow4i ‘ Familiar Wild 
Flowers’ (1879); and ‘Sylvan Spring’ 
(1880), hy Mr. Framis Goorgcj Ib^ath. 

llulme was elected .a fellow of tho Liimean 
Society in 1809, and fellow of tho Society 
of Anti(piaries in 1872. For several years 
lu5 was also a vice-president of the Solborno 
Society, with whoso principles ho was in 
thorough sympathy. Ho died at Kew on 
IJ April 1909, and w’as buried at Brook - 
wood. lie married in 1800 Emily, daughter 
of John Na])per of Jlertield Place, Suss<^x. 
His wife, two sons, and tw’«) daughters 
survived him, tho older son, Frank How^ell 
TIulmo, b(*ing dean of Bloemhaitein. 

Hulme’s cliief w'orks were: 1. ‘Tho 
PrinciplesofOrnamontal Art,’ 1875. 2. ‘The 
Town, College and Neigh bourho<Kl of Marl- 
borough,’ 1881. 3. ‘Tho Hisb>ry, Principles 
and Practice of Heraldr^^’ 1891 ; 2nd edit. 
1897. 4. ‘The History of Symbolism in 
Christian Art,’ 1891 ; rcviwxl 1899. 6. ‘The 
Birth and Development of Ornament,* 189.3; 
reissued in 1891. Minor works which 
chiotiy consisted of art students’ text-books 
include: 1. ‘Sketches from Nature of 
Plant Form,’ 1867. 2. ‘The Garland of tho 
Year with twelve chn)mographs of flowers,’ 
iasiicd anonymously, 1873. 3. ‘ Plants, 

their Natural Growth and Ornamental 
Treatment,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Art Instruction in 
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England,’ 1882. 5. ‘Myth Jiand,’ 188G. 

6. ‘ WayaidQ SkctclajH,’ 1889. 7. ‘Natural 
Hiatory Ix)rc and l>*gond,’ 189.5. 8. ‘Wild 

Eruita of tho ()<jiintrysid(‘,’ ^^ith 36 colon rod 
platen, 1902. 9. ‘ JJutloillit'S and Moths of 
the Countrysido,* with 3.5 colouroxl plates, 
1903. 10. ‘ Wild Elow(^r.s in their Seasons,’ 
with 80 ooloun'd plates^ 1907. 11. ‘ Fami- 

liar Swiss Flowers,’ with 100coloun*dplatiOa, 

1908. 12. ‘That Koek -garden of Ours,* 
with 50 illustrations, 1909. 

I'riio 'rinios, 14 April 1909 ; .lournal of 
llotaiiy, 1909, p. 23.5; Journal of Horticulture*, 

1909, iviii. 300; l*roc. Linnean Soc., 1908 9, 

pj). 41-2; Sclljornc Mag., 1909, xx. 77; iii- 
J'onnation from tlu^ family. 1 Cl. S. H. 

HUME, MARTIN ANDREW SHARP 
(1843-1910), author, born in l^ndon on 
8 Doc. 1843, was second son of William 
Lacy Sluirp, of the ICiist India Com])any’s 
service, who married l.iOuisa (Jharlotlo 
Hume in 1840. Educated at a juivate 
school at Forest Cate, he had some j)raelical 
training in business, and began early to 
learn Spanisl:. A branch of liis motiier’s 
family luwl settled at Madrid towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. In 
1860 ho paid his Spanish kinsfolk a first 
visit, which had a decisive iniliiencc on his 
career. His relatives received him with 
atTectionatc cordiality. Though ho declined 
their invitation to make his home with 
them, he visited th(*m atJiuially for long 
p(‘riods, })erfected his knowledge of Spanish, 
witnessc'd the revolution of 1868, and 
became acquainteil with the chief organisers 
of the movenumt. The last, of the Spanish 
Humes, a lady advanced in years, died in 
187tl, bequejithing her projierty to Martin 
Sharp, and in August 1877, in compliance 
with her wish, he (issurned the name of Hume. 
Ho w^as now independent. A kcjen volunteer 
officer, ho was attached to the Turkish forces 
during the campaign on the Ijom in 1878-9; 
ho then spent some time in exploration on 
the west coast of Africa, and travelled 
extensively in (Central and South America. 

Till 1882 Hume’s sympatliics hacl been 
vaguely conservative, 'riieii liis views 
changed, and during the next eleven years 
ho actively engaged in English political 
conflict. Ho stood unsuccessfully as a 
liberal candidate at Maidstone in 1885, at 
Central Hackney in 1886, and at Stockport 
in 1892 and 1893. After some practice 
in journalism, ho meanwhile produced his 
first book, a ‘ Chronicle of King Henry VI 11 
of England * (1889), a translation from 
the Spanish. Though this dttractod little 
attention, Hume persevered, and * The 


Courtships of Queen Elizabeth ; a History 
of the Various Negotiations for her Mar- 
riage,’ and ‘The Year after the Armiula, 
and other Historical Studies,’ both issued 
in 1896, were received with a degree of 
popular favour w'hich led him to adopt 
authorship as a profession. In 1897 he 
published ‘ Sir Walter Ralegh ’ and ‘Philip 
11 of vSpain,’ the latter monograph sliow- 
ing insight and independence of view. 

Next ycjar Hume succeeded Pasciial 
do Gayaiigos at the Public Record Office 
as editor of the ‘ Spanish State Papers,’ 
and did sound work in this capacity. 
But his official duties did not absorb all 
liis energies. In 1898 he published 
‘ The Great Lord Burghley,’ a readable 
study, and ‘ Spain, its Greatness and 
Decay, 1479-1789,’ a useful historical out- 
line, which he completed in the following 
year by the pulilication of ‘ Modern Spain, 
1788-1898’ (1899; n(*w cflit. 1906). . The 
substance of the two latter volumes was 
recast in a more popular form under tlio 
title of ‘ The Spanish People : tlieir Origin, 
Growth and Influence,’ in 1901, and in the 
same year Hume issued ‘ Treason and I’lot. 
Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the 
La.st Years of Queen Elizabeth.’ His un- 
flagging industry and gift of picturesque 
narrative were again displayed in ‘ The 
Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Soots,’ wliich 
appeared in 1903, as did also ‘ Espafioles 
6 Ingleses on el siglo XVI* (Mtodrid), a 
work for whicli Hume had an unaccount- 
able preference. In 1904 and 1906 respec- 
tively he contributoil to the third and fourth 
volumes of ‘ The (Cambridge Modern History.* 
By that time the pressure of work wiis 
beginning to tell upon liim, and the result 
is visible in the hastily improvised lec- 
tures, delivered early in 1904, on ‘Spanish 
Influence on English Literature’ (1905). 
Henceforward he devoted himself to the 
production of works whoso titles are enough 
to show that they were meant to appeal 
rather to general readers than to scholars : 
‘The Wives of Henry the Eighth, and 
the Parts they played in History ’ (1905) ; 
‘Queens of Old Spain’ (1907); ‘The 
Court of Philip IV ; Spain in Decadence ’ 
(1907) ; ‘ Two English Queens and Philip ’ 
(1908), and ‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Eng- 
land ’ (1910). In addition to executing these 
publishers’ commissions, Hume was busily 
engaged in reviewing books in the ‘ Daily 
Clironicle* and the ‘Morning Post,’ in 
lecturing on Spanish history at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and in examining at the 
universities of Birmingham and London. 
Deafness, which had long troubled him. 
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increased during bis last year. Ho died 
unmarried, on 1 July 1910, at his sister’s 
Louse at Forest Gate of inflammation of the 
brain. A posthumous, volume, entitled 
‘Tnio Stories of the Past’ (1910), bears 
witness to his untiring diligence and 
dexterous treatment of romantic episodes. 

In addition to the works mentioned 
above, Hume edited a reprint of ‘ A History 
of Spain ’ (1900) by U. R. Burke [q. v.], 
translated a novel, ‘ Face to Face and Dolo- 
rosa,’ from the Spanish of F. Acebal (1906), 
wrote a study on ‘ Fjishion in Femininity * 
for Mary Craven’s ‘ Famous Beauties of 
two Reigns ’ (Tjondon, 1906), and i)ublisli(*d 
‘ Through Portugal,’ an account of a sliort 
tour in that country, in 1907. In 1907 
ho also, amid much similar work, collabo- 
rated with F. B. Harbottlo in a * Dic- 
tionary of Quotations (S])anish),’ supervised 
‘ The South American Series ’ of historical 
nmnuals, and edited another series entitled 
‘ Romantic History.’ 

Hume’s interest in Spanish history and 
politics was genuine and well-informed, 
and ho did good service in popularising 
these subjects. But his work at the Record 
Office shows that ho was capable of bettor 
things. Ho took little i)ains to conceal 
his dislike for the academic typo of mind, 
and professional critics were sometimes 
blind to the real merits which lay behind 
his emphatic style and journalistic methods. 
Ho was sensitive to crif icism and was much 
chagrined at liis failure to obtain chairs in 
liisi.ory and Spanish for which ho applied at 
the universities of Glasgow and Liverpool 
n'spectively. His merits were recognised 
in other ways; he was m.ade lion. M.A. of 
Cambridge in 1908 ; he was a corresponding 
member of the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
and of the Royal Galician Academy, and 
a knight grand cross of the order of Isabel 
the Catholic. As a retired officer of the 
3rd battalion of the Essex regiment he was 
known to the public as Major Hume ; to 
his intimates and friends as * Don Martin.’ 

[Piivato information ; Tho Times, 4 July 
1910. A memoir by R. B. Cunninghamc 
Graham is in preparation.] J. F-&. 

HUNT, GEORGE WILLIAM. [See 
under MAcf)ERMOTT, Gilbert Hastings 
(1845-1901), music-hall singer.] 

HUNT, WILLTAJVI HOLMAN (1827- 
1910), painter, bom in Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, London, on 2 April 1827, was eldest 
son in a family of two sons and five 
daughters of William Hunt, warehouse- 
man there, by his wife, Sarah, daughter of 


William Holmdn. He was baptised in tho 
fatuous church of St-. Giles, Cripplegate. 
His father, William Hunt, who had some 
taste for art and books, b^ok his son, while 
a cliild, to call on John Varley, the water- 
colour painter, but young William’s early 
artist, io ambitions were not encouragi'd by 
his father. After education at private schools 
tho boy, iti liis thirU'enth year, had his 
first touch of commercial life, engaging 
himself as assistant to a surveyor or estate 
agent, and afterwarils to tho London 
agcTit of Richanl Cobden [q. v.], calico 
prinUT and politician. Finding these em- 
ploynlcnts uncongenial, he obtained tho 
n'liiclant iKumission of his family to siiend 
his evenings in learning something of tho 
praetice of art. In this he was assisted 
l)y one Henry Rogers, a portrait painter 
living in the (yity of London, in whom 
lingered sonui of the traditions of Reynolds. 
Holman Hunt’s own early e/Torts in ])ortrai- 
ture attracted tho attentioji of his master. 
In 1843 he loft his nuTcantile employment 
and began work as a student at tho British 
Museum. Ho spent three days a week there, 
and soon dcvot/cd another two days to 
copying at the National Gallery. In 1844 ho 
wasrt'ceived into the Academy schools as a 
probationer aftf‘r failing in a first attempt, 
and was j)romot(‘d to sludentslup tho . 
following year. Millais, two years younger 
than himself, was already known among 
Holman Hunt’s fellow-stud(‘nts at the 
Museum os a precocious genius. At the 
Academy tho two youths made each other’s 
acquaintance, and becanu? friends for life. 
With another Academy student, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.], Holman Hunt 
was soon on ‘nodding terms,’ but ho did 
not form a close acquaintance with him 
till they hfid left tlio school. In 1846 
Holman Hunt began to exhibit at tho 
Aciwlemy, sending from a studio at Hackney 
a picture entitled ‘Hark!’ a little girl 
holding a watcli to her ear. In 1847, when ho 
had removed to 108 High Hoi bom, he sent 
to the Academy ‘ Dr. Rocheclifre perform- 
ing Divine Service in tlsj Cottage of Joco- 
line Joliffc at Woodstock,’ a scene from 
Scott’s novel. At the British Institution 
he exhibited in the same year ‘ Little Nell 
and her Grandfather.’ These paintings 
were followed in 1818 by the ‘ Flight of 
Madeline and Pc^rphyro,* from Keats’s 
‘Eve of St. Agnes’ (now the property of 
Walton Wilson ). Like H( )lman Hun vs former 
Acadcjiny picture, this j)erformanco fired 
the enthusiasm of Rossetti, then a pupil 
of Ford Madox Brown. Rossetti told the 
artist that the illustration of Keats was 
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hc.st j»iotiiro of ilio yoar,' and askoc 
|KTiumsioii to call on him. In August 
Holman Hunt acceded to Kossotti’s request 
to work under him in his studio in OU^vc- 
land Street, k'ilzroy Square. For tlw' fol- 
lowing nine y(‘ars the two artists remained 
on intimah; terms. To Holman Hunt 
Ro.ss(d,ti owed his introduction to Millais. 

In the autumn of 184S the throe young 
men laid tlu* foundation «)f the IVe-Raphacl- 
itc Jirotherhood, a movement of wide 
significance wliich sought a new veracity in 
art. Ford Madox J5rown [q. v. Suppl. I| 
was already working independently in the 
same direction. Hut Hrown never joined 
the Jln>therhood, of which Holman Hunt 
was at the outset the moving s])irit, being 
ardently secondiJil by Millais. Rossetti Avas 
soon recruited, and suggested develoj)- 
ments. Subsequently Thomas Woolner, 
M. Rossetti, James Collinson, and F. (.1. 
Stephens were atlmitted to the band. 
The title of thc^ Brotherhood, and its 
initial-mark, F.R.B., Avere formally adopted 
in 1819. These scvc'ii men alone forinecl the 
g(‘nuine BnUherluuMl, although various 
other artists have from time to time been 
erroneously en'dited with mombershij». 
After the deatli of Dante (tabriel Rossetti 
in 1882, much controA^orsy took place as 
to the relative responsibilities of Holman 
Hunt and others in initiating the move- 
ment. Rossetti, Avhoso intimacy Avith 
Holman Hunt declined after 1857, Avas 
then represented to be its creator, Avhile 
Ford Madox Brown was also put forAmrd 
as the source of inspiration. Many in- 
fluences Avere doubtless at Avork, but Millais 
alone can share with Holman Hunt the 
honours of parentage of the IMl.B., and 
Dante Rossetti's place was no more than 
that of first and chief disciple of these 
two. As Holman Hunt was the original 
oonceiver, so Avas ho the most faithful 
member of the little school, carrying on 
its principles Avithout relaxation to the end 
of his long life. 

The first thoroughly Pre-Raphaelite pic- 
ture Avhich Holman Hunt completed Avas 
‘ Rienzi,’ Avhich A\'aa hung in the Academy 
of 1849 as a j)endant to Millais's ‘ Isabella.’ 
It Avas not sold at the exhibition, but on 
its return to Holman Hunt’s studio Augustus 
Leopold Egg, R.A. [q.v.], found a customer 
for it at 105/. in a collector named Gibbons, 
through Avhom it passed to F. W. Cosens. 
It is noAV the prop(?rty of Thomas Clarke. 
Holman Hunt Avas at the time threatened 
Avith distraint by his landlord, and the 105/. 
proved of great service. 

At the end of 1849 Holman Hunt Avent 


abroad for the fu'st time. He and Rossetti 
together visited Paris and afterwards 
AntAverp, (dient, and Bmges. Holman 
Hunt’s jid miration AA*as eliielly stirred in 
France by Delaroche, Flandrin, and Ingres. 
On returning to ICngland he moA'C'd into 
iieAv lodgings near old (/lu'lsea church. 
While there lie took his share in starling 
the Pre-Rapha(‘lite organ ‘ Tlio Germ,’ 
the first numher of Avliich, issued on 1 Jan. 
1850, opened with an etching by Holman 
Hunt" two subjects on a single plate, in 
illustration of a i>oem by W'oolner ; a copy 
of the etching is at th(‘ Tale Gallery. 
MeaiiAA'liile Holman Hunt Avas AAorking 
on liis picture of ‘ Christians escaping from 
Druid Pi‘rs(‘Culion,’ Avliich Avas exhibited 
at the AcadcMuy in 1850. For the first, 
time th(‘. Brotherhood rou.-^ed a storm of 
censure among the critics, ineluding Dickens 
(in ‘ Household Words ’). and Holman 
Hunt’s eontrihutioii shared the general 
denunciation. No buyer A\as found for it 
tit the Academy, but Millais later in the 
year met casually at Oxford Thomas 
CVnulx^ [q. v.] of the Clarendon Press, Avho, 
on Millais’s suggestion, bought it for 100 
I guineas. Coml)o, Avho left this and other 
])ictures by Holman Hunt to t lic AshmoleaTi 
Museum at Oxford, thenceforth proved 
an invaluable friend to the j)aintor, avIio 
Avas fre(|uently entertained by Combe and 
his AAifo at Oxford, 

At this period Holman Hunt Avas greatly 
depressed by want of substantial recognition, 
and fell into debt. Ho contemplated giving 
up art for fanning. An offer to (Sir) 
Austen Henry Layard [q. v. Suppl. I] to 
accompany him os draughtsman on his 
archa)ological exploration of Nineveh arrived 
too late. He accepted employment, hoAV- 
ever, from William Dyce [q. v.] in copying 
and restoring old masters, and took Robert 
Braithwnite Martineau fq. v.] as a pujjil. 
In the meantime, in 1851, ho improved 
his position by exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy ‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia from 
Proteus,’ a scene from Shakespe«are’s 
‘Taa^o Gentlemen of Verona.’ The first 
design for the j)icturo had been made in tlie 
previous October, Avhon Holman Hunt, 
Ro.ssetti, and F. G. Stephens Avere staying 
together at Seven oaks ])ain ting -sylvan back- 
grounds in Knole Park. The Sylvia Avas 
studied from Eleanor Siddal (afterwards 
Rossetti’s Avife), and the Valentine from 
tiamos Lennox Hannay, subsequently a 
London magistrate. This notable picture 
was attacked by ‘The Times,’ but happily 
and unexpectedly it found a powerful de- 
fender in John Rusldn [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
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in a letter to tlie newspa|>er compared 
Holman lliirit s art to that of Diircr. 
Thenceforth Hiiskin Avas the chief public 
champion of Holman Hunt and his school 
(cf. his Preertt phacliliamt 1851). Ilolman 
Hunt soon i/icluded Kuskin anu)ng his 
closest friends, and their alTeelion for each 
other lasted lill death. Holman Hunt’s 
' Vah'iitino ’ was exhibited a second time 
in 18.“)1 at the Livcriiool l^xhibition, where 
it won the j)remium of 50Z. offered for the 
‘ most approved painting.’ It Avas bought 
in 1851 by (Sir) Thomas Fairhairn, avIio 
Ix'came anoMu.T svin])afhetic patron and 
Avhose portrait Holman Hunt painted in 
1874. Tlie ‘ \ al(‘ntine ’ Avas resold in 1887. 

In the eoiirsi? of 1851 Holman Hunt and 
Millais s])(‘nt some time at Kwell, near 
Kpsoin, aftcrAvartls removing 1^) Worcester 
Park h’arrn. Each painl^cd l)ackgroimds for 
important piclures. Holman Hunt AViis 
beginning his ‘ Hireling Shepherd’ and ‘The 
Light of the World,’ both of Avhich were 
com])leted sloAvly at his Chelsea studio. 

‘ The Hiri‘ling Sliepherd ’ Avas finished in 
time for exhibition at the lloyal Academy 
in 1852, Carlyle, Hunt’s neighbour at 
Cliclsea, had seen ‘ The Hireling ShephcRl ’ 
ill the studio, and had declared it to bo 
‘ the greatest picture ho had seen painted 
by any modern man.’ It Avas hung on 
the lino, and ultimately passed to Manches- 
ter Art Gallery, while a replica became 
the property of Sir William Agnew [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. During that year ho Avorked 
hanl on three very different subjects. 

* Claudio and Isabella ’ illustrated a scone 
from Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
which after exhibition at the Academy 
in 1853 w^on a Liverpool prize of 501, (it 
is now in ‘’the posse.ssion of Mrs. Ashton). 

‘ Our English Coasts, 1852,’ a study of the 
Downs near Hastings, Avas also exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1853 ; it was 
subsequently renamed ‘Strayed Sheep,’ 
and became the property of George Lillie 
Craik. The thinl picture, ‘ Ncav College 
Cloisters, 1852,’ was shown at the Academy 
of 1853 ; it is at Jesus College, Oxford. 

In 1854 Holman Hunt still further in- 
creased his reputation by sending to the 
Actulemy two )f his best pictures, ‘The 
Awakened Conscience ’ and ‘ The Light of 
the World.’ The former was bought by 
(Sir) Thomas Fair bairn. ‘The Light of 
the World ’ was acquired for 400 guineas 
by Thomas (kimbe, and in 1872 was pre- 
sented by liis AAidoAV to Keble College, 
Oxford. Ruskin in letters to ‘ Tlie Times ’ 
Avrotc admiringly of the ethical and spiritual 
signilicance of both th6 paintings of 185-4. 
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He attributed to Holman Hunt a religious 
piis.sion new to English art. In later years 
Holman Hunt Avas grieved by injury done 
to ‘ The Light of the World ’ owing to 
Avhat he regarded as Avant of care at 
Kehic College. He therefore painted the 
.subject again on a life-size scale in 1004. 
The second version Avas j)urchascd by 
Mr. Charles Booth, Avho arranged for its 
exhibition in the cliief colonial cities and 
linally presented it to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
\vh(‘re it noAV hangs. Engravings aiul re- 
productions have made the original version 
one of the most familiar of modern piclures. 

Holman Hunt’s gnnving success enabled 
him in the meantinui to carry out a project 
which liad been slowly forming itsc'lf in his 
mind, to visit Palestine and treat sacretl 
subjects among their actual surroui\dings. 
He resolved, ho said, to lind out Avith liis 
oAAii eyes Av hat Christ Avas like. 

Leaving England in January 1854 for 
tAA^o years, lui travelkil to Pah'stiiuj by Avay 
of Paris, Malta, Egy])t and Jaffa. At (Jairo 
Thomas Seddon [q. v.J joined him. Settling 
doAvn in Jernsakin,b(5 soon bi‘gan the Avell- 
knowm painting ‘ The Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temjik*,’ which he finished 
six years later. TIkmi, (*ncamping on the 
Avestern shore of tln^ De.id Sea, ho stark*d 
on ‘ TJic Scapegoat.’ Much other Avork Avas 
designed, and ho madc^ numberless studies 
of JcAA'ish types and of the natural scenery. 
He explored the Holy J^iand Avith thorough- 
ness, and formed useful friendships with 
English and other European tourists. At 
the close of 1855 he travelled from Boyrout 
to the Crimea, by way of Constantinople. 
In Febniary 1856 ho was again in London. 
The r.R.B, Avas then pnictically in a state 
of dissolution as a brotherhood but re- 
mained an ever-increasing force as a body 
of principles. 

Holman Hunt settled for a time in Pimlico 
(49 Clavorton Street). There ho Avorked on 
designs for the illustrated edition of Tenny- 
son’s Poems for which Moxon the puhlisluT 
IumI aln'ady enlisted the services of Millais, 
Rossetti, Maclisc, Mulreatly, Staiilicld, and 
others. Hunt undertook six drawings, 
including ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ ‘ Harouii 
al Raschid,’ and ‘ Oriana.’ Long after- 
Avarcls, in 1886 ho happily repeated his 
design for ‘ The Lady of Shalott ’ in oil. 
The edition of Tennyson was published 
in May 1857. Tennyson criticised Holman 
Hunt’s interpretation of his ‘ Lady of Sha- 
lott,’ but the artist who met the poet at Mrs. 
Prinsep’s residence. Little Holland House, 
AA'as S(Aon on good terms with him, visiting 
him at Farringfonl, in the Isle of Wight, in 
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]Sr)8, and accompanying him with Palgrav 
Woollier, and Val Prinaep, on a walking 
tour in Dovonsliircj and (jornwall in 1800. 

Holman lluni’.s ‘ Scapegoat ’ was sent to 
the Academy «)t‘ 1850. It arrested attention 
hilt jiuzzled the critics. Sir Hohert Peel 
[q. V.] oflered 250Z. for it; ho wished 
t<i hang it as a pendant to a Land- 
seer ! It was nltimately sold to Mr. 
Windns of Toltcnham, a well-known 
collector, for 150/. It suhseipa'iitly passed 
to Thomas Pairbairn, and in 1887 into 
the collcclion of Sir Onthbert Qiiilter. At 
the exhibition of 1850 Holman Hunt also 
showed three Oriental landscajies. 

At the suggestion of Combe, Holman Hunt 
oflered himsidf as a candidate for the assoei- 
ateship of the Academy in the same year, 
but he was rej(‘Ct(*d, receiving only a singhi 
vote. His relations w’ith tlie Acjidemy w'ito 
thenceforth strained. He sent nothing to 
the Academy again till J800, and only eight 
pictures in the succeeding fourteen years, 
altogether ceasing to contribute after 1874. 
He took ])art in 1858 in the* formation of the 
Hogarth (Inn, originally formed of artists 
who had failed to w in ollieial recognition (it 
lasti’d till IS!17). In 1888 he gave evidence 
before a royal commission on the Acjidemy, 
in which he adversely criticised its manage- 
iiK'iit. Millais and many artist friends 
soon, how’Cv<‘r, became iiillueiitial members 
of the Academy, and they subsequently 
assured Hunt that he would l)e welconuid 
by that body, wcmld ho consent to join it. 
Hut he resolved to remain outside, and from 
that resolution he nevc'r swerved. 

Late in 1856 Holman Hunt moved from 
Pimlico to (Hampden Hill, wdiere he took a 
house, Tor Villa, which had just been vtiea- 
ted by Janies Clarke lIoc)k [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
He occupied it for some ten years. There 
lie busied himself for a time with the 
designing of furniture, lielping to set a 
fashion Avhich, under the subsequent in- 
llueiice of William Morris and others, 
develojx'd into a movement scarcely less 
important than that of the P.R.H. His 
‘ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ 
w'hich h<i had begun in Jerusalem in 1854, 
was linished at Campden Hill in 1860. It 
fetched a jirice far in excess of any in Hol- 
man Hunt’s previous experience. It w^as 
sold for 5500 guineas to the picture-dealer 
Cainbart, who exhibited it at his gallery 
in Bond Street ^vith great success. It 
passed in 1801 from the collection of C. P. 
Matthew s into that of Mr. John T. Middle- 
inore, M. P. for Hirmingham, wdio presented 
it to the Hirmingham Art Gallery in 1806, 
It was (Migraved by Lizars and Grcatbach. 


For the nine following years Holman 
Hunt’s position w\as w^ll inaintaimxl. ‘ A 
Street Scene in Cairo: the Lantern-maker’s 
I Courtship,’ exhihited at tin*. Academy in 
; 1861, became the property «>f William Keii- 
j rick of Hirmingham. In 1868 tw'o pictures 
I Avcrc showii at the Academy, ‘ The King of 
i Hearts,’ portrait of a boy, now the property 
! of the carl of Cariiar\'on, and a portrait 
of Stophon Lusliiiigton [q. v.J, painted for 
his son Vernon. 

I In 1866 Holman Hunt exhihited on his 
ow'ii account at a galhuy in Hanover Street 
some new pictures, including ‘ London 
Hridge on tho Niglit of the Prince of 
Wales’s Wedding, March 10, 1863,’ into 
W'hich ho introduced a pojtrait of Gonibo 
(now in tlic Combe hcqm st, Ashmolcan 
Museum, Oxford), and ‘ Tlie After-glow.’ 
Next year he showed at the Academy 
‘ 11 dolce far niente ’ and ‘ Tho Festival of 
St. Swithin,’ a lifelike study of pigeons 
(also now' at tho Ashmolcan Miisimni). 

In August 1866 Holman Hunt had re- 
solved on a second visit to tho East. .Hut 
quarantine regulations, ow ing to an out- 
break of cljolcra, iwevciited him from going 
fartlier than Florence, w'hero ho took a 
studio. Ill) had married (for tho lirst time) 
before leaving England in 1805, and his 
wife, who accompanied him to Florence, 
died there in 1866. Holman Hunt was 
soon at work in his Floroniino studio on his 
‘ Tsahella and tho Pot of Hasil.’ This picture, 
which Avas rendered popular by Hlanch«ard’s 
engraving, was purchased by Gambarl-, 
and in 1867 exhibited by itself, it ulti- 
mately became the projiorty of Mrs. Hall of 
Newcastle. Hunt stayed in Italy, with 
an occasional visit to Faigland, for some 
two years. Ho visited Naples, Salerno, and 
Ravello, and saAV Venice for the first time 
iindc*r Ruskin’s guidance. He was elected 
member of the Athcnfciim Club under Rule 

II in 1868. 

After fourteen years’ absence from Pales- 
tine, Holman Hunt landed at Jaffa in tho 
autumn of 1866. He remained in the Holy 
Land for another tw o years. In Dec. 1866 
he >vas 8 ta 3 dng at Hcthlehem, but soon took 
a house at Jerusalem, and slowly painted 
one of his must characteristic works, ‘ The 
►Sliadow' of .Death,’ also Ccalled ‘ Tho Shadow 
of the Cross.’ He returned with it to Eng- 
land in 1871. Sir Thomas Fairbairn ne- 
gotiated its sale to Messrs. Agnew and Son, 
who exhihited it separately in London and 
through the country ; 5500/. down was })aid 
for it and tho original study, an equal 
sum being promised later. Sir William 
Agnew' tinally presented the painting to the 
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Manclu?slcr Art CJallcry. Tho head of Christ 
in this piotiuv was copied by command 
of Queen Victoria under the title of ‘The 
Beloved,’ and is now in tlio Cluipel Royal. 

Holman limit now remained in London, 
painting a feu’’ portraits, till 1875. He 
then left for Neuchatel, where he was 
married for tho second time. Thence ho 
ptissed once again to Jerusalem by his 

Id route of Alexandria and Jaffa. He 
arrived in ihr course of 1875, and staycsl 
in Jt'nisalem or the neighbourhood for two 
and a half years. On the voyage out 
through the Mediterranean ho painted ‘ The 
Ship,' which l•(‘mained the X)roperty of the 
painter till HUH), when in honour of liis 
eighty-first birthday it was ijureliased by 
a number of admirers {iiid presented to 
the Tate CalliTy. ‘Nazareth, overlook- 
ing lOsdraelon,’ and a first design for the 
most elaborate labour of his life, * The 
Triumph of the Innocents,’ were executc'd 
during this tliird sojourn in Jerusalem. 
Difficulties ovc^r ‘ Tho Triumph ’ caust'd by 
a bad canvas bought in fJerusalem prov(‘d 
a source of grave anxiety. 

While Holman Hunt was still in Palestine 
the ( Irosvenor Gallery was built and opejied 
by Sir Coutts Lindsay in 1877. Hunt 
encouraged the enterprise, and to the first 
exhibition sent his completed ‘ Nazaredh ’ 
(now in the Ashmolean at Oxford ). 1 Ic sub- 
sequently sent ‘ Tho Shij) ’ (1878), portraits 
of his sons Cyril (1880) and Hilary ‘The 
Tracer’ (1886), Sir Richard Owen (1881), 
and Dante Rossetti (1884, worked from 
an earlier pastel), as well as ‘ The Bride of 
Bethlehem’ (1885) and ‘Amaryllis’ (1885). 

On returning in 1878 from the Holy J.i:ind, 
Holman Hunt, who still kept on his house 
at Jenisalcm, worked anew on his ‘ Triumph 
of tho Innocents ’ at a Chelsea studio. The 
first picture ho temporarily abandoned, .and 
began a new version, which was finished in 
1885. After exhibition in the Pine Art 
iSociety’s Galleiies, tliis w.as ficquired by 
Mr. J. T. Middlemorc of Birmingham. 
Meanwhilt) Holman Hunt had repaired and 
repainted tho earlier version, which was 
acquired by the Livcrix)ol Art Gallery for 
3500 guincjis. The original design of* the 
picture, which varies considerably from 
both tlie large versions, is in the collection 
of iSidncy Morse. 

A waUii’-colour, ‘ (ffirist among the 
Doctors,’ V Inch now belongs to Mr. Middle- 
more, was executed in 1886, in which year 
as complete a collection of Holman Hunt’s 
works as could be brought together was 
shown by the Fine Art ISociety in London. 
Holman Hunt’s next important picture was 


‘ May Morning on Magdalen Tower, Oxford,’ 
which he began in 1888 on a small canvas, 
and finished in 1801, when it vassliown in 
a ])rivate gallery in Old Bond JStrccl. This 
original version was presented by IMr. and 
Mrs. Barrow (Cadbury to tho Birmingham 
Art Gall(‘ry in 1007. 

In 1892, iiccompanied by his wife, Hol- 
man Hunt travelled through Italy and 
Greece to Fgyjit, and thence j)aid a last visit 
to I’alcstine. There he prepared tlesigns for 
»Sir Fdwin Arnold's ‘ Light of tho World,’ 
and painted ‘ The Minicle of Sacred Fire, 
Church of tho Sepulchre,’ which h(? ex- 
hibited at the N(rw G.allery in 1800 ami 
afterwartls lent to Liverpool, but kept in 
his own possession. 

Holman Hunt occasionally practised 
mod(‘lIing, .and some of his designs, especi- 
ally ‘ The Triumph of the Innocents,’ show 
that if he had taken up that branch of 
art, he might have succ(‘(‘d(Hl better than 
he did in painting. He was a ready 
writer. In 1888 lio contributed three 
articles on tho Pre-Raphaelite movement 
to the ‘ CJontemporary R(;viov\’ In 1801 he 
contribuUal to ‘Chambers’s Kncyclopajdia ’ 
.an able .article on tho same subject. In 
1005 he published a work in two volumes 
entitled ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and tlu' Pre- 
Rai>luK'lito Broth(*rbood,’ whicli forms a 
history of his own life and throus mucli 
light on the lives of his friends. 

In 1005, on the death of George Frederick 
Watts [q. V. iSuppl. II], Holman Hunt 
Wius admitted to the Order of Merit, iind at 
tho encaenia of the same year he received 
tho honorary degree of D.C.L. from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. AnotlKT (jollection of 
his works was exhibited at the I^icester 
Galleries in 1006, when the catalogue had 
a preface by Sir William B. Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A. Holman Hunt died at his 
resi(h*nce, 18 Melbury Road, Kensington, 
on 7 »Sept. 1010, and his remains, after 
cremation at Golder’s Green, were intf.TrefI 
in the crypt of »St. Paul’s Cathedral near 
the graves of h?ir Christopher Wren, 8ir 
Joshua Reynolds, J. M. W. Turner, Lonl 
Li'ighton, and 8ir J. F. Millais. 

He was twice married: (1) in 1865 to 
Fanny, daughttT of (jieorgo W.augh, and 
granddaughter of AlexandtT W.augh [q. v.], 
who died at Florence in tho following year 
leaving a son Cyril Benoni ; and (2) in 1876 
to Marion Edith Waugh, his deceased wife’s 
sister, by whom he biwl a son, Hilary Lush- 
ington, and a daughter, Gladys Mulock. ^ 

Holman Hunt painted his own portrait 
three times, at tho ago of fourteen, 
seventeen, and forty-one ; the last portrait 
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is in tlie (Jffizi C allcry, FIohmicc. lie waf 
twice painted by 8ir William Richmond ; 
for th(^ tirst time in 1S78, Jind for the second 
in 11)00. Tlio earlier pietun* })elungs to Sir 
William Richmond ; the latter was i)re- 
sented to Holman Hunt by hia friends, with 
an ad(lr(*ss written by (Sir) J^'slie Steplnm. 
Jioth portraits are reproduced in phf)t(.»gra- 
vine in Hunt’s ‘ Rre-Raphaelitiam ’ (190.5). 

Holman Hunt ’s lifelong adherence to Rre- 
Raidiaelite principles and his strong r(‘ligioU8 
convictions give him a unitpie place in the 
history of J^nglish art. The determined 
realism with which lie treats the scenes of 
New T(\stam(uit history has recalh'd to many 
critics the genius of iiunyan. In Ruskin’s 
view, the New Testament ‘became’ to 
Holman Hunt, after he (piitted worldly 
subje^cta, * what it was to an old Puritan or 
an old Oatliolic of true blood’ — ‘the only 
Reality.’ Holman Hunt’s minute seareh 
after what he believed to Ik^ truth did not 
jMTinit him to jiaint many pictures. Rut 
all show the same conacientious fidelity to 
fact, and bright, if not always harmonious, 
colouring, i^i^thetio unit y is too often sacri- 
ficed to excess of delaii, producing oetjasion- 
ally dm eriulest elhicts. His genius was 
essiMitially (jlermanio, fimling (‘X[)ression not 
in the intrinsic [lowers of th(5 material in 
whicli lie work'd, but in the forceful <letail 
of his re[)res(‘ntations. He ignonxl the 
virtue's of conc(*ntration and subordination, 
and endeavourt'd !«> say as much as he 
could on every subject he treatetl. Yet 
few artists can claim a more distinctive 
individuality or have made a bolder stand 
against the artistic conventions of their own 
day than Holman Hunt; whether those 
conventions were always for the worst' is a 
different piiestion. 

[lloliiuin Hunt’s rre-Raiihaclit ism and the 
l*re- Raphael ilc Rr<ifh('rho(Ml, 2 vcis. 1905; 
William Holman iliint and his Works (pub- 
lished anonymously, but by K (f. Slepheiis), 
1800; l*re-Ra|»liaelitc Diaries and Lt'lters, 
imI. W. A1. Rossetti, 1900; Dante (Jabriel 
Rossetti, Jiis Family Ixitlers, with a Memoir 
by W. M. Rossetti, 2 vols. I8t),> ; Ruskin's 
Art of England (D.'Cture I, on Rossetti and 
Hunt ) in his collect(*d works, ed. Wed(h?rburn 
and (\>ok (soc the admirable index vol. for 
numerous n*feivncea to Hunt) ; Millais’s 
Lifo of Sir .J. E. Millais ; W. Jk'll Scott’s 
Autobiography ; Rowley, Fifty Yeara of 
Work without W^ages, 1911 ; Hraves, Royal 
Academy Exlnbitors, 1005 ; Catalogues of 
Tate (Jallery and RirniinghaTn, Manehester, 
and laverpool Art (lalleric's ; Cat. of Exhibi- 
tion at Leieester Cnileries, 1900, with prehico 
by Sir W. R. Rielnnond ; private inforinatinii. | 

W. A. 


HUNTER, COLIN (18H 1904), sea- 
painter, born at Olasgow on 10 July 1841, 
was youngest child in the family of three 
sons and two flaughtem of John Hunter 
and his wife. Anno MaeArtliur. Owing to 
failing liealfh tlic fatlier gave up business 
in Glasgow about 1844, and removing to 
Helensburgh, opened a liln iry and book- 
shop Ihcrt*, ami l)ocamo post -master. Colin 
Hunter wius thus brought up on the coast. 
On l(;aviug school lie spent four yeara in a 
ship[)ing-offiee in Glasgow, :ind soon made 
the ac(iiiaintanee of Willi. 1 in Black, the 
novelist, who became a lifelong friend. 
From early youth his bi.is towards art 
was strong. Ho devoted all his leisure 
to sketching from nature, and after a 
little study at, the local school of art he 
at twenty abandoned business to bi'come 
a landscape-]>ainter. He practically taught 
himself to [laint by working out of doors, 
froipiently in the eomjiany of J. Milne 
Donald, the host-known ]»aintcr in the 
west of Scotland, who encouraged liini 
and gave him liints. From the first his 
work was vigorous, and, for its period, 
strong and rieli in tone. A few months 
s})ent in Paris in the studio of M. Leon 
Ronnat at a later date k'ft no obvious 
traces on his style. 

Many of Hunter’s earlier jiicturos 
afipearcd in the Royal Scottisli Aeachmiy 
and the Glasgow Institute. For the most 
part thi^y were clost'ly studied and care- 
fully painted scones in the neighbourhood 
of Helensburgh, near the ’rrossaehs or in 
Glenfallocli. Rustic ligures were oeeasion- 
ally inti'oduced. Rut towards 1870 he took 
seriously to [lainting the sea, and thcnce- 
h»rth, altlioiigli fro(|ucnt]y jmiducing ad- 
mirable inland Jandsca[)es, liis finest, and 
certainly liis moat charaeteristie, work was 
inspired by the Firth of Clyde and Arran, 
or by Hie sea-fringed and fretUMl highlands 
and islands of tho west. 

Until 1870 ho lived [irineipally at Holciis- 
Imrgh, altliough from 1808 to 1872 he 
luul a studio in Edinburgh. Meanwhile 
! his work commenced to attract attention 
at tho Royal Academy. Ho had first ox- 
liibit-ed there in 1808. Four years later he 
w’ont to London. After occupying studios 
in Langham Place and Carlton Hill, ho 
rcmoverl in 1877 to Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton, where ho built a fine house and studio. 
Ill 1873 the power and originality of ‘ Traw- 
lera waiting for Darkness’ had evoked 
genonil admiration. His career w'as tlu'iiec- 
forth one of almost unbroken success. His 
pkitures formed for many years one of tlie 
features of the Academy exhibitions, where 
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ho showed iiinoty-soveii pictures in all. 
Many were acquired for public collections. 
The ‘Salmon Stake Nota ’ (1874) went to 
Sydney and ‘ Waiting for the Hoincwanl 
Bound ’ (18S2) to Adelaide. ‘ Their Only 
Harvest ’ (1878), one of the Ix'.st purchase's 
of tho Chantroy triLsU^ea, is in tho Tato 
Oallery, London ; ‘ Tho Herring Market 
at Sea’ (18S4) at Manchostor, and ‘Tho 
Pool in the Woods ’ (1897), a charming land- 
scape, at Liverpool. Tho Glasgow (hillt'ry 
contains ‘ Goodnight to Skyo ’ (1895) and 
‘ Niagara Kapida * (1901), the latter a 

reniinisconco of a visit to America. Praston 
possesses ‘ Signs of Herring ’ (1899), ono of 
liis lincst w(»rk8. In 1884 ho was elected 
A.U.A. 

Hunter’s Jjandling of oil-paint was heavy 
and lacked flow and flexibility, and his 
drawing was effective and robust ratlicr 
than constructive and elegant ; but he had 
an instinctive fooling for onsomble and 
cliiaroacuro, w(is a powerful, if n^stricted, 
colourist, and possessed a poetic appre- 
hension of certain otfects of light and 
atmosphere. He was at liis laist perhaps 
in pict^ures in which some incident of 
lisher-lif(5 or sea-faring was iiss<3ciaU‘d with 
tlie pathetic sentiment of sunset or dusky 
afUii'-glow, and his most characU'ristic 
pieces are low in tone and sojnowhat stul 
in feeling. Occasionally painting in watt'r- 
colour with vigour and fn^shness, he 
was a memlx'r of the Royal Scottish 
Water-Colour Society. As an ctcluM* ho 
also attained some distinction, his plates 
being oifective in arrangement, spfirkling 
in otTect, and drawn with vigour and 
decisiveness. 

Some time Iwforo his death Colin 
HunUjr’s health failed and his right hand 
was paralysed. Ho died at Lugar, Mel bury 
Hoad, on 24 Se.pt. 1901, and was buried at 
Helensburgh. He married on 20 Nov. 1873, 
in Glasgow, Isabella, daughter of John H. 
Young, surgeon-dentist. His wife*, with 
two sons (the eld<;r of whom, Mr. J. Young , 
Hunter, is an artist) .and two daughters, ] 
survived him. Mra. Hunter possesses a 
portrait of her husband, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1878, by John lY'ttio, 
KA. 

[Information from tho family ; exhibition 
catalogues ; Sir W. Armstrong’s Scottish 
Painters, 1887 ; Art Journal, 1801, vol. 43, 
p. 187 ; J. L. Caw, Scottish Painting, 1908 ; 
Weniyss Reid’s Life of William Black, passim ; 
Scotsman, 20 and 29 Sept. 1904. J J. L. C, 

HUNTER, Sir WILLIAM GUYER 
(1827-1902), surgeon-general, born at Cal- 
cutta in 1827, was eldest son of Thomas 


j Hunter of Catterick near Richmond in York- 
1 shire. Educated at King’s Cillogo school, ho 
began bis proh’ssional training at Charing 
Cro.ss Jlospital in 1844; became M.R.C.S. 
England in 1849 ; F.R.C.S.Ktliuburgh in 
1858; M.D. Aberdeen, and M.R.C.P. London 
in 1807, and F.R.C.P. in 1875. 

Nominated an assistant surgeon in tho 
Bengal medical service in May 1850, ho 
servcid through tlui socoiid Burmese war of 
1852-3 which led to tlie annoxation of 
Pegu. For this campaign, during which 
his life was endangered by cholera, ho 
receivcnl a medal and clasp. In 1854 ho 
received high commendation from the 
Bombay Medical Board for successfully 
establisliing dispeiisarii^s in Rahgaum, 
Alighur, and Shikapiir, and in 1857 th(i 
thanks of the government for zeal and skill 
during a fever epidemic in Shikxpui-, 
and for ro])ressing a nwolt of eight hundred 
prisonei's in the jail of that station. During 
the Mutiny bo acted as civil surg(u)n in 
Upper Soind(^ and obtained brevet rank 
of surgeon. Jlo again receivetl the thanks 
of governmc'nt ami was gi anted «a imaial. 
His health being shattered by the expori- 
enc(^H of th(5 year Jio came home on furlough, 
but was recalled to Bombay to tako up the 
apjM)intmeiit of physician to tho Janisi'tji 
Jijibhoy hospital and [)rofcssor of inedi(4no 
in tho Grant Medical College, of which he 
was made principal in 1870. Tho institu- 
tion prospered undcu* his administration ; 
ho found it with sixteen studi'iits, ho leit 
it with two liundred. Ho was madt; 
dtipuly surgeon -general in 1875, and was 
specially promoted to the rank of surgeon- 
general in 1877, when ho received the thanks 
of government for organising tlio medical 
ami hospital equipment for aetiv(j service 
when troops wero sent to Malta from India. 
His .seheme was ultimaU'ly adopted tiirougli- 
out India. 

In 1880 he was appoint/cd by Sir Ricliai’d 
Temple [jpv. Suj>pl. II] viwj-ohancellor of 
tho University of Bombay, a distinction 
usually reserved for momlxirs of tho legisl^- 
tivo council and judges of tJie Jiigli court in 
India. On bis rotircimuit from tho service) 
in 1880 ho received much honourable 
recognition. Ho was appointed honorary 
surgeon to (^ueen Victoria ; tho inhabitants 
of !loinb.ay ])re8enlcd him with a public 
address, gave; his jiortrait to tho Grant 
Medical College, and founded a scholar- 
ship. On his return to England he was 
elected a consulting physician to tho 
ChiU’ing Cross Hospital, London. 

In 1883, on tho occasion of a sovero out- 
break of epidemic cholera in Egypt, Hunter 
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at the request of the Indiati Mcdioul Board, 
was s(^nt on a special mission to investigate 
it. H(} wrote an able report showing the 
urgent need of efficient sanitation in Egypt 
and emphasising the supeiior value of 
sanitary measures to (|uaran<ino regula- 
tions. The report was adversely criticised, 
but its main conehisions seem justified. 
In 1885 he press<;d his vic^ws on the sanitary 
conference at Home, which he attended as 
the official representative of Clreat Britain. 
He was made K.C.M.G. in 1884 and hon. 
LL.L). of Aberdeen in 1894. 

In his last years he was prominent in 
English pu blio life. From 1 886 to 1 887 he was 
a im^mber of the London school board for 
th(; Westminster division, and from 1885 to 
1892 ho was conservative M.P. for Central 
Hackney. While in parliament ho was 
chairman of the Water Inquiry Committco 
of the City of London, and a member of the 
departmental commith^e to ‘enquire into 
tlie best mode of dealing with habitual 
drunkaids.’ lie also did admirable service 
in connection with the vaccination com- 
mission, the sliAp hours bill, and the mid- 
wivos’ registration bill. 

During 1884-5 ho was os|K;cially interested 
in tho formal ion of the volunteer medical 
stall corps (now the royal army medical 
corps, territorial), of wliich he was tho 
first honorary commandant. 

lie died at his resid<‘nc(', Anerloy Hill, 
Upper Norwood, on 4 March 1902, and was 
buried at raddington eemettuy. 

Hunter married (1) in 1856 a daughter 
of Chrislo])her Packe, vicar of Kuislip, 
Middlesex ; (2) in 1871 tho second daughter 
of Joseph Stainburn. 

[Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 1903, vol. 
Ixxxvi. p. evil ; Ijoncot, 1002, vol. ii. p. 850 ; 
Brit. Mod. Journal, 1902, vol. i. p. 749.] 

D’A. P. 

HUNTINGTON, GEORGE ( 1825^1905), 
rector of Tenby, born at Elloughton near 
Hull, on 25 Aug. 1825, was youngest of tho 
fa»)iily of four sons and three daughters of 
Charles William Huntingt(m of Elloughton 
by his wife Harriet, daughter of W’illiam 
M anile, curate in charge of Siderston, 
Norfolk. After education at homo ho 
studied from 1846 to 1848 at St. 
Bees theological college (closed in 1896). 
Ordained deacon in 1848 and priest in 
1849 by the bishop of Manclicster, he first 
served as curate at St. Stephen’s, Salford. 
In 1850 ho removed to Wigan, where liis 
work among the Lancashire collici’s caiiu: 
to tho nolieci of tlio carl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, who nuule him his domestic 
chaplain. 


After acting as clerk in ojders of Man- 
chester cathedral from 1855 to 1863, and 
receiving the Lambeth degree of| M.A. in 
1855, ho became rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Salford, in 1 863. Huntingto)i w'as active in 
Manchester during the cottoji famine, and 
his ‘ Church’s Work in our Large ToAv ns ’ 
(1863) gave him a high reputation. On 
6 Jan. 1867 ho was indue Uxl into the 
crown rectory of Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, 
where ho remained until his death at 
Bath on 8 April 1905. He was buried at 
Tenby. 

Huntington was an earnest high church- 
man, and at first came into conflict with 
evangelical sentiment in Tenby. A mission 
conducted there in 1877 by ritualist clergy 
under Huntington’s auspices led to con- 
troversy iii w'hich William Basil Jones, 
bishop of St. David’s, took ]»art (cf. Three 
Letters on the Subject of the. Late Tenby 
MissioUy 1877). But the hostility gnwlually 
disap])car(id, and Huntington was able 
to restore and beautify his church, witli 
the active support of his parishioners. 
Ho was an impressive preaclier, at once 
practical and somewhat mystic.al. He w'as 
also a governor of tho county school, chair- 
man of tho managers of tho parish schools, 
and an energetic freemason. 

Besides the w^ork mentioned, Huntington 
published sennons, addresses, articles in 
imigazines, and three volumes exhibiting 
some power in describing character, viz. 

‘ Autobiography of John BroAvn, Cord- 
wainer’ (1867), of which ho represontod 
himself as ediU)r and Avhich w^ent into five 
editions ; tho ‘ Autobiography of an Alms- 
Bag ’ (1885) which depicts some local figures, 
and his ‘Random Recollections’ (1895) 
which contains attractive sketches of friends 
and neighbours. 

Huntington married on 26 April 1849 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Henry Carton of Hull, who survived 
him. He had issue five daughters and 
two sons. 

[Tho Times, 14 April 1905 ; Church Times, 
14 April 1905 ; obituary by J. Leach in Tenby 
and County News, 12 April 1905 ; Crock- 
ford’s* Clerical Direi;tory ; St. Bees Collegti 
Calendar, 1848 ; Brit. Afus. Cat. ; juivato 
information.] E. S. H-R. 

HURLSTONE, WILLIAM YEATES 
(1876-1906), musical composer and pianist, 
born at 12 Richmond Gardens, hMlham, 
on 7 Jan. 1876, Avas grandson of Frederick 
Yeates Hurlstono [q. v.J, president of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, and 
only son of tho four cliildrcn of Martin do* 
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Galway Hurlstono, a surgeon, by his wife 
Maria Bossy Styolic. 

^Vithout iTCoiving any regular training, 
he at the ago of nine was allowctl to publish 
a sot of live waltzes for piano, and in 1894 
ho gained a scholarsliip at tho Royal 
(College of iVbisic. There ho studied com- 
position un(kir (Sir) Villiers Stanford and 
piano under Algernon Ashton and Edward 
bannreuthor, leaving tho college in Gee- 
ember 1898 an excellent pianist and per- 
former of cliamber-music and a composer 
of decided j)romi8e. Ho then‘U|X>ii pub- 
lished some trifling songs and pieces, but 
public attention was soon drawn to tho 
lino series of (orchestral variations on a 
Swedish air which ho produced at tho first 
concert of tlie Patrons* Fund on 20 May 
1904. At the second (chamber) concert his 
pianoforte ciuartcit was played and warmly 
received. In 1900 he won a j^rizo of 60Z. 
ofT(?rcd by tho Worsliipful Company of 
Musicians for the best ‘ Fantasy- Quartet ’ 
for strings. Ahvays of a delicate constitu- 
tion. ho died of consumption on 80 May 
1906, and was buried at Mitcham, Cnjydon. 
Ho was unmarried. After his death many 
of his M.S, compositions wore published at 
tho expenso partly of private friends and 
partly of tho {Society of British Composers, 
of which lie was a valued member. 

Besides the works mentioned his chief 
pieces were his pianoforte concerto in D, 
his suite ‘ l*he Magic Mirror,* and a cantata 
‘Alfred the Great.* There is an engaging 
sincerity and simple charm in liis music 
that seemed to promise a brilliant future. 

[Grove’s Dwt. of Music ; Mus. Times, July 
190(i ; Society of British Composers* Year-book 
for 1907, giving full list of works.] F. C. 

HUTTT, ALFRED HENRY (1850-1910), 
biblioidiilo, born in Djndon on 14 Jan. 1850, 
was second son of Henry Huth [q. v.] and 
of Augusta, third daughter of Frederick 
Westeiiholz of Waldenstcin Castle, Austria. 
When not quite tw^elvo years old, Huth was 
taken, with an elder brother, from a 
private school at Carshalton, to travel in 
tho East under tho care of Henry Thomas 
Buckle [q. v.], tho historian. The tour, 
wliich began on 20 Oct. 1861, was broken by 
the death of Buckle at Damascus on 29 May 
1862, and Huth’s education was continued 
less adventurously at Rugby in 1864, and 
afterwards at tho University of Berlin. 
On 16 Jan. 1872 he married his first cousin, 
Octavia, fourth and youngest daughter 
of Charles Frederick Huth, his father’s 
eldest brothc'T. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, and devoting himself to study and 


collecting ho published in 1875 bl3 Gtst 
book, a study of ‘ Tho Marriage of Near 
Kin ’ (2nd edit. 1887), foUowing it inllSSO by 
an ficcount in two volumes of ‘TJio Life and 
Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle,* wTitten 
with considerable vivacity and containing 
an attiOck on Buckle’s fellow traveller, John 
Stuart Stuart Glennie, which tho latU;r 
answered in tho ‘Athenieum ’ and in tho thinl 
edition (1880) of his ‘Pilgrim-Memories.* 
After tho deatii of his fallier in 1878 the fine 
library which ho had formed j)ass('d into 
tho [)osscssion of Alfred Huth, who saw' to 
its completion in 1880 tlio catalogue wdiich 
his father had begun to print. Tho caro 
and augmentation of tho collection formed 
ono of his chief intei-ests to tho end of his life. 

1 le became a member (subsequently treasurer 
and vice-president) of tho Itoxburgho Club, 
and in 1888 contributed to its publications 
an edition of a manuscript in his own 
IJossession, ‘The Mirouro of Mans Salua- 
cionne,* an English fifUicnth-century verso 
translation of tho ‘ {Speculum Humamo 
•Saluationis.* Tho next year ho published 
a verso translation of tho first part of 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust * in language ‘ partly Ja(JO- 
bean, partly modern * and closely literal. 
Of tins a second edition, much revis(*d, 
was published in 1911. In 1892 ho 
took part in founding tho Bibliograpliical 
{Society, acting as its first treasurer and 
Hubsoquontly as president. During those 
years ho lived at Bolney House, Ennismoro 
Gardens, but subseciuenlly removed to 
Fosbury Manor, near Hungerford. In 
1894 ho published anonymously ‘ A Truo 
Relation of the Travels and Perilous 
Adventures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : whc'Tein is truly sot down tho 
Manner of his Taking, tho Djng Time of 
his Slavery in Algiers, ajid Means of his 
Delivery. Written by Himsiilf, and now 
for tho first time jjrinted.’ This Jacobean 
romance was presented Avith some attompt 
to reproduce tho typographical character- 
istics of its p(uiod. In tlie same y(3ar ho 
read before tho Bibliografjhical ►Society a 
paper urging tho compilation of ‘ a general 
catalogue of British w'orks,’ but tho project 
proved too largo to bo carried out. Huth 
himself continued to work at his own 
collection, and at tho time of his death on 
14 Oct. 1910, from heart failure, wliilo out 
shooting with a neighbour in llampshiro, ho 
was engaged on a ‘ Catalogue of tho Wood- 
cuts and Engravings in tho Huth Library,* 
which appeared posthumously. llo w'as 
buried at Fosbury, Wiltshire. His wife 
survived him without issue. 

By his will he directed that on the sale 
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of Ills collection the trust ooh of (lio Britisli 
Miis(‘iim should have tli(5 right of selecting 
lifty volumes from it, a bc(|uest tmkiiow- 
ledged as of greater value to the Museum 
library than any received since that of 
Thomas (Irenviile [q. v. | in 1846. A 
sumptuous catalogue of the books thus 
chosen Avas published early in 1912. The 
lluth autograi)hs and engravings were sold 
in June and July 1911, the former realising 
the latter 14,810/. The first 
portion of the library (A-il, and the Shake- 
speariana), sold in November 1911, fetched 
60,821/., exclusive of the price paid for 
the 8hakesj)eares, bought privately by Mr. 
W. A. (Jochrano for presentation to Yale 
University, Newhaven, U.S.A. The salt* 
of the second portion followed on 5-7 June 
1912 and realised .‘10, 169/. 1,5.9. iSd. 

In addition to tlie books named above, 
Iluth wrote an article on ‘ The Fertilisation 
of riants ’ in the ‘ \V5istminst('r Review ’ 
(October 1877), a pamphlet on the ‘ Kmploy- 
ment of Womt^n ’ (1882), and a memoir of his 
father for this Dictionary, lie contributcil 
also letters to ‘ Tiintis ’ on lam I legislation 

and on the ch'ath-dulies, especially as to 
their ine(|uitable incidejice on collectors of 
rare books and works of art. 

l(Jat. of lluth Books in lirit. Mus. 1912; 
The 'riincM, 18 and 19 0(4., 19 and 24 Deo. 
(Will) 1910 ; 17 Jan. 1911 ; private knowledge.] 

A. w. r. 

HUTTON. A L F RED (1839-1910), 
swordsman, born at Beverley on 10 March 
1839, was eleventh and youngest child and 
seventh son of Henry Williaiu Hut.ton 
(1787-1818) of Walker (late, Beverley, 
ca[)tain in the 4th (Royal Irish) dragoon 
guards (retired 1811). His mother was 
Marianne (d. 1879), only child of .John 
Fleming of Beverley. A brotln'r, Edward 
Thomas, was father of Lieut. -general Nir 
Edward Hutton, K.O.M.O. (b. 1848). Edu- 
cated at BJackheath, Alfred inatrioulated 
at University College, Oxford, on 25 Nov. 
1857, but I(4t without graduating to join 
the 79th (C’ameron) highlanders (31 May 
1859). At the ago of twelve he had taken 
hia first fencing lessons at the scliool in 
yt. James’s *Strcet from Henry Angelo tho 
younger (d. 1852), his father having been 
a pupil of Henry Angelo the elder [see 
Tremamondo, Henry]. On arrival at the 
depot of his regiment at Perth he soon 
proved himself an oxi>ert fencer. Ujk)!! 
joining the headcpiarters of his regiment 
in liulia, at tlio request of his coiniuauding 
oflicer, tbloiiel Hodgson, ho organised in 
fho regiment tho Cameron Fencing Club, 
for wliich ho prt'pari'd his lirst book. 


‘Swordsmanship’ (1862). In 1864 he 
exchanged into the 7th liu.s.-ars, and in 
1866 into thejlst (king’s) dragoon guards, 
fjopularising fencing in both rogimciita. 
He was gazetted captain on 30 8opt. 1868, 
and retired from tlie service in 1873. 

Invalided homo in 1865, he had become 
tho pupil and friend of McTurk, Angelo’s 
successor, at tho school of arms in St. 
Janies’s Street. On leaving the army ho 
devoted himself to the ])ractie(j of modern 
fencing with foil, sabre, and bayonet, but 
chiefly to the study and revival f)f older 
systems and schools. Ilis chief work, 
‘ Cold Steel ’ (a title sometimes transferred 
from the book to the writer by his fri(*nds), 
was published in 1 880. This w.is a pract ical 
treatise on tho sabro, based on the old 
English backsword play of tlu; eighteenth 
century, combined with tho method of 
tho then modern Italian school. Hutton 
successfully atlvocated tho us(? by cavalry 
of a straight pointed sword for thriisHiig 
rather than a cutting sword. In 1890 ho 
published ‘ Fix(*d Bayonets,’ but bis vitnvs 
of bayonet liglitijig wore regarded in the 
army as too theoretical for modern practical 
instruclion. 

Under Hutton’s instruction tho school of 
anus of tlic London rillo brigade reacliotl a 
high level of all-round swordsmanship. For 
its benefit ‘ Tho Swordsman ’ was written 
in 1891 (enlarged edit. 1898). In 1892 ho 
jniblished ‘ Old Sword Play,’ a summary 
hisk>ry of fencing as practised in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In i894 he was elected F.S.A., and 
an honorary member of the Corclod’Escrirno 
do Bruxelles, f)n whose invitation he took 
tho chief part with several English pupils in 
a historical display of ‘ L’Escriine A travors 
Ics Ages,’ held at the opera-house on 22 May. 
From 1867 lie w as a member of the London 
Fencing Club, and from 1895 till death he 
w'ius first president of tho Amateur Fencing 
Association, originally tho fencing branch 
of tho Amateur Gymnastic Association, 
tho earliest attempt at organising English 
fencing. His last published work was ‘ Tho 
Sword^and tho Centuries ’ (1901), a popular 
illustrated epitome of his deeper researches. 

Hutton was one of tho founders of the 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital in 
1874, and for thirty years its first chairman. 
Of tall and picturesque figure, handsome 
face, and chivalrous bearing, traits sug- 
gestive to frientls of Don Quixote, he was 
wholehearted in his devotion to the science 
of arms, w hich he did much to rescue from 
neglect. He died unmarried at his cham- 
bers in 76 Jermyn Street, London, on 
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18 Doc. 1910, and was buried in Asibury 
cliiireliyard, Clicsliire. A meiriorijil kiblct 
was unveiled at Astbury Church by Lieut.- 
general »Sir I'd ward Hutton on 8 Oct. 1011. 

Besides tlie works mentioned and articles 
ill periodicals, ho published : 1, ‘ Swords- 

nian.shij) for the Use of iSoldiers,* 1866. 
2. ‘ Swordsmanship and Bayonet Fencing,* 
1867. 3. ‘ 'riie Cavalry SwonJsnian,* 1867. I 
4. ‘ Bayonet Fencing and Sword Practice,’ 
1882. 5. ‘A Criticism of the Infantry Sword j 
Fxercisp,* 1896. 6. ‘Sword Fighting and 
Sword Play,’ 1897. 7. ‘ Examples of Ju- 
Jilsu for Schoolboys.’ 

Hutton's lino cijlloclion, of fencing and 
duelling literature, with some iulinirablu 
sjH'cimens of Oriental sword -cutlery, he 
be([ueathed to the VicUiria and Albert 
Museum. 

Hutton was often jiainted, usually in 
anciiait or modem fencing costume. A 
portrait by John Ernest Jlreun, entitled 
‘Cold Steel,’ won the gold medal at the 
Paris Salon in 1802, and is reproduced in 
Hutton’s book so named (1880). Another 
jMU’trait by W. Howard llobinson, foil in 
hand and mask under aim, was reproduced 
in ‘ Tlic Field,’ 25 June 1010 ; a caricature 
by ‘ Jest,’ rapier in hand, wiis in * Vanity 
Fair,’ 13 Aug. 1003. 

[Arthur W. liuttun, Some Account of th(J 
Family of Ifuttoii of (Jate Burton, Liiicolii- 
shim, 1808 (privately printed) ; private infor- 
mation supplied by (lolonol Cyril C. li. 
Matthoy, RS.A., one of Hutton’s executors; 
O'hirnm, Fencing Bibliography; Saturday Ke- 
view, 0 July 1889 (Cold Steel), 14 June 1800 
(Fixed Bayonets) ; 'Die 'Pimes, 10 JDco. 1010 ; 
personal knowledge.] A. F, S. 

PIUTTON, FREDERICKWOLLASTON 
(1836-1005), geologist, born on 16 Nov. 1836 
at Gate Burton, Lincolnshire, was second 
of the seven sons (and ton children) of Henry 
Frederick Hutton, rector of Gate Burton, 
and'aftorwards of Spridlington, near Lincoln 
(where he inherited an estate from a god- 
father). His mother was Louisa, daughter 
of Henry John Wollaston, reotor of Sootter, 
a relation of William Hyde Wollaston [q. T.l. 
Wealth came to the father’s fami^ through 
his great-grandfather, Thomas Huttjpn, a 
lawyer at Gainsborough, whose, son pur- 
oha^ Gate Burton Hall for thq^ fa^y 
seat, with the advowson of the reotoxy. 
Frederick’s eldest brother, Henry Wollaston 
Jb, 1836), is prebendary of linooln; his 
youngest brother, Arthur Wollaston (1848- 
1^12), was reotor of St. Maiy-le-Botr^ 

Fr^eriok, educated at Southwdl 
the Nayai Aeadeitty, , Gos; 


three yeare in the Indian me^ntUe mnne. 
Af towards he entood KingH 
I^rfindon, and in 1855 obtained a commission 
in the 23rd royal Welsh fusiliera, becoming 
lieutenant in 1857 and captain in 1862. 
Ho saw service in the Crimea 1866-6; 
and in the Indian Mutiny ho shared in 
the capture of Lucknow and in the defeat 
of the Givalior mutineers by Sir Colin 
Gampboll, afterwards Lord Clyde [q, v.J, 

I receiving medals for both campaigns. In 
1860-1 ho passed with distinction through 
tliotStaff College, Sandhurst, and tlieiicefortii 
his interest in scion tilic studies rapidly 
tlevelojKxl. 

In 1865 HuHon sold out of the army, 
and the following January emigratol with 
his family to Now Zealand. As a colonist 
on the Waikato ho was hardly 8Uooe.ssful, 
hut in 1871 hi‘. was apjioinied assistoit-g(^o- 
logist to the New Zealand geological survey 
and removed to Wellington. Jn 1873 ho 
left that town for Dunedin on being aj)- 
poinled ]>rovineial geologist of Otago and 
curator of tho museum. Jii 1877 he became 
professor of natural scieneo in the Otago 
University. Tn 1800 he went to Christ- 
church as professor of biology and geology 
in the university of New Zt«iland, but 
n'signiHl tliat i>ost in 1803 for the ciirator- 
sJup of tlm musmim. Jn March 1005 he 
revisited England, after an absence of thirty- 
nine yearn. On the riJurn voyage, luvir, 
GifK) Town, lie died at sea (wliei*e ho was 
buried) on 27 Oct. 1005. 

Ik'sidos geology, Hutton had a good 
knowledge of ornithology and ethnology ; 
and many of the skeletiins of the o.xt.irict 
moa(yJinor?n,?)no\Y in Eurojio were ohtaiiied 
by him. Jn tKldiiioii to thirteen oflieial 
cataloguiys and reports, ho wroU^ moie than 
a hundmi scientific papers, tho majority 
contributed to tho ‘ Traimactions of the 
Now Zealand Institute.’ Eight appear in 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal’ of tho G(‘ological 
Society (London), among them being a 
valuable description of tho Tarawera dis- 
trict, shortly after the groat cniption in 
1886, He was also the author of a * Cbiss- 
book of Elementary Geology’ (1875); of 
* Darwinkm and Lamarckism, Old and Now ’ 
(1899); and * Index Faunso Novan Z(ia- 
landi»’ (1994): and was joint author 
of ^Nature in New Zealand* (1902) 

< Animals of New Zealand’ 
hepiiWWied^Tb-^^ 
aeries of eaiaj!}*^ 
death lie ba 

1907 , 


and 
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‘ What is Life ? ’ apjKjarod in tho ‘ Hibberfc 
Journar (1905). Hutton mfiintaincd life 
to bo Horaething immaterial and indepen- 
dent of matter, whicli, however, it required 
in order to ^splay itself. Ho was an 
original thinker and was often involved 
in controversy, whore he fought strenuously 
but fairly. 

Ho was elected F.G.S. in 1861, a corre- 
sponding member of the Zoological Society 
of London in 1872, and F.R.S. in 1892. 
Ho was also a corresponding member of 
other European, colonial and American 
societies, was president of tho Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in .1901 at tho Hobart Town mooting, and 
was first president of tho board of gover- 
nors of tho New Zealand Institute, by wliich 
a memorial modal and prize w’as founded. 

In 1863 Hutttm injirried Annie Gouger, 
daughter of Dr. William Montgomerie of 
tho Jlcngal military st^rvico, who introduced 
gutta-i)orcha into practical use in Europe. 
His wife, throe sons (one an officer in tho 
royal engineers) and three daughters survived 
him. 

[Ocol. Mag. 1906; Quarterly Journal Gool. 
Soo. 1906; Proc. Roy. Soc. 79 R; memoir 
prefixed to Tho Ia'ssoii of Evolution, 1907 ; 
information from l*rcbondary II. W. llutton.] 

T. G. B. 

HUTTON, GEORGE CLARK (1825- 
1908), presbyU'rian divine and advo- 
cate of disestablishment, bom in Perlh 
on 16 May 1825, was oldest of twelve 
cliildrun, of whom only three outlived 
childhood. George’s surviving brother, 
James Scott Hutton (d. 1891), was principal 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. His father, George Hutton, 
Avas a staunch supporter of secession prin- 
ciples. He taught a private school in 
IVrth, took an active interest in tho deaf 
and dumb, and invented a sign language. 
His mother, Ann Scott, came of a Cromarty 
family. Hutton, who ix*ccivcd his early 
education from lus father, was for a time 
a teacher, and at the age of fifteen had solo 
charge of a school near Perth. In Oct. 
1843 ho entered Edinburgh University, 
A\hero he won })rizes for Latin and Gix»ek, 
tho gold medal for moral philosophy under 
John Wilson (‘ CImstopher North ’) [q. v.], 
and three prizes for rhetoric, one for a 
poem, ‘Wallace in the Tower,’ Avhich his 
professor, William Edmondstounc Aytoun 
[q. V.], caustH.1 to be printed. 

He enteretl the divinity hall of the 
Secession Church in July 1846, was licensed 
to j)reach by tho presbytery of Edinburgh 
on 6 Jon. 1861, and on 9 Sept, of the same 


yc^ar was ordained and inducted uiinisUT of 
Canal Street United Presbyteriun church. 
Paisley. There he remain^ for tho rest 
of liis life, celebrating his ministerial 
jubilee on 21 Oct. 1901. 

Hutton was an able evangelical preacher 
and a capable exponent of traditional 
theology, but ho was mainly known 
through life as tho active advocate of the 
‘ voluntary * movement in Scotland wliich 
condemned civil establishments of religion 
as unscriptural, unjust, and injurious. In 
1858 ho joined tho Liberation Society, and 
from 1868 until death Avas a member of its 
executive. He Avas tho chief spokesman of 
a branch of the society formed in Scotland 
in 1871, and in 1886 helped to form the 
disestablishment council for Scotland. 
From 1872 to 1890 ho was tho convener 
of a disestablishment committee of tho 
synod of tho United Presbyterian cliurch. 
He spoke in support of disestablishment 
in tours tlirough Scotland, and not merely 
urged liis vieAvsin pamphlets and in tho press, 
but from 1880, when Gladstone formed 
his second administration, ho in letters and 
intervicAvs entreated tho prime minister, 
without c'vail, to give practical effect to liis 
opinions. On his representations on behalf 
of his cause tho Teinds (Scotland) bill in 
1880 was dropped by the government. In 
1883 llutton mainly drafted an abortive 
bill for the disestablishment and dison- 
doAvmont of tho Church of Scotland, Avhich 
Jolin Dick Peddio, M.B. for Kilmarnock 
burghs, introduced into the I louse of 
Commons. To Hutton’s pertinacity may 
bo partly attributed Gladstone’s support 
of a motion for Scottish disestablishment 
in the House of Commons in 1890. When 
in January 1893 Gladstone’s government 
announced a measure to prevent tho crea- 
tion of vested interests in tho established 
churches of Wales and Scotland, Hutton 
Avrote urging tho substitution of a final 
measure for the suspensory bill. On 26 Aug. 
Glaxlstono gave a somewhat evasive reply 
to a deputation from the disestablishment 
council, Avho pressed the government to 
accept Sir Charles Camoron^s Scottish dis- 
estabiislimcnt bill. With Gladstone’s resig- 
nation in March 1894 legislative action Avas 
arrested. Gladstone’s hesitating attitude 
to tho Scottish disestablishment question 
disappointed Hutton, but friendly relations 
continued between them, and in May 1895 
he was invited to IlaAvarden, and was 
cordially received. 

Hutton also promoted temperance and 
educational legislation. In regard to educa- 
tion, ho hold strongly that a state system 
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must Ih' entirely secular. He strenuously 
opposed the provision in the education 
bill of 1872 for the continuance of ‘use 
and wont ' in regard to religious toacliing. 
In 1873 he was elected a member of Paisley 
school board ; ho lost his seat in 1876, but 
served again from 1879 to 1882. 

Hutton exerted a dominant influence on 
the affairs of the United Presbyterian 
ohurch in the years preceding its union in 
1900 with the Free church. He represented 
his church at the pan-presbyterian council 
at Philadelphia- in 1880 and at Toronto in 
1892. In 1884 ho was moderator of synod, 
became convenor of the synod’s business 
committee in 1890, and principal of the 
theological hall of his church in 1892, 
succeeding Dr. John Cairns [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
He was a qualified supporter of the first 
negotiations for the amalgamation of the 
Free and United PresbyU'rian churches 
(1863-1873), nor when the negotiations 
were resumed in 1896 and were brought 
to a successful issue in 1900, did ho favour 
an early union. Union seemed to him to 
endanger the cause of disestablishment, 
but ho finally accepted the assurance tliat 
in the united ohurch there would be no 
attempt to limit the expression of his 
‘ voluntary * opinions. Once the union was 
accomplished ho became one of its most 
enthusiastic chamjnons and was co-principal 
wifh George (Juiininghame Monicath 
Douglas [q. v. Suppl. ll] of tho UniUn^l 
Free Church College, Glasgow, until HK)2. 
In 1906 ho was elected moderator of 
tho general assembly of the United Free 
church in succession to Dr. Robert Rainy 
[q. V. Suppl. 11]. True to th(j last to his 
‘ voluntary ’ principles, ho unflinchingly 


opix)sed tho movenumt for a reunion of 
tho established and United Free churches, 
and his final wortls in tho general assembly 
of his church, on 27 May 1998, n^sisU-d 
a proposal of conforonco on the subject 
from tho established church. Ho died two 
days lator, 29 May 1908, in his hotel at 
Edinburgh and was buried in Woodsido 
cemotory, Paisley. Hutton marriod on 
16 May 1853 Margaret Hill {d. 1893), by 
whom he hod five children. 

Hutton was a bom controversialist — 
trenchant and argumentative, with an 
intense belief in the spiritual mission of 
tho church and tho need of fnxu’ng it of 
eivil ties. His opinions mado him un- 
popular with a largo and influential section 
of his countrymen. In his lator years there 
was little enthusiasm for his cause, even in 
his own church. Hutton was miulo hon. 
D.D. of William’s College, Massaehusetls, 
U.S.A., in 1875, and of Edinburgh in 1906. 
His portrait, ])ainted on liis iiiinistorial 
jubilee in 1901 by Sir Goorgo Riiid, 
P.R.S.A., hangs in tlie UiuUmI Free Church 
Assembly Hall in Edinburffli. 

Hutton’s chief publislud writings are : 

1. ‘The Nature of Divine Truth and the 
Fi\ct of il*i iSoIf-Evidonco,* Paisley, 1853. 

2. ‘The Rationale of Praver,’ Paisley, 
1853. 3. ‘Law and Gospel: Discourses 
on Primary Themes,* Edinburgh, 1860. 
4. ‘Tho Word and tho Book,’ Paisley, 
1891. 

[Life, by Alexander Oliver, 1910; Life 
and liOtters of .John Cairns, hy Alexander 
R. MacEwon, 1895 (4th edit. 1898); Life of 
Principal Rainy by Patrick Carnegie Siini>s()n, 
2 vols. 1909 ; ixjrsonal knowledge.] 

W. F. C. 


IBBETSON, SiK DENZIL CHARLES | 
JELF (1847-1008), lieutenant-governor of; 
tho Punjab, was bom on 30 Aug. 1847 at 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. lie sprang 
from a branch of the Yorkshire fftinily, 
to which Henry John Sclwin-lbbetsun, 
first baron Rook wood [q. v. Suppl. IT], 
belonged. His grandfather was com- 
missary general at St. Helena during the 
captivity of Napoleon, and used his humour 
and talents of vivid port raiture in drawing 
caricatures of the great exile and his staff. 
His father, Denzil John Hart Ibbetson, 
married Clarissa, daughter of tho Rev. 
Lansdowne Guilding, and at the time of his 


son’s birth was employed .is an engineer in 
the cunstmetion of tho Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire raihvay. Having 
subsequently taken holy orders, he became 
vicar of St. John’s, in Adelaide, South 
Australia. Denzil was educated first at 
St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and then at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1868 
he passed third in the open competition for 
the civil service of India, and next year 
graduated B.A. at Cambridge as a senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos. 

Ibbetson proceeded to India, joining the 
Punjab commission at the end of 1870. 
His future distinction rested upon a 
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iliorou^^li ^roumlinf' in rov(‘nuo a(i)nmi.4t ra- 
tion and wl.tl(‘mont uork, wliich hroiit'hi 
him into close touc.Ii witli tlio 7’oalitics of 
district life, and a»;rariau (iut\sti(jna. In 
Dccemher IS7J he was appoinled assistant 
8(^11 lenient officer ;it Knrnal, and lus was 
|>la(;cd in ind(*f»cndejd cliar^'o of the settle- 
ment operations in 187/5. Ihhctson’s niport, 
owinp to its accuracy, vaiiely of interest, 
aiul lucidity of style, at once hroiight the 
writer’s name to the front. Publislied in 
1883, it d(‘alt with one piirtion of the Karnal 
district., 81)2 siiuare miles, lyin^ between 
tlie Jumna on the east and tlie hi^h-lyin*' 
lands of ifhid on the west. Its scholarly 
investigation of tribal or^ijanisatioii and the 
social life of the villa^'crs, of their af^rieul- 
tural partnerships and systems of culti- 
vation, riveted attention. He received the 
thanks of (Government for the ‘ability, 
jiatience, and skill* with which he had dis- 
char(G(Ml his duty, and the stuflent of India’s 
ajGrarian ]>roblems still turns to Ibbetson’s 
Avork for information aiui sn.iG^restion. Ilis 
treatment of the Punjab census of 1881 
displayed the same (pialities. His report 
was a mine of facts in re<fard to castes, 
cnstoins, ami relijGions, as Avell as of high 
anthro))ological value. From its pages he 
afterwards <|uarried his ‘ Outlines of Pun- 
jab Et hnogra])hy ’ (1883). He entercjd on a 
fresh field of labour in the com])ilation of 
the ‘Pimjal) Gazetteer ’ in 1883. In tho 
following year his career took a new direc- 
tion for some twenty months, as head of 
tho department of public instniction. The 
comprehensive report of tho commission 
appointed bv Lord Ripon to inquire into 
the Rtato of education had pointed out 
defects in tho adininist ration of the Punjab. 
Under tho direction of Sir Charles Aitchison, 
Ibbetson introduced the needed reforms. 
At length in 1887, having completed sixteen 
strenuous years, Ibbetson took furlough and 
went to England. 

On his return to India at tho end of 
1888, government lost no time in turning 
liLs experience to account. Hitherto ho 
hod not worked in tho political field, and 
ho was now' entrusted with tho conduct 
of British relations with tho Kax)urthala 
state. Other special duties entrusted to 
him wore conferences on census operations 
and jail administration in 1800, followed 
by an inquiry regarding cantonment ad- 
ministration. But tho most fruitful of all 
his labours w'os an investigation, com- 
menc(d in 1891, into tho working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act of 1879. 
The result was amending legislation of 
the highest importance, which was calcu- 


laUnl bj relievo more eflioiently tho Deccan 
peasantry of their indebtedness and to 
prevent the gradual transier of their 
incumbered lioldings to tho trading and 
money-lending classes. Tie* report of 
Ibbekson and his colleagues led not merely 
to an amendment of the Deccan Act itself 
in 189.5, hut to a more genetal alteration 
throughout tho empire of the Indian laws of 
contract and evidence. AnotJier resultant 
reform was tlie introduction into Bombay 
of a proper record of projjrietary rights. 
In 1890, iis secretary to the government of 
India in the revenue department, ho bceaino 
Lord Elgin’s right liand in dealing w-itli 
agricultural prol)lems, and prepared tho 
ground for the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 
That Act, ably piloted in 1900 by Sir Ch.arles 
Rivaz, did not gi> as far as Ibbetson wislicd, 
but it restricted the alienation of land so as 
to keep its occupation in the hands of the 
agrieulUiral tril)es to tho exclusion of tho 
commercial castc‘H. I’or liis services he was 
lufule C.S.I. in 1896. 

Passing from tho secretariat to tho more 
congenial task of administration, Ibbetson 
w'as in 1898 sent to take charge of the 
Ct'iitral Provinces as chief commissioner, 
^J’Jie jirovince, then comprising 87,000 
square miles, was still staggering under tho 
blow of tho famine of 1897 wlicn, in Octo- 
ber 1899, another failure of tlie monsoon 
occurred in a season of epidemics of fatal 
diseases. By July 1900 subsistence was 
required for 2,250,000 of tho famished 
population. A vacancy for a few months 
on tho o.NCCutivo council of tho govonior- 
gcncral brought him a change of work 
witliout relaxation, and ho was compelkMl 
to sock rest in furlough. 

After his return from England ho joined 
in 1902 tho council of Lord Curzon. As a 
member of that vigorous administration 
Ibbetson gatliercd up tho fruits of tho 
reports of tho famine commissioners of 
1898 and 1901, translating their recom- 
mendations into rules and regulations for 
tlio conduct of future campaigns. » Other 
gigantic schemes of reform resulting from 
tho l(ibours of the irrigation commission of 
1902 and tho reorganisation of tho police 
department fell upon liis shoulders. In 
addition to these exceptional labours and 
ordinary duties, ho took a leading part 
in legislative business. Amongst other 
measures he carried the Co-operative 
Credit Act of 1904, a Poison Act, tho 
Transfer of Property Amendment, tho 
Punjab Village Sanitation, and the Central 
PTOvinccs Municipal Acts. In 1903 he 
was promoted K.C.S.L 
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Fn 1905 ho 1 (‘inporarily filled tJio highest 
]K)sitioii ill 111 '! service, that of lieu tenant - 
goveinor of the. Piinjah, and on the retire- 
ment of Sir (Charles Kivaz, on G March 
1907, h(; wa.^ eonliriiK'd in that ofli 
The sedifioiis acts of revoUui«)nists liad 
then brought matters to a serious crisis. 
Famine and devastating plague laid laid 
heavy Jiands on tJie peasantry. TJie 
vernaculai- press, used for tlie purpose 
by the leaders of revoluth»n. had dis- 
seminated false news, which agitated their 
siinj)l<‘ minds. Fveii the latest triumph 
of Ihitish eiiterpiisii in bringing three 
million acres under canal irrigation was 
turned against the government. The nc‘W 
irrigation eohmies had over-taxed the ad- 
ministrative i-esources of their rulers, and 
mistakes had been made. 'riie yeomen 
peasants weni led to believe* that these 
won; the residt of deliberate policy, and the 
first-fruits of breach of faith. Foremost 
among the instigators of the extreme 
agitation were J^ala Laj[)at iiai and Ajit 
vSingh. vSerioiis riots broke out in Ijahore 
and Ilawal[)indi. With prompt vigour, 
Ibbctson retiressed the disorders. lb; 
secured the authority of the supremo 
government for t.hc dojiortation of the two 
ringleaders without trial under tho regu- 
lation of 1818. Ifc applied an ordinance 
hastily iiromulgated by tiie governor- 
general to tho sup|Drcssion of seditious meet- 
ings, and enforced the law against rioters. 
Troops wei*e kept in readiness, and he em- 
ployed his police with alert discrimination. 

Meanwhile Ibbctson ^\ as under tho shadow 
of a fatal malady, but ho .allowed no bodily 
infirmity to relax his activity. When at 
length an operation could not be avoided, 
ho quietly proceeded to London in June 
1907, and returned at tho earliest moment 
to his post to disprove false rumours of 
enforced retirement and allegations of a 
want of confidence in his policy on tho 
part of superior authority. But tho pro- 
gress of his malfidy was not to be staytHl. 
He resigned his office on 21 Jan. 1908, 
and his departure from Lahore called forth 
public manifestations of sympathy and 
respect. He di(‘d in London on 21 heb. 
following, and iiis body was cremated at 
CioldcFs (Jreen. When the news of his death 
reached tho Punjab a [>ublic ,sub8cri])tion 
was raised, part of which was applied to 
a portrait executed by Mr. H. Olivier, 
which now hangs in tho Lawrence Hall 
at Lahore; a ni(;morial tablet bearing an 
inscription of just (uilogy was also en?(!ted 
to his mcmoiy in CJirist (Church, Simla, at 
tho expense of Lord Curzon. 
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Ho married on 2 Aug. 1870 Louisa 
Claris.'^a, daugliter of Samuel Cuulden of t he 
l£t‘ralds’ College. His widow' survived him 
\ith two daughters, Ruth Laura an<l Mar- 
garet Lucy ; tin* latter in 1899 married Mr. 
Kvan Maconochieof the Indian civil service. 

|Tiiin!S,22 Fob. 1908; Fioiieor, 2:1 Feb. H»08; 
iSlatesmau, Caleulla, 2:i Fel>. 1908; Ailmini- 
stratiuii K(‘])()rts of tho J*imjab; Ke])nrl, on 
tho Settlement of tho Karnal District, 1S8:1 ; 
Foiisus Re])ort of tho Punjab. 1881; OiitlineH 
of Punjab Fthnenraphy ; (JazetUuM- of tho 
Dislriefs nf llie Punjab; Heports of Faniine 
Commissions and on tlu^ W<»rking of Iho 
Deccan Agricult mists Pelh f Act. | W. L-W. 
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|ScO SKIAVIN^-lliHJiTSON, IllONIlV .loilN, first 
ilAKON Rookwood (IS2t> 1902), politician. | 

THNATIUS, FATHFR. [See Lvnk, 
Josiorii Lev(!KSTiou (1857-1908), pieaclier. | 

INCE, WILLIAM (1825-1910), ivgius 
proh*s.sor of divinity at Oxford, born in 
St. James’s ])ansli, C’lt'rkenw'ell, Ijondoii, 
on 7 Juno 1825, w jus son of William Jnoo, 
somc*timo pri*sid(‘nt of the Pliarmaeouticui 
Society of London, by his wife, Hannah 
( loodwin 1 )akin. Educated at K ing’s (Adlogo 
School, Loudon, wln'ro lie began a lihdong 
fritunlship with W'illiam Henry Smith, 
wards leader of the House of Commons, he 
was elected to a Hutchins’ scholarship at 
IJncoln College, Oxford, on 10 Dec. 1842. 
He grtuluated B.A. with lirst-class honours 
in classics in Michac.*lmas Urm 184G; ho 
proceeded M.A. on 26 April 1849; and 
D.D. on 7 May 1878. Ho was ordained 
deacon in 1850 and priest in 1852. 

Early in 1847 ho was eksetod to a Petrean 
fellowship in Ex(;tcr College, became tutor 
of tho college in 1850, and siib-n;ctor in 
1857. lie held all three posts till 1878. 
Ho was at once recognised as ‘ one of tho 
abl(;st and most popular tiikjrs of his day ’ 

( W. K. Stride’s Exeter doUe^e, 1900, p. 181), 
his lectures on Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics ’ and on 
logic being especially h(;lpf ul. As sub-rector 
he earned tho I'cpiitation of a tactful but 
Grm disciplinarian. Ho was a constant 
preacher in the college chafxd. 

Ho served the university offices of junior 
proctor in 185G-7 ; of select preacher before 
the univoi-sity, 1859, 1870, and 1875; of 
Oxford [ireachor at tlio Chapel Royal, 
Whi(45hall, 1 8G0-2 ; and of classical ex- 
aminer, 1860-8. From 1871 till 1889 lie 
w.os examining chaplain to J. F. Mackar- 
iies.s, bishop of Oxford, wdio was fellow of 
Exct(*r (1844^1)). 

On 0 Ai)ril 1878 Ince w^as appointed 

z 
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rogius professor of divinity at Oxford and 
canon of Christ (church. Kt‘(‘nly alives to 
the intellectual side of his ollicial duties, ; 
he n^ad widely and gave his pupils tlio 
heiielit of Ids studies, ilis duties included 
that of ])res(inting candidates for honorary 
degrees in divinity, and Jiis liappily ex- 
j)re,ssed and enunciatt'tl Latin speeches on 
such occasions recalled the days when 
Latin was still a sj)ok(in language. Ho 
took an active shan? in the administra- 
tion of Christ ('hundi, both as a eatlu'dral 
body and as a collegia and lie showed a 
w(“ll-informi?d and even-minded judgment 
in such university otlicc^s as curator of the 
Bodleian library, chairman of the board of 
tlu'ological stu(ii(‘s, and nuaubiT of the hob- 
dojnadal council. He preachiHl fn‘.<|uently 

Dth iis professor in the university church 
and iis canon in tlui cathedral, and altboiigU 
lacking magiu*tic qualities ho attract<‘d his 
congregatiiJiis by the manliness of liis 
delivery and tla^ direotnesa of style. His 
theological i)osition n as that of a iiiodtTate 
Anglican, h)yfd to tlio formularies and to 
what lie considcTed to he thi^ sjiiiit of 
the Churcli of ICngland, but inclining, es- 
pecially in his Iat(‘r days, to evangelical 
int<;rprctations, and rejecting ritualisjri 
alike in fonii and doctrine. 

He died, after some years of failing liealth, 
in liis ollieial house at Christ (Jhurcli on 
13 Nov. HJld, in his Stith year, and was 
huri(‘d oil IG Nov. in tlui ceim^tery at 
the east end of Christ Churcli cathedral. 
He was elected honorary fellow (»f King’s 
Ckillcge, London, in 1801, anti of Exeter 
College in 1882. 

He married at Alvechurch, Worcester- 
shiri^, on 11 Sept. 1879, Mary Anne, younger 
daughter of John Rusher Eaton of Lamhet h, 
and sister of John Richard Turner Eaton, 
fellow of Mt*rton (1847-05) and rector of 
Alvechurch ( 1 879-80). Shti died at Eairford, 
Cloucostershire, on 21 March 1911, and Avas 
buried in Christ Church cemetery in the 
same grave with her husband. 

Ince published many occasional sermons, 
addresses, and pamphlets dealing with 
controversial topics in university ad- 
ministration or church doctrine. The 
'following are of chief interest: ‘The Past 
History and Present Huties of the Faculty 
of Theology in Oxford,’ two inaugural 
lectures read in the Divinity School, 
Oxford, in MichaeJmas term, 1878 (these 
led to a published correspondence with 
Rev. H. R. Bramloy, follow of Magdalen 
Ctillege, afterwards precentor of Lincoln, 
os to tlio patristic and liturgical inter- 
prc'tation of Touto nouiTf, 1879). 2. ‘ The 


Education rif the Clergy at the Universities,* 
1882. 3. ‘ Tile Luther ( ^immcmoration 
and the (Church of England,’ 1883. 4. 

‘The Life and Tinit's of St. Athanasius,’ 1890 
(lectures diilivercd in Norwich Cathedral). 
5. ‘ The Doctrine of tho Real Presence : 
a Lc^tter aliout tlie Recent Declaration 
of tho English Church Union, and its 
Appended Notes,’ 1900. 0. ‘The Three 

Cret‘ds, specially the so-called Athanasian 
Crt'cd: a Sermon preaejied h(‘foio tho 
University ef Oxford, 7 Feb. 1901 
(advocating the excision of the. Athanasian 
crml fnmi tho public services of the 
eliurch). 

1 liotose, JU'gisIrum Collcgii J lxoiiie.nsis (1894), 

р. 180; 'I'ho Times, 14 Nov. 1010; OxfonI 
Times, ID Nr>v. 1010; .a])ym(*ijition by Dr. 
W. Walroiid Jackson, rector ‘if Mxc* ter Colic*, 
in the Stapledoii Magazine, iii. 0.] A. C. 

INDERWICK, F R E 1 ) E R I C K A N- 
DREW (lS3(b-1904), lawyer, fourth son of 
Andrew Inderwiek, R.N., and Jane, daughter 
of .1. Hudson, w'as horn in London on 
23 April 1830, He Avas educated privately 
.and at Trinity College, Cambridge, AAdiere 
he matriculated in Mieliaelmas term 
1853, but ditl not graduate. He was 
admitted a student of the Inner Tc|nple 
on 10 April 1855, and Avas called .to tho bar 
on 20 .Jan. 1858. In the jirecodiiig year 
the jurisdiction of Doctors’ Commons over 
matrimonial and testamentary causes Avas 
abolished, and the courts of probate and 
divorce Avere created by 20 & 21 Victoria, 

с. 77 and c. 85. InderAvick attached him- 
self to this branch of tho iirofessioii w'liich 
s])ccdily developed a syiecial bar of its OAvn. 
Ho h.od learnt from Dr. Spinks, in Avhosc 
ehambers he had been a pupil, the Avork- 
iiig of the old ‘ Ckunmoris ’ pr.actico, and 
he soon m.adc his reputation as a very 
capable and elTcctivo advocate. Ho took 
silk on 19 March 1874, and was made 
a bencher of his inn on 5 Juno 1877. 
Ho rapidly obtained a complete lead 
in AA^iat became from 1870 the Probate 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of Justice, Avhile still occasion- 
ally accepting briefs on the south-eastern 
circuit, Avhicli ho had joined immediately 
after his call. IndcrAvick enjoyed the 
advantage of a most pleasing voice and 
presence, and to a thorough knowledge of 
his oAvn branch of law and practice ho 
brought the gifts of clear statement and 
forcible exposition ; but his stylo in cross- 
examination Avas not’’ always as virile as 
divorce court Avitnesses require, and in tho 
more important or sensational cases ho was 
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generally reinf(»rcbci by sonic conspicuous 
ligure from tluj common law bar. Ills 
elevation to the bench was eoiilidently pre- 
dicted ; but judmotion never came, and 
in August 19o;j, in the full enjoyment of a 
highly hicralhe, practice, ho ui.ceptcd the 
post of commi.-sioner in lunacy, lie was 
then sulTcring from a painful maljxdy, of 
which he tiled just a twelvemonth later. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to enter 
parliament in the liberal interest - for 
Cirencester in 1808 and Dover ii^ 1871 ' 
be w'as return* ‘d for Jtyo in April 1880, 
but was defeated at the general election 
in December 1885, w’hen ho stotnl for the 
liyo division of the county of Siiss(ix. 

llis interests were closely bound up with 
the (y^nque P<irts, and lie twice (1802-3) 
starved as may*»r of Winchclsea, near which 
be liad a rt'sithuice. In<l(;rwick w'as a 
ju'olific wTiter on historieal and antiquarian 
sidqects, and bis w'ork on the rcccwds of the 
Inner Temple holds high rank in legal and 
lopogi'apliieal literature, lie was (ilect('d 
F.S.A. in I8t)l. 'He died at Kdiiibiirgh on 
18 August 1001, and was buried at VVin- 
chelsca. He married on 1 Aug. 1857 
J^Yancos IMaria, da«glit,er of John Wilkinson 
of the oxche([uer and audit de])artmcnt. 
A fin(5 bust of Inderwick by Sir Oeorgo 
lYampt(.>n, K.A., stands in one of the 
corridors of the Royal Courts of Justice 
outside the bar library, in the formatif)ii 
«and management of w'bicli ho dis[>Iay(*d 
much judgimmt and activity. A cartoon 
by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
(1800). 

Besides early legal works, ‘ The Divorce 
and Matrimonial (Causes Acts ’ (1802), ‘ The 
Law of Wills ’ ( 180(5), and his * Calendar of 
the Inner Temple Records, 1505-1711/ vols. 
1-3 (1800-1001), ho j)ublishe<l, amongst 
other works : 1 . ‘ Sido-1 ights on the Stuarts,’ 
1888. 2. ‘The IntciTcgiium, 1018-1000/ 

1801. 3. ‘The Story of King Edward and 

New Winchclsea/ 1802. 4. ‘Tho King’s 

Peace,’ an historical sketch of the English 
Law Courts, 1896. 

[Tho Times, 19 Aug. 1904; The Book of 
Cambridge Matriculations and Degrees; 
private imormation.] J. B. A. 

INGRAM, JOHN KELLS (1823-1907), 
scholar, economist, and poet, bom at the 
rectory of Temple Came, co. Donegal, on 
7 July 1823, was eldest son of William 
Ingram, then curate of tho parish, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Coo^. Thomas Dunbar 
Ingram [q. v. Suppl.^ll] was his younger 
brother. The family was descended from 
Scottish Presbyterians, who settled in co. 
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Down in the seventeenth century. John 
Ingram, the paternal grandfather, was a 
prosjjorous linen -bleacher at Lisdrumhuro 
(now Cleiiaimc), co. Armagh ; ho conformed 
to the Eslablishetl Church of Ireland and 
raised at liis own expense in 1782 tho 
Lisdrumhuro volunteers. Ingram’s father, 
who w'iis elected in 1790 a scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, died in 1829, and 
his live cliildroii w'ore brought up by bis 
widow, who survived till 22 Feb. 1884. 
Mother and children removeil to Newry, and 
John and his brothers were educated at Dr. 
Lyoas’ school them. At tho early ago of 
fourteen (13 Oct. 1837) .lohn matriculatctl 
at Trinity ('ollege, Dublin, w'iiming a 
sizarship next year, a scholarship in 1840, 
and a senior moderatorship in 1842. He 
graduated B.A. early iu 1843. 

In his imdergraduato days Ingram 
showed precocious promise aliko iis a 
mathematician and as n cbissical scholar. 
In Decembi'i* 1842 he helped to found the 
Dublin Philosophical Society, acthig as its 
first seertdary, and contributing to its 
early * I’ransac Lions ’ cloven abstruse papers 
in geometry. Ho always said that tho 
highest intellectual dchght which lus experi- 
enced in life was in pure geometry, and 
his geometrical papers w’on the praise of 
his teacher, James MaeCullagh [cp v.], the 
eminent Jiiathematieal professor of Trinity. 
But from youth upwards Ingram showtid 
that intellectual versatility which made 
him well-nigh tho im^st i>orfcctly educated 
man of his age. AfU;r contributing verso 
and prose in boyhood te Newry newspapers, 
ho published two well-turned sonnets in 
tho ‘ Dublin University Magazine’ for Fob. 
1810, and three years later sprang into 
uiilookcrl-for fame as a popular poet. On 
a sudden Impulse ho composed one evening 
in Trinity iu March 1843 the poem entitled 
‘The Memory of tho Dead,’ beginning ‘ Who 
fears to speak of Ninety-ciglit ? * It was 
printed in the ‘ Nation ’ newspaper on 1 April 
anonymously, but Ingram’s responsibility 
was at once .an open secret. Though his 
view of Irish politics quickly underwent 
modification, tho verses became and have 
remained tho anthem of Irish nationalism. 
They were reprinted in ‘ Tho Spirit of »the 
Nation ’ in 1813 (with music in 1845) ; and 
wero translated into admirablo Latin alcaios 
by Rrofessor R. Y. Tyrrell in ^Kottabos’ 
(1870), and thrice subsequently into Irish. 
Ingram did not publicly claim the author- 
ship till 1900, when he reprinted the poem 
in his collect^ verse. 

In 1844 Ingram failed in "competition 
f*>r a fellowship at Trinity College, but was 
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consoled as lyroxime. arccfisil willi iho 
Madden j)rize. Jlo was elected a fellow 
two years lat(‘r, ohlainiii" a dispensation 
from the ohli^aticai of taking holy orders, 
lie had tlnmglit of the law as a profession, 
in cas(i ho failed to obtain tlie dispensation. 
At a Iat<*r jK'riod, in 1852, ho was admitted 
a sUidmit of tla; King’s Inns, Dublin, and 
in 1854 of Lincoln’s Inn. Ihit after taking 
Jiis fellow.sliip h(^ was aotivady associated 
with Trinity Ctdlego in various capacities 
for lifty-tlireo years. 

Mk'cted a mojiiher of the Royal Irish 
Aeademy (m 11 »lan. 1817, Ingram gave 
further results of goonu'trieal iiKpiiry in 
pajiers which ho read in tlwi sfiring on 
‘ e-urves and sui'faces of the second d(‘gr(‘ 0 ,’ 
At th(‘ same time ho was exttmding his 
knowhKlge in many other directions, in 
classics, metaphysics, and economics. 
Although Carlyle met him as a young 
m(‘mh(‘rof Trinity <luring his tour in Indand 
in 18411, he only recognised him as author 
of the ‘ Repeal ’ song, and ch'serihed 
him as a ‘ clover indignant kind of little 
fellow’ who had be(‘ome ‘wholly English, 
that is to say, Irish rational in sentiment ’ 
(Cauia’le’s Irish Jouruci/, 1840 (1882), 
pp. 52, 50). In 1850 Ingrain visiUxl 
liondon for tlu! first time, and also made a 
first tour up the Rhine* to Switzerland. In 
Ix)n(lon he tluai made the aecpiaintaneo of 
his lif(*long friemd, (George Johnston Allman 
|(j. V. Siippl. IIJ. Other continental tours 
followed lati'r. 

In 1852 Ingram rc'ceived his first jiro- 
fessorial ap])ointment at Trinity, becoming 
Erasmus »Smith iirofessor of oratory. Three 
years later tlie duty of giving instruction 
in English literature was lirst attached to 
the chair. Thus Ingram was tlu'. first to 
give formal instruction in English litera- 
ture in Dublin University, although no 
iudejiendent chair in that subject was 
instituted till 18(>7. A jiublie lecture which 
he delivered in Dublin on »Shakesi)earo in 
1802 showed an original appreciation of the 
clironologi(;al study of the jdaj’s, and of the. 
(widenco of develoiuuent in tludr versifica- 
t ion (see The A llcrnoon Lectures on English 
Literahire, Dublin, 1803, pp. 93-131 ; also 
ibid, 4th ser., 1807, pp. 47-94). A notable 
paper on the weak endings of Shakespeare, 
wliicli, first road before a short-lived Dublin 
University Shakespeare Society, was revised 
for the Now Shakspero Society’s ‘Trans- 
actions’ (1874, pt. 2), dcliiied his views of 
Shakespearean prosody. 

In 1866 Ingram became regius ])rofoasor of 
Greek at Dublin, a post which ho held for 
eleven yt'ars. Although lie made no large 


contribution to classical literature, lii^ 
proved his fine scholarship, both Greek and 
Latin, in contributions — eliiefly on etymo- 
logy — to ‘ lb‘rmatlu‘na,’ a scholai ly |>eriod- 
ieal wliich was start(‘d at 'rrinity College in 
1874 under his (‘ditorshii). A sound textual 
critic, he had little sympathy with the art 
of emendation. 

In 1879 Ingram bceauic librarian of 
'Trinity Golk'ge, and disj>layed an alert 
interest in flu* books and i‘S[)ecially in the 
MSS. under his charge. He had already 
descrilied to the Koyal Irish Acadi'iny in 
1858 a manusc!i]^t in the library of Roger 
RacoiTs ' Opus Majus ’ wliich supjiliiKl a 
seventh and hitherto ovc ilooked part of 
the treatises (on moral pliilosojihy). 11(< 
also ])rint(‘d ‘Two Collections of Medieval 
Moralis(‘d 'I’ales’ (Dublin, 1882) from medi- 
eval liiilin mauuscripts in the Diocesan 
Library, Derry, as W(‘ll as ‘ The Rarli(\st 
English I fifteenth century] Translations of 
the “De Imitatione Christi ” ’ from a MS. 
in 'riinily College library (1882) which 
he fully (‘ditc'd for tlu^ Marly Mnglish Text 
Society in 1893. Ingram was also wtII 
V(Tsed in library management. Two years 
lieforo becoming univciuity librarian ho 
had be(‘n (‘lected a trustee of tlu* National 
Library of JnJand, l)f‘ing re-elected annually 
until his death, and he ])layed an nctivo 
jiart in the organisation and develo])ment 
of that institution. WIkui the Library 
A.ssoeiation met in Dublin in 1884, ho w'as 
chosen president, and d('liv(‘red an im- 
pr(*ssive address on the library of Trinity 
College. 

In 1881, on the death of tlic provost, 
Humphr(?y Lloyd [q. v.J, Ingram narrowly 
missed .succeeding him. Dr. George Salmon 
[(|. V. Slip})!, irj was ajipointed. He 
b(*came senior fellow in 1884, and in 1887 
he ceased to be librarian on his appointment 
as .senior l(jctiir(*r. The degree of D.Litt. 
was conferred on him in 1891. In 1893 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Gla.sgow University. In 1898 ho 
boeanio vice-pro vost, and on resigning that 
|)o.sition next year hci severed his long 
connection with Dublin university. 

'Throughout his academic career Ingram 
was active outside as well as inside the uni- 
versity. He always took a prominent jiart 
in tho affairs of tho Royal Irish Academy, 
serving as secretary of the council from 1860 
to 1878, and while a vice-president in 1886 
ho presided, owing to the', absence through 
illness of the presid^t (Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson), at the celebranon of tho centenary 
of the academy. He was pre^sident from 
1892 to 1896. In 1886 Ingram liecamo an 
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additional romiiiissioiKT for Iho jiuhlira- 
tion of tlu^ I5i( lion I^aws. In Iio was 
inado a visitor- of tho Diihlin Alusoum of 
Sci(‘ni.*o and An, and ho .aidod in tho foun- 
dation of AJoN.indra Collogu for Woinon in 
1800. 

JVI( anwliilo oronoinio soionco dividt'tl with 
religious spociiliition a large part of his 
intellectual cn«‘rgy. In eeononiic science 
he made his voidest fanio. Tn 1817 ho had 
helped to found tho Dublin Statistical 
Society, which was largely .suggested by 
tho gravo proljlems created by tho great 
Irish f.i iiiiu^; Archbishop Whately wiis 
tho lii'ist president. Ingram took a fore- 
mo.st part in the society’s discussions of 
economic qiK'stioiis. He was a member 
of the eouiicil till 1857, when ho became 
vicc-])resident, and was the secretary for 
tho thr(‘(^ years 1854-6 ; ho was president 
from 1878 to 1880. Tn an imiiortant 
paper which he prepared for the .society 
in 186.‘l—‘ (Considerations on tho State of 
Ireland’ — Ingram took an optimistio view 
of the growing rato of emigration from 
Ireland, but argued at tho same time 
for reform of tho land laws, and an 
amendment of the poor law on uniform 
lines throughout tho United lungdom. 
Wise and sympathetic study of poor law 
problems further appears in two papers, 

* ^riie Organisation of Ch.arity ’ (1875), and 
‘ Tho Boarding out of PaujKjr Children * 
(1876). In 1878, when tho British Associa- 
tion met in Dulilin, Ingram was elected 
pre.sident of tho section of economic science 
and statistics, and delivered an introduc- 
tory address on ‘ Tho jrresent |K)sition and 
prospects of irolitical economy.’ Hero ho 
vindicat(*d tiro true functions of economic 
seiiuico as an integral branch of sociology. 
His address was published in 1879 in both 
German and Danish translations. In 1880 
ho delivered to the Trades Union Congre.ss 
at Dublin another address on ‘ AVork and 
the Workman,’ in which ho urged the not'd 
for workmen of incrciised material comfort 
and security, and of higher intellectual 
and moral attaimnents. This address was 
jrublished next year in a French translation. 
From 1882 to 1898 ho was a member of tho 
Loan Fund Board of Ireland. 

Ingram’s cconornio writings covered a 
wide range. To the ninth Slition of tho 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ ho contributed 
sixteen articles on economists or economic 
topics. His most important contributions 
— on political econof^y (1885) and slavery 
(1887) — were each reprinted in a sepa- 
rate volume. The ‘Historv of Political 
Economy’ (1888) traced tho * development 
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of c*coiU)inic thought in its relation with 
gc'ucral philosophic ideas rather than an 
c'xhaustive account «)f ('Conomic litcr.i- 
ture.’ Tho bot)k (piickly obtained world- 
wide n'puto. Translations w'i'n? })ubli.shed 
in German and Spanish (1890 ; 2nd Germa-n 
edit. 1905), in Polish and Kus.sian (1896 ; 
2nd edit. 1897), in Italian and Swedish 
(1892), in French (189.4), (p.artly) in Czech 
( 1895), in .lapanesc, (1896), in Servian (1901 ), 
and again in I’n'nch (1908). Ingram’.s 
‘ History of Slavery and Serfdom* (1895) 
was an anq»lilieation t>f tlu’> enoyclopiiHlia 
article. It w.is transl.ited into Germ.an in 
190.5. He was .also a contributor to Pal- 
grave’s ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy’ 
(1892-9). ^ 

Ingram’s economic position wais coloured 
by his i*arly adopt i»)n of ("Comte's creed of 
positivisjii. His attention was tir.st directed 
to (.Zombi’s vienvs w4i('n he read the refer- 
ence U) them in .Tolm Stuart Mill’s ‘ Logic * 
soon after its publication in 1813. It was 
not till 1851 that ho studied Comte's 
own cx])osition of his religion of humanity ; 
be theren])on became a (levoted adherent. 
In Sej)tember 1855 he visiU'd (/omto in 
Paris {Comte\'i Correspomlrnce^ i. 335 ; 
ii. 186). T«) Comte’s inlluc'iice is :ittrihnt- 

ahlo Ingram’s treatment of economics ns 
a i)art of sociology, and Iii,s conception of 
society as an organism and of tho consensus 
of tho functions of tho social system. 
Though Ingram never conco.ilcd liis religious 
opinions, he did not consider liim.self at 
liberty publicly to avow and defend them, 
80 long as he retained his position in ’IVinity 
Colk'go. In 1900, the year after bis 
relirement, when ho w'as already seventy- 
seven, ho publLshed his ‘Outlines of the 
History of Religion,’ in w4iioh he declared 
his positivist Ix'Iic'fs. In tho same 3 ^ear 
there apj)cared his collected ver.se, ‘ Sonnets 
: and other Poems,’ which w^•ls largely in- 
spired by ( Smite’s principles. Several 
other positivist works followed: ‘Human 
Nature and Morals according to Auguste 
Comto’ (1901) ; ‘ Pa.ssages f translated] from 
tho Letters of Angu.st(^ (Jornto ’ (1901); 
‘Practical Morals, a Treatise on Uni- 
versal Education* (1904), and ‘Tho Final 
Transition, a Sociological Study’ (1905). 
Between 1904 and 1906 ho contributed to 
the ‘ Positivist Review,’ and on its forma- 
tion in 1903 ho accepted a seat on tho 
Comit6 Positivisto Occidental. Ingram 
sided with Richard Congreve [q. v.] in the 
internal diilcrcnccs of 1879 as to organisa- 
tion within the positivist ranks. « 

Despite liis sympathy with tho Celtic 
people of Ireland and their history, Ingram 
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(listriislod the Trisli political leaders of liis 
tiiiH*. lie all(;nde(l the f^reat. unionist 
demoiist ration at Dublin in November 1887. 
In th(*ory he judged separation to be the 
real suhition of the Irish problem, but 
deemed the country unripe for any heroic 
change (cf. Sonnets, 11)00). To all military 
aggression he was liostilc. Ho fitrenuoiisl 3 ’^ 
oj)j)o.sed the South African war (1809-1002). 
One of his finest sonnets commemorated the 
death of 8ir George Tomeroy Colley [<p v.] 
at the battle of Majiiba Hill on 27 Feb. 
1881. Tt formed a reply (in the Ac4idemy, 
2 Ajiril 1881) to an elegiac sonnet by Arch- 
bishop Trench in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ 
of the same month. Tiigram, while honour- 
ing Colley’s vfilour, denounced as ‘ foul 
oj)])ression ’ the causci for which he fought. 

Ingram died at his n*sid<*nec*, 28 Upper 
Mount Stri ct, Dublin, on 1 May 1007, and 
wfis buried in Mount .leronio cemetery. 

His ]K)r trait, painted by Miss Sarah 
Purser, li.H.A., was ])resented by friends 
(o the? Royal Irish Acadejiiy on 22 Feb. 
1807. 

Ingram married on 22 July 1802 ]\Tadeline, 
daughter of dames .’lolmston (.Uarko, D.L., 
of Ijiirganiogher Maghera, co. D^ndonderry. 
She died ori 7 Oct. 1880, loaviiig four sons 
and two daughters. Many of Ingram’s 
j)ublished sonui^ts are addressed to liis wife ; 
one of them, entitled ‘ AVinged d’houghts,’ 
couimejiiorates the death in South Africa, 
in 1805, of his third son, 'riionias Dunbar 
Ingram, two of whose own sonnets appear 
in the volume. 

I Memoir in Royal Irish Aeadi'iny Abstract 
of Minutes, Session lt)t)7 8, pp. |1(>|--124]; 
Ribliography of Ingram’s writings with a 
brief chronology by 'Thomas W. liyster in 
<ai) lowbAplAr)!), vol. iii. No. 1, Juno 1000 
(Dublin), with photogra])h of Miss Purser’s 
portrait; Memoir by C. Litton Palkiner 
(an account ehietly of Ingram’s work for tho 
Jlublin Statistical Society, and of his 
economic wrilings), Diddin, 1007; Mimioir in 
Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political ICeonoiny, 
Aj)p. 1008; Positivist Review, ed. S. U. 
Swinny, Juno 1007 • — Ingram’s Religious 
Position, by E. S. Bccsly and Personal 
Rominisconcos by tho Editor; A Treasury 
of Irish Pootry in tho English Tongue, ed. 
iStopford A. Brooko and T. W. Rollcston, 
1905, pp. 142, 613 ; notes from Prof. U. Y. 
Tyrrell and Air. S. 11. Swinny.] 

INGRAM, THOMAS DUNBAR (1826- 
1901), Irish historical writer and lawyer, 
born in Newry on 28 July j 1826, was 
second son of William'^ Ingram by his wife 
Elizabeth Cooke. John Kells Ingram 
[q. V. Suppl. II] was liis elder brother. 


After a ])reliiiiin;irv education in Newry, 
he w'as sent to Queen's tJollege, Belfast, 
Avhere Ihj matriculated in 1810 and 
graduated B.A. and JjL.B. in 1852. Pro- 
ceeding to London in 1851, he entered 
Ijondoii Univ(Tsity .and graduated LL.B. 
there in 1S57. He entered Lincoln’s Inn 
as a student on 24 Jan. 1S54, obtaijied a 
law' studc'iitship in tlaiuiaiy 1855, and w'as 
called to the bar on 17 N(a . 1856. In 1804 
ho published ‘ Compensalion to Land and 
House Ow'iKTs, being a Treatise on tho 
Law of C(.)m])ensation for Interests in Lands, 
])ayahlo by Public Compafiies’ (new edit. 
1800). In 1800 he obtained the 2 )ost of 
])rofessor of jnrisj)Piid(‘nce in Hindu and 
Mohammedan law' in Prrsidency (Jollegc', 
Calcutta, and filled the chair till 1877. 
At the saim; time he ju'aclised iti the high 
court of judicature. In 1871 he 2 )ublish(‘<l 
‘Two T.elt(‘rs on some Rcaient Proceedings 
of the Indian Government.’ 

Leaving India in 1877, he settled in 
Dublin and devoted himself to historical 
research, ehielly on Irish themes, which 
lie treated froju a jironounccdly unionist 
point of view'. The fruits of his Irish 
studios apjiearcd in the volumes : ‘ A Oiti- 
eal Examination of Irish Hist ory ’ (2 vols. 
1004) ; ‘ A History of tho Legislatives Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland’ (1887) and 
‘ Tw'o Chapters of Irish History’ (1888). 
There followed ‘ England and Rome, a His- 
tory of tho R('lations hot w een tlio Pajiaoy 
and the English State Cliurch from the 
Norman Com^ucst to tho Revolution of 
1088’ (1802). Ingram’s works on Irish 
history contain valuable material .and 
are W'ritten Avith great; earnestness .and 
sincerity, but they fail in their jmrpose of 
controverting Lecky’s conclusions rcsiioct- 
ing tlie corrupt means Avluaeby tho union 
of 1800 Avas brouglit about. 

He died unmarried in Dublin on 20 Dec. 
1901, and Avas buried in Mount Jerome 
cemetery. 

[Daily Express, Dublin, 31 Dec. 1901 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Unix ersity Cakaidars ; in- 
formation from Air. J. K. Ingram.] 

D. J. O’D. 

INNES, JAMES JOHN McLEOD (1820- 
1907), lieutenant-general royal (Bengal) en- 
gineers, bom at Bhagalpur, Bengal, India, on 
6 Fob. 1830, was only son of surgeon James 
Innes of the Bengal army, of the family of 
Innes of Thrumstcr in Caithness, by his 
wife Jane Alicia McTx)od, daughter of Lieut, - 
general Duncan Meij^od (1780-1856) and 
sister of Sir Donald Friell McLcud (1810- 
1872) [q. V.]. 

Educated at a privato school and at 
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Kiliiil)ui>rh iMiivcrsitj', whoro ho won tin* 
iiiatlioiniit ioal /mdal tor his year, ho ontored 
tho Kasfc Tndi.i Company’s military colloj^o 
at Addiscdiiil>o in Kohruaiy LS47. llo 
pass(*d out at. tho head of his torriu was 
award(jd tho PolJoi^k modal (pios(mti‘d to 
tho most (ILsi inguishod cadot of tlio out- 
going torm), and was commissioncMl as 
2nd liout(‘.nanl in tho Jlongal ongiiiocrs on 
8 Doo. 1848. 

After passing through tho usual ooursci 
at Oliatliam, Iniios arrived in India in 
Novomher ISoO. Ifo was at first emphiyinl 
in tho Tublic Works ])e]>artmont on tlu' 
coiistruotion nf tlio Ikiri Doab canal in tho 
I’unjab. On I Aug. l8o4 ho was promob*d 
lioutenanl, and in isr>7, shortly after the 
annexation of Oude, he was transferrc<l to 
that j)rovineo as assistant to tin*, chief 
onginoer. 

Wlicn tho Mutiny began in May 1857 
Tnnoa was at ljuoknow. IIo Wcas given 
charge of tlic old fort tho Machi Jlho- 
wan, with or<lers to strengthen it, so that 
it would both overawe tho oily and servo 
as a place of refuge. Aft<*r tlu*. sic*go 
began in Juno the disastrous action of 
Chinhut made it necessary to concemtrato 
tho whole of tho garrison at the Rvnidoncy. 
Orders were given for tho evacuation of tho 
Machi Bhowan and Innes, ono of the most 
fearless and energetic of the subalterns, 
assisted to blow it up. On the morning 
of 20 July thci nhols .assembhul in largo 
masses and exploded amine in tluulirection 
of the Redan battery, leaving an enormous 
crater. They atlvanccd boldly to tho 
assault, but Lieutenant Loughman in com- 
mand, witli Junes and otheu’s, drove them 
back after four hours’ fighting. 

Junes W'as especially employi>d in mining. 
On 21 Aug. after sixty-four hours’ hard 
work and no sleep he blew up Johannes’s 
house, from which the rebel shai’psliootem 
h.'ul fired with deadly elTect and had 
j)ractically siltmeed a British battery. 
During tlic relief by General Havelock 
Innes took part in all tho sorties, and 
after the general had entered tho city on 
25 Sept. 1857, ho was placed in charge of 
the mining operations in tho new position 
occupied by Havelock’s force in the palaces 
on tho bank of tho river. The defenco was 
then chiefly confined to mining and counter* 
mining until tho final relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell on 22 Nov. Innes’s book, entitled 
‘ Lucknow and Oude in tho Mutiny * (1895), 
stands almost alon^or sobriety and balance 
among accounts or the defenco of Luck- 
now and the operations in Oude. 

After the evacuation of Lucknow, Iniics 


; was p(»slt*d to llrigadier-gcneral IVanks's 
division, and during its march through 
Ou(h« lu* was pi'(*scnt at tho affairs t)f 
Miratimr. Chandi and Amir|)ur. Ho 
greatly dislinguished lilmself at tho battle 
and cajJun* of Sultaiipur on 23 Feb. 1858. 
For as})lendid act of gallantry during tho 
advaiict‘in putt ingoutof action byhissingle- 
; handed boldness a dangerous gun of tho 
' enemy (ieneral Franks n^eoinjlicnded him 
for the Victoria Cross, observing that his 
courage was ‘ surpassed by none within liis 
experieiKM^.’ Subse(iuently on 4 March, tho 
day on which Franks elVc(jtcd his jumdion 
with Sir CV)lin Camphcll to lu-siegi* Jaicknow, 
Times was sevei*(*Iy wounded at the attack 
on the* fort at Dhowrara, »*ight. mihvs from 
Lucknow. Ih' was promoted 2iid captain 
on 27 Aug. 1858. 

For his services in tho Indian Mutiny 
Captain Innes was thn*o limes mentioned 
in dcs])atohos ; ho rceeiv(‘d llui hrovot rank 
of major on 28 Aug. 1858, tho Victoria 
Cross, tlio m(*dal witli two clasjis, and a 
year’s stu vice for tJio doft'iico of Lucknow. 
When tho military colh^go at Addiscomho 
was closed in June 1801, the seendary 
of state fiu* India, in addressing tho last 
batch of cadets, r(‘ad out Loixl Canning’s 
sfioech on pn^senling Innes with tho 
Victoria Cross. After tho Mutiny cam- 
paign lnni\s was apj)ointed garrison en- 
gineor at Fort William, Calcutta ; ho thc*n 
served in various grades of the public, 
works department in tho central pro- 
vinces aiifi in tho Fiinjab until 1807. In 
tho following year ho was appoinUxl a 
member of tlio Cijinmission to investigate 
the failure of tho bank of Bombay. In 
1809 ho started tho U])}>(ir section of tho 
Indus valley railway, and in tho following 
year he was apjiointed account ant-general 
of tlie puhlie works department, and held 
that important post for seven years. In tho 
mean ti mo his military promotion had 
run on. Ho was promoti'd 1st captain 
in his corps on 29 Fob. 1804 ; brevet licut.- 
colomd on 14 Juno 1809; regimental 
major on 6 July 1872 ; regimental lieut.- 
colonel on 1 Ajiril 1 874 ; and hrovot 
colonel on 1 Oct. 1877. 

In 1882 Innes was appointed inspector- 
general of military works. Ho was a 
member of tho Indian defenco committee, 
and many new defences wore carried out 
under his orders. Ho was promoted major- 
general on 28 Nov. 1885, and retired 
from tlio service with the honorary rank 
of lieut. -general on 16 March 1886. On 
the jubilee celebration of .the defence 
of the Residency at Lucknow in Juno 
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11)07 IiiJ was cmili'd CMi., mililary 
division. 

Aft(T his rotircniont Innos d(*voiod 
liiiiiself U) lilorary ])ursuits. ]Tis ])rinci|)a] 
works lH\sid(\s lliai nlroady incnlionod wore : 

1. ‘Tho S«-|)oy Ih'voll. of IHf)?,; 1897- 

2. ‘ Sir il(‘nry J^awroiKK’i ’ (‘ Rnk^rs »)f India’ 
.scri<‘.s), 1898. .3. ‘ Lifi'of Sir James Browno, 
K.C.S.T., H.K.: 1900. 

limes dierd, after a loim illness, at his 
r(‘sidence, Pemheiiou Terrace, Camhrid^jes 
on 1 J Dec. 1907. Jfe married at JalandiT, 
India., on JO Ocl. 185o, J^uoy Jane IMac- 
j)li(‘rson, yoiint'cst danj^hter of Dr. Tluj'h 
Maepherson, ])rofessor and suh-])riiuay)al at 
Kinj^’s Collejjfc, Aherdeoii. By luT ho luul 
thrcic sons, (»f whom two survived liim, and 
a daiij'hter. 

I India Ollier Ih-eords ; Bnyal Kii^int'ers’ 
Beeords ; ViOart, Ad<lise.niill>e ; histories of 
tlir ItidiaiL Muliiiy; TIu* 'riiilrs. Id DeciMulM i- 
1907 ; lloyal BiiLMiieers .lournal, 190S; ])rivate 
iuhnniation.] Jh 11. V. 

IHBY, LEOXABD HOWABD LOYD 

(ISJG lOOo), li(''ut('iiaiii-(‘olon(d andornitho- 
loj^ist, horn at Boyland Ifall, Morniiij^- 
tliorjM*, Xorfolk, on JJ April ISJd, was 
son of Bear-admiral Kred(Tiek Paid | 
Irhy (q. v.] <»f Boyland Hall hy his 

second U'ifc', Dranees (</. 1802), second = 

daughter of Jehaliod Wrij^ht of Ma])perloy 
Hall, Nottinghamsliire. The father was 
second son of Pred<‘rick Irhy, second haron 
Boston. (Jharles Leonard Irhy pp v.], 
eajdain B.N., was his uncle. After educa- 
tion at Biij^hy and at the Royal Military 
(/\>lle^<‘, Sandiuirst, he entere<l the army in 
ISrO, and served with the 9()th liji;ht infantry 
in the (.-'rimea from 5 Dec. 1851 to 20 March 
185.5. He was ]»resent at. tlie sU‘oe of 
Sevasto]>ol, and received the medal with 
clasp and Turkish medal. In 18,57 he was 
wre(^ked in the shij) 'Transit with (’ajdain 
(afterwards Lord) >VolseIey and Jiis ref^i- 
nieiit in the straits of Baiica, Snm.itr.i, on 
his way to China. The arrival of the news 
of the Indian Mutiny caused t lie destination 
of the regiment to he clianged, and it at 
once proceeded to Calcutta. IIo served 
tliroughout the Mutiny from 12 August 
1857 until the close of the campaign. 
He was engaged in the defence of 
Brigadier-general »Sir Henry Havelock’s 
baggage at the Alambagh ; advanced 
to the relief of Lucknow with I.iord 
Clyde, and after the relief and with- 
drawal of the garrison of Lucknow ho 
remained with Sir James Out ram to defend 
the Alambagh till the final advance of 
Lord Clyde to the siege and capture of 


Lucknow. I hi was ])res<iit throughout 
those operations, find w;n awarded tlu' 
medal with two clasps find a year's extia 
service. In October 1801 ho excluinged 
into the 7lth highlaud(*rs, and was with 
that regiment at Cihraltar till 1872. He 
retired jus a limit. -colonel on I April 1871. 

Wliilc stfitioned at Cihialtjir Irhy de- 
voted himself to ornitholo;:ical study, and 
continuing tin* labours be; *1111 by' Thomas 
Littleton Powys, fourtli Jjord Lilford |q. v. 
Suppl. I], jm>ved a pioneer in investigations 
into Spjinish ornithology. He (snbodh'd 
his research and observations in his ‘ Orni- 
thology of the Straits of Cihraltar’ (1875; 
enlarged 2nd (‘dit. 1894), iiiclu<ling south- 
west Andalueia and nort hern Moroeeo. The 
book tuijoys a standard repiiti*. Irby ])ur- 
siied his stuilh's i\ith ardour at home on his 
r(*tir(‘menl. lie pr(‘j)a.reda useful ‘ Key List 
of British Birds’ (1888), and contributed 
severjil ]>jipers to the ‘ Ibis.’ As an ornitho- 
logist ht‘ dmiounced the wanton destruction 
of bird life and the needless multij)licalion 
of sfieeies l>v scientists. Jjat terly he look up 
lepidopl(.‘rology, and u ith th(‘ lu'lp of his sons 
formed a vmy good collection of European 
butterllies and British motli.s. The foriiuT 
belongs to his son, Major Broderick Irhy 
of Boyland Hall, Norfolk, and the latter is 
in the Norwich Museum. Irby was a mciu- 
hiT of the. council of the Zoological Society 
of London from 1892 to 1900. Ho assisted 
in the formation of tlie life groups in the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
avIkm’o some of the most remarkable cases of 
British birds bear his name. 

He tiled on 11 Mjiy 1905 at 11 Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, and was buried at 
Kensjil Creeii. He nnirried (1) on J1 Aug. 
1804 Ceraldine Alicia Mary (r/. 1882), 
tlaughter of J. B. Mageiiis, rector of Creat 
Horkt‘sley, hy whom he liad two sons ; 
(2) on 22 Jan. 1884 Mary, djuighter of 
G>1. John James Brandling, C.B., of Low 
Cosforth, CO. Northumberland, hy wliom he 
had a daughter. 

priic Times, l(i May 1905 ; Ibis, July 1905, 
obit, notice hy Willoughby Ci. \ oriier ; Nature, 
18 May 1905; Burke’s Peerage, h.v. Boston; 
Hart’s Army last ; Lord Wolselcy’s Story of a 
Soldier’s Life, 2 vols. ltH)3 ; private informa- 
tion from his son. Major J. Irby.] II. M. V. 

IRELAND, WILLIAM WOTHER- 
SPOON (1832-1909), physician, born at 
Edinburgh on 27 Oct. 1832, wa.s son of 
Thomas Ireland, a publisher of Edinburgh. 
Through his father’s gftndmother he was 
a lineal descendant of John Knox through 
Mrs. Welsh, daughter of the reformer. His 
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inollicr was .Mary, daiightiT of William 
Wollierspjon, writer to the sigiic‘l, and 
first manager and secretary of tlie Scottish 
Widows’ Lite Assurance Society. In^land 
\vas edueateil at the Kdinhiirgh liigh seliool, 
and afteruanls at the iinivei.sity, wIhtc he 
graduatetl .M.l). in 1855. He tlien studu'd 
for ta short time at Paris anti became 
resilient suigc'on at tlie J)umfries Infirmary, 
lie was api'oinfed an assistant surgeon 
in the East, Jndia Company’s service on 
4 Aug. 185(), was attaelied to the Heiigal 
liorse artillei Vf and was (iresent. at the si(*ge 
of .Delhi, where he t n^atcnl tlie wounds of 
Ijieutenant (now Lord) Roberts. IFe took 
part in tlie battles of lk‘dli-Ka-Serai and 
Xajafgarh. Ho was himself wounded by 
a bullet wliitjh destroytKl one of his eyes 
and passed round the base of the skull 
towards the opposite ear. Ho also had a 
second wound though of a less serious 
eharaettT; a ball entered the shouldtjr and 
lodgt‘d in his back. In the list of casualties 
in the East Jndia itegister and Army List 
foi' 1858 he is shown as ‘ kilU'd before J)elhi 
2(j August 1857.’ He received the iiuHlal 
and clasp and was granted three years’ 
furlough counting as s(*rvico; but after 
two y<‘ai-s’ convalescence he was retired 
from tlu5 s<‘rvico with a Sjiceial pemsion. 
After ten years’ work, partly spent at 
ISTadeira ami partly on the contimuit of 
hkirope, lie was from 1800 to 1870 medical 
sujK^rintendent of t he Scottish National In- 
stitution for Imbecile Children at Larbert. 
In 1880 lie opened a private home for the 
treatment of cases of arrestc‘d mental 
develo])ment, first at Stirling, afterwards 
at Prestonjians and Polton. In HK)5 ho 
was the recipient from his friends of a 
jubilee gift and an illuminated address 
])resenti?d to him by Dr. T. S. ClousUin. 
He retired to Musselburgh fitter the di’ath 
of his wife and diiitl there on 17 May 1000. 

Ho married Mfirgaret Paterson in 1801, 
and left one son and a daughter. 

Ireland, a nifin of striking individuality, 
becjimo an authority upon idiocy and im- 
becility. Ho had a wide knowledge of 
literature and history and was well 
ac(}uaiiited with the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Norse, and Hindustani 
languages. His most original and interest- 
ing work was the application of his 
medico-psychological knowledge to explain 
the lives and actions of many celebrated 
men. These sketches are contained in ‘ The 
Blot upon the Brain, {Studies in History 
and Psychology* (Edinburgh, 1885; 2nd 
edit. 1893; New York, 1886; translated 
into German, Stuttgart, 1887), where he 


considei'S the hallucimitions of Mohammed. 
Luther, and .Joan of Arc; the history of 
the hereditary neurosis of the royal family 
of Spain, and kindred subjects. A com- 
panion volume ‘Through the Ivory (late, 
! Studies in Psychology and History,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1881), (h‘als wifh Emanuel Swcsleii- 
borg, William Blake, Jjouis 1 1 of Bavaria, 
liouis Ri(‘l, and oflu'rs. His ‘Life of Sir 
Harry Vane the Younger, with a History 
of the Evc'iits of his Time,’ 1905, is a 
careful study fi'om original documents. 

Ik'siVh's tlie works nit'ntioiKH], Irt'Iaml 
publislu'd : 1. ‘A History of the Siege of 
Delhi by an Otliccr wlu> sorvc'd tht're,’ 
Edinburgh, 1801. 2. ‘ Ramh)lph Methyl, a 
Story of Anglo-Indian Life,’ 1803, 2 vols. 
3. ‘What Food to eat,* 1805. 4. ‘Studies 

of a Wandering Observer,* 1807. 5. ‘ Idiocy 
and Imbc(“ility,* 1877, 2nd edit, n'liamed 
‘ ThoMtinlal AtTcctimia of Children : Idiocy, 
Imbecility, and Insanity,* London and 
Edinburgh, 1808; PJiiladcIjihia, 1900. 
0. ‘(iolden Bullets, a Story of tlie Days 
of Akb(‘r and Eli/abidh,* Edinburgh, 1891. 
To the ‘Journal of Mental Science* ho con- 
tributed literary and psycliologieal studies 
of Torqimio ^J’asso, Auguste Comic and 
FritHlrich Nietzsche. 

f Journal of Menial Seiemee, 1001), Jv. p. 5S2; 
Etlinhurgh Mod. tiournal, .)un(3 BH)U, ]>. ,''>03 ; 
Lancet, 1909, i. 1013 ; Rrit. M(‘d. .lournal, 
lt)09, i. 1,331; addilional inh>rmatk>n kindly 
given by LitMil.-col. 1). C. (Vawford, l.M.S., 
and Miss Ireland.] D’A. I*. 

IRVINE, W I L L I A M (1 810-1 91 1 ), 
Mogul historian, born at AlxTdeen on 4 .July 
1840, was only son of William Iiwine, an 
Aberdeen advocate, by his wife Margaret 
Garden. On the death of his father when 
he Avas a child, his mother, of Aherdeen 
family but a Londoner hy birth, brought 
him to Tjondoii. He owed most of Ids 
education to Ids motluT and grandmother. 
lA*aving a private* scliool before he; was 
liflccn, he served a short apprentici‘ship 
te) business, and after spending some years 
as a clerk in the admiralty jnisscd for 
the Indian Civil Service. He landed in 
Calcutta late in 1863, and being postcKl 
to the North-Western Provinces (now the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) served 
there as a magistrate and collector until 
ho retired in 1889. In India Irvine was 
chiefly known as an authority on the pro- 
vincial laws of rent and revenue. In 1868, 
while yet an assistant, ho published his 
‘ Rent Digest,’ a digest of the rent law of 
the province, and he was employed for 
eight years in revising the rent and revenue 
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('ll IcnicMil records of tlie ( Jli;»/ii)iir clistriel-, 
jiti {U’diiouH uiKhiriiikin^. ile left Fiulia in 
18S9 Avitli the repul at i<m of an excellent 
oilicer, hard working, judiciouH, and 
accurate. 

While, in fndia Trvine d(‘Voted Jiis leisure 
to Indian history. Ii* lie jirodiic^l 

a history of Mu^ Af^dian Nawahs of Fatch- 
f^arh or Fariikliahad (Jtmrn. Asiniic Soc. 
of licmjal, 18711). On rctiiin;; to Fnj^land 
h(? began a liistory of ilic tleclino of the 
Mogul ciii])iro from the di'ath of Aurang- 
'/eh in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by 
Lord Lake in 180.*!. The work was biisc‘d 
(»n a wide study of the authorities, chietly 
native, and was planned on a very large 
scale. Various eliapters appeared in the 
.Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ 
between 181)0 and 11)08, and Irvine accu- 
mulated materials down to 1701 ; but the 
history its(‘lf was noti carried later than 
the accession of Mahomed Sliah in 1719. 
Numerous papers on cognates subjects 
appeared in the Slournals’ of the Royal 
Asiatic Soci<‘ty <,>f London and tlu^ Asiatic 
Society of Ik'iigal, the ‘ Asiatic Quart(‘rly 
Review',’ and the * Indian Antiquary’; and 
in 11)0^1 Irvine published a largo work on 
the Mogul army, entitled *’rho Army of 
the Indian Moghuls : its organisation and 
administration.’ Ho also contributed in 
1908 tho cha])ter on Mogul history to the 
new ‘ Gazetteer of India.’ His hist publica- 
tion of importance was a life of Auraiigzeb 
in tho ‘Indian Antiquary’ for 1911; a 
resume appeared the same year in tho 
‘ Encyclopedic d’Islam.’ 

Meamvhilc in 1893 Irvine’s attention wais 
drawn to tho Venetian traveller, Niccohio 
Manucci, who spent fifty years in India, and 
was, after Bernier, tho cliief contemporary 
Euro])ean authority for the history of 
Indi.a during tho reign of Aurangzeb (1658- 
1707). Manucci’s work was only known in 
a garbled French version. Aft(T a search 
of eight years Irvine discovercxl not only 
a Berlin codex wdiich gives a part of tho 
text but a Venice M8. which supplied tho 
whole. Manucci had dictated his work in 
Latin, French, Italiiin, or Portuguese accord- 
ing as tho nationality or knowledge of his 
chanco amanuenses might require. Irvino 
not only translated but etlitcd it with such 
a fulness of knowledge and illustration that 
on its publication by tho government of 
India in 1907 it at once look rank as a 
classic. Irv'ino’s fame rests mainly on this 
work. 

Irvine was unrivalled in 'his intimate 
know'h'dgo of tho wlude course of Mogid 
history, and was much consulted by other 
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j scholars. In 190S th(i Asia lie >Socioly of 
Bengal inmlt'- him an honorary member. 
Ho was a vice-president atul memb(T of 
the council of tln^ Royal Asiatic Sociiity ; 
he served also on t he council of the Central 
Asian and various other leai'iied soci(?ties. 
He dioil at liis house in Castdnau, Barnes, 
after a long illness on 3 Nov. 1911, and is 
buried in I hi' Old Barnes cemetery. In 
1872 he married Teresa Anne, youngest 
daughter of Major Evans, and grandniece 
of Sir Ceorge dc Lacy Evans |q. v.]. She 
died in 1901, and is buried in the same 
grave with hi‘r husband. Jivine left one 
son, Henry, an electrical engineer in tho 
West Indii s, and a daughter. 

1 Biickland, Diet, of Indian Biog. ; ’I’ho 
Times, 7 Nov. 1911; Calcutta Englishman, 
and Journal Boy. Asiat. 8oc.,.jan. 1912, with 
list of Irvine’s minor writings; personal 
knowledge.! .1. Iv. 

IRVING, Sm HENRY (1838 190.5), 
actor, whoso original name was John IIenuy 
BiioDiiinB, was born at Keiuton Maiidi;- 
ville, Somerset, on 0 Feb. 1838. Ilis father, 
Samuel Brodribb, came of yeoman stock, 
and w'as a small and not ])rosperous shop- 
keeper ; his mother, Mary Bohemia, w'as a 
j Cornisliwoman. When their only child w^as 
! four years old, tho jiarcnts moved to Bristol ; 
later, on their leaving Bristol for London, 
tho boy was sent to live at Halsetown, 
near St. Ives in Cornwall, with his mother’s 
sister, Sarah, who had married Isaac Pen- 
berthy, a Cornish miner, and had three 
children. Tho household was methodist 
and religious, and Mrs. Penborthy a woman 
of stern but affectionate nature. The life 
was wholesome and open-air. In 1849, 
at tho ago of cloven, tho hoy joined his 
parents, who w'cre living at 65 Old Broad 
Street (on the site of the present Dresdner > 
Bank), and attended school at Dr. Pinches’ 
City Commercial School in George Yard, 
Iximhard Street. Hero ho acted witli 
success in the scliool entertainments. In 
1851 ho loft school, and entered the office 
of Paterson and Longman, solicitors. Milk 
Street, Choapsido, whence, at tho ago of 
fourteen, he w'oiit to be clerk in the firm of 
W. Thacker & Co., East India merchants, 
Newgate Street. A year later ho joine(i 
the City Elocution Class, conducted by 
Henry Thomas. Hero ho won a reputation 
among his fellow's as a reciter, and was 
always ‘ worrl -perfect ’ in the parts he acted. 
His first visit to a theatre had been to 
Sadler’s Wells, to sec Samuel Phelps xday 
Hamlet ; and he took every -opportunity 
of seeing Phelps act, studying each play 
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f(H‘ liiinsi-ll iM'furc to (lio tlicatro. 

At. lio inado tlu^ a(*((iiain(anco t)f 

a hkmuImt of JUiolps’s (M)in|)anv, William 
Hoskins, who j^avo liim tuition in aotini', 
and lat(‘r introduced him to IMu'lps, wlio 
offered Jiim an enj'agiuneiit. lirodrihlj 
had, how<‘\er, deterniined to heein his 
ear(‘er in the provinces: lie continued to 
read, to study ])lays, to learn haieing and 
dan(;in^^ and to earry on liLs <»nico work 
until, in iS.Vi, Hoskins introduced him to 
E. J). Davis, who en^aecd him for th(‘ 
slock company at tlu; Lyceum Theatre, | 
Miind(‘ila nd. 

At this (lieatre, under tlie name of ]fenry 
Irving, Ihodrihl) iiiatle his first jnihlic | 
apj)earane*‘ on the. sta.<i:(* on IS Sept. 1850, 
he hein*' helw'een <‘i«rhte‘en and ninelt*en 
years old. His part was (last on, Duke of 
Orleans, in Lyt ton’s ‘ Jtiehelieu.’ On one 
occasion he liroko down in the part of 
Oleomenes in ‘ The Winlm ’s Tale,’ heeaiiso 
the religious notions imhihed at Halsetowii 
preventi'd him from learning tht^ ])art on a 
Sunday, d’his was said to the only lime 
ill his career in which he faiknl for Jack of 
jirevious study. He received no salary for 
the lirst month, and 25.^, a week during tlu' 
remainder of his engagement, and out of 
this he contribuU'd to tin; support of his 
jiarenfs. In Feh. 1857, wlaui just nineteen, 
ho left Sunderland for Edinburgh, where 
ho remained two and a half years under 
the management of R. H. Wyndham. 
Among the parts he played there were 
Horatio, Banquo, ]\1 udutf, Catesby, Bisanio 
(to the Imogen of Helen Fauci t) and 
Claudius in ‘ Hamlet ’ ; while he appeared 
with success also in pantomime and bur- 
lesque. His reception by the Edinburgh 
public and press was by no means alto- 
gether favourable. From the outset he 
was praised for his ‘ genth'inanly ’ air, his 
earnestness, and the care he took over his 
costume and ‘make-ui) ’ ; but lie was often 
taken to task for the mannerisms of wdiich 
much was to be heard later. 

From Edinburgh Irving passed to his 
first engagement in London. On 24 »Scpt. 
1859 he appeared in a small part ii\ Oxeii- 
ford’s ‘ Ivy Hall,’ produced by Augustus 
Harris, the elder, at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Oxford Street. The parts allotited him 
being beneath his ambition, ho obtained a 
release from his contract. Readings of 
‘ The Lady of J^yons ’ and ‘ Virginius ’ at 
Crosliy Hall in the following w’inhT and 
spring led to a four weeks’ engagement at 
the Queen’s Tlieatrc, Dublin, which began 
in March 1860. Rcidacing a jiopular actor 
who had just been dismissed, Irving w'as 
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I r»‘(’civod l)y ii si-ftion of tlio aiidioiico with 
three weeks of aetiv'e hostility. When tin 
nightly distil rhanees had atlast heeiistopped, 
liis Ijaortes, Florizel, and other jierfoniiamH's 
w'oii him general favour. From Diihlin 
h<^ went to fJlasgow and (Jreenoek, and in 
Sept. 1860 obtained an engagement at tlw^ 
I’heatre Royal, ]\Ianclu‘sl(»r, iiiuJcr Cliailes 
(Calvert. 

Ill !\ran(?]iestiT Irving spent iKvirly five 
years. His j>rogr(‘ss was slow ami 
heartc’iiing. Calvert, how'cver, was a 
staunch fiiend and adviser, ami in time 
(he good <pialiti(‘s of Irving’s acting — his 
earnestness, his intclligmice, and lh(5 (dTort 
to he natural —made tlnmiselvc's felt. It 
wius at the Thi^atre Royal, Ma.nc]i(*st(*r, that 

first a]>peared as Hamk*t. In April 
1864 lie liad imjiersoiiated Hainh't (or 
rather J. P. Kemhlc*. as Hamk^t) in oiu'. of 
a series of talileaux illustrating a reading 
by Calvert. On 20 Juno following Ir 
chose the jiart for his heiu'fit. For his 
‘make-up’ on this occasion lu^ (lopi ‘d 
tliat of Feelitm* and wore c, fair w^ig. L; ‘k 
)f physical and vocal J)owit were the e.h ef 
faults urged by the critics. TIus jierioi 
(luring which the theatre was closed 
Irving spent in giving readings 
places, and the vacation of 1864 W'as spent 
at Oxfoi'd, w’li(‘r(5 lu^ actod Hamlet and 
other parts. In Oistoher iKtil Calvert 
moved from the Theatre Royal to tho 
new Prince’s Theatre, Irving remained at 
tho I’heatro Royal, playing unimportant 
parts, till tho early yiart of 1865. In 
l<>,bruary of that y(;ar he and two others 
gave in public halls in Manchester an enter- 
tainment burlositiiing the sj^iritualistic 
shiTuceff of the Davenport Brothers ; and 
his refusal to demean (as ho considered) tho 
leading thi^atro by reiieal.ing this entertain- 
ment oil its stage was the ostensible reason 
for tho termination of his engagement. 
For a few weeks lie played under Calvert 
at tho Prince’s, and then returned to 
Edinburgh. Betw^een Ajiril and Doe. 1865 
he acted at Edinhurgli, Bury, Oxford, and 
Birmingliam. Having reciuved and re- 
fused an olTor to join FechUu’s company 
at tho Lyceum Theatre, Ijondoii, ho began 
in Dec. 1865 an engagement at Liverpool. 
In the summer of 1866 ho wont touring 
with his lifelong frieml, John Lawrorico 
Toole [q. v. Suppl. II |, whom ho had first 
mot at Edinliurgh in 1857, and in Jidy 1866 
ho crcaU;d at Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
the part of Rawdon Scudamore, tho villain 
in Boucicault’s drama ‘ The Two Lives of 
Mary I^eigh,’ afterw'ards called ‘ Hunted 
Dowti.* His arrangomont with Boucicault 
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was tlwU, should Ik* siutcood in tho part, 
lu* sliould h(^ on^a^od to pJay it in Jiondon ; 
and tlio arrangement was duly earned out. 

When he joined Miss TFerhert’s company 
at the. St. dariK's's Tlieatre in Oct. hShh 
Irving was twenty-('i#jjht and a lialf years 
old, had been on tlie siaj^e ttai years, and 
had playc'd nearly (itK) pails (Bukrioton, 
ii. 1145). iris first ])art at tho St. James’s 
was not Hawdon Scaidamorc;, hut Doricourt 
in ‘ 'riie llelh^’s Slralaj^i'in.’ Jloueieault’s 
play ‘ HunU'd Down ’ was produced in 
JS"oveml>t‘r, and Irviiij^’s performaneo mnd( 
a favourable im])ression. In Fvh. 18(i7 
lliere followed Holeroft’s ‘Tlie> Koad (< 
Huin,’ in wliieli ho ])layed Youn^ Dornton. 
A brief ent;aj];ement wit li Sot hern t( 
play Abel JVluroott in ‘ Our American 
Cousin’ at the 4’healre des Italiens, Paris, 
was followed by a tour with Miss Herbert 
in Enj'land, and in Oct. IS()7 Irvinj' 
returned to th(i St. James’s, now under the 
inanaf'eiiu'nt (»f J. S. (.larke, only to leave 
it very soon for tho new' Theatre 

in Lonj' Acre. Here, iin<ler Allred Wipin, 
he apfieared in J)(‘c. IS1»7 as Petruchio in 
‘ Katherines and IVtruehio,’ the Katlieriiio 
bein ^4 ^^b‘ss Kllcm 'Terry, whom ho then 
mot for tho lirst time. His Petruchio 
was not liked, but during his engage- 
ment at the Queen’s, which lasted till 
March 1 801.1, ho ])layod with suceess 
thrc'o villains, two in ])lays by H. J. Byron, 
tho third being Bill Sikes in Oxenford’s 
‘ Oliver 'Fw ist.’ Like Macready, he was 
almost eoiilined for a time to villains, for 
after a brief and unsuccessful engagement 
at tho Haymark<‘t in July, in August 1801) 
he was playing yet another villain at Drury 
Lane. In Ajn-il 1870 ho joined tho com- 
pany at the Vaudeville, and hero, on 4 June, 
ho mode his first notable success in Jjondon, 
in tho part of Dighy Grant in Albcry’s 
* Tw'o Jioses.’ Tho run was a long ono, 
and on his benefit night in March 1871 
Irving added to his fame by reciting ‘ I’ho 
Dream of Eugene Aram.’ 

In this year, 1871, tho Lyceum Theatre 
was taken by an American, H. L. Bateman, 
whoso daughters, Kate and Isabel, w'cro 
actresses. Irving, rather against his w'ill, 
left tho Vaudeville to join tho newdy formed 
company, of which Miss Isabel Bateman 
w as the leading lady. On the opening night, 
11 Se])t. 1871, ho played Landry Barbeau 
in ‘ h’anchette,’ an adaptation from the 
German by Mi’s. Bateman, tho manager’s 
wife. On 23 Oct. this play gave place to 
Albery’s ‘ Pickwick,’ in which Irving took 
what ]>rovcd to be the leading character, 
Alfred Jingle. Bateman’s resources were 


now' almost (^\hausted ; and as a measure 
of despair he acee])t(‘d Irving’s urgent 
entreaty to put on ‘ The. Bells,’ a v(*rsion 
by L(‘opold Lewis [q. v.J of T]rckmann- 
ChatriaiTs ‘ L(^ Jiiif Polonais.' ‘The Bells,’ 
ju’oduccd at the Lyceum on 25 Xov. 1871, 
w'as a com|)lete success. Irving, now 
between thirty-three ajid thirl y- four, ‘ woke 
to find hijuself famous.’ In place of tlu? 
easy-going, comfortable Burgomaster nqire- 
sented in the original and otlu-r versions of 
the play he created a consi i(‘nce-hauntcd 
wreteh, and made horror the e.hi(‘f (‘motion 
of the jJay. ‘ 'The Bells ’ ran till tho middle 
of May 1872 and during il.s run Irving 
acted nightly, in addition to Mathias, 
first Jingk* and later Jeremy I fiddler. On 
28 Sept. 1872 Bateman jait up ‘Charles L’ 
by W. G. Wills [(j. v.]. Despite much 
protest against the dramatist’s tivatiiu'nt 
of Cromwell, tho play was succc'ssful, and 
the patlios and dignity of Irving’s i)er- 
formanoo of tho Khig increas(*d liis fame. 
On 10 A])ril 1873 Babunan put on Wills’s 
‘ Kugene Aram,’ in which Irving look the 
title-part; and on 27 Sept. lu* a|)])eared as 
the Cardinal in Lyttoti’s ‘Bicheliiui.’ Ilei e, 
for tJic first time, he came into com[>arison 
with Macrcfwly and Pludps. In spite of his 
nervousness, the originality of liis conccjp- 
tioii, and tho inadequacy of his support, 
liis success was almost conqikdc, only ono 
critic of importance accusing him of mono- 
tony and feehlon(\ss of voice. On 7 Eeh. 1 874 
‘ Kicliclieu ’ gave place to Hamilton Aide’s 
‘Philip,’ where Irving snatclujd a personal 
success from a jioor play. 

Meanwhile, somewhat cagainst Batenuin’s 
wishes, Irving was jireiiaring a holder 
stroke ; and on 31 Oct. 1874 he appeared 
as Hamlet. The excitement among jiljiy- 
goers w as great ; and though tho play wfis 
cheaply mounted and the audience failed 
during tho lirst two acts to see the drift 
of a very quiet and original performance, 
in the end the rendering was a triumph. 
The play ran for 200 nights. Tennyson and 
others liked the now Hamlet better than 
Macready’s, and Irving had now attained 
the supreme position among living actors. 
Criticism and even scurrilous attack w'cro 
not wanting, and they broke into greater 
activity when in September 1875 he 
appeared os Macbeth. His Macbeth was 
not the robust butcher to whom tho public 
were accustomed, and in bringing out the 
'magination in Macbeth, Irving doubtless, 
n this his first rendering, bmught out too 
strongly his disordered nerves. The play 
•an for eighty nights. In Eebruary 187(5 
Othello ’ was produced, Salvini had 
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aj)j)eared as Otliello in London only tho 
year before, and Irviiif^’s very dilYeiviit 
reading of I lie eliaraeter was oven more 
botly allaekod tlian bis !\rae])(‘tli, while 
with this ])lay his niaiiiH'risms of voice and 
movement |>robably reached their worst. 
InlVniiysoD's ‘ Queen Mary,’ wliich followed 
in Afiril 1S7(), they were less olivioiis ; 
but the pait of I’liilip of Spain was, by 
comparison, a small one, and the play, 
as slagetl, uninteresting, and in Juno 
‘ 4'he Bells ' was revivi'd, togetlu'r with 
‘ The Belle's Stratagem,’ in which Irving 
jila^'cd Dorieourt. Tho autumn was spent 
in a tour, during whiijh the graduate's ami 
nmleigradua les of Trinity Ooll(‘g<*, Dublin, 
presented him in the dining-hall of the 
university ^\ i1 h an address. On 20 January 
JS77 Irving appeared at the Lyceum as 
Richard 111 in Shakespeare’s play, which 
then for th(‘ first time ousted (Jolley (Jibber's 
viu’sion from the stage. In the following 
May eami‘ ‘ The Lyons Mail,’ Irving 
taking the two jiarts of Ix'surcpies and 
Dubose ; and this ]»lay, which ran till the 
end of July, remaiiKMl in his repertory till 
the end (d' his career. If is next appearance 
in a new part was in ^^ay 1878, when he 
])layed the King in Bouoicault’s ‘Louis XI,’ 
and enthralled his aiidiiuKies in the di^atli 
scene. In June came the unsuccessful 
])roduction of ‘ Vanderdecken,’ by Wills 
and IVrcy Fitzgerald, to be followed in 
duly by ‘ The Dells ’ and ‘ Jingle,’ the lattfu* 
being a new' version by Albery of his 
‘ Bickw'ick.’ Bateman had died in Juno 
1875 ; and tho theatre had since Ix^eii 
managed, not illiberally, by his widow, 
wJio naturally desired that her daughters 
should have good op])ortunitics, and re- 
tained Miss Isabel Bateman as leading 
lady. The time had now come when 
Irving felt the necessity of choosing his 
own company and conducting his own 
management. On his proposing to le^ivo 
the Lyceum, Mrs. Bateman resigned in 
August 1878, and tho theatre passed into 
Irving’s hands. Ho was then a few 
montlis over forty years old. 

During his autumn tour in 1878 the 
theatre was altered and improved.* For 
his leading lady he engaged Miss Ellen 
Terry, who began a famous association of 
twenty-four years wJion she ap|)earcd as 
Ophelia to his Hamlet on the opening night 
of his management, 30 Dec. 1878. Joseph 
Knight summed up in tho ‘ Athenajum ’ 
(4 Jan. 1879) the aims of the new manager : 

‘ Scenic accessories are explanatory witliout 
being cumbersome, the costumes are 
picturesque and strikmg and show no necd- 


I less affectation of arolueological accuracy, 
I and the intorpi’ctation has an ensettible 
i ranJy found in any [)erft»rmance, and never 
I during rec(*nt yiNirs in a. represenfation 
! of tragedy.’ Irving’s second ])rodue- 
tion was ‘The Lady of Lyons’ (27 April 
1879), of w’hieh only forty pt'iformanees 
I were given, and which he never afterwards 
* played. His summer holiday he spi'iit 
cruising with the Baromvss Burdett-Coutts 
in tho Medit4*rraneaii, where he gatlu'ied 
some ideas for a production of ‘The 
Merchant of Vc'iiiee.’ In the season of 
1879-80 a short run of ‘The Inui Chest,* 
by (leorge (Joliuan the ytuiuger, was folk>wi‘d 
by a hurried (Stokkk, eha|». 0) but brilliant 
production of that play, in w'hich Irving 
show'cd a lU'w Shylock, the grandest ami 
most sympatiu'tie ligiire in the play. The 
season of 1880-1 w'as opened with ‘The 
Corsican Brotlu'rs’; and on 3 Jan. 1881 
came Tennyson’s ‘ J’lu^ Cup,’ one of tlui 
most beautiful stage )>roductions that 
Irving achievT'd. In May began a serkvs 
twenty-two performaiu*es of ‘Othello,* in 
which Irving and the American actor, 
Edw'in Bootli (who had just before been 
playing with iil-suec(‘ss at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and who came to the Lyceum on 
Irving’s invitation), alternated weekly tho 
parts of Othello and lago. Dining Irving’s 
autumn tour the theatre w'as once more 
altered and imjiroved ; and in March 1882 
came the production fif ‘ Romeo and Julic't,* 
t<» which Irving I’cstorod the love of Komeo 
for Rosaline. This play w'as even more 
liiiely mountiM than ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’ ; it was Irving’s tirst really elabo- 
rate production, and here for the tirst time 
he show'cd his ability in handling a stage 
crow'd, having possibly taken some hints 
from the visit to London in tho previous 
year of tho Meiningen company. Though 
Romeo was not a jiart in which Irving 
excelled, the play ran till tho end of tho 
season and opened tho season of 1882-3. 
In Oct. 1882 he produciid ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ jJaying Benedick to tho 
Beatrice of Miss Terry, and tho comedy 
was at the height of its success when it was 
withdrawn in Juno 1883. 

In Oct. 1883 Irving and his company 
set sail for the first of his eight tours in 
America. The tour lasted till AFarcli 1884, 
and included Now’^ York and fifteen other 
towns, the repertory containing eight plays.* 
Every where he was received witli enthusiasm 
})y press and public. At tho end of May 
1884 he was back at the Lyceum, where in 
July ho produced ‘ Twelfth Night.* His 
Malvolio was not generally liked, and the 
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run of the play was In S('j)tcmber 

ho .sailed fur hi.s secori'l Aincrican tour 
(which at the tinio ho intonded .sliould ho 
hi.s last), during which he played in tlui 
(^hirf towiLS of Canada, a.s well a.s in tho.so of 
America. lii.s return to the Lyocuin in 
May 18815 was maiked hy a mild di.sturb- 
anco owing to his atlempt to introduce the 
practice of ‘ booking ’ seats in the hitlierto 
unreserved j)it and gall(?ry, an attfimpt 
which he suiiondered in deference to the 
obj(‘ctif)ns rai.sed. After a few revivals he 
j)Ut on, towards the end of the month, a 
sligliMy altered version of Wills’s * Olivia,’ 
in whi(;h Miss "iVrry had appeared with 
gi’eat .siu;ce.ss eLsewliere. Irving took the 
])ai t of J)r. rrimroso, and the play ran till 
the end of th(5 season. Once more the 
tliealre was red(“corated and altered. On 
lb Dee. came tuie of tlie greatest linancial 
sueces.se.s of Irving’s managemeiil, Wilks’s 
‘ haust.’ Jn this prodiietion Irving for 
the tirst time indulged in scenic cll’ects for 
their own sake, and used tlumi rather as 
an amj)lilication^of the author's i(J(‘iUs than 
as a sotting for the drama, Jfis Mephisto- 
j)heles was one of his weirdest and most 
striking impersonaiions, and thtj play ran 
Cfuitimiously for sixteen months, that is, 
till 7\pril 1887, new scenes of the students’ 
c(;lliir and the witch<‘s’ kitchen being 
introduced in the autumn of 188(i. In 
June 1887 Irving gave two si)ecial per- 
formances : one of Byron’s ‘ Werner ’ (as 
altered by F, A. Marshall), in which ho 
])layed WcJiior, and one of A. C. Cahnour’s 
‘ 'J’luj Amber Heart,’ in which he did not 
aj)j)ear. From Nov. 1887 to March 1888 
a] id his company made their third 
tour in Amcjica, ‘ iaust ’ being the principal 
thing in the repertory. Jn the week before 
he .sailed for home, Irving gave at the 
Military Aeaclomy, \Vest Toint, a perform- 
anei; of ‘ The Merchant of W'liiee ’ witliout 
seeneiy. ‘ Faust,’ ‘ The Amber Heart,’ 
and ‘ Jlobert Macaire,’ in which Irving 
played the title part, lilled th(? short summer 
season of 1888 at the Lyceum, and the 
winter season opened with a revival of 
‘ Macbeth.’ The production was sumptuous, 
and Irving was now capable of expressing 
his idea of Macbeth more fully and with 
leas extravagance than in 1876. In April 
1880 a command performance at Sandring- 
ham enabled Queen Vietoria, who was a 
guest there, to see Irving and Miss Terry for 
the first time. The programme consisted of 
‘ The Bells ’ and the trial scene from ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ For his first produc- 
tion in the autumn of 1880 Irving chose 
Watts Phillijis’s drama, ‘ The Dead Heart,’ 


as re-modelled by Mi“. W. H. Pollock. Ho 
j)la3'ed Landiy, and iiiduccfl Sir Sipiiro 
(then Mr.) BaiicrofI, who Jiad retired in 
1881, to play the Abbe Latoiir. On 20 Scjit. 
1800 he openc.‘d his whiter season with 
‘ liavenswood,’ a new version by Herman 
Merivalo of ‘The Bride of Jiammermoor.’ 
'^riio play was too gloomy to be popular. 
After this there was no new production at 
the Lyceum till 5 Jan. 1802, when ‘ King 
Henry VllI ’ with music by Fdward (Jer- 
maii was mounted with niore .splendour than 
Irving had allowed oven to ‘ Faust.’ The 
cost of production, which (<xcf (‘ded 11,000/., 
was too great to he protitahk*, though the 
piece rcmaiiK'd in the hill foi- .six months, 
in Novem 1)1*1* ‘King Lear’ was put on; 
and in F(d). 180J camo the performaneo of 
’IVimyson's ‘ Becket.’ This play Jiad been 
.sent to living hy Tennyson in 1871) (The 
Theatre^ Oct. 1870, p. 176) ; and Irving, 
though lie refused it at first (Alfred, Lord 
Tentujson, ii. 100), had frequently thought 
it ovtu*. Not till 1802 (Stoker, i. 221-2 ; 
hut see Alfred, Ijord Tennysov, loe. cit.) did 
Irving decide to produce it ; he ( hen obtained 
Tennyson’s a^iproval of his large excisions, 
and persuaded him to write a new speech 
for Bcckct for the end of act i. se. iii. 
Produccc-l on 0 Feb. 180.‘J, four months afixjr 
the poet's death, ‘ Becket’ proved to bo one 
of Irving’s greatest ])ersonal and financial 
triumphs ; its first run lasted till 22 July, 
and it was frecpiently revived. Soon after 
its first production it was acted by command 
before (iut^cui Vicloiia at Windsor. 

Irving’s fourth American torn* lasted from 
Sept. 1803 till March 1894, ‘Becket’ 
being iJie ])iec(i most often ])laycd. ’J’lii.s 
was Irving's mo.st suceo.ssful tour, the 
total receipts being over 123,000/. In 
the provincial tour which occupied tin 
autumn of 1804 Irving appeared for the 
fir.st time as (Jorporal (.h’ogory Brew.stcr 
in A. Conan Doyle’s ‘ A Story of Waterloo,’ 
or ‘ Waterloo,’ as it was afterwards called. 
On 12 Jan. 1896 he produc(‘d at the Lyceum 
Comyns Carr’s ‘King Arthur,’ which was 
followed in May by a bill consisting of 
Pinero’s ‘ Byegones,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ and ‘ A 
Chap&r from the Life of Don Quixote,’ 
a condensed version of a play written 
to Irving’s order by Wills in 1878. The 
fifth American tour occupied the months 
from Sopt. 1896 to May 1806, and in- 
cluded towns in the south which Irving 
had not before visited, ‘ King Arthur ’ 
being the principal piece in the repertory. 
The following Se2)tcmber saw him back at 
the Lyceum, where he produced ‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ hiiiLself playing lachimo. On 19 Dec. 
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189() he reviA 0(1 ‘ Kinj? Richard III.’ On 
hia rectum to his rooms after tho ])Iav 1 h* 
fell and injiited Iiis kimc, and it was in)t 
till the end of Feb. 1897 that he was able 
to leturii to work and ivsume the int(‘r- 
rujjled rim of that play. In April 1897 he 
played Xapoleon in Com>iia Oarr's adapta- 
tion of Saidoii and Moreau’s ‘ ^ladame 
Sans-dene.’ The year 1897 had not lK‘en 
a suc(;essful one ; the yc'ar 1S9S was 
disastrous, ‘refer ilio (Jivat,’ a tra^(‘dy 
by Irvinj^’s son LaunMiee, and ‘The* 
Medicine Man,’ by H. D. 'Praill and Robert 
Hiehens, both failed outright ; and in 
February Tj \ ing’s imnlelLS(^ stock of seenmy, 
eomprisiiiLC lla^ seimes of all his prodiielions 
except ‘ Tlu‘ Bells ’ and * The Merchant of 
Venice,’ was (h'stroyed liy lire. During 
his autumn tour he was taken with ]ileurisy 
and lay dangerously ill at dlas<^ow. 'J’he 
r<*sidt of thes(' h(*avy loss(*s was the sale of 
his library by auction in Feb. 1899, and 
tlu^ transference, early in the same year, 
of his interest in tho Lyceum 'Plu'atre. to 
company. Not till April was Irving 
well enough to nappiar on tlu* staj^e ; lu^ 
then [irodueed I-<i\urence Irving’s trans- 
lation of * Robespierre,’ a j)lay writt/cn for 
him by Sardou. After a brief autumn tour 
ho sailed for his sixth tmir in Amm’iea, ^ 
which lasU'd from October 1899 b) May I 
#1900, the company visiting more than thirty | 
towns, and playing live pla.ys in addition i 
to ‘ Robespierre.’ In Ajuil 1901 he pro- 
duced at the Lyceum ‘ Coriolanus ’> — his 
last new Shakesjiearean production. In 
October began his seviuit h American tour, 
which lasbid till Alarch 1902. It was at 
the conclusion of this tour that Miss Fllen 
Terry left Irving’s company, though she 
ajipearcd once or twice at the Lyceum in tho 
next London season, and took ])art in the j 
autumn jirovincial tour of 1902. In Ajiril | 
1902 Irving revived ‘ Faust ’ at tho Lyceum, | 
and closed tho season on 19 July with a s 
performance of ‘ ^J’hc Merchant of Venice.’ | 
This was his last jierformanco in that \ 
theatre. The company which had taken j 
over the Lyceum Theatre had lost so much 
money over their ventures during liis tours 
that they were unable to carry out certain 
structural alterations demanded by the 
London County Council. The contract was 
annulled ; the Lyceum Theatre remained 
empty till it was converted into a music-hall, 
and Irving had to find a house elsewhere. 

It was at Drury Lane that he produced on 
30 April 1903 ‘ Dante,’ written for him by 
Sardou, and translated by Laurence Irving. 
The expenses of production and running I 
were enoi rnous, and the play failed to attract \ 


cither in England or in America, wlu'ro 
Irving made liis eighth and last tour from 
Oct. 1903 to March 1904. In April ho 
began a provincial tour which eiidcxl in 
June, and in Sept(*mbe.r anotlw'r, w'hich 
ho inten(k‘d to bo his last. ‘ R(‘eket ’ was 
tho play chielly iMufornu'd. Broken by a 
brief lioliday at Christmas, tho tour went 
on till Feb. lOOo, when ill-lmalth com- 
pelled Irving to ri‘st. In April ho revive-d 
‘ Beeket ’ at Driny Lane, and jilayed it, 
with other j)i(*e<‘s, with success till June. 
'I'liis was his last liondon s(;ason. and tho last 
p(‘rformanees of it wi‘re, as if prophetically, 
scenes of enthusiasm as wild as any that 
had atti'iided him in his early popularity. 
On 2 Oct. Im resumed at Shellicld his 
provincial tour. In the following we(;k 
h(i was at Bradford. On tho evening of 
13 Oct. 190.5 ho playid ‘ B(*ek(*t,* and on 
n'tiirning to his hoUd collapstnl and died 
aliimst imni(‘diat(‘ly. liis ago was sixty- 
s(*ven years and eight months. TIis body 
was taken to tlie London house of the 
Baroness Burdidt-Coutts, .where it was 
visited by crowds of mourners; and after 
cremation tho aslies wem) I )u ril'd in West- 
minsUu' Abbi^y on 29 Oct. 190.7, 

Irving (xumsionally gave imitations and 
readings, llis reel tat, i()n ( J Lyttoii’s poem, 

‘ Tho Dream of Eugene Aram,* was his 
most famous foitr-dc-lorec. His earliiT read- 
ings have beiai iniiiitioniMl ; of those given 
later and for public objects tho most im- 
portant W(‘re his roailing of ‘ Hamlet ’ 
in tho Birkbeek Tnstituto in Feb. 1887, 
of scenes from ‘Jkeket’ in the chapter- 
bouso at Canterbury in May 1897, and at 
Winehesti'r during the celebration of the 
iercoii tenary (»f Alfred in Sept. 1901. 
Among the many addressi's he deliv(*r('d 
were the following: ‘Acting: an Art,’ 
before the Royal Institution in February 
1895 ; ‘ Tlu^ Theatre in its Relation to the 
State*,’ the Rede Lecture for 1898 to tlie 
University of Camhridge ; and ‘ Ihiglisli 
Actors,’ delivereil before tho Univi‘rsity of 
Oxfonl in .June 1880. The last was 
published in 1880, and, together with three 
other addressees, was reprinted, under tho 
title of ‘ Four Great Actors,’ in ‘ The Drama, 
by Henry Irving* (1893). ‘The Stage,* 
an address delivered before tho Perry Bai* 
Institute in March 1878, was published 
in tho same year. To tlio ‘ Nineteenth 
Century * ho contributed short articles, 
under the collective licading of ‘ An Actor’s 
Notes,* in April and May 1877, Fob. 
1879, and Juno 1887, a note on ‘Actor 
Managers’ in June 1890, and ‘Some Mis- 
conceptions about the Stage* in Oct. 1892. 
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Irving; also y)ublishcd acting editions 
of many of his ])roduutions, including 
‘ Recket,’ and himself jireparefl with the 
assistance of Francis Albert Marshall [q. v.J 
and many other coadjutors the text, with 
suggestions for excisions in performance, 

f the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ t<» 
which he coiilrihuted an essay on ‘Shake- 
speare as a Playwright ’ (18SS). 

Irving opeiKid many miunorials, among 
them (ho Shakespeare fountain f)resented 
to Stratford-upon-Avon by (k W. Childs 
in 0(;t. 1887, the nu'moiial of Marlowe 
at ('anterbury in Sepl. 18!) I, and the 
slat in* of Mrs. Siddons on Paddington 
Crei'n in June 1807. 

Ilis degrees and hoiniurs ineludtal the 
LL.l). of Dublin (1802), the Litt.l). of 
Ca.mbii<lg(i (1808), the LL.J). of Clasgow 
(ISO!)), and thi? Koinlhur Cross of the 
l^riu'stiini Urd(‘r of the second class, con- 
ferred u|»on him by the Dukes of Saxc- 
Coburg-dotha and Saxe-Meiningen. In 188J 
he was approach(‘d on the subjirt of a 
knighthood, and declined tln^ honour (Thv. 
Timrsy 24 Oct. 1005, p. 12); in 1805 he 
acceiJled it, and thus, being the lirst actor 
to be kniglitcMl for his services to the stage, 
obtained for liis ymifession the ‘ ofticial 
r(*cognition ’ whiijh he had declared to be 
its due. He was the lirst actor to speak at 
the annual bainpict of tin; Koyal Academy, 
and the inclusion of the toast of ‘ The 
Drama ’ diitcs from that occasion. 

Irving married on 15 ,luly ISO!) Florence, 
daughter of Daniel James O’ Callaghan, 
surgi'on- general in the Fast India Conqiany, 
and niece of John (^irnelius O’Callaghan 
Iq. V. |, author of ‘The Creiai Hook, or 
Cleanings from the Desk of a Lib’rary 
Agitator.’ 'riierc were two children of the 
marriage: Henry Prodribb, born on 5 Aug. 
1870, and Jjaurence Sidney Brodribb, 
born on 21 Dec. 1871. Farly in 1872 the 
husband and wife ceased to live tog(^ther, 
and a deed of scparati(»ii was executed 
in 187!). During the greater part of his 
Ijondon career Irving lived in rooms at 
15 a Craf ton Street, Bond Street ; in 181)0 
he mov('d to a Hat at 17 Stratton Street, 
I’iccadilly. 

In figure Irving was tall and very tliin, 
in constitution wiry and cajiable of great 
and ju’olonged exertion. The beauty and 
nobility of his face and head increased with 
ycai*8 (on his a])))earance in youth see Ei<L£N 
Tkuuy, The Story of my Life, pp. 147-8, 
and The Bancrofts, p. 324 ) ; and ho hod 
expressive features and beautiful hands. 
In character ho was ambitious, proud, 
lonely, and self-centred (‘ an egotist of the 
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great typo ’ is Miss Terry’s j'lirase for him), 
but gentle, courtc()us,and la\ ishly generous. 
His personal magnetism was very strong ; 
ho insj)ired devotion in tho^c who worked 
with him and adulation in his admirers. 
His resent m(*nt of parody and carieature 
may ju’obably be aseribtjd (o his jealousy 
for the dignity of his art as much as to 
sciLsitiveni'ss in himself ; of direct attack 
(and j)erhaps few actors have been so 
virulently attacked as Irving was in his 
earlier years at the Lyceum) he took little 
notice. Though open to suggestion, Ikj 
relied almost entirely upon his own mind, 
and ha<l suflicicnt power of genius and will 
to force a(u*eplance of his always sincere 
and original vii'ws. As an actor, la* had 
many (lisabilitics, natural and cimti’acted, 
a voicci monotonous and not powerful, a 
peculiar pronune/iation, a stamping gait, 
and a tendency to drag his leg behind him, 
angular and excessive gesture, and a slow- 
ness of s[»cceh which became more marked 
wlien ])owei*ful (‘motion cliokid his utteraimo. 
These maniu'risms, which were at their 
height between 1873 and 1880, wore less 
pronounced after his second American 
tour in 1881; and through most of his 
career he may Ixj said to have either kept 
them in clu^ck or made good use (.)f them. 
It has b(‘en said that in all his [larts he was 
‘ alwa^'s Irving ’ ; this is true inasmuch 
as his physical charactorisii(;s and com- 
manding personality could not b^^ dis- 
guised, but his assumptions of character 
were nearly always compleui ‘ from the 
mind outwards.’ Ho has been called an 
intellectual actor. If the ])hraso is meant 
to state that he could not express great 
passion, it is unjust : unsui passed in the 
portrayal of fear, horror, scorn or malignity, 
he could draw tears as freely as any ‘ emo- 
tional ’ actor. His intellectuality lay in the 
thought which he brought to bear on .any 
part or play ho undertook. The di*egs of the 
old school in tragedy still ling(ircd on the 
stage when he forced his audiences to think 
out Shakespeare’s characters anew, and 
helped forward the revolution begun by 
.Fech.ter, a revolution which aimed, no less 
than did that of Garrick, at restoring 
nature and truth. Irving’s bent led him 
towards the bizarre and fantastic, and 
touches of these aj)pearcd in all his work. 
Ho kept it, however, in check, and his 
distinction of appearance and manner, 
with a power of donning a noble simplicity, 
enabled the impersonator of Mathias and 
of McxJiistopheles to be admirable also as 
Charles I, Dr. Primrose, or Bcckot. Of 
his Shakespearean characters, his finest 
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was j)rol)al)ly his Hamlet, in which li: 
thoui^htjhis princely air,hhi fantasy, hLs Uii 
derncss, ami liis power of suggesting coming 
<looiii, all had iday. His much debaU'd 
Macbeth, his lago, and his Shylock were 
also very liin ; as Othello and Ibunco ho 
was less successful. A sardonic humour 
and a rallish air were, the best things in 
such comie |)arts as Jingle and Kobort 
Maeaiii'. 

tV)r th(‘ modern drama of his own country 
Irving did lit lie or nolliiug. It did not 
api)c‘al to lii/u, nor did it suit his large 
(lieatre or hi'i love of bijaiitiful ])ruduction. 
Ilis excursions into it were f(*w and ill- 
judged; but lie lias the honour of having 
staged 'I’eiiiiyson’s ‘ The Cup,’ ‘ Queim 
Mary,’ and ‘ J iecket 'rin^ ot lim- dramat ists 
wlitnii lie em})loy<‘d gave him nothing of 
permaiHMit value. 

The suiiijituousness and (‘laboratioii of 
his mountings have b(‘en exaggerated. In 
the i‘arly days of his iiianagenuMit tliey were 
very modest. As time went on they grew 
mon* complete and splendid ; but, if they 
left little to the imagination, and if his 
example has led to sulisequent extrava- 
gance and vulgarity, Irving himself never 
mangled Shak(‘speare in order men'Iy to 
make room for more scenery (tliougli he 
altered him in oixhu* to secure tlie kind of 
dramatic eth'cts di'inanded by the modern 
stage). Not himself a man of wide culture 
or trained tasti', he took iwlvantagi* of the 
contemporary revival in art, and knew’ 
where to go to lind beauty ; and among 
those who designed scones or costumes for 
him were Hurno.- Jones, Alma-Tadema, and 
Seymour Lucas, xvliile his music was supplied 
by the leading composers of the time. In 
rehearsing he was eve.ii more lixed than 
Macready (though more courteously so) 
in his own opinion on the smallest details ; 
and the result was a p(;rfection in the 
ttisembkf a single artistic impression, which 
ill tragedy liad not been known before, 
even in the accurate archieology of the 
Shakespeare productions of (Jharles Kean. 
By these moans and by his own acting, he 
drew bactk to tlie theatre the intelligimt 
and distinguished pi^ople who had deserted 
it. He numbered among his iiersonal 
friends the loading men in the eomitry, 
was invited to meet royalty at country 
houses, and entertained magnificently (in- 
deed, almost officially as head of the English 
stage) in his own theatre. The effect was 
to fulfil one of his dearest wishes, that the 
drama might be raised to an acknowledged 
place of honour among the arts and in- 
fluenoes of civilisation. Its maintenance 
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there he believed to bo imjiossible without 
ail endowed national theatre. 

Tlie portraits of Irvdng in oil, statuary, 
and other media are very many. The 
principal oil-portraits are (1) full-length 
its riiilij) II by Whistler (about 1875), 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, Now 
^^^^k ; an etching after this picture was 
iiiiule by the painter; (2, J, and 4) as Riclianl 
Duke of (jiloucesUT (1878), as Hamlet 
(I8S0), and as Vaiulerdecken (1880), all by 
Edwin Long, and in the eolleetioii of Mr. 
Burdett-C^outts ; (5) three-ipiartiT liMigth, 
seatixl, in mod(‘ni dr(*ss, by .1. B;usti(‘ii- 
Lepage (1880), in the- National Portrait 
IJalliTy ; (0) half-length, seated, in modern 
(ln‘ss, by the Mon. John Uollier (1880) ; 
(7) t hree-quarter IcMigth, standing, in modiTii 
dress, by Millais (1884), in the Ciarrick 
Club (eiigraveil by T. O. Marlow, 1885) ; 
a copy of this picture, presented by the 
(Jarriok Club to the ^^•ltional Portrait 
Callery, is on loan to the Shakesjieare 
M(‘moiial Callery, Stratford-U])on-Avon. 
Oil-portraits of Irving as Mathias and as 
Charles I, by James Archer, R.S.A., were 
exliibitetl in the Royal Acjulemy in 
1872 and I87J respectively. An oil 
portrait by .1. S. Sargent, R.A., which 
was exhibiUal in the Royal Academy in 
iHSt), was afterwards di'stroycxl by Irving 
{The Btuirrofk, p. J37). In statuary 
the following ])ortraits are known: (1) a 
marble statue by R. Jackson, (^\hibit(xl .in 
the Royal Academy in 1874 ; (2) a marble 
bust, by W. Brodies (1878), in the possession 
of Mr. Burdett-Coutts ; (3) a marble 

statue of Irving as llamkit, by E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. (1883-5), in the Cuildhall 
Art Gallery ; (4) a bronze bust by Cour- 
tenay Pollock, R.B.A. (11)05), in the Garrick 
Club ; (5) a small ligurc as Tamcjlaiiic, by 
E. Onslow Ford, formijig part of tlio Marlowe 
Memorial at Cantcu'bury ; (0) a colossal 

statue in academic robes, by Thomas 
Brock, R.A., erected by subscription of 
actors and actresses in front f)f the north 
side of the National Portrait Galltiry and 
unveiled by Sir John Hai'o on 5 Doc. 1910. 
ALiny sketches and studiijs of Ii’viiig 
were made by Bernard J’artridge ; among 
thc.se, one, a pen-and-ink sketch of Irving 
as Richard III, is in the jsjssessioii 
of Mr. Burdett-Coutts, who also owns 
sketches and drawings of Irving by F. W. 
Lawson and James Pryde, and miniatures 
of Irving at twenty-five and at thirty- 
seven by an artist unknown. Drawings 
by Fred Barnard are frequent. A pastel 
of Irving as Dubose, by Martin Harvey, 
is in the |K)8session of Mr. Charles Hughes 

A A 
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of Kersal, Miiiichcstcr, and a drawing by 
Martin Harvey is in the iK).ssf«fiion of Sir 
deorgo Alexander. Mr. ( Gordon Craig owns 
a |)(;n(;il head of Irving by Taid Jleiioiiard ; 
and drawings by Val Ihondtiy and Cordon 
Craig, a lithograpli by W. Kothonstcin, and 
wood (ifigravings by James Pryde and W. 
]SIiehols«>n arc also known. A cartoon by 
* Aj)e ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1874. 

f'Dio aiithoritativt^ bi()gr.'i})hy of Irving is 
tliat by Mr. Auslin Hreretoii, 2 vuls. 1008 
(with bibliograjJi^). Jii JOUO iMr. Brani 
Stoker, many yt'.ars his inanagt'r, ])uh1ished 
2 vols. of IVrsonal Kemiiiis<eiie.cs of Henry 
Irving. 'I'iie most vivid ])or1rait of the man 
and tlu; actor is to b(‘ found in Miss Kihai 
'IVriy’s M'he Story of my T/ife, 1 008. Mr. rercy 
ritzgerald pui)lished a life of Irving in lOOti, 
and presented to the Carriek Club a very 
Iarir(* <aiUeetion of pr(‘ss-euttings and other 
])apeis concerning him. See also William 
Arclicr, ll<‘nry Irving, Actor and Managta*: a 
criti<al study, ISvSO; E. A. Marshall (pseud. 
Irvingile), llemy Irving, Actor and Manager, 
1880; John llollingshca<l, My Life, 2 vols. 
I80r»; (JlcrneiP S<’(jtt, Sonu* Notalih; llamlctH 
of the lh’(‘S(uit 'I’inuj, 1005; llernard Shaw, 
Dramatic Ujunitiiis and Essays, lt)07 ; W. 11. 
Pollock, linpn'ssions of Henry Irving, lOOS; 
'J’he li/incrofts, by Sir Scpiire and Lady 
Bancroft, JtlOO. f)n liis knight hocul, see Neuc 
Kreii! Prosse, 20 Cct. 1005, and 'I’iie 'finies, 
21 27 Oct. I005.J II. II. C. 

IWAN-MULLEIl, ERNEST BRUCE 
(1853-1010), jourinalist, born at 8 Hereford 
Scpiare, South Kensington, oji 20 ^larch 1853, 
was only son of Severe Eelieite Iwan-Mullcr 
by his marriage with Aniu^, daughter of 
John Moule of Khnsley Lovett, Worcester- 
Khire. His motlujr and an only sister, 
J<]lizabeth, survived him. His paternal 
grandfather, a Russian by birth, named 
Troubetskoy, was exiled from his native 
country fur political reasons and led for 
some years a Avandering life under the 
assumed name of lAvaii-Muller. Ho finally 
settled in JOngland and married the daughter 
of Charles VVilkijis, artist and engraver. 

After four years (1863-7) sj)ent at a 
j)reparatory scliool at Thurmanston in 
Leicestershire, young Iwan-MuUer Avas 
sent to King's College School, London, 
Avherc he remained till the end of the 
Hummer term of 1871. In October 1873 
ho entered Ncav (Jullegc, Oxford, as a 
commoner, and graduated H.A. (with 
a lirst class in litene humaniores) in 
December 1870. He proceeded M.A. in 
1880. As an undergraduate he Avas a 
prominent speaker at the Union and also 
a fiAMpient contributor to tlie ‘ Shoto\"cr 


Paper,’ a humorous journal, modelled on the 
Cambridge ‘ Light Creen,’ which enjoyed 
groat popularity in the university. 

After gnifluating, Iwan -Muller was senior 
classical master at Braekenbury’s school, 
Wimbledon, and in 187‘J he returned to 
Oxford, remaining there till 1884, as a 
private tutor and ‘ coach.* Both as an 
undergraduate and as ‘ coach ’ ho was a avcU- 
known figure in Oxfonl, and very popular 
among the young men of literary and 
political proclivities, lb? always declared 
himself an ‘ out and out "^rory ’ and scouted 
the more modern title of conservative ; 

I but despite the outs])okenness of his 
I political opinions, lus geniality and humour 
won him friends among men of all parties. 
In May 1884 he left Oxford to become 
editor of the ‘Manchester (Courier,’ a post 
Avliich he held till June 1803, and in Avhieh 
he did much to ])romotc a great revival of 
conservatism in Laiicashirt*. In June 1803 
ho came to London as assistant c*ditor of 
the ‘ I*all Mall Oazette ’ undcjr Mr. Harry 
Oust, in h'cbruary 1806 he left the ‘ Pall 
Mall ’ for the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ on Avhich 
he remained till his di.‘ath. Besides his 
regular work as a leader-writer, he under- 
took several special missions for that 
journal, including a long visit to South 
Africa dining the Boer A^ar, a visit to 
Ireland in 1007 and another to Paris during 
the crisis caused by the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the autumn 
of 1008. While living in l^ondon he also 
contributed many articles on 
subjects to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the 
‘ Eortnightly Review,’ and other leading 
magazines. 1 f is published Avorks are * Lord 
Milner in South Africa ’ (1902), Avhich is a 
mine of information on events leading up' 
to the Boor Avar, and ‘ Ireland To-day and 
To-morrow’ (1007). At the time of his 
death ho was busily at work on a book 
dealing Avith the ‘Life and Times of Sir 
Robert Morier,’ for Avhich he had collected 
much valuable material, Avhich Avas subse- 
quently embodied in the ‘Life’ (2 vols. 
1911) Avritten by Sir Robert’s daughter, 
Mrs. Wemyss. 

lAA’^an-Mullcr was conspicuous among the 
journaUsts of his time by the range of his 
knowledge, especially in the field of foreign 
politics. He enjoyed the confidence of 
some of the leading statesmen of his time, 
notably Mr. Arthur Balfour and Lord 
•Salisbury, and perhaps no journalist A\as 
ever better acquainted Avith the inner 
history of important public events. His 
discretion aaos unfading, and he Avas trusted 
and consulted by the leaders of his party 
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to an extent as exceptional as it was, owing on 14 May 1910, and was buried at Brook- 
to Ilia own modesty and reticoiico, un- wood. An excellent oil portrait by Hugh 
suspected by the outsiflo world. A ‘genial tie T. Clazebrook belongs to the 
giant ’ of exul)erant vitality, lie was welcoiuo [l»c.rsonal knowledge ; Miisings without 
111 every society, while his generosity, Mothod, iii Blackwood’s Alag.. duly 1910, 
especially to the leas auoccsslul luembcrs pp. 1411 14(>, a brilliant and a]>pi*ee.iativo 
of his own profession, was unboundnl. sketeli. See also 'Die Times, hi May I9h), 
Iwan-Alullcr died in Txindon, unmarried, ^ ami Daily 'reli*gra|>h, hi May 1910.] M. 


JACKS, WILLIAM (1841-1907). iron- 
niast(‘r and author, born at Cornhill, 
Berwickshire, on 18 iMareli 1841, wa«s son 
in a family of six ehiklren of Biidiard 
Jacks, sh(‘pherd, by his wih*, Margaret 
Lamb. After alhmding tho village stdiool 
of Swiiilon, Berwickshire, he became 
an aiijirentice in Hartlepool shipyard. 
Bresently he was advanced to the counting- 
house, where his growing knowledge of con- 
hiuaital languages and his business tact led 
to more responsible occupation. Having 
managed the {Seaham engims works at Sun- 
derland for a tiiiuj, ho was appointed in 1809 
managt.T for Messrs. Bobinow and Marjori- 
banks, ironmasters of Glasgow. On 0 Dec. 
1880 he cstablishcxl on his own .*u;e.ount at 
Glasgow a concern which sjieedily developed 
into tho w(‘II-known firm of William .lacks 
and Co., iron and steel merchants, of Glas- 
gow, Middlesbrough, Shellield, and Grange- 
mouth. Jn 189J lie was jiresident of the 
British Iron Trade Association. 

Jacks was elected in the liberal inten'st 
M.B. for Leith Burghs in 1885. Unwilling- 
ness to accept Gladstone’s Irish |X)licy 
cost him his seat at the general election 
of 1880, but he represented tho county of 
Stirling as a liberal from 1892 to 1895. 
Thenceforth he gave his leisure to literary 
work. He had shown scholarsliip and tasto 
in a translation of Lessing’s ‘ IShithan the 
Wise,’ which appcar<.xl in 1891 with an 
introduction by Dean Farrar. ‘Robert 
Bums in other Tongues’ (1890) presented 
and discussed versions of the Scottish |K)et 
in sixteen foreign languages. ‘ The [^ife 
of Prince Bismarck’ (1899) and ‘James 
Watt* (1901) are compact biographies. 
‘Singles from Life’s Gathering’ (1902; 
2nd edit. 1903), with an intro£iction by 
Lean Farrar, who suggested the book, is 
largely autobiographical, ‘ Tho Life of his 
Majesty William II, Gcmian Emperor’ 
(1904), brought a hearty acknowledgment 
from the Kaiser, with a signed portrait. 

Jacks was a D.L. for Stirlingshire, and 
in 1899^hc was created LL.I>. of Glasgow 


University. He died on 9 Aug. 1907 at Tho 
Gart, Callander, and was internHl in (Jal- 
lander ccmcti'ry. He Ix'rpieathed 20JK)0/. 

I to Glasgow University, for the endow'- 
; immt of a iJiair of modtan languages to 
j be named after him. To the Glasgow 
I Atheiianmi ComimuiMal College and the 
! Glasgow' Chamber of Commerce resiiectively 
! he left loot)/., and he beijueatlusl 1000/. 

; each to thci bklinbiirgh Border (bounties 
Association and the (llasgow' Border 
(kmnties Association to establish scholar- 
ships to be callisl by his name. Jacks 
m.irrietl on 23 Oid . 1878 Matilda Ferguson, 
daughter of John and Fmily Stiven, 
Glasgow. His wife survived her husband, 
but there was no family. 

[rnformation from Mr. If. Arnold Wilson, 
of Messrs. William Jacks and Co. ; Who’s 
Who, 190() ; Glasgow Herald, 10 Aug. UK>7 ; 
(Uuimhers’s Journal, April 1902 ; Scottish 
Field, Dec. 1900 ; personal knowledge.! 

•W B. 

JACKSON, JOHN (1833-1901), profes- 
sional cricketer, born at Bungay, SufTolk, on 
21 May 1833, was taken to Nottiiighamshiro 
in infancy and was brought up near 
Newark, where in tho Imnting si*ason ho 
was w'ont l^o run banJoot after th(5 hounds. 
He Itjarned his early cricket at Southwell, 
and after engagements as a professional 
at Newark, Fdinhurgh, and Jpswieli, he 
joined tlio .Notts XJ, whom he served for 
ten years. He first aiipeared at Lord’s for 
the North v. South in 1850, and in 18.57, 
whim ho capturcid 8 wickets for 20 runs in 
the same match, w'as th(i most prominent 
bowh.r in England. In 1858, when hiJping 
Kent V. England, he. took 9 wiekehs for 
27 mns at Ixml’s, and 13 wickets for 90 
runs at Cant<Tbury. His higlicst batting 
score in first-class cricket, when scores were 
rarely very high, was 100 for Notts v. Kent 
in 1863. From 1859 to 1804 ho played 
in twelve matches for the Players v. 
Gentlemen, and in tho match at Lord’s 
in 1861 he and Edgar Willsher bowled 
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utichangnd through both innings of thi 
Gontlomcn. In 1859 ho went with the 
first English team to America, mooting with 
groat success against local teams, llo was 
a member of Ooorge Parr’s All England XI 
and visited Australia with Parr’s team in 
tho winter of 1803. In 1800 his career was 
out short by an accident to his leg wliile 
playing for Notts v, Yorkshire. From 
1870 till his ^ death ho lived mainly at 
Liverpool, where from 1870 to 1872 ho was 
professional at Princes Park, and in 1871 
eat(;r(ir, groundiuan, and bowler to the 
Liverpool club. In 1875 ho was employed 
in a Liverpool warehouse, but in later years 
he fc‘ll into poverty, and died in Liverpool 
workhouse infirmary on 4 Nov. 1901. 

Fully six feet in height, and w'(;ighing 
over 16 stone, Jackson was a first-class 
round arm bowler, with an easy action, 
combining variety and accuracy with 
trcMKinflous pace, which gainetl bn* liim 
the title of tlie ‘ demon bowler.* Jack- 
son figures in many of Leech’s famous 
‘ launch * cricket sketches, where tlu^ village 
cricketer is seen bandaged after bruises 
inflicted by Jackson’s lightning deliveries, 
but show'ing pride in his sufferings (see 
Punch, 29 Aug. 1863). 

fj’ho Times, 9 Nov. 1901 ; Wisdeii’s 
Cricketers* Almanack, 1902, Ixvi. ; Hoad’s 
Annals of Cricket, 1895 ; Ifaygarth’s Cricket 
{Scores and Biograpliies, v. 199-200; W. 
Caffyii’s 8cvcnty-uiie not out, 1899 ; pp. 72-4, 
passim ;llnotes Lndly supplied by Mr. P. M. 
Tliornton.] W. B. 0. 

JACKSON, JOHN HUGIILINGIS (1835- 
1911), physician, born at Providence Green, 
Gn^en Hamincrton, Yorkshire, on 4 April 
1835, was the youngest son in the family 
of four sons and one daughter of Samuel 
Jackson, a yeoman owning his own land at 
Providence Green, and at one time also a 
brcw(*r. His nu)ther, whoso maiden sur- 
name was llughlings, as of Welsh extrac- 
tion. His three bitHhers settled in New 
Zealand, where one of them. Major William 
Jackson, greatly distinguished himself in 
the^Maori war, and \\ as afterwards accident- 
ally drowned. From the village school of 
Gitjen Hammerton, Jackson jiassed succes- 
sively to schools at Tatlcaster, Yorkshire, 
and »at Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, but 
owed, in his own oi)inion, little to his 
instruction there. Apprenticed at York 
to^ William C. Anderson, M.K.C.S. (father 
of'^Dr. TcmiK»st Anderson), he began his 
mi'dical education at the York Medical and 
{Surgical {School, and continued it at St. 
BarthoUmiew's Hospital, where Sir James 
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Paget was one of liis teachers. After 
matriculating at London University and 
cpialifying M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 1856, he 
was until 1859 liouse surgeon to the dis- 
pensary at York, and was there intirnaU4y 
associated with Thomas Laycock [q. v.], 
then ph 3 ^sician to the dispt^nsary. Hetum- 
ing toljondonin 1859, lie thoiiglit of giving 
up medicine in order to devote himself to 
philosophy, liut was dissmulcd liy (Sir) 
J^onathan Hutchinson, to whom he had an 
introduction, and was, thr«»iigh Huteln'nson’s 
influence, appointed to the staff of the 
Metro]K)li t an I<Yco Hospital . He also became 
in 1859 lecturer on pathology' at the London 
Hospital, and in the summer session he 
lectured on histology and the microscojx*. 
In 1860 he gnuluated M.IJ. at St. Andrews. 
In 1863 he was ajipointed assistant jili}^- 
sician to the lj(mdon Hospital and kicturiu* 
on physiology in the medical school. He 
iKicarne ijhysician in 1874, and remained 
on the ju;tiv(i staff till 1894. H(5 was for a 
time one of the physicians to the Islington 
Dispensary, and a clinical assistant to Mr. 
Poland at the Moorficlds Eye Hospital. 

Meanwhile in May 1862 Jackson Avas 
made assistant physician to tho National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic in 
Queen Square. This institution was estab- 
lished in 1859. When Hr. Jackson joined 
the staff, 1 )r. Charles Edward Bro\vn-S6quanl 
[q. v. Suppl. I] was one of tho physicians 
there, and he was succeeded in 1863 by 
Hr. Charles Bland Radcliffe [q. v.]. Brown 
Sequard led Jackson to devote his attention 
chiefly to diseases of the nervous system. 
Jackson remained on the active stafl of 
the hospital until 1906, when he became 
consulting physician. 

In 1868 Jackson, who had become 
M.R.C.P. London in 1860, was elected 
F.R.C.P., and in 1869 he delivered the 
Gulstonian lectures at tho College of 
Physicians — ^an honour usually conferred 
on tho most distinguished newly elected 
fellow. His subj(‘ct w as ‘ Certain Points 
in the Study and Classification of Diseases 
of tho Nervous System.’ Ho was also 
Croonian lecturer at the college in 1884, 
his subject being ‘ Evolution and Dissolu- 
tion of the Nervous fSystem,’ and he became 
Lumleian lecturer in 1890, choosing tho 
subject of ‘ Convulsive Seizures.’ Thus 
he had tho unusual distinction of being 
chosen to deliver three courses of lectures 
before tho college. He was a member of 
tho council of the college in 1888 and 1889. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1878. 

Jackson’s main w’ork w'as done in 
neurology. His invest igalirins fall roughly 
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int-<> tiiroc st iioH. TIis earliest iiiteri'st was 
apjuireiilly in spe(‘eli defect in brain disease, 
and l)V earc'fiil and detailed study of numer- 
ous oases In- was able to associate siadi 
defect in most Oiuscs willi disease in the 
lc*ft cerebral hmuisphero. llis papers with 
tlu'sc detaih *! facts and conclusions W4‘re 
published ehndly in Ihc * Londofi Ilosjidal 
Rej)orts’ in and about 18(U. Two years 
previously Ihoca hatl definitely tissociatetl 
loss of spece-h with dis(*as(^ of tlm j)ost<‘rior 
part of the third left frontal eonvolulion. 
Tln'se investigations were unknown to 
Jackson at the date of his early researcih, 
and on learning of them he ^eiuTously 
iicknowledged that his indejMMuhMit con- 
clusions had ‘ on every j)oint of iiniMirtance 
been anticipated by M. Jiroea.’ The 
cxci'ptions noted by Jackson were sub- 
siujucntly found to be explained in most 
instances by the observation that in left- 
handed persons the speech centre was as a 
rule sit uated in the right hemis})here. 

The second series of Dr. Jiickson’s in- 
vestigations wjis concerned with the occur- 
rence of local epileptic discharges. These 
are now known |as instances of Jacksonian 
epilepsy, although Jackson did not himself 
use that term, iie always acknowledged 
. Bravais’s earlier recognition of this form 
of convulsion (1824), and the observa- 
tion of ‘ epileptic hemiplegia * — the t('m- 
porary paralysis following such convulsions 
— by Dr Robert Bentley Todd [(p v.]. 
But it was by the observation of a largo 
number of such cases of convulsions 
starting locally, by careful examination 
of the subs('quent paralysis or weakness, 
and the correl.ation of these with the 
actual position of the lesion in the 
brain giving rise to the phenomena, that 
Jjiekson was able, in 1870, to indicate 
ccTtain regions of the brain as definitely 
related to certain limb movements, as well 
fiS to confirm incidentally the earlier work 
by Broca on the speech centre. Fritseh 
and Hitzig in (Germany, and Ferrier in 
England, soon supplied experimenUd cor- 
roboration. 

Jackson’s Ihiixl scries of investigations 
had reference to the hierarchy of the nervous 
system, and although it may seem more 
theoretical and suggestive than practical, 
yet his hypotheses were constantly fortificcl 
and illustrated from clinical observation and 
the study of actual disease. He conceived 
the nervous system to consist of a scries of 
levels — a lower, a middle, and a higher. 
In the lowest level, movements are repre- 
sented in their simplest and least complex 
form ; these centres are situated in the 


medullary and spinal structures. 'Phe middle 
k^vel consists of the so-called moU>r area 
of the corfx'x, and the highest motor levels 
are found in the pnefrontal area. Jiickson 
tlid not. attempt to formulate definitely 
the ap]>lieation of this theory of k'vels b) 
sensory struct ures. His concepti(^n of the 
lUTVous system, as «an evolution of the 
complex out of the sini])le, renders int<‘l- 
ligible the theory of nervous disease as a 
j)rocess of dissolution — a term borrowed 
from irerb(‘rt Sjx'ncer. Tlu^ highest and 
most latel}" developed functions arc^ those 
to g4» first in the j)rocess of disease. The 
removal of the inhibition of the highest 
CiMitms results in th('. uncontrolled iiction 
of th(' lowiT, and wi* thus have the ex])huia- 
tion of such widely ilitfenMit conditions as 
post-lnsniplegic rigidity .and the illusions 
of tlu; insaiH'. Negative or destructive 
lesions do not protluce positivi* symptoms ; 
these are the outcome of tlui action of normal 
structures acting without the control or 
restraint of the more highly developed 
structures or structures of the higher level. 
The last subject at which ho worked was 
the form of epilepsy which h«is been desig- 
natal * uncinate,^ from tho fact, which ho 
was tho first to point out, that its symptoms 
were associated with a lesion in tho uncinate 
g3rrus of the temporo-sphonoidal lobo. His 
first case of this disorder was published 
in 18G6, and ho returiUHl to tho subject 
in several later contributions to medical 
literature. 

Jackson’s r(^se.arches dcpondtHl on an 
immenso amount of detailed observa- 
tion. Thousands of c<ases were carefully 
diagnosed, and their symptoms and signs 
noted in tho greaUJst detail. His work 
combines attention to tho minutest details 
with a iwwer of tho widest generalisation. 
As a clinical assistant at Moorliclds Eyo 
Hospitel Jackson was ono of tho first 
physicians to use the ophthalmoHeo()o in 
this country, and he employed it habitually 
and diligently in his obsJTvations on disetise. 
He was the first to point out that woll- 
marked cqitic neuritis may co-cxist with 
perfect vision. 

Jackson, whose personal character was 
notable for its simplicify and consideration 
for others, ilied Jit 3 Manchester »Squ.are 
on 7 Oct. Ibll, and was buried atllighgate. 
lie m<arried in 1865 liis cousin, Elizabeth 
Dade Jackson ; she died in 1878, leaving no 
issue. 

.Jackson’s writings have not been col- 
lected. I'hc^ are scattered through various 
periodicals. The ‘ London Hospital Reports,’ 
1864r-1869, contain some of his earliest 
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and most important work. IIo contributed 
many articles to ‘ Jlrain,’ the ‘ West Hiding 
Hospital Reports,’ the ‘ Dmcet,’ ‘ British 
M(idical Journal,’ ‘Medical Times and 
Gazette,* ‘ Medical Press and Circular,’ 
the ‘ J’roecexlings of t he International 
Medical Congress in Ij^mdon,’ the ‘ Moor- 
lields Hospital Reports,* and the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings * of the Oplithalmological and 
Medical Societii\s. 

['Pho Tillies, 9 Oet. 1911 ; British Med. 
doiirn. and Lancet, 14 Oet. ItUl ; fjondon 
llosp. Caz., Oet. and Dec. 1805 ; Sir flonathan 
lliit(;lnnHon in Brit. Mod. ilonmal, 0 Nov. 
1911 ; information from Mr. (‘harhjs daekson 
(cousin) ; personal knowledge.] J. T. 

JACKSON, MASON (1810-190.3), wood- 
engraver, was born of liumble jiarentage 
at Ovingham, Northumberland, on 2.5 May 
1819. lie came to London at the age of 
eleven to reside with his elder brother, John 
Jackson [q. v.J, joint author with William 
Andrew Cliatki of the ‘ Treatise on Wood 
Engraving’ (1*839). Mason received from 
his brother his first lessons in wood-(5ngrav- 
ing. By 1836 he was sufTiciently advanced 
to take jiart in the engraving of Richard 
Seymour’s design for the green wrapper of 
the monthly parts of * J’ick^vick Papers.’ 
Between 1850 and 1860 Jackson made 
himself a name by his wood-engravings 
for the Art Union of London ; by his 
engraved illustrations to Knight’s iShake- 
spoaro (1851-2), Walton’s ‘ (Jomjileat Angh*r ’ 
(1856), and tlio ‘ Arabian Nights ’ (1859) ; 
and by his work in the ‘ Illustrated l^ondon 
News.’ On the death of Herbert Ingram 
[q. v.] in 1860 Jackson joined the staff of 
the ‘ llliistrati'd London News ’ as art editor, 
a position wdiich he filled with great ability 
till his retirement some thirty years later. 
Like his brother. Mason Jackson took a 
liU'rary and historical iis well as a practical 
interest in liis profession. His book ‘ The 
J’ictorial Press : its Origin and Progress ’ 
(1885) is a valuable work, tracing the rise 
and progress of illustrated journalism from 
its crudest beginnings to its modem develop- 
ment. He died in London on 28 Dec. 1903, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

►> Jackson married Lucy Tippetts on 
16 July ^1864, and had two sons and a 
daughter. His daughter married Professor 
Sir Walter Raleigh in July 1890. 

His elder son, Arthur Masox Jackson 
(1866-1909), was educated at Westminster 
School and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1887. After being collector at Nasik for 
two years ho was murdered there by a young 


Brahmin on 21 Dec. 1909, mi the ov(i of his 
departure ki take over the d iities of collector 
at Bombay. During his service in India 
he devoted his great talents especially k> 
the study of Sanskrit and t he vernaculars, 
and was recognised as one of the best 
Oriental scliolars of his day. 

ITho Times, 2 Jan. 1904 and 23 Doc. 1909; 
Illustrated l..ondon News, 2 Jan. 1904; 
private information.] M. H. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL PH ILL! PS ( 1 8.30- 
1904), water-colour artist, born at Bristol on 
4 Sept. 1830, was only son of four children of 
Samuel Jackson |‘q. v.], land scape- [lain ter, 
by his wife J ane Phillips. One sister married 
Mr. Roeckel, musical composer ; another is 
Mrs. Ada Villiers, a musician. He received 
early instruction in art from his father at 
Bristol, and studied figure drawing at the 
life school of the academy there. Among 
his early Bristol friends were James Francis 
Danby [q. v.] and Charles Bran white 
[q. V.]. Ho soon directed his attention 
mainly to land- and sea-scape, and first 
exhibited in London at the age of twenty. 
In 1851 his ‘ Dismasted Ship off the Welsh 
Coast * was shown at the British Institution, 
where between that year |ind 1857 he ex- 
hibited nine pictures. He first exhibited at ^ 
the Royal Academy in 1852, and from that * 
year to 1881 sent eight paintings and eight 
drawings. On 14 Fob. 1853 he was made 
associate of the Royal Water Colour Society, 
and henceforth confined himself to water 
colours, sending the maximum number of 
pictures — eight a year — to each summer 
exhibition of the society until 1876, when 
ho was elected full member. By 1881 ho 
hfwl sent some 500 w6rks to the winter and 
summer exhibitions. Ills ea,rlicr works, 
mainly in oils, show’ed a preforonco. for 
Devon and Cornish coast scones, and many 
of them won the praise of Ruskin. His 
‘ Coast of North Devon ’ (Brit. Instit.) was 
bought by Mr. Bicknell. The more important 
were ‘ A Roadstead after a Gale, Twilight ’ 
(R.A. 1852), ‘Towing a Disabled Vessel* 
(R.A. 1852), ‘ Hazy Morning on the Coast 
of Devon * (1853), (the two latter now in 
Viot. and Alb. Museum, South Kensington), 

‘ A Summer Day on the Coast * (1855), ‘ The 
Breakwater and Chapel Rock, Bude,’ and 
‘ The Sands at Bude * (1856), ‘ Dartmouth 
Harbour’ (1858), ‘On the Hamoaze, Ply- 
mouth’ (1858, now at South Kensington), 

‘ Styhoad Tarn, Cumberland * (1858), and ‘ A 
De^ Calm far at sea’ (1858). A tour in 
Switzerland in 1858 with his father produced 
his ‘ Lake of Thun — ^Evening,’ exhibited in 
1859. Other sea-scapes followed, viz. ‘ Bam- 
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borouf;!! * in 1859, ‘ Whitby Pier in a dale ’ most members of the TTanhneko D<‘l)atinfij 


in 1803, and ‘St. Ives’ Pier’ in 1804. Tn 
1850 he renioverl to St real le 3 '’-on -Thames. 
Roiuling. and subsequently to Ilenley- 
on-Tliamcs. Thenceforvvani he cliielly 
devoted himself to views of the 'riiames. 

‘ The Thaim .s at Wargrave, Mid-day * (now 
at South Kensington) is dated 1800, and 
‘ The Thann'S from Streatley Bridge * 1808. 
Jackson’s strengtli lay in linn and cjireful 
execution, and in restrained harmonies 
of tono and colour. In such early work 
iis his ‘Hazy Morning on the Coiust of 
Devon * he favoured restful sunlight effects. 
Ilis handling of grey mist and clouds 
always skilfully interpreted the phicnd west 
country atniosplicre. Jaekson had other 
than artistic interests. Ho was keenly 
interested in photography, and invented an 
instantaneous shutter for which ho gained 
a medal from the Royal Photographic 
Society. He movetl in later life to Jiristol 
and died unmarried at his residence there, 
62 Clifton Park Road, on 27 Jan. 1904. 

'[The Times, 2 l^ob. 1904 ; AthonaBum, 0 Feb. 
1904 ; J. L. Roget, Hist, of tho Old Water 
Colour Society, 1891, ii. 379-81 ; Victoria 
and Albert Mus. Cat. of Water Colour 
Paintings, 1908 ; Graves’s Royal Acad. Kx- 
hibitors and British Institution Exhibitors ; 
Tho * Old * Water Colour Society in Studio, 
Spring number, 1905 ; Kuskin Acad. Notes, cd. 
Cook and Wedderburn, 1904, pp. 80, 198, 249. j 

W. B. O. 

JAMES, Sir HENRY, first Lord James 
OP Hereford (1828-1911), lawyer and 
statesman, bom at Ilcrefonl on 30 Oct. 
1828, was third and youngest son of Philip 
Turner James, surgeon, of Hereford, by his 
wife hYances Gertrude, daughter of John 
Bodenhain of Tho Grove, Presteign, Rml- 
norsliire. One of his brothers, Gwynne 
Janies, became a leafling solicitor at Here- 
ford, and a nephew is Judge Gwynne 
James. He was educated at Cheltenham 
College, which was opened in 1841, and Avas 
the first boy on the roll. In after years ho 
was president of the council of governors of 
the^school, and founded the James of Here- 
ford entrance scholarships, primarily for | 
Herefordshire boys. At school he played j 
in the crickc i elevens of 1844 and 1845, 
and never lost his interest in tho game, 
playing occasionally for the old boys, 
and becoming president of the M.C.C. in 
1889. He gained no special distinction 
in 'school studies, and on leaving began 
training as an engineer, but soon joined the 
Middle Temple as a student (12 Jan. 1849). 
Ho was lecturer’s prizeman in 1850 an<! 
1851, and was one of the earliest and fore 


Society, whore he devt'h)pcd a j)owcr <»f 
lucid s])eaking. Called to the bar in 1852, 
he joined the Oxford oirciiil, among his con- 
t<*»iiporaries being Mr. (afterwards Baro?i) 
Hiuldleston [(p v.] and Henry Matthews, 
noAv Lord Llandaff. His ris(' at the bar 
j was not rapid. Ho praetised at first 
mainly in the mayor’s eoiirt, of Avhich ho 
hecamo leader. Comparatively early in 
his earocr lie became knoAvn to (Sir) John 
llollams [q. v. Snppl. IIJ, and through him 
obtained much eominereial work at the 
Guildhall. In 1867. after fifteen years at 
the bar, ho was a])]>oint(Ml ‘ postman ’ of tho 
(k)urt of Exchequer — a.n otliei^ now extinet 
— and hecamo a Q.C. in IStJf). Next year 
he was (‘loctc'd iM'iieJu'r of his Tim, and in 
1888 s(TV('d as treasurer. In 1870 he 
joined (Sir) Henry Drummond Wolff fq. v. 
Siipjil. IJJ in an <‘xj)edifion t-o the scat of 
tlu? Franco-German uar, and came under 
tho fire of Frcmch artillery at Strassburg. 

In 1869 James enbTotl tho House of 
Commons as liberal member for Taunton. 
There ho came to tho front more quickly 
than at tho bar. In company Avith (Sir) 
William Hurcourt fq. v. Suppl. IIJ ho Avas 
soon a prominent fi^rc on tho ministerial 
side below tho gangway, occasionally criti- 
cising his leaders with e^cct. As a parlia- 
mentary sijcaker he Avas rarely brief, but 
bo hold tho ear of tho house. A spooeh 
Avhich ho nnulo in 1871 against a bill 
introduced by Jacob Bright for giving 
tho parliamentary franchise to unmarriecl 
female houscJiolders attracted attention as 
‘ a bold and incisivo sp(?ech . . . *tho 
speech of a man Avho Avas Aveary of talking 
around a subject and went straight to tho 
root of tho matter ’ livg, 1871, p. 92). 

During tlio same sevssion he took an active 
part Jis a pri\Mto memher in the debates 
on the elections (pariiam(*ntary and 
municipal) bill, Avhich Avas thrown out by 
tho Lorrls. Jn 1872 Im; increased his 
reputation by a speech suppoiling Mr. 
Justice Keogh’s judgment in tho Gahvay 
election petition, a ‘ jiOAverful and conclu- 
sive argument * (ib, 1872, p. 85), upon which 
he Avas complimented l)y Disraeli among 
many others. In 1873 he Avas prominent in 
tho debates on Lord Selbonie’s Judicaturo 
Act. In Sept. 1873 he became solicitor- 
general in Gladstone’s government in suc- 
cession to Sir George Jessel [q. v.], and was 
knighted. Two months later, when the 
attorney -general (Sir) Jolin Duke Cpleridge 
[q. V. Suppl. IJ became lord chief justice, 
James succeeded him as attorney-general, 
Sir William Harcourt becoming solicitor- 
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gcficral in his places, rarliiimont was dis 
solved immediately afterwards, and James 
wjis KvelecU^d for Tan n ton, but the defeat 
of his party deprived him of office. While 
in opposition, he was coctive in debate, and 
when Cladstone returned to office after 
the general election of 1880 James, who 
retained his seat for Taunton, again became 
at tomcy-general. He held the jx)st until 
the liberal government W'ent out in 1885, 
the solicitor-general being Farrer Herschell 
(afb'rwards I/ird Herschell) [q. v. Siippl. 1]. 
James })erformed both his jiolitical and 
prof(‘ssional Avork, which Avas exceptionally 
heavy, Avith uns])aring energy. In parlia- 
ment his chief exploit was the drafting 
and carrying through ils various stagt's 
the cornij)t practices bill of 1883. He had 
already championed thci cause of elect-<)ral 
]>urity, and his skill and t(‘m])er in the con- 
duct of his bill evoked (jlljulstone’s admira- 
tion. In all relations James Avon tin* prime 
minister’s ‘peculiarly Avar ni regard,’ which 
James fully reciprocated (lAfe of Glad- 
stone, iii. 110).^ On 21 June 188.5 he Wiis 
made a privy councillor. 

At the general (‘lection of 1885, after the 
ncAV reform bill had beconu? law, he Avas 
returiu'd as imnnber for Hur 3 Mn Lancashire, 
jMid he r('])re.senl(Hl that constituency f(jr 
the r(*st of his t ime in the House of ( ’ommons. 
When Gliulstone declared for home rule 
early in 188(1, Janies declared unhesitatifigl^' 
against the change of Irish policy. Olad- 
stone ofTcred him first the lord chancellor- 
shij) and then the hoim* secretaryship in 
his new ministr 3 % but Janies, Avitb rare 
self-denial, declined both. He Avas alrejwly 
a warm intimate friend of T^ord Hartington 
(aftei-Avards duke of Devonshire), and Avith 
him he thenceforwai'd acted in close per- 
sonal sympathy, becoming a l(\ader of the 
iK'Avly formed liberal-unionist j)arty. Ke- 
iiirned for Hury at the elections of 1886 
and 1862, James, now a private member 
of jiarliament, continued his priA^ate jiractico 
at the bar. He ajqieared for ‘ The Times ’ 
with Sir Hichard Webster, the attorney- 
general, before the Parnell commission of 
1888-0 and summed up his clients’ case, 
in re])l 3 ' to Sir (Jharles Russell’s final sjieech 
for Parm‘11, in a tAvelve days’ sjxxrch, 

‘ perhaps the most notable of all his forensic 
achievements ’ (31 Oct. to 22 Nov. 1880) 
{TxnvJovrjwl). From 1 802 to 1805 he acted as 
at torne^'-general of the Duchy of ConiAA^all to 
King EdAvard Vll, then Prince of Wales, with 
Avhom he had formed a close intimacy. In 
1802 he Avius made hon. LL.Di of Cambridge. 

On 22 April 1803 James sj)oko at great 
length agaiiistl Gladstone’s home rule bill, 


and in Feb. 1895 he, on behalf of the 
LaTicashirc cotton spinners, led the opposi- 
tion to the liberal government’s proi)osal 
to rcimpose duties on cotton imported into 
India. On the ret-urn of the unionists to 
power in August 1895 James AA^as raised 
to the peerage as Lortl James of IlercJord, 
and for the first time became a cabinet 
minister (5 Aug.), holding the office of 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
unionist administration. In 1806 he joined 
the judicial committee of the privy council, 
and took part in the judicial AA'ork of that 
IxMly as AA'ell as of the House of Lords. 
He made no grefit mark as a lord of appeal, 
possibly oAving to liis advanced ago and 
dislraclion by other work. He resigned 
his position on the judicial committee 
I before his death, lie luul, hoAvover, emi- 
nently a judicial mind. As arbitratiir in 
industrial disputes, and notabl^'^ cas chairman 
of the coal conciliation board from 1808 to 
1000, he gave a s(‘i ies of important dt'cisions, 
Avhich Avere accepted by all parties without 
demur. RetAV(‘(ui 1805 and 1002 he sat, 
too, on a committee of the privy council 
a])point(‘d to deal Avitli university education 
in the north of England. 

.lames resigned office in July 1002, Avhen 
Mr. Halfour succeeded J^ord Salisbury as 
prime minister. Trained in old whig prin- 
cijiles, he Avas not in sympathy Avith t he edu- 
cation jxilicy of the unionist government. In 
t he same year he Avas made G.C. V.O. Next 
year, Avhen Mr. Chambt.*rlaii> formulab'd 
his policy of tariff reform, James declared 
his resolute adherence to th<^ jirinciple of 
free trade. As in the home rule crisis, he 
acted Avith tlu? duke of Devonshire, and 
stiffened the latter in his opposition to the 
ncAV policy. In Nov. 1000 he opposed, as 
unconstitutional, the rejection of the budget 
by the House of Lords. During his later 
.years he took much interest in the Imperial 
Institute, .and Avas for a long time chairman 
of the advisory committee. 

Although no eloquent speaker nor pro- 
found laAvyer, James Avas an admirable 
advocates especially in the conduct of 
criminal cases. He had in a high degree 
the good judgment of a strong, cle.ar, and 
business-like mind. Ho Avas not too legal 
for the House of Gommons, Avhero his tact 
and clearness of exposition rendered him 
one of the most successful of all laAv 
officers of the croAAoi. His political vicAvs 
Avere of the Avhig type, cautious and 
moderate, but unhesitating. 

A good s|X)rt8man, esi)ecially wit|| the 
gun, he maintained through life a large 
circle of friends. King Edward VII was 
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constantly a guest at his shooting parties. 
Ho was an intimate friend of Millais; he 
knew Dickens, Charles Rcade, Tom Taylor, 
and other men cminojit in literature or art, 
although lio had few intellectual int<‘n\sts 
outside his profession. His chief associates 
were engaged in the law, and ho was gcaier- 
ous in encouragement to young barristers. 
To the bar, .as he told his constituents at 
Dury, he was more ind(*bt<*d than most 
men. ‘ I worked my w.iy into its ranks . . . 
there my friendships have be<‘ii formed.' 
Ho was munificent in j)rivate cliariiy. Ife 
died on 18 Aug. 101 1 at Kingswood \Varren 
near Epsom. Previously he liad imule his 
country home at Jireamore near Salisbury, 
and there lie w'as buried in the jiarish 
churchyard. He was unmarried, and the 
jK'erage bc'caim^ ext inct- at his death. A })or- 
trait by Mr. J. St. If. Lander is in the 
Benchers’ Rooms at the Middle Temple, and 
there .are otlier portraits at the Devonshire 
Club .and at Chelliaiham ( ’ollege. A carl-oon 
by ‘ Ape ’ apjieared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1874. 

A fund in his memory for the ciulowment 
of (Cheltenham (>ollege was inauguraU'd in 
.luly 1012. 

1 Authorities cited ; The Times. 10 Aug. 101 1 ; 
Law .Toiirnal, 20 Aug. 1011 ; Holland’s Life of 
the Duke of Devonshire, 1011 ; Sir Algernon 
West in (^irnhill Mag., dan. 1012; M(*n of 
the 'rime, ISOO; Burke’s Peerage; private 
8t)ure(Ns.J C. P. L. 

JAMES, JAMES (1^32-1002), com|x»ser 
of ‘ Jjand of my Fathers,* the \VT4sh 
national anthem, born on 4 Nov. 1832 at 
tluj * Ancient Druid ’ inn, Argoed, in the 
parish of Bedwcllty, Monmouthshire, w'.*is 
son of Evan James (1800-1878) by liis wife 
Elizabeth Stradling of (Caerpliilly. TJie 
father, a Welsh versitier under tlio ixai- 
n.amc of leuaii ab J.ago, removed with his 
family about 1844 to Pontypridd, where he 
carried on the business of weaver and wool 
merchant. His son James assisted liim in 
the business. On a Sunday evening in 
January 18.56 the father wrote a Welsh 
song of three verses, to whicJi the son, a 
good singer and harjiist, shortly aflerAvards 
composed original music, giving it the 
name of ‘ Gian Rhondda ’ (original score 
reproduced in ‘ Graphic ’ for 5 Aug. 1893). 
The words and the simple and tuneful 
melody, which owed nothing to any folk- 
song of England or Scotland, caught the 
public taste wlion sung locally by the son 
at an eisteddfod at Pontypridd in 1857 
and on other occasions. Thomas Llew^elyn, 
a hUpist of Abcrdarc, to whom James com- 
municated the song, included it, without 
disclosing its authorship, in a collection of 


unpublished Welsh airs, now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Mary Davies, which ho sub- 
mitted for competition at the Llangollen 
eisteddfod of 1858, in the course of which 
it st*ems to have been also {Kiakdd 
fod Programme). The air so impressed the 
jwljudicator, John Owen (Owain Alaw) 
(1821-1883), tliat ho included it, with 
symplionics and accom{)ainments of liis 
own (and an lOnglisIi translation of the 
woiils by Eben Fartld), in his ‘ Gems of 
Welsh Melody’ (Ruthin, 1860, No. 1). 
He gave it the name of ‘ Hen Wlad fy 
Nhailau,’ or ‘ Land of my Fatlu*rs,’ from 
the o])ening words of the first verse. 

The song gr.adii.ally grow in popularity, 
and was sung at the nat ional (‘isteddfod 
at Bangor in August 1874. During the 
following d(‘eado it bec.aim^ n^cognised by 
Wc.*lslimen in all parts of the world ((.hjinru 
Fu, .30 Nov. 1889) .os the national anthem 
of Wales, being generally sung at tlio close 
of meetings, all j)erHons j)resent meaiiwliile 
standing uncoviMvd or at. the salute, and 
joining in flu^ ehorus, son composed 

music for several other songs of his fatluT, 
but none was pul)lishcd. ] /saving Ponty- 
pridd in 1873, James lived at Mountain 
Ash (1873 91) and at Aberd.are, where he 
died at Hawthorn 3’oiTaco on 11 June 
1902, b(‘ing hurit'd at Aberdare cemeUu’y. 
lie m.arrit‘(i in 1850 (k'cilia, cl.auglikT of 
Morgan and .Joan Miles of l\)ntypridd, 

, by whom bo lia<l two sons and three 
1 daughters, liis (^ldest and only surviving 
son, Taliesin, being a tea(;ber of the harp. 
A fund lias been r,ais(‘d for jiroviditig a 
imanorial for llie joint authors of the song, 
but its form lias not yet be(*n d(?cidcd. 

1 Infurinatioii from .lamt's’s son Mr. 'ralit‘Hin 
James, CardilT, and Mrs. Mary Davies ; T. K. 
Robi*rtH, Diet, of Eminent Welshmen (1908), 
p. 202 ; T. Mardy ltee.s, Notable Welshmen 
(1908), p. 381 ; Morieii, Hist, of Pontypridd 
(1903), pp. 68 -71 (with portraits of father 
and son); Grapliie, 5 Aug. 1893 (with illus- 
trations) ; Grove’s Diet, of Music and* 
Musicians (1907), v. 499; Mr. D. Emlyn 
Evans’s noks on tln^ song in ‘ (Jem Beleetion 
— Songs of Wales,’ published by Valentino ; 
circular issued by Pontypridrl Memorial 
(Joininitteo (1909). A long eorresjHjndonco as 
to the alleged simibirity of the song to ‘ Rosin 
the Beau ’ appeared in the Soutli VVak^s 
Daily News for March 1884 (see especially 
James James’s letter 17 March) and in 
Western Mail (Cardiff) for 4, 7, 8, and 9 April 
1884.] D. Ll. T. 

.JAMESON, ANDREW, Lord Ardwall 
(1845-1911), Scottish judge, bom at Ayr 
on 5 July 1845, was eldest son of Andrew 
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•liiiiiason, sliorilT of Al)(*r(lc.‘(.*ii and Kincar- 
dine, by liirt wife Alt^xaiider, clanghUy 
of Ab^xandor (Jolqulioun Campbell ol 
Banibill, Dnmbartoiisliiro. Kducated at 
Edinburgh Academy, ho graduated M.A. 
from the [Jiiiversity of St. Andrews in 1865. 
lie afterwards attended Edhdnirgh Univer- 
sity, and on 19 May 1870 lie passed at the 
Scottish bar, where he gradually acquired 
a considiM-able practice. In 1882 ho w^aa 
ap])oiiilcd junior counsel to the department 
of woods and fon^sts. On 27 April 1886 ho 
was made shei ilf of Roxburghshire, Berwick- 
shire, and Selkirkshire. Having taken a 
prominent part in polities as a liberal 
unionist, lui received from Lord Salisbury’s 
government the ollico of sheriff of the 
eounties of Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland 
on 28 Nov. 1890, and became sheriff of 
Perthshire on 27 Oct. 1891. On the n^signa- 
tion of H(‘nry James Moncrcilf , second Baron 
Moncrcilf [([. v. Suppl. 11 1, ho was raist^tl to 
the bench, on 6 Jan. 1905, with the title of 
Jiord Ardwall. In the .same year ho was made 
hoii. LL. 1). t)f SK Andrews. After an illness 
of about six months ho died, at 14 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, on 21 Nov. 1911, and was 
buried at Aiiwoth in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

In addition to legal and political w^ork 
Jameson was active in other spheres of 
public life. Ho conducted several im- 
]X)rtant inquiries on behalf of t-ho govern- 
ment, frequently acted as an arbiter in 
industrial ^sputes, and was for some yeara, 
in succession to IjOIxI James of Hereford, 
chairman of the boaid of conciliation, be- 
tween the coalowncrs and Scottish Miners’ 
Federation. He wtw keenly interested in 
Scottish religious affairs, os a member of the 
Free church, and he sufiportcd Dr. Robert 
Rainy [q.v. Suppl. 11] in promoting the union 
of that body with the United Presbyterians 
(1900), though he had strongly opposed 
him during the agitation for diseatablisliiiig 
tJie Church of Scotland. Ho was also 
devoted to country life, and during the 
later part of his career paid much attention 
to agriculture. Of frank and boisterous 
« speech, ho shared the tastes and pursuits 
of the Scottish judges of the old school, 
of which George Fergusson, Ix)rd Hermand 
[q. V.], was the last survivor (Scotsimn, 
22 Nov. 1911). 

In 1876 Jameson married Christian, 
daughter of John Gordon BroAvn of Tjochan- 
head and niece of Walter McCidloch of 
Ardwall in Kirkcudbrighlsliiro, from whom 
she inherited the estate after wliich the 
judge took his title. There 'were bom of 
this marriage one daughter and three 
sons, the eldest and youngest of whom 


entered the army. The second, John 
Gordon Jameson, advocate, unsuccessfully 
contested I]{ist Edinburgh, as a unionist, 
at a by-cloction in January 1912. There 
aro three paintings of Loid Ardwall by 
Sir George Keid, two of which are (1912) 
at 14 Moray Place, Edinburgh, and the 
third at Ardwall. 

[Roll of tlu; Faculty of Advocates ; Scots- 
man, anti Perthshire Constitutional Journal, 
22 Nov. 1911 ; personal know It.'dgc.] 

G. W. T. O. 

JAPP, ALEXANDER HAY (18:37-1905), 
author and ]uiblisher, born at Dun, near 
Montrose, (jn 26 Doc. 1837, was youngest 
son of Alexander Japp, *a carpenter, by 
his \vi f o Agnes 1 1 ay. A f tor tl i o father’s early 
de.ath, the motluT ami her family inovwl 
to Montrose, whore Alexander was educated 
at Milne’s school. At se^xultecn Japp 
became a book-keeper with IMcssrs. Christie 
and Sons, tailors, at Edinburgh, 'rhree 
years later he removed to London, and for 
two years was employed in tlio East India 
department of Smith, Elder and Co. Smith 
Williams, the firm’s literary advfser, once 
took him to see Leigh Hunt. Return ing 
to Scotland owing to illness, he worked 
for Messrs. Grieve and Oliver, Edinburgh 
hatters, and in his leisure in '186(1-1 
attended classes at the university in meta- 
physics, logic, and moral philosophy. He 
became a double prizeman in rhetoric, 
and received from Professor W. E. 
Aytoun a special certificate of distinc- 
tion, but he did not graduate. At 
Edinburgh ho was much in the society 
of young artists, including John Pettie 
[q. v.] and his friends. Turning to jour- 
nalism, ho edited the ‘Inverness Courier* 
and the ‘ Montrose Review.* Having settled 
in London in 1864, ho joined for a short 
time the ‘ Daily Telegraph.* JYhilo writing 
for other papers, he acted as general literary 
adviser to the publishing film of Ak'xander 
iStrahan, afterwards William Isbistcr and 
Co., and aided in editing their periodicals, 
‘Good Worfls,* ‘Sunday Magazine’ (from 
1869 to 1879), as well as the ‘ (Contempo- 
rary Review* from 1866 to 1872, while 
Doan Alford was editor. Ho also assisted 
Robert Carruthers [q. v.] in the third 
edition of Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature,* and his services were 
acknowledged by liis being made LL.D. of 
Glasgow in 1879. In 1880 he w^as elected 
F.R.S. of Edinburgh. 

Li October of 1880 Japp started^ a 
publisher, under the style ^Marshall^Qbpp 
and Co., at 17 Holbom Vialduct ; but bad 
health and insuiiicient capital liim to 
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make the venture over to Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin in 18S2. From that year to 1888 he 
was literary atlviscr the firm of Tlurst 
and Blackett. 

Japp was soon a versatile^ and prolific 
writer, often writing under psoiuhuiyins 
as well as in liia o\vn name. Tii his 
own namc^ ho issued in ISfio ‘ Thfeo 
Great Teaclu rs of our own' Tim(3 : Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and Ruskin,’ of whicli Uuskin 
-wrote to Sniitfi Williams : * It is the only 
iiiiio that any English or Scotch body has 
really seen wliat I am driving at — seen 
clearly and decisively.’ As ‘11. A. Page ’ 
he published ‘The Memoir of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ’ (1872 ; -wit h several uncollected 
contributions to American periodicals) ; an 
analytical ‘Study of Thoreau’ (1878); and 
his chief l)ook. ‘ Do Quiiiccy : his Life and 
Writings, with Unpublished Correspond- 
ence ’ (supplied by Do (iuincoy’s daughters) 
(2 vols. 1877 ; 2nd edit. 1879, revise! 
edit, in one vol. 1890). Tn his own name 
Jajip issued a selection of l)e Quincey’s 

Posthumous Works * (vol. i. 1891 ; vol. ii. 
1893) and ‘ Do Quinooy Memorials ; being 
Letters and other Records hero first pub- 
lished’ (1891). 

Japp’s interest in Thoreau brought 
him the acquaintance of Robert I^ouis 
Stevenson. The two nnui mot at Braomar 
in August 1881, and Japp’s conversation 
attracted Stevenson and his father. 
•Stevenson re^d to Japp the early chap- 
ters of ‘ Treasure Island,’ then calM 
‘ The Sea Cook,’ and Japp negotiated 
its publication in ‘ Young Folks.’ Sub- 
sequently Stevenson and Japp corresponded 
on intimate terms; and Japp’s last work, 

‘ Robert Louis Stevenson ; a Record, an 
Estimate, and a Memorial’ (1905), was the 
msult of the intercourse. 

Japp e^savfd many forms of literature. 
Under a double pseudonym ho issued in 1878 
‘Lights on the, Way* (by the late J. H. 
Alexander, B.A., Avith explanatory note 
by H. A. Pago), a semi-autobiographical 
fiction. There followed ‘ German Life and 
Literature’ (1880; studies of Lessing, Goethe, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Herder, Novalis, ‘and 
other writers), and throe volumes of verse: 

, ‘ The Circle of the Year : a Sonnet Sequence 
with Proem and Envoi ’ (privately printed, 
1893); ‘Dramatic Pictures, English Ris- 
petti. Sonnets and other Verses’ (1894); 
and ‘ Adam and Lilith : a Poem in Four 
Parts ’ (1899; by ‘ A. F. Scot’). Scientific 
speculation and observation are themes 
of ‘Animal Anecdotes arranged on 
a New Principle ’ (by ‘ H. A. Pago’) (1887), 
an attempt to show that the faculties of 
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certain animals differ in degree, rather than 
in kind from those of men ; ‘ Offering and 
Sacrifice : an Essay in Comparative Cust.oms 
and Religions Development’ by ‘ A. F. Scot’ 
(1899) ; ‘ Some Heresies in Ethnology and 
Anthro])ology ’ dealt with under his own 
name (1899); ‘Our Common (kickoo and 
other Cuckoos and Par/isitieal Birds* (1899), 
a criticism of the Darwinian view of para- 
sitism ; and ‘ Darwin considered mainly 
a.s Ethical Thinker’ (1901), a criticism of 
the hyjK)thesis of natural selection. 

From 1881 till 1900 he lived at Elinstead, 
near Colchester, where he cultivated his 
taste for natural history. After three years 
in London ho finally settled at C(Hils<lon, 
Surrey, in Septi^nber 1903. 'riiere, busy 
to the last, Ihj died on 29 Sept. 1905, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemet(Ty. His 
lempcTauK'nt was almost morbidly sensi- 
tive, but ho was generous to young authors. 
When past fifty he tiiught himself Hebrew. 
Ho left in manuscript a work on Hebrew 
rites and customs, as w'ell as a study of 
social life in the middle ages. 

Japp marri(3d (1) in 1803 Elizabeth Paul 
(d. 1888), djiughtcr of John Falconer of 
T^urencx‘kirk, Kineardimshire ; (2) Eliza 
Love, of Scottish descent. By his first wfifo 
ho liad seven children, three of whom, a son 
and two daughters, now (1912) survive. 

Tn addition to ‘ H. A. Pago * and ‘ A. F. 
Scot,’ ho Avrote under tho pseudonyms 
‘ E. Conder Gray ’ and ‘ A. N. Mount 
Rose.* Tn 1857 William McTaggart [q. v. 
Suppl. Ill painterl his portrait, Avliich is in 
the iwsscssion of tho family. 

[Private information, based chiefly on 
an unpublished autobiographical fragment; 
obituary notices in Scottish Patriot, by R. W. 
JfohnstonoJ (with portrait), and in Weekly , 
Budget ; Mr. Sidney Whitman in West- 
minster Gaz. 12 Oct. 1905; Tho ’rimers, 

2 Oct. 1905 (gives wrong elate of birth) ; 
Nature, 1905. vol. 72 ; Athen;eum, 7 Oct. ; 
Montrose Re. view and Montrose Standard, 

() Oct. ; Roll of Glasgow Graduate.«i, cd. W. J. . 
Addison ; Graliam Balfour’s Stevenson, i. 
191, 192 n. ; Stewenson’s Letters (cd. Colvin), 
ii. 45-0, 51-2-3, 74-5, and Profaeo to 
‘ Familiar Stiulios ; R. F. Sharp’s Diet, of 
English Authors (appendix) ; , Japp’s works ; 
Allibone’s Diet. Eng. Jjit. (suppl. vol. ii.). 
Of. also Miss Betham-l'klwards’s Friendly 
Faces of Three Nations (1911) and Mrs. 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo’s Reccllfretiona of Fifty 
Years (1911).! G. Lb G. N. 

JARDINE, Sir ROBERT, first baronet 
(1825-1905), East India merchant and 
racehoi-se OAvner, bom on 24 May 1825, was 
tho seventh son of David Jardine of Muir- 
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hoiisdiwul, A])f)loji;ar11i, Diiiiifriosshiro, and 
Kachcl, daiij'htor of VVilliaiu .Johnslorio 
of Linns, Diinifriossliirn. Aflor odiication 
at- ]Vl(*r(’.histon Collo^'c, Edinburi'h, lie wont 
to China with his uncle. Dr. William 
•Jardino, a pion^jcr in the East Jnriia trade 
and then liead of *lardin(‘, Mathoson and 
C(\ l£o did much to exti^nd tho business 
of the linn. Kcturning in JS5t), ho took 
up a partnership in the London branch, 
]\IatIi(*soii and Ci»., Lombard Street, and on 
Die death of his brother Andrew in 1881 
became head of the linn, inlujriting also the 
Jjanriek Castle estate, l'orthshir(\ as well 
as much projierty in Dumfriesshire. He 
had Jilready acqiiin*d Castlemilk, Tjockerbie, 
where in 18(>5h(5 (‘reeled a niod(‘rn mansion. 
In the same yoa.r he entertxl j)arl lament 
as liberal M.l\ for Ashburton. In 18()8 
he was (elected by a stmill majority for 
Dumfries burghs, being ojiposed by a radical, 
lie unsuccessfully contested Dumfriesshire 
against Mr. Hope Johnstone (eons(?rvative) 
in 1874, but earrit‘.d the s(^at in 1880 and 
continued to hold it till his retirement from 
public life in IS02, though he had brokt'u 
with his party on (he home rule <pi(5s(ion. 
He uas creat<'d a baronet on 20 July 1885. 

Activ(^ in eounty business, Jardino was 
for tw('nly-four years captain of tho Lock- 
('rl)ie comjiany of the king’s own Heottish 
Eoixh^rers. Ho was jirominent also as an 
agriculturist and a breeder of stock, his 
(Jalloway cattle winning many prizes at 
shows. 

Jardino was best known as a devcitoo of 
sport. He began to run hors(js when in 
China. In 1802 his colours were rcigistertnl, 
and in 1877 ho wfis elected to tho Jockey 
Club, but for lifteeii years his horses ran in 
the name of his cousin, John Johnstone of 
Hallheaths, his rficing jiartner. Their 
horses were mostly trained on Middleham 
Moor by Thomas, brother of Matthew 
Dawson fq. v. |, and Fred Hates. Their 
first suceossc's w'cro W'ith Jioeoco in tho 
Northumberland Tlatc in 180(1 and with 
Mandrake in the Croat Ebor Handicap in 
1807. Their chestnut colt Pretender won 
the 2000 guineas in 1869, and boat Pero 
Gomez by a head in the Derby the same 
year, when ho was ridden by John Osborne, 
but failed in tho St. Leger. Two years 
later Bothwell won tho Two Thousand. 
In 1877 Jardine’s thrco-yoar-old Hilarious 
won tho Cesarewitch. The Manchostor 
Cup was taken by him three times, and the 
Lincolnshire Handicap won in 1889. But 
ho was most successful at Ascot, winning 
the Queen’s Vase in 1869 and 1871, the 
Royal Hunt Cup in 1884, the Wokingham 
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twice, and the Stakes se\(‘n times (twice 
each with 'I’eviotdak'. ami Ijord Lcirne). 
When tho Shcffii^ld Lane joint stud was 
broken uj), Jardino for in any years bred 
his ow'ii horses. His hist year as an 
owner was 1896. 

Jardino wns even more interested 
in cimrsing than in h* >rsc-racing, and 
the continuance of tho sport under the 
disadvantages entaik'd by the Ground 
Game A(;t owed much t<» his iiilliience. 
All active member of the AH ear, Ridgway 
and Se.ot.lish Natiimal Clubs, lie w'as (Jected 
to tho National Coursing Chib in 1884. 
Ho establisluMl the Corrie and Mid-Annan- 
dale Meetings, and licld Waterloo Cup 
nominations for thirty-nine years.' The 
Castlemilk keimol iirst made its mark 
after 18t)() and reaehed its zinilli in 187J, 
when Muriel won tlie Wat(a'loo Cuj». '^riie 
Purse and Plate were also taken several 
times in siibsecpient years. Jardine was 
iniK^h attached to his dogs and is said to 
liave made selections for the Waterloo 
meeting in his bed room in tlie last yc'ur 
of his life. At one time «lso .Jardine 
hiintiHl and was a founder of (ho Dumfries- 
shire foxhounds pack and a member of 
tlio Cal(‘donian liunt. A line sp(‘einien of 
tho country gimtlcmau and sportsman of 
tho old school, ho oolloeted at Castlemilk 
pictures as well as turf trophies. He died 
there after a year’s illness on 17 Feb. 190.5, 
and was buried in Si. Mungo’s chiirehyard. 
Jardine’s portrait by Henry Tanworth 
Wells was exliibitcd at tlic Roy.al Academy 
in 1876. A cartoon by * Spy ’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair’ (1890). 

Jardine married on 4 April 1867 Margaret 
Seton, daughter of John Buchamin Hamil- 
ton of Leny, Perthshire. She died on 
7 March 1868, leaving an only son, 
Robert William Buchanan Jardine, who 
succ(M'dcd to tho baronetcy. 

fBiirkt^’s Peerage and Baronetagi^ ; 'riic 
Tiiii(*s, 18 and 22 Fob. 1905 ; Field, 25 Feb. ; 
Sportsman, Dumfries and Galloway Sty^ndard, 
Glasgow' Herald, and Scotsman, 18 Feb. ; 
Who’s Who, 1905.] G. Lb G. N. 

JEAFFRESON, JOHN CORDY (1831- 
1901), author, bom at Framlingham, 
Suffolk, on 14 Jan. 1831, was second son 
and ninth child of William Jeaffreson ^ 
(1789-1866), surgeon of that place, who 
revived in England, after long disuse, tho 
operation of ovariotomy in 1836. His 
mother was Caroline (d. 1863), youngest 
child of George Edwards, tradesman, also of 
Framlingham. He was named after his 
mother’s undo by marriage, John Cordy 
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(1781-1828). a pros^xiroiia traclosinaii of for such a post. But Hardy was jx'rsistont, 
Worliiigworth and Wood bridge. After cdu- and after a two years’ diseursive paheo- 
catioii at the grammar schools of Wood- graphical training at the Public Record 
hridp^ a nd BoU-sdale, he was apprenticed Oiiice Jea/Troson began work as an insjK*ctor 
to his father in August 18 ir», but, di.sliking of MSS. in 1874. Although ho did not 
surgical woi k, ho matriculated from Pern- abandon his literary pursuits, ho chiefly tl( 5 - 
broko College, Oxford, on 22 Juno 1848. voted the next fourteen years txi rej)orling on 


Among his undergraduate friends were 
Henry Kingsley [q. v.] and Arthur Locker 
(q. V. Sujipl. 1]. After graduating B.A. in 
May 1852 he settled in London, aiul was ft)r 
some six years a private tutor and lecturer 
at private schools. 

In his l(‘i>iiro ho tried his hand at novel 
writing, puhlisliing ‘ CroAvo Rise ’ in 1854 
and n(‘xt 3 car ‘ Ilinchbi’ook.’ which ran 
stii ially' through ‘ Fniscr’s Magazine.’ Dur- 
ing th(j next thirty 3 ^'ars a long stTies of 
novels in the orthodox throe-vtilume form 
follow(‘d; s<nno like ‘Live it down’ (18(i.‘{) 
and * Not deiul yet’ (18(54) were well 
received on publication, but none won 
a p(‘rnianent repute. In 185(5 he aban- 
doned teaching for journalism and for 
liferaturc? of a journalistic quality. From 
1858 to his death he was a angular contri- 
butor to the ‘ Athen.'eum,’ and on the n'com- 
mendatuju of the editor of that pajxw, 
liei)worth Dixon, ho collaborated with Prof. 
VV^illiafii P(Je [q, v.J in the authorised bio- 
graphy of Robert Stephenson, engineer (1 8(54 
2vols.). A volume, ‘ Novels and Novelists 
from Elizabeth tx) Victoria ’ (1858), which 
ho com[)iled at the British Musoiiin, 
(Winced facility in popularising literary' 
research, which became Jeaffreson’s main 
work ill life. Five Avorks, each in two 
volumes, which he designed to illustrate 
anecdotally social liistory, appealed to a 
Avide audicmce. The first, ‘ A Book about 
Doctors,’ came out in 1800. Like ventures 
Avere ‘A Book about LaAv^ers’ (18(5(5); 

* A Book about the (Jlergy ’ (1870); ‘ Brides 
and Bridals’ (1872); and ‘A Book about 
the Table’ (1874). 

JeafTreson became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 18 June 1856 and was called to the 
bar o»30 April 1859. lie did not practise 
, law% but he joined the Inns of Ckiurt volun- 
teers, and was a familiar figure in legal as 
well os in literary society. In 1 860 ho joined 
‘ Our Club,’ then a dining club, meeting 
weekly at Clunn’s Hotel, Covent Garden. 

, There ho often mot Thackeray and leading 
members of most of the professions. 
In 1872 Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, a 
literary friend, who was deputy keeper of 
the Public Records, invited Jeafireson to 
become an inspector of documents for the 
Historical MSS. Commission. Jeaffrcson 
protested that lie had no qualifications 


aiul calendaring maiiuscri])t reciirds. B( 5 - 
tAveen 1870 and 1887 ho published r(^porti^ of 
tAventy-nine MS. collections in various j)aits 
of the countr^^ Apart from private col- 
lections, ho dealt Avith the archivTs of the 
boroughs of Cliester, Ix'icoster, Piuitefract, 
Barnstapli', Plymouth, I])SAvich, Wisbech, 
(hvat Varmouth, Eye, Southampton, and 
King's L^'im, as Avell its of the West Riding 
and North Riding of Yorkshire and tho 
county of Essex. His most laborious AV(»rk 
AA'ius done at Leio(\st(T, where, besides ])re- 
paring a general riq)ort, lie also compiled 
ail in(l(‘x to the muniments (1881). For 
the Middlesex (’ounty Record Society ho 
edited four volumes of Middlesex county 
ri'cords (1886-92). .lealTivson’s work as an 
.•in^hivist provcxl liis industry, but it ex- 
bibitcxl many Iraci'S of his lack of historical 
training. 

Ill his olUcial capacity .lealTroson in- 
spected the valuable eoiieefioii of MSS. 
forimnl by Alfred Morrison [cp v. Suppl. 1|, 
and he obtaimxl the oavium''s jicrmission to 
Avork up into connect(‘(l narratives, inde- 
p(Mid(‘ntly of his ofii(‘ial report, uiqiublislied 
corres|)ond(‘nco of Byron and Nelson. Ill 
‘ The Real Dud Byron : N(‘AV VicAvs of tht» 
Poet’s Life’ (2 vols. 1883) Jeaffrcson wrote 
wdth candour, but not always with full 
knoAvledge, of both B^Ton and Shelley. 
Abraham Hayward [ip v.J denounced the 
book in the ‘ (^iiarUTly Ibwiew,’ and 
.1. A. Froude sought to (ixjiose its defex-ts 
in tho ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ (Aug. 188.3). 
Jeaffrcson defended Iiiiiiself at lengtli in 
the ‘ Atliemeum,’ and then proceeded 
in ‘ The Real Shelli»y : New VicAAs of tho 
Poet’s Life’ (2 vols. 1885) to expand in 
detail his frank censure of that }X)et’s 
career and character. Prof. DoAvdeu con- 
demned Jeaffreson’s methods and conclusion 
both in tho ' Academy ’ and in his authorised 
‘Life of Shelley* next year. Jeaffrcson 
in a like spirit digested the Nelson papers 
in tho Alfred Morrison collection. ^LiEuly 
Hamilton and Dird Nelson’ appeared in 
1888 (2 vols.), and * The Queen of Naples 
and Loni Nelson ’ in 1889 (2 vols. ; new 
edit. 1897). In all these volumes Jeaffrcson 
described himself as a * realistic ’ biographer, 
but his work was done too perfunctorily 
to be exhaustive, and although he gave 
new and imixirtant information from 
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unpublished sources he failed to cover 
adequately th(i held of research. 

After many years of failuig lu alth, which 
brought his work to an cud, iJeaIfTre.son died 
on 2 Feb. 1901 at liis house in Maida Vale, 
and was buried in raddinglon cemetery, 
Willcsden Lane. He married on 2 Oct. 
1800, at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, 
Arabella Ellen, only surviving daughter of 
William Eccles, F.K.C.S. ; slie survivetl him 
with a daughter who died 28 Sept. 1 009. A 
IK)rtrait in oils belonging tt) Mrs. Jeafireson 
Avas painted after his death by Alary Hector 
(Mrs. Robb), youngest daughttT of ‘Mrs. 
Alexander,’ the novelist |see IIkctoh, AIiis. 
Annie French, Suppl. Jlj. 

.JealTreson’s chief woiks, besides those 
cited, wcHi: 1. ‘The Annals of 0x1 ortl/ 1870 
(a ]>o|)ular coinj)ilation which was severely 
criticised). 2. ‘ A Young Squire ol the Seven- 
teenth Century, from the Papers of [an an- 
(jcstorj Christopher Jcalfreson of Dulling- 
liam House*, Cambridgeshire,’ 2 vols. 1898. 
3. ‘A Rook of Recollections,’ 2 vols. 1891. 

LJealTrescfn’s Kecolleclions, as abtive ; Tlu* 
Times, 5 Feb. 1001 ; Atliemeum, 9 Keb. 1901 ; 
Afen of th(j Time, 1899 ; Alii hone’s Die-t. Kngl. 
Jjit. ; W. M. Rossetti's Some Recolleetions, 
J 91 1 ; private information.J S. b. 

JERR, Sir RICHARD CLAVERIIOCSE 
(1841-1905), Creek scholar, eldest of the 
four children of Robert Jt5bb, an Irish 
barrister, by his wife Emily Harriet, third 
daughter of Hencage Horsley, dean of 
RreehiiijW'as bornon27Aug, 1841 at lluiwhio, 
where his paix’iits were visiting his maternal 
gnuidfather, the dtiaii of Rrechin ; to the 
j)laco of his birth he owed liis second name. 
His father’s grandfather, Richard Jebb, 
came from Manslield, A«Iottiiighamshire, 
to settle at Drogheda in Ireland early in 
tile eighteenth century. Richard Jebb, an 
Irish judg(% was his grandfather; John 
Jebb [q. v.], bishop of JJmeriek, was liis 
great- uncle. 

Jebb’s (‘arly life was spent in or near 
Dublin, in 1850 his father retired from 
the bar, and the family removed from 
Dublin to Killiney, nine miles olf. After 
receiving early edueation from his father, 
Jebb was sent to »St. Columba’s College, 
Ratlifarnham, in 1853, and two years 
later to Cbarterhouso School, still in the 
City of Ijondoii, where ho I'cmained till 
1858. When little more than seventeen 
ho entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in Octolxii* i)f the same year. Though few 
worked hanicr than Jebb in manhood, his 
imdergraduate years were not devoted 
exclusively to study ; but he had Icamt 
much at sehuol, and his natural gifts — his 


memory and mastery of language — wore 
altogether exceptional. \\ ithout any ap- 
parent^, effort ho gained .dl the highest 
prizes that Qim bridge offered for classical 
learning : he was Person scholar in 1859, 
Craven scholar in 1860, and senior classic 
and first Chancellor’s medallist in 1862. 
In 1863 he was elected fellow of 3’rinily 
Collego. 

For tlio next twelve years Jebb wiis a 
classical lecturer of his eoUogo ; in 1869 he 
was elected public orator of the miivorsity. 
Jebb found time and energy for much 
beyond the duties of these offices. He 
took part in a re-organisation of classical 
lectures in (iiti university on tlio inter- 
collegiate plan ; together with Edward 
Ryles Cowell [q. v. Su])})!. llj he founded 
the Cambridge Pliilological Society in 1868, 
and was the lirst secretary; he acted as 
cxamiiie.r in Ixaidon Uiii\(‘rsity in 1872; 
ho sorv(‘d for some tim(5 on the staff of 
‘The Times ’ as leader-writer and reviewer. 
Resides all this he published four books 
during this jxjriod. 'J'o tlie scries called 
‘ Ciit(‘na Classieonim ’ ho eontributeid (*di- 
tions of Sopboedes’ ‘ Elec Ira ’ (1867) and 
of ‘Ajax’ (1868). An edition of ‘The 
Characters of Theophrastus ’ followed in 
1870, and a collection of translations into 
Givck and Latin verso in 1873. The 
editions of Sophocles sho^^ed for the lirst 
lime that schoolbooks may l>o works of 
lit oral lire ; the Theoj)hrastus was so popu- 
lar that it was soon impossible to procure 
a copy ; the ‘ T raiislations,’ which included 
a version of Browning’s ‘ Abt Voglcr ’ into 
Pindaric metres, a brilliant tour-de-foree, 
were pronounced by experts to bo master- 
pieces of lludr kind. In 1888 he composed 
another Pindaric ode addressed to the 
University of Bologna, wliich was celebrating 
the 8091 h year of its exist eiice ; to this 
effort Temiyson referred when next year 
lie dedicated his ‘ Demo ter and Perbophoiie * 
to Jebb ; 

Rear witness you, that ye.storday 

From out the Ghost of Pindar in Jrou 

Roll’d an Olympian. 

In 1875 Jebb left Cambridge on being 
clccle,d professor of Greek at Glasgow in 
succession to Edmund Law Lushington 
[q. v.]. He remained at Glasgow for 
fourteen years, admirably performing tho 
duties of his chair. Much of the work was 
elementary, but his teaching was thoroughly 
business-like and practical: he kept his 
large classes in excellent order and drilled 
them methodically in tho rudiments. To 
his advanced students he gave of his best. 
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Tlicre was one remarkable novelty in his 
teacliing : < in one day in each week he 
lectured upon hiodern Greek, which he knew 
well and spoke with ojise. l£c visited 
Greeco in lS78andexplortxl its archajology, 
reeiiiving from the King of Greece the gold 
cross of the order of the Saviour. For the 
six winter inontlis of each year at Glasgow^ 
liis teaching w'ork was heavy, but the long 
siiiiinier vacations, which ho spent at Cam- 
bridge, gave him tlie opp(jrtimity to write ; 
and books came at short intervals from his 
pen. The lirst of tlieso w^as an im])ortant 
W’’ork on tlic ‘Attic Orators from Antiphon 
to Isacus.’ FublislKMl in two volumes in 
lS7t), this book was well n'ceived in general, 
but- l*rof. J. 1\ MalialTy, reviewing the book 
in the ‘Academy’ (1 April 187t)), broiiglit 
against Jebb a charge of excessive obliga- 
tion to the work of F. iilassin tla^ saukc thid. 
Jebb thought it necessary to rej)ly to his 
cailic in ‘ Some Remarks’ (1 870), Mahatfy's 
it^ply to whicli (ilicited a ‘ Kejoinder ’ fnuii 
Jebi) (1877). It might liave l>een better 
if Jebb had niied for his defence upon tlie 
evidence of his lat-cr books. In 1877 he 
])ul)Jislied a. ‘ rrimer of Greek Literatures ’ ; 
in 1878 a further book of ‘Translations in 
and from Greek and Latin Verse and 
Prose,’ in collaboration with Ibairy 
Jackson and W. F. Currey ; in 1871) a 
volume of sciecjtions from 1 he ‘Attic Oratom ’ 
with an excellent commentary, wiiicli he 
seeiiis to have completed in a single month ; 
in 1880 ‘ iNhjtlern Greece,’ two lectures with 
pajuu's on ‘ The Progress of Greece ’ and 
‘ ilyron in Greece,’ and in 1882 a mono- 
graph on Bentley in the ‘ J^nglish Men of 
Letters ’ aeries, a model of its kind. ‘ Homer : 
an Jjitroduction to the Ilikid and Odyssey,’ 
ajipeared at Glasgow in 1887 (3rd edit. 
1888) ; it was a masterly and concise 
statement of most complicaU?d questiems. 

In 1884 Jebb paid a first visit to America, 
and r(u-eiv(Hl the degree of LL.i). from Har- 
vard University. In 1881) he w'as nicalkKl 
from Glasgow to Cambridge to take the place 
of Ikmjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.] as regius 
jjrofcssor of Greek. He WJia re-elected at 
the same ti?no to a fellowship at his old 
college. These posts ho held for the* rest 
of his life. He at once took an active part 
in instruction and administration of the 
university. His carefully prepared lectures, 
w'hich remain unxiublished, dealt mainly 
with the history of Greek literature, and 
were attended by large audiences of under- 
gniduates. Yet Jebb probably taught 
mo|^ successfully through Ills books than 
by means of lectures; his hearers, while 
admitting the excellence of lus matter. 


w'ere apt to complain of his manner as 
deficient in life and vigour. 

So<m after his return to Cambridge he 
bc'gan to address mi audience of a dilfeivnt 
kind. In the summer of 181)1 Henry Cecil 
Uaikes |(p v.], M.P. for the University of 
Ciimbritige, died, and Jebb w'as chosen to 
siiccectl him in the conservative inti^rest. 
He w'as re-elected in 181)2, 18t)r>, /ind 11K)0. 
It may be questioned w'helh(*r he did wisely 
in trying to combine the life of polities 
with file life of study ; he* carried the 
double burden with distinction, but not 
for long. He was not (ontt^ntto follow the 
exaiiqkle of his most famous predecessor. 
Sir Isaac Nc'wton, and mertdy to sit and 
vote with his party. In discussions con- 
cerning education and tlie Clnirch Imj spoke 
fairly often and w'as favourably h(*ar(l. 
For debate he w'as not well t^quipped, but 
few men could be mon* impressive in a set 
sp<‘e(!h upon a ff)rmal occasion. He gave 
a lint5 proof of his elo(pienc(5 in the speech 
w'hich he d(‘liver(‘d at Charterhouse in 
.July 11K)3, w lu‘n a cloister lyas dedieat(*d in 
comimmioration of those CUrthusians who 
hiui fallen in tin*, njcent w'ar. Jebb, bi*sides 
serving on j)arliamenlary committees, sat 
on the royal eoknmission f)ii secondary 
(‘diication in 181)4, on Iheljondon Univcirsity 
(iommission of 181)8, and the commission 
on Irish Univ(*rsity education in 11)01. 
He was also a member of the consultative 
commit tee of the board of education from 
IIHX). He sj)oke from the jilatform at many 
meetings, political and educational, in 
dilferent jkarts of the country. Jebb con- 
trived to carry on his lit<;rary w'ork together 
with this ])ublic activity. ]£(» delivered 
the Hetle lecture at Cambridge in 181)0 and 
the Komanes lecture at Oxford in 181)1) ; 
the subject of the lii*st was ‘ Erasmus ’ and 
of the second ‘ Humanism in education.’ 
In 1802 lie revisited tlsj United Ntat<iS and 
ilelivei*ed at Jolins Hopkins University 
lectures on ‘ The Growth and Inlluence of 
Greek Poetry,’ which he publisluKl next 
year. He published an elaborat-e commen- 
tary on the newly discov^ered poems of Bac- 
chylides in the last year of his life (1905). 

Meanwhile Jebb had begun and com- 
pleted the great work of his life, his editifin 
of iSophocles. He had started on the 
enterprise in 1880; tlie lirst volume, con- 
taining tluj ‘ (I'klipus Tyraimus,’ appeared 
in 1883. He published a volume uixin each 
of the remaining extant plays — ‘ (Edipus * 
Ooloneus ’ (1885), ‘Antigone* (1888), 

‘ Philoctetes ’ (1800), ‘ Trachini* ’ (1892), 
‘Electra’ (1894), and ‘Ajax’ (1896); 
he intended to publish an eighth volume 
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containing tlio fragments. 'J’o the Greek 
text are adtled a translation into English 
l)roHe, critical notes upon the text, and a 
commentary. In the lirst two pla 3 ^s the 
critical notes were written in Latin; it 
was in deference, to an ap])eal from Matthew 
Armdd that English was used for this pur- 
pose in the later volumes. 

A lufin of alfaiF's as well as a scholar, 
Jehl) helped to shape and to start upon its 
career the Society for the Promotion of 
Hdlenie Stu(Ji(*s in 1879. lie was one of 
the originators of tlic so(aety and one of its 
most active members ; lie inad(‘ important 
eoutribiitions to the Journal issued by the 
society. Similarl}', to J<‘bb more, than to 
any other man the British School of 
An^hacology at Atlu'us ow'cs its e\ist(‘ncc. 
Sinc(5 his visit to Greece in 1878 he kept 
urging upon the British ])ublic the duty of 
doing wluit had already been done by 
France and Germany. In 1887 his ideal 
was realised, and the British School at 
Athens ent(*red on its career of excavatuui 
and discovery.. Lastl 3 % he took a leading 
part in tlu^ meetings and discussions whicli 
ultimately led to the formation of the 
British Acadtuny. When the Academy re- 
ct‘ived its cliarter of incor|)oralion in 11K)2, 
tiebb w^as one of the original fellows. 

Although h(5 was vtuy shy in manner, 
•lebb’s fruaids and admirers included the 
leading men of letters of his time, and with 
'I’eiinyson, wdiom he had gratilied by a 
n?view' of ‘ Harold ’ in * 7710 Times ’ ( 18 0(d. 
1870), he formed a close intimacy. He 
stayed with the j){)et at Aldworth, and 
wrote admiringly" of 7\*nnyson’s w'ork in 
7\ H. Wartl's ‘ English Poets ’ ( vol. iv. 1894). 
His own literaiy eminence and publi(5 
services were littingly recognised. In 1888 
he was elected an honorary fellow of 
'rriiiity College, Cambridge. He w^as made 
hon. LL.i). of Edinburgh in 1879 ; hon. 
Litt.lX of Cainl)ridgc in 1885 ; hon. LL.D. 
of l)u))lin and hon. Ph.ll. of liologna in 
1888; and lion. P.C.L. of Oxford in 1891. 
He was a fellow of London University, 
appointed by the crown in 1897, and a corre- 
s])onding member of the German Institute 
of Archieology. In 1898 the Royal Acad- 
emy elected him to till Gladstone’s place 
as their professor of ancient history ; in 
1903 he was elected a trustee of the British 
Museum in succession to Lord Acton. Tn 
MKH) he accepted the honour of knighthood, 
which he had declined three year's earlier. 
T^astly, in 11X)5 he received the distinction 
of the Order of Merit. 

When the British Association met at 
Cambritlgo in l()04 Jebb became a member, 


and was elected a vicc-pi(‘sident of the 
section of education. Ife w"as chosen 
president of the section bu* the following 
year, when the association met in Soutli 
Africa. He reached Capetown on 15 Aug. 
1905. His addi'css on education, delivered 
in Cajxitow'ii, w'as so successful that he had 
to repeat it at Johannes bu ig. 'Phe travel- 
ling, sightseeing, and general business of the 
next month was arduous mid overtaxed 
his strength. Soon after reaching Englaml 
on 19 Oct. his health failed, and he dic'd 
at Springfield, his house in Cambridge, 
on 9 Decern b(‘r 1905. On 13 Dee. he was 
buried in St. Giles’s cemetery at Cambridge 
after a fumu'al service in tin* ehajicl of Trinity 
College, lb* h7t no family. 

A portrait of Jcdib, painted by Sir George* 
R(‘id ii\ 1903, hangs in tlu; Hall of Trinity 
College. It. is a faithful likeiu'ss ; Imt the 
sitter was sulloring at the lime from hay- 
fever, and the expression is conse(|uently 
harassc'd. 

Jebb was married on 18 Aug. 1874, at 
ICllesmere in Shropshire, tn (.'Uroline Lane, 
daiightt*!’ of the Rev. John Reynolds, D.D., 
of 17n’Iadelphia and widow of (teneral 
Slemmerof the Unit<‘d Stale's army. Lady^ 
Jebb survived her husband. 7’o her thc^ 
edition of Sophocles wm di'dieated : Jel)l> 
wrote that his work had owed more to her 
synnpathy than to any other aid. 

Sir Jolui Sandys re-edited Jebb’s 
‘ Characters of I’lu'ophrast us ’ in 1909, and 
prt'part'tl for tla^ press in tJie same year the 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Khetorie ’ which 
was k'ft uni)ublished at Jebb’s d(*ath. 
T.rfidy Jebb issued in 1907 a selection 
from his ‘ Essays and Addresses.’ as w-ell 
as his ‘ Life and Letters.’ Jebb w'as a 
leading contributor to the 9th edition of 
the ‘ Encyelop.'cdia Britannica.’ He wrote; 
for this Dictionary the articles on Bentley 
and Person, and for the ‘ Caml)ridgc Modt'rn 
History ’ (vol. i. 1902) a brilliant chapter 
on ‘ 7’he Classical Renaissance.* 

Hever idle, Jebb w^orked faster than oth(*r 
men, and few accomplished more. He took 
little exercise;, although in later life he rode; 
a tricyelc, and Ik; occasionally fished. He 
wrote a beautiful hand, clear and large ; 
in working for tin; press ho })rcferred pencil 
to pen and ink. While he did many things 
w"ell he was far more distinguished as 
a scholar and man of letters than as a 
politician and public H])eaker ; and Ins 
reputation will dcixmd chiefly upon his 
edition of ‘ SojJiocles,’ which is the most 
completely satisfactory commentary on a 
classical author that has been written in tlio 
English language. Though eaeh volume 
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IS or Fiiodcrni'* oompass, notliin" is omitted 
thal can throw light on the matter in hand. 
TIw‘ oompn‘-;^ion is marvellous ; yi*l the 
statement is every wh(?m perfectly lucid. 
Kvery part- the edition is good, hut Ix'st 
of all is tho comnumlary. Jehh had an 
cxipiisito apprehension of every shade of 
meaning in iho most delicate and prc'eise 
of language's; and there was a natural 
harmony ht'tweon the ])oet and his exposi- 
tor, by virtue of which .lehb seems tf> wind 
his way into the very mind of Sophoeli's. 
In a hundred jdacos whcMc the t(‘xt had Ikm-ii 
susj>ect(‘d and alteration suggested, Jehh’s 
subtle analy.''is proved the tivxt to 1 h) sound 
and showed why Sojihocles usisl preeisi'ly 
those woixls and no others. Few men of 
iJebb’s time liad n'ceived as great gifts from 
n.atiin^ as he, and few worked as hanl to 
cxiMcise and improve them. 

(Ijife and l-rd-ters, by (Caroline Jebh, 1007, 
with ail estimate hy A. W. Verrall, jip. 420 
487; 'rho Times, 1 1 Dee. 1005; Athemriim, | 
10 l)e«*. 1005 ; Proc. Hrit. A<‘ad., 1J)05-I000, | 
notieo by Prof. It. Y. Tyrrell, ]). 415 ; 'renny- ' 
son’s Life of Tennyson, 1807 ; (Irant. DiilT, 
Ncites from a Diary, 1880-1001 (MMd -o); 

J. K. Sandys’ Hist, of Classical Sebolai-shij), 
vol. iii. ; ])rivate- information ; pers<inal know- 
ledge.] J. D. D. 

JELF, (lEORGE EDWARD (1834- 
1908), Master of Charierhous<\ eldest son 
of seven children of Richard William Jtdf 
[q. v.] and JCnimy, Count<*ss of Sclilip- 
penbach, lady-in-waiting to FrtxlcTica, 
Duchess of Cumberland (aftt'-rw'ards Quwn 
of Hanover), was born on 10 Jan. 1834 
at Rerlin, wliere his fatheu’ was tutor 
to Princo George of Cumberland. His 
uncle was the scholar, William Edward 
Jelf [q. V.] ; his younger brothers an? Hon. 
Sir Arthur Richard Jelf, judge of the high 
court, who n^tired from the bench in 1010, 
•and Colonel Richanl Henry Jelf, formerly 
governor of the Royal Military Acadmny, i 
Woolwich. I^ducatcd at prcjiaratory ! 
schools at Hammersmith and Brighton, | 
Jelf was admitted to Cliarterhouse under j 
Dr. Saunders in 1847, and matriculated at j 
(Christ Church, Oxfoixi, on 2 Juno 1852. He | 
hold a studentship at Christ Church from 
1852 to 1861 , and won a hrst class in classical 
moderations in 1854. Ho graduated B.A. 
with a third class in lit. hum. in 1850, and j 
ho proceeded M.A. in 1859 and D.D. in j 
1907. In 1857 he entered Wells Theological 
College, and the following year ho was ! 
ordained deacon, becoming priest in 1859. j 
Ho held curacies a4 St. Michael’s, ID'ghgato 
(1858-00), St. James’s, aapton (1860-6), 
and at Aylesbury (1866-8). On the pre- 
voL. Lxvni. — SUP. n. 


I sentatinn of Reundcll Palmer, fii’st Earl 
I of Sc*lb(»rno he became vicar of Black- 

I moor, Hampshire, in I86v8, and in 1874 ho 
ac<*npfpd from liord Braybrookc (he living 
. of SaflFron Walden. In 1878 ho was miulo 
an honorary canon of St. Albaus. 

Jelf’s long ci^nneetion with Roclu'ster 
. began with his appointment in 1880 to a 
nvsidentiary canonry, a position ho luJd 
for twenty-seven years. Ho continued his 
parish work at Saffron Walden till 1882, 

' and fmm 1SS3 to 1889 he Iiad the onerous 
charge of St. Mary’s, Chatham ; subse- 
quently be devoted himself tx> mission 
W'ork in the dio(^(‘s(». Straitened means 
coiiqielled him to undertake extra clerical 
diitk's. His b*nuro of tho ix'otory of 
Wiggonliolt near Pulbortaigh (1896-7), in 
addition to his canonry, involved too gieat 
a division of inter(\stM, and in tlio latter 
year J<‘lf acccptwl the iiicumbeney of St. 
(lerman’s, Blaekheath, where, ho enjoytxl 
comparative fn'odom from parocliial re- 
sponsibilities. In 1904 lie nwignexj tliis 
beiu'/iee and detinitc'ly ri'tired to Rochester. 
Rut in 1907 ho was ap])ointed to tho 
dignifu'd position of Master of Chart it- 
houso in suecc'ssion to William ifaig Brown 
• fq* V. Suppl. ll|. His lu'alMi. hpwever, 
failed soon aft(*r moving to London, and 
ho dic'd on 19 Nov. 1908 at tho MastiT’s 
kxlge, Charti'rhouse. Ho wius buricxl in 
Highgate eorm'tery, and on tho same? day 
a memorial .service was held in itochester 
j cathcxlral. 

I Jelf married (I) in 1861 Fanny (r/. 
j 1865), dauglih'r of G. A. Crawley of High- 
i gate, by whom ho had ono surviving son, 

I and throo daughters, who all died of 
searlct-fovcr in 1871 ; (2) in 1876 Katherine 
■ Frances, younger daughter of [irebc^ndary 
j C. B. Dalton, vicar of St. .Michael’s, Higli- 
i gate, who survival liirn ; by her ho Jiad 
tliiee sons and four daughters. 

A modt^rahi high churchman, Jelf was 
a tnisttxl friend and god.son of 1^1 ward 
Bouve^rie Pu.sey fq. v.], whose ‘ Christus 
Consolaior’ (1883) he editetl. From 18^5 
ho acted as pn^ctor in convocation for tho 
dean and chapter of Roelioster ; but ho 
took little fiart in current controversy. 
The l)ent of liis mind was devotional rather 
than critical, and ho cxerctsod considerable 
intluenco through his numerous pojiular 
homiletic publications, of which tho most 
important are : 1. * Tho Secret Trials of 
tho Christian Life,* 1873. 2. ‘Tho Rule 
of God’s Commandments,* 1878. 3. ‘The 
Consolations of tho Christian Seasons,’ 1880. 

4. ‘Work and Worship,’ 1888, sermons 
X)roachod in English cathe^als. 5. ‘Mother, 
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Homo and Heaven,’ 1891. 0. ‘ Sound Words, 
their Form and Spir it,’ 1907, addrossos on 
the English Trayor-llook. 

('I’ho Times, 20 Nov. 1908 ; (hiardian, 25 Nov. 
J908 ; Ohiithani ajid Rochester- N(‘\vs, 21 Nov. 
J!)08; Katlieriiie I^Vaiices Jelf, Memoir of 
(Jeorge Rrlwanl Jelf, J{K)9; Rnundell I’almer, 
Karl of Sell)oi-m‘, Memorials IVisoiial and 
J»olitie.al (J8(m 95), 1898, 2 vol.s.] (J. S. W. 

.1 KN KINS, K BKN EZER EVANS ( 1 820- 
1905), VWsleyan iiiinister and missionary, 
horn at Exeter on 10 May 1820, was second 
son of Jolm ,Jeiikiiia, eahinet mak(*r, by 
liis wife Mary Evans, a W<‘lsh woman. Ilis 
panuits were; earnest nudliodists. h*kluea- 
i(‘d at Exeter grammar school, he showed 
as a lay litc;rary leanings and soon h(‘came 
assistarrt master in tlir; seliool of William 
Eengelly [(|. v.]. Resolving on thc^ mtdho- 
dist ministry, hc^ was or-dairu-d at (livat 
Quei'ii Street Wesleyan eliapel, Jiondon, oir 
.‘11 Oct. 1845, and was sent out to Miwlras. 
Stationed at lirst at Mannai-gudi, ho was 
able by Se])t#inber 1840 to prepare a Tamil 
sm'rnon. After a movr? to Negapatain, 
he H(.‘ttled, about 1848, at Black Town 
chapel, Madras, and soon started the Roya- 
p(‘ttab school (now crdlege) there, the oldest 
AV^'sleyan r*diicational institution. Ht^ was 
absent (1855-7) from India on account of 
healtli during the Mutiny, but in 18,57 he 
returned as ehaiiinaii of tlie Madras distr ict, 
continuing to minister in his old eliapel, 
which lu*. etdar-ged. A volume of sermons 
preached tlic*re was issued at Madras in 
1803 (2nd edit. 180t)) ; but his health again 
failed, and I'csturning home by way of 
Australia, wluu'o he gave many lectures, ho 
was appoinUHl in 1805 sujjcrintendcnt of 
the Hackney circuit. He at once gained a 
high reputation as a pi’eacher and sjH*ak<*r 
throiigli the country, and made several 
foreign R>urs in an oflieial Ccapaeity, speak- 
ing at th(*. l^vangelical Alliance convention 
at N(^w York in 1873, and in 1875-0 and 
again in 1884-5 visiting missions in China, 
Japan, and India. ]<5 om 1877 to 1888 he 
was a general secretary of the Mission 
H()ns(% tvmaining an honorary seeretaiy 
niitil his deatli. In 1880 he was pr*esidi*nt 
of tJiC/ W(‘sleyan eonferenco. 

His last yc'ars w(*re spent in »Sonthpor-t, 
wJi(*Te he <li(‘d on 19 July 190,5. He was 
buric'd at Norwood cciiuiteiy. Jenkins 
published many addresses and sermons, 
chi(‘Hy on missionary aims and work. 

He married twice : (1) in 1850, at Madras, 
Eliza Drewett (rf. 27 April 1809) ; (2) in 
October 1871, Margaret Hcald, daughter 
ot Hr. Wood of Southport; she died on 


7 March 1875 at the birth of her second 
son. 

[Memoir bv son, J. 11. .h nkiiis, M.A., 1900; 
llio Times; 20 July 1905. | C. h\ S. 

JENKINS, JOHN KDWARl) (1838- 
1910), ])olitieian and satirist, born at 
Bangalore, Mysore, iSoiitliern India, on 
28 July 1838, was tli«‘ eldest son of 
John J(-nkins, H.D., Wesleyan missionary, 
by his wif(^ llarriette, daughter of James 
Shepstoiuj of Clifton, ilis father roinov('d 
to Canada, where ho became minister of 
St. Baurs PresbyUuian church, Montr(‘al, 
and modcTator of the general assembly. 
The son, after having heen educated at 
the High School, MoiMreal, and McCill 
University, and later at the University of 
Pennsylvania, came to London, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 17 Nov; 
1864. 11(5 s(X5urcd some practice, and in 1870 
he was n-tained by the Alxu’igines Protec- 
tion and Anti-Slavery Society to watch the 
proc(H‘dings of the British Cuiana coolie 
commission. H(‘ visiU-d the colony and 
Ix*c5ame the champion of the Indian inden- 
tun*d labourers there, ]uiblishing in 1871 
‘ Th(5 Coolie : his Rights and Wrongs.’ 
His zeal for social reform, however, turned 
him aside from liis prof(‘Ssion, and in 1870 
he suddenly became famous as the anony- 
mous author of ‘ Cinx's Bal>y, his Birtli 
and other Misfortunes,’ a pathetic satire 
on the struggles of rival sectarians for the 
religions education of a dta’clict child, 
which attracted universal notic(5 and liad 
its intluenee on the religious compromise 
in the Education Act of 1870. An edition, 
the 36th, of ‘ Ginx’s Baby ’ (1876) was illus-. 
trated by Frederick Barnard [q.v. Suppl. 1], 

Jenkins was a strong inifierialist and 
in 1871 he organised the ‘Conference (jn 
Colonial Questions ’ which met at West- 
minster under his chairmanship. His in- 
augural address was entitli‘d ‘ The Colonies 
ami Imperial Unity : or the Barrel without 
the Hoops.’ This originated the Imperial 
Federation movement .as opposed to Iho 
jioliey of imperial disintegration fwlvoeated 
by Prof. Coldwin Smith [q. v. Suppl. II | and 
others, and led in 1874 to Jenkins’s ap])oint- 
ment as lii*st agent-general in Lomloii for 
the dominion of Canada, an ofiic(5 wliieh Iw^ 
held only two years. His imperialism did 
nut, however, hinder him from protesting 
against the Act by which Queen Victoria 
became in 1876 empress of India, when he 
published anonymously ‘The Blot on the 
Qucjen’s Head’ (1876). Notwithstanding 
his imperialism Jenkirfs was an aixlent 
radical with political ambition. After 
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iinsiiccossfully (lontosting in tho radical 
inttM-csi Stall* Tcl and Truro, he was during 
his iibscnoc in ( 'anada returned at the genera I 
clectit)n of 1S74 as iiiciiiIkt of parliamont for 
Dundee, and retained the seat, until tlie disso- 
lution of ISSO. He then at. a hy-eleetion in 
January 1881 contested Edinhur^^h as an in- 
depenih'Ut liberal, but was defeated by J.,ord 
McLaren, tlu u lord advocate [q. v. Suppl. 
11]. Subsequently, his dislike for Glad- 
stone's views in imperial politics overcame 
his radicalism in home polities, and in 1885 ; 
he attem])t<‘d to recover his seat for Dundee j 
a.s a eonscTvalive, but he failed bf>tli tlien ; 
and in 18110. He was a lluent and popular ; 
s])eaker. ib‘ serv^ed on the royal e<»m- j 
mission on enpyripht in 1870-7. 

.lenkins, wlio wrote articles on ‘ ImpcTial ! 
Federation ’ in tho ‘ (\mlt‘mporarv H(‘view ’ 
for 1871, mail(! soim* unsuccessful attempts i 
to re])eat the popular success of ‘(dux's | 
Ihiby,’ publishing:; ‘ Lord Dantain,’ asatireon ; 
a youiif; aristocrat in d(;mocratic politics | 
(2 vols. 1S71); ‘Barney <h‘of;lu*j;an, j 
M.B., and Home Rnl(5 at St. Stepliim’s,’ : 
reprint(‘d anIiIi additions from ‘ Saint | 
VauPs Ma^ia/ine ’ (1872); ‘Little Hod^e,’ 
supportin;; tho a^^ilatioii le<l by Joseph 
Arch on behalf of tho agricultural labourer 
(1872); ‘Glances at Inner Enf^larid,’ a 
lecture (1874) ; ‘The l)eviP.s (‘hain,’ a tale 
(1870); ‘Lulehmeo and Dillon,’ a tale (.*1 
vols. 1877) ; ‘ The (’aptain's (.^vbin, a (.nirist- 
mas Yarn ’ (1877) ; ‘ A Paladin of Finance,’ 
a novel (1882) ; ‘ A W(*ek of Bas-sion : or, Tlu^ 
Dih'fumaof Mr. (Jeorgo Barton t lu^ Youiif'er,’ 
a nov(4 (3 vols. 1884) ; ‘ A S('cr(*t (»f Two 
Lives,’ a noved (1880), and ‘ Pantalas and 
what they did with him,’ a tah* (IS07). He 
wfis from 1880 editor of tho ‘Overland 
Mail’ and the ‘Homeward Mail,’ nows- 
paj)ers of which Ins brother-in-law. Sir | 
Henry Seymour King, is the proprietor. I 
From the beginning of Sir Henry King’,s 
j)olitiea1 career he acted as his i)arlia- 
inent ary secretary. 

Jenkins died in London on 4 June 1010, 
after some years’ sulTering from paralysis. 
He marrieil in 1807 Hannah Matilda, 
daughbT of Bliilip Johnstone of Belfast, ! 
and left a family of five sons and two | 
daiight(‘rs. 

prhc5 Tinu's, and .Morning Post, 0 June P.BO; 
Overland Mail, 10 .Juiui 1010; Dod’s Paiiia- 
meiitary (‘onii>anion ; Brit. Miis. (^at. ; Sir 
Leslie Stephen, Life of Sir James Fitzjamos 
Stephen.] U. E. G. 

JENNER-FUST, HERBERT (180(4- 
1904), cricketer, boi n on 23 Feb. 1800 at 
38 Sackvillo Street, Piccadilly, was eldest 


son (ind one of fourk'on children of Sir 
Herbert Jenner, afterwards Jennor-Fust 
[q. v.],dean of arclies, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughhu* i)f Major-general Francis Lascelles. 
'Pwo brothers, both in holy oixlers, played 
in the Cambridge Univei’sity cricket eleven 
- (Charles ireri)ert, (he seeomi son, and 
the eighth son, Ih'iiry Discelles Jemner, lirst. 
bisho]) of Dunedin, from 1800 to 1871. 
Jenner alter education at Eton from 1818 
to 1823 siH'iit a yc‘ar at a private tutor’s. 
Like his father befon> him, he matriculated 
ill 1824 at Trinity Hall, Cambridgi*, where 
he gaimnl a schnlarship and afterwanls a 
hdlowship. In 1820 he was lirst in college 
examinations, and m'xtyear was thiid in (lie 
la w honour list , graduating LL. B. in 1829 and 
proceeding LL. I), in IS3.5. Galknl to the bar 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1831 and ndmittisl 
an adv«jca((^ in tlu^ ecclesiastical court, of 
Doctors’ (x)mmons in 1835, hi^ jirnctised 
Ihero with Kucet‘ss until 18.57- 8, when 
that court was abolished and its business 
transferred t») Wc'stminster. After n‘siding 
succes.sively at B(‘ckenham, at Carshalton, 
and at Sidciip, he Pmally sottli'd on the 
j family propt*r(y at Hill Court, Gloucester- 
' shire, in 1804, wIhmi In* adr>])((*d the 
' ailditional siirnarm* of Fust. 

I Jcnnt‘r was b(*st known as a (Tickc<i‘i*. 

He was a nu*mber of thc^ Eton eh'.viMi in 
j 1822-3, and at Cambridge dislinguishrHl 
i himself in mon^ than one branch of 
the game. On 4 June 1827 he playiul 
I as tlie captain of the (Cambridge eh'ven 
ill the lirst match bi*twec‘n Oxfoixl and 
Cambridge Universities, scoring forty-five. 

I runs in tlu^ single, innings out of a total 
• of ninety-two, and taking five wiek(‘fs, 

! among fhem that of Charl(*s Wordsworth 
|q. V.], tlie Oxford eajit'iin, afterwaixls 
I bisliop of St. Andri^ws. A few weeks later 
he was one of the seventeen (ientlomcn 
wJio defeak'd eleven Players. Thcnccs 
forth, until his refinunent in 18.30, he was 
proniinf*nt in almost all first-class cricket, 
ajipcaring for the Gentlemen, for England, 
for Kent, aiifl twxj or direct times, in a 
friendly way without county qualificatioiLs, 
for Norfolk. He was an excellent batsman, 
and a successful underhand bowler, round- 
hand bowling from 1810 to 1828 being 
expressly forbidden. But Jenner childly 
shone as a wicket-keeper. In 1833 ho was 
olcettKl tho annual president of tho Mary- 
Icbono cricket club at tho early ago of 
twonty-seven, and was from 1882 till death 
pn*sident of the West Kent cricket club. 

After 1836 Jenner often took part in 
local matchos, proving himself an admirable 
captain. In 1877 he was a prominent guest 
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at thodinner in London which cclebratod the 
jubilco of the Oxford and Cambridge liktoh. 

In 1880, at the ago of seventy-four, 
ho ]:!(layod for his parish of Hill in a 
match against Rockhampton, scoring eleven 
(run out), and as howler and wicket- 
keeper getting ton wickets, besides running 
out two. Outliving by nearly twelve years 
all players in the university match of 1827, 
he died at Hill Court on 30 July 1904, in 
his ninety-ninth year. 

An oil portrait hangs in the pavilion at 
Lortl’s cricket ground. 

in 1833 ho married Maria Kleanora (d. 
1891), thii-d daughter of George Norman 
and sister of George Warde Norman fq. v.], 
and had issue Herbert, general inspector 
under the Local Government Board (1884- 
1906), and two daughters. i 

[Personal knowledge; Lilly white’s Grickot 
Scores and Biographies, i. 462 ; Hist. Kcnit , 
(V)unty Cricket, 1907 ; Scores and Annals 
of the West K<*nt Cricket Club, 1897 ; | 
Wisdcn’s Oioketers* Almanack 1905.] P. N. 

JETHSON, ARTHUR JERMY 
M O LI N T E N E Y (1858 1908), African 
traveller, born at Hutton Rectory, Brent- 
wood, Essex, on 8 Oct. 1858, was fifth 
and youngest son of John Mountency 
Jephson, vicar of Childerditcli, Essex, and 
Ellen, daughter of Isaac Jenny, of Stanfield 
Hill, Norfolk [q. v.]. He wjxs educated at 
'ronbridge School (1869-74) and on H.M.S. 
Worcester (1874^-76). In 1880 ho joined the 
Antrim regiment of the royal Irish ritles, 
but resigned his commission in 1884, At 
the desire of his friend, Helena Comtesso 
do Noaillcs, he joined [Sir] Henry Morton 
Stanley’s [q. v. Suppl. 11] expedition for 
the relief of Emin I’asha. Leaving Eurojiu 
in 1887, Stanley and ho travelled up the 
Omgo, and left the ill-fated rear-guard at 
Yarnhuya on the Aruwimi on 28 June. 
Jephson aecompanied Stanley on the | 
difficult journey through the forests to i 


; 1888. In October the Mahdists came 
I down upon the province, and at the begin- 
ning of December, on the news of their 
I successes in the north, the native soldiers 
' at Dufile besought Emin to lead ^thern in 
I retreat. Emin’s own unwillingness to quit 
the province, the affairs of which were 
‘ in great confusion, added to Jephson’s 
I difficulties. The council of native rebel 
officers at Wadelai condemned both Emin 
' and Jephson to death, but early in 
' February 1889 ho succeeded in rejoining 
I Stanley at Kavali, and subsequently 
they managed to rescue Emin. Returning 
to Ji]ngland in 1890, Jeplison became a 
queen’s messenger in 1895 and held a 
similar post under King Edward VII 
(1901). 

He was awaided a medal by tJio Royal 
Geographical Society of Tjondon in 1890 
and a di})loma by that at Brussels in the 
same year. 

Ho died on 22 Oct. 1008 at Sunninghill, 
Ascot, and was buried there. Ho married 
in 1904 Anna, daughter of Addison Head 
j of San Francisco, and left one son. 

Jephson told the story of his part in the 
I relief expedition in ‘Emin Pasha and the 
: Rebellion at the Equator ’ (1890; German 
tr. L{‘ipzig, 1890; French tr. Paris, 1891). 

I He collectCHl a number of native folk-talcs, 
and admirably presented t hem in ‘ Stories 
told in an African Forest by Grown-up 
Children of Africa ’ (1893). He also wrote 
‘ The Story of a Billiard Ball * (1897). 

[(Jeogr. Jourii. xxxii. 650 ; The Times 
23 Oct. 1908 ; Jephsoii’s Emin Pasha, 1890 ; 
Sir Jl. M. Stanley’s Autobiognipliy, 190‘.h 
and In Darkest Africa, 1890 ; private* informa- 
tion.! O. J. R. 11. 

JEUNE, FRANCIS HENRY, Bauon 
St. Heliish (1843-1905), judge, was eldest 
son of Francis Jeune, bishop of Peter- 
borough [q. V.], by his wife Margaret 
Dyne, only cliild of Henry Symons of 


Lake Albert, and in April 1888 ho was Axbridge, Somerset. Born on 17 March 
despatched t)ver the lake to find Emin. 1843 at St. Holier, where his father was 
He brought Emin to Stanley at the end then rector and dean of Jersey, Jeune was 
of the month. With Emin, at Stanley’s sent as a boy to tho school kept at Exmouth 
and tho Pasha’s request, he travelled by Penrose, a teacher of great ability, 
through Emin’s equatorial province, and though frc'cly addicted to tho use of corporal 
in accordance with instructions, offered to punishment. Thence ho w'cnt to Harrow 
guide all inhabitants who wished to follow (1866-61), wheje he obtained a scholarship 
’Emin and liim.self out of the province by at the same time as the first Viscount 
way of Zanzibar to l^gypt. The proposal Ridley and won many prizes, his English 
for the evacuation of the province met essays in particular showing an unusual 
with opposition from the people, and amount of infonnation, an original thought- 
Je])hson w as engaged for nine months fulness, and a command of forcible English, 
with Emin in resisting their rebellion. IVhcn Lord Brougham visited* the school 
Both w'ero imprisoned at Dufile in August on a speech day he pronounced Jcuno’s 
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performance ‘perfect oratory.’ In 1861 
he obtained a Balliol scholarship, and was 
placed in the first class in moderations in 
1863 and in the final classical school in 
1865. In 1863 ho obtained the Stanhope 
prize for an essay on ‘ The Influence of the 
h’eudal System on Character,’ and in 1867 
the Arnold prize for one upon ‘The Moham- 
medan Power in India.’ He was called to 
the bar by the Inner Temple on 17 Nov. 
1868. In 1871, upon the o^stablishincnt 
in its present form of Hertford College, he 
was made one of the original fellows. 

Before his call to the bar Jeune worked 
ft)r some time in the office of Messrs. 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton, the well-known 
firm of solicitors, and in 1869 ho ijroccfdwl, 
upon their instructions, to Australia, to 
inquire into and report upon the evidence 
proposed to be adduced in su])|X)rt of the 
claim of Arthur Orton to bo ‘ Sir ’ Roger 
Tich borne. ATUt his return ho was counsel 
for tho plain till in the famous action of 
eje3ctmont, Tichborne v. Lushington, which 
was tried for 103 days before cliief justice 
Bovill, from Juno 1871 to March 1872, 
when tho jury stopped the case, and the 
claimant was committed for trial for 
perjury. Jeune’s leaders wore Serjeant 
William Ballantino [q. v. Suppl. 1), Mr. 
(jJitTard, Q.C.^(now Earl of Halsbury), and 
Mr. Pollard.^ Ho held no brief in tho 
criminal trial which followed. 

Jeune won a groat roijutation as a 
junior of exceptional learning fuid industry, 
and a largo proportion of lus practice was 
in ecclesiastical courts, or before tho 
judicial committee of the privy council. 
In ecclesiastical litigation he was engag(‘d 
usually but not always on tho evangelical 
side — that being tho party to wliich his 
father, tlio bishop, had belonged. He was 
on that side in the Mackoiiochio case, in 
tho litigation of Green v, Loiri Penzance, 
in tho cases of Dale, and Enraght, and that 
of Julius v. the Bishop of Oxfo^, and in 
Cox [Mr. Bell-CoxJ v. Hake. Another case 
in which he appeared before tho judicial 
committee was an application for leave to 
appeal by Louis Riel [q. v.], a Canadian 
who was hanged for armed rebellion in 
1885. He served on tho royal commission 
on ecclesiastical patronage in 1874, and on 
that on ecclesiastical courts in 1881, and 
before his appointment to tho bench was 
chancellor of the dioceses of St. Albans, 
Durham, Peterborough, Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, St. Asaph, Bangor, and St. David’s. 

In 18^0 he stood as conservative candi- 
date for Colchester, and was defeated by 
two votes by William (afterwards Judge) 


Willis, Q.C. [q. v. Suppl. II]. After this elec- 
tion *ho sat with Messrs. Holl, Q.C., and 
Turner as a commissioner to inquire into 
tho corruption reported after the trial of 
an election petition to have prevailed at 
Sandwich, then a parliamentary borough. 
Tho commission reported tho existence of 
tho most flagrant corruption. Tho borough 
was consequently disfranchised, until by 
tho Redistribution Act of 1885 it bcjcame 
part of one of tho divisions of Kent. 

In 1888 Jeune was appointed a queen's 
counsel, and in Juno 1891 was elected a 
bencher of the inner Temple. Tho last case 
of great importance in which ho appeared 
at the bar was the prosecution before tho 
archbishop of Canterbury (Benson), with 
assessors, of Edward King [q. v. Suppl. 11 1, 
bishop of Lincoln, for al legend unlawful 
ritual. .Jeune was counsel for the accused 
bishop, and the result of the trial was that 
some of thi3 ])r{ictice,s impugned were held 
to bo lawful and others unlawful. 

In 1890 tho suggeslJon was authori- 
tatively made to Jeune that l.e should again 
stand for parliament, with a view to his 
appointment as solicitor-general upon the 
occurrcnco of an expected vacancy in that 
ottice, but ho declined tho proposal on tho 
ground that his health would be unequal to 
the strain of parliamentary and oflicial 
work. In 1891 Sir James Hannon [cp v. 
Suppl. IJ was created a lord of appeal, and 
.leuno accepted tho office of judge of tho 
probate, divorce and admiralty division 
in place of Hannon’s junior colIeagiK?, Sir 
(Jharles Parker Butt [tp v. Snppl. 1], who 
succeeded llannen as jjresident. .Jeune 
was knighted in the usual course. TIuj 
work of the division fell principally upon 
his shoulders for tho following year and 
a half, owing to Butt’s illness, which 
terminated fatally in May 1892. It was 
then determined to cure by legislation an 
ambiguity in tho Judicature Acts as to 
the precise conditions iit which a judge 
succeeded to tho oflice of president of 
the probate division. An Act was passed 
creating a definite office of [iresident of 
the probate, etc., division, with tho judicial 
rank of one of the lords justices of ap^al. 
Tho iKiw arrangement practically involved 
that tho president should always be a 
privy councillor. Of this office Jeune was 
the first holder. 

Jeuno’s tenure of this office, which lasted*^ 
thirteen years, was distinguished and 
successfid. A sound lawyer and a strong 
man, he gave a conspicuous example of 
tho patience and personal courtesy which 
towards the end of the nineteenth century 
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}K‘Ciimc, more conspicuously Hi.-in at somo 
previous periods of le^al history, eliaraeter- 
istic of tlie judges of tlie higli ctujrt. With 
the assistance of his colhia^in?, Mr. Justice 
(lorell Jhirnes, now Lord (Jorolh ho made 
his small division a model of eflTiciency 
and despatch. The lists in probate, 
divf)rce, and admiralty \vere increasingly 
full at the beginning of each year, and 
arn'ars were ])ractically unknown. In each 
of the three classes (d \\()rk Jeunc was an 
efficient and ca})able judge. Of iulmiralty 
work h(^ had little or no special knowledge 
at the time of his appointment as a judge, 
but fortifying Jiimself with riiueli reading 
Ji(? speedily became sufficiently master of 
the necessary technical knowledge, ite 
was naturally best known to the general 
public as the judge in divorce' cases. In 
these delicate ami sonu'times difficult litiga- 
tions he did much to restore to his court 
the decorum and gravity which hjul bei‘n 
most marked in the time of Hannen, and 
hiid somewhat, declim'd during the ])resi- 
d(*ncy (»f Sir /.buries Jhitt. In all threci 
branches Jeum* s('cured th<‘ confidence 
of tho.s(* who ])ractised b(*fore him. 

When the liheral government came into 
office in 1802 a difficulty arose as to the 
payment of the judge-advocate-general, 
and (dadstoiie, acting on the precc'ch'iit of 
the appointment to that office of Sir Robert 
thiseph J*hillimore, first ban met L(|. v".]. when 
judge of the court of admiralty, eventually 
r(‘{|uested tieune to add these duties to his 
own. Jeune accordingly held the otlice unt il 
I OOt. received no salary, but his services 
in this respect were recognis(*d by his creation 
as K.tl. B. in 1807 and as tl.C.Ji. at the close 
of the South African war in 1002. During 
tliese ten years, as })reviou8ly, tluj daily 
work of the office w^as performed by two 
deputies, one legal and the other military, 
but the finding of every ‘general court- 
martial ’ had to be confirmed or quashed 
by the judge-iulvocatc-genoral himself, wJio 
was also required to advise the sovereign 
personally in many cases, for which reason 
it was necessary that tlie office should 
be held by a privy councillor. Jeune was 
the last holder, as the post was practically 
abolished by statute in 1004, the title and 
somo of the duties being transferred to a 
legal official of the war office. Jeune found 
that his tenure of the office occupied him 
■for several hours weekly in time of peace, 
and during the South African war the 
^dition to his public duties which it 
involved was considerable. 

In 1808 and 1002 Jeune w'as chairman 
of board of committees respectively on 


the load lino regulations as to winter 
North Atlaiific freeboard, and on the 
effect of employment of lascars and other 
foreigners upon the resfwvc of Jlritish 
seamen available for niival pur])oses. In 
1004 ho was a member nf ,Sir Michai'l 
Hicks Ileaeh’s eonimission <>n ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

In January 11)05, upon medical advice, 
ho resigned tlio presidency of the probate, 
etc., division, and was erea1(*d a peer by the 
title of Baron St. Ib'lier. II is failing health, 
w'hich had h(*en gravely affected by grief 
for the death of his only .^on in 100 1, did 
not permit of his taking liis seat in the 
House of Lords, and he (lit'd at his house 
in Hailey Sfro(‘ton 0 April 11)05. Ifewas 
buried in tlu' churchyard at Chiovek^y, 
Bucks. 

Jcaine marrii'd in 1881 Susan Mary 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of the Hon. 
Ki'ith William Stewart-lMaekimzie, and 
widow of Jjont. -colonel lion. John 

(.Vmstantine Stanley, second son of the 
sc'cond T,rf^)rd Stanley of Alck'rley. His 
domestic happiness was complete and 
unbroken. His manifold activities and 
hospitable disposition brought him a large 
circle of friimds, whom he entertained 
both in London and at his country house, 
Arlington Manor, Newbury, JJerkshiro. 
His only son, ('hristian Kraheis Seaforth 
(k. 1882), of the (Iremulier guards, A.D.O. 
to Lord Lamington, the governor of 
Jlombay, died in 11)04, of enteric fever, at 
I’oona. 

In person Jeune was tall and of distin- 
guished appearance. Ho was one of tlio 
lirst of the judges to wear a full beard and 
moustache, his forensic wig notwithstand- 
ing. An oil painting by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, rejiresenting him seated, with- 
out a wig, but otherwise in the state dress 
of a lord justice of appeal, belongs to Lady 
»St. Holier, and is an admirable likeness. 
A cartoon by ‘ Stuff ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’ in 1891. 

[Private do(‘umcnts and personal recollec- 
tion ; The Times, 11 April 1905; Lady 
St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years, 1909.J 

II. S. 

JOHNSON, LIONEL PIGOT (1867- 
1902), critic and poet, bom at Broadstairs, 
Kent, on 15 March 1867, was third son of 
Captain William Victor Johnson of the 
90th regiincnt light infantry (1822-91) 
by his wife Catherine Dclicia Walters. 
The father was second son of Sir Henry 
Allen Johnson, second baronet (1785- 
1860), and grandson of General Sir Henry 
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rioliiison, first baronet v.]. During 
Ijoncra boyhood his faiuil}' residt^l at 
Mold, Flints hire, and afterwards settled 
at KingsiiKvid, Windsor Forest. H(j was 
educated at Durdham Down, Clifton, aiul 
at Windiest or College, where ho gaine^l 
a .sdiolarshij) in 1880 and remained six 
years. Ho rose rapidly in the school, and 
won the prize for Fnglish literature in 1883, 
the prize foi’ an Fnglish essay in 1885, and 
the metlal for Fnglish verse in 1885 and 
1886, tlie siil)j(50ts being ‘Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the Tower’ and ‘Julian at Fleusis.’ 
He edited the school pajwr, ‘The Wyke- 
hamist,’ Iron I 1881 to 1886, and con vert ctl it, 
so far as hi* ilared, into a literary review, 
with articles tui Wykehamical poets and dis- 
cussions of the technique of verse. From 
eaily boyhood he was a writer of vc*r.se, 
mainly imitative, and an omnivorous 
reader, Avith a retentive memory anil an 
inveterate habit of quotation. At Win- 
chester he wrote his iirst. critical essay of 
any im]M)rtance, on the ‘ Fools of Shake- 
speare,’ which was ])ublished in ‘Nodes 
Shakes|)(‘rianje ’ (1887). Small in stature 
and of frail physique, he took no exercise 
save walking, making vacation tours in 
Wales, the Lake country, and Cornwall. 

Tn December 1885 Johnson won a 
Winchesler scholarship at New College, 
Oxford, and in July 1886 he gained the 
Coddard scholarship for ])roficiency in 
classics. He went, up to New College 
in October 1886, taking a second class in 
classical moderations in 1888 and a first in 
litene hunianiores in 1890. At Oxford, as 
«at Winchester, he was something of a 
literary dictator. There he formed his 
prose style by the study chiefly of his 
nanie^nake, Samuel Johnson, and was pro- 
foundly influenced by Walter Pater. 

On leaving Oxford in 1890 he entered on 
a literary career in London, at first living 
at 20 Fitzroy »Strcct with a little group of 
artists and men of letters. The publisher 
Charles Kogan Paul fq. v. Suppl. II] 
helped to start him in journalism, and 
ho was soon hard at work reviewing for the 
‘ Academy,’ ‘ Anti- Jacobin,’ ‘ National Ob- 
server,’ ‘ Daily ‘Chronicle,’ and ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ His ambition to become known 
as a poet was delayed by the necessity of 
earning money to free himself of debts 
contracted at Oxford by lavish expenditure 
on books and prints. This ho had accom- 
plished by the end of 1891 ; but his first 
eagerness for publication had passed off, and 
he continued to write and revise. While 
preparing his first prose book, on Thomas 
Hardy, he walked for a month (Juno 1892) 


Johnson 

in Dorset. Some of tin*, hesf. of his early 
poems made their first appearaiiee in the 
‘ Ontiiry Guild Hobby-llorso ’ and the 
first and second ‘ Rook of the Rhymers’ 
Club’ (1892-4). Even before he went 
to Oxford Johnson had grown sce])tical 
about the validity of Anglican claims, and, 
tlujugh he still conformed outwardly to 
the Church of England, he read deeply in 
Roman catholic theology and cultivated 
the acquaintance of priests as avi*!! as 
poets. On 22 June 1891 ho Avas received 
into the Church of Rome, and talked for 
a time of taking orders. Asceticism, 
reverenee for catholic traditiim, sympalhy 
Avith catliolic mysticism, and a love of the 
niceties, rather than the a])lcndours, of 
ritual — catliolie piiritanism, ji-h lie called 
it — became henceforth prominent in the 
subject-matter of his poems, of Avhich a 
first collection cam(^ out in 1895. Another 
leading factor of his ])oetry, liis love for 
Ireland, AA^as of later growth, and tells 
es|At‘cially in his second volume, ‘Ireland 
and othc‘r Poems’ (1897). Mis int(*rest in 
nationalist })i)litics and in tlu^ Irish literary 
revival Ava.s Ibsteri'd by a visit fo Ireland in 
September 1893, Avliioh lu*. often repeated, 
hut his oAvn alleged Irish origin was a 
literary pose, and (Jeltie influences had 
reached him first Mirough Wales. 

In October 1895 .lohnson removed fo 
7 Gray’s Inn Squari*, Gray’s fun, a few 
years later to Noav Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and again to Clifford’s Inn, Avhere tho close 
of his life Avas s]K*nt in illness and absolute 
seclusion. His health had been under- 
mined by intem])erance and tho habit, 
fonned in boyhood, of Avorking late at 
night. On 22 Sept. 1902 ho sent his last 
poem, on Pater, to the editor of the 
‘ Academy.’ A Aveek later ho foil in Fleet 
Street, fractured liis skull, and died in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, without recover- 
ing consciousness^ on 4 October. Ho was 
buried at Kcnsal Green. A tablet to his 
memory was placed in the cloisters of 
Winchester College in 1904. Ho was 
unmarried. 

Johnson published: 1. ‘The Gordon 
Riots ’ (No. 12 of Historical Papers, 
edited by John Morris, S.J.), 1893. 2. 
‘Bits of Old Chelsea’ (letterpress Avritten 
by Johnson jointly with Richard Tjo Gal- 
lienno), 1894 fol. 3. ‘ The Art of Thomas 
Hardy,’ 1894. 4. ‘ Poems,’ 1895. 5. ‘Ire- 
land, with other Poems,’ 1897. His 
scattered critical essays, among which an 
essay on Walfcr Pater in tho ‘ Fortnightly 
ReAdew,* September 1894, is especially 
worthy of mention, were collected as * Post 
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Liminium ; Essays and Critical Papers,’ : 
with an introduction by Thomas Whitte- 
morc, in 11)11. »Scloctioiis of Johnson’s 
poems appeared at the IJun ICmer Press, 
JDundrum, lOOl, and in the ‘ Vigo Cabinet * 
Heri(\s, 11)08. 

Johnson’s best work, botli in prose and 
vers<;, w.os done in the decade of 188(5-95. 
The brilliant promise of liis youth was 
hardly fiillillcd. Put his criticism was 
acute and biased on ju’ofound learning, 
fiven if the omnisoi<*nce that ho W'iis apt 
to allect somctim(\4 provtjked distrust. 
As a poet he liad a genuine (hough limii^^l 
inspiration. Often f)rnate, almost always 
felicitous in languagf^, he kmjw how to Imj 
simple, but was rankly passionate. Tliere 
are lyrics, however, like ‘ The Hark Angel,’ 
that spring from profound inward experi- 
ence and are faultless in i^xpression. 

[Academy, 11 Oct. 1902 ; Allujincuiu, IS Oct. 
1902; VVyUelunuisl, Oct. 1902; Atlantic 
Monthly, Dec. 1902 ; Koi lesion’s Treasury of 
Irish l*oelry ; Memoir hy (.'leinent K. Shorter 
in Vigo Cabinet series, No. .'M (KlUiii Mathews), 
1908 ; jirivate informal ioii.J (•. D. 

JOHNSTON, WJUJAM (1829 1902), 
of Pallykilbeg, Orangeiuaii, horn at Down- 
patrick, CO. Down, on 22 Eeb. 1829, was the 
eldest child in a family of four sons and 
three daughters of John Prett Johnston 
(d. 8 March 1859) of Pally kil beg, near Down- 
patrick (a descendant of Archhishop Francis 
Marsli [q. v.J), by his wife Thomasina Anno 
Bninctte (</. 1852), ilaughler of TJiomas 
Scott, a local surgeon. From the diocesan 
scliool at Dow'Jij)atriok ho went in 1848 to 
Trinity Ck)llege, Dublin, graduating P.A. in 
1852, proceeding M.A. in 1850. Originally 
intended for the medical pn)fessioii, on his 
father’s tleath in 1853 he turned to the law, 
and was eventually called to the Irish bar 
in Hilary term, 1872. On 8 iMay 1848 
lie entered the Orange order, in which he 
ultimately rose to be deputy grand master 
of Ireland, and sovereign grand master 
of the Black institution ; the triennial 
council of Orangemen, instituted 1866, was ^ 
due to Ids proposal (Dec. 1865). Conceiving 
that 4he Party Processions Act (12 March i 
1850 ; since I'epealcd) was being enforced in 
the north of Ireland and not in the south, 
Johnston organised a demonstration against 
it^atj^Ballykilbeg (12 July 1866) and led 
an Orange procession to Bangor, co. Down 
(12 July 1867). Brought before the magi- 
strates in September, he was committ^ | 
for trial, wliich took place at Downpatrick 
in March 1868 before Justice Morris [sec | 
Morris, Michael, Lord Mohbis and ' 


KiLLAisiN, Sujjpl. II], who s« iitenccd liim to 
two months’ imprisonment, reducible to one 
month if Johnston would give securities 
for good behaviour (himself 500/., and two 
sureties of 250/.) ; tins Johnston indignantly 
declined. His coll at Downpatrick was 
afterwards visited as the shrine of a pn*otest- 
ant ctuifessor. Ho w'as released four clays 
before the expiry of the two months hy 
medical order, the object Ix ing to fnistrato 
an appn.'hcnded demonstration ; hut his 
friends were on the alert, and ho made a 
triumphal progress to Ball> kil beg, his car- 
riage Ijeitig drawn hy his Orange, followers. 

On 15 Nov. 1868 he was eleeted for 
Belfast as an indepiendent conservative, 
defeating in conjunclioii with 18ir Thomas 
McCyliirci (liberal) the oflicial conservatives, 
Sir Charles Danyoii and Jolin Mulholland 
(afterw'ards l-iord Diinleath). A ])etition 
against the return of Johnston and McClure 
failed, aftiT a month’s trial before Baron 
Fitzg(‘rald. Po-eleeted in 1874, Johnston 
resigned his seat in March 1878, on his 
ap»)>ointnH'nt hy Lord J5eaeonsli(id as 
iiispc^ctor of Irish fisheries. After several 
warnings, calk'd forth by his political 
spec^cJies against the Land D'ague and 
home rule, lie was ilismiss(.‘d from oflico 
by Earl Spencer, the lord- lieu tenant, on 
account of a veliemont oiation in the 
OeneraJ Synod of tlio Church of Ireland at 
Dublin in 1885. lie had inijioverished his 
estate in ordi'r to serve his cause, having 
lost considerably by linancing an Orange 
iiew'spapjcr, the ‘ Dowiishire Protestant ’ 
(7 July 1855-12 Sept. 1862) ; his necessities 
were relieved by a jmblic subscription. In 
1885 he was returned for South Belfast, 
and held the scat till his dcatli, speaking 
frequently agaiiist the pjrojcct of a Boman 
catholic university, the pxdioy of home rule, 
and the toleration of ‘ ritualism.’ As repre- 
sentative of the Orange order he thrice 
erossi'd the Atlantic, the only year in which 
he missed attendance at a 12 July celebra- 
tion in JkJfast being 1891, w^hen he was on 
his way to Canada. In Irish economics 
ho was a firm advocate of ‘ the three F’s ’ 
(fair rent, free sale, fixity of tenure) ; he 
supported Gladstone’s land bill of 1890, 
and the leasehold tenant right bill. As 
a member of the Irish Temperance League 
he supported the Sunday Closing Act. 
His personal adhesion to the temperance 
cause was extreme: urged to take stimu- 
lant in his last illness, his answer was 
‘I would die first.’ On 9 July 1902 he 
left London to open an Orange bazaar at 
Lurgan on the 10th, and to speak at a 
demonstration on the 12th at Ballynahiiich ; 
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this was Ill's last effort ; ho was seized with 
faintness and a chill, and died at*Bally- 
kilbeg on 17 July 1902. He was buried 
in Jiathniull.in churchyard on 21 July; 
a nioriumcnt over Iiis grave was creeled by 
public subsei’i ption. Ho was thrice married : 
(1) on 22 Feb. 1853 to Harriet, daughter of 
liobert Allen of Kilkenny, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daugliters ; (2) on 
10 Oct. 18(51 to Arminella Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Drew, D.D. ; [(3) in 18(53 to 
Gcorgiaiia 15arbara (J. 1900), youngest 

daughter of Sir John llay of Park, seventh 
baronet, by whom he had issue three sons 
and four daugh(<‘rs. His portrait adorns 
many Orangr banners. 

Although a man with a mission, Johnston 
was a genlk man in grain, ‘ transparently 
upright and honest,’ and simply and tle- 
vontly religious. He never lost the esteem 
of Ills oppoiumts. 'riie Belfast nationalist 
organ, in recording his death, spoke of his 
‘ courage and consiskuicy,’ adding that he 
was ‘ loved by his catholic tenants and 
neighbours.’ One of liis daughti'rs joined 
the lioman catholic church, and it was 
* characteristic of his sense of duty and 
his goodness of heart that he tbove her 
to mass on the way to his own parish 
church. He contributed from time to 
time to various journals but he was not 
tlistinguished as a writer; liis sci>arate 
literary efforts were early, and of no great 
moment. Ho published; 1. ‘ Nightshade : 
a Novel,’ 1857 ; 2nd edit. 1858. 2. ‘ llibbon- 
ism and its Jiemedy ; a Jjctter,’ Jhiblin, 
1858. 3. ‘ Freshfield,’ 1859 (a novel). 4. 

‘ Under which King ? ’ 1872 (a story). 

[Belfast Nciws-Letter, 18 and 22 July 
1902; Northern Whig, 18 and 22 July 1902; 
Irish New^ and Belfast Morning Nows, 18 
July 1902; Burke’s Landed Gentry of 
Ireland, 1904 ; inform atioii from Mr. John 
McBride, Holy wood, co. Dow n ; personal 
recollections.] A. G. 

JOLY, CHARLES JASPER (1864-1906), 
royal astronomer of Ireland, born at St. 
Catherine’s rectory, Tullamore, on 27 Juno 
1864, was eldest son in the family of threo 
sons and two daughters of John Swift Joly, 
successively rector of St. Catherine’s, Tulla- 
more, and of Athlone, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Slator. 
His father’s family, of French origin, 
settled in Ireland in the eighteenth century. 
After a short attendance at school at 
Portarlington, and nearly four years at 
Galway grammar school, Joly in October 
1882 entered Trinity College, Hublin, where 
he won a mathematical scholarship. He 
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graduated in 1886 with the first mathe- 
matical honour of his year — the ‘ studciit- 
‘ship,* candidates for which were required 
to olTor a second subject in addition to 
mathemaiics. Joly chose physics, the ex- 
pcrinumtal side of wliichsomuch interesk^d 
him that ho wont to Bculin in order to work 
in Helmholtz’s laboratory. The death of 
his father in 1887 rciidcro(l it nc^wlful for him 
1o s<‘ek a compotency without d(day, and 
abandoning a de^sign of devoting himself 
wholly to I'xperimental science, ho returm^d 
to Ireland 1o read for a fellowship in 'I’rinity 
College. The conditions of tho examination 
discouragf'd strict sp(‘cialism in mathc- 
jiialics or science, and Joly failed to win 
election till 1894. lb> then engag<'d in 
tuition at (hecolI(‘ge, and w.'is junior proctor 
in 1896. 

Joly’s career as a productive matluv 
matician Ix^gan almost as soon as he was 
admitted to a followshi]). In his first 
paper, on ‘ TIu< theory of Jim^ar vector 
functions,’ which was read to the Royal 
Irish Academy on 10 Doc. J89L ho proved 
his discipleship to Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton [q. v.]. tho dlscov(*r(*r of qua- 
ternions, and first applied tho (|iiak)rnionic 
analysis to dinicult and complex problems 
of g<‘oiiietry, using it as an engine for tho 
discovery of new geonu'trical prop(‘.rtios. 
The properti(‘M of liiuxir vector functions 
wore furthc^r studied in ‘ Scalar invariants 
of two lincNir vector functions ’ (Trans, 
It LA, 1896, XXX. 709) and ‘Quaternion 
invariants of linear vector functions ’ (Froc, 
It. I, A, 1896, iv. 1), whilo tho exkuision 
of the quaternion calculus to space of more 
than three dimensions w\as discussed in 
‘ Tho associative algebra applicable to 
hyx)crspaco ’ (Froc. Itl.A. 1897, v. 75) ; 
the algebras considered arci those that are 
associative and distributive, and w’hoso 
units satisfy equations of tho sanui ty^x) 
as the units of quaternions. Gtlier more 
purely goom(*tricai investigations were 
published about this time undtsr tho titles 
‘ Vector expressions for curves ’ (Froc, 
E.I.A. 1896, iv. 374) and ‘Homographio 
divisions of planes, spheres, and spoco’ 
(Froc. R.I.A. 1897, iv. 615). 

In 1897 Joly resigned his work at Trinity 
College on Us appointment os royu 
astronomer of Ireland at Dunsink observa- 
tory, where the rest of his life was spent. 
In this quiet retreat Joly devoted himself 
to advanced study and resei^ol^- F^om 
1898 to 1900 he was engaged in editing 
Hamilton’s ' Elements of Quaternions/ 
originally published shortly after its 
author’s death in 1865, and now out of 
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Joly made eonsidoraMc^ ariditions, I 
including an appendix of 114 pa^'cs ; Mio I 
first volume of the now edithm was pub- 
lished in 1800, and the second in 1901. 
While occnf)i(‘d with this work, Joly com- 
inunicaU‘d several memoirs to the Royal 
Irish Acjwlemy : ‘Asiatics and (pialernion 
functions,’ ‘ Pro j)er ties of the general 
eongnienoy of curve's,’ and ‘ »Some applica- 
tions of Hamilton’s operator in tlie calculus 
of variations’ were all n*ad in 1809; in 
tlu^ first, ((uaternions are applied to the 
ge'ometry of forces, in the second to pure 
ge'onu'try, and in the third to some of the 
eejuations of matlM'matical physics. Early 
in the folh)wing year he presented a papeT 
‘On tlie j4ace of the Ausdehnungsh'hn* in 
the ge'iieral associative algebra of the 
(piaternion typtb’ in which he showed that 
(Jrassmann’s sinalysis for n dinu'nsions, 
which is distributive but only partially 
associative, may be rt'garded as a limited 
form of tlie associative algebra of f 1 
dinu'iisions. In tlie eoiirsc' of the following 
five yc'ars Joly tontinia'd his labours in sueli 
memoirs (in the jjublications of llu' Royal 
Irish Aeach'iny or tlu' Royal iSoeiety) as 
‘ integrals d«*f)ejuling on a single quaternion 
variable’; ‘ Tla* multilinear ({uaternion 
function’; ‘The inter])retation of a quater- 
nion as a point symbol ’ ; ‘ Quaterni(»n 
arrays’; * Rc'jm’sentation of screws by 
wc'ighted points ’ ; ‘ Quaternions and j)ro- 
jective geometry’; ‘ ’riie (puulratic screw- 
systi'in ’ ; ‘ The geometry of a thn*e-system 
of screws,’ and ‘ Some new n'lations in the 
theory of screws.’ Finally in 1005, the 
centenary year of Hamilton’s birtli, ho 
brought out ‘ A Manual of Qiiaf(*rnions,’ 
which at ojice superseded all other intro- 
ductory works on the subject. 

Ihiring Joly’s tenure of the oirice of royal 
astrononu'r lie directed much obs<‘rvational 
work, the fruits of w4iich appeared in the 
‘Dunsink Obwivations and Researches.’ 
In 1000 he .accompanied an eclipse' expedi- 
tion to Sj)ain, and obtained sorin? excellent 
photographs of totality; an account of the 
results was published in ‘Trans. R.I.A.’ 
xxxii. p. 271. He also edited Preston’s 
‘Theory of Light’ (.‘Ird edit. 1001). 

He' wjis i'le'Cted F.R.S. in 1004, .anel was a 
trustee of the Natiomil Library of Ireland 
and pre'side'iit of the Jnternatiemal Associa- 
tiem for Promoting the Study of Quater- 
nions. Of outdoor sports he w’.as femdest of 
climbing, bdng a member of the Alpine 
(’lub from ft05 to death. In literature ho 
was we'll versed in Dante’s work. Joly 
elie'el at the observatory of pleurisy fol- 
lowing typhoid fever on 4 Jan. 1906; 


lie was burie'd at Mount Je rome cemetery, 
Dublin. On 20 March 1S07 JeJy was 
married to Jessie, youngest daughter of 
Robert Warren Me<ade of Dublin. His 
wife and three daughters survived him. 

[Personal knowK'dge ; private information 
from the surviving ri'laiiva 'i of Dr. .Joly ; 
Proc. Roy. »Soc. 7HA ; Monthly Notices Roy. 
Astronoiri. So(?. Ixvi. 177 ; Alpine Journal, 
lOOC.] E. T. W. 

JOLY LE LOTBlNlfeEE, Sir HENRY 
GUSTAVE (1820-1908), Cnn.adian politi- 
cian, born on 5 Dec. 182il at fi[)('rnay, 
France, was son of Gaspard Joly, the owmn* 
of famous vineyards at E|K>rnay, who 
became sc'igneur of Ijotbiniere, Canada, on 
his marriage with Jniic Christine, daughter 
of Chartif'i* de Ijotbiniere, s])eakcr oi the 
Qiielx'c Assembly (1794-7). His mother’s 
grandfather, (haspard Michol (v4i, artier de 
Ijotbiniere, marquis de Lotbiniere, served 
.as one of Montealrn’s engineers at Quebec. 
In 1888 Ib'nry assumed his »nother’s sur- 
name of d(5 Ijolbiiiien* wi(h Ihe sanction 
of ilu' Qik'Ix'O h'gislalure. H(* rc'ceived 
his education at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and joining his father at Lotbinien', was 
ealleci to the bar of Ixiwer Canada in 
1855. 

Ill Canada Joly early es])ous(‘d the 
liberal cause in polities, and represented 
Jjotbiniere in the Canadian House of 
x\ssembly in LStil. In 1804 he elTectively 
attacked the Tache-Maedonald government 
for remitting the canal dues, and subse- 
quently supported Sir Antoine Aime 
Dorion [q. v. Suppl. T] in his ojiposition to 
the federation movement. On the jiassing 
of the British North America Act he sat for 
his old constituency both in the first federal 
House of Omimoiis at Ottawa and in the 
Quebec Jjegislative Assembly from 1807 
to 1874. In the latter year a law was 
passed enacting that no one should hold a 
seat in both legislatures. Joly accf)rdingly 
resigned his seat in the federal house and 
deviJed his energies to the leadershij) of 
the liberal op])ositioii in the Quebec As- 
sembly. Ill 1872 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of a parliamentary committee to 
inquire into corrupt practices. In 1874 
and again in 1877 he declined the offer 
of a seat in the senate. In 1878 on the 
dismissal of the Bouclierville ministry 
Luc Lctellier St. Just, lieut. -governor of 
Quelice, called on Joly to form an admini- 
stration. His govemment had only a bare 
majority, and his proposal to abolish the 
upper house led to ihs defeat after eighteen 
months of office. During tliat brief period 
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lio ;ul(>[>lofl M ])olicy of rctroiichniont, and 
strove hard to purify the administra- 
tion. Meanwhile ho conlinued liia le^al 
duties at thi^ bar, and was TUcado Q.C. in 
1878. In 18S3 ho was cleelod vioo-chair- 
niaii of the Lilxjral Dominion Federation. 
In the same year ho retired from the leiuler- 
shij) of the liberal opposition in Qiieljoe, 
and in 1885 on his refusal to count onanco 
the nationalist agitation led by Honoiv 
Mereier [q. \ . Supj)l. 1] against tho execu- 
tion of Louis Riel [q. v.] for high treason, 
lie withdrew altogether from public life. 

In 1895, A\hen he was nuule K.C.M.G., he 
was induced to emerge from his retirement 
and to tak{‘ an active part in tho party 
campaign. On the ivturn of the liberals 
to power in tho following year Joly, who 
re-entered the federal House of Commons 
as menilMM* for Poi-tneuf, was ap|K)inted 
controller (»f inland revenue. In 1897 he 
acce])ted the ])ort folio of minister of inland 
rcvc'iiue in Sir Wilfrid Laii tier’s dominion 
cabinet, and was nominated a privy coun- 
cillor. From 1900 to 1900 he held the |)ost 
of lieut. -governor of British (yolumbia, and 
in that capacity he entertaintid at Victoria, 
the capital, t I kj Brince tind Princ(‘ss of \Vales 
(afterwaixls Ring George V andQuetm Alary) 
when they visited Canada in 11K)1. Througli 
life Joly actively promoted the interests of 
agriculture, forestry, and horticultun'. At 
Quebec he brought about important re- 
forms in the administration of timber lands 
and he warmly advocated the systematic 
preservation of the Canadian fon\shs. He 
was vice-j)resideiit of the American Forestry 
G)rigress in 1885, and helped to found the 
Caniuiian Forestry Association. July’s dis- 
interestedness was fully recognised among 
Canadi<an jioliticians. 'I'lie la^^t of the grand 
seigneurs, an aristocrat and yet a liberal, 
Joly synipathis(‘<] intensely with the i<leals 
of self-government held by the Rouge 
])arty. He dhd at Quebec on 1(5 Nov. 
1908. He married on (5 May 185(5 Mar- 
garetta Jose[)ha (d. 1904), daughter of 
Hammond Goweii of Quebec, by whom he 
had issue three sons and three daughters. 
His two younger sons, Alain Chartier,C.l.E., 
and Gustave llenri, D.S.O., are both majors 
in the royal engineers. 

I'Phe Times, and Toronto GIoIkj, 17 Nov. 
1908 ; Castell Hopkins, Canadian Annual 
Review of Public AtTairs, 1909 ; J. C. Dent, 
Canada since tho Union of 1841, 2 vols. 
1881 ; L. P. Turcotto, Canada sous I’Union, 
1871 ; M. Bibaud, Lo Panth6on Canadien, 
1891 ; K. Collins, Life of Sir J. A. Macdonald, 
1883 ; J. PoptJ, Tho Royal Tour in Oinada, 
1901.] O. S. W. 


JONES, Sir ALFRED LEWTS (1845- 
1909), man of business, born at (Carmarthen 
on 24 February 1845, was son of Daniel 
Jones of Garmarth(*n by liis wife Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Williams, rector 
of Llanedi, South Wales. He was one of 
nine children, most of whom died young, 
and came to Livorj)ool with his ])arenls 
when two years old. Hero after Ix'iiig 
educated at different schools he began to 
earn his living in 18G0, when he became 
lirst a ship’s apprentice and then a clerk 
to tho linn of Fletcher and Parr of Liv<T- 
pool, which did business in a small way 
with the West (Joast of Africa as agents of 
the African Steamship Co. Of an evening 
ho attendtxl classes at the Liver])ool Colleg(‘. 
His energy w'as n* wank'd by his becoming 
managf'r of the firm ; but owing to some 
changes in the business Jones on 1 ilan. 1878 
started on his own .account as a shipping and 
insurance, broker, gradually making for him- 
self a good |X)sit ion. Messrs. Elder. Deni])- 
stor luui absorbed much of his old linn’s 
business, and in 187(5 he b,)klly oITctcsI t.o 
take control of their conc(‘rn or buy them 
out. (Quickly raising substantial capital, 
he bi'came in 1879 junior partner and 
was soon tlu' mast(*r spirit of Ah'ssrs. Fkk*r, 
Dempst(*r’s business. 1 1 is lirst aim w.is to 
monopolism* the wliok* sliip])ing trade of the 
West African pmjrts, and with this object 
he absorbed compc'ting lines, British or 
foreign, including tho British and African 
Steam Navigation (Jompany, for which ho 
paid nearly 1,000,000/. From shipping he 
passed to promotion of the geiu'ral tTi'ide 
of the West Coast ports, including 
banking arrangt*ments and hotc'ls. In 
1894 he starU^d oilmills in Liverpool for 
tho manufacture of the West African 
produce, and purchased mines in South 
Wak'S from which to draw steam coal. 
In 1807 he founded the Bank of British 
West Africa. 

Jones’s chi(*f success was in revivifying 
th(^ (Jaiiarit's, wdiich about 1880 were on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Visiting them 
in 1884 on coaling business, ho urged their 
|XJoplo to grow bananas ; tluin he brought 
their fruit, especially bananas, to England, 
inauguraU'd a tourist traffic, emy)loyed 
the islands as sanatoriums (cf. Taylor’s 
Canary Islands, I^)ndon, 1893, p. 57) for 
invalided officers from the West (Juast 
colonies, and estahlished a coaling station 
and works at Las Palmas. 

In 19(K) Mr. Chamberlain, secretary of state 
for tho colonies, invited Jones’s co-opera- 
tion in developing tho trade of the West 
Indies. Although by no means satisfied 
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with the govornmeiit subsidy, .loncs (‘.nor- 
get-ioally carried out tlic contract which 
lui undertook in 11)01 to inaugurat-e a 
new sti^amship seiwico with Jamaica. 
He built a new class of steamcT, and 
gave liberal terms to tourists, for whom 
h(} bought new hotels at Constant Spring 
and Myrtle Crove. His new line lie 
worked from the docks at Avonmouth, 
near IhisU)], thus restoring to Hristol 
it.s ancient West Itulian trade. He 
established a branch house at Bristol 
and fornusl a branch firm naiiK'd Elders 
and EylTes, which iiopularised the Jamaica 
banana in the West of England. He many 
times revisited the Canary Islands, and ! 
twice he was in .Jamaica, the s(^cond time 
during th(‘. serious earthquake in lungston j 
in January 1907. | 

In thii interest, of the colonial t^M’ritories I 
with which he was in contact., Jones, i 
readily following the. lead of the colonial 
ofUce, helped to found in 1899 tins Liverjiool 
»School of 'rro))ical Mi'dicine, to w'hich he, 
gave generous sapjiort. The Tiondon School 
of Tropical M<‘dicine had bei'ii established 
th(^ 3'ear before. Again, in .June 1902 
he founded and acted as first president 
of llu< British Cotton (trowing Association, 
in .June JIKJJ he became chairman of 
the Liverjiool Institute of Tropical 
Ilcseareh. H(^ was also president of the 
Liverjiool Chamb(‘r of Commerce, and a 
jiK'uiber of Mr. (Jhamberlain’s tarill com- 
mission formed in 1901. lie was consid 
in Liverjiool for the Cong<i Er(;e State. 

.Jones was made a K.C.M.G. in 1901, 
and was eh'cb'd an honorary fellow of 
Jesus (college, Oxford, in 1905, by way 
of acknowledgment more esjiecially of the 
services he reiulered to trojiical medicine. 
He also received foreign d(‘corations from 
.Belgium, Spain, Russia, Portugal, and 
the IJberiaii republic. He died on 13 Dec. 
1909 from heart failure at his residence, 
Oak lands, Aigburth, Liverpool, and was 
buried at Antield cemetery, Livcrjjool. 
Ho was unmarried ; his sister, Mrs. 
Pinnock, lived with him from her early 
widowhood. 

Jones’s organising cajjacity was very 
groat, and his energy tireless. With cho<*ry 
and vigorous self-assertiveness ho combined 
genuine benevolence and public sjurit. 

The Alfred Jones jirofcssorship in trojii- 
cal medicine at Liverpool University was 
largely enilowed by Jones, W'ho bc(jueathed 
his fortune of some 500,000/. for educa- 
tional and scientific purposes tending to 
benetit Liverjiool or the West Coast of 
Africa. 


A portrait in oils, jin .sent oil by the 
merchants of Liverjiool, hangs in the 
Walker art gallery of that city. A 
memorial to include a statue is jiroposed 
at JJv(jrpool. 

[Livorjiool C\)iiricr, 14 T>!C. 1909 (which 
has autohiograj)lii(*al notes); Times, I I Dec. 
1909; Wlio’s Who, BIO!); a sketch in 
Pitman’s (Joiiiiiicrcial HcjiJcr, p. 118; 
])rivatc infoniiatioii from Mrs. Pinnock; 
jM-rsonal knowli-ilgc.J C. A. H. 

JONES, HENRY CADMAN (I81g- 
1902), law nqiorter, born on 28 .June 1818 
at New Church in Winwick, Lancashire, 
was eldest son of Joscjih Jones, at the time 
vicar of Winwick and afterwards of 
Repton, Dcrbv^sliire, by bis wife Elizabeth 
Joanna Coojier of l)ci‘by. Educated 
jirivaiely ho eiilored Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1837, and graduated B.A. in 
1841 as s(‘cond wrangler and second 
, Smith’s priz(unan, being elected a fellow 
in the same y(‘ar. The s(uiior wrangler 
ami lirsi Hinith’s j prizeman of his trijios 
was (Sir) Ceoi*g(^ (.abriel Stokes [q. v. 
Sujijil. II J. Admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on 
7 June 1841, and calJtxl to the bar on 
j 24 Nov. 184.5, ho became a pupil of Sir 
! .John Rolt [q. v.]. From 1857 until 1805, 

! when tho ofiicial law rojjorts woro founded, 

I Jontjs was associated with Sir John Peter 
lie Go.\ [q. V. 1 in three suecossivo series 
: of chancery rej)orts. He continued to 
rcjjort chancery aj>peals for t he law reports 
! until within tlirc‘e years of his death, in 
1800 ho drafted with J, W. Smith tho 
■ consolidated orders of the court of chancery 
and latcT with Sir Arthur Wilson tho 
! ndes under tho Judicature Acts of 1873 
I and 1875. Of retiring disposition and of 
I doej> religious convictions ho actively 
I engaged in tho work of the Religious 
j Tract Society and took part, with his 
j university comj:7Ctitor, Sir George Stokes, 

I in the procc^edings of the Victoria In- 
stitute, founded for tho discussion of 
Christian evidcjnces. Much leisum was 
spent on an unpublished concordance to 
the Greek Testament. 

He died at St. Matthew’s Gardens, 
St. Loonards-on-Soa, on 18 Jan. 1902, and 
was buried in Repton chimshyard. 

He married (1) on 4 Sept. 1851 
Aima Maria (d. 10 May 1873), daughter of 
Robert Steovens Harrison of Bourn Abbey, 
Lincolnsliiro ; (2) on 4 Sept. 1879 Eliza 
(d. 20 Oct. 1909), third daughter of tho 
Rev. Frederick Money of Oflham, Kent. 
By his first wife ho had eight cliildren, 
of whom a son and four daughters survived 
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him. A pof trail) by Eden Upton Eddis 
[q. V. Suppl. II J belongs to tho family. 

ll'he Times, 21 Jan. 1902 ; Tjjiw .loiinial, 
2r> Jan. J902; Foster, Men at tlio Bar ; 
private information.] f). K. A. H. 

JONES, JOHN VIRLVMU (1850-1901), 
physicist, bom at Pontrepocth invir Swansea 
on 2 ’Jan. 1856, was second son of Thomas 
Jones (1819 1 882) [q. v.]. 1 1 is elder brother. 
Sir David lirynmor Jones, K.O., has i)een 
M. P. for Swansea district since 1895. John 
was named after ilobn Williams, missionary 
of Erromango [q. v.], ‘ Viriamu ’ being tho 
pronunciatijni of ‘ Williams ’ by South Sea 
natives. Ho wfis educated successively at 
a jirivato school at Reading, at University 
College School, Txjiulon, at the Nomial 
Ccdlego, Snansoa, at University College, 
Lornhin, and finally at Balliol College, 
Oxford (1870-81). He hiul a distinguished 
university career. At London ho was first 
in lionours at matriculation, graduated 
B.Sc. AAuth honours, Jind became university 
s(diolar in geology, being elected fellow of 
University College. At Balliol, 'where ho 
matriculat(‘d on 24 Jan. 1876 and was 
the centro of a circle of singularly able 
undergraduates, ho was elected Brackenbury 
scholar in natural science in 1870, and won 
a first class in mathematical moderations in 
1877, and a first class in the final schools of 
mathematics in 1879 and of natur<al scienci^ 
in 1880. Ho graduated B.A. in 1879, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1883. In May 1881 he 
was appointed i)rincipal of Firth (College 
(now University College), Sheffield, acting 


paper appearecl in the ‘ Proceedings of tho 
Physical Society’ in 1888 and treated of 
tho mutual induction of a circle and of 
; a coaxial helix ; in 1890 he published 
! in tho ‘ Electrician ’ a determination of tho 
! ohm by the uso of a Lorenz a])])aratus. 
j From this tiino forward a series of 
i more «and more 'accurate determinations 
I of this constant occupied his leisure. 

• He was elected F.R.S. ,in 1894, and in 
; 1897 ho laid before tho Royal Society a 
! simplification and more general solution 
of the problem attacktxl in his first paper; 
In 1898 a description was given of a 
new ampere balance, w hich ho did not live to 
see constructed, tloni's’s sympathies were 
wide and his personality attractive. Ho was 
i an expert mountaineer and Avas a member of 
tho Alj)ine Club from 1887 till death. Ho 
died at Geneva on 2 Juno 1901 and w'as 
bii ric'd at Swansea. A statue by Sir William 
Goscombe John, R. A., stands in front of tho 
college at Cardiff. The Physical Research 
Laboratory at the new college buildings 
in Cathays Park, GirdilT, was en'ch'd in 
his memory. Ho married in 1882 Sarah 
Katherine, eldest daughter of W. Wills of 
Wyldo (h’cen, m^ar Birmingham. Siio sur- 
vived him without issiu^, and \vas granU'd 
in 1902 a civil list pimsion of 76/. a year. 

[John. Viriamu Jones and oth(*r Mi'morics, 
by Prof. E. B. Poulton (with'portrait), 1910; 
'Iho Times, 4 Juno 1901 ; Nature, 13 Juno 
I(K)1 ; AI]>inc Journal, Feb. 1902.J R. S. 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819- 
19 U), geologist and paleontologist, born 


as professor of physics and mathematics. \ in AVood Street, (Jhocapside, liondon, on 


In June 1883 ho was selected as tho first j 1 Oct. 1819, was tho son of John Jones, 
principal of the University Ck)llegc of South ! .silk merchant and throwster (a dc.scendant 
Wales at Cardiff, and in a few years ! of tho old Powys family of North Wales), 


cfillocted the sura of 70,000/. for building, 
obtaining a grant of tho site from the 
corporation. From that time much of 
his energy was devoted to tho movement 
for creating a national university of Wales, 
and when tho charter was granted in 1893 
ho became the first vice-chancellor of tho 
new Welsh University. In this capacity 
ho had a preponderating influoiico in 
detennining the course of studies in the 
arts and sciences, and in giving tho new 
university’s degrees a standard value. 

His position in tho scientific world was 
one of high promise and of substantial 
acliievcmcnt. His researches were mainly 
directed towards the precise determination 
of electrical and physical standards, and 
to tho construction of measuring instru- 
ments which should satisfy tho utmost 


I by his wife Rhoda Burberry of Coventry. 

I Jones was educated at privaf ;0 schools, first 
at Taunton, where Ids father conducted 
a part of his business, and afterwards at 
Ilminster, where he began to take interest 
in geology, collecting ammonites and other 
fossils from tho stone- beds of the Upper 
and Middle Lias, then largely quarried in 
the neighbourhood. In 1835 he was 
apprenticed to Hugh Norris, surgeon, at 
Taunton, but owing to Norris’s death his 
apprenticeship was completed with Dr. * 
Joseph Bunny at Newbury, Berkshire, 
in 1842. There ho carried on geological 
researches, results of which were published 
in papers on tho geological history of 
Newbury (1854),' and the geology of tho 
Keiinet Valley (1871). During tho years 
1842-50 he was engaged os a m^ical assist- 


demands of engineering theory. His first ant, chiefly in London, and continuing his 
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natural history studios, ho ^avo special 
attention Avith the aid of th(j microscope 
to the foraminifcTa and cntomostriusa, 
both recent and fossil. As a result of these 
c'.arly researches his ‘Monograph on the 
Cretaceous Kiitoniostraca of hhijj;land * wiis 
published in 1841), and in courscj of time 
ll(^ hecaiiK' the leading authority in Britain 
on the eiitoniostracaii orders of jdiyllopoda 
and ostracoda, as well as on the forainini- 
fora. 

In ISol .[ones was apiK)inted assist- 
ant secretary of the (Geological Society, 
then at Somerset House, where his most 
important duty was the editing of the 
society's ‘(Quarterly .lournal,’ work Avhich 
he carried out with the utmost zeal and 
pn^usion. As an editor, and in the know- 
ledge h(^ ae(piired of g(‘ol(»gical biblio- 
graphy, he (excelled. After the death of 
(ii(hM)n Algernon Mantell (q. v.] he editcxl 
th(< Ilrd edition of that iiuthor’s ‘(Geological 
Excursions round the Isle of Wight’ (18.54), 
the 2nd edition of the ‘Medals of (‘rcation’ 
(1851), and the 7th ixlition of the ‘ Wonders 
of (Geology’ (2 vols. 18,57 8). 

In 18.58 lu5 became lecturer on geology, 
and in 1802 professor, at the Royal Military 
College, and afterwards at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst, resigning his j)ost at the (Geo- 
logical Society in 1802, when he took up 
residence at i'arn borough. He retired in 
1880 on (he abandommmt by (Ihj military 
authorities of the teaching of geology. 

During his residence in llamf)shire, ;ind, 
aft IT his retirement, in London lui eoiitiniuxl 
his researches on mierozoa, contributing 
many papers, some, in conjunction Avitli 
H. 13. Brady, H. B. Holl,,J. W. Kirkby, and 
W. K. Barker, to the ‘ (Juarterly .lournal 
[»f the (Geological Society,’ the ‘Annals 
and Magazine of Natural llistory,’ tli<i 
•R(q)orts of (he BritisJi Association,’ and 
the ‘(Geological Magazine.’ He edited 
the ‘ Reliquiae A(iuitanicie ’ of E. Ltirtet 
and H. (Ghristy (1875), and, with much 
juldition and revision, the 2nd edition of 
F. Dixon’s ‘(Geology of Sussex’ (1878). 
He utilised his extensive knowledge by 
}>ublishing useful summaries of information 
with original observations on quartz, 
tiint, &c. (1870), on the antiquity of man 
(1877), on peat and peat bogs (1880), 
on chalk and tiint (1885), on the 
history of the sarsens (1886, 1901), on 
the plateau implements of Kent (1894); 
articles contributed to the ‘ Proceedings of 
the (Geological Association’ and to local 
scient ific societies and field clubs. In South 
African geology ho was keenly intcrcsteil ; 
he mastered the literature, wrote many 
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articles and reviews on the subject, and 
rendered much help to A. G. Bain and 
other pioneers in that country. Ever ready 
to give assistance to others, lie counted .as 
recreations the editing of friends’ papers 
and correcting proofs. 

.Jones was elected F.R.S. in 1872, and in 
1890 the Lyell medal was awarded to him 
by the council of the (Geological Society. 
He was president of the (Geologists’ Asso- 
ciation 1879-81, and president of the geo- 
logical section of the British Association at 
GardifT in 1891, Avhen he gave an address 
on coal. 

Sturdy in build, but beloAv the average 
height, he was cheery in disposition and 
full of humour, and as a lecturer clear and 
fluent. During the later j'^ears of his life 
he resided at Chesham Bois, where ho died 
on 1.5 April 1911, ami was buried. 

He married twice: (1) Mary, daughter of 
William Harris of (Sharing, Kent, wlu) had 
a fine collection of chalk fossils; they iiad 
issue, two sons and three daughters ; the 
eldest son, William Rupert, became assist.- 
ant librarian to the Gtxdogical ^Society; 
(2) (JJiarlotte Ashbiirnham, daughter of 
Are.hibald Archer (an iimtructor in portrait- 
painting in the Royal Acadtany schools), 
by whom he luul two sons and three 
daughters. His widow was granted a civil 
list pension of ,50/. in 1912. 

His published Avorks inchuh; the following 
monogra])hs issued by the Balonontograph- 
ical Society ; on ‘ Cretaceous l^ntomostraca ’ 
(1849; supp. with Dr. (G. .T. Hinde, 1890); 
‘Tertiary Entomostraca’ (1856; supp. Avith 
C. 1). Sherborn, 1889); ‘Fossil Estheri;e 
(I8(>2); ‘ Foraminifera of the Crag’ (1866 
and 1895-7); ‘Carboniferous Bivalved 
Enbunostraca,’ Avith Dr. (G. S. Brady 
(1874); and ‘ Bala3ozoic Bhyllo])oda,’ Avith 
Dr. Henry WoodAvarrl (1888). 

[Hiogra])hy (with jiortrait) in Geol. Mag., 
Jan. 189.5 ; Supp. notice, Avith portrait, on 
90th birthday, ibid. Nov. 1909; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1899; obit, by H. B. W. 
Natiirt', 27 April 1911. The best published 
portrait is in Life and Tjotters of Sir .Joseph 
Prest\uc h, 1899, p. 376.1 II. B. W. 

JONES, WILIJAM WEST (1838-1908), 
archbishop of Capetown, born at South 
Hackney on 11 May 1838, Avas t he sixth and 
youngest son of Edward Henry Jones, wim? 
merchant, of Mark Lane, by his AAdfo Mary 
Emma Collier. From Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Avhich ho entered in April 1845, 
ho passed in 1856 as a foundation scliolar 
to St. John’s College, Oxford. He took a 
second class in classical moderations in 
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1858, but owing to ill-health from over- 
work was u liable to take honours in the 
final schools, and was given an honorary 
fourth both in the final classical school and 
in mathematics. From 1851) until his 
marriage in 1879 ho wtus fellow of St. John's, 
and was made an honorary fellow of the 
college in 1893. He griuiuated B.A. in 
18()0, proce(‘d(?d M.A. in 18(53, J5.l>. in 
18(59, and was lUJidc an hon. ll.Jl. on being 
consecrated a bishop in 1874. Ordained 
deacon in 1S61 and priest in 1802, he was 
licensed t-o iho curacy of St. Matthew's in 
the- ( Jity Read, and from 1864 to 1874 hehl 
the living (in the gift of his colh^ge) of 
SummiTtow ii on the outskirts of Oxford. ; 

He was })reacher at the old VVliiUv 
liall Chapel (1870-2), and rural dean of 
(Jxford (1871 -1). On 17 May 1874 Jones 
was conseerat(jd in Westminster Abbey, 
bishop of (Jaixdowii, in succession to 
Robert Cray [q. v.J, first bishop of (Ja|)C- 
town and metropolitan of South Africa. 
Jones accepted the diflicult post only (>n 
the urgent advice of Samuel Wilberforce, 
bishoi) of Oxford, with whom ho was 
in cordial relations {(ruardiaHy 27 May 
1908), The protracted conllict botwetui 
(fray and Rishop Coleiiso [q. v.] as t<o the 
South African church’s independence of the 
(.Jhurch of England was still a living issue 
on tJones’s appointment. Hut when at his 
consecration ho took the oath of allegiances 
to A. 0. Tait, aichbishop of Canterbury, 
he and the archbishop signed Ji document 
which safogiiardetl the iiKlependent rights 
and privileges of t-lio South African church. 
The thirty-four years of .Jones’s episcopate 
were years of constant war of rjxces in 
South Africa. Hut he sknwlily sought to 
encourage petico in both church and state 


wntliout sacrificing principles or concealing 
his own view's. In 1 897 t he see of Capet i nvn 
was elevated to the dignity of an arch- 
bishopric. A strong high churchman and 
a member of the English Church Union, 
by virtue of his simplicity of character, 
courtesy, bonhomie, business aptitude, and 
dignified presence. Jones W'on the respect 
and friendshif) of English and Uiitch, liigh 
church and low cluircli. 

At the close of the Hoer war in 1902 ho 
took part in the great p(‘ace thanksgiving 
servic<? at Pretoria, and W'a,s busy at his 
death in raising fiiiitls for tlu; conqjetion of 
the Anglican i‘atlu*(lral at Capetow'ii, in 
memory of those w'ho had fallen in the war. 
Early in 1908 he came to England to 
.attend iha Lamlxq h conference, and died at 
the Li'zard on 21 May 1908; he was buried 
in Holywell cemetery, Oxford, thc! third 
archbishop to Ix^ buri(Ml at Oxford, the 
other two being Laud and Juxon, all three 
members of St. John’s College. He married 
ill 1879 Emily, ilauglitor of John Allen of 
Altrincham, (Cheshire, and iwul two sons. 

A portrait by (./harles Wi'llington Fiirsc, 
A.R.A., is in tlie possession »)f his widow, 
and another by Williiim Orpen, A.R.A., 
is in the hall of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
A third by Mr. C. H. 1’ln>m])son is in the. 
Diocesiin (’ollegc*, Capetown ; and a fourth 
by Mr. Tennyson C»olc‘ in the l)ioc(\saii 
library, (>a,|)(‘tow'n. A recumbent statue- 
by Mr. Hartwoll is in the memorial chapel 
of the catluxlral at Ca|Kitown. 

[Anglo- African Wlio’s Who, 1907 ; 'riicj 
'rimes, 22 May 1908 ; Ciiardian, 27 May H)08 ; 
(.'a|H.? Church Monthly, Juiuj and July 1008; 
Wirginaii’s History of th(5 English (-hurch 
and People in South Africa 1805 ; private 
infurinatioii.] C. P. L. 
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KANE, ROBEJIT ROMNEY (1842- 1 hoiioriiry dogrrro of J.L.1). HcwiMinf! a 
1902), writer on Irish land law, born at | member of Lincoln’s Inn, he studied law 
Cracctield, Rlackrock, county Dublin, on | in ixmdon in the chambers of an eminent 
28 Oct. 1842, was eldest son of Sir Robert | conveyancing lawyi^r, W. H. (J. Hagshawe, 
Kane [q. v.], first president of the Queen’s j and in 18(55 he graduated LL.H. with 
College, Cork. His mother, Katherine, | honours in Ixmdon University. Heing 
daughter of Henry Daily, of Berkshire, and | called to the I rish bar the sam(5 year 
niece of Francis Daily [cp v.], president | ho w'ont the Munster circuit and sot)n 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, wrote ! enjoyed a g(^od practice. In 1873 ho 
(before her marriage) a well-known ‘ Irish | was appointed professor of equity, juris- 
Flora.* After attending Dr. Quinn’s private * prudence, and international law at the 
school in Harcourt Street Kano passed to i King’s Inns, and, acquiring the reputation 
Queen’s College, Cork, whence he graduated ' of an authority on Irish land legislation, 
M A. in 1862, and received in 1882 tho ; ho was in 1881 appointed a legal assistant 
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conirriissionor under the Land Law Act of 
that year. Ho retained that post till 1892, 
when he was made eounty court judge for 
the united counties of Kildare, Carlow, 
Wexford and Wicklow. 

Kano collaiM)nited with Francis Nolan, 
Q.C., in an adniirahle treatise on the 
* Statu tc3 Law of Landlord and Tenant in 
Ireland ’ (1892). But the whoki sul)j(ict of 
Irish history, literature, and antiquities 
appeakid lo him. He was a member of 
the Koyal Irish Academy, a fellow of the 
Koyal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
for many years one of the two honorary 
secretaries of the Royal Dublin Society, 
and a trustee of the National Library of 
Ireland. His edition of ‘ Lectures on Irish 
History,’ by his friend A. (1. Richey | q. v.J, 
published in 1887 under the slightly mis- 
leading title of ‘ A Short History of the 
Irish JVopl(5,’ displayed wide reading, ripe 
judgment, and independence. After some 
years of feeble health he died at his resi- 
dence, 4 k’itzwilliam Place, Dublin, on 
26 March 1002. 

Kano married on 29 Dee. 1875 Ellinor 
Louisa, second daught(T of David ColTey, 
taxing master in chancery, by whom he 
ha<l two sons and three daughters. The 
elder son, Harold, lieutenant in the 1st 
bat lalion of tho’^South Lancashire regiment, 
fell in the Boer war while lighting against 
great odds on the summit of Mount 
It ala on 26 Sept. 1901 (Irish Timeb\ 4 Oct. 
1901). 

I Information from Kane’s lifelong friend 
and brother-in-law, Mr. Vakntim^ ,T. Cop- 
]jinger, Dublin ; The 'I’inuis, 28 March 1902; 
Ann. Reg. R. D. 

KEAY, JOHN SEYIMOUR (18:19-1909), 
Anglo-Indian politician, born at IlathgaU*, 
Linlithgowshire, on 30 March 1839, was 
;\'ounger of the two sons of John Keay ((/. 
15 .Inly *1841), minister of the Church of 
t Scotland, of Bathgat-e, by liis wife Agnes 
Straiton (d. 3 June 1804). Educated at 
Madras College, St. Andrews, Keay was 
a p]ir('nticed in 1856 to the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, Jind in 1862 went to India to 
manage brandies of the Government Bank 
of Bengal, which was recently started to 
develop the cotton trade Ixitween India 
and England. He next entered the service 
of Sir Salar Jung, minister of Hyderabad. 
Aftc.‘r a successful public career he opened 
a private banking and mercantile business 
at Hyderabad, and founded the cotton 
spinning and weaving mills now known 
as the Hyderabad (Deccan) Spinning and 
Weaving Co. Ltd. ; ho remainc^d a dSector 
of the company until his death. 
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After twenty years 'm India Keay 
returned to Kngland in 18S2, and busily 
engaged in both home and Indian jiolitics. 
In an exhaustive treatise entitled ‘ Spoiling 
the Egyptians, a Tale of Shame told from the 
Blue Books’ (1882, three editions) he warmly 
protf‘sted against the claim of the Indian 
government to the province of Berar in 
ilydf'rahad, and his voluminous protest 
was loudly iijiheld by the radical party in 
England (ef. Jf. M. Hyndman’s Record of 
an Adventurous fAfe, 1911, p. 170). Ho 
sympathised with the nati\'e Indian cry 
for a larger share in the go\'ernmcnt, and 
was a member of the British committee 
of the Indian National Congress. In 
‘ Th<3 Great- Imj)erial l)ang(*r : an Imiiossible 
War in tlic near Future’ (1887) he d(^prc- 
eated the fear of war with Russia, and 
discussed with first-hand knowlcxlge the 
Afghan frontier question. As an advanced 
lilsTal, h(3 unsuccessfully contested Wt^st 
N<nvingtoJi at the general election in 
Feb. 1886, hut he won a seat at the bye- 
election for Elgin and Naim on 8 Oct. 1889. 
K(*ay constantly intervened in the debates 
on the land purchase bill of 1890, concerning 
which lie piiblislicd an (‘laborale * Exposure,* 
and won the reputation of a boro (cf. Luoy, 
Diary of t^alubwry Parliament^ 1892, p. 371 
s('q., with sketch portrait by Harry Fiimiss). 
He was re-cdected at the general clce.tion 
of 1892, but was defeated after a close 
conk»st in that of .July 1895, and was 
again unsuccessful in the Tamworth division 
of Warwickshire in January 1006, when ho 
attiwked tariff reformers in ‘ The Fraud 
of the Protection Cry.’ Ho had a country 
H'sidencc at Minchinhampton, Glouccster- 
sliire, and was president of the Stroud 
(Gloucestershire) JilKTal club. He died on 
27 Juno 1909 at liis London residence, 44 
Bassett Road, North Kensington, and his 
remains were cremated at Goldcr’s Green. 

He married on 22 Oct. 1878 “"Nina, 
second daughter of William Canio Vivian 
of Penzance. She died on 16 Jan. 18815, 
leaving two daughters. A caricature by 
‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1 892). 

ITho Times, 29 .Time and 24 Aug. 1909; 
Tinlia, 2 .Inly 1909, p. 3 ; Thacker’s Indian 
Din^ctory, 1910; Gloucester .Journal, 28 Aug. 
HK)9; Linlithgowsliiro Gazette, 2 .July 1909) 
Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 1889-95; Dod*8 Pari. 
Companion, 1890; Debrett’s House of Com- 
mons ; F. H. McCalmont, Pari. Poll Book, 
1910, pt. 2, 81; Who’s Who. 1909; Brit. 
Mus. Cal. ; jirivate information.] G. W. 

KEETLEY, CHARLES ROBERT 
BELL (1848-1909), stirgoon, born on 
13 Sept 1848 at Grimsby, was son of Robert 
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Keetley by his wife (born VVaterland). 
Both his fatliiT and mother camo of a 
st'afarina; stock. His fathi‘r, a .shij)buildcr 
and a mayor ol Grimsby, fell into linaneial 
straits. .s.m, who was mainly brought 

up by his grandparents and by his undo, 
T. B. Keetli-y, a medical practitioner of 
(irimsby, was oducaied at Brown(‘’s school 
there, and aeled as ‘ surgery lielp * or 
unartided aj)prontico to his undo during 
the last years of his school life. He then 
attendi*d tlu* lectures on botany and 
anatomy at tlio Hull school of modieine. 
Ho entered Si. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
1871, matriculated at the London Univer- 
sity, and in 1874 obtained tlus two gold 
medals at the intermediate examination in 
medicine, one for anatomy, the other for 
organic chemistry, rnatc'ria mcdica, and 
pharmaceutical chemistry. Ho took no 
d(;gn‘<‘. He was admitted INI . R .C.S. England, 
and E.Pv.O.S. in 187G. H<^ became L.K.C.P. 

in 18715. Afitn’ serving in 1875 as hoiiso- 
.surgeon to tlu^ Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham, and taking general practice at Bungay • 
in Suffolk, he was from 1876 to 1878 an * 
assistant demonstrator of anatomy in the 
medical scJiool of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

In 1878 he was elected assistant surgeon 
at the W<‘st London Hospital, and with 
this hospital he was associated until his 
death. During his thirty years’ service, 
and mainly by his advice, the hospital grew 
from a small suburban venture into a great 
charity, to which was attached a post- 
graduate mctlical school of the first im- 
])or(,ance. At the outset Keetley intro- 
duced into the wards and operating theatre 
Uie antiseptic methods of modern surgery 
before they had been adopted to any great 
extent by the other hospitals in London. 
11(5 advocated the operation of appendico- 
tomy and wrote a valuable handbook on 
orthopaedic surgery (London, 1600). In 1882 
ho was foremost in founding, and was tho ; 
first president of, the West London Medico- j 
Chirurgical Society. He also originated 
and organised with Mr. Herbert Chambers 
an army medical civilian reserve, which 
was afterwards merged into tho territorial 
force as tho Thiid London General Hos- 
pital corps. 

A slight but incurable deafness and 
want of business aptitude hampered 
Keetley’s professional success. A keen 
athlete in early life, he was well known 
as a football player, boxer, and oarsman; 
he was a skilful artist and caricaturist 
with pen and pencil, and had a gift for 
impromptu rhymes. He died on 4 Deo. 
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1009 at Brighton, and was buried in Kensal 
Given c<‘mctery. 

He marrM Anna, daughter of Henry 
Holmes Long of the East India Company, 
but bad no children. 

Keetley, who was co-tnlitor of the 
‘Annals of Surgery,’ vols. i.-xiv. (London 
and New York, IS8.5-01), published: 
1. ‘The Stud(mt’s (hiide to tho Medical 
IVofession,’ 1878; 2nd edit. 1885. 2. ‘An 
Index of Surgiuy,’ 1881 ; 4th edit. 1887- 
.3. ‘ Orthopaxlic Surgery ; a Handbook,* 
1900. 4. • Kalk»s. A 'rrealis** on the Scien- 

tific Culture of Bersonal Bt'auly and Ihb 
Cure of Ugliness,* 188.3; this work deals 
wil h th(‘ influence of Hellenic eultui*c on the 
world’s idi*al of beauty, and in it Ket^tk'y 
anticipated some of tlu' ideals of the later 
eugenics school. 

[Lancet, 1001), vnl. 2, p. 1788 (with jiortniit) ; 
Brit. Med. .journal, lUOl), vol. 2, p. 1721 
(with })ortrait) ; West London Medical 
.journal, .January 1910; ‘In Momoriani 
C. B. Keetley,’ hy llerbiat W. Chambers 
(with ])orirait) ; additional information 
kindly given by Dr. (1. S. Stejdienson of (ireat 
(Irimshy; ixTsonal knowledge.] i)’A. 1*. 

! KEKEWICTI, Sib ARTHUR (1832- 
I 1997), judge, born on 26 July 1832 at Bea- 
more, Exeter, was second son of Samuel 
3’rohawke Kekewich of Iteainore, the licad 
of an old Devonshire bimily, and M.B. for 
' Exeter in 1 826 and for South IJevon in 18.58, 
by his first wife Agatha Maria Sophia, 

’ daught er of John Langston of Sarsilen, 
Oxfordshire. His elder brother Treliawke 
Kf‘kewich (1823-1909) took a prominent 
part ill Devonsliire alTairs. Sir George 
William Kekewich, formerly permanent 
I secretary of the board of education and M.B. 

I for Exeter (1906-10), was liis half-brother, 

! and Major-general Sir Robert KekcwieJi, 

I K.C.B., tho defender of Kimberley, was Ids 
! iiepliew. Educated at Eton and at Balliol 
College, O.xford, where lie matriculated 
on 11 March 1850, Arthur Ki‘kewich was 
placed in the second class by tho mathe- 
matical moderators in 18.52, and graduated 
B.A. in 1854 with a first class in litorm 
humaniores and a second in the final school 
of mathematics. In the same year ho was 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter College, 
which he held until his marriage on 23 Sept. 
1858, witli Marianne, daughter of James 
William Freshficld. He proceeded M.A. 
in 1856. Having entered as a student at 
lincoln’s Inn on 8 Nov. 1854, he was called 
to the bar on 7 Juno 1858. His connection 
through his wife with the great firm of 
Freshtield & Son, solicitors, gave him an 

00 
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excellent start, and brought him at an early 
period in his prolessional eareer the post 
of junior standing counsel to the Bank 
of England ; for many years he w as in the 
enjoyment of one of the largest junior 
jiract ices at f lie (‘hancery bar. He was made 
Q.C. on 4 May IS77, and a Ixmcher of his 
inn on 4 July I SSI. Though he ^xissesseda 
sound knoAvIedge of law and practice, he 
provi'd delicicnt in the (pialities of a leader. 

never obtained a linn footing in any one 
of tlie chancery eourls, and liis business 
dwindled to very modest proportions, 
lie iinsueeessfully eontesl(‘d, in the con- 
seivative inlen\st, (Joventry in 1880 and 
Barnstaple in ISSb. There was some sur- 
j)ris(' in JJneoln’s Tnn when on tlie retirement 
of Vice-CJianeellor Bactm [q. v.] in Novem- 
ber 1886, Kekewieh was appointed by Lord 
Ilalsbiii y to fill t he vacancy, and he received 
ili(‘ honour of knighthood early in the 
following year. On the bench Kekewieh 
.^how(‘d an expedition and despatch not 
usuall}" associated with proceedings in 
Chancery ; lu* had a thorough know- 
ledge of the minutia* of erpiity ])ractice, 
and was es|}ecially conversant with the 
d(‘tails arising out of tlie administration 
of estates in ehanc<‘ry. .But liis quiek- 
ne.ss of i)eree])tion and his celerity in 
decision wert; apt to impair the accuracy 
of his judgments, and lie failed to kt^o]) 
suHicii'iitly in control a natural tendency 
to exuberance of speech. iMost kindly 
and courteous in private life, he was 
apt to be irritable on the bench. His 
judgments vorfj appi'uled against with 
uncomplimentary frequency, and though 
hi^ was occasionally avenged by the House 
of Lords, it was his lot to be reversed in the 
(;uurt of J 4 J])cal to an extent wliich would 
have been disconcerting to a judge of less 
sanguine temperament. Several of his 
juniors on the bench whtc promotc'd over 
his head to the court of ajijieal; but by the 
legal profession his .shriwvdness, sense of 
duty, find determination to administer justice 
with the minimum of delay were fully 
recognised. He died after a very short 
ilhiess on 22 Nov. 1907 at his house in 
Dcvonsliirc Plaeo ; there were no arrears 
in Ills court, and he had sent, a day or 
two before his death, liis only two re- 
served judgments to bo read by one of his 
colleagues. He was burled at Exminstcr 
near Exeter. Kekewieh was a strong 
churchman and conservative. A man of 
fine physique and active habits, a keen 
shot and fisherman, he became in his la|;er 
years an enthusiastio golf-player. Ifis 
wife with two sons and five daughters 


survived him. A caricature by ‘»Spy’ 
ap[)earcd in ‘ Vanity h'air ' in 1895. 

j'riio 'rimes, ‘2',l Nov. 1997 ; pcrsoiiiil know- 
letlge.] J. B. A. 

KELLY, MARY ANNE, ‘ EVA ’ (1826 - 
1910), Irish poetess. [fSec und(T 
O’DoifjaiTV, Kevin Izon.] 

KELLY, WILLIAM (1821-1996). Ply- 
mouth brother and biblical critic., only s»>ii 
of an Ukster squire, w'as born at Millisle, 
CO. Down, ill May 1821. liis only sister 
married a (-anadian cloigyman. He was 
educated at Downpatrick and at I'rinity 
ColIeg(‘, hublin, where b<* graduated B.A. 
with the highest honours in classics. Ldt 
fatherlt‘.ss at an early age, Ikj became tut«)r 
in t lic^ family of the then S(‘igneur of Sark. 
Thougli lie was brought up as a jirotestant 
churchman he hail leanings to Pusoyism, 
but b(“camo a Plymouth brother in 1811, 
.and .shortly after left Sark fc»r (hieniscy. 
At the age of twenty-four he met John 
Nelson Darby [q. v.], llui founder of the 
Darby ites (a seceding seel- of the Plymouth 
bretliren), became Darby's ebii^f licaitcnant, 
and edittsl bis (iollected writings (J4 vols. 
1867-8J). In 1879 Kelly sui>portod Dr. 
Edward Cronin, who was i‘XC()mmuiiicated, 
in bis dispute with Darby on a (juestion 
of church discipliiio. Kcily’and liis [larty 
maintained the superiority of individual 
conscience over church control in matters 
not fundamental, but they remained true to 
all of Darby’s narrow' doctrinal views except 
as to the baptism of infants. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon said of Kelly that be 
w’as ‘ born for the universe,’ but ‘ narrowed 
his mind by Darbyism.’ 

After nearly thirty 3 a'ars (1844-71) in 
Cuernsey, Kelly spent liis last tliirtj^-live 
years at Blaekheatli. Ho died at The I<"irs, 
Denmark Road, lOxelcr, on 27 March 1906, 
and was buried near his second wife in 
Charlton cemetcTy. Ho' married ( I ) Miss 
Montgomery, of Guernsey; (2) I^Iizabeth 
Emily {d. 1884), daughter of H. Gipps, 
rector of »St. Peter’s, Hereford. 

Shortly before his death Kelly presented 
his library of 15,000 volumes to the town 
of Middlesbrough. 

Kelly was a prolific w riter and lecturer on 
scriptural subjects. From 1848 to 1850 he 
edited the ‘ Prospect ’ and from 1857 to his 
death the ‘ Bible Treasury ’ (still in progress), 
periodicals devoted to the discussion of 
scriptural topics from the ultra-prototant 
point of view. From 1854-6 he contributed 
tQ the ‘Christian Annotator,’ for Avliich 
S^uel Prideaux Tregellos [q. v.] and Philip 
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Henry Gosso ff]. v.] also wrote. As editor | 
ho oaiue into < oritaot willi theologians of 
every .school t)l tliought, with J)eaii Alfonl 
fq. V.], Prmcipal Thom<us Oharles Kdwartls 
[q. V. iSuppl. IJ, .and others. Hi.s writing.s dis- 
played mueli logical faculty. A keen crilic 
and controversi.ilist, and an nneompromis- 
ing o])ponent all forma of Iiigher biblical 
criticism, ho obtained a wide reputation 
as a scholar. His critical Greek text of 
the ‘Kevelafion of St. John,’ 1860 (the 
first Greek Avoik printed in (fuern.s('y), met 
with the warm approv«al of Heinrich von 
Kwald, tlie Gei man theologian. 

lli.s published works, whose titles fill 
four pages of the British Mu.seum cata- 
logue, include : 1. ‘ The Book of Hevelation, 
translated from the Greek,’ 1849. 2. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Jlook of Kevelation,* 1801. 
,*1. ‘Lectures on the Second Coming and 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ,’ 1805. 4. ‘Lec- 
tures on the New Testament Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit,’ 1807 ; new edit. 1900. 
5. ‘On the CJospel of Matthew,’ 1808. 0. 

‘Lectures introductory to the Study of 
the IVntatcueh . . . ,’ 1871. 7. ‘ Isaiah ex- 
j)ounded,’ 1871; new edit. 1897. 8. ‘Lec- 
tures on the Karlier Historical Books of the 
Old Testament,’ 1874. 9. ‘ Elements of 

Prophecy,’ 1870. 10. ‘In the Beginning, 

and the Adamic Earth,’ 1891; revised 
edit. 1907. 11. * The Gosj)el of John ex- 
pounded,’ 18tl8. 12. ‘The Revelation 

expounded,’ 1901 ; Jrd edit. 1904. 13. 

‘ God’s Inspiration of the Scriptures,’ 1903. 

I'rho 'l’im(\s, 31 March 1900 ; Memories 
of the Life and Last Days of William Kelly, 
by llcyman Wreford, 1900 (Avith portrait) ; 
E. E. Whitfic'ld on Plymouth Brethren 
and William Kelly, in Sehalf- Herzog’s Reli- 
gious Kncyclopjcdia, now edit. 1908-11 ; 
W. Blair Neatby’s History of the Plymouth 
Brethren, 2nd edit. 1902 ; William Kelly 
as a "I’heologian in Expositor, 7th ser. No. 17 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information supplie.d by Mr. 
r. E. Rac(i, of Pateriiost(‘r Row. | W. B. O. 

KELVIN, first Bakon. [Sco Thomson, 
Sjk Wii-iJAM (1824-1907), man of science.] 

KEMBALL, Sib ARNOLD BURROWES 
(1820-1908), general, colonel commandant 
royal artillery, born in Bombay on 18 Nov. 
1820, was one of five sons of Surgeon-general 
Vero Shaw Kemball, of the Bombay medical 
staff, by his wife Marianne, daughter of 
Major-general Shaw, formerly of the Black 
Watch. Kcmball’s brothers did good ser- 
vice in Ihe Bombay presidency: George 
and Alick in the !&)mbay cavalry, Vero 
Seymour in the Bombay artillery, Charles 
Gordon in the civil service, rising to be 


I a judge of the supreme court, and John 
in the 26th Bombay infantry. Piissing 
through the Military College at Addiscombo, 
Arnold received his commission as a second- 
lieulenant in Iho Bombay artillery on 
1 1 Dec. 18.37. He serve<l in the first Afghan 
war AAith a troop of Bombay horse artillery, 
and Avas present at the storming and capture 
of Ghazni on 28 tlnly 1839 and at the 
snlxsequont occupation of Kabul. On the 
march hack to Bombay he took part in the 
capture of the fortress of Kholat. For this 
campaign he rt'ceived the medal. After his 
return to the. Bombay presichaicy he passed 
in the native languages, and Avas appointed 
assistant political agcMit in the Persian Gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of Avhich he remained 
from 1842 until the close of his military 
career in 1878. Kemball, Avho Avas pro- 
moted captain in 1851, took part in the 
Persian Avar of 1856-7, and Avas specially 
mentioned in the desi)atches of Sir James 
Outram [cp v.], Avho liad applied for his 
services. Lord Canning, the' governor-geiuTal 
of India, in general orders of 18 June 
1857 especially coinnK'iidcd his share in 
the brilliant (‘xpedition against Ahwaz. 
h’or the Persian caiiipaign Komhall n?ceiv(‘d 
a brevet majority, the C.B., and the lndia?i 
general ser\dce medal, Avith clasp for PtTsia. 
At tlu5 close of llie Avar Kcunhall n'sunu'd 
his political duties in the Persian Gulf, and 
two years later Avas appointed coiisul- 
g(‘jieral at Baghdad. In 1860 he Ix'camo 
lieut. -colonel, and in 186.3 attained the 
rank of colonel in tlu? royal artillery. In 
1866, on the extension of the order of the 
Star of India, ho became one of the first 
knights commander, and in 1873 ho Avas 
attached to the suite of tlie Shah of Persia 
during that monarch’s visit to h^ngland. 

In 1875 Kemball was nominated British 
delegjite on the international commission 
for delimiting the Turco-Persiaii fronti(;r, 
and on the outbreak of the Avar hetAveen 
Turkey and Servia he avjis appointed 
military commissioner Avith the Turkish 
army in the field. He was iwesent at all 
the operations in the vicinity of Nisch and 
Aloxinatz, and at the close of the campaign 
Avas nominated president of theintcrqational 
commission to delimit the frontiers betAveen 
Turkey and Servia. His intimate know- 
ledge of the Turkish language, added to hia 
imperturbable calmness under fire, endeared 
him to the Turkish soldiery. In tho spring 
of tho following year, on the outbre^ of 
the war with Russia, bo was transferred 
in bis former capacity to the Turkish amy 
in Asia. Tho Turush troops continued 
to show the fullest confidence in Ms iude* 
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luoni and gallantry, and fully approciatca 
liLs kindness to the woundt'd. W'^luTovor 
tho tight was holiest he was on ohservalioii 
(The Times. 20 July 1S78). TIk^ Russians 
were well aware of the veneration in 
which KcMuhall was held by the Turks, 
arul lik(; tlui Servians in the ])receding cam- 
paign were under tla* mistaken im]>rcssion 
tliat lie was in command of the Turkish 
fonr^'s. Aft(‘r th(? battle of Zewin J)iiz on 
10 JuiK' 1S77 a determined elTurt was made 
to captun^ him. (yossack j)ursuers were 
only thrown off aft(T an exoil ing chase 
of more than twcaity miles, and Kemball 
by a daring swim across tlie Araxes river 
f«)und sheltt^r in a Turkish camp. tto 
tirmly protesb'd against Kurdish atrocities, 
and at his insistence the 01 toman cojii- 
niander-in-chief took st(‘ps tosuf)pressthem. 

At the close of tlie liusso-'turkish war 
Kt'inball was made K.O.li. and was pro- 
mott‘d lieul.-g(‘n(Tal. The; Stdtan also Ix*- 
stowed on him the nu'dal for tin* campaign, 
lleoalleil to hhiglami, K.(‘niball was de- 
signated to he mililary advisca* to Lord 
Jk'aconstield’s special mission to tho 
Ikalin congress, but his uncompromising 
objeetkm to the cession of l>atum to Russia 
led to the withdrawal of this offer, and I 
lie was not aft(Twards emj)loyed. At the 
close? of the Russo-Turkish war he was 
(‘iitertained by tlui otlicers of the royal 
artillery at \\'‘oolwich. 

Kemball took a keen interest, in the con- 
struction of the t hen pr(»j('ct(‘d railway from 
(lonstantiiio])le to the Persian (tulf, .and 
Wiis more or less intimately bound up with 
till? Kuphrates Valley railway scheme (see 
Journal of the. Hoijal United Sercke Inslk 
lulion, June 187S). After his retirement 
from active si?rvic(; hi? w'jis prominently 
associated with Sir William itrackinnon 
[q. V. Hujipl. IJ and others in the develop- 
ment of Kiust Africa, and was one of the 
founders in 1888 and first chairman of tho 
Imperial East African Company. To his 
j)rescienco is mainly due the construction 
of the Uganda railway and tho sovereignty 
of Croat Britain over tho Eiust African 
Protectorate (see The Times, 20 Sept. 
1802 ). 

Kemball, who attained the rank of full 
general in Keb. 1880, died at his London resi- 
lience, 02 Lowndes Square, Knightshridge, 
on 21 Sept. 1908, and was buried in Kensal 
Creen cemetery. 11c married in 1808 his 
cousin, Anna Prances, third daughter of 
Al(‘xander Nesbitt Shaw of the Bombay 
civil service. His only daughter, Wynford 
Rose, married in 1902 Bentley Lyonel, tliird 
Ba^on Tollemachc. A tablet to his momojy 


has been ereeti'd in St. George’s garrison 
church, Woolwich, by his widow. A 
cartoon by ‘ Ajjc ’ was reproduced in 
‘ V'anity P.iir ’ in 1878. 

I'l'lie 'rimes, 10, Ian. and 21 June 187S,20Se])t. 
181)2, ami 22 Siqit. 1008; lIluslratiMl Londtju 
News, 21 July and 29 Scj)!. 1877 ; Journal 
Royal United Service Instil ut ion, June 1878 ; 
Sir F. (kildsniid. Life of Sir Jam(?s Oiitrain, 
1880; (h \V. IfimPs llishuy of the Persiiii 
War; (b I?. Norman’s Armenia and the 
Canipai-n of 1877, 1878; C. Williams, 'I’ho 
Armenian (Jampaign, 1878 : Royal Artillery 
Institution Le.Ulots, Oct. 1008 and Pi'b. 190!); 
Anioris memoria, privatelv jiriiited hv Ijadv 
Kembull. 1 ‘ 0. B. N. ‘ 

KPJMBLK, HENRY (1818-1907), actor, 
born in London on 1 June 1818, was son of 
Henry Kemble, captain of the 37th foot. 
Charles Kemble [q. v.] was his grand- 
fathi?r. Hii was oducateil by his aunt, 
Fanny Kemble fq. v. Sup])l. 1 1, at Bury St. 
Edmunds and King’s College school, Ijondon. 
In 180r> ho cnt-crcd the i)rivy council oftico, 
but ilevoled most of bis time to amateur 
theatricals. Yielding to tho hereditary 
bias, ho made his [>rofessioiial debut on 
the stage at tho Thoatn? Royal, Dublin, 
on 7 Oot. 1807, and for a year and a 
I half remained a minor member of Harris’s 
stock company there. Subsequently ho 
acted old men and character parts at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Scarborough, and 
Nowcast le-oii-Tyno. On 29 Aug. 1874 ho 

made his first appoar.anco in D)iid(m at 
Drury Lane, under Chatterton’s manage- 
ment, .as Tony Foster in a revival of ‘ Amy 
Uobsart.’ On 20 Sept, ho was tho original 
Pliilip of Franco in Ilalliday’s ‘ Richard 
Coour de Lion,’ and later was favourably 
received as Dr. Caius in ‘ Tlio Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ In 1875 he joined 
John Hare’s company at tho Court Theatre, 
and was seen to advantage as Dr. 
Penguin in ‘A Scrap of Paper.’ On 
30 Sept. 1876 ho appeared at tho Prince 
of Wales’s as Crossloy Beck in ‘ Peril,’ 
then beginning his long association and 
friendship with tho Bancrofts. Among 
his later characters hero were Dolly 
Spanker in ‘ London Assurance,’ Sir 
Oliver Surface in ‘ The School for 
Scandal,’ and Algio Fairfax in ‘ Diplomacy.’ 
On 27 Sept. 1879 he was the original Mr. 
Trelawnoy Smith in ‘ Duty,’ an adaptation 
by Albery from Sardou. 

Following the Bancrofts to the Hay- 
market, Kemble appeared there on the 
opening night of their management 
'31 January 1880) os Mr. Stout in ‘ Money/ 
and subsequently played Dr. SutclifTo in 
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a revival of ‘ School.* During the recess 
ho lour(‘(l Ihf' provinces with Miss Kllen 
Terry, returning to the llaymarket on 20 
Sept, to play Captain Mouser in a revival 
of Riiekstniie ^ ‘ l^ap Year.’ A few weeks 
later he playc'*! Sir Lucius O’^rrigger to the 
Bob Acres of John S. Clarke. On 26 Oct. 
1881 ho was the original Cranmer in 
W. S. HaU‘ig]i’s ‘ Queen and Cardinal,’ 
but the play proved a failure, and 
Kemble went for a time witli Mrs. Scoti- 
Siddons (the Anno Boleyn of tlie cast) 
into the provinces. On 15 Feb. 1882 ho 
rcappcMTCfl at the Court in two now char- 
acterisations— as the Rev. Mr. Jone,s in 
D. (b Boucie.iult’s adaptation ‘My Little 
Cirl ’ and Mr. Justice Bunby in Buniand’s 
farcical eoiin-dy ‘The Manager.* OIIkt 
original characters folloAved. On 20 July 
188”) lie played his old part of Mr. Snarl in 
‘ Masks ami Faces * at the Bancroft fare- 
wcl 

A variety of engagements of small 
importance occujiied him for the next 
iifti‘en years, during which ho was the 
original Mr. Barr on 5 Jan. 1888 in Robert 
Buchanan’s ‘ Partners ’ at the Ha 3 nnarket, 
wh(‘r(* lie r<*maine(l for some time, find he 
made an accejitablo Polonius at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, on 9 Sept. 1891, the 
occasioTi of (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
first j)erformanco of ‘Tlarnlct.' Subso- 
<tuentl.v joining Sir ITcrbert Beerbohm j 
Tree at Her Majesty’s, he was, on j 
1 Feb. 1902, the original Cte.««ippus in 
Stephen Phillips’s ‘ Ulysses.’ On 4 Nov. 
following he was seen to advantage at 
the Duke of York’s as the Farl of J<,oa.m 
in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ The Admirable 
Crichton.’ His last a])pearauce on the 
stage was made at the Criterion in 
April 1907 as Anrhibakl Coke in a revival 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s ‘ The Liars.’ 
On 17 Nov. following he died, unmarried, 
at Jersey. 

Kt‘mble was an excellent comedian, and 
revelled in .strongly marked character 
parts. His stout figure and somewhat 
short stature enhanced the comicality of 
his mien. Much beloved his associate.s, 
ho was affectionately known at the Garrick 
Club as ‘ TJie Beetle,’ duo to his early 
habit of wearing a long brown cloak with 
a large collar, >yhich lie pulled over his head 
in cold weather. 

[Pascoc’s Dramatic List ; Bancroft Memoirs ; 
Ellen Terry’s Story of My Life ; Dramatic 
Notes for 1881-6 ; William Archer’s Theatrical 
World of 1896 ; Charles Brookfield’s Random 
Reminiscences, 1902; Green Room Book, 
1908.] W. J. I.. 


KENSIT, JOTIN(l8r);i-1902), protestant 
agitator, honi in the (-ity of l^mdoii on 
12 Feb, 18511, w’as only son of John Kensit 
by Jiis wife Elizabeth Anno. Educahul 
at BisIio])sgato ward seJiools, he became, 
in 1868, a ehoir-boy at the church of St 
Lawrenei^ Jewry, under Benjamin Morgan 
Cowii^ [<|. V.], afterwards dean of Exefer. 
Ho .subsequently entered the warehonsci 
of Messrs. J. and R. Morley as draper’s 
assistant, but found tlie w'ork uncon- 
genial. About 1871 Jio ojioned a small 
stationer’s shop in East Road, Hoxton, 
and soon c?\tend(‘d bis business by becom- 
ing a snbqw.st master. From ah early age 
j bo wa,s interested in the cause of mili- 
tant prol(‘stantism, and actively engaged 
I in agitation against what be doemiHl 
j romanising tendencies in the Aiiglif:an 
church. In 1885 ho started the City pio- 
1 testant book dejiot in Paternoster Row. 

[ Tho booksho]) rapidly expanded into a 
publishing house. Profits were derived not, 

I only from evangelical sermons and ultra- 
protest ant jiainphlets but irom strongly 
anti-.sacM^’dotal ]mblications wbicJi (exposed 
regardless of (hjconim alleged jiroceduii? 
of tlio confessional, and j)araded isolated 
instanees of monastic asceticism as ])rael ices 
generally prcvak'ut in tho CJni?*ch of ICng- 
land. To advance bis views ho instituted 
and edit(‘d ‘ Tho Churcliman’s Magazine.* 
In 1800 tho Protestant Truth Society was 
founded, of which Kensit hecamo sc'crcJary. 
Sniiscriptions flowoil in, and tho credit of 
the society was not shaken by the attacks in 
the press on the failure of tlic^ sc^eretary to 
issue a balance sliecj, (Truth, 14 Feb. 1895). 
In 1894 aiifl again in 1897 K(‘n,sit was an 
unsuccessful candidate for tho London 
school hoard, 

TJic ecclesiastical agitation of 1898, 1899, 
and 1900, caused by the growth of ritualism, 
gave K(!nsit his oj>])Oit unity. He now 
organised a band of itiiK'iant young 
preachers, named ‘ Wiclithtes,’ w Jio created 
disturbances in ritualistic cliu relics through- 
out tlie country. In Jaiiiiaiy 1897 he 
tirst attained general notoriety liy jmhlicly 
objecting in the church of St. Mary-lo-Bow 
to the confirmation of Mandell Creighton 
[q. V. Snppl. IJ as bishop of London. 
Early in 1898 lie b(‘gan an organised anti- 
ritualist campaign in Ixmdon. Selecting 
St. Ethclhurga’s, Bisliopsgato, as tho object 
of an attack, ho qualifiotl liimsclf by 
re.sidenco as a parishioner, and frequently 
interruptc^d tlie services. On Good Friday 
1898 ho j^ro tested against tho adomtion 
of tho cross at St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gardens. He was fined 31 . for brawling 
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ill cliurdi, but was acqiiittod on tijifX'al to tlion at St. Mary’s . Osnott (115 Fc)). 

tlio Clcrkonwdl (iuar((;r sossions. Bishop till Christmas I.S3S). At an (^arly ago ho 
Croiglitoii forba(l(< Iho exlroino practices adopted tlie [irofession of totters and began 
to wliich Konait objoetod, but disregarded i writing y)roso and vers«-. At Christinas 
his threads of further interference. In the 1845, when only twonty-tA\o years of age, Jk^ 


same year at the Bradford chureli congress 
Kensit denounced tlie Ihsliop’a weakness. 

At tlio general (flection of lt)()() Kensit 
uiisuce(*.sKfully cont<*Ktc‘d Brighton as an 
independent conaorvative, and made the 
district the scone of fretpiont anti-ritnalist 
disturhanc(‘s. Tn 1901 ho again achieved 
prominence in London by his public pro- 
tests in tjio eliureh of St. Mary-le-Bow 
against the elections of Insliop ^Vinnirlgton- 
Ingram to the see of London, and of 
Charles Gore to that of Worcester. In the 
autumn of 1902 ho and liis followers trjiiis- 
ferred tlujir activities to Liverpo<d, where 
their propaganda excited violent out- 
bnuiks. After adilressing a nmoting at 
Claughton Hall, Birkenliead, K(‘nsit was 
Illuming to Liverpool, when a eliisel was 
flung ill him and scjvorely wounded him in 
the left- ey(‘-lid. Kensit was removed to 
tJio Liverpool Hoyal Infirmary, and died 
on 18 Get. 1902 of douhle ])ii(‘umonia, 
iin(!onneeted ^^'ifh tin? wound. Ifo w^as 
buritul in Hampsfead cemet(‘ry. John 
Maekeever, wlio was charged with Hinging 
tile oliiscl, was tried for manslaugJiter and 
ac({uittod at the Liverpool assizes on 
11* Deo. 1902. A sineero but narrow- 
minded fanatic, Kensit was unfittc^d by 
education and judgment to kuid tho pro- 
testant eaustj. On 14 Sefit. 1878 ho 
married Kdith Mary, daught(T of Alfi-ed 
Eves of the Corn Exehaiigtr, Mark l^aiu*, 
who survived him with two daughters and 
a sou, Mr. J. A. Kensit, who carried on 
Ins father’s propaganda. 

| J. (1. \Vil(Jox, John KcMisit, 1903 (])ortrait 
frontispii'co) ; J. Britten, A Prominent 
Protestant, 1899; Tho Times, and JJverfHiol 
Post, 9 Oct. 1902 ; CinireJiman’s Magazine, 
1892 and 1002; Loiiiso Creighton, Life of 
TMandell Oroighton, 1904, ii. 288 seq.] 

G. S. W. 

KENT, CHARLES, whoso full Christian 
naiiuxs were William Chaklks IMakk 
(1823-1902), author and journalist, born in 
London on 3 Nov. 1823, was eldest son in 
a family of five sons and two daughters 
of William Kent, R.N., and grandson of 
William Kent, captain K.N. fq. v.]. His 
mother was Ellen, only daughter of Charles 
''f fho vice-admiralty court, 
Demyrara, and sister of Charles Michael 
Baggs, Rom an catholic bishop [q. v.]. Both 
parents were Roman catholics, and Kent 
was educated fiipt at IMor ra>i!k, Bath, and 


succeeded William IT*ederiek Deacim [(|. v.| 
as editor of the ‘Sun,’ ;in evening news- 
paper, wliieli, founded in 1792 by William 
Pitt, had sunk into a struggling condition. 
Its polities had long bet ri liberal, and it 
advocated free trade. Since 1833 it was 
tho sole j)roperty of Munlo Young, wliose 
daughter Kent inarriod in 1853. In 1850 
Kent jnircliasod the paf)er of his future 
fatlier-in-law for 2024/. Kent itmiained 
both editor and ju’oprietor, but he. failed, 
despite his zeal and industry, to rostoie 
tho fortunes of the ])a])cr, which c.xjnred on 
28 Eel). 1871. 

The ‘ Sun ’ was one of (he fii'st journals 
to publish reviews of bool^s, and Kent was 
a voluminous contributor of these as well 
as of leading arfick'S. Some of his political 
sktdches were ])ul)lislied separately under 
pseudonyms. ‘The J)erl>y Ministry, by 
Mark Rocliester,’ appeared in 1858 and \yas 
reissued as ‘Conservative Statesnum ’ ; 

‘ Tlie Cladst one Co vernmen t, by A Timi plar,* 
followed in 1 8(>9. After bis coimi^ct ion willi 
the ‘Sun ’ oeaK(‘d, Kent edited, from 1874 
to 1881, tho ‘ Wecskly Register,’ a Roman 
cal hoi ic I )e]*iod ical. 

Meanwhile Kent was called to I lie bar 
at (he Middle Temple (10 June 1859), hut 
ho did not practise. He was busy seeking 
a literary reputalion in fields outside 
journalism. ‘ Catholicity in the Dark Ages, 
by ail Osoolian’ (1847) gave ]»romise of 
eiilightcmid learning. ‘ The Vision of Cagli- 
ostro, a Tale of tlie Eive Senses,’ which 
appearetl in ‘Blackwood’s’ in 1847, was 
reissiKid in the first s(?ri(\s of ‘ ’Pales from 
Bl.aekwood.’ His Ctarliesl independent vol- 
ume under his own name, ‘ Akitlieia, or the 
Doom of Myt hology ; with othoi’ Poems ’ 
(1850), sliowed poetic thought and feeling. 
One of tho poiuiis, ‘ Ijamartinc in EiJiruary 
[1818] ’ accidentally came to the notice of 
the French poet and statesman three years 
after its publication and drew from him 
an enthusiastic letter of gratitude. At tho 
same time Kent wrote largely for ‘ House- 
hold Words ’ and ‘ All tho Year Round,’ 
and eamo into intimate ^relations wit-h 
Dickens, tlie editor and projiriclor. To 
tho ‘ Now Monthly Magazine ’ Jio con- 
tributed ‘ Stereoscopic Cllinijises,’ twenty 
poems descriptive of as many English poets’ 
home life, beginning with Shakespearo at 
Shottery and ending with Wordsworth at 
Ryd^. .. Theso he coUeoted in 1862 as 
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‘ Dreamland : nr Poets in tlu‘ir IJauuls.’ 
IFe- weleoined Luiii'fellow to Enj^land ill a 
po(Mn whieli a])|)eared in ‘ 'rho Tiinos,’ 
ii July lS(iS. A enllecled edition of Kent’s 
‘ Poems ’ was jmljlislu'd in 1S70. 

Kent's liteiary ac(]iiaintanoe was largo. 
It early ineluded, besides Charles Dickens, 
L(!igh Uunt, l)oth the first and tlio see«»nd 
Lord byttoii, Charles Reade, Robert 
Drowning, (Ji arge Mereditli, and Matthew 
Arnold. Ib* caused Leigh Hunt’s line, 
‘ Write me as one that loves his fell(»\\'-men,’ 
to he ])laeed on Hunt’s tomb at Kcaisal 
(freen. Dickons wr(»te a letter to Kent 
within an liour of the novelist's d«‘ath 
(StJune, IS70), and Kent prescrib'd it to the 
British Museum in lS7h. Tlio first letter 
which he roioived from the second Lord 
Lyllon (4 July 18()fi) ho also juesented to 
the Museum in 18S7. 

His later y ears w’erc largely devoted to 
])rcparing pojiular compk^te c(litions of the 
works of grt'at writers. The collected works 
of Burns apjioarcd in 1874. In 1875 In; 
brought out a e(‘ntenary edition of T..amb’s 
works with a memoir W'hicli contained 
among other new facts an aiithc'ntic n'cord 
of Lamb’s relations with Fi'unces Maria 
Kell 3 % the actress, the information coming 
from Miss K(;lly lierself. There succeeded 
editions of Thomas Moore (1870), Ffither 
Prout (1881), besides ‘ Leigli Hunt as an 
Essayist. ’ (1888), the misec'llanoous W'orks of 
the first Loi’d Lyfion (12 vnh. Knebworth 
edition), ‘ The Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Lytton ’ (18811), and ‘The Humour and 
Pathos of Cha lies Dickenfi,’ 1 884. A litfwary 
curiosity called ‘ Corona Catholica. Dc; 
Li.'onis XIH assurnjdionc, epigramma in .W 
linguis’ (sill. 4lo, 1880), supplied trans- 
lations of an English epigram into fifty 
languages ; among tlu; many eminent 
scholars who sujipJied tho translations Avere 
INfax Mull(;r, wdio turned the epigram int<j 
Sanskrit, Prof. Sayce, who turned it info 
A.ssyrian, and Prince Lucien Donaparlc 
Avho rendered it in Basipic. The ]MS. of this 
comi)ilation is now in the British Museum. 

Kent received a civil list jiensioii of 100/. 
on 14 Jan. 1887. In his last years he was a 
frequenter of tho Athemeum Club, wliich ho 
join(;d in 1881. Ho AViis a contributor to 
t his Dictionary, Avriting among other articles 
those on Chatterton and diaries Reado. 
He died on 23 Feb. 1902 at Ids house at 
Campden Hill, and Avas buried at St. Mary’s 
catholic cemetery, Kensal Creen. 

Ho married in 1853 Ann (1824-1911), 
eldest daughter of Murdo Young of Ross, 
N.B. She wrote in youth several novels : 
‘Evelyn Stuart’ (3 vols. 1846); ‘Maud 


Hamilton’; ‘ The Oilborts of Ashton,’ and 
Avas a contributor to the press until 1900. 
She died in London on 10 Aug. 1911. She 
I was received into the Roman catholic church 
in 1851. She Jiad issue live sons and -two 
daughters. 

fq'ho 'rimes, 2f Kcb. lt)02 ; Biograph, 
I’eb. 1879: ( J rant’s Now s])a per Press, i. 330 
seq. ; Allibom*, Diet. Eng. Lit. Suppl. ; .1. 

Collins Francis, Notes hy tho Way, 1909; 
private information]. S. L. 

KENYON, GEOROE THOMAS (1840- 
1908), politician, sc^cond son of Lloyd 
Kt'iiyon, tldrd baron Kemyon, by his Avife 
(Jeorgina. daughter of Tliomas d<; (Jny, 
fourth baron Walsingham, aa^s born in 
Dmdon on 28 Dec. 1840. H<; Avas I'ducated 

at Harrow ( 1 854 00), entered ( Jhrisi Church, 
Oxford, in 1800, griMluatcd B. A. with second 
class honours in law and lustory in 1804, and 
proceed(;d M.A. in 1 870. In 1 809 lie became 
a barrister of tlio Middle Temple. Ho 
contested tho Dtmhigh boroughs iinsiiccess- 
fully as a consc'i vative in 1874 and 1880, 
hut Avon tlio seat in 1885 and held if. until 
1895, and again from 1900 to 1005. In 
1897 he stood unsuccossfully for East 
Denbighshire at a by<;-election. He pro- 
moil'd the Wn'xham and Ellesim're raihvay 
and AA^as its first eliairman (1891 1908). In 
1873 he }>uhlisli(‘d a life of Jiis ancestor, the 
first baron Kenyon (1732-1802). His chief 
interest Avas tho promotion of secondary 
and higher I'diication in Wales, and to his 
enliglilened zi'al was largely duo tho passing 
of tile Welsh Inteniic;diate Education Act of 
1889, which (;HtabIislH;d tho present cora- 
prelionsivc^ system of secondary schools in 
Wales. ’Flu; bill aaos introduced by Stuart 
(afterwards Lord) Rondel, the leiwler of tho 
Welsh lib(*ral members. But tho conserva- 
tives Avoro in power, and it Avas Kenyon’s 
iiitluenco Avliich secured its passage, with 
some slight changes. Kenyon took an 
active part in the; establislimimt of tho 
University of Wales and AViis its junior 
dtqmty-chancellor from 1898 to 1900. He 
died on 26 Jan. 1908, at his scat of Llannerch 
Panna, near Ellesmere. On 21 Oct. 1875 
ho marrii'd Florence Anna, daughter of 
J. H. Lccho, of (Jarderi Park, Chester. Ho 
left no issue. Tlu're is a jiortrait hy , 
E. Miller at Llannerch Panna. 

[Who’s ^^'ho, 1 907 ; Alumni Oxonienses ; 
Tho Times, 28 Jan. 1908; information sup- 
plied by Lord Kenyon. ) J. E. L. 

KENYON-SLANEY, WILLIAM 
SLANEY (1847-1908), colonel and«x>oliti- 
cian, born on 24 Aug. 1847 at Rajeot in 
India, where liis father ytras serving in the 
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Kast India Coiiij)any*H uniiy. was rldcsi 
son of William Kenyon, a ca])fain in the 
second rej'iment of the Ilomhay light 
cavalry. Lloyd, first Lord Kiaiyon [q. v.|, 
was Ids great-grandfather. Ills mother 
was Frances Catharine, daughter and co- 
heiress <jf J^obert Aglionby Slaney [q. v.'J 
of Hatton Craiige, Shropshire, on whose 
death in 1802 the family assumed by 
royal licence the additional surname of 
Shniey. 

Kenyon-Shniey entered I0t<^n in Sept. 
1800, and becoming an inmate* of William 
Lvans's house he proved hijnsc^lf a fair 
scholar and an enthusiastic footballer and 
cricketer ; he played in the school eleven 
at football in 1801 and 1805. Through life 
ho was a good all-round sportsman ; he 
did much to ])o])ularise Association football, 
playing for England in the Tnt(Tnational 
Association match against Scotland on 
8 March 1875, and for the Old Ktonians 
in the final for the Association Cup in 
1870. 

Kenyon-Slaney left Eton in Dee. 1865, 
liaving already (15 Oct. 1805) matriculated 
at Christ Cliurch, Oxford, where he oidy 
resided a y(‘ar (1806-7). ilestined for the 
army, lie was gazetted on 20 Nov. 1807, 
and joined the 5rd battalion of the 
(IrenaduT guards at Dublin, becoming on 
10 duly 1870 lieutenant (and captain) 
without purchase, on 8 Sept. 1878 cap- 
tain (and lieutenant-colonel), on 21 July 
1885 major, and on 21 .luly 1887 colonel 
of the regiment. In 1882 his battalion 
formed p.art of a brigiule of guards in the 
Egyptian war, and he was jirescnt at the 
action of Mahuta and at the battle of 
Tel-ol-Kcbu- (13 Sept. 1882), for which ho 
received the medal with clasp and the 
Kliedivo’s bronze star. On 23 Nov. 1887 
ho was placed on half-pay, retiring from 
the army in 1892. 

A conservative in politics, Kenyon-iSlaney 
failed in his first candidature for parlia- 
ment at the general election in 1885, when 
ho contested the Wellington division of 
Shropshire, but he Wiis returned at the 
general election in 1886 for the Newport 
division, and sat for that constituency 
till his death, being re-elected after a contest 
in 1892 and 1906 and without a contest 
in 1895 and 1900. In liis maiden speech 
in committee of supply on 8 Sept. 1886 
ho urged the war office to i>rovide a 
recreation ground for the garrison of the 
metropolis. In Nov. 1890 ho moved the 
address in reply to the Queen’s speech, 
confining himself for the first time to a 
single sentence of thanks. He spoke 


frequently in the house on agriculture, 
the army, Iniaiid, the dr.ifh duties, and 
pure beer, cm which topic Ik* introduced a 
bill. As a platform orator through the 
country he stood in the firs! rank. He was 
an ardent tariff r(‘former. 

Although Kenyon-Slaney t<^okno keen iii- 
torcist in education, he is chi' lly remembered 
as the autJior of ‘ the Kenyon-Slaney clause ’ 
in Mr. Jialfours Educate -n Act of 1902. 
This clause provides that the n^ligious in- 
struction given in non-i)]*ovidod schools 
shall be under the control of the w'hole 
body of managers and not of tin* foun- 
d.atioTi managers or of any individual 
clergyman. It was carried in committee, 
on 7 Aug. 1002, by 211 to 41, and 
although it rais(‘d a storm in ecclesiastical 
circles, it worked well. In Nov. 1002 he 
ch'eliiied the otter of a baronetcy, but in 
1004 became a i)rivy councillor. 

A model landlord, who saw that every 
cottage on his estate had at least three 
bedrooms, j)roj)er drainage, and a good 
Avaler supply, Kenyon -ShuK*y ^v as involved 
in 1904 in an acute controversy with one 
of his tenant-farmers, Mr. h'rcdcric Horne, 
whose activities as a radical ])oliticiaii 
seemed toK(^n3K)n-8la)iey to lx? incompatible 
with personal sn p( Tin tend enco of his farm 
.and with tli(*ir mutual good relat ions. Mr. 
Horne gave up his farm, and his political 
friends represented liim throngh Shropsliiro 
as a martyr to Kenyon-Slaiiey’s political 
zeal. In 1895 Konyori-Slanoy was pro- 
minent in Shropshire, the first county to 
take the matter up, in inaugurating the 
movement for relief of naval and mili- 
tary veterans which was merged in 1902 
in the Imperial Service Fund. Kenyon- 
Slaney died at Hatton Grange on 24 April 
1908, and was buried m the churchyard of 
Kyton near Shifnal. He married at 
Weston, on 22 Feb. 1887, Lady M<abel 
Selina Bridgeman, cider daughter of the 
third earl of Bradford, by whom ho had 
a sun and a daughter. 

Portraits of himself and his wife, painted 
by Mr. Mark Milbanke, were at Ws death 
ready for presentation to him by his con- 
stituents in celebration of his twenty- 
one years’ service in the House of 
Commons. 

[Memoir of Colonel William Kenyon-Slaney, 
M.P., edited by Walter Durnford, 1909 ; 
3’hc Times, 25 and 30 April 1908 ; Shrew sbury 
Chronicle, 1 May 1908 ; Newport Advertiser, 
26 April 1908 ; Eton School Lists ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienscs ; Army Lists ; Burke’s 
Peerage and Landed Gentry ; private in- 
formation.] W. G. D. F. 




KKPPFJ., Siu HENRY (180<)-UK)4), 
admiral of llic Hoot, ])om in Kc'iisinglon 
on 14 Juno 1809, was sixth survivini^ son 
of William Charl(*s, fourth oarl of Alho- 
marlo, hy liis wife Elizalx lh Southwoll, 
daughtcM- of h]dward, 20lJi f^ord do (Hifford. 
TTis grand- II nolo was Augustus, Viscount 
Koppol f<|. V.], and his older l>n>thcrs, 
Augustus h'rodoriok and Coorgo Thomas, 
bocamo suooossively fifth and sixth carls of 
Albomarh'. Henry entciTd the navy on 
7 Pel). 1 822. Aft(‘r leaving the Royal Naval 
College at (.'roonwioh h(^ was appointed to 
the Tweed, of twenty-eight guns, and wont 
out t o t ho ( pe. Ifo passed h is examination 
in 1 828, an<l was j)ronioted to lioutenant 
on 29 Jan. 1829. Early in 18110 he was 
apjiointed to th(^ Calatoa, Caj)t. Charles 
Napier f(|. v.], xvhieh, after a sj»ell of homo 
service, xveiit to tho West Indies. At 
llarbadoes Keppcl jeopardised his career 
by breaking an arrest in order to attend a 
dignity ball. He was next apjaanted to 
the Magiei(‘nne, Capt Jaiues H. ITuinridgc 
Ft* V.], going out to tho East Judies, where 
ho saw active service during tho war 
bc'tween tho East India C()mj)any and tho 
Hajah of Nanning. His ])romotion to 
commander, dated 20 Jan. 1833, recalled 
him, and in 18.34 he was appointed to 
command the Childers, brig, iji which ho 
served first on the south coast of Spain, 
co-oj)erating with tho forces of tho Queen 
Regent against the Carliats, and afterwards 
on the west coast of Africa. On 5 J)cc. 
1837 ho was j)rom()ted to bo captain. In 
August 1841 he commissioned the Dido, 
corvette?, for the China station, whore ho 
served with distinction during tho latter 
part of the war under Sir William Parker. 
When peace was made in August 1842 
Keppcl was sent to Singapore as senior 
officer on that part of the station. There 
ho made friends with Sir James Brooke 
[q. V.], with whom he i-etumed to Sarawak. 
For eighteen montlis ho co-oporatcd with 
Brooke for tho suppression of Borneo 
])iracy, and, after many lx)at actions, the 
Dido, together with the East India Co.’s 
steamship Phlegethon, destroyed the chitJ 
stronghold of tho pirates, together with 
some 300 prahus. After two years on half- 
pay Keppcl was appointed in 1847 to the 
Maeander, frigate, and returned to the same 
station, where his intercourse with Brooke 
was resumed. Towards the end of the com- 
mission he visited Austraha, and in 1851 
returned to England by the Straits of 
Magellan (The Times, 22, 25, and 20 Jan. 
1904). 

Ill 1853 Keppel was appointed to tho St. 
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J<*an <r.Acn\ then considcn'tl the (ini'st line- 
of- battle ship in the navy, and served with 
distinction in her during tlie Baltic campaign 
of 1854, following which tlu? ship was sent 
to the Black Sea. In July 1855 Kej)pel 
was moved into the Rodney, and took 
eoinmand of the naval brigade asliore 
l>efore Sevastoj)ol, continuing with it till 
the fall of the fortress. In addition to the 
Baltic and Crimean medals, he received tho 
cross of the Legion of Honour, (he third 
class of the i\fedjidie, and, on 4 h^‘b. 185(), 
was made a eom])anion of the Bath. 

When in the? autumn of 1859 Koj)j>el 
commissioned the Raleigh, frigate, as 
commoth)re and secontl in (?ommand on tho 
China station, his reputation for courage 
and condiKit combimd with his farnily in- 
terest to give the ship a certain aristo- 
cratic character somewhat uncommon in 
tho sorvico ; amrmg tho li(?u tenants were 
James C. Coodenough fq. v.], Ijord Cillford 
I see Mkadk, HrcuARi) Jamks, fourth earl of 
Clanwilliam, Suppl. 11 1, and Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohc [(j. v. |, while Lord Charles He-ott 
r q.v. iSup])!. il], Henry F. St(?j>honson, Arthur 
Knyvet Wilson, and Hon. Victor Mont agu 
w'ore midshipmen on board. During tho 
Raleigh’s passage war broke out in China, 
and ov<?ry effort was made to hurry tho 
ship to Hong Kong, shortly before reaching 
which she struck ui)on an uncharted 
pinnacle rock. The ship was totally lost, 
but there was no loss of life, and Keppel 
was acquitted by the subsequent court- 
martial. He next hoistCv^ his bi-oad pen- 
nant in the chartered river sU\'imcr itmg 
Kong, and took ]>art in the operations in 
tho Canton River. Tho attack delivered 
on the grand licet of war junks in tho upper 
roaches of Fatshan Crock on 1 Juno 1857 
was entrusted to Keppel, under whoso 
personal command practically tho wholo of 
tho junks, to tho number of about seventy, 
W'cro burnt. Tho Chinese had obHtriu?t(?(l 
tho stream, measured tho distances, and 
mado other careful preparations for tho 
defence of their position, and- they fought 
stoutly. Kej)per8 galley was sunk, and 
five of her (?rew were killed or wounded! 
Ho was warmly complimented by tho 
commander in chief [see Seymour, Sir ' 
Michael], on whose recommendation ho 
was awarded tho K.C.B. On 22 August 
following he was promoted to his flag, and 
returned home. 

In Sept. 1858 Sir Henry was appointed 
gloom- in- waiting to Queen Victoria, a post 
which he resigned in May 1860 to hoist his 
flagon board tho frigate Forte as commander- 
in-chief on the Cape station. There wa#; 
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Hojiic flioUoii botwocn K(‘-p|m‘ 1 and the 
j^ovennn* at the Cai)e |see ( JuKY, Sir (* KOitOK], 
aii4 h(i was shortly trial isferrc'd to tlie 
Ihazilian command. He* hocame. a vicc- 
adniiral on 11 Jan. 1804, and in December 
IHtiO was chosen to l)e conimander-in-chief 
on the China station, where ho had his Hag 
in the llf)dney. On J July 1800 ho was 
j)romr4ed to admiral, and returiK'd home. 
In April 1870 li(' was a^\ aided an admiral's 
good service pe'iision, and in May 1871 
was advanced to tlici Orand Cross of the 
Bath. Trom Noveinl>er 187- to 1875 he 
was eojmnander-in-chi<‘f at Devoniiort ; on 
5 Aug. 1877 he received his ])roinotioii to be 
admiral of the llec't ; and in March 1878 he 
was appointed first anel ])rincipal naval 
aide-de-camp to the epau n. By a special 
eirder in ceaincil his name was retained on 
the active list of the navy until his deaith, 
whiedi took place in London on 17 Jan. 1001. 
He; was burie'd at Winktiehl with naval 
honeiurs, a memoiial servie?e being helel in 
the ('haj)e*l Royal, St. Janu‘s’s. 

Keppel’s soeial re])Utation stoeid as high 
as his service eliaracte'r. He' was no l(*ss 
re*markable for tlie charm eif his ])e‘rson- 
ality than for his love of sport and exu- 
berant vitality. With King Edward VII, 
C8])ecially while Prince eif Wales, ho was on 
terms of intimate friendship ; and with 
(iueen Alexandra and the whole royal 
family his relations were such as arc rarely 
permitted to a subject. 

A bust by Count Clenchen was presented 
to the United Service Club by King Edward 
VI I in 1905. Cartoon portraits aiipearcd 
in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 187<) and 1903. 

Kep]u*l was twice married: (1) in 1839 to 
Katherine Louisa (d. 5 June 1859), daughter 
of Itien. Sir John Crosbie, C.C.H. ; (2) on 
31 Oct. 1801 to Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of Martin J. West and sister of Sir Algernon 
West. By his second wihs Avho died on 
21 Ajwil 1895, ho left issue Colin Richard, 
b. 3 Dee. 18(>2, now a rear-ad Jiiiral, and 
Maria Walpole, who married Capt. (now 
Vice-admiral) Frederick Tower Hamilton, 
R.i<. 

Keppol published liis memoirs in 1899 
with the title ‘ A Sailor’s Life under Four 
Sovereigns,’ 3 vols. 

[Kep pel’s Sailor’s Life, 1899; Memoir by 
Koppid’s brother-in-law, Sir Algernon West, 
C.C.B., 1905; The Times, 18 Jan. 1904, 
based chiefly on Keppel’s book.l 
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KERR, JOHN (1824-1907), physicist, 
born on 17 Dec. 1824]'at Ardrossan, Ayr- 
shire, was second son of Thomas Kerr, a 
^sh-dealer. Ho was educated at a village 


school in Skye, and procM*odcd to the 
University of (llasgow, att«*nding ehisses 
from 1841 to I'S lfl. From IS 10 he studied 
under William Thomson, aflerwards L(3rd 
Kelvin [q. v. Siipj)l. II], and on graduation 
in 1849 he obtained Lord EgliiiLon’s prize as 
the most dislinguished student in mathe- 
matics and Jiatiiral ])hilo.sophy. Although a 
divinity student, he was one of tlie earliest 
to engage in research work in tluj ‘ coal- 
hole ’ in Avhich Thomson hatl set U]) the 
first physical laboratory in < treat Britain. 
After some time spent in teaching, Kerr 
wasordaintul a minister of the. Free church, 
but did not take clerical duty. In 1857 
ho Wi'is a])]>()intcd lecturer in mathoinatics 
to the Glasgow Free Cthurcli Training College 
for Teachers. This post ho held for forty- 
four years, until his rctiromont in 1901. 
Hero ho set up a small laboratory, spending 
all bis spare time in rcseareli. 

His name is associated with two groat 
discoveries affecting the nature of liglit — 
the bi-refringeneo caused in glass and other 
insulators when placed in an intense 
electric licld, and the change jiroduced in 
polarised light by reflection from the 
polished pole of an electromagnet. The 
series of papers describing the first of these 
phcnomoua apjjcared in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine * from 1875 onwards ; the second 
discovery w^as communicated to the British 
As.sociation at its Glasgow meeting in 1876, 
and caused intense excitement among the 
])hysiei8ts there. The mathematical theory 
of tliis ‘ Kerr effect ’ was first worked out by 
George Francis FitzGerald fq. v. Suppl. IT], 
and more recently by Sii* Josojih Larmor. 
Kerr’s only iiidciiendeiitly published works 
are ‘ The Metric System ’ (1863) and ‘ An 
Elementary Treatise on Rational Mechanics ’ 
(1867). The latter of these procured him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from his 
university. Ho was elected F.R.S. in 1890, 
and received tho royal medal in 1898. 
He continued to publish tho results of his 
researches in the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ till near his death. He was awarded 
ill 1902 a civil list ijension of lOOZ. a year. 
Ho died at Glasgow cm 18 Aug. 1907. Ho 
married Marion, daughter of Col. Balfour 
of Orkney, and had tliroo sons and four 
daughters. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., 82a, 1909, p. 1; ’fhe 
Times, 19 Aug. 1907 ; Nature, 3 Oct. 1907 ; 
Who’s Who, 1907.] R. S. 

KERR, ROBERT (1823-1904), archi- 
tect, born at Aberdeen on 17 Jan. 1823, was 
son of Robert Kerr by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas McGowan, yeoman. 
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[f|. V.]. Kerr’s only brotlier, Thomas, who 
Kc tllctI at llookford, Illinois, w.'is a doctor 
both of nuMlicine and divinity. After ed li- 
ra! ion in Aberdeen, KiTr \va,s articled in 
that town to John Smith, the city architect. 
]<kirly in his } professional earei'r he attempted 
practice in Now York, but returned to 
England, where he acquired a practice. 

In 1852 Kerr y)ut forward a schemo for 
architeetui al training, and soon ranked as 
a pion(H>r in the educational movement 
among architects. He was appointed ex- 
aiuiiKT ill the voluntary examination 
established by the Royal Institute of Hrilish 
Architects, and in 1857 was electeil a fellow 
of that body, on whose council he served in 
1861-2 and" again in 1870-2, and in wliosc 
ilovclopiiK'nt and organisat ion he played an 
im])orta.nt part. Eor forty y<*ars hi; wivs a 
constant contributor to the literature and 
the debates of the Institute. 

hYojn 1861 to 1890 Ikj was professor of 
the arts of eonstruction (and a bdhnv) 
.at King’s College, London. From 1892 to 
1896 ho was lecturer on ‘Materials, their 


tice of Modern House (Vaistructioii,* 
edited by Lister SutclilTe, 1900. Ho edited 
(with introduction and enlargement) the 
third edition of Fergussou's ‘ History of 
Modern Andiitecturo ’ in 1801. For many 
years Kerr wrote the leading article in 
the ‘ Architect.’ 

Kerr married in 1818 CharIott(5 Mary 
Anno Fi>x, and was survived by eight of his 
nine ehiklren. Of four sons three hecamo 
architects. 

[Joiirii. Royal Tiist. Rrit. Architects, vol. 
xii. 3nl scries, p. 14; Ihiililcr, 12 Nov. 1904; 

I inforniatioii from Henry N.;Krrr.] J^ W. 

; KILLEN, WILLIAM HOOL (1806- 
. 1902), eeelesiaslieal historian, born at 
CJiurch Street, Rallymcna., eo, Antrim, on 
; 5 April 1806, was third of four sons 
and mile ehildrim of John Killeii (1768- 
1828), grocer and secnlsman in Ikillymeiia, 
by his wife Martha, daughter of Jesse 
l)ool,’a farmer in Dunoano, co. Antrim. 
His patiTnul grandfather, a farmer at 
Carnmonoy, co. Antrim, hiarried RIanehc 
Brice, a descendant of I‘>lward Brici* [cj. v.], 


nature and application,’ to the Architec- 
tural Association, a body of which ho was 
one of the founders an<l uas the first presi- 
dent ill 1847. From 1860 to 1902 ho was 
district surveyor (under the metropolitan 
board of works and the London county 
coimcil) for |Jt. James’s, Westminster. 

Kerr’s chief works as a designer wero 
the National Provident Institution, Grace- 
church Street (comer of Eastchoap) ; Ascot 
Heath House, Berkshire ; Fonl House, 
Liugfield, Surrey ; Bearwood, Berkshire, 
a large country house for John Walter 
^'fq. v.J, proprietor of tho * Times * ; Dimsdale, 
Westerham, Kent, for Joseph Kitchin ; 
and two important competition designs, 
one (in 1867) for tho Home and Foreign 
Offices, the other for the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, which was 
.awarded the second premium. 

Kerr’s forcible personality was better 
displayed in his writings, lectures and 
trenehant spc^cches than in his arcliitecturo. 
Ho died on 21 Oct. 1904 at his residence, 
31 Cathcart Road, West Brompton, and was 
buried at tho Church of tho Annunciation, 
Chislehiirst. 

Kerr’s chief publications, apart from 
technical articles in periodicals, were : 
1. * Newloafe Discourses on the Fine Art 
Architecture,* 1846. 2. ‘ The English Gen- 
tleman’s House,* 1865. 3. ‘ Ancient Lights,’ 
1865. 4 ‘The Consulting Architect,* 

1886. 5. ‘ Chapters on Plan and 

Thoroughfare in tho Principles apd Prac- 


! first of tho Scottish founders of tho Irish 
' presbyterian church. A brother, James 
I Miller Killon (1815-1879), D.D., minis- 
tcr in Comber, co. Down, was author 
■ of ‘ Our Frionda in Hoavon * (Edinburgh, 
j 1854), which ran through many editions, 

I and ‘ Our Companions in Glory * ( Rdin- 
burgh, 1862). Thomas Young Killeii 
; [q. V.] was his fathi^’s grand-nephew, 
j After attending local primary ftchools, 
Killen wont about 1816 to tlic Bally- 
i mona Academy, and in November 1821 
' entered tho collegiate department of 
' the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast-, 
where Professor James Thomson [q. v. |, 
father of Lord Kelvin, took a special 
‘ iiitcre-st in him. Passing hero through the 
j usual curriculum for tho ministry of tho 
Synod of Ulster, ho was in 1827 licensed 
I to preach by tho Prosbytery of Ballymima, 

! and on 11 Nov. 1829 onlainod minister 
I at Raphoe, co. Donegal. While diligently 
performing his ])astoral duties, ho i-oiul 
extensively in church history and allied 
subjects. Killon was active in a bitto north 
of Ireland controversy concerning tho rcla- ’ 
five merits of prelacy and prosbyterianism, 
which was provoked by four sermons 
preached in 1837 in St. Columb’s cathe- 
dral, Ijondonderry, by Archibald Boyd 
[q. V.]. Killon and throe other Presby- 
terian minisUirs replied in four sermons 
preached in Londonderry and published in 
1839 with the title : ‘ Prosbyterianism 
Defended ’ A reply from Boyd 
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an<l (;<>utit-(‘r-ro plies from tlie four minis 
t<irs (iiisned. Ono of these, ‘ The Plea t>l 
Presbytery’ (1840), which reached a third 
('dition, earned for its authors a vote of 
thanks from the Synod of Ulster. 

In July 1841 Killen was unanimously 
af)pointed by the general ass(*mbly of 
the presbyterian church in Tn'Iand pro- 
fessor of eliureh history, ecclesiastical 
government, and pastoral theology in their 
college, Belfast, in succession to James 
8(‘at()n Keid [q. v.]. Henceforth he resided 
in Belfast, ]>roving himself an able pro- 
fessor and devoting Ids inereas(‘d leisure 
b) the sj)ecial study of ecclesiastical 
history. In 18(59 ho was a])pointed pre- 
sident of tho college in succ(‘ssion to Dr. 
Henry (yooko [q. v.], and in this capacity 
helj)ed to raise largo sums of money for 
profi'ssorial endownuuits and now buildings. 
In 1889 ho resigned his chair, owing to 
advanced years, but contimuHl in tho 
t>fTico of president. Ho died on 10 Jan. 
1902, and was bin ied in Balmoral cemotery, 
Belfast, where a tilling monument marlcs his 
resting-plae(‘. Ho marric<l in 18150 Anno 
(d. 1880), tlurd daughter of Thomas Young, 
Ikdlymena, by wliom he had three sons 
and five daughters. 

Killen received the degrees of D.D. (1845) 
and of LL.D. (1901) from tho University 
of Ulfisgow. Ilis portrait, ])ainted by 
Biehard Hooke, hangs in the Gamble 
library. Assembly’s Odlege, Tk^fast. 

Killen ’s historical writing was voluminous. 
Ho was painstaking in research, and 
throw much new light on tho history of 
tho Irish presbyterian church and other 
subjects. 

His chief worlis, some of which circu- 
lated widely in the United Kingdom and 
in America, were : 1. Continuation of 
Reid’s * History of tho Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland to 1841,’ Belfast, 1853. 2. ‘The 
Ancient Church. Its History, Doctrine, 
Worship, and Constitution traced for the 
First Three Hundred Years,’ 1859. 3. 

‘Memoir of John Edgar, D.D., LL.D.,’ 
Belfast, 1807. 4. ‘ The Old Catholic Church, 
TIio History, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity 
of tho Christians traced from tho Apostolic 
Ago to tho Establishment of tho Pope as a 
Temporal Sovereign, a.d. 766,’ Edinburgh, 
1871. 6. ‘The Ecclesiastical History of 

Ireland from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Times,’ 2 vols. 1875. 6. ‘The 

Ignatian Epistles entirely Spurious. A 
Reply to Bishop Lightfoot,’ Edinburgh, 
1886. 7. ‘The JYamework'of tho Church. 
A Treatise on Church Government,* Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 8. ‘ Reminiscences of a 


lb 

Long Life,’ 1901. Ho edited, with 
introductions and notes: I. ‘The Siege 
of Derry,’ by John Mackenzie fq. v.]. 
Bedfast, 18(51. 2. ‘The Rise and Progress 

of tho Prosbyleriaii Govoi'umont in the 
North of Ireland,’ by Patrick Ailair [q. v.]. 
3. ‘History of tho Church ot Irckand,’ by 
Andrew Sbnvart [q. v.j, Bed l ast, 1866. 4. 
‘History of Congregations id the Presby- 
terian Cliurch in Ireland,’ chudly by Seaton 
Reid, Belfast, 1886. 

j Personal knowledge; Killcn, Rmninis- 
cenccH of a Long Life, 1901 ; Belfast News- 
letter, 11 .Ian. 1902 ; private iiil'ormatioTi.) 

T. FI. 

KIMBERLEY, first E\ui. of. [Sec 
WouEiiousK, John (182(5 1902), states- 
man.] 

KINAHAN, G E 0 R G U HENRY 
(1829-1908), geologist, born in Dublin on 
19 Dec. 1829, was one of the ill' teen cbildren 
of Daniel Kinahan, barristcT-at-law, by 
his wifo Louisa Stuart Millar. Passing 
out from Trinity College, Dublin, with 
an engineering diploma in 1853, ho was 
ouqdoycd as an assistant on the con- 
struction of tho railway viaduct over tho 
Boyno at Drogheda. In 1854 ho entonjd 
(he Irish branch of tho geological survey, 
iindm* J. Beete Jukes [q. v. J, and gained an 
intiinato accpiaintanco with tho geology of 
Ireland during thirty -six years of energetic 
work. Ho became district surveyor in 
1869, and a largo j)art of tho geological 
map on tho scale of one inch to one mile is 
duo to his personal investigation. At his 
death no ono had so wide a knowledge 
of local facts of Irish geological structure, 
or of tho history of mining and kindred- 
oiiterprisos in the country. Kinahan was 
interested also in Irish arclueology. Ho 
was a member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and served long upon its" council. 

Kinahan was eminent in geology as a 
field -worker rather than as a writer ; Imt his 
books and his contributions to the ‘Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland ’ and to 
scientific periodicals in Ireland and England 
are mines of information. His stylo, 
c.si)ecially in controversy, was often more 
vigorous than precise. His ‘ Manual of tho 
Geology of Ireland * (1878) contains tho re- 
sults^ of much original observation. Tho 
classification adopted for tho palaeozoic 
strata w^as modelled on certain suggestions of • 
Jukes, and has ceased to meet with accept- 
ance. An important compilation, largely 
from his own notes, entitled ‘ Economic 
Geology of Ireland,’ which appeared as a 
scries of papers in the Journal of the Royal 
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(Geological Society of Ireland, was issued 
separately in 1889. 

Kinaliaii was of strong and| massive 
build ; he di(?d at his residence, Wo(xllands, 
Clontarf, Dnhliii, on 5 J)(‘c. 1908, being 
buried in the Protostfint churchyard at 
Ovoca, (! 0 . Wicklow, Ho married Harriet 
Ann, daughter of Capt. Samuel (Tcrraixl, 
8rd King’s own dragoon guards, and hacl 
by her tim e sons and five daughters. 

Kinalian’s smaller works arc : 1. (With 
Maxwell Henry Close [q. v. »Suj)pl. 11]) ‘ The 
(loneral (flaciation of lar-Connaught,* 1872. 
2. ‘ Handy- book of Kook-names,’ 1873. 3. 

‘ Valleys nnd their Isolation to Fissures, 
Fractures, and Faults,’ 1875. 4. (With A. 
McHenry) MlcclaFuation of Waste T^nds 
in In^land,* 1882. 5. ‘ Superfieial and 

Agricultural Geology, Ireland,* 2 pts. 1908. 

[Ahslifiet of Minutes, Royal Irish Acad., 
1() Mar. 11)09; Ceol. Mag. 1009, p. 142 
(with portrait); Irish Naturalist, 11M)9, p. 29 
(with portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

(1. A. J. a. 

KTNCAIRNEY, Loud. [See Gloag, 
Wimjam Klus (1828-1909), judge of court 
of session.] 

KING, EDWARD (1829-1010), bishop 
of Linc(dn, born on 29 Dec. 1829 at 8 St. 
flanics’s Place, Westminster, was third child 
and second son in «a family of live boys 
and five girls of Walker King (1798-1859), 
rector of Stone, Kent, and canon and arch- 
deacon of Roclicster, who married in 1823 
Anne {d. 1883), daughter of William 

Hebenlen the younger [q. v.]. Edward 
King’s grandfather, Walker I^g (1751- 
1827), was bishop of Rochester. 

After some teaching from liis father at 
Stone, King became a daily pupil of the 
curate there, John Day; and when Day 
became incumbent of Ellesmere, Edward 
went with him. He showed as a boy a 
strong feeling for religion, but at the same 
time was fond of dancing, fishing, and 
swimming, and was an excellent horse- 
man. Through life his chief recreation 
was foreign travel, chiefiy in Switzerland 
and Italy. 

In February 1848 King matriculated at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Edward Hawkins 
[q. V.] was provost. At ‘ collections ’ — 
the formal review of work and conduct — 
at the end of King’s first term, Hawkins 
made the characteristic comment on King’s 
habits of life ‘ that even too regular 
attendance at chapel may degenerate into 
formalism.’ King had been brought up 
in a school of old-fasliioned churchman- 
ship, but the influences of the Tractarian 


movement had already reached him ; 
and at Oxfonl tlu^y wvn) dee|ion(Hl by 
his intercourse with Charles Marriott 
[q. V.], fellow and tutor of Oriel. As an 
imdergrsuluate he observed tlie extreme 
and methoflical strictness in <laily life ami 
devotion, including fasting and abstinence, 
which Tractarianism inculcated. II is punct i- 
lious rule of attending afternoon chapel 
at 4.30 ‘ made boating ditlicult and cricket 
quite inqxjssible,’ but ho managed to spend 
some time on the rivtT. 

King did not n^wl for honours; but 
under the able tuition of his college ho 
was well grounded in Plato and Aristotle. 
Ho was more an Aristotelian than a 
Platonist, and to the end of liis life ho 
used ‘ The Ethies ’ as a t('xt-book on which 
he grounded his social and moral tcivching. 
Ill early life he completely nuislerwl Italian 
by remling it with an invalid sister, and 
Dante was the author from whom he most 
frequently quot(?d. Ho grjwluated 15. A. 
in 1851, and in the intiTval between his 
d(‘gree and his ordination ho act(*d as 
private tutor to Lord T/)thian’a brothers, 
and miule a journey to Palestine. 

King, who always looked forwartl to 
holy orders as his appointed sphere in life, 
received in 1854 the otfer of a curacy from 
Edward Elton, vicar of Wheatley, near 
Cuddesdon, in Oxfordshire. He was 
ordained both d(‘aoon (11 thine 1854) and 
priest (3 Juno 1855) by Samuel Wilbei‘for*ce, 
bishop of Oxford. Wheatley w.as at that 
time a rough and lawless village, and 
King’s zeal in j)astoral work tx)wcrfully 
reinforced Elton’s efforts at moral re- 
formation. In dealing with the boys 
and youths of the parish he first mani- 
fested that remarkable power of influencing 
young men which was the special charac- 
teristic of his later ministiy. 

In 1858 Bishop Wilberforco, alonned by 
the outcry against alleged romonising 
tendencies in the theological college at 
Guddesdon, which ho had founded in 1853, 
changed the staff, and bestowed the 
chaplaincy on King. It was by no means 
a welcome change. Next spring the 
bishop forced the vice-principal, Henry 
Parry Liddon [q. v.], to resign, and begged ' 
King to succeed him. iSng, however, 
declined, and remained chaplain till, at 
the beginning of 1863, on the death of tho 
Rev. H. H. Hwimiy, the bishop made him . 
principal of tho college and vicar of Cuddes- 
don. As vicar of the parish he had fuller 
scoi)e for pastoral work, and as principal 
of the college he developed an unique 
power of winning tho confidence Vnd 
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moulding the character of the Htudonta, 
Thoy were attracted l)y his profound piety, 
his cheerfulness, his j)ersuasiven(‘ss, and his 
companionable habits, llis rule, though 
gentle, was firm. He taught a theology 
which, while fundamentally catholic, was 
free from exotic peculiarities. Ho aimed 
at turning out men saturated with the 
spirit of the Prayer Book. Among his 
students at Cuddesdon was Stephen Edward 
Gladstone, son of W. E. Gladstone, whose 
attention was thus called to King’s gifts as 
a trainer of young clergymen. In February 
ft73, on the death of Charles Atmore 
Ogilvie tq. v.], the first professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford, Gladstone offered 
the chair to King. He was installed 
ill the canonry of ('hrist Church (ainnexed 
to the professorship) on 24 April 1873, and 
took up residence at Oxford. His mother 
livc<l with him till her death ten years 
later. 

King treated jiastoral theology as the 
systematic inculcation, not of abstract 
theories, however venerable, but of lessons 
practically learnt in pastoi'al intercourse 
with the poor, the temptexl, and (ho |xjr- 
ploxe^. In addition to his statutory 
lectures, he held every week during the 
term a voluntary gathering of under- 
graduates, who assembled in the evening 
in a kind of adapted wash-house in his | 
gaixloii, which ho called his ‘ Ik^thel.’ | 
There he gave addresses of a more directly 
spiritual kind, and their inlluence was 
profound and pennanent. He took a full 
though not a very conspicuous part in the 
social and academic life of the university ; 
he preached in the imiversity puljiit, jind 
in the parish churches of Oxford ; aiul, aided 
by his mothiT, exercis(*d a gfMiial hosjutality. 
As Dr. Pusey (1800-1882) grew old and 
feeble, and Dr. laddon (I829 -18U0) resided 
less and less in Oxford, King became the 
most powerful element in the religious life 
of the university. 

In February 1885, on the resignation of 
Christopher Wurdsworth [q. v.], bishop of 
Lincoln, ffiadstouc api)ointed King to the 
vacant sec. He was consecrated in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on St. Mark’s Day, 25 
Aiiril 1885, the sermon — ^a highly iK»leniical 
discourse on the claims of the episcopal 
office — being preached by Ids friend Liddoii. 
As soon as King became bishop of Lin- 
coln ho arranged to get rid of Riseholiuc, 
a huge and straggling house w'hicli had been 
since 1841 the episcopal residen}L*e ; and he 
restored the Old Palace at Lincohi, close tu 
the cat luflral," when' he spent the rest of his 
life.' He entered with much interest into 


the public life of the city, fri February 
1887 ho prepared for death and attended 
on the scaffold a young murderer in Lincoln 
gaol; a circumstance which was felt to 
mark a new typo of episcopal life and 
ministration. Fniin that time on, the 
bishop always ministered to similar cases 
in Lincoln gaol. The* form of episcopal 
work in which he took the keenest interest 
was confirming. A round of confirmations 
was to him a renewal of the best and 
happiest activities of his earlier manhood ; 
and, whether he was addressing the school- 
bo 3 ^ and apprentices of Lincoln, or the 
fisher-lads of Grimsby, or the plougliboys 
of the rural districts, he was equally a-t his 
case and equally effective. 

King earnestly adhered to the higher 
form of the Anglican tradition. He held 
and taught the real objective Presence and 
the eucharistic sacrifice, and he practised 
and received confession. His doctrine with 
regard to the cult us of the Blessed Virgin 
! and the invocation of saints was strictly 
moderate ; and he discouraged all romaiiis- 
. ing forms in worship, and all unauthorised 
1 atlditionj to the appointed services of 
I the Prayiii* Book. He had no personal 
I tjisto for ritualism, but» ho wore the 
I cope and mitre, and also the eucharistic 
I vestments when celebrating in his pri- 
vate chapel, or in churches where they 
were used. Some of the more fiery pro- 
I testants in his diocese began to murmur 
; against these concessions to v^iat they 
I abhorred, and before long the tJhureh 
1 Association resolved to prosecute the 
; bishoi) ilk'gid practices in divine wor- 
ship. The only possible method of trying 
the bishop wjis to cite him before the 
archbishop of (’anterbury ; but the prece- 
dents were doubtful, and the archiejuscojial 
court hatl only a nebulous authority. Aft(T 
much preliminary discussion, it was decided 
that the trial before the archbishop slunild 
go forward. It began on 12 Feb. 1889 in 
the library of Lambeth Palace, the arch- 
bishop having as assessors the bishops of 
London (Temple), Oxford (Stubbs), Roches- 
ter (Thorold), Salisbu^ (Wordsworth), and 
Hereford (Atlay). Sir Walker Pliillimoro 
w as counsel for King. The charge w'as that, 
when celebrating the Holy Communion in 
Lincoln Cathedral on 4 Deo. 1887, and in the 
parish church of St. Peter-at-Gowts, Lincoln, 
on 18 Dec. 1887, the bishop had traiisgressecl 
the law in the following points : 1. Mixing 
water with the sjicramental wine during 
the service, and subsequently consecrating 
the ‘ mix^ cup.’ 2. Standing in the 
‘ eastward xiositiou ’ during the first part 
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of iHo communion service. 3. Standing 
during tin* prayer of consecration on the 
west side of the holy table, in such manner 
*that tlic oongregation could not see the 
manual acts performed. 4. Causing the 
hymn * Agnus Dei ’ to be sung after the prayer 
of consecration. 6. Pouring water and wine 
into the paten and chalico after the service, 
and afterwards drinking such water and 
wine before the congregation. 6. The use 
of lighted candles on the holy table, or on 
the re-table behind, during the communion 
service, when not needed for the purposes 
of light. 7. During the Absolution and 
Blessing making the sign of the cross with 
upraised hand, facing the congregation. 
These facts were not (lisputed, and all the 
archbishop had to do was to decide whether 
they were or were not conformable to the 
laws of the ehurcli. 

The trial was delayi'd by various protests 
made on behalf of tlic bisliop, and the 
actual hearing of the case did not begin 
till 4 Feb. 1890. The archbishop’s judg- 
ment, delivered on 21 Nov. 1890 fitter 
duo deliberation, was substantially in 
the bish()i)’s favour, although each pjirty 
Wfxs ordered to pay its own costs. The 
archbishop decided (1) that the mixture 
of the cup must not be performed during 
the service ; (2) and (3) that the eastward 
position was hiwful if so managed as not to 
make the manual acts invisible; (4) that 
the ‘Agnus Dei’ might bo sung; (5) that 
the ablutions after the service were ]kt- 
niitted ; (6) that lighted candles on tlie 

holy table, if not lighted duririg the sf^rvice, 
were permitted; (7) tluit the sign of the 
cross at the absolution and the blessing 
was an innovation which must be disct»n- 
tinued. Much dissatisfied by this result, 
the Church Association appealed to the 
judicial committee of the privy council ; 
but on 2 Aug. 1892 the aj)peal was dis- 
missed, and the archbishop’s judgment 
upheld. It had no widespread effect., but 
was scrupulously obeyed by the bislu^p 
of Lincoln, even when celebrating in his 
private chapel. 

The duration of these proceedings and the 
anxieties and distresses inseparable from 
them told heavily on the bishop’s health 
and spirits. But great sympathy was 
evoked, and his hold on the affections 
of his diocese was sensibly strcngtlwiiod. 
Henceforward ho was beyond question 
‘ the most popular man in Lincohisliire.’ 
In January 1900, at a representative 
gathering of the county, his portrait, 
painted by public subscription, wfis pre- 
sented to him by the lord -lieu tenant. 
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Lord Brownlow ; and on In's seventy-ninth 
birthday ho received a che(iuc from iho 
clergy and laity of the diocese amounting 
to nearly 2000/. This ho devoted to the* 
Grimsby Church Extension Fund. 

After, as before, the trial, ho was unre- 
mitting in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties. Ho played an active part in 
opposition to the education bills of the 
liberal government, and he continued 
to take his annual holiday abroad, 
but went less and less to London, though 
he always attondod convocation and 
the bishops’ meetings at Lambeth. On 
1 Juno 1909 ho presided, as visitor of the 
college, fit the opening of iho new buildings 
fit Brasenose, and on 30 Nov. following 
ho was present in the Ht)use of Lords to 
vote for Lord Lansdowne’s iimendmeut to 
the budget. 

In January 1910 his health began to fail; 
but ho took three confirmations in Feb- 
ruary. . On 2 March ho dictfitcd a farewell 
letter to the diocese, and on the 8ih he died 
at the Old Pailfico. He was buried in 
the Cloister Garth of Jjinooln (’atbedral. 
He was unmarried. He did hot in the least 
condemn the marriage of the clergy, but ho 
did not fe(‘l himself called to it. 

Late in life King sei)arated himself fn^m 
the high church party as a whole by 
sanctioning the remarriage of iho innocent 
party in a divorce suit. In politics lie was a 
staunch U>ry : M liave Ix'en voting against 
Gladstone all my life,’ ho said, ‘anil now' 
lie makes mo a bisliop.’ Yet he favonrexl 
the franchise bill of 1884, on the grrmiid 
that the figrieultural labourers must bo 
taught to be citi'zens of the kingdom of 
God by being citizens of the kingdom 
of England. King’s ehaniclor and careei* 
nuinif(.*stcd with peculiar clearness the jiower 
of jnirely moral fpiaIiti(‘H. lie luid no 
comriiaiidirig gifts of inhileci, no gr(?at 
' learning, and no eloquence ; but bis 
faculty of sympathy amourdfxl to genius, 
and gfiVo him an intuitive knowledge of 
other iK'oiile’s elianieiers, find a power of 
entering into tlieir difrieullics, wliich drew 
them to him with no effort on his imrt. To 
this must 1 x 1 add(xl the most [xaieet refine- 
ment of thought and hearing, fi sanclifkd- 
cominonsense, iifkI a delicate humour. 

King published, besides sermons anil 
charges and paiiqililets on the ‘ Linooln 
Case’: 1. ‘The (Jommunieant’s Manual’ 
(edited), 1899, &c. 2. ‘A JxittiT to thi* 

Jlev. C. J. Elliott . . . Ixiing a reply to 
Some iSfiietures, &c.’ by E. King, &o. 1879. 

3. ‘Ezra and Nehorniali,’ 1874. 4. ‘Medifa-* 
tions on the Last Seven Words of our I/ird 
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ffosus Christ,’ 1874; translated into Kafir, 
8.P.(;.K., 1887. 

After his deatli tliorc .apiMVirc'd ; 1. ‘The 
Lovo and Wisdom of God: a Collection 
of Sermons,’ 11)10. 2. ‘Spiritual Letters,’ 
1010. 0. ‘ Coiinsi‘ls to iNiirses,’ 1911. 4. 

‘ Duty and Conscience - beinj^ Retreat 
Addresses,’ 1911. 5. ‘Sermons and Ad- 

dresses,’ 1911. 

A portrait in oils by George Richmond, 
R.A., now at Cuddesdon College, was 
engraved by Thomas I^owis Atkinson in 
1877. Th(^ jMCsentation ijortrait by W. 
W. Ouless, R.A. (1899), is at the Old 
Palace, Lincoln. 

’rhe bishop is commemorated by a church 
at (jlreat Grimsby, which was built with 
money presented to him in 1908. Another 
church at Grimsby has been built with money 
subscribed to a memorial fund. A statue 
by Sir William Richmond, R.A., has been 
placed in Lincoln Minstor, and a bursary 
has been endowed at St. Chad’s Hall, 
Hurliani. 

(The present author’s Life of King, 1911; 
Cuddesdon Coil. Jubilee Record ; information 
from tho bishop’s family.] G. W. E. R. 

KINO, SirGEORGE (1810-1909), Indian 
botanist, son of Robert King ami Cecilia 
Anderson, was born at Peterliciid, where 
hi,< father wtis a bookseller, on 12 April 
1840. King’s father soon moved to Aber- 
deen, and with an older brother, George, 
who Wiis the boy’s godfatiier, founded the 
j)ublishing firm of G. and R. King. Both 
brothers imssessed literary aptitudes, the 
elder writing much on social and religious 
subjects and the younger compiling a 
meritorious hisU)ry of ‘ The Coveriantcrs in 
the North.’ King’s father died, aged thirty- 
six, in 1845 and his mother five years latter. 
Thereupon King became his uncle's ward, 
and, after passing through the grammar 
school, where Mr. (subsequently Sir) W. 1>. 
Gc^ddes was his form master, in 1854 joined 
his uncle’s business. At school King showed 
a marked predilection for natural science ; 
and on coming of ago in 1861 left his uncle’s 
service for the University of Aberdeen in 
order to study medicine as an avenue to a 
scientific career. There King came under 
the influence of tho botanist George Dickie 
1 q. V.], and, becoming his assistant, devoted 
all Ins spare time to botanical work. 

( Graduating jis M.B. with highest aciKlemical 
honours in 1865, King on 2 Oct. entered 
the Indian medical service, qnd reached 
India on 11 April 1866. In 1868 he was 
temporarily api>ointed to the >Saharanpur 
Botanic Garden, and next year joined the 
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Indian forest service. His cflieicncy in these 
positions led the duke of Argyll, secretary 
of state for India, to promote him in March 
1871 to tlu5 post of superintc.-ndent of the* 
Royal Botanic (Garden, CaKuita, and of 
cinchona cultivation in Bengal. The (Ad- 
cuttii garden had been seriously damaged 
by two great cyclones in 1861 and 1867, 
but King cornpietely renovabd it, formed 
an adequate herbarium collection to re- 
place that dispersed by the h]iist Itidia 
Company in 1828, and organised a botanical 
survey of India, of which in 1891 lie 
bc‘came tho first director. As manager 
of tho cinchona department King sub- 
stituted quinine-yielding cinchonas for the 
poorer kinds previously grown, inaugurated 
in 1887 an econoinio method of separating 
quinine, and established in 1893 a method 
of distributing the drug on self-supporting 
lines at a low price. Both tho governments 
of Bengal and of India recognised King’s 
administrative capacity. On their behalf 
he iictcd as a visitor of the Bengal Engineer- 
ing College, as a manager of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, and as a trustee of the 
Indian Museum. He w^as created C.I.E. 
in 1890 and K.C.I.E. in 1898. The humane 
I services which ho rendered in connection 
with quinine were acknowledged by the 
grade of Officier d’lnstructioiiilhiblique and 
by tho gift of a ring of honour from tho 
Czar Alexander 111. 

King’s early writings, mainly olfieial 
reports and contributions to the journals 
of learned societies, although scanty, were 
suflicicntly valuable to lead his univer- 
sity to confer on him tho degree of LL.I). 
in 1881. He was elected P.R.S. in 1887. 
In tho same year lie founded the ‘ Aimals 
of the Royal Botanic Carden, Calcutta,’ 
to wiiich, during the next cloven years, 
he contributed a scries of monographs of 
Eicus, Quercus, Castanopsis, Ai’tocarpus, 
Myristica, Anonaccoi, and Orchidacc®, 
marked hy a lucidity and completeness 
which placed him among the foremost 
systematic writers of his time. Li 1889 
he further undertook a sustained study of 
the llora of the Malayan Peninsula; ten 
parts of his ‘ Materials * for a Flora of the 
region were issued before 1898. 

King retired from India on 28 Feb. 
1898. Failing health thenceforth reduced 
his public activity, although in 1899 he was 
president of the botanical section of tho 
British Association at Dover. Under medi- 
cal advice he maiiily resided at San Remo, 
where ho prosecuted his Malayan studies, 
but each summer he w'orke<l at Kew. 
With the oo-operation of various botanists 
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lie carried liis Malayan ivst'arcli to the end 
of the tweiny-tirst part, the revision of 
which IumI just boon coinjiletcd when ho 
diod of an nj»oplootic seizuro at »Saii Kemo 
on 12 Feb. A memorial tablet marks 

his burial plat o (hero and records his philan- 
thropic laboii IS. King’s services to botanical 
science were recognised by the award of 
medals by the University of Upsala, the 
Linnean {Society, and the Royal Horticultural 
►Society. 

King married, in 1868, Jane Anno, 
daughter of Jlr. G. J. Nicol, Aberdeen ; 
she died in 1898. Of their two sons 
the elder, Robert, became an oflicer in the 
royal engineers. 

A bronze medallion portrait, by F. 
Bowcher, was presented by Indian friends 
in 1899 to the Zoological Garden, Calcutta, 
a replica being placed in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden. A copy, formerly in King’s 
possession, is now in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

(Obituary notice by the present writer in 
Proo. Roy. Soc. vol. 81, p. xi, based on official 
notifications, original papers, and the memo- 
randa and letters of King’s relatives and 
friends; Kew Bulletin, 1909, pp. 193-7, for 
bibliography.l - 11. P-n. 

KING, HAYNES (1831-1904), genre 
painter, bom at Barbados in Dec. 1831, 
was mil of Robert M. King by his wife 
Maria. Coming lo Ixmdon in 1854; ho 
became a sfudtait at Leigh’s (afterwards 
Heathcricy’s) Academy in Newman Street, 
London. He first exhibited in 1857 at 
the Society of British Artists, of whicli ho 
was elected a member in 18(54; many of 
liis works appeared at its exhibitions, 
and forty -eight were shown at the Royal 
Academy between 1860 and 1904. He 
worked at one ix^riod Avith Thomas Faed, 
H.A. [q. V.], whose influence is shown in his 
work. Ho painted efficiently, if without 
original power, genre subjects, inferiors, 
landscape's, and coast scenes with figures. 
Among his works were ‘ Looking Out ’ 
(1860), ‘The Laco Maker’ (1866), ‘A 
Water-Carrier, Romo’ (1869), ‘Homeless’ 
(1872), ‘News from the Cape* (1879), 

‘ Approacliiiig Foots te^js ’ (1883), ‘ Getting 
Granny’s Advice’ (1890), ‘The Now 
Gown’ (1892), and ‘Latest Intelligence,’ 
which appeared at the Royal Academy 
in 1904. His ‘Jealousy and Flirtation’ 
(a cottage interior dated 1874) is at the 
Betlmal Green Museum, and ‘ An Interest- 
ing Paragraph ’ is at the City Art Gallery, 
Leeds. 

King resided latterly at 103 Finchley Road, 
VOL. Lxvm.— SUP. n. 


I N.W. After some months of iIMu*alth 
'he eonimifled suicide on 17 May ltM)4 
at the Swiss Cottage station of the Metro- 
, politnn railway, Dmdon. H(' married 
; in 1866 Annie Elizabeth Wilson, a widow, 
and left no family. 

1 Inforination kindly supplied by Mr. Y(*cnd 
King, V.P.R.l. ; 'riie 'rimes, 18 aiul 21 May 
h)04 ; Art Journal, 1904, j). 272 ; 11. Blackburn, 

. English Art in 1884, p. 228 (reproduction) ; 

! Graves, ])i(!t. of Artists and Roy. A<wl. 

I Exhibitors; Cals, of K.B.A. (soiiio containing 
i reproductions), Victoria and Albert Museum 
‘ (oil paintings), and City Art Gallery, Leeds.] 

' ' B. S. L. 

KINGSeOTE, Sir ROBERT NIGEL 
FITZIIARDINGE (1830-1908),, agricul- 
turist, bom at Kingseoie, Gloucestershire, 
on 28 Feb. 1830, was only son of Thomas 
Henry Kingscotc, squire of Kingscotc 
(1799-1861), by his first wife, Lady Isabella 
(1809-1831), sixth daughter of Henry 
Somerset, sixth duke of Beaufort. Edu- 
cated privjitoly at a school at Weymouth, 
he afterwards went abroad with a tutor 
until at the age of sixteen he obtained a 
commission in the Scots fusilier guards 
through the influence of his maternal 
great-uncle Tx)nl Fitzroy Somerset (afk^r- 
wards Ijorcl Raglan) [q. v.]. On the 
outbreak of hostilities with Russia he 
went out to the Crimea .as aidc-dc-camp 
(;0 his kinsman, Ix>rd Raglan, and awos in 
close attendance on the commander-in- 
chief, wlu)S(*. remains ho esccjrted back to 
England. For his Avar services lu^ AV.as 
made brevet major on 12 Dee. 1854, aiul 
subsequently lieiiUuiant-colonol and C{.B. 
He sold out of the guards in 1856, and livc'd 
the ordinary life of a counf-ry gentleman. 
He had boon eh'ctcd in 1852 tin a liberal to 
represent the western division i>f Gloucesfer- 
sliire ; he ridained that seat for thirty-seven 
years. On the death of his father on 
19 Dec. 1861 he came into j)')sscssi()n of the 
estate at Kingscotc, ixiui kept u]> the family 
tnaditions as a squin*, brcetler of pedigree 
live stock, and follower of the hounds. 
From 1859 to 1866 he AA'iis parliamentary 
groom-in- wailing to Queen Vicb^ria, and 
thus began a lifelong intimacy Avitli the 
royal family, especially with the Prince 
of Wales (afterAAards King Edward VII). 
In May 1864 ho avjis appointed, in suc- 
cession to Colonel Thomas, su])erinU*ndi*iit 
of the Prince of VV^alos’s stables, a post 
Avhich he held until 1885. In 1867 ho 
AA^as a 2 )p<»intcd extra equerry to the prince, 
and on the accession of the prince to the 
throne was mode extra equerry to the king. 
In March 188^Jolonel lungscote accepted 
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from Clatlstonc a coininisaioncrship of 
\v()f)d8 and forests, from which he retired ill 
1895, on reaching the ago of sixty-five, 
lie became paymaste.r-gcneral of the royal 
liousehold on King liiward Vll’s acces- 
^eion. Ho was mode K.C.B. (civil) on 
2 July 1899 and G.C.V.O. on 9 Nov. 1902. 
He was also a member of council of the 
Prince of Wales (fix>m 1886), and receiver- 
general of the Duchy of Cornwall (from 
1888). 

Kingseote died at Worth Park, Suasox, 
on 22 Sept. 1908; he married (1) on 
15 March 1851 Caroline, daughter of 
Colonel George Wyndham, first Lord Lccon- 
lield (slie died in 1 852, heaving no issue) ; 
(2) on 5 Feb. 1856 liatly Emily Marie 
Curzon, tldixl daughter of ilicliard William 
Pt‘nn, first Earl Howe (1836-1010), by 
whom he had one son and two daughters. 
A portrait in oils, done by A. de Jlrie in 
1908, belongs to the son. A cartoon by 
‘S})y* appeanid in * Vanity Fair’ (1880). 

Kingseote w<a.s a recognised authority 
on agriculture. Ho joined tluj Royal 
Agricultural »Society in 1854, and Wius 
eh'cted a member of the council in 1863, 
only finally retiring in November 1906. 
Ho W'as chairman of the finance committee 
for thirty-one years (J875-l{M)()), and was 
])resident of the society at Bristol in 1878. 
When the Ro.>'aI Agricultural Society 
met at Cambridge in 1894, Kingseote was 
made an hon. LL.l). He was chainnan 
of the gcjvernors of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and an active member of the 
council of the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, of the Smithfield Club, 
Shorthorn Society, Hunters’ Improvement 
Society, and numerous other agricultural 
organisations. Ho was also a member of 
the tw’o royal commissions on agriculture 
of 187t) and 18*. )3. In personal appearance 
ho was tall," slim, and upright, with an 
aristocratic fac(' and the aquiline nose of 
the Somersets, which he inherited from his 
mother. His courteous bearing and his 
kindly and tactful manners were of the 
old Fchool. 

[Memoir by the ])n»sent. WTiter in the 
Journal of tho Royal Agricultural Society for 
1968 , vol. 69 (with photogravure reproduction 
<if his portrait in oils).] E. C. 

KINGSTON, CHARLES CAMERON 
(1850-1908), Australian statesman, bom 
at Adelaide, South Australia, on 22 Oct. 
1850, was tho younger son of Sir George 
Strickland Kingston, who accompanied 
(Colonel Light, tho first surveyor-general 
of the colony, to South Austrdia in i 


1836, and was elected in April 1857 first 
speaker of tho House of Assembly, holding 
the office in all for eighteen years ; ho was 
knighted by patent on 30 April 1870, and 
died on 26 Nov. 1881. Kingston’s mother, 
his father’s second iji^fe, Ludovina Rosa 
Catherine da Silva Cameron, was of Portu- 
guese descent on her mother’s side; her 
father, Lieut.-colonel Charles Cameron af the 
3rd regiment (the Bulls), served with distinc- 
tion in the American and Peninsular wars. 

After education at the Adelaide Educa- 
tional Institution, Kingston was early in 
1868 articled to tho law in tho office of 
Mr. (now Chief Justice Sir Samuel James) 
Way, and was admitted to tho colonial bar 
in 1873, remainifig with Mr. Way till the 
latter was appointed chief justice in 1876. 
Kingston then commenced practice as a 
barrister and solicitor on his own account, 
lie quickly acquired a leading practice, 
and was very successful in the criminal 
courts. In 1889 ho was made Q.C. 

Ho was first returned to the house of 
representatives of South Australia on 
8 April 1881, as member for West Adelaide, 
wdiich ho continued to represent until 
7 Feb. 1900. Entering parliament as a 
liberal, he soon djpveloped into an advanced 
radical, identifying himself closely with 
social reform in tho interest of tho working 
classes, and helping to secure tho franchise 
for w^omen, factory legislation, and tho 
cstablisliment of a state bank. 

He first held office as attorney -general in 
the second ministry (16 Juno 1884-16 Juno 
1885) of (Sir) John Colton fq. v. Sny)])l. llj 
and ho held tho same office in Mr. Thomas 
Playford’s first minisiry (II Juno 1887- 
27 Juno 1889). On the’ faU of Playford’s 
govcniinont ho became a prominent member 
in opposition to the Cockburn ministry. 
On 16 Jan. 1892 he joined tho second 
liayford administration as cliief secretary, 
and acted as premier during Playford's 
absence in India from January tq May 1892. 
On 16 Juno 1893^ on tho appointment of 
Playford as agont-gcnoral in Ijondon, 
ho became premier and attorney-general, 
and his government remained in power 
until 1 Dec. 1899, a notable fact in the 
history of tho colony ; no former ministry 
had held office for more than three yeai^ 

Kingston had few .equals in Australia 
as a parliamentary draftsman. While a 
member of the Colton government he 
drafted the'bill for tho imposition of land 
and income taxes. Hb also prepared and 
carricxl tho employers’ liability bill and a 
measure to amend the laws of inheritance. 
Wlulst a member of the Playford govern- 
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.mont ho rcnderod valuable assistance in 
BOcuring ibo adoption of a protective 
tariff and the, payment of members. Ho 
was a strong opponent of Chinese immigra- 
tion, and M as one of the representative of 
his colony in June 1888 at the Australasian 
conferonce held in Sydney on the subject. 
The measure which he framed for regulating 
the immigration was adopted by all the 
colpnies represented at the conference 
with the exception of Tasmania. 

His name is intimately associated iHth 
the federation ojf Australia. In 1888, as 
attorney-general in the Playford govern- 
ment, he took charge of the bill for securing 
the entry of South Australia into the 
fetleral council, and after % severe struggle 
succeeded in passing it. He was one of tlie 
representatives of the colony at the session 
of the council hold at Hobart in February 
1889. lie was a member of the federal 
convention held at Sydney in 1891, and 
assisted Sir Samuel Griffith in preparing 
the original (bmmonwealth bill. Acting 
with Sir George Turner, ho also drafted the 
fetleral enabling bill, which was adopted at 
the couforenc(i of Australian premiers at 
Hobart in 1895, and when the second 
federal convention assembled at Adelaide 
in March 1897, Kingston was eloctetl 
president and presided also over the 
adjounied meetings at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in 1897-8. Ho was a member of 
the premiers’ conference at Melbourne in 
1899, which finally settled the federal 
conslitiition bill which was ultimately 
al)])rov(^d by the reforoiidum. 

In 1897 he represented South Australia 
at (Jlucen Victoria’s diamond jubilee celebra- 
tions in London, and as president of the 
federal convention ho presented a loyal 
iwldrcss. He was made an honorary 
P.C.L. of Oxford on 30 Juno and was 
sworn a member of the privy council on 
7 July 1897. Ho visited England again 
in May 1900, when ho resigned his scat in 
the House of ileprescntativcs. Ho then 
accompanied (Sir) Edmund Barton and 
Mr. Hcakin to l^ndon to assist in the 
j)assiiig of the commonwealth constitution 
bill through the imjterial parliament. 

On his return to Australia ho was elected 
(22 Sept. 1900) to the legislative council of 
S(ftth Australia. He resigned on 31 Dec., 
and at the first federal elections in March 
1901 Sou til Auslralia returned him at the 
heiul of the poll to the commonwealth 
House of Keprosontatives. 

When the first commonwealth administra- 
tion was formed by Sir Eclmimd Barton 
on 1 Jan. 1901 Kingston became minister 


of trado and customs, and introduced a 
customs tariff bill, imposing high duties 
which aroused vehement discussion. Ho 
fought it successfully tlurough parliament, 
and when it booame law administered it 
with unprecedented severity. Ho resigned 
his position in the ministry on 7 July 1903 
owing to differences of opinion with his 
colleagues over the conciliation and arbi- 
tration bill, in which he .^was more in 
harmony with the labour pairty than with 
other members of the cabinet. 

Re-elected without a contest to the 
commonwealth parliament for the district 
of Adelaide at the general elections of 1903 
and 1906, ho took little further part in 
public affairs. He died at Adelaide on 
11 May 1908, and W'as buried in West 
Terrace cemetery in that city. 

Kingston marriinl in 1873 Lucy May, 
dcaughter of LawTonco McCarthy of Adelaide, 
but there was no issue. He had ailopUxl 
a son who pro-deceased him. 

['rumor’s First Decade of the Australian 
Commonwealth, 1911 ; The 'limes, 12 May 
1908; Adelaide Chronicle and Adelaide 
Observer, 16 May 1908 ; Johns’s Notable 
Australians, 1908 ; Year Book of Australia, 
1908; Pod’s Peerage, 1908; IfoddcT’s 
History of South Australia, 2 vols. 1893; 
Menncirs Diet, of Ausiralas. Biog. 1802 ; 
Colonial Office Ilocorils. ) C. A. 

KINNS, SAMUEL (1826-1903), writer 
on the Bible, bom in 1820, was educated at 
Colchester grammar scliotil and jirivalely. 
Ho received the degree of Ph.l). from the 
University of »Jena in 1859. For twenty- 
live years ho w'as priiunjial and proprietor 
of a prospi‘rou8 private school, I’he College, 
Highbuiy New Park. Ordained deacon in 
1885 and priest in 1889, he held a cunwjy 
at All vSouls, Langham Place (1885-9), and 
w\as rector of Holy Trinity, Minories, from 
29 March 1889 until the chising of the 
cliurcih on 1 .Jan. J8t)9, under the Union of 
Benefices Act. In ‘ iMoses and Geology,’ 
which he published in 1882 (14th edit. 
1895), ho endeavoured to show that 
the account of the creation in the first 
cha])ter of Genesis harmonises with the 
latest scientific discoveries. His next w'ork, 

‘ Graven in the Rock,’ published in 1891 
(4th edit. 1897), deals with the confirmation 
of Biblical history afforded by Uic Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments. Kinns was a 
popular lecturer on tlic subjects of his 
books at the Britisli Mii.seum and in Lon- 
don churches, but his ])ious zeal was 
greater than his scholarship. lie died at 
TIaverstock Hill on 14 July 1903. 

VD 2 
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Ho also publisliod : 1. ‘ Holy Trinity, 
Minorics, its Past and Proacnt History,* 
1800. 2. ‘ 8ix Hundred Years, or His- 
torioiil Sketches of Eminent Men and 
Women of Holy Trinity, Minorics,* 1898 ; 
two editions. 

[Pratt’s People of tho Period ; lildw. Murray 
'J’onilinson, Holy 'rrinity Alinories, 1007; 
Brit. Mus. Oat.; Crockford'sC'lerUuil Directory.] 

a w. 

KINROSS OF GLASOHUNE, first 
Ba kon. [See Balfour, John Blair (1837- 
1905), president of the court of session.] 

KITSON, JAMES, first Baron Airedale 
(1835-1911), iron and steel manufacturer, 
sc^cond of tho four sons of James Kitson of 
Elmeto Hall, Yorkshire (1807-1885), by 
his wife Ann, daughter of John Newton of 
Ix^erls, was born at Leeds on 22 Sept. 1835. 
His father, who started life in humble 
circumstances and was a friend of George 
Stephenson, established engineering works 
at Airedale and proved a pioneer of 
engineering industry in the north of Eng- 
land ; tho first locomotive seen in the West 
Riding came from his workshop ; he was 
mayor of Leeds in 1860-2. 

hkluoated first at Wakefield proprietary 
school and afterwards at University College, 
London, young Kitson was placed, mth 
his elder brother Frederick William, in 
charge of tho Monkbridge ironworks, which 
had been purchased by his father in 1854 
to suj)ply his Airedale foundry at Hunslct 
and other engineering works with sound 
Yorkshire iron. On the death of his brother 
in 1877 James assumed tho sole direction 
of tho ironworks, and assisted his father also 
at tho Hiinslet works. Those now (1912) 
cover twelve acres and give employment 
to 2000 w'orkmen. Altliough builders of 
stationary engines and other machinery, 
tho firm is best known as constructors of 
locomotives especially suited to tho various 
requirements of mountain ranges, deserts, 
or .swami)S. The business was converted 
infD a limited liability company in 1886, but 
Kitson retained an active supervision of its 
affairs, assisted by his eldest son and his 
nophow, F. J. Kitson. 

A successful ironmaster, he soon attained 
eminence in the industrial world. He was 
an original member of tho Iron and Steel 
Institute, was its president in 1889-91, 
and was awarded the Bessemer gold medal 
in May 1903. He became a member of the 
Institution Mechanical Engineers in 1869, 
and a member of tho Institution of Civil 
Engineers in December 1876, serving on 
its council from 1890 to 1901. He was 


also pr(‘sident of the fron Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Kitson was a d(ivoted eif izen of Leeds. H(3 
was its first lord mayor in 1896-7, and was 
president of tlu? Leeds Ghanil)(‘r of Com- 
merce in 1880-1, taking a lifelong intiTost 
in social and educational movements. 
In 1862 he had institute d a model-dwelling 
scheme for jjccds workers, was a generous 
supporter of the Leeds ( Jencral Infirmary, 
and president of tho Hospitals for Poor 
Consumptives organised by tho Tweeds 
Tuberculosis Association. To tho Leeds 
Art Gallery he gave Tjordl^oigh ton’s i)icturo 
‘The Koiiirii of Persephone.* In October 
19t>4 the Leeds University conferred on 
111 in the honorary degree of D.Sc. He also 
received on 23 May 1906 the honorary 
fret'dom of the city, and at the beginning 
of 1908 was elected iiresidcni of the Leeds 
Institute. 

In his early business career he became 
honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, one of the earliest 
institutions of its kind in tho country, and 
helped to establish the Holbeck Institute, of 
which he became trustee. He was also con- 
nected with the National Education League, 
and acted as secretary of the Leeds branch, 
A warm supporter of tho liberal party, 
he first became prominent as a politician 
at the time of the Education Act of 1870. 
He was chosen in 1880 president of tho 
Leeds Liberal Association, and in tho same 
year took a conspicuous part in securing 
the return of Glatlstono for tho borough. 
Ho was from 1883 to 1890 president of tho 
National Liberal Federation. After un- 
successfully contesting central Tweeds in 
1886, he represented the Colne Valley 
division of tho West Riding from 1892 to 
1907. Ho was active in promoting old ago 
pensions, and was elected president of tho 
National Old Ago Pensions league at its 
inauguration on 24 October 1894. Kitson, 
who was created a baronet on 28 Aug. 1886, 
was made a privy councillor on 30 Juno 
1906, and was enmted Baron Airedale of 
Gledhow on 17 July 1907. An ardent free 
trader, ho had charge in 1906 of the motion 
by winch the liberal government contested 
the question of tariff reform. 

Amongst other activities, ho was honorjjpy 
colonel of the 3rd volunteer battalion of 
the West Yorksliirc regiment ; chairman of 
the London and Northern Steamship Co., 
tho Yorkshire Banking Co., and the Baku 
Russian Petroleum Co. ; and director of 
tho London City and Midland Bank and 
of tho North Eastern Railway Company. 

A member of tho Unitarian body, ho devot^ 
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much of Ills time and means to religion 
and pliilan I liropic objects. 

Airedale dicil in Paris from a cardiac 
alTcctioii on 16 March 1911, and was buried 
in St. John s churchyard, Roundliay, LcmhIs. 

Ho was twice married: (1) on 20 Sej)!. 
JS60 to Emily (ibristiana (d, 1873), second 
daughtcT of Joseph Cliff of Wortley, 
Yorkshire, by w'hom he had three sons, 
Albert Enn'st, who succeed(‘d to the iKicr- 
age, James Clifford, and Eilward Christian, 
and two daughters ; (2) on 1 June 

1881 to Mary Laura, only daughter of 
Edward Eisher Smith of the Priory, 
Dudley, by whom he had one son, Roland 
Dudley, and a daughter. He left an estate 
provisionally sworn at 1,000,000/. 

A portrait pamted by Mr. JT. S. Sargent in 
1 905 is in possession of the family at Glcdhow 
Hall, Leeds. A bust by Mr. Spruce, a local 
sculptor, is to be placed in Leeds Town 
Hall, by gift of Mr. Middlebrook, M.P. A 
memorial sundial at the Springfield Con- 
valescent Homo, Horsfortli, w'as subscribed 
for by the firm’s workmen in October 1911. 

[The Times, 17, 23, and 29 March 1911 ; 
Lodge’s Peerage, 1912; Free, Inst. Civ. 
Engineers, v. 186, pp. 446-^7 ; McCalmoni’s 
Parliamentar^Poll Book, 1910, pp. 145, 267-8 ; 
Yorkshire Post, 17 Mar. 1911; Pall Mall Mag. 
(iKjrtrait) 1907, v. 40, piJ. 417-24; the Rev. 
C. Hargrove’s In memory of James Kitson, 
first Baron Airedale (reprint from Yorkshire 
Post, with additions and iwrtrait), 1911 ; 
Leeds Hospital Mag., Nov. 1911, pp. 221-3; 
Morley’s Life of Gladstono; private inform- 
ation.] C. W. 

KITTON, FREDERICK GEORGE 
(1856-1904), writer on Dickens, born at 
(jiolding Street, Heigham, Norwich, on 
5 May 1856, was son of Frederick Kitton, 
tobacconist, who made some reputation 
as a microscopist. His mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Sixjnco. Coming to London 
at seventeen to follow the occupation of 
an artist and wood-engraver, he served as 
apprentice on the staff of the ‘Graphic.’ 
He attained much skill as an etcher, and 
contributed to artistic journals. Inheriting 
from liis fath^'r a capacity for research, ho 
soon turned to literary pursuits. With the 
cxffcptioii of a few minor efforts, including 
luctnoirs of Hablot K. Browne (1882), of 
John Leech (1883), and of his father (1895), 
ho mainly devot^ himself with immense 
zeal to illustrating the life and works of 
Charles Dickens, in a long scries of books, 
the chief of wliich were : * Dickensiana, a 
bibliography of the literature relating to 
Charle.s Dickens and his writing ’ (1886) ; 
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‘ (Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil ’ 
(1890); ‘Dickens and his lllnstrators ’ 
(1899) ; ‘ Charles Dickens, his Life, Writings, 
and Personality’ (1901), in wliich ho siip- 
plemenfed Forster’s biojgraphy ; and ‘ The 
Dickens Country,’ published posthumously 
( 1905 ; 2 !uI etlit. 1911). He also annotatotl 
the ‘ Rochester * cflition of Dickens’s works 
(1900), and at the time of his death ho AViis 
working for a New York jmblisher upon 
flic cosily ‘Autograph,* or ‘Millionaire’s,’ 
edition, and with Mr. M. H. Spiclmanii on 
a like edition of Thackeray. 

Kitton was one of the founders, and an 
active member of, the Dickens Fellowship, 
and compiUid the catalogue of the Dickens 
Exhibition (1903). 

From 1888 Kitton lived at St. Albans, 
where he helped to procure the purchase 
for the Hertfordshiie County Museum of 
the Sir Jolin Evans collection of books, 
manuscripts, drawings, etc., relating to the 
county ; these ho catalogued and arranged. 
Besides writing much on St. Albans and 
its neighbourhood, ho helped to save from 
destruction many old buildings. Kitton 
died at St. Albans on 10 Sept. 1904, and , 
was buried there. In 1889 he married Emily ' 
Clara, second daughter of H. A Lawford, 
C.E., but had no children. 

His large Dickons library was purchased 
from his widow by a subscription organised 
by the Dickons Fellowship, as a nucleus 
for a national Dickens library, and was 
fonnally presented to the Guildhall Library 
by Lord James of Hereford on 7 Fcl). 
1908. 

[Memoir by Arthur Waugh in The Dicken- 
sian, 1895, prefixed to Kittou’s posthumous 
The Dickens Country, 1905 ; Athensoumv 
17 Sept. 1004 ; Academy, Ixvii. 192, 225 
(article by Walter Jerrtild) ; Hertfordshire 
Standard, 16 Sept. 1901 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cat. 
of Guildhall Lib.] C. W. 

KNIGHT, JOSEPH (1837-1909), land- 
scape painter and engraver, son of Joseph 
and Eliza Knight, was born in London on 
27 Jan. 1837. At the ng(5 of seven ho mot 
with an accident which necessitated tho 
amputation of his right arm at St. Btii tholo- 
mow’s lio8{)ita]. lii 1845 tho family re- 
moved to Manchester, wiicro Knight spent 
the earlier part of iiis career as an artist, 
visiting l^Yancc, Holland, and Italy. In 
1871 ho removed to Ix)ndon and in 1875 to 
North Wales, where ho thenceforth chiefly 
resided, lie made some reputation alike 
as a painter in oil and in water-colour, 
and as an engraver and etcher. Wolsli 
scenery fuinishod tho subjects of many 
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of his [)ictiiroa and engravings, and he 
was a member of tho Koy.al Cambrian 
Academy. Kniglit oxliibited from 1861 
onward at various lx>ndon galleries, oon- 
tribuling to the Koyal Academy for tho 
^ first tim6 in 1869. He was elected in 1882 
a member of the itoyal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours and an associate of tho 
Society ()f Painter Eb^hers, of wluch ho 
l)ccamo a fellow on 13 April 1883. From 
1883 to 1008 ho sent 104 original mezzotint 
engravings, varied occasionally by etchings, 
to tho exhibitions of the Painter Etchers ; 
his work was rather monotonous and 
lacking in ox]wcs8ion. He is represented 
as a painter in tho Tate Cal lory (Chant rey 
bequest), Victoria and Albert Museum, 
tho City Art Cal lory and Peel Park Gallciy, 
Maneh(‘ster, the Walker Art Gallery, 
liverpool, and at Oldham ; some en- 
gravings are in tho British Museum. lie 


while ho was parliamentary candidate for 
tno constituency in 1859. Knight seconded 
Forster’s nomination. 

In I860 Knight adventurously abandoned 
a business career in Leeds for journalistic 
life in London. He fountl early employment 
as dramatic critic for the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
through a chance meeting with tho editor, 
Mr. John (afterwards Viscount) Morkiy. 
Thenceforth he largely oeeiipied himself in 
writing of tho contemporary stage. In 1 869 
ho suceeed(?d John Abraham Heraud [q. v.J 
! asTlramatic critic of tho ‘ Athemoum,’ and 
he retained that post till his death. In 
1871, during the siege of Paris, ho used his 
inlluenco to secure the invitation to \hv. 
(kmiedie Fran9aise to net at the Gaiety 
Theatre in Lrwlon. Ho also aeledastlra- 
inatio critic IvSr the ‘Sunday Times,’ tin 
•tiLibe,’ and for the ‘ Daily (irajdiic ’ from 
18!)4 to 1900. But Knight’s dramatic intei 


died at Bryn Gl*as, near Conway, on 2 Jan. ' esls always ranged far .beyond the eontem- 
1909. In 1859 ho marri(Ml Elizabeth I porary tlu'atre. He w'as thoroughly well 
Radford of .Manchester, who survived v(‘rs'‘d in dramatic history, and from 1883 
him. to the close of the (irst supplement in 1901 

[Craves, Diet, of Artists amt Royal Aead. Knight was tho eliief eoiitrihutor of tin 
# Exln'hitors, iv. 3lt» ; 'riie Times, 6 and 1 1 .Ian. liv<‘S of actors and aetressc^s to this Diet ion- 
1909; private information.] C. D. ary. His articles nninlxu’ed over 500. 

On the net-ice of Garrick in these j)ages 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH (1829-ltM)7), he based an inde[)endeiit nfhmoir which 
dramatic critic, born at Jjt‘eds on 24 May appeartxi in 1894. 

18211, w^as elder son of «Toseph Knight, cloth Knight's social charm, handsome pre- 
moreluint, who was a native of Carlisle, seiice, courteous bearing, and lino literary 
Jfis mother, Marianne daughter of Jo.sej)h taste made him w'eleome in literary Jind 
Wheelwright, became bliiul in middle lif(5 dramatic circles from his ftrst arrival in 
hut lived ^ to the age of seventy- three. London. His enriy assoeiates there iri- 
IMiicated at a private boarding school, eluded John Westland Marston [q. v.] am I 
Bran I ham College, near Tadcaster, Knight Sebfastian Evans [q. v. Suppl. 11], to both of 
(^arly showed a taste for poetry and rose to whom he ow^cd oounsel ami enconragement. 
be h(*ad of the scliool. In 1848 a promising At Marston’s house ho mot leading authors 
poem by him, ‘ Tho Sea by Moonlight,’ w\ns and playwrights. Thomas l^lrnell [q. v.], 
])rint<'d at. SJieflield by the headmaster for a Bohemian journalist, introduc(‘d him to 
circulation among his pupils’ jiareiits. Swinhinne, and with that ])oot and with 

Joining his father in husine.ss at nineteen, Swinburne’s friend, Dante Gabr iel Rossetti, 
ho devoted his lcisui*c to literature, ctdlecting ho w^as long on terms of intimacy. Ro.ssett i 
and reading books, and taking a iiromineiit valued Knight’s discernment in poetical 
part in the liter*ary a(;tivitie.s of T.x'eds. and other matters and liked his manly 
I]lizahetlian and early Fi’cneh poetry geniality (ef. W. M. Rossetti’s Life of 
especially moved his youthful enthusiasm, /). G, Rosselii). One of Dante Rossetti’s last 
and ho mwer lost his admiration for tho letters was addressed to Knight (5 March 
w'ork of Drayton, Wither, and Konsard. 1882), and in 1887 Knight published a 
With his fellow-townsman, Mr. Alfr’od sympathetic and discriminating ‘Life of 
Austin, afterwards poet laureate (his Rassetti ’ in tho ‘ Great Writers ’ series, 
junior by six years), ho helped to found a Knight found varied opportunities of 
Mechanics’ Institute at Leeds, at which he proving his literary knowledge. He contri- 
leetured on Jiterary subjects. On 7 April huted the eauserie signed ‘ Sylvanus Urban ’ . 
1854 ho lectured on ‘ Tho Fairies of English to tho ‘ Geniloman’s Magazine ’ from 1887 
1*00 try * before the Leeds Philosopliioal and till near his deat h, and he was a reviewer 
Literary Soeiety. At Leeds, too, ho made of general literature for the ‘Alhoiucum.’ 
the aexiuaintanco of William Edward In July 1883, on the death of Henry 
Forster[q.v.], who stayed at Knight’s house F^erick Xdi'lo [q. v.], ho became editor 
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of ‘ Notes and Queries,* and retained that 
office for lif<‘. In that capacity ho indulged 
his versatile antiquarian and literary tjist(*s 
and foriiK'd many now acquaintances. On 
4 May 1803 he was elected F.S.A. 

With strong affinities for Bohemian life, 
Knight was long a leading inemlxT of the 
Arundel Cluh. But after 1 883, when Ik; was 
elected to the Oarriek Club (.*{ March), his 
leisure was mainly ap(‘nt there. He was an 
id(*al club comj)anion, convivial, chivalric, 
and cultured. With actors and actiH‘sscs 
he maintained coirlial relations without 
prejudicing his critical i nde pc aa I cnee. On 
4 July l!)t)5 the dramatic ]m)f(\ssion enter- 
tained him, as fhe oldc;st living dramatic 
critic, to dinner at. the Savoy llotcd. Sir 
Henry Irving took the; cliair, and M. 
Cocpielin and Madame Jlcfijaiic were among 
the guests. 

Knight was an ardent book eollectcw 
through life, but twice lie was uudc.;r the 
necessity of parting with his collection — on 
the second occasion in 1005. ^ Ho died at his 
liouse, 27 On nidi'll Square, on 23 June I1M)7, 
and was buri(*d in Highgati; ecmeti'ry. 

He married at the parish church, f^'cds, 
on 3 June. 18.%, Bachel (d. 1911), youngi'st 
dauglitcr of .Jolm Wilkinson of (Jledhall 
Mount near Jjceds. He had issue a son 
Philip Sidney, b, 2 Feb. 1857, no\v in 
Australia, and two dauglitei's, Mrs. Ian 
Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Mansi'l Symp- 
son of Lincoln. A posthumous portrait in 
oils by Miss Margaret (hose was present'd 
to the Garrick Club in 1912 by Knight’s 
friend Mr. II. B. Wheatley. A coloured 
chalk drawing by Leslie Ward is dated 
Juno lOOo. William Bell Scott designccl 
a book plate for Knight, embodying his 
likeness, in 1881. 

Besides the books mentioned Kniglit 
published in 1893 ‘Theatrical Notes 1874- 
1879,* a collection of articles on the drama 
from the ‘ Athejiajiim,* and ho cditotl in 
1883 Downes’s ‘Roscius Anglicanus.* 

[The Times, 24 Juno 1007 ; Aihentouin, 
.lime 1907 ; J^otes and Queries, 29 .liino 
1907 ; J. Collins Franca’s, Notes hy the Way, 
1909, pp. i-xliii (pp. xl-xliii contain a full 
list of Knight’s contributions to this Diction- 
ary) ; V. Flcndall, Some Reminiscences of 
.loseph Knight (Nineteenth Cent., Dec. 1911); 
personal knowledge.] S. L. 

KNOWLES, Sir JAMES THOMAS 
(1831-1908), founder and editor of the 
‘ Nineteenth Century * and architect, bom 
at Rcigate, Surrey, on 13 Oct. 1831, was 
eldest child in tho family of two sons and 
throe daughters of James Thomas Knowdes, | 
architect, by his wife Susanna, daughter 


of Dr. Brown. About 1839 his fatlier built 
for himself a largo house in Clapham Park, 
and there or in the nc'ar neighbourhood 
Kjiowh?s lived till 1884. 

After educalion at University Colh'ge, 
Dindon, Knowles entered liis fatlR^r's oflico 
and spent some time in studying arch iter, 
lure in Italy, lb* published a ]u*ize essay 
on ‘ Architectural Education * in 18.52, 
became an associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1853, and a fellow 
’ll 1870. Knowles practisi'd his profession 
with success for some thirty years. He 
built, according to his ow'ii imcount, ‘ many 
hundreds of hoiisi's, hc'sides several ojiurches, 
hosjiitals, clubs, warehouses, stores, roads, 
and bridges.’ His chief commissions were , 
three clmreh(‘s in Clapham (St. Stephi’ii’s, 
St. Saviour’s, and St. Philip’s), Albert 
Mansions. Victoria Slrt'ct, Tlu; Tluitclied 
House (.Hub ill St. .lames’s Street in 1805, 
and Sir Enisinns Wilson’s enlargi'inent of 
the Si‘a Bathing Hosjiital at Margate !n 
1882. Baron AllM‘rt Grant |(j. v. Suj>j)l. ij 
Ava«s at one time a (jlient. !»' 1873 Knowdes 
designcfl a palatial residence for Baron Grant 
wdiich waserc'cted in Kensington High Stri’et 
on the sik' of thaiiolishod slums, but the* 
house; was never occupi(‘d and was pulled 
down in 1883, when its placa; was taken 
by Kensington (?ourt. In 1871, too, wIkmi 
Baron Grant purchased L(‘icester Sqnam 
with a view' to conviTting it into a public 
open siiace, ho entrusted Knowles with 
tho task of laying out tho ground, and 
eif adiiming it arehitecturally. 

But Knowles’s activity and aliTtru*ss of 
mind ahvays ranged beyond the limits of 
his professional work. A little volume, 
comjiilod from the ‘Mortc d’Arthnr’ of 
Sir 'I’homas Malory, ‘ The Story of King 
Arthur and his Knights of tlie Hounrl Table,* 
which lie publislied in I8r)2, reached an 
eightli edition in 189.5, and met with 
Tuiinysoii’s ajiproval. Tii con tri but ions to 
the magazines and periodicals he show'cd 
a varied interest in liU'-rary and philosojihic 
questions, and he grew' ambitious of the 
acquaintaneo of h'aders of public oiiinion. 

In 1866 he called on Tennyson at Fresh- 
water and beoarno an intimate for life. 
JIo designed for the poet without charge 
Iiis new house at Aldworth in 1869. 

Early in tho same year, when Knowles 
was entertaining Tennyson and a neighbour, 
Charles BrilcJiard [q. v.], at his house at 
Clai>ham, the possibility w'as canvassed 
of forming a representative ‘theological 
society * for d(;termiiiing in discussion 
the bases of morality. VVith characteris-* 
tic energy Knowles communicated with 
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champions of all schools of l-liought, and 
obtained their assent to join such a society. 
A first me(?tinj' was hehl at Willis's Rooms 
on 21 Ai)ril 1809 and the JMetaiihysical 
Society was then co?istituted. The original 
im'inbors incliidod Doan Stanley, Manning, 
W. 0. Ward, R. 11. Hutton, .lames Maiti- 
nean. Bishop Ellicott, Bagehot, Huxley, 
Tyndall, (dadstone, and Eroude. Knowles 
acted as gcMieral secretary. Jiarly anlicix)a- 
f,ions of failure were beli(‘d, ajul under 
Knowles's direction the society flourished 
for twelve years. The members dined 
together imjuth by month at an hotel, 
and the discussion followed. ImiJortant 
recruits were Rusk in, who joined in 1870, 
and Eitzjames SU'phen. A chairman wjis 
elected annually, and he was occasionally 
re-(lected. The chairmen were Sir John 
Lubbock, Manning, Huxley, Clladstone, 
W. (h Ward, James ]\Iarfineau, Lord Sel- 
borne, and l^)rd Arthur Russell. The 
society dissolved in 1881 because, said 
T(‘nnyson, the members failed to define 
what metaxjhysics meant. According to 
Knowles, all possible subjects had then 
been (exhausted, whih; xjressurc of other work 
comi)elled his witlidrawul from the direction. 

Knowles’s management of the Mcta- 
j)hysical Society brought him into jK‘rsonal 
touch with the chid* intellectual men 
of the day. ^Vith (jhuistonc his relations 
were soon as close as with Teiiiiyson. He 
turned such relationshii)s to much xmblic 
advantage. In 1870 ho became editor of 
the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ in succession 
to Dean Alford, and he induced many 
members of the Metax)hysical Society to 
contribute to the pages of the magazine 
either papers which they had read at 
the society’s meetings or original] articles. 
8uch contributions gave the magazine a 
high repute. In 1877 the ‘ Contemporary ’ 
changed hands, and a disagreement with 
the new proprietors led Knowles to sever his 
coimection with it. Thereupon he founded 
mider his solo i^roprietorship and editor- 
ship a new periodical which he called the 
‘Nineteenth Century.’ The first number 
appeared in March and was uitroduccd by 
a sonnet of Tennyson. Members of the 
Metaphysical Society continued to supjiort, 
Knowles, and (Gladstone, Manning, Sir John 
Lubbock, Bishop ElUcott, and Mtzjames 
{Stephen wore early contributors to the new 
venture, whose professed aim was to 
provide a platform from which men of all 
parties and persuasions might address 
the public in their ow'u names. ‘ Signed 
writing’ was the essential principle of 
the * Nineteenth Century.’ No anony- 


mous articles w ere admis. iblc. Every topic 
of current interest was to bo discussed 
o|xmly by Ihe highest authority. With 
diplomatic skill Knowh s induced writers 
of renown to engage in controversy with 
one another in his mag.a/ine on matters of 
moment, at times in symix >sia,but commonly 
in indej)endent articles. Cladst(»ne, who 
was persuaded frequently I o nic(^t in rtJigioiis 
debate b’itzjamcs iStephfii and Huxley, 
dcs(^^vedly eomplinumted Knowles on his 
success in keex^ing ‘ the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” boiling ’ (13 May 1888, 

Morley’s Lifey iii. 360). The residt was 
a triumph for periodical literature, arid 
the x^rolits were substantial. Few con- 
temx)or«‘iries of distinction in any walk t>f 
life faikd to contribute fo the magazine, 
over which Knowles exercised an active 
and rigorous control till his death. When 
the niiiet(‘enth century ended, he renamed 
the nifxgazinc ‘ The Nineteenth Century 
and After ’ (Jan. 1901). 

Knowles, who gave uii archih'ctural 
Xiractico in 1883, moved iu‘xt year from 
Clax^ham to (iucen Anne’s Lodge by »St. 
James's Park, where he constantly enter- 
tained a distinguished circle of friends and 
collected x^^tures and works of art. Ho 
caused to be x>i^i^Rcd for his collection 
Tennyson’s portrait by Millais in 1881, 
and Gladstone’s portrait by T’roubetzkoi in 
1893. Althougli his interests were mainly 
absorbed by the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ ho 
found time to engage in a few other public 
movements. In 1871 ho organised the 
Paris Food Fund for the relief of the 
besieged population in Paris, and induced 
Manning, Huxley, Lubbock, and Ruskin 
to act with liim on the committee. In 
1882 ho energetically opposed the Channel 
Tunnel scheme ; he not merely condemned 
it in an article from bis own pen in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ but brought together 
in the magazine a vast number of adverse 
opinions from eminent persons. W'hen the 
X)roposal was revived in 1890, Knowles 
rex’^ated liis denunciation in the ‘Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and in Gladstone’s view 
crushed the design. ‘ The aborted channel 
tunnel,’ wrote Gladstone, ‘ cries out against 
you from the bottom of the sea.’ In 
philanthroxnc enterx^rise Knowles was also 
active. He joined Lord Shaftesbury, the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, and Miss Octavia 
Hill in starting the Sanitary I^aws Enforce- 
ment Society, and ho originated the first 
fund for giving toys to children in hospitals 
and w'orkhouscs. 

Knowles was well known to Queen 
Alexandra and other members of the Royal 
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Painily. W'lien on a visit to her and Kin" 
Kdward \'II at Sandringham in 10015 ho 
was miwlf K.O.V.O. Jn his last years he 
had a house at lirighton as well as in 
London, lie died at Brigliton of heart 
failure on 13 Feb. 1908, and was buried 
iti the extramural cemetery there. 

Kn<jwles was twice married ; (1) in 1861 
to Jane hhnma, daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham llorradaile ; (2) in 1865 to Isabel 
Mary, daughter of Henry William Hewlett. 
His second wife survived him with three 
daugliters. His pictures and works of 
art w(‘re dispersed by sale at Christie’s 
26-29 May 1908. 

[A short autobiographical MS. kindly 
lent by J^ady Knowles; The 'rimes, 14 Feb. 
lOOS ; Journal Roy. Instituto 15rit. Architects, 

22 Feb. lOOS ; Tennyson and liis Friends, cd. 
Ijord 'LVnnyson, ROll ; Lord Ronald (h)wor’s 
Old Diaries, 1902. For tho MtJtaphysieal 
Soe.i(*,ty sec Knowles’s prefatory note to R. II. 
Hutton’s i)a])er, 'Tho Metaphysical Society, 
«a Kciniiiisceneo (Nineteenth Century, Aug. 
1885); Kuskiii’s Works, ed. K. Cook and 
Wedderburn, xxxiv. pp. xxviii-xxix ; Mac- 
donald’s JJfe of W. C-. Magee, i. 281 ; 'J’eiiny- 
son's Life, 2 vols. 1897 ; Leslie*/ Stephen’s Life 
of Sir J. Fitzjaincs Stephen, 1895.] S. L. 

KNOX, Mits. ISA, born CRAta (1831- 
1903), poetical wTiter, only child of John 
Craig, hosier and glover, was born in Fklin- 
burgh, 17 Oct. 1831. In childhood she lost 
both parents, and was reared by her grand- 
mother, leaving school in her tenth year. 
A close study of standard English authors 
developed literary tastes ; and, after con- 
tributing versos to the ‘Scotsman’ with 
tho signaturo ‘ Isa,’ she was regularly em- 
ployed on the paper in 1853. Coming to 
London in 1857 she was appointed 
secretary to tho National Association for 
tho Promotion of Social Science, and 
held the position till she married, in 
May 1866, her cousin, John Knox, an iron 
merchant of London. In 1858 she won 
with a resonant ode a prize of 501 offered at 
tho Crystal Palace for a centenary poem on 
Hums. There were 621 candidates, among 
them being Frederic William Henry 
Myers [q. '' Suppl. I], Gerald Massey 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], and Arthur Joseph Munby 
[q. V. Su]jpl. 11]. After her marriage she 
contributed^ occasionally to ‘Fraser,’ 

‘ Good Words,’ and tho ‘ Quiver,* edited the 
‘ Argosy * for a short time, and published 
some volumes of poems and juvenile his- 
tories. She died at Brocklcy, Suffolk, on 

23 Dec. 1903. 

In verso Mrs. Knox pi^uccd nothing 
that surpassed the Burns ode. Her first 


volume, ‘Poems by Isa’ (1856), showed 
some promise, aud some lyric quality 
aj)peareil in ‘ Poems : an Offering t(^ Lanca- 
shire’ (1863); ‘ Duchess Agnes, a Drama, 
and other Poems’ (1864); and ‘Songs of 
Con.solation’ (1874). Dr. A. H. Japp 
edited a ‘ Selection fnmi Mrs. Knox's 
Poems’ in 1892. Of Mrs. Km)x’s prose 
work ‘The Essenet^ c>f Slavery’ (1863) 
summarised F. A. Kemble’s ‘ Journal of a 
Residc'iice on a Georgian Plantation,’ and 
‘Esther West’ (1870; 6th edit. 1884) was 
a w<*ll-constructed story. Mrs. Knox’s 
‘Little Folk’s History of England’ (1872) 
reached its 30th thousand in 1899, ami 
tlie author adajited from it a successful 
‘ Kivsy History for Upper Standards’ 
(1884). ‘’Tales on the Parables,* two 
series, ajiiieared in 1872-7. 

[Rogers’s Mixkirn Scottish Minsln*! ; Orant 
Wilson’s Poets and l\HJtry of Scotland 
Edw'artls’s Modern Scottish Poets, 2iid 
seric's, Br(X‘hin, 1881 ; Burns (’i‘nteimry Poems, 
1859; Miles’s P(Kds and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. ix. ; iii/orinalion from 
Dr. A. 11. Millar, Dundee ; Bril. Mus. Cat.] 

T. B. 

KYNASTON (formerly Snow), 
HERBERT (1835-1910), canon'of Durham 
and classical scholar, horn in liOiidon on 29 
Juno 1835, was second son of Robert Snow 
by his wife Georgina, daughtcu* of Roger 
Kynaston and sister of Herbert Kynaston 
[q. V.], high-master of St, Paul’s school. 
His maternal grandmother was Georgina, 
daughter of Sir Charles Oakeloy [q. v.], 
governor of Madras. From 1844 to 1847 
Herbert Snow was at a private school at 
Beaconsfiold, and from 1847 to 1853 was an 
oppidan at Eton, where he was among tho 
selected candidates for the Newcastle 
scholarsliip, and made his mark on the 
football field and Iho river, rowing in both 
tho Britannia and Monarch. In 1853 ho 
gained a scholarship at St. John’s (jolloge, 
Cambridge. His univemity career was 
biilliant and exceptionally versatile. In 
1855 ho won tho Porson scholarship, 
winch was then awarded for the first time, 
together with Camden’s gold medal for 
Latin hexameters and Browne’s gold 
modal for Latin alcaic ode, and in 1857 * 
ho was bracketed senior classic with 
(Sir) John Robert Seeky [q. v,] and two 
others. He became fellow of St. John’s 
college on 22 March 1858, graduating B.A. 
in 1857 and proceeding M.A. in 1860 when 
he vacated tno fellowship on his marriage. 
Nor was it only in scholarshi]) that Snow 
excelled as an undergraduate, llo rowed 
seven in the university boat in tho Oxford 
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and Carnbridgo race of ISofi, and was John Cordoanx of Hooton Roberts. Ilo 
stroke in 1S58. ' He was a member of tbo bad four sons and tlirce daughters. 

Alpine Club from 1802 to 1875. He was . Kynastcni’s academic distinctions fail to 
one of the earliest mem b(‘rs of the Amateur exhibit the rango of his powers. Always 
Dramatic Club, and ])ecamo a freoma.son. devoted to music, -of which lie had a practical 
Tlirougbout his life lu^ was devoted to the as well as a theoretical knowledge, ho 
craft, passing the chair in I'Vmndation had a good t<*nor voice. As a linguist ho 
Lcxlge, CheltenJiam, and afterwards being was at liojiie in five or six languages, and 
grand chaplain of l^ngland and one of the could improvise en’cctivo y)oetical transla- 
founders of Universities Lodge, Durham. tioiLs. Onee, in less than two hours, be 
In 1858 Show returned to Eton as rendtTod an Italian song into English verse 
iussistant master and was ordained deacon which fitted the music, 
in 1859 and yirk'st in I8G0. After An admirable composer in Creek and 
sixteen years at Eton, he was elected Tjitin, Kyiiaston was too fastidious a writer 
principal of Cheltenham College in 1874. to make any contributinn to scholarly 
fti 1875 he assumed his mother’s family litiTatnreoommensuratc with his capacities, 
surnamo of Kynastoii. In 1881 ho ])ro- His h(‘st-known book is an edition of 
eeeded B. I). and the next year D.D. at Theocritus with English notes (Oxford, 
Cambridge; for the former degree lie 18(59; .5th edit. 1910). His other works 
wrote a Latin thesis on the use of the are : 1. ‘Nneipruna: exercises in Latin 

expression ‘The Kingdom of God’ in the Elegiac Verne, * 12mn, 187.1. 2. ‘Sermons 

Now Testament, and for the lat((‘r an preached in the College Chayiel, Ch«4- 
Knglish essay on ‘ Tlio Tntiuence of the tenliam,’ 1870. 2. ‘ I’octio Giteci.’ 

Holy Spirit on the Life of Man.’ ' oxtracLs with English notes, 1879. 4. 

KesigningClu^ltenliam in 1888, Kynastoii ‘Exercises in Greek lambic Verse’ and 
W'fus for nearly a year vicar of St. Luke’s, Key, 12mo, 1879-80. .5. ‘ Exomplaria 

Kentish Town. In 1889 Bishop Lightfoot Cheltonicnsia,^ 1880. 0. ‘Selections from 

appointed him canon of Durham and pro- the Greek Elegiac Poets,’ l8mo, 1880. He 
lessor of Greek in the university, in also puhlishc'd translations of Euripides’s 
succession to the <listinguished scholar ‘Aleestis * into English verso (1900) and of 
and teacher, Thomas Sail rulers Evans. Ho • the prayer's from ‘Vita Jesu Christi ’ of 
remained at Durham till his death there ' Ludolpluis of Saxony (1909). 
on 1 Aug. 1910. ; Times, 2 and 8 Aug. 19,10: Eagle, 

Ho innrned (1) m 18h0 Mary Louisa . jX'c. 1911 Life of K.>nas(on, hv E. 1). Stone, 
Anne, daughter of Tlioraas Bros, barrister; j<)i2; Ulassical Keview, Nov. 1910; personal 
and (2) in 1805 Charlotte, daughter of Rev. ' knowledge ; private information.] H. E. 
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LABOUCHERE, Mus. HENRY. [See to visit the Paris exhibition for scientific 
Hodson, Henrietta (1841-1910), actress.] purposes. ^ 

Indian education oh Lafont's arrival 
LAFONT,EUGfiNE (1837-1908), science in India was almost exclusively literary, 
teacher in India, bom at Mons, Belgium, and I^font was the pioneer of scientific 
on 20 March 1837, w^as eldest son of Pierre teaching in Bengal. He combined a 
Lafont by his A\ifo Marie Soudar. Educated thorough knowledge of experimental physics 
at St. Barbara’s College, Ghent, and at the with great skill as a teacher and lecturer. 
Jesuits’ seminary, he was admitted to the Ho equipped ^ St. Xavier’s with a fine 
order in 1854, and did educational work in metoorologicar and solar observatory, and 
Belgium until 1865. Ho was then sent to with a physical laboratory second to none 
Calcutta to inaugurate science teaching in India. He was one of the founders of 
at St. Xavier’s College, which had been the Indian Association for th# Cultivation 
founded by the Jesuit fathers in 1860 for of Science, and for nineteen years gave 
the ‘ domiciled ’ European and Eurasian w'eekly honorary lectures under its auspices, 
communities. Ho was rector of the college and was its senior vice-president. A 
from 1873 to 1904, when failing health popular and eloquent preacher, he also 
caused his retirement. After leaving frequently lectured on Christian evidences, 
Europe ho only revisited it twice, in 1878 claiming that t|pe science was the hand- 
to recruit after severe illness, and in 1900 maid of faith. r 
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Lafont was a moinbcr of the Insiiliitea 
of Mecjlia jiical and Electrical Engineers, and 
was cliaii inaji of the Calcutta section of the 
latter from 1889. Appointed a fellow of 
Calcutta University in 1877, he took an 
active part in tho work of the senate, 
tilling at various times the ollices of syndic 
(thrice), dean of the arts faculty (100I--7), 
and president of tho boanl of studies in 
fjhysics (190 1.-6). At. the jubikn* e<‘lebration.s 
of tho unix ersity in iMareh 1908 he received 
t he honorary degree of D.Se. He had been 
(treated (U.E. on 1 ,Tan. 1880, and was made 
an ollicer of the French Academy, whilo in 
1898 tho king of tho Belgians made him a 
knight of the order of Leopold. His devo- 
tion to science, his constant labour for tho 
welfare of the * domiciled ’ white community, 
his genth'iioss, and his charm of manner 
won him general esteem. He <lied at Dar- 
jeeling on 10 May 1908, and was buried 
t here. 

I Joiini. Test, of lt!lcct. Eng. vol. xxxxi. no* 
192, 1908; Tho Times, 11 Ma^^ 1908; Eng- 
lishman (Calcutta), xxccklyedit., l-taiid 21 May 
1908.J E. H. B. 

LATDLAW, ANNA ROBENA, after- 
wards Miis. Thomson (1819-1901), pianist, 
daughter of Alexaiid('r Laidlaw, a merchant, 
by bis x> ife Ann Keddy, wJis born at Brett^m, 
Yorkshire, on 80 April 1810. Her family, 
who w(To intimate with Sir Walter Scott, 
claimed connection with tho Laidlaws of 
Chap(‘lhope and Glenrath; Scott’s Willie 
Laidlaw and James Hogg’s wife, Margaret 
Laidlaw, wore kinsfSlk (cf. Pattkkson’s 
Schumann, 1903). In 1827 Robena Laidlaw 
went to Edinburgh, where sho studied 
music with Robert Miillor. Her family 
removed to Kbnigsberg^ in 1830, and there 
sho continued her musical studies under 
Georg Tag, subsequently taking lessons from 
Henri Herz, in London, in 1834. In that 
year slio played at William IV’s court and 
at Paganini’s farewell concert. Returning 
to Germany, she gave pianoforte recitals in 
Berlin with much applause, and visited War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna. 
Sho made the acquaintance of Schumann, 
who dedicated to her his * Fantasicstiicko,’ 
Op. 12, and wrote of her playing at tho 
Gewandhaus Hall, Leipzig, in July 1837, 
as ‘ thoroughly good and individual.’ 

‘ This artiste,’ he added, ‘ in whose culture 
are united English solidity and natural 
amiability, will remain a treasured memory 
to all who have mode her closer acquaint- 
ance * (Neue Zeilachrift fur Musih, 
11 July 1837). Several letters wore 
addressed to her by Schumann, one of 


I Laidlaw 

which is given in facsimile in Dr. Pat terson’s 
biography of tlio composer* (pp. 106, 107). 
At Schumann’s suggestion slu^ transposed, 
as being nu)re ‘ musical,’ the origimil 
oi-cler of her Christian namei^ fn>m Robena 
Anna to Anna Robena. Sho was aj)- 
point(‘cl j)ianist to tho Qiietm of Hanover, 
and ri‘inained in (lerinany until 1810, 
when she svitlrd in Ijonchm. Aftrr her 
marriage to ({eorge? Tliomsoii in 1852 
sho rotm‘d from public life. Sluj du>d in 
J^mdon on 29 .May 1901, and was biirhxi 
at Woking afUa* cremation, Slu' b.id hair 
dauglilers. 

[Menders MiisikaliHchea ( 'oiiversalloiis- 
Lexikon, 1875 ; Dr. Annies W. Pallerson’s 
S(‘hiiinann, 190.3; Zidlsehrifi. liiL Mus. Ges. iii. 
188 iT. ; llolLstab’.s Life of Ludwig Berger, 
1816; Grove’s Diet, of Musk*., 1906, ii. 
622: information from her daiighler. Miss 
Ruhtaia 'I'homson.j J. G. 11. 

LAIDLAW, JOHN (18.32-1906), i)res- 
hyterian divine and theologian, born in 
Edinburgh on 7 April 18.32, w.is only child 
of Walter I..aidlaw by bis wife Margari't 
Brydon. His ancestors for generations 
were sheep farnu^rs. He studicnl at th(! 
Normal School of Edinburgh, with a view 
to tho t(*acln)ig proteasion, but ultimately 
decidcxl to j)r(‘par(^ fiu‘ the ministry. At 
Edinburgh University, where ho matricu- 
lated in October 1^51, ho dislinguishexl 
himself in chissics, mathematics, and 
philosophy, winning four gf>Ul medals, and 
carried oif (185.3) Sir William Hamilton’s 
Iq. V.] prize in philoso])hy and tho Bulwiir- 
Lytton [q. v.] ])rizo for an essay on tho 
relations of mind and matter. In 1854 \w 
was made M.A. honoris causa. 

After spending throe sessions in the 
divinity hall of the Refonnod I’resbytorian 
church, Laidlaw in 1856 joined the Free* 
church of Scotland and studied for two 
sessions (1856-8) at New College, Edin- 
burgh. During tho summer of 1858 ho 
attended classes at lloidolborg and other 
German universities, and in tho following 
year began Ids ministry at Bannockburn. 
On 6 August 1863 ho was inducted to 
the Free West church, Perth, where tho 
membersldp greatly increased under his* 
charge. A handsome church was built, % 
and ho made his mark as an evangelical 
preacher. In 1868 ho declined an invitation 
to become colleague to Dr. Robert Smith 
Candlish [q. v.]. From 1872 to 1881 he was 
minister of the Free West church, Abcrdocn.% 
On 25 May 1881 he was appointed to tho 
chair of systematic theology in New College, 
Edinburgh ; ho hold the post until 1904. 
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J^aidlaw was a consorvalJvts tlteologian, 
basing liis k'cttires on Ihti toacKing of the 
Jicformation (Ji vinos. ‘lii his host work, 
thore was a fino combination of the biblical, 
the ox})crimoiital, and tlui liistorical ’ 
(Memoir by H. 11. MAtJKiNTOsn, 1).J3., 
p. ;17). Wliile uiLsympathelic towards the 
views of William Robertson Smith | q. v.J, 
he spoke in the general assembly of 1880 
in support of a reject(‘d resolution which 
conlined the assembly’s censure of Smith 
t(» a g(‘neral admonition of caution in his 
public utterances on the theological ques- 
tions in dispute. 

In 1878 Laidlaw delivered the Cunning- 
ham lectures at New College, his subject 
being ‘The Biblical Doctrine of Man.’ 
The Icctunvs were published in 1879 (Edin- 
burgh; new edit, eniinily recast, 1895; 
rtiprint, 1905). llis most popular book, ‘ I’he 
Miracles of Our Lord,’ in which scholarsliip 
w'as combined with orthodoxy (189U; 4th 
edit. 1902), also originated in a course of 
lectures, lie further published ‘ Foundation 
Truths of Scripthre as to Sin and Salvation ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1897, Bible Class Handbooks). 
Ills ‘Studies in the Barables, and other 
Sermons ’ aj)])eared posthumously in 1907. 

An ardent advocate of the reunion of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, it was largely 
owing to Laidlavv’s inlluenco that the union 
of the Kefornu^d Bnisbyterian church with 
th(i Ereo church of Scotland was brought 
about in 1870. Nine years later, in 1885, 
ho was activ<j in inducing representatives 
of the throe? largo prosbyterian churches 
to debate the possibility of union. The 
conference, though abortive at the time, 
boro fruit later. 

In 1880 Diidlaw became hon. D.D. of 
Edinburgh University. He died after some 
years of ill-health in ICdin burgh on 21 
* Sept. 1906, and was buried in the Crange 
comotory, Edinburgh. 

in December 1869 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Hamilton, who survived 
him with one daughter. 

[Memoir by 11. R. Mackintosh, D.D., pm- 
fixed to Laidlaw’s posthumously published 
^ Studies in the Parables, and other Sermons ’ 
(1907); Scotsman, 22 Sept. 1906; private 
Information.] W. E. G. 

LAMBERT, BROOKE (1834-1901), 
vicar of Greenwich, bom at Chortsey, 
Surrey, on 17 Sept. 1834, was fourth son and 
fifth of the eight children of Francis John 
Xambert (1798-1876), younger son of Sir 
llenry Lambert ( 1 760-1803), fourth baronet. 
Sir John Lambert (d. 1723), the first baronet, 
belonging U) a Huguenot family of the He 


do Khe, settled as a merehant in London 
soon after l(i85. Brooke's luol her, Catherine 
(d. 1851), only daiigliter Major-general 
Wheatley, a Peninsular oflicer, was of 
Welsh desc(Mit. The famih during Brooke’s 
boyhood removed to Kensington. 

After education at honu* and at a stnail 
school ke])t by .lames (lliaso, a clergy- 
man of strong evangelical view’s, Lambert 
went in 1849 to Brighton College. De- 
ciding to se(‘k holy ordeis, he became a 
student at l\i?ig’s Collegt', London. The 
excitement caused by I ho ejection of 
F. D. Maurice in 1853 frorii his luofessor- 
ship there stirred in him a regard for 
Maurice which influenced his church- 
nianship for life?. In 1851 he matricu- 
lated at Brasenoso College*. Oxford, as a 
commoner, and graduated B.A. in 1858; 
he proceeded M.A. in ISOI and B.C.L. 
in 1863. He deliberately elie)se a pass 
degree in order that he might pursue 
his ow’ii wide course of reading without 
interference. He attended Stanley’s l(‘e- 
tures on ecclesiastical history and formed 
a friendship with him. At \Vhitsiintide 
1858 he was ordained deacon, and was 
successively curate of CJlirist Church, 
Preston (1^58-60), and of St. John’s, Wor- 
cester (1860-3). After some months at 
Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, lie offorc'd him- 
self as curate to the Rev. U. E. Bartlett, 
vicar of St. Mark’s, Wliitecliajiel. (3n the 
promotion of Bartlett, Jjambert succeeded 
to the vicarage early in 1866. 

As vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
Lambert perfonned many duties which 
lay outside the ecclesiastical range. He 
joined the Whitechapel board of trustees 
and th(i vestry and became a member of 
the board of works and a guardian. His 
force of character and business capaciti(?s 
admirably fitted him for such offices. Ho 
began a thorough study of poor law 
administration and local govemmont, 
on which while he was in Whitechapel 
his views matured very quickly. They 
found expression in a small volumo called 
‘Pauperism: seven sermons preached at 
St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, and one preached 
before the University, Oxfortl, with a 
Preface on the work aiid position of clergy 
in poor districts’ (1871). Lambert here 
jmt on recoitl the results of a census that ho 
made of a portion of his parish and of careful 
inquiries into the earnings of the district, 
with calculations of the cost of living. 
Ho thus anticipated the scientifio statistical 
methods of Mr. Charles Booth, as well as 
the teaching of the Charity Organisation 
Society on the uselessness of indiscriminate 
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charity. The book is a pennanoiit con 
Iribution to economic science and con 
temporary liistory. In tho year 
Lambert's appointment cholera visited the 
parish. H(5 circulated ])a])ers of direc- 
tions. orL^anised tho distribution of medi- 
cine. and visited the sick ivssiduously ; he 
notes tliat on one day he buried forty- 
four cor])ses. Ho fouiuk'd a penny bank, 
a soup kitchen, a w«)rkin^-mairs club, and 
a mutual improvement society; ho reno- 
vated tlui church. At the general election 
of 1808 lie arranged a course of sermons in 
his chiireh on the dut ies of electors. Among 
tho preachers were II. R. Ilaweis, Stopfonl 
Rrooko, I’. T). ]\laurice, and J. R. Clreen. 
Under the constant strain of work Limbert’s 
health broke down and h<' resigned the living 
in tho autumn of 1870. Ho spent the winter 
abroad with J. K. Ureeii, then vicar of St. 
Philips, Stepney, and a visit to the West 
Indies, where hLs family had protXTty, 
sidjseipiently rest<jrod his health. In June 
1872 he was instituted to the living of 
Tamworth, StatTordshiro, where he re- 
mained for six years. Th(’rc he made a 
cai*eful and thorough restoraiitni of tho lino 
old j)arish churcli, nearly completed two 
district churches, and was instrumental 
in establishing a school board. But ho 
found a provincial town more impervious 
to new ideas and methods than JCiist 
London. A serious falling olf in his private 
income owing to the decline of the West 
Indian sugar trade led to his resignation at 
tho end of 1878. 

On leaving Tamworth Lambert engaged 
in London in voluntary work for the London 
school board, and educational problems 
absorbed his attention. Ho helped to 
establish tho Ijondoii University Extension 
Society, and in June 1879 became organising 
secretary. He was chairman of tho Local 
Cent^res Association from 1894 to 1900 and 
vice-chairman of the society in 1898 and 
1899. In the autumn of 1879 he became 
curatc-in-chargobf St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
while the vicar, Canon Barnett, was out of 
England. In August 1880 he was appointed 
by JVfr. Gladstone vicar of Greenwich, where 
he remained till his death twenty years 
later. The position afforded an almost 
uidimited field for honest and wise public 
work. The income of the charities of the 
ancient n)yal borough amounted to nearly 
20,000k per aimum, and into the work 
of wise administration Lambert threw him- 
self with energy. Boreman’s Educational 
Foundation, and the Roan Trust, which 
maintains two lar^e secondary schools, 
absorbed much of his attention, and ho was 


also chairman of all the (bvonwich groups 
of clenuMitary sclu)ol.s. Ho w;is a member 
of the Greenwich boanl of works and a 
guardian, being the chairman of tho 
infirmary committee and inb‘rt's<iiig him- 
sidf minutely in the management of tho 
j)oor law schools. By his discharge of t heso 
public duties he earned for himself a unique 
position of inlluence and respect. In his 
parish work he was etpialiy successful. 
The parish church was renovated with 
sound [esthetic judgment. lie entnisted 
his ]>arish council with control of finance 
and consulted it with n'gard to changes 
in worshi]) and ritual. WJien this 
council became jiware in 1888 of th (5 
smallness of the vicar’s stipeiul it estab- 
lishcid a vicar's fund which contribuU'd 
400k per annum to Lamb(*rt’s inconu^ 
till his death. A university exttsision 
centre and a commitU'o of the (Charity 
Organisation Sociedy were successfully 
established in Greenwich, and in 1885 
the Greenwich Provident Dispefisary was 
founded, w4uch (luickly RNiched a member- 
ship of 3000. Lambert joined tluj Mansion 
House committee appointc'd to inquire into 
distress (1888), tlu; departmental committee 
appointed by tho local government boanl 
to inquire into the manageunent of poor 
law schools (1894), and the (h^partmcntal 
committee appointed to co?i.sid(*r reforma- 
tory and industrial schools (1895). From 
1880 till his death ho was first chairman of 
the Motropolit.ati Association for Befriend- 
ing Voung Servants. In tho kindred 
Association for Befriending Boys, foundixl 
in 1898, ho was also active. As (?arly as 1883 
he helped to found tho Ait for Schools 
Association, and remained its chairman till 
1899. 

Lambert, who was a prominent freemason 
and past grand chaplain of England, com- 
bineii in his manifold endeavours higli 
ideals with great business aptitudes. Ho 
travelled widely in his vacations. His 
health failed in 1900, and a long journey 
to South Africa and then up the Nile 
to Khartoum faded to restore it. He 
died unmarried at Greenwich vicarage 
on 25 Jan. 1901, and after cremation 
was buried at Old Shooburyness parish ' 
church. 

A marble bust, executed towards tho 
end of his life by Joy, a sculptor of 
Tamworth, was presentcid after his death 
to the Roan Schools at Greenwich. 

Lambert wrote frequently in the * Con- 
temporary Review ’ and other magazines, 
and published many single sermons. He was 
,uthor of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer; Ten Sermons ’ 
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(1883). Aftor liis death was piihlislicd 
‘Sermons and Ijc^ctiires by the late Rev. 
Brooke liainbcTt, edited l)y Rev. Ronald 
Bayrjc ; with a Memoir by J. B. G. de 
Mont moroncy 

1 Mr. do Montmorency’s Memoir cited above ; 
'Fhe 'rimes, 2i) .Ian. 1001 ; Spectator, 2 March 
1001 ; Guardian, 30 Jan. and G Feb. 1901 ; 
A 'J’hanksgivin" for Brooke Ijamberi, a 
Serinon preached in 'I’amw'orth Parish Churcli 
on St. Lambert’s Day, 1903, by C. W. 
Stubbs, n.l)., Dean of Ely, afterwards bishop 
of Truro, 1903. ) R. Ji. 

LANG, JOHN MARSHALL ( 1834-1909), 
principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
born on 14 May 1831 at the manse of 
*Glas.sford, Lanarkshire, was second son in 
a family of eleven children of Gavin Ling, 
minister of the parish, a ‘small living’ 
(d 150/. a year. His mot her, Agnes 
Roberton Marshall of Nielsland, grand- 
daughter of a wealthy Linarkshire laird, 
traced her descent to John Row [q. v.] ; 
she proved an w admirable housewife and 
ex(‘reised great iullueneo on her children. 
Sir Robert Hamilton Lang, ’’K.C.M.G., is 
Marshall Jiang’s surviving brother. 

After a somewhat suporlieial education 
uinicr jirivate tutors at the imuise, Lang 
spent a year at the High School of Glasgow, 
and then studied at Glasgow Univ'orsity 
under Professors William Ramsay fq. v.], 
Edmund Lushiiigtoii [q, v. Supjd. L] and 
Jjord Kelvin [q. v. Sujijpl, 11]. Ho was 
chiefly influenced ' by the professors of 
philosophy, William Fleming and Rol)crt 
^uclianon [q. v.], but ho did not graduate. 
Proceeding to the divinity hall, ho was 
stimulated by sonic senior fellow-students, 
including Jolui Caird [q. v. Suppl. I], 
A. K. H. Boyd [q. v. Suppl. J], and George 
Washington Sprott- [q. v. Suppl. II], but 
it was only when ho rccoivod licence that 
his capabilities bocanio apparent. A brief 
ossistautsliip at Dunoon sufliced to make 
liim widely knouTi as a preacher. At 
twenty- two he was called to the important 
cliarge of the East Parish of St. Nicholas, 
Abeixiecn, where ho was ordained on 26 June 
ifcC. His ministry in Aberdeen, although 
Jt lasted only two years, formed an epoch 
in the leligious life not only of the city but 
of the district. In the reform of church 
worship ho took a forward stop. He ro- 
inarkod, in a sermon, that if there was 
reason for the choir standing at praise, 
that reason was valid for the congrega- 
tion also standing. The congregation stood 
for the next act of praise. Ho printed his 
sermon and it ran through throe editions. 


The fireshy lory interfered, and notice was 
given for its next meeting of a motion 
censuring him and inhibiiing the innova- 
tion. Dr. Robert Lu? [q. v.] wrote from 
Edinburgli begging him to stand linn ; 
but he fciircd obduracy might hurt the 
cause, and he caution.ly obeyed tlio 
|)rcsbytery’s direction to return to uso 
and wont. If ho could not Ixi a j)rotagonist 
in the movement, he proved again and again 
that ho was a ])ioncer. 

In 18.58, owing to ill-lu alth, Lang left 
AI)eixle(m for the country parisli of Fyvie, 
Aberdeensliire, where he k'amed much of 
rural Scottish life and its needs. Jji 
Jan. 1865 he removed to Glasgow to a 
newly built church in tin* Anderston (or 
west end) district of the great parish of th(^ 
Barony. There he formed a largo congro- 
gathm, and introduced with duo caution 
tlie ritual imi)roveinentH w'liich he desired. 
In Anderston church tlui first organ actually 
used in the w'orship of tlic Churcli of Scot- 
land was set up, and psalms were chanted 
in the prose version. AViieu Glasgow was 
threatened with a visitation of cholera, 
Lang, aided by Alexander Neil Someu-- 
ville [q. v.], of Iho Free churcli, and 
(8ir) William Tennant Gairdnor [q, v. 
Buppl. 11], pressed on the town council 
the adoption of sanitary measures whicli 
averted the plague. Li i868 ho was trans- 
ferred to the Edinburgh suburban parish 
of Morningsido. In 1872 he, with Pro- 
fessor William Milligan [q. v. Suppl, I], was 
deputy from the Church of Scotland to the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of America, 

Next year Lang succeeded Norman 
Maclcod [q. v.] at the Barony of Glasgow, 
where liis incumbency lasted twenty-seven 
and a half years. He^ took from tho outset 
a full share in tho public life of Glasgow ; 
for nine years be served on the school 
board ; for twenty-seven years be was 
chaplain to tho Ist Lanark volunteers ; ho 
acted on tho commission “'for tho housing 
of tho poor, and was for many years chair- 
man of the Glasgow Home Mission Union, 
an effort to unite all the churches in charit- 
able work. His ministerial labours wore 
unceasing. Ho began, what was then rare 
in Glasgow, services on Sunday evenings, 
which were crowded. Ho raised tho hitherto 
unexampled sum of 28,000/. for the purpose 
of rebuilding his church. Tho new church 
was dedicated in 1889; it contained a 
cha^iel provided by his sister, Mrs. Cimliffe, 
in memory of her husband, wliich was 
adorned with the first fresco painting of.our 
Ijord that had been seen in tlio Church of 
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Scotland (Aberdeen Kccksiol. Soc. Trans.). lii IVc. 1008 his hoallli ho^^aii to fail. 
Thcro li(' iiistitulod daily service, mostly He died at Abordocii on 2 May 1000. Ho 
lakenhy 1 1 imsolf, and, in die chiireh,. services was Imried Ix'side Bishop Bat rick Forbes 
every day in Holy Week, and at Christmas. l<|. v.] within the. mined tran.sopt of 
At. the same time ho was prominent in Aberdeen Caihodral. 
the geneial assembly, where he became Lang marri(‘d at Fyvio in ISoO Hannali 
eonvener of its committee on corrospoad- Agnes, daughter of R Hay Keith, D.D., 
with the foreign reformed churc^hes. ministtM* of Hamilton. By he.r he had 
In tliat rapacity ho attended tlie a.ssembly seven sons a?id a daughter, ifis third son, 
of the Moravian church at Klolmck in Cosmo Cordon Lang (h. IStU, and namt^d 
Hungary, and of the Danish church at aft (‘r Lang’s patron at Fy vie) became Areh- 
Coponhageji. In 1887 he went to Australia bisliop of V"ork in UMM). 
to take the services in the Seols church, l.rting was author of st'veral devotional 
Melbourii'', for four month.s, returning by volumes, including: 1. ‘Heaven and 
way of San Traiicisco, Buffalo, and New Hom<*., a Book for fh(^ Fire.side,’ 1880. 
York. He was made cuiivcncr in 1890 of 2. ‘The Last Sujipm’ <>f Our I.^>rd,’ Edin- 
Iho Assembly’s commission to ‘inquire into burgh. 1881. JJ. ‘Ancient IL'ligions of Ceii- 
tlic religious condition of the people of tral America,’ Edinburgh. 1882. 4. ‘Li|e: 

Scotland.’ The Avork occupied six years, is it worth living ?’ Lim Ion, 1883. 5. ‘ The 
and meant, a personal visitation of almost Anglican Church,’ Vklinburgh, 1884. G. 
all the parishes of Scotland. Ling’s annual ‘Homiletics on St. Luke’s Gospel,* 1889. 
speech, as he gave in his reports, was the 7. ‘ Gideon, a Study Practical and Histori- 
great o\dit of successive general assem- cal,’ 1 890. 8. ‘ The Expansion of the Chris- 

blies. In 1893 he was moderator of the tian Life ’ (Du tf Lectums), Edinburgh, 1897. 
general assembly, 9. ‘ The Church and its •Social jVIission ’ 

Anxious to heal division in the church (Baird Ijoctunis). Edinburgh, 1902. 
he actively promoted the Pan -Presbyterian A portrait by his friend and elder, Mr. 
Alliance he attended and spoke at all its E. R. Calterns, hangs in the session-house of 
quadrennial conferences, from the first at the Barony church. A bronze memorial 
Edinburgh in 1876 to that of wliich ho medallion was unveiled on 0 Doc, 1911 in 
was president at Wasliington in 1899. the same church. 

For the Philadelphia Conference (1881) ho [Memories of John Marshall Lang, by^ his 
WToto a ‘Letter of Greeting,* which was \vidow% privately printed, Edinburgh, 1910; 
tran.slated into many languages. Ho information from members of his family; 
joined in the conferences for Christian unity 'fhe Renascence of Worship, by the Rev. 
in Scotland initiated by Bishop George dohn Kerr, Edinburgh, 1909 ; Reports of the 
Wilkinson [q. v. Suppl. II] and in his com- ««hemes of the Church of Scotland ; personal 
pany he ^dressed the general assembly hnowledge.] J. ^ 

of the United Free church. LANGEVIN, Sl^ HECTOR LOWS 

In 1898, on the death of Sir William (1826-1906), Canadian statesman, born at 
Geddes [q. v.], principal of Aljerdoon Quebec on 25 August 1826, was son of 
University, Lang offered liimsolf for the Leut.-colonel Jeon Langovin, a Quebec 
vacant office and was chosen by the Crown, merchanf , of Anjou stock, who had served 
He rapidly vindicated the appointment as assistant and seendary to Lord Gosford, 
by tact and business capacity. The chief govemor-gcmeral of Ca/iada, and had boon 
events of his principalship took place in for a time corrcs|>ondirig clerk of crown 
Sopt. 1906, when the (belated) quatcr- lands. Hi.s mother was Sophie Scholas- 
contonary of the university was ccle- tique, daughter of Major La Force, who had 
brated, and King Edward VIT and Queen distinguisiiod himself in the defence of 
Alexandra opened the now buildings which Canada in 1812-14. Langevin received 
his energy argely helped to complete, at his education at the Seminary of Quclxjo 
Marischal C)llego. IjOiig was made C.V.O. (1836-46) and studied law at Montreal.* 
in celebration of the occasion. Ho had Entering the office there of (Sir) George 
received from Glasgow the degree of Etienne Cartier fq. v.], he idonlifitxl himself 
D.D. after his a})pointment to the Barony, \vith Cartier’s conservative political prin- 
and that of LL.I). in 1901. Ho was also cipics and was very intimately associated 
an honorary member of the Imperial Uni- with him in public life. Ho found time 
versity of St. Petersburg, of the Imperial for journalism in the early course of his 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and of the Jt^gal career and edited successively at 
Egyptian Institute (1906). Ho was Baird Montreal ‘ Melanges Religieux * (from 1847) 
lecturer at Glasgow in 1901. and the ‘ Journal of Agrioulturo.’ Langevin 
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was oaJlod to llio bar ol‘ flower Canada 
in 185t). Settling in Quebc'c, lio liccamc; 
(‘ditor in 1857 of the * Courricr du Caiuwla.* 
Ill', was (dccted to tlio Queix'c city council 
in the same year and was mayor of Quebec 
from 1858 to 18()0. Jfe entered i)oIitical 
life in 1857, wlien lie was eleetod member 
for Dorchester in the legislative assembly 
of Canjula. He held the seat till 1807. 
Tn 1804, when lie was made (^.C., he was 
admitted to the Tiie)i6-Macdonald con- 
servative ministry as solicitor-general for 
l-iower Canada. In 1800 ho was ])romoted 
to be post mas tcr-g(»n oral and remained in 
olfice till the Confederation Act was piissod. 
Langtwin played an active part in the 
negotiations which hd to the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada. On the passing 
of the Act of Confederation in 1807, when 
he was sworn a privy councillor of Canada, 
he became a member of tlie Dominion 
House of (Commons, and sat there till 1890. 
Ho represented his old constituency of 
Dorchester until 1874, and 'Three Rivers 
from 1 878 to 1 8\)G. In Sir John Mruidonald's 
first Dominion administration he filled the 
office of secretary of state (1807-9), and 
was minister of public works (1809-73). 
lie was f)oatiiiaster-generaI on Macdonald’s 
return to power in 1878, and from 1879 to 
1891 resumed the ministry of public works. 
His j-esignation of that post in 1891 
followed charges of corruption against his 
dei)artment. He was exonerated from 
blame save as to negligence. In 1873 
ho had succeeded Sir George hltienne 
Cartier [q. v.] as leader of the French- 
Cu^iadian conservative party. He owwl his 
political iiitluencc to Ids consistent support 
of the ultramontane forces in the church. 
In 1870 Hope l*ius IX created Idm Kidght 
Commander of the Order of St. Gregory. 
He was aj^pointed C.B. in 18G8 and 
K.C.M.G. in 1881. He was mjwlc LL.D. of 
Laval University in 1882. 

Langevin duxl in Quebec on 11 June 1906, 
and was buried in the church of the Hotel 
Dicii du IVeeieux Sang. 

He married on 10 Jan. 1854 Marie 
Justine (d. 1882), eldest daughter of Licut.- 
colonel Charles H. Tetu of Qucl)cc ; of 
nine children only two daughters survive 
(1912). 

['Tho 'rimes, 12-1.3 Juno 1906; Debrott’s 
Pta^rago ; Rose, Cycl. of Canadian Biography, 
1888.] P. B. 

LANGFORD, JOHN ALFRED (1823- 
1003), Birmingham antiquary and journa- 
list, bom in Crawley’s Court, Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, on 12 Sept. 1823, { 


Langford 

was second surviving son of John Langfonl, 
wlio, coming to Birnunghajii from Wales 
in 1815, started business in 1828, as a chair- 
maker, in Bradford Strei'T, (Jbcapsidi' 
(Pioot’s NatioTial Commercial IHrcctory, 
1835, col. 41). 

L/ingford owed his early iHlncation to 
his mother, Harriet Eaton, a ])aralys(‘d 
invalid. After attending a j)rivat(^ school 
in Brixliall Street, Deriteiid (1829-33), Ik^ 
entered his father’s chair-making business 
at ten, and was duly upprentieed when 
thirteen in 1836. In his scanty leisure he 
reiul widely for himself. At nineteem, while 
still an apprentice, ho mai i’icd his first wif(\ 
j and at twenty-one was a journeyman earii- 
I ing a guinea a week. In 1846 he bocaim) 
hon. B(icrotary of tho newly established 
Birmingham Co-operaiivo Soeit;ty. 

Langford soon contributed to various 
i jMwiodicals, including ‘ITowitt’s Journal.’ 

I William Howitt described a visit to him 
jin Juno 1847 under tho title of ‘A Visit 
! to a Working-man ’ (UouitCs Journah ii. 

I 242-4). In August 1847 he joined tho new 
I Unitarian ‘ Church of tho Saviour,’ which 
i George Dawson [q. v.] started. In a widely 
[ circulated pamphlet he defended Dawson 
against an attack by George Gillillan in 
‘Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine’ (18*18, pp. 
279-285). In the winter of 1850-1 ho 
taught evening classes in tho schools of 
Dawson’s church, gave up chair-making, 
and o|Mmod a small newsvendor’s and 
l)ookseller’8 slioj). From 1852 to 1855 
ho carried on a printing business (45 Ann 
Street), and then became sub-editor of tho 
newly founded ‘ Birmingliam Daily Press ’ 
(7 May 1855). From 1862 to 18(18 he was 
closely associated with tho ‘ Birmingham 
Daily Gazette ’ (a liberal-conservative daily 
j)a])cr), from which he withdiw on account 
of his radical convictions. Always an 
ardent liberal, he was honorary secretary of 
a Birmingliam branch of the ‘ Friends of 
Italy,’ formed in 1851, aided in tho organi- 
sation of tho liberal party when its head- 
quarters won) at Birmingliam under the 
control of Francis Schnadhorst, and joined 
Dawson in conducting the ‘Binningham 
Morning News,* an advanced liberal paper, 
(2 Jan. 1871 to 27 May 1876); after the 
split in tho liberal party in 1886 lie allied 
himself with tho Gladstonian section, but 
gradually abandoned political work. 

Langford helped in tho acquisition for 
the public of Aston Hall and Park in 1858, 
and served os manager with a rei^enco 
at the Hall until the purchase of the 
property by the corporation in 1864. Ho 
was teacher of English literature in the 
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and Midland Instiluto (1808 
1871) ; mciiil.KT of llio .Hirmiii^luuu School 
Hoard (1871-85 and 188(^91); and cUd 
much for iLo j)ublic libraries of the city, 
pulilishing an account of llicm and of tlie 
art frall(*rv in 1871. In 1875-0 Langford 
made a tour round the world wit.h his friend 
(Sii ) Ricliard "rang^^e (cf. liia ])oom On Siu 
and Shore. 1S87). 

1I(^ died on 24 Jan. 1003 in his 80lh year 
'at 85 Fernl(.*y Kojid, Sparkliill, Hirmingham. 
He was l)urii*d at the Ivey Hill cemetery, ! 
Hocikh'v. I»y l)is first, wife. Anno Swinton ; 
{d. 1847), one of liis fatlier’s workwomen, i 
lie had foiii- children, of whom only a j 
daugliter, wiloof Dr. (George Craig, survived, j 
Hy his second wife, Mary Anne, eldc‘st 
danghtiT of F. Pino, a jirinter, whom he 
married 7 April 1849, he liad six children. 

Langford’s best known publications are 
‘ Century of Hirmiiighaiii Lift?, 1741-1841 ’ ' 
(2 vols. Birmingham, 1868), and ‘Modern 
Birmingham and its Institutions’ (2 vols. 
1873-7). Both works were largely derivcvl 
from the tiles of ‘ Arises Birmingham 
Cazette,’ of which the * Birmingham Daily 
Cazette ’ was an olTshoot. 

Among Langford’s other publications (in 
prose) were : 1. * Ileligioua Scepticism anti 

Inlidelity ; their History, Causes, Cure, and 
Mission,’ 1850. 2. ‘ Fnglisli Democracy; 

its History and Principles,’ 1853 ; 2nd edit. 
1855. 3. ‘ StalTordshiro and Warwickshire 

Past and Present ’ (with C. S. Mackintosh 
and J. C.:rildeslcy), 1884, 4 voU 

He wrote much [loetry of pure and tender 
sentiment, hut not great in sustained in- 
spiration. I lis poetical publications include 
commemorative ])oems on Sliakespoaro in 
1859 and 1864 ; ‘ Tho Drama of a Life ’ 
(in 5 scenes) and ‘ Aspiranda ’ (1852) ; ‘ The 
King and the Commoner,’ an historical play 
(Birmingham, 1870) ; and ‘ A Life for Iawo, 
and other Poems ’ (Birmingham, HK)0). 

[A full account of his early canjor will ho 
found in tho British Controvei^ialisl, 1871, 
XXV. .51-62, 221-;{0, 303-12, ,383-01. 8co 
also Binniiigham Faces and Phaces, 1888, i. 
102-4; Men and Women of tho Time, 1800; 
Birmingham Daily Post, 27 and 20 Jan. 1903 ; 
Tho Times, 20 Jan. 1903 ; Dr. Stuart Hold’s 
Sir Richard Tang\^o, 1907 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

0. W. 

LASZOWSKA, MADAME DE. [See 
Gkbaud, Emily (1846-1906), novelist] 

LATEY, JOHN (1842-1902), journalist 
bom in Wenlock Road, City Road, London, 
on 30 Oct 1842, was only son of John Lash 
Latey (1808-1891) of Tiverton, Devonshire, 
oontributor from 1842 and editor from 1868 


Latey 

to 1890 of the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ 
, by his wife Eliza Bentley, of South Mollon, 
■ Dovonsliire, daughb'i* of a eoal merchant. 
I John Lash Latey was a trenchant advt)- 
I cate of liberal principles from the lime of 
• the Reform Bill of 1832, and an early con- 
; trihutor under tlie pseiuh^nym of ‘ Lasl\ ’ 
;to ’Lloyd’s Ncavs’ (ef. T. Catling’s My 
j Life's Pihjritnaffe, 1911). ^ 

j Educated .at Barnstaple and at the VV\)rk- 
ing Mtui’s C^dlege, London, from 1860 to 
1864, Lat(‘v joineil in 1861 the stall of the 
‘ P(‘nny llhistraletl Paper,’ then newly 
found(‘d by (Sir) William Ingram of tlie 
‘ Illustrated London News.’ and fnnn that 
year till 1901 was both art and literary 
editor. Under his guidance', the. paper, which 
was staunchly lilxTal, lilkd an important 
pl.-ujo in popular jemrnalism. Mr. Harry 
Funiissanel Phil May fo* v. Siippl. 11 ] we-re? 
tamong Ids artists. With the latter he con- 
tributed in 1 878 a sc'ries of ‘Bird’s-eye Views,’ 
and from 1878 te> 1889 he wrote a weekly 
iU’iicle by ‘ Tbo Showman,’ genially criti- 
cising society and affairs. 

Under the pseudonym of ‘The Silent 
Member,’ L:il(.*y was fen* fifteen years 
parliament ary reporter to the ‘ llhistraicd 
Ijondon News,’ of which he was also for 
a time dramatic critic, as W(*ll as library 
editor and editor of tho (Jiiristiiias annual 
in 1899. With Mayne Reid \(\. v.] he was 
co-<ditor (1881-2) of ‘The Boys’ Illus- 
trated News,’ tho first illustrated nows- 
j)a|H*.r for the young, and from June 
1899 to 1902 he was edit.or of the 
‘Sketch.’ Litoy was a founder of tho 
Lomlon Press (Jluh and a fellow of the 
Journalists’ Institute. He was a fine cliess 
player, excelled in his youth in running and 
swimming, and was one of the earliest 
volunteers as a private in the Working 
Men’s College conijiany of thi' 19th Middle- 
sex regiment. He died at 1 1 North Villas, 
Camden Square, on 26 Sejit. 1902 after a 
long illness, and was buried at Highgale 
ctuuetcry. lie married in August 1872 
Constance, daughter of Louis Locbenal, 
who imjiroved the ICnglish concertina ; she 
survived him with three sons and a 
daughter, who became wife of Mr. W. 
Heath Robinson, black and white artist. 
A portrait painted by Jf)hn Edgar Williams 
in 1873 is in tho widow’s ijossession. 

Latoy’s separately published works in- 
cluded : 1. ‘ The Showman’s Panorama,’ by 
Oodlin {i.e, J. Latey) and illustrated by 
Short (Lfl. Wallis Maekay), 1880. 2. ‘ The 
River of Life : A London Stoiy,’ 1886 ; new 
editrl894. 3. *Love Clouds: a Story of. 
Love and Revenge,’. 1887 ; new edit. 1894. 
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He also wrote a short history of the h^aiico- 
Gcniian War (1872) and a ‘ Life q£ General 
Gordon’ (1885). 

[The ^rirnoa, 27 Sept. 1902 ; Sketch. Oct. 
1902 (with portrait) ; Penny lllustr. 
J’afwr and Illu.str. Loinloii News, 4 Oct. 1902 
(with portraits) ; Who’s Who, 1902 ; M(‘n and 
Women of the 'ri?ne, 1899 ; information from 
son, Mr. ♦William Latey.] W. B. O. 

LATHAM, HENRY(182l-1902), master 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, born at Dover 
on 4 June 1821, was second son of John 
H(iiiry I^tham, a payjnastcr of exchequer 
bills, by his first wife, Harriet , only child 
of Edward Broderib, M.T)., of Bath. His 
patenial grandfather, Samuel Latham, was 
a bankcT at Hover and consul for several 
foreign countries. Ifis father setthul at 
Eltlmin soon after his son’s birth, bat Henry 
was (jonsidered delicate and wfiH sent to 
Hover to the house of his mother’s father, 
wlio hod retired thither from Bath. Here 
he went to a private sehool and enjoyed 
the run of his grandfather’s large library. 
In 1836 be returned homo. Ho read with 
two curates at Eltham, attended lectums, 
and travelled on the Continent. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1841, 
was elected a scholar in 1844, and gnuiuated 
B.A. as eighteenth wrangler in 1846. He 
continued to p^ido at Trinity till he was 
called to liis life’s work at Trinity Hall in 
1847. Trinity Hall was then a small and 
almost exclusively a law college. The 
master, Sir Herbert Jenner-Fust [q. v.], 
was dean of arches. The fellows wort? advo- 
cates of Hoctors’ Commonsjor barristers, 
with the exception of two clerical fellows, 
who wore almost always brought from other 
colleges and acted as tutors. There were 
thkty-nino undergraduates. The men rarely 
took, degrees except in civil law. 

On theixjconimcndation of Trinity friends, 
Latham was admitted to a vacant clerical 
fellowship, to which a tutorship was 
attached* 29 Hoc. 1847, and was ordained 
deacon by the bishop of Ely in 1848 and 
priest in 1860. Ho proceeded M.A. in 1848. 
Ill 1866, on the retirement of his colleague, 
he Ix^camo senior tutor. Latham set 
himself not only to make such general 
reforms as were then needed everywhere, 
but to broaden the aims of the coUege by 
destroying its exclusively legal associations, 
and thus raise it to the front rank among 
the smaller colleges. The abolition in 1867 
of the independent jirofession of civil 
lawyers made a change on the legal side 
imperative. He attractefl promising men 
from other colleges, like Henry Fawcett from 


Petorhouso, by the pr( ispect of foundation 
scholarships and lay b llowships to follow, 
and ho originated the system of open scholar- 
ships to be awarded before admission. Of 
this innovation »Sir Robert Romer (after- 
waitls lord justice), senior wrangler in 1863, 
was one of the first to take advantage. As 
a conservative rcformei- lio lieljied recast 
the college statutes in 1857. An iimo\ aU)r 
from another college, Latham provoked 
criticism fnun some of liis colleagues, but- 
his personal influence as a college tutor on 
pupils of all capacities, liis sound judg- 
ment, and breezy commonsense steadily 
overeame all obstacles. His interest was 
always rather in men than in books, and his 
conversational and ancM dotal powers wore 
remarkal)le. 

In 1877, when the master, Hr, Tliomas 
Cliarles Gcldarfc, died, Latham was dis- 
appointed in not succeeding him. Faw’ci?tt 
w'as a rival candidate. Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine [q. v.] A\as elected. Latham built 
himself a house near Carnbridgo in 1880, 
and in 1885 resigned the tutorship. The 
undergraduates then numbered 178 in place 
of thirty-nine at the date of his apjioint- 
ment. His old pupils presented him w'ith 
his portrait by lYank Holl, and with the 
surjilus money oellccted for that purpose 
founded a college prize for English literature. 
In 1888, on Maine’s death, ho became 
master. 

As master Latham continued to take 
lectures and pupils in order to keen in touch 
with the undergraduates. But a practical 
rebuilding of the college remains the visible 
monument of his mastership. Ho suggested 
and largely paid for a new block of rooms, 
the Latham Buildings. He had the Ix)dge 
reconstructed, the hall enlarged, and at his 
own expense builB a new combination 
room, the old being converted into a reference 
library. His health failed in 1901, and he 
died, unmarried, at tlio Ix)dge, on 5 June 
1902. Ho was buried in Little Shclford 
cliui'chyard. 

In 1877 he brought out ‘ TJio Action of 
Examinations,’ and late in life surprised 
his friends by publishing studies on the life 
of Christ which still command wide interest. 
Li 1890 appeared his ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ 
in 1894 ‘ A Service of Angels,* and in 1901 
‘ The Risen Master.’ I’he copyright of these 
books Latham left to Trinity Hall. 

Of three portraits, one as a yoimg man 
by Lewies Dickinson belongs to his nephew’s 
widow ; another by Frank Holl, painted 
in 188^5, is in Trinity Hall Lodge ; and 
the third, as master^ painted by the same 
artist, hangs in the college hall. 
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Books of Trinity Collt‘p;o and 
"J’riiiiiy JIall ; private information ; jirrsonal 
knowledge.] II. K. M. 

LAURIE, JAMES STUART (1832- 
1904), irispoclor 'of schools, born in Edin- 
burgii in 18.‘>2, was younger brother of 
Simon Somcr\ illo Laurio [q. v. Suppl. Il j. 
Educated in I ho Universities of Edinburgh, 
llorlin, and Bonn, he became a private 
tutor ill the family of Lord John Russell. 
Becoming attracted to the study of educa- 
tional theory and practice, lie was eho.s(*n 
ill 1851 inspector of schools, and was 
appointed b,\' the government from time 
t/O time to make special educational in- 
vestigations. Ill 1 803 he resigned as a 
prott'st against the revised code of Robert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) [q. v.]. He was 
subsequimtly special commissioner to the 
African settlements, assistant commissioner 
under the royal commission of inquiry into 
primary eflucatiori (Ireland), 1870, and 
director of public instruction in Ceylon. 
He entered the Inner Temple as a student 
on 2 Nov. 1867, and after leaving Ceylon 
tvas called to the bar on 6 Juno 1871. 
Thenceforth ho mainly devoted himself 
to litcTary work, which consisted of edu- 
cational handbooks and science manuals, 
together with the following: ‘Christmas 
Talcs’ (1863); ‘Religion and Bigotry* 
(1894) ; * The Story of Australasia * (1896); 
'Gospel Christianity versus Dogma and 
Ritual ’ (1900). lie died at Bournemouth 
on 13 July 1904. He married on 7 Oct. 
1875 Emily Serafina, eldest daughter of 
Frederick G. Mylrea of London. 

[The Times, 19 July 1904.] F. W. 

LAUBIB, SIMON 'SOMERVILLE 
(1829-1909), educational reformer, bom 
in Edinburgh on 13 Nov. 1829, was eldest 
of five sons of James Laurie, chaplain to 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, by his 
wife Jean, daughter of Simon Somervillo, 
united presbyterian minister at Elgin. 
Thomas, a publisher in London, and James 
StuarU [q. v. Suppl. II] were younger 
brothers. Owing to4»tho family’s narrow 
means Simon at cloven was earning monby 
by tcaclung. Educated at ' the High 
School, Edinburgh, between 1839 and 1844, 
he entered the University of Edinburgh 
in 1844, and soon acted as class assistant 
to Professor James Pillans [q. v.]. He 
graduated M.A. in May 1849. After five 
years spent in travel with private pupils 
on the Continent, in London, and in Ireland,’ 
he w^as from 1855 till 1905 secretary and 
visitor 4 )f schools to the education com- 


mittee of the Churcli of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh. The committee, until the Act of 
1872, controlled the parish schools of 
Scotland and administered till 1907 the 
Ciiiireh of Scotland training colleges for 
ti'aeluTs in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Abcrdt'cn. During his fifty years* secre- 
taryship Laurio directed all his great in- 
iluence towards improving the schools by 
raising the education and status of the 
teachei’s. He insisted that the studentJJ* 
preparing in training colleges to become 
teachci*s should receive their general edu- 
cation in the classes of the universities, 
in association with the students preparing 
for other profi^ssions, and should obtain 
only their strictly jirofessional training 
in the training college. Not till 1873 
was the cause won ; then Scottish training 
college committees wore granted })ermission 
by the board of education to send their 
best students to university classes. The 
movement for establishing university 
(day) training colleges in England had his 
hearty support, and in 1890 ho dclivoiccl 
the inaugural atldrcss to the Liver|H)ol 
day training departnuMit of the University 
College, one of the first established in 
England. ^ 

In 1856 Laurio was appointed iisitor and 
examiner for tlio Dick Bequest Trust, and 
ho remained in office till 1907. Tho tni«t 
was formed by James Dick in 1828 to 
distribute substantial grants of money, 
formerly averaging 5000/. yearly, among 
tho best equipped and most efficient 
p«arochial schoolmasters in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banll, and Moray. Tho funds 
were apportioned in agreement with 
Laurie’s reports, which, published in 1865 
and 1890, form masterly expositions of 
educational principles and jiractice. 

In 1868, at tho request of the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh, i.<aurio inspected 
and reported on tho Edinburgh schools 
known as Daniel Stewart’s Hospitul, Gcorgo 
Watson’s Hos[)ital, <he Merchant Maiden 
Hospital and James Gillespie’s Free School, 
wliile tho governors of the Hcriot Trust 
asked him to include in his inquiry tho 
Gcorgo Iloriot’s Hosi)ital. Liiurio pointed 
out that these schools lacked * moral and 
intellectual ventilation,’ scif-dependenco, 
and family life, and financially tho sum 
spent on them annually in Edinburgh 
was larger than the total assessment for 
the maintenance of the parochial schools 
of Scotland, and more than half tho expend! 
ture of tho privy council on schools of all 
kinds in tho northern part of tho kingdom. 
Laurie reported against distiDctivo dress, 
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and advised that the boys should be son select parliamentary committee in favour c 
for education to the Edinburgh High School, the registoation and organisation of teacher 
and the opening of a high school as a day- for public schools of all grades. Ho was ii 
school for the girls. Laurie’s suggestions, fact a leader in every educational advance 
submitted in 1868, were embodied in the of his time. Ho fought persistently agains* 
Act of Parliament (1869) which enabled burciaucratic dictation in*^ education, anc 


the Merchant Company of Edinburgh to 
remove the monastic and to a great extent 
the eleemosynary aspects of the ‘ hospitals.’ 
In 1872 Laurie became secretary to the 
■^royal commission on endowed schools in 
Scotland. On the recommendations of the 
third and final report of this commission 
(1875), the organisation of secondary educa- 
tion proceeded under the executive com- 
missions of Lord Moncrieff in 1878 and 
of Lord Balfour in 1882-9. 

Laurie also took active part in the 
voluntary educational movements. H e was 
one of those who co-(.i])erated with Mrs. 
Crudelius in founding in 1867 the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ Educational Association, to ]>rovi(lc 
lectures for women on university subjects 
with a view to w'omon becoming students 
within the 'university. This mov(‘ment 
issued in the jidmission of women to the 
University of E<linburgh it\ 1892 on the 
same terms as men for arts subjects. In 
1876 Im suggested, and as honorary secre- 
tary organiseil, in conjunction with iSir 
Edward Oolebrook, tlu^ Association for pro- 
moting Socon<lary Education in Scotland, 
which lield meetings and issued reports 
until in 1880 the Endowed Institutions Act 
w’as passed. 

In 1876 the Bell Trustees (wlio controlled 
the fund commemorating Dr. Andrew Bell 
[q. V.], the reformer of elementary edn- 
Ciation), instituted the Bell eliairs of the 
theory, history, and art of education, om^ 
in St. Andrews University, and the other 
in the University of Edinburgh, John 
Miller Dow Mciklejoliii [q. v. Suppl. II] 
was made professor at St. Andrews. 
Ijaiirio was ajipointed to the Edinburgh 
cliair, and occupied it till 1903. The 
number of his students rose from twelve 
in his first year to 120 in his last. During 
his tenure of the professorship no man in 
Croat Britain did more to set pedagogy 
nixm a scientific and philosophical bjisis, 

’ and to secure for teachers a positiiui similar 
to tliut of members of other professiems. 
As a member of the professorial body he 
was one of the leaders of the reforming 
party by whoso efforts the Universities 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, was passed and the 
universities remodelled by subsequent 
orilinancea. In 1891, when ho was presi- 
dent of the Tciichers’ Guild of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ho gave evidence before a 


stoutly championed the freedom of loca 
educational authorities from the central 
control of the board of education. 

Throughout a strenuous life of odminis- 
trath)n, teaching, and writing, the study of 
metaphysics and philosophy was his con- 
stant pro-occupation. In 1866 he published 
the ‘ Philosophy of Ethics : an Analytical 
Essay,’ and in 1868 ‘ Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical, on Certain British Theories of 
Morals.’ In 1884 there appeared his im- 
portant philosophical Avork ‘ Metaj)liysica 
Nova et Vetusta ’ (under tlio j)seudonym 
ofScoins Novanticus) and in 1885 followed, 
under the same pseudonym, ‘ Etbica, 
or the lilthics of Reason.’ These were 
rejmblished, the former in 1889, the latter 
in 1891, and in these editions Laurie 
acknowledged the authorship. Both Mere 
translated into Eronch, the former in 1901, 
the latter in 1902, by CJcorgos Remade,' 
professenr a rAthonee royal do Basse! t. 

Afler resigning the chair of education at 
Edinburgh in 1903 Laurie delivenxd the 
Giilord lectures in natural theology there for 
1905-6. The first course was on * Know- 
ledge ’ and the second on ‘ Cod and Man.’ 
Tli(*se lectures were embodied in 1906 in 
his last book ‘ Syntlieticfu: being Medita- 
tions, Epistemological and Ontological,’ a 
work which gave Laurie high rank among 
speculative writers. The book was the 
basis of tlio exposition in French by 
Georges Rcinacle, ‘ La PliiJosophie de S. »S. 

I Ijiiiirie.’ He died on 2 March 1909 at 22 
George Square, Edinburgh, and was buried 
! in the (t range cemetery, there. Laurie 
married twice ": (1) in 1860 Gatherine Ann 
(d, 1895), daughter of William IJibburd 
of Berkshire, by whom he had two sons 
and Uvo daughters; (2) in 1901 Lucy, 
daughtc‘.r of Professor Sir John Struihers 
[q. v. iSuppl. I]. A portrait of Laurie in 
oils, painted by Fiddos Watt, was presented 
to* Laurie from many admirers on 11 Jan. 
1907, and is in the possession of Mrs. 
Laurie. Tjauric received the lioiiorary 
degree of LL.D. from the universities of 
St. Andrews ui 1887, of Edinburgh in 1903, 
and of AbcTdeen in 1906. 

Besides the work already cited, Lauri(^’s 
published works include : On the theory of 
education: 1. ‘On Primary Instruction 
in Relation to Education,’ 1867; 6th edit. 
1898. 2. ‘ Training of Teachers and other 
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Educational Papers/ 1882. 3. ‘ Occasional 
Addresses on Educational Subjects/ 1888. 
4. 'Language and Linguistic Method in 
the School/ 1892 ; based on lectures at the 
College of Preceptors in 1890. 6 . ‘Insti- 
tutes of Education, comprising an Intro- 
duction to Rational Psychology/ 1892. 
6. ‘Teachers’ Guild Addresses, 1892, a 
masterly compendium of educational doc- 
trine on a philosophical basis. 7. ‘The 
Training of Teachers and Methods of 
Instruction,’ 1901 (chiefly reprints from 
(earlier essays). On the history of ednc/ition : 
1. ‘The Life and Writings of John Amos 
Comenius/ 1881. 2. ‘The Rise and Early 
Constitution of Universities, with a Survey 
of Mediccval Education,’ 1880. 3. ‘A 

Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Educa- 
tion/ 1895. 4. ‘Studies in the History 
of Eilucational Opinion from the Rinais- 
sanco,* 1903. 

[Private information ; biograpliy ])refixcd to 
M. Kemaelo’s Philosophic dc »S. 8. Laurie*, 
which gives an impression of the brcvidth and 
attrat;tiv('ness of Laurie’s character (Paris and 
Jh’usscls, 1909) ; 8ir [jiulovic Grant’s address 
on presenting Professor Laurie for the LL.T). 
degree in Cniversity of Edinburgh; excerpts 
from minutes of the8enatus Academicusof the 
University of Edinburgh (5 .func 1903) and of 
the Dick Request Trustees (U July 1907); 
Address from* Hick Jioqucst ISeliooImasterH 
(May 1908) and from {Students of the 
Edinhurgh University Class in Education 
(March 1903).! E. W. 

LAW, DAVID (1831-1901), etcher and 
water-colour painter, son of iJolin Law, was 
bom in Edinburgh on 25 April 1831. 
Ap[)rcnticed at an early ago to George 
Aikiiian, stocl-eiigravcr, ho was in 1815, 
on his master’s recommendation, jKlmitted 
to the 3’rusiees’ acailerny, where lie studied 
under Alexander Christie [q. v. J and Elms- 
lie Dallas [(p v.] until 1850. On the 
termination of his apprenticeshij) ho ob- 
tained an appointment as ‘ hill ’ engraver 
in the ordnance survey office, {Southamp- 
ton, and it was not until twenty years 
later that ho realised his ambition, and, 
resigning his situation, became a water- 
colour painter. In this venture ho had 
considerable success, but his early training 
as an engraver liad prepared him to be a 
pioneer in the revival of etching, and he 
was one of the founders of the Royal 
{Society of Painter-Etchers in 1881. He was 
perhaps rather an interpreter by etching 
of other men’s w'ork than an original 
etcher, and his stvlc, wliile delicate in 
drawing and sensitive to effects of light, 
was somewlat mechanical, and more 


reminiscent of the labours of the stoftl- 
engraver than of the spontaneity or 
incisivenesB of the real etcher. But his 
plates after Turner and Corot and some 
modern landscape painters had many ad- 
mirers, and during the time (1875-90) that 
reproductive etching wus in high fosliion 
they were in great demand. Probably, 
however, his best and most vital etched 
work w'os done from water-colours by 
lumself. This w'os the case with the 
‘Thames,* the ‘Castle,* and the ‘Trossachs’ 
sets, all of which were popular. Law, w'ho 
settled in London in 1870, died at Worthing 
on 28 Dec. 1901, after some years of de- 
clining health. A portrait by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., was repHuluccd in the ‘Art 
Journal’ (1902), for which magazine Law 
hail occasionally etched a plate. 

jllogistiT of Trust ei*s* academy ; The Timt's, 
30 Deo. l‘K)l ; Art Journal, March ltK)2 ; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Engravers. \ J. L. C. 

LAW, Sia EDWARD ElTZGKRALl) 
(1840-1908), expert in state*- tiiianoe, born 
at Rostrevor House, CO. Down, on 2 Nov. 
1840, was third son of the nine cbildren of 
Michael Law, senior |)artner of Law an<l 
Einlay’a bank, Dublin, and afterwards 
director of Bank of Ireland, by his wife 
Sarah Anne, daughter of Crofton Fitz- 
Gtirald. His eldest brother, Robert, lived 
*>n liis Irish estates. His w'cond brother, 
Michael, was nn early member of ilio inter- 
national courts in Egypt. Law went to 
schools at Brighton and St. Andrews, 
and thence to tho Military Acailomy 
I at Woolwich. Ho was gazetted to 
the royal artillery in July 1808, and 
served in India. There he became known 
as a sjM)rtsinan and a lino steeple -chaser, 
while his instinct for topograjfliy and 
linguistic aptitude in French, (Jerman, and 
Russian promised well for a military career. 
But, invalided home, lie retired from tluj 
anny for private K'asons in October 1872, 
keeping his name 011 the reserve} of Officers. 
Going to Russia, ho next started business 
there as an agent for agricultural machinery, 
and, after mastering many difficulties, 
prospered until ho was ruined by the conduct 
of his partners, against whe)m ho brought 
legal proceedings. Thereupon he joined 
Messrs. Hubbard, the English firm of 
Russian m(}rchants, and in their behalf 
visited every part of tlie Russian empire. 
His intimate knowledge of the county 
and tho people w’as turned to account in 
a long series of magazine articles on 
Russian ambitions in Central Asia. 

From December 1880 to March 1881, and 
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from August to September 1881, Law acted 
as consul at St. Petersburg. In 1883 ho 
(lecliiiecl the ofTer of a post whicli tho war 
ofiico was asked by King Leopold II to fill 
in the Tk'Igian service in Central Africa 
[see Stanley, Sir Henry Morton. Suppl. 
11.] and he accepted tho managorslup 
of tho (I’lobo Telci)lione Coinimny in 
Lojidon. Tliat company was then iighting 
tho United Telephone Comjmny. Liiw 
])ushed through a schomo of amalgamation 
in the interests of the shareholders in 1884, 
Jind thereby abolished his own post. 
Volunteering for duty in the vSudan in 1885, 
he served with tlie commissariat/ and trams- 
port staff of tho guards* brigade. He 
received tho modal and clasp and tho 
Kliedivo’s bron/e star, was mentioned in 
despatches, and promoted to tho rank of 
major (June 1886). Ho was moanwhilo 
recalled to England for work in the anny 
intelligence department in comiection with 
troubles with Russia over the Pcnjdeh 
incident on tho Afghan fnmtier. 

After visiting Manchuria to dcveloi) tla* 
services of tins Amur River Navigation 
(Company, he was associated with Colonel 
E. J. Saunderson [q. v. Sufipl. 11 1 in the 
anti-homo.»rulo campaign of the Irish l^yal 
and J’olitical Union. Of iiUTUtivo mind, 
he patented a imwjliine for setting up ty[W 
at a distance by tho transmission of electric 
impulses, and a flying machine, the pro- j 
cursor of the aero])lane. j 

In January 1888 Law was posted to St. j 
Petersburg as commercial and financial 
attache for Russia, Persia, and the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey. 1 1 o rendered valuable 
service to the English ambassador, Hir R. 
Morier [q. v.]. After visiting Persia in the 
course of 1888, he was attached next 
summer to Nasiruddin, Shah of Persia, 
on his visit to England. In 1890 he acted 
as British delegate for negotiation of a 
commercial treaty with Turkey. In 1892 
ho went to Greece to make an exliaustive 
inquiry into the financial situation there. 
Ills report appearing early in 1893. In 
March 1894 he was promoted to a com- 
mercial secretarysliip in the diplomatic 
service. After a riding tour all through 
Asiatic Turkey he reported on railway 
development there in October 1895, and 
was the first to suggest British association 
with Germany in the Baghdad railway and 
British control of the section from^ Baghdad 
toT the Persian Gulf ; that policy he advo- 
cated to tho end of his life. * 

In December 1896 Law was transferred 
as eommeroial secretary to Vienna with 
supervision of Austrii^-Hungary, Russia, 


Italy, Greece, and ilu‘ Balkan States. In 
that capacity he, Avith ATr. (now vSir Francis) 
Elliot, J^ritish minister at Sofia, negotiated 
a commercial treaty v itli Bulgaria in tho 
winter of 1896--7. lb* represented Great 
BriLiin at Constantinople on tho inter- 
national committee for dolcrmining the 
indemnity payable b\’ (ireeco after her 
war with M^irkoy in 1897. His influence 
helpefl to kcej) tho amount within reason- 
able limits, and in ih(‘ autumn he sirved 
at Athens on the international commission 
for the duo payment of tho indemnity and 
the regulation of Gree k finance. 

When the international financial com- 
mission of Greek financje Avas founde<l in 
1898, LaAV was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. Ho deviscid an ingenious sysbau of 
consolidation of rovenuivs, Avhicli rendered 
th(i international commif^sion acceptable and 
useful to Greece, and he Avon a high place 
in the affections of the people throughout 
the country. VV hile engaged on tho business 
he Avas croaked a K.O.AI.G. in‘May 1898, 
and given the rank of resident minisfior 
in the diplomatic service. He declined the 
j Grand Gross of the (beeian Order of the 
I SaAdour and other foreign decorations. 
At the close of 1898 he Avont to Gonslan- 
tinoplo to represent British, Belgian, and 
Dutch bondliolders on tho council of tho 
Ottoman debt. * 

In March 1900 LaAV went out to India as 
finance member of tho government and took 
wide views of liis responsibilities. He lost 
no time in completing the currency reform 
begun in 1893, setting aside tho large 
profits from rupee coinage to form a gold 
standard reserve fund as a guarantee for 
stability of exchange. A groat famine Avas 
afflicting the country when he took office, 
but a period of prosperity followed, and 
notAvithstanding the cost of the many 
administrative improvements Avliich Lord 
Curzon effected, Law was able to write off 
heavy arrears of land revenue and to 
make the first serious reduction of taxa- 
tion for twenty years. The limit of income- 
tax exemption was raised from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1000. per annum, and the salt tax — 
tho burden of which upon tho masses had 
boon a subject of perennial criticism of 
government — ^was reduced from Rs. 2.8 as. 
(equivalent to 3«. 4d.) tg Rs. 2 p6r 
maund. In the budget of 1905-6, 
promulgated ffter Law loft office, Jbut 
for the framing of which he was mainly 
responsible, the salt tax underwent a 
further reduction of 8 as., and tho district 
boards (roughly corrisponc^pg to the 
English county councils) rocoivM a material 
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tiJiniial siil.venti(ni. One of Law’s useful 
refornis was to give the local governments 
a, larger inlerest in the revenue and ex- 
p(‘ndituro under their control — a principle 
which Mils permanently adopted mid cx- 
teruletl later. As Ij(jrd Curzon test itied, Law 
came ink) ( loser touch with the commercial 
commimity than any pred('cessor. To pro- 
jects like llie Tata iron and stet'l w’orks j 
at Sakchi. Bengal [see 'Pata, Jamsetji ! 
Nasarwan.ti, Siippl. TT|, he gave earnest 1 
encourag('nient., and ho eagerly advocatwl , 
tlic new s\ '^tem of co-operfit.ive rural credit I 
under govi rnmeiit supervision initiated in * 
lOOJ. I 

Law, who was made C.S.J. on I Jan. llKKk ‘ 
and K.C.S. I. in lOOG, resigned his memher- | 
shij) of tlu? ( ounc.il out) J^an. 1005, some three* i 
months heloro the comjiletion of hi.s term, j 
Tl(i disst*ntcd from tlio view’s of the vie(*roy 
in his controversy with I^rd KitchemM* 
ov(‘r anny administration, and on coming 
home served, on tlio eoirimitteo appointed 
hy the secretary of state jn May I1M)5 to 
inako re(.*ommendati(.)iis on the sul»j(‘ct. 
'Plus n^port advised (‘hang(‘S, w'liich led to 
f^ord Curzon’s n'signation (AW India Anuy 
Administration, 1^5, Cd. 2718). 

To «a dtjspatch (22 Oct. ll)0,‘i) of J^ord 
Curzon’s gosernmont dei>rccating partici- 
pation ^n the imperial preh'rence policy, 
which Sir. Chamliorlain had begun to ad- 
vocate, Law a[)pciided a dissenting minute. 
Law’s minute was utilisc^d iu party dis- 
cussions in Oreat Britain opd the colonies, 
and Avas cited with approval by Mr. Dealdn, 
prime minister of Australia at the imperial 
conferenoc of 1907 (Official Report of Conf. 
1907). On return home,' Law b(»camo a 
vice-president of the Tariff Reform League, 
and actively championed its policy. 

Law represented Great * Britain on the 
Cretan refonn commission in January 1906, 
and on the committee which sat in Paris 
under tJio provisions of the Act of Algeciras 
(April 1906) to found the bonk of Morocco. 
Appointed English censor of the bank, he 
paid thenceforth a fortnightly visit to Paris. 
Law, who was also connectm with many 
financial enterprises in the City of London, 
died in Paris on 2 Nov. 1908, his sixty- 
second birthday. He was buried at Athens 
on 21 Nov. with the public and military 
•honours duo to a Grand Oeoss of the Order 
of the Saviour. ^A central street of Athens 
is named after him, and tablets to his 
memory are to be unveiled in the British 
chapel at Athens, and in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. In a chapter con- 
tributed to his t Life,’ Mr. J. L.‘ Garvi^ 
describes him as * fearing no responsibility. 
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yet able to show himsi'lf ... a safe and 
dexterous tactician, audacious in instinct, 
; prudent in method, and yet full of 
: emotional slri'iigth, of }>assionate pos.si- 
i bilities, and all manner of ,great-liearted- 
I ness.’ He married on 18 Oct. 18911 (’athcrino 
I only daughter of Nikolas Ifatsopoulo, a 
prominent member of an old Byzantine 
family, who luul long owm^l property in 
iVttioa, and liswl esl ablLshcsl tlicanselves in 
Athens on the I'reelion of the (keek king- 
doiiV ’riiere Averc no children of the union. 

[Life by Sir Thcoiloro Morison and U. P. 
llulchinRon, 1911 ; ( Ij'ii. Sir If. llrackcnbury’s 
Mfinurics, 1909 ; Sir T. Raleigh’s Lord 
(hirzon in India, ItlOO ; K. India : Finan. 
Stal-cmcnis and Discussions 1 hereon, 1901-2 
to 1905-(» and 1911-2; Greoeo, No. 11; 
Cor. relating to (livi'k Financt^s, 1898 ; Pa]MTS 
on I’lfjerential TarilT for Jiuliii, J904, (M. 
J9:ll ; For. Ollico List, 1908; The Times, 
i 4 Nov. 1908 ; Pioneer Miiil i>f various dates ; 

. information kindly supj)lied hy Lady Liw-J 
j F. k. B. 

! LAW, THOMAS (JRAVFS (18:16-1904), 
j historian and bil)liogra]>lu'r, w as great-grand- 
I son of Edmund Law', bishoj) of ( 'arlislc [(pv. J, 
and grandson of Edward Law, first earl of 
Ellen borough Icp v.|. Born on 4 l)(‘C. 1S:16 
at Ycovilton in Somersc'tshire, Law was 
third son and fourth of eight surviving 
children of William To w'ry La w^ (1809-1886), 
Ljrd Ellenborough’s young(‘st son, by bis 
first w'ife, Augusta Cbampagnc (d. 1844), 
fourth daugliter of Thomas North Graves, 
second Baron Graves. TIic eldest son, 
Augustus Henry [(p v.], was a jcjsuit 
missionary, and the second son. General 
Francis Tow'ry Adeane Law, C.B. (1835- 
1901), saw much military service. The 
father originally served in the Grenadier 
guards, but in 1831 had taken orders 
the Church of England, and at the timo^ 
of his son’s birth was rector of Ycovilton 
and chancellor of the diocese of Bath and 
Weils, of which liis kinsman, George Henry 
Law [q. y.], was bishop. 

On the death of his mother in 1844, Law 
was sent to school at Somerton, but in 
the following year, on his father’s removal 
to the living of Harbome in StafTordsliire, 
he was successively sent to St. Edmund’s 
School, Birmingham, and (as founder’s 
kin) to Winchester School, then under 
the charge of Dr. Moberly. In 1861 his 
father joined the Roman catholic church, 
a step which necessitated his son’s leaving 
Winchester. In 1852 he stumed at 
University College, London, where ho had 
De Morgan and Francis Newman amon^ 
his teachers, and in 1853 he entered th< 
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Roiiiaii catholic college at tS tony hurst. 
]<'or a time ho hesitated between the 
church .and the army as a profession, and 
his father .actually obtained for him .a 
cjulctship in the military service of the 
East India Company. In 1855, however, 
under the iniluence of liis father’s friend, 
J<’ather Eab(T, he entered the llrompton 
Oratory, London, where he was ordained 
priest in 18()(). He rem.ained in th(^ Oratory 
till 1878, when, owing to the loss of his 
faith in the teaching of the church, ho 
definitively left its communion. 

In 18711 Law, who had long devoted 
himself to historical and literary study, 
was .appointed keeper of the Migiu't library 
-in Edinburgh, and there he pass(‘d the re- 
mainder of his life, in this cap.acity he did 
valuable service in promoting the study of 
Scottish history, lie wais one of the founders, 
in 1880, of the Scottish History Society, 
and acted as its honorary secretary. In 
18U8 I he University of Edinburgh made him 
hon. LL. I). ‘in recognition of his learmal 
labours and indefatigable industry ’ ; and | 
in the last year of his life the Scottish 
History Socitdy ])rcsented him Avilh a valu- 
able gift in recognition of his disinl(*rc.sted 
zeal. Aft(‘r a long and painful illness 
1)0 died at his home at Duddingston, 
near Edinburgh, on 12 March 190L Law 
was married on 15 Ajiril 1880 to Wil- 
helmina Erederica, daughter of Captain 
Allen of Errol, Perthshire, by his wife 
L.ady Henrietta Dundas, and left one son, 
Dimc.an, and live daughters. 

L.aw’s main historical in tmesis lay in 
the sixteenth century, and specially in 
its religions and ecclesiastical .aspects. In 
Ids treatment of contending religious 
forces ho show's remarkable freedom from 
partisanship, and everything that he 
tt^ote was based on all the accessible 
sources relative to his subject. 

His most important historical Avork is 
* The Conflicts between Jesuits and Secu- 
lars in the reign of Queen Elizabeth’ 
(1889); but ho also wrote many reviews 
and articles, the most important of wldch 
will be found in ‘Collected Essays and 
Reviews of Thomas Graves Law, LL.D.’ 
(Edinburgh, 1904). To this Dictionary he 
contributed sixteen memoirs, including 
those of David Laing, Edmund Law, 
bishop of Carlisle, Robert Parsons, and 
Nicholas Sanders. For the Camden 
Society ho edited ‘The Archpriest Con- 
trovers/,’ 2 vols. (1890-8) ; and for the 
Scottish Text Society, * Catholik Tractates 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ 1901, and 
/The New Testament in Scots,’ 3 vols. 


(1901-3). Of special fiote among LaAv’s 
contributions to Scsotlisli history are his 
edition of ‘ i\rchbivshop llamiltoii’s C’lito- 
ebism,’ Av ith preface by Gladstone (Oxford, 
1884), and a chapter <m Mary Stuart in 
the ‘ C'ambridge Modern History ’ vol. iii. 

[Memoir by the pivsi'iil w'nter, prefixed to 
LaAv’s Collected Essays, J'’<liubiirgh, 1901, with 
])hotogiaj)Iiic portrait am! bibliography.] 

P. If. 15. 

LAWES (afterw.ards LAWES-WITTE- 
WKONGE), Sir CHAHLES BENNE3\ 
.second baronet (1843-1911), sculptor aiul 
athlete, born .at Teignimmth on 3 Oct. 1S43, 
was only son of Sir John llennet LaAvos, tirst 
baronet [q.v. Suppl. 1], of Roth.amsted, 
Hertfordshire, by Id's Avile Caroline, daughter 
, of Andrew Fount.aine of Narford Hall, 

; Norfolk. Educated at h]toii and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, T.awes Avas plaoeil 
in the third class of the natural seienees 
fri 2 )os in 1805, .and griidu,atcd H.A. next 
year. Of S 2 )lendid physique, ho excel led in 
athh‘tic.s both at school and college. At 
Eton he w'on the first i)riy.o for the 100 yanl.s, 

, hurdle race, quarter-mile, iidle, ste(q)lechii.se, 

! .sculls, and 2 )air o.ars. At Cambridge he w'as 
I the chief amateur athlete of his period. He 
Avon the half-mile r.ace, the mih^ (1804), .and 
the tAvo miles (1805) iit the university bj)oHs ; 
the mile (1864 and 1805) at the iuler- 
university athletic meeting, and the one 
mile .amateur ehauquonship at the meeting 
of the Amateur Athletic Club in 1805. Ho 
Avon the Cambridge sculls in 1802, the 
diamond sculls at Henley in 1803, and the 
Wingtiold sculls, also at Henley, in 1805. In 
the last year he was also amateur champion 
oarsm.an, and stroked the losing Candwidgo 
eight in tlio university boat nice. In 1898, 
at the age of fifty-five, he took uj) stiecd 
cycling, and at one time kept a pacing team 
at the Crystal Palace, where in 1899 he 
scored a tAventy-five miles amateur- record 
of fifty-one minutes, fifteen and four-fifths 
second. 

After leaving Cambridge he made 
sculpture his profession, and long rented a 
studio at Chelsea. Ho began his training 
in London under J. H. Foley, R.A., and in 
1869 ho studied under Profe.ssor Hagen at 
Berlin. Between 1872 and 1908 he ex-’ 
hibited tAA'elvo works at tho Royal 
Academy, including ‘Girl at the Stream,’ 

‘ Daphne,’ and ‘ The Panther.’ A few 
other examples of his art appeared at the 
Royal Society of British Artists and else- 
where. His figures and portraits show'cd 
real ability, though his success was not 
quite equal to his ambition. In later life he 
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oxporided luiicli labour ujxjii a colossal groii]) 
of ‘ The Puiiisliinciit of JJircc ' ; it. was 
exhibited in JDll at the ItiternationaljKiiu* 
Arts Kxhibitioii at Rome, where Ijfiwc's 
assisted in arranging the Jh'itisii seul|)ture. 
It was s< t. up ill 1912 in the grounds at 
Rotliainst < *d. A smaller bronze n'[)Iica is in 
tlie Tate (hillcry. He was the tirst presi- 
dent of tlie Incorporated iSociety of Jiritish 
»SciJl])tors, which was founded in 1904. 

Ill 1882 Richard Claude Relt, a sculptor 
of some repute, brought an action against 
Lawes for alleged libels in ‘Vanity Pair' 
for 20 August 1881, and elsewhere. Lawes 
!iccus(‘d Jlelt of the fraudulent imposture of 
putting forward under his name sculpture 
executed by other persons. The. case (Belt 
r. Lawes), which excited immense attention, 
was opened before Baron Huddleston on 
21 . 1 line 1882, and occupied the court for 
forty-three sittings. Liuuling artists wf‘re 
called im witiu'ssc^s on eacli side. Pinally 
on 28 Dec. 1882 the jury decided in Belt's 
favour, and awarded liiin 5000/. damages. 
44ie case ivas the l.ast heard at the old law 
i!ourts fit W^istminster. After fin appcial 
the verdict wfis uj)held in March 1884. I 

On .‘31 Aug. 1900 Lawes, on the death of ' 
his father, succeeded to the baronetcy and 
the Rothamated property. lie became 
chairman of the Lawes Agricultural Trust 
and vice-chairman of tlio incorporated 
sotjiety for extending the Rotliamsteil 
exjKU’iments in agricultural science, in which 
he was keenly interested. On 18 April 
1902 he assumed by royal licence the 
additional surname of Witt(?wronge, after 
a kinsman, Thomas Witte wrongo ( 5 . 17013), 
from \\jhom his family hful derived the estate 
of Rothamsf ed. Ho died at Rothamstc'd on 
6 Oct. 1911 after an operation for appendi- 
citis. and was cremated at Golder’s Green. 
Ho married on 8 April 1869 Marie Amelio 
Rose, daughter of Oharlos George Foun- 
taine, and had an only son, John Bonnet 
Fountaine, who succeeded to the baronetcy. 

At Rothamsted there is a life-size marble 
statue of Lawes- Wittewrongo, executed by 
J. H. Fotey, R.A., in 1870, as well as a por- 
trait in oils j[)ainted by IlVank Salisbury in 
1905. A memorial 23ortrait was^ placed in 
^he pavilion at Fenner’s, Cambridge, in July 
1912. A cartoon at>peared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
for 12 May 1883. 

[The Times, Juno, Nov^, and Dec. (csp. 29 
D(K3., leading art.) 1882.22 Doc. 1883, 18 March 
1884, 4 April and 7 Oct. 1911, 23 Jan. 1912; 
Burke's Peerage, 1912 ; Graves, Diet, of 
Artists and Royal Acad. Exhibitors; Cats, 
of Royal Acad, and British sectiod of Rome 
Exhibition ; private information.] B. 8. L. 


LAWES, WILLIAM (JEOKOE (I8;39- 
1997), missionary, son of Rj(!hard Lwos 
hy his wife Mary, daughUu* of Joseph 
' Pfcovcr of Reading, was horn at Aldiu*- 
maston, BiTkshirc, 011 1 July 1839. After 
education at the village school, ho ontonsl 
at fourteen a Reading house of biisimvss. 
In 18.58 his thoughts turned towai’ds 
missionary work. Ho was accc^pted hy the 
Ijondon Missionary Society, and nfU'r 
training at Bedford was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry on 8 Nov. I860. 

A few iiumths’ voj\ago brought him to 
Niue (Savage Island) in the Soutli Seas in 
August 1861, and lu? worked on the island 
until 1872. Besides gcMieral W(»rk in tlu^ 
mission and the iui lust rial training of the 
iwople, ho imgagod in linguistic stiuly, and 
in 188ti completed the task bogiiii by 
others of riMuleriiig the New T4?stament 
into Niue. In 1872 lie came homo on 
furhmgh, taking with him correcteil vtu’sions 
of Exodus, ilio Psalms, and the Now Testa- 
ment in the vmnacular. Whilst at home 
he was a])poinled to tliC New Guinea 
mis.sion, for which ho sailed in April 1874. 
He settled lirst at J*ort Moresby, and again 
devoted himself to labours of translation. 
He reduced the Motii language to writing, 
])reparod simple books in the language, 
set himself to the translation of the New 
Testament, and founded a training institu- 
I tion for Now (Juinea natives. When the 
British protectorate ovi'r New Guintja was 
proclaimed in 1884, Lawes, with James 
Chalmers I q. v. Suppl. II], gave much help 
to the British authorities. For twenty 
years his home was at Port Moresby, but on 
the training institution being moved to 
Vatorata, Lawes made that his centre. 
His position among both the settlers and the 
natives enabled bim to give much Jiolp to 
the British administration — ^Iielp gratefully 
acknowledged by Sir William Maegregor, 

‘ first ruler of British New (hiinoa * (Li’/e, 
p. 289). By the influence of Sir Wilfiam, 
J^awos received the degree of D.D. from 
Glasgow University in April 1895. Id the 
following year ho visited Australia, and 
during his stay in Sydney saw through the 
press several worlra in Motu — ^selections # 
from Old Testament history, a collection 
of 204 hymns, a catcciusm, forms of ser- 
vice, a Motu grammar and dictionary, 
and a manual of geography and arithmetic. 

In 1901 ho took to England a revised 
Motu version of the Now Testament. 

In 1898 Lawes explored the mountainous 
region at the back of Vatorata. In 1905 
he marked on a map ninety-six villages 
with the inhabitants of which he had been 
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works for ii grcatcT classical severity, 
lie produeid soiin* eljaroiiii^? studies of 
iidoh'seeiiec', amoiij' tlieni ‘(Jallieles’ (K.A. 
1871) ; now in the ])().sae.ssion of l^wly 
IN-ascO, suggested l)y Matthew Arnold’s 
‘ Kinpedodes on Ktna,’ and ‘Daxdino’ 
(K.A. 1880). More ainhitions, though 
not more successful, works \Nore ‘ In the 
Arena ’ (K.A. 1878) and ‘ (Jleoijatra ’ (K.A. 
1881), tlie former a s])irited representation 
of a struggle between athlete and x)antlier, 
while the latter show’s the Egy])tian queen 
dying of tlie asp’s sting. ‘The Danaid’ 
(K.A. 1882), a listless liguro full of weari- 
ness and dejection cfirrying an urn to the 
fountain, and ‘ Old Marjorie’ (K.A. 1800), 
a line study of an old iScottish w’oman’s 
liead, also had mlinirers. 

In ^rtraituro the Burns memorial at 
Ayr (K.A. 189.3), a replica of which was 
erected in Melbourne in 1903, was his 
b(^st-knowii w’ork. He also executed the 
Wellington monument in Liverpool, and 
statues of Joseph Pease for Darlington 
and James Arthur for CSlasgow, and he 
(^xhibited at the Royal Academy busts 
of Cteorge Macdonald (1871) and others. 
All his work showed intolloctual effort, 
but at times it lacked sxK)i\taneity and 
freshness. 

Lawson died at Richmond, Wurrey, on 
23 iSept. 1904. He married on 28 Aug. 
1802 Jane, daughter of Matthew Prior of 
lOdinburgh ; they had no issue. A portrait 
in oils of I^awson, by Jolin Pettie, K.A., is 
in the x)ossi.>.ssion of his nephew, Mr. Matthew 
P. Lawson, at Seaforth, Bridge of Allan. 

[The Times, 24 8ej)t. 1904 ; Spielmann’s 
British Srulptun?, 1901 ; art. on Sculpture 
in Kneyc. Brit. 11th edit.; art. by Edmund 
(fossc ill tJciitiiry Mag., July 1883 ; (h’aves’.s 
Koy. Acad. Exhibitors.] S. E. P. 

LAWSON, Sir WILPRO), second 
baronet (1829-1900), jKiiitician and tem- 
£)erancc advocate, born on 4 Sejit. 1829 at 
Ids father’s house, Brayton, near Carlisle, 
was eldest son in a family of four sons 
and four daughters of Sir Wilfrid I^awson 
(179.3-1867), by his wife Caroline, daughter 
of Sir James Graham, first baronet, of 
, Mctherby, and sister to Sir James Robert 
George Graham [q. v.], the Peelite states- 
man. The family suniamc was originally 
Wybergh. The politician’s father was 
younger son of Thomas ^Vybe^gh of Clif- 
ton H«all, Westmoreland, w'hoso family was 
settled thei:o since the fourteenth centur 3 % 
Thomas Wybergh’s wife KKzabeth was 
daughter of John Hartley of WhiU'haven, 
and sister of Anne, wife of Sir Wilfrid 
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Law'son, tenlh and last baronet, of Isel Hall, 
fJockcrniouth, wlio died without issue 00 
14 June ISOO; this Sir ^\'ili■ri(^s ]>roj)('rty 
])ass('d by his will to the eldest son of his 
wife’s sister, another Thomas Wybergh, who 
assumed the surname of Lawson, and dying 
unmarried on 2 May 1812 was sucoerded in 
his estates by his next brotlier, Wilfjul Wy- 
iK^rgh, who also took the name of Lawson 
ami was made a baronet on 30 Sept. 1831. 

Young Lawson w’as brought iiji at 
home. His father, an advanced liberal, 
was devoted to the causes of 1(‘mperanco, 
peace, and frc(^ trmle. He licld dissent- 
ing opinions, and he chose ns tutor for his 
boys a young man, J. Oswald Jackson, 
who had just left the dissenting college 
at llomerton, and w^as in aftcT years a 
congregationalist minister. The instruc- 
tion was desultory, and I^awson rlcclared 
in after life that he ^ had never had any 
education,’ and that Adam Smith’s 
‘ Wealth of Nations ’ was the boole which 
taught him all he knew. He* was, 
however, early initiated into the sports of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing, and was a 
capital shot and a hard rider. In 1854 
ho bought the hounds wliich liad belonged 
to John Pool [q. v.] of the hunting song, 
amalgamated them with a small pack which 
he already possessed, and became mastcT 
of the Cumberland foxhounds. He took 
a keen interest in agriculture, woodcraft, 
and all rural pursuits. He w’as early 
made J.P., and was active in the social 
and j)ublic life of the county. 

His father, whose political convictions 
he shared, wished In’rii to enter jjarlia- 
inent at the earliest ojqjortunity. On 
21 March 1857 Lawson contestoil in the 
liberal interest West Oumberlartd, which 
luwl always been represented by two tory 
members. During the contest Law’son 
first gave proof of his faculty for public 
spealung, in which luimoiir and sarcasm 
l)layed a cliief jiart. But he was^at the 
bottom of the jk)!!, with 1554 votes against 
1825 recorded for the second tory. Tlie 
new' parliament was dissolved in 1859, 
and on 31 May l^awson, standing for 
Carlisle with his uncle, Sir James Graham, 
W’as retiurncd to the House of Commons, 
in w'liich ho sat with few intervals till his 
death, forty-seven years later. His maiden 
speech was made with unusual self- 
IKJssession in 1860, and Law^son early made 
a reputation os, in his own words, ‘ a 
fanatic, a faddist, and an extreme man.’ 
Joining the radical section of his iiarty, 
w^hicli was out of sympathy with the 
lilxTal xirime minister. Lord* Palmerston, 
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Jic voted for tho old [iriiioijiles 

:.)f ‘ ])eac'', r(‘trenclinu'nt, and n'form/ for 
abstentioii from interference in foreipi 
affairs, and for the promotion of religious 
equality. 

Tit tin* furtherance of temperance reform, 
winch (li(‘ majority of liberals scouted tis a 
crotchet , Lawson Wivs already committed, 
althougli he was not yet a jwofessed 
abstainer, anil with this cause he chiefly 
identilii d himself in the House of Commons 
find the country. fn the session of 
ho sU]>porfed a motion in favour of Sunday 
closing, and the homo secretary. Sir 
Ceorge Crey, who opposed it, said Unit 
Ijfiwson’s argument ivas (equally good for 
totfil proliibition. ‘ That ’ (wrote l^awson) 

* was just where I wanted my argument to 
tend.’ Thus encouraged, ho produced 
on 8 June 1864 his * permissive bill,’ 
which provided that drink-shops should be 
suppressed in any locality uhero a two- 
thirds majority of the inliabitants voUkI 
against their continuance. Tlio bill was 
rejected by 294 to 37. 

On the dissolution oi parliament in July 
1865 Lawson stood again for Carlisle, and 
was defeated by fifteen votes. Ilis rtuli- 
ealism had offended moderate liberals ; 
find the ‘ permissive bill ’ had aroused the 
fury of the liquor-trade. Excluded from 
jxirliamont, Lfiwson bestirred himself on 
the platform, speaking in favour of exten- 
sion of the suffrage, abolition of church 
rales, Irish disestablishment, and, alx>ve 
all, liquor- law reform. Ho became closely 
associated with the United Kingdom 
Alliance (founded in 1853 for the total 
suppression of the liquor traffic), and he 
was elected president in 1879. Ho sought 
every opportunity of pleiuling for legis- 
lation Qii the lines of his ‘ permissive hill ’ 
of 1864, but the policy acquired the new 
name of ‘ local option,’ or ‘ local contnd,* 
and later it was known as ‘ local veto.’ 
Lawson’s lifelong principle was : ‘ No 

forcing of liquor-shops into unwilling 
areas.’ 

In 1867 Lawson’s father died, and he 
succcAMled to the baronetcy and estates. 
Aftt^r the dissolution of 1868 Lawson, who 
wfis an entliusiastic champion of Cllfuistono’s 
policy of Irish disestablishment, and in- 
deed upheld disestablishment everywhere, 
was returned for Carlisle at the top of the 
j)oll. in the new parliament ho was 
active in support of the govenimcnt 
measures, but also identified himself with 
many unpopular causes. He advocaf<xl 
women’s rights; in 1870 ho moved a 
resolution condemning the opium-traffic. 
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which was heavily defeated. At fli(> end 
of Ihe session of 1870 lie voUhI, with five 
supporters, against some addition to (hi 
army wliich liiul been judgi'il expedient 
in view of the Ifranco-Cerman war. In 
1872 he moved a resolufioii to (lie effect 
that we should, as soon as possible, extricate 
ourselves from all treaties with fon*ign 
|K)wers, by which we bound ourselves to 
fight for them and llieir dominions. He 
was opposed by Cliulstone, and beaten 
by 120 to 21. To the end of bis life lie 
maintainiHl that his proposal ivas sound 
and struck at the i*oi)t-ilanger of om foix'ign 
l)olicy. 

On his jx'rmissivc bill bo still concen- 
trated Ins main energies. lie reinlroiluced 
it on 12 May 1869, 17 May 1871. 8 May 
1872, 7 May 1873, and 17 Juno 1874^ The 
atlverso majorities fiuciuuted from 257 
in 1864 to 72 in 1871, but Lawson’s 
qpthusiasm never shackened. During the 
recess of 1871-2 ho was busy through tho 
country speaking in favour ♦of his 
measure. Accompanied by (Sir) George 
Trevelyan, ho mot in some largo towns 
a furiously liostilo reception. iVom tho 
ivpublican agitation of Sir Cluirlos Dilko 
[q. v. Suppl. II J and others J^awson held 
aloof, but on 19 March 1872 ho voted in 
tho minority of two for Dilke’s motion of 
inquiry into Queen Victoria’s cxjwnditure, 
which Auberon Herbert scconiletl. 

In tho next parliament (1874-80), for 
which Lawson Mas again returned for Car- 
lisle, but in tho second place, he continued 
his fight for temperance, introducing his 
proposals in e.'ich of four sessions, and 
incurring heavy defeats, but abstaining 
in debate from controversial questions on 
which ho had no siiecial knowledge. In 
1875 tho bill was riqecteil by a majority 
c»f 285. He advocated in 1875-6 Sunday 
closing in Indand, a nn'asure which ivas 
canied in 1879. In 1877 be supported 
with some misgivings Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s * Gothen burg system ’ for municipal 
control of liquor traffic, which eliminates 
the clement of private profit. In 1879 
ho changed his permissive bill for a local 
option resolution, which was rcjecU'd by 
a majority of 88. 

Despite Lan son’s love of sport and horses, 
his development of puritan energy kxl him 
to opiKisc in 1874 the traditional ‘ adjourn- 
ment for the Derby.’ For many years he 
annually wagetl ivar on tho proposal to 
make the day a holiday, and in 1892 ho 
carried liis jxiint, Mith the result that tho 
motion for adjournment was not renewed. 
On this and ail other tox>ics ho seasoned 
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liis Rjwcch with welcome humour find apt 
(piotaiion. 

To the parliament of ]880-ri Lawson 
was again returned for Carlisle in tlio second 
place. He argued for n'ligious freedom 
^\hen (Jharles Bradlaugh, «an avowed 
atheist, was excluded from the. houses fq. v. 
Siij)pl. IJ. Tfo voted against Forster’s Irish 
coercion bill in 1881, and with the Irish 
nationalists. He jMTsistently resisted tlio 
liberal government's policy in Kgypt in 
1 882-13. To his ]>roj)oscd refonn of the 
li(pior traflic a majority of tJie now house 
was favourable, and in June 1880 he for 
the first time carried by twenty-six votes 
Jiis resolution in favour of local option. 
In the following year he carried it by 
forty-two, and in 188!3, when Gladstone 
voted with him, by eighty-seven. 

At the general election of November 
1885, which hjllowed the extension of the 
sulTrago to the agricultural labourers, 
Lawson w'as dcfeat(‘d in the Oickcrmouth 
division# of (Cumberland by ten votes. 
Five hundred Irish constituents voter! 
agai!\8t liim. Tlu'ro wjis a par}wlt)x in 
his tlefeat by the labourers and the Irish, 
in both of wJiose interests he Jiad consis- 
tently worked hard during the hist parlia- 
ment. He watched from the Kiviera the 
subsequent struggle in jiarlianient over 
(dadstone’s home rule bill, with which 
he wjis in com})lele sym])athy. In June 
1886 he stood as home ndc eandidato for 
the Coekermouth division, and won by 
1001 votes. In the new' parliament ho 
zealously supjiorted the Irish cause, and 
resisted Mr. Balfour's policy of coercion 
in all its pluises. In 1888 ho successfully 
o])lHwd the clauses in the local govcni- 
ment. hill w liicli would have provided com- 
jx'iisation for i)ubJicans w hose licences were 
not renew ed. 

Ijawson was rc-elected for the Cocker- 
mouth division in 1892 and 1895, but took 
a less conspicuous part in the parliament, 
although he was steadfast to all the causes 
w'liich he hod earlier espoused. A reduc- 
tion in his majority at Coekermouth in 
1896 ho attributed to the unpopularity of 
tlio local veto bill, on which Sir William 
Harcourt (though not the prime minister, 
Ijord Roaoheryy had appealed to the 
comitry. To the South African war, which 
broke out in October 1899, ho was abso- 
lutely opposcxl, and ’as a pro-Boer ho was 
defeated at Coekermouth by 209 votes. 
Ho found comfort in polling upwards of 
4000 votes. During the autumn and 
winter of 1901 ho engaged anew, after a 
holiday on the Riviera, in political agita- 


tion outside parliament. In April 190.*3 
he was retunu'd at a by lection for the 
Camborne division of Coin wall, on tlio 
understanding that, at tlie expiration 
of the parliament, ho should be at 
lil>erty to contest his old consliluehey. 
He flow rarely missed a day's attendance 
at the house, or failed to lake part in a 
division. The fiscal controversy wdiich 
opened in 1903 gave him tl>c opjiorl unity 
of avowdng his passionate attaelumnt to 
the cause of free trade. At the g(mcral 
election of January 1906 lie was again 
returned for the Cockernionth division. 
After the election the liberal prime minister. 
Sir Henry Oampbell-Bannt'rman, otTered 
him a privy councillorshi]) ; and it is 
characteristic of Law'son that no one 
beard of tlie offer till it liad been declined. 
Law'son was elated by the*, liberal trium})]i 
of 1906, but his health showed signs of 
failure. Ho luid long given up hunting, 
and latterly did not ride ; hut ho went on 
shooting to the end. On 29 Juno 1906 
ho voted in the house for tlie last time in 
a ilivision on clause iv. of Mr. Birrell’s 
cxlucation bill He died at. his Duulon 
liouse, 18 Ovington Square, S.W., on 1 July 
1906, and w'as buried in the churcfiyard 
of Aspatria, in wdiich parish Bray ton is 
situated. On 12 N<)V(‘mh(T 1860 I^aw'soii 
marric'd Mary, dauglitcr of Joseph Bock- 
lington-Seuhouse of Netheiliall, C^umher- 
laiid, by whom he had four sons and four 
daughters. There is an oil painting (by 
C. L. Bums) at Brayton. A statue of Law- 
I .son by Mr. David M‘Gill is on the Victoria 
I Embankment, and a drinking-fountain, 
j w'ith a medallion portrait by Kosc^licb, at 
Aspatria. A cartoon portrait appearcci in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in 1880. 

Lawson, despite his strong and un- 
changing convictions, was absolutely just 
to friend and foe alike, and his justice. was 
tempered by a tenderness which had its 
root in a singularly humane disposition. 
He alw'ays claimed for others the same 
freedom of opinion and expression which 
he claimed for himself. His power of 
speecJi was well adapted to great popular 
audiences. His humour was spontaneous 
and unforced; his jokes, like those of 
Sydney Smith, were ricli and various, and 
always served the purposes of his serious 
argument. Ho had a vein of sarcasm ' 
w4iich, though never personal, was extremely 
keen, wrote light verso with quickness 
and ease, and often combined in it humour 
and sarca^ with great pmigency. His 
main political aim was as simple and 
sincere as lus character. Ho saw in the 
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liquor trallio tlio great moral aud, material 
curse of J^igland ; and he devoted all his 
energies tn the attempt to destroy it. From 
lirst to last, he was the most disinterested 
of politicians. 

Seh'ctions from Lawson’s speeclu‘s were 
fnihlislied under the titles: ‘ Cilay Wisdom,* 
iirst seri(‘s (reprinted from the LiveriK)ol 
‘ Argus ’), 1877 ; ‘ Wit and Wisdom,’ 

188(5; aiul ‘ Wisdom, ' grave and gay,’ 
chiefly on temperance and prohibition, 
s<dected and edited by R. A. Jam(‘son (1889). 
His versos on political themes were collected 
with illustrations by »Sir F. Carnith(*rs 
(tould in ‘ Cartoons in Rhyme and Line ’ 
in 1905, 4to. . Ho also issued in 1903 
vers(‘s entitled ‘ the Conquest of Camborne, 
9 Aiwil 1903.’ 

| 8ir W. Lawson’s maimscript. diary ; *Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, a Memoir, edited by 
(L W. K. Uussell, 1009 ; private information; 
Lucy's Diary of Parliaments, ]871-1905.1| 

O. W. R. R. 


! Although he was arf idle and s|>ondthrift 
■ uiidergra<luato, he formed the acquaintance 
I of some serious contemporaries, including 
i James Robert Ho])e Scott, W. K. Gladstone, 

I and Sir Stephen (Jlynne. With the last 
I he made arebmological excursions wdiich 
! stimulated a lifelong taste. His favourite 
I recreation in youth was swimming, which 
I ho practised to oxtremo old age. Tn his 
I (Txford vacations he continued liis foreign 
travels. He was in Paris during the 
; revolution of 1830, aiul (hero, through 
; the introduction of his father’s fri(md, 
i Rrougham, camo to know many liheral 
i politicians like Arago, Cuvier, and Armand 
(/arnd. He took no degree at the imiv(!r- 
j sity, and after leaving Oxford actively 
: engaged in politics. 1:1(5 attached Idinself 
to the advanctid wing of th(5 liberal party, 
and in that interest was elected M.P. for 
Bridgwater in January 1835. He at onco 
made a mark in politic^il circles. In the 
boiiBo bo gencirally acted with Grotc, 


LEADER, J()HNTFMPLE(1810-19().3), Molesworth. and the philosophical radicals, 
politician and connoisseur, bom at his and was among the most thoroughgoing 
father’s country house, Putney Hill Villa, champions of ‘Ti\c People’s (Charter’ 
sometimes called Lower House, on 7 May (ef. W. E. Adams, Memoirs of a Social 
1810, was younger son (in a family of two Atom, 1903, p. 154). In his first session ho 
sons and four daughters) of William Leader, seconded Grote’s resolution in favour of 
a wealthy merchant of London (d, 1828), tho ballot. tTohn Arthur Roebuck [q. v.] 
by his wife Maiy (1762-1838). regarcled him as a useful politician, but 

The father, son of a coiachmaker of tho feared his addiction to social amiiseiiignts* 
same names, was engaged in business as j Some of his party friends comphiued that 
coach builder, distilltT, and glass nianu- ■ his political sjj(*rclics were too violent and 

;:s^' ,fr tef t'", ^ 

f(U' som. ./.'nun WO U, lS2(i be rrim- i»<‘ tw atlmtlUd tO . 

xi'ninl n'inf/.(./.s..n. n rm'ket h!nw^! \i ^ the ww U,ad<m VUh 
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afteiwjinls Ixml Brouirham wiih i ’ * Wftkiev, wlurh wjia itfirfMlrBl 

lYiLsaioned George lUiry llaTlow jrv TAdmla! 

paint several iwlrait etoutM oi i'A, lu \ ImAtt 

dKn, in one oi 1*111011 (now at KnWa- Uw teubSTSSlSSill 

lutnuylleathlJolmfigujosMa W \'® m/iMm 

Alter education at Sato Bowf.* ti TNttih?*^^*SSL. 

entered Charterhouse in 1823 anA his yTiinnl’rilrii 

uniler ^ study and was 

under a private tutor, the Itev constitucnte to teUim him 

Smyth oi Menaes, with whom dote«ledy«S,i’ 

Ireland, Norway, and Franco. ThP^. \ Wa 

dental death at Orford of hh a *’"*?.** S*®*'** «>«>««»*» i« 

brother Villiam in February opponent waa Sir George^ 

him heir to the main faS 

large fortune, which ho inherited on hi. m jfnly 1841, and 

1^. o„ 1, j„“ , 7 ^ srrs^ijEr fsST °‘i'sss 

a genaemhn to advocate 

commoner from Christ Church, Oxford, unabated on&nrv.^ On 2 ucav iaj.o 
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seconded 'J’hfmias Duncnnibcj’s molio 
‘ that <ho petiiioners for the national 
charter bo heard .at tlio bar of the house.’ 
Tn the same session (18 Feb.) ho supjjorted 
C. P. Villiers’s motion for (lus total repeal 
of the corn la^vs. On 111 Feb. 1844 he spoke 
in behalf of the liberties of Canada, which 
he joined Roebiiek in championinj;. lie wiis 
not heard in the house af^ain (Hansard, 
Debates, 1836-44). 

While in tho house TA?ader was prominent 
in all phases of London society, and ex- 
tended his larpe ac(pmintancc on holiday 
lours in Italy and France. His intimacy 
with llrouf^bam grew and ho was his 
only companion, on 21 Oct. 1830, in the 
carri.‘i|;o accident n(*ar llrougham Hall, 
Cumberland, which led to the sensational 
report of Jlrouf'ham’s death (Lord Bkougii- 
ton’s Beminiseevers, v. 220). He enter- 
tained largely at his residence at Putney 
and at a house which he reiitt.'d in Stratton 
Street. His friend Edward ilohn Trelawny 
fq. v.J long lived vitli him at T’litney. 
Other of his guests there included Richard 
Motickton Millies, Charles Austin, and 
French, Italian, and American visitoi*s to 
the country (see for list R. K. Lkadkr’s 
Atftob. of J, A, Roebuck, 1807, pp. 106 7). 
He saw much in London of liouis Na|>o- 
leon, afterwards Napoleon HI, who, when 
projecting his desec'iit on Roulogno in 
1840, solicited Leader’s inllucnce with his 
French friends. He cultivated intercourse 
with men of letters and artists, and showctl 
an interest in Cabriole Rossetti, the father 
of Dante Cabi-iel Rossetti (W. M. Rosseiti’s 
RemimsceiiceJi, 1906, pp, 366-7). 

In 1844 liCiuler’s career underwent, with- 
out explanation, a sudden change. Aban- 
doning his promising political prospects and 
his manifold interests at home, he left 
England for the (\inlincnt, and although his 
life was prolonged for nearly half a century 
ho thenceforth paid his native country only 
rare and brief visits. At first ho spent much 
time at Cannes with his friend Brougham, 
and here Cobdeii met them both in 1846. 
Like Brougham, Leader acquired projx'rty 
at Cannes, and exerted himself to improve 
the place. Ho built a residence there, 
which was know'U as tho ‘Chateau L<?ader,’ 
and the municipality named a thoroughfare 
‘ Boulevard Leatler.’ But ho parted with 
his possessions at Cannes some time before 
his death. 

It was with Florence that Ix^ader’s exile 
was mainly identified. In that city and 
its near neighbourhood he purchased 
many old buildings of historic interest, 
elaborately restoring them at munificent 


cost and filling them with works of art ami 
antiquities. On 16 Feb. l.sr>0 ho Ixuight the 
anciont Villa Pazzi, in tho \ illago of Majano 
near Flonmoe. On 5 March 1855 he 
purchased tho ruined medieval castle of 
Vincigliala, in 1857 a house in the Piazza 
dei Potti in Florence itself, and on 8 April 
1862, the Villa Catanzaro, also at Majano. 
All these edifices w'cro juactically rebuilt 
under his supervision. The two houses at 
Majano were each reiiaimd Villa 'remple 
Leiuler (La faroccMa di S. Martino e, 
Majano: Cenni storici. Florence, 1875. 
(i. Mar(’OTTI, Sim'paiie di Majayio, Lettere 
dalla Yilla Temple Leader, Florence, 1883). 
In the restoration of tho gigantic castle of 
Vincigliata Loader took immense interest. 
The exhaustive reconstruction was the work 
of Giuseppi Fancelli, son of tho fat tore 
or steward of Leader’s Florentine estates, 
whom ho had had trained as an arehitect. 
As at his villas at Majano, I^oadcT providi'd 
at Vincigliata a spacious swimming-bath 
in the grounds, where lie indulged his 
favourite pastime winter and summer till 
n(‘ar his death. Although ho lived part of 
ojieh year in the restonxl castle, he fre(;ly 
ojioncd it to the public. His juiclo in it 
increased with his years, and he delighted 
ill conducting through it- distinguished 
visitors, llis visitors’ book at Vincigliata 
abounded in autographs of personi? of 
eminence in royal, ariistie, and literary 
circles throughout Europe ; QiR-cn Victoria 
signed the book on 15 April 1888. He 
commemorated many of these visits by 
inscriptions on marble slabs whicli ho 
affixed to the castle walls. Rome of his 
Florentine guests reiicw'cd old associations. 
In tJanuary 1888 he acted as cicerone to 
Gladstone and his family, and he opened an 
intimate correspondence with the statesman 
w hich continued till tho end of Gladstone’s 
life. He surprised Gladstone by his vitality, 
and interested him in a collection wliich ho 
formed of English wonls derived from tho 
Italian (cf. Philological Pastimes of an 
Englishman in Tuscang, with same Letters 
of Gladstone to J, T. Leader, 1898). 

Lcatler’s practical interest in Florentine 
archaeology, which extended beyond his own 
pos.sessioi)s, was rew’ardcd by tho bestowal 
on him of tho knight eommandcrsbip of the 
crown of Italy by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Under his auspices many archaxilogical 
treatises concerning Vincigliata and Majano 
were compiled and published, and several 
Italian manuscripts of literary, historical, 
or genealogical interest were printed at 
his exi)ense. Zealously studying the careers 
of historical personages who were associated 
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with his Italian properties, Ixjader with the 
aid of conii)(.*tent scholars made especially 
exiiaustive researches into the bioj?raphies 
of Sir John Ifawkwood |q. v. ) and Hoberl 
Dudley, titular duko of XMillmniherlaiid 
[q. V.]. Hi- life of Hawkwood. ‘ Ciiovanni 
Acuto,’ w hii li came out at Morenco in 1880 
in tlui j(anl names of himsedf and GiiistqqK' . 
Marco tti, is a standard work ; it was 
translated into Enjrlish by ‘ Lctuler vSeott ’ in 
1889 [s(‘e Baxter, Lu(jy, Siippl. II]. Hardly 
less (‘laborate is ljead(‘r’s ‘ Life of Sir Robert 
Diidhy, Duke of Northumberland ’ ( b'lorcnce, 
1805), in the preface to ^\hich he ackiiow- 
ledj'es ‘ Leiwler Scott’s ’ assistance. An 
Italian translation appeared at Florence 
in iSOO. 

Leadtir died, active to the last, at 14 
Piazza dei Pi tti, Florence, on 1 March lOO^h 


Accounts of Ixjador’s chh f Italian resi<le.ncoa 
a])pcared under his ausj)ioey in * 11 Pastello di 
I'incitrliata o i suoi contonii,’ Florence, 1871; 
(liiiwqipo Marcotti’s ‘ Vinci^liata,’ Floreiico, 
IS70; and ‘ Majaiio Viiici^liata Setti^nano,’ 
hy Alessandro P{ii)iiii (L<‘ader’s maestro di 
casa), FIon‘nce, 1871). Lar^^ely workimi; on 
Maria)tti’s hook, l^tNuler Scott (Mrs. I^iicy 
j Baxter) prepared for Leailer her * Vinci^diata . 
and Maiario,’ Florence, tto. iSOl, and Jior 
‘ (hiidc to V’incigliata,’ Florence, 1897.] 

S. L. 

LEAKE. GFOR(lE(l8r>(i -1902), premier 
of Western Australia, born at Perth, ^V^^stern 
Australia, in 1850, was eldest son of Ge-orge 
Walpole Ijcake, C},.C. His family had long 
taktm a prominent part in the parlia- 
mentary and oOieial life of Western 
Australia. His fatl\cr (after lilling many 


Late in life lie iulopted the Roman catholic public offices in the colony between 1870 
faith, and in jvccordance with a codicil to his ' and 1890) w'as a member of the first legis- 
willhe was buried w-itli Roman catholic rites, lativo council undcu- responsible government 
On 19 Aiig. 18G7LciMler married, on one of • from 1890 until July 1894, when the council 
his few' visits to l^ndon, hy special licence, ; under the Constitution Act of 1889 becamo 
Maria Louisa di Leoni, widow' of Count elective. His uncle, Sir Luke Samuel 
Antonio di Ix^oni and daughter of Con- ' was speaker of the legislative 

stantim; Raimondi. She died at Floreiico | council from 19 Oct. 1870 till his death on 
on 5 Feb. 1908, without issue. j 1 May 1880. 

A fine’ medallion })()rtrait of Leader in After education at Bishop’s Boys’ School 
bronze, dated 1895 (prcscntc.’d by himself), | (now Perth High School) and St. Peter’s 
is in the audience room of the ReJorm Club, | Collegiate School, .\delaide, George Leake, 
Pall Mall. Portraits of him and his wife hy I having heim articled to his fatlier, was 
Italian artists are at the Piazza dei Pitti at | admitted to the bar of the supremo court in 


Floremje and the Villa Temple Lcuulcr, 
31aiano. 

Leader’s fortune amounted to 250,000/. 
He made several bequests to educational 
and charitable institutions in Florence, 


May 1880 and was taken inU) j)artnerHbip by 
his father. From 1878 to 1880 he was clerk 
to the logistrar of the supremo court and 
a.ssistaut clerk of the legislative council, 
and after acting for a time as crown 


including the sum of 7000/. for the rcstonir I solicitor, ho h(‘ld the office permanently, 
tion of the central bronze door of the Duomo. j (;.\cept fora brief interval, from x\Iay 1885 
The rest of his property in England and | to July 1894. In 1880 ho acted temporarily 
Italy, including Vincigliata, w'jis bequeathed ; as attorney-gcmeral and ineiuber of the 
to his grandnephew, llichard Luttndl | executive counc;il. 

Pilkington Hcthcll, .third Lord Wostbury, 1 I^ako, who attained a promimmt position 
whoso maternal grandfather, the Rev. ! in his profession, was rf'turned to the tirst 
Alexander Fownes-Luttrcll, had married ■ legislative assembly as riiemher for Roc- 
Leader’s sister. Anno Jane. Leader still ■ bourne in 1890, when the colony was 
owned at his death the family residence on | granted responsible government. Mo do- 


Putney Hill. He proved his lifelong in tere.st 
in the district by giving 2000/. in 1887 for 
Iho restoration of St. John’s Church there. 

[Authorities cited ; information from the 
third Lord Westbury ; The Times, 3 March 
1903, 11 May (will); Tablet, 10 Alay 1903; 
Leader’s Rough and Rambling Notes, chiefly 
of my Early Life, Florence 1899 (with reprint 
of a contemporary memoir of Loader in 
Saunders’s Portraits and Memoirs of the Alost 
Eminent Political Reformers, 1838) ; R. E. 
Leader’s Autob. of Roebuck, 1897, passim; 
J. C. Francis’s Notes by the Way, 1909, p. 188. 
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dined the olfer of a post in tho ministry 
of Air. (afterwards Sir John) Forrest. 
In Juno 1894 ho was elected member for 
Albany in op[)osition to tho Foirest 
ministry, was re-elected in Alay 1897, 
and ro.signed in August 1900 on visiting 
England. In April 1901 ho returned to 
parliament as member for West Perth, 
He was made a Q.C. in 1898 on the 
recommendation of Sir John Forrest. 
Leake, a strong advocate of federation,^ 
was president of tho Federation League 
of Western Australia, and a delegate to the 
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Australian Federal Convention at Adelaide 
in 1897. j 

On t)\o resii'iiation of IVIr. Ilirosscl in 
IVIay^lOOl Leake formed a ministry in which 
he was both attorney-general and premier. 
Hift government liad no working majority 
and was defeatc'd in October, Leake resign- 
ing on 21 Nov. 1901. An attempt to form a 
coalition ministry failed, but Mr. Morgans, 
liis success(»r, proved unable to carry on 
the government, and Leake formed on 
23 Dec. 1901 his second administration, 
which lasted till his death six months 
later at Perth on 24 June 1902. Ac- 
corded a })ublic funeral, he was buritxl 
in the East Perth cemetery. Tin* London 
Clazelle of 20 June 1902 stated that it was 
King Edward VlTs intention to confer the 
(kM.O. on hijn at tlic coronation. He was 
a keen lover of spoi’t and a prominent 
crieketcu* in his youngi‘r days. In later life 
h<' took a strong interest in racifig, and was 
chairman of the Western Australia Turf 
Club, licake married in 1881 Ltmisa, eldest 
daughter of Sn Archibald Pauli Burt, some- 
time chief justice of Western Australia, and 
had issue. 

[Colonial OHice List, 1902 ; Whoks Who, 
1902 ; 'I’liu Times, 20 Juno 19t)2 ; West 
Australian, 2.5 Juiio 1902; ’S’ear Book of 
Australia, 1897-1902 ; Mcjiik'H’s Diet, of 
Australusiaii Biog., 1892; Colonial Office 
llocords.J C. A. 

LECKY, SQUIRE THORNTON 
SI’RATFOBJ) (1838 1902), n liter on navi- 
gation, born at Down, ct). Down, Ireland, 
in 1838, was son ()f Holland Leeky of Bally 
Holland House, Bangor, eo. Down, and 
Castle Lecky, co. Derry. 

Lecky was sent to school at Gracehill, 
CO. Antrim. At fonrtec'n, without i»ei*mis- 
sion of his parents, he his career at 

sea as niidshipniaii on hoard the Alfred 
(1201 tons), a sailing mercliaiitman, bound 
for Calcutta. But on his rotiim Jioiuc ho 
showed an am hit ion for wider experience 
by a])prciitieing liimself to James Beazley, 
n Liverpool shipowner. After serving his 
time on sailing ships voyaging to India, 
he hccaiiie in 1857 second mate of Boazlcy’s 
Star of tile East, ‘a magnificent China 
clipper,’ He was subsequently second mate 
of an American ship, and then for two years 
lirst.-class second master in the Indian navy, 
serving in the ships Indus, Ficre, and 
Naj)ier until the Indian fleet was dLs- 
banded. Thereupon he rejoined the mer- 
chant service, and made voyages to North 
and South America, in one of which he 
sought in vain to run the blockade of 


Charleston harbour during the American 
civil war. In 1 8G4 he obtained his master’s 
certificate', and was for some years second 
officer in the liimun Coi i ipany’s se rvice. I [c 
was afterwards employed successively by 
Messrs. Lam j)ort Holt ol Liverpool (for four 
and a Imlf years) and by the Pcaeillo Steam 
Navigation Comjiany (l-.r six years). 

In these employments ho became an 
expert in the navigation of the Pacilic;, 
and made a great reputation in slii[)j)ing 
circles for his nautical surveys. He was 
frequently of service in delecting ‘ dangei - 
spots ’ not marked on existing cliarts. In 
1865 he delected off Rio dc Janeiro what 
has since been *called ‘ Ijccky Rock,’ a 
steep and but slightly subnu'rged rock, 
surrounded on all sides by seven fathoms 
of water. Sliortly aftirwards he located 
a similar danger-s]»ot near Rat Island, and 
the ‘ D'cky Bank ’ to tlm nort h-east of t he 
River Plate entrance. In 1809 he ]ail)- 
lished, as the rc'sult of liis first trip to Cjvira 
in Brazil, a plan shouing wid(^ errors in 
ejirliei* cliarts, both as to IIk* shape of the 
land and depth of llio water. I u 1 874 plans 
of his xvore published by the Admiralty 
showing similar errors in existing charts 
of Port Tongoy, Chile. For many years 
his running surve^ys for the Strait of 
Magellan and for a larg(^ jiart of Smyth's 
Channel (off Chile) and the water hetwi‘('n 
Punta Arenas and Capo IMllar were the only 
trustworthy guides to safe navigation. His 
nautical survijying work, xvliich w'as liighly 
a])prceiated by the Admiralty, covered 
tlw‘. greater part of the coast of South 
America. 

In 1870 lie sailed fis a guest on Lord 
Brassoy’s yacht, the Sunlx'am, wlieii she 
started on her voyage round the w^orld. 
But he left her at Buenos Aires, and then, 
for lack of a better eiigageniciit, sailed for 
Calcutta as boatswain on the City of 
Mecca. In the evening he gave classes in 
navigation to the officers from the captain 
downwards, and in the morning wielded 
the hose as hoatsw'ain. In 1878 lie be- 
came commodore captain of tho British 
steamers of the American line from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia, and thoroughly en- 
joyed tho responsibility. Ho commarulixl 
tho British Prince transport in tlic Egyptian 
war of 1882, and going to the front won 
the moflal and the Khedive’s bronze star, 
and received a complimentary letter from 
the lords coinmissioiuTS of the admiralty 
on his zealous and able conduct. Lecky 
had previous!}' received a commission Jis a 
royal naval reserve officer, and (jvciitually 
retired with the rank of commander. 
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Tji his sj>;uo time I^^cky wroto ou naviga- 
tion. Ho li.id acquiixvfl hy his own diligent 
study at sc i a kuovNicdgo of inathemalies 
ancl astronomy, which bet rayed exceptional 
strength ol intellect and ehaiaeter. His 
healthy and vigorous style, and av'oidanco, 
where po.-siblo, of teehiiieal language, 
gained for his books a world-wide jiopularity 
among seaiMcn. His ‘ Wrinkles in Practi- 
cal Xavigal ion ’ (1S81 ; loth edit. 11)08, with 
phologravuio portrait) is the best work 
of its kiiul. In 188)2 he published ‘The 
Hanger Anglo and 011-.Shore Distance,’ 
and in 1SI)2 ’ Lecky's A, B, C and i) Tables.* 
^riie latter were labour-saving tahl<*s for 
Solving problems in navigation and nautical 
astronomy, which he recast from varied 
material. Ho was an extra master, and 
pass(‘d the board of trad(5 examination in 
steam machinery, a knowledge of which 
fre(|ucntly .-^tood him in good stead. 

Ill 1884 Lecky was ai>pointcd marine 
HUj)crintendent of the (beat Western 
Uailw'ay Com])any, being selected from some 
000 applicants. With gr(‘at energy and 
eflieii*iicy b<‘ supervised the Irish steamship 
service from Milford Hav(;n, the fast Wey- 
mouth and Channel Island sU'amers, and 
those running between Weymouth and 
Clierhourg, besides looking after the com- 
jiany’s docks. He practically designed 
tlieir shii)s and supervised their building, 
drawing ui) the specifications in Iiis own 
baud. He also kept for eight years an 
automatic lide-gaugt*, which demonstrated 
that the Admiralty tide-tables for Pembroko 
Dock were in crroi’. In 1898 Lecky’s liealth 
failed and lu; retired ou a pension, but the 
comjmiiy retained him as their consultant 
adviser in all marine matters. He w'as a 
younger brother of tlie Trinity House, and 
an eiitJiusiastic fellow of both the KoyaJ 
Astronomical and the Jloyal (Jeographical 
societies. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Mercantile Marine Association, 
and served on its council. Till within a few 
wc'cks of Ills death ho was busy on a ‘ Star 
Allas.’ He dii‘d at Las Palmas on 23 jNov. 
1902, and was buried in tlie English cciiie- 
Uuy at that jilace. Lecky married twice, j 
and a son by his first W'ife> and a son and 
daughter by his second wife survived him. 

['I’lic Nautical Mag. 1902 ; The Times, 

5 Dec. 1902 ; F. T. Bulleii’s A Great Merehant 
Seaman, in (kirnhill Mag., Feb. 1903 ; informa- 
tion from Lecky’s son, Lieut. H. S. Lccky. K.N.] 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
POLI^ (1838-1903), historian and essayist, 
was born at Newtown Park, co. Dublin, 
on 20 March 1838. Ho was only son of 
John llartjiole Lecky and of his first wife, 


Mary Anno Tallt'iits ; she was married 
in 1837, and died in 1839. The U^ekys 
were of Scottish origin, connected by 
trarlilioii witli Stirlingshire, and had 
apparently migrated U) Ireland early in 
the seventeen! ii century. Lecky’s grand- 
father was of tlie (kirlow' branch of the 
family, and married Maria Hart pole, who, 
with l>er sistc*r, was the last representative 
of the Hart poles of Shrule Ciustle, !H*ar 
Carlow'. The historian's mother wfis de- 
seeiidi'd from a family long connected w'ith 
Newark ; her father, W. L. ’ralleiits, was 
a Bulieit<u* of high reputation in that town. 
Ijccky thus had Englisli, Scotch, and 
Irish blood in his veins. .L(*cky’s father 
ha^l l)i‘t‘n called to the bar, but, having 
privati‘ means, did not pi’iwdise. He lived 
near Dublin, owned propi*rly in Queen’s 
County, aiicl was a magistrate there. In 
1811 be married again. II is second \yiU\ 
was Isabella Eliza, daughter of Celouel 
Eardley Wilmol, wlio actc^d Jis a mother 
to the boy, and throughout her life rc' 
mained on tli(‘ ls‘st of terms w'itli him. A 
son, (Jeorgo Lai‘dlt\y, aiid a daughter, w'ere 
the. issue of this marriage. In 1817 liceky’s 
parents sj>ent some montlis in England, 

. and he went to school with a Dr. Stanley, 
first at W^aliiK'r, tlien at Dnves. In 1818 
he returned to his jiarents in Irehind, and 
went to a day-school at Kingstown, then 
to Armagh scliool, and in the autumn of 
I 1852 to Cheltenluuu. A few wet‘ks after 
: this event liis father died ; but his Hti*p- 
I mothm* continued to live in Irt'land, at 
' Monkstown nisir Dublin, till she bix^arnc 
second wile, on 2 May 1855, of Thomas 
1 Henry Dabzcll, eightli carl of Caruwntli 
' (she died on Ifi Oct. lt)02). 

[Lecky remained for tlinMi yi'ars at 
. (^’helterih.'im, but did not find school life 
at all congenial. In 1855 lie left school, 

. and, after a short lime w'ith a jirivate tutor, 
enlerc^d Trinity JJuhlin, as a follow' 

commoner, in Ecliruary 185(). 3 ’Ii<to he 
i was free to study as he jileasiMt, and made 
good use of his opportunities, if in a some- 
what desultory way. He has liimself traced, 
ill an interi'sting essay, tJie ‘ formative in- 
fiuencos ’ ho underwent at collegia Prob- 
ably the companions! lip of chosen friemds, 
such as David Plunket (now Lord Rath- 
more), Edward Gibson (now Lord Ash- 
bourne), G(‘rald FitzGibbon ffi* v. Suppl. 
IIJ, Edward, son of Smith O’Brien, and 
his cousin Aubrey, and Thomas (after- 
wards Canon) - Teigiunoutli Shore, was 
the most stimulating of these inilucncos ; 
but he liimscilf attributes much to his reading 
Bishop Butler, Whately, Bossuet, Hobbes, 
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an(] particularly Buckle. With his friomln 
lie (li.sciiss(‘d history and [)hilos()]jhy, look 
part in debates in the Collepju Historical 
Society, and won the gokl medal for 
oratory in 1859. In tho saiii(3 yc^ar he 
graduated B.A. 

If is first publication was a small volume 
entitled ‘ h'rieiidsJii]), and other Poems,’ 
issued under tlie name ‘ Hibernicus * 
(1859), wliieli attracted little attention. 
'I’his lie followed up by a volume of 
essays called ‘The Religious Tendencies of 
the Age,’ ])ublished anonymously in 1800. 
He had long had a leaning towards theo- 
logical studies, and even contem])lated 
taking orders. But tho book was remark- 
able for its wide outlook and spirit of 
tok‘ranco, and foreshiadowcd no adhesion 
to any particular church. Meanwhile his 
family had gone abroad ; and his liolidaya 
W(*re chielly spent on the Continent, in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and elsewhere. He 
thus imbibed that love of travelling which 
distinguished him through hfe. Spain and 
Italy w’cre afterwards his predilection, and 
few K]iglishm(Mi can have known those 
count ri(3S better than he. He was in Rome 
early in 1801, and was enthusiastic for tho 
cause of Italian unity. In July 1861 he 
published, also anonymously, his ‘ 1^‘adcrs 
of Public Opinion in JrelaiKl.’ Tho volume 
fell still-born from the [uess ; and the later 
issues (1871 and 1903) were so radically 
altered as to form practically a new book. 
His first literary ventures had not been 
successful, and he passed through a period 
of uncertainty and discouragement. He 
gave up tho idea of entering tho church, 
but could not fix on any oilier profession. 
He hesitated between standing for [larlia- 
ment and adopting a literary career ; but, 
thougli he believed lie had faik'd as an 
author, literature eventually carried the day 
over politics. His next publication wur to 
show tho justice of this decision. He read 
widely in tho history of the early Middle 
Ages, studied the lives of the saints and 
the development of the early church, and 
carried cargoes of books with him during 
Jiis trav(‘ls in Spain, the Pyrenees and Italy. 
In 1803 ho proceeded M.A., and publish^ 
an essay on ‘ The Declining Sense of tho 
Miraculous,’ which subsequently formed 
tho lii'st two chapters of his ‘History of 
Rationalism,’ published in two volumes 
in I January 1865. 

TJie book aeldeved great and immediate 
success, and at once raised Lecky, then only 
twenty -seven years old, into the front 
rank of contemporary authors. It is a 
striking combination of history and philo- 


sophy, of the essay end the narrative. 
It displays w ide and oft< n abstruse roiuling, 
with a great ])()W'er of thought ami generali- 
sation ; and it derives unity from the 
dominance of a central idea — tlie develop- 
ment of reason, and tlie decay of super- 
stition as a pow^or in hum«an society. 
It traces tliis evolution from tlu! days of 
the early church, through the ‘ Dark Ages,’ 
down to the Reformaticn. After discussing 
the belief in magic and witeheraft and in 
miracles, the author examines the icsthetio, 
scientific, and moral devciopments of 
rationalism, pointing out tlie ‘'connection 
betw een artistic changes and the progri'ss of 
idiysical science oh the one hand, and the 
evolution of moral ideas on the other. 'Tliis 
])rcpares the way for a long chapter on tho 
history of religious perseoutiori, which is 
traced to tho doctrine nf (ixchi.sivc salva- 
tion, and on its gradual (‘liminaf ion by t he 
spirit of tolerance, arising from the growth 
of reason and the dcciay of dogmatii; 
religion. Finally, a similar evolution is 
traced in polities and industry, and illus- 
trated by tho eoincidi'iico betw^ecn the 
growth of protestantism and that of 
political liberty, the abolition of slavery, 
and the like. The survey is very wide; 
the facts and illustrations cittxl are 
occasionally somew'hat overwhelming ; and 
, there is some tendency to disciirsiveiK'ss^. 
The book would probably have been tho 
better for a more rigid compression and 
a clearer and more logical sequence of its 
parts. Nevertheless, it. lemains a remarlv- 
ablc cont.ribution to the liistory of the 
human mind and of human society. It 
is written throughout in a polished and 
dignified style, which, though seldom 
brilliant, is always lucid, and occasionally 
rises into impassioned eloqucnei*. 

The defects and virtues of this wwk are 
eliaractcristic of Lccky tliroughout, and 
arc clearly to be seen in his next book. 
With one stride Lecky had become famous ; 
his society was sought in tho highest literary 
and political circles ; he was elected to tlie 
Athenajum in 1867, and became intimate 
with Lord Russell, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Dean Milman, Carlyle, Henry Reeve, and 
other distinguished men. He now esta- 
blished himself in London (6 Albemarle St.), 
lectured at tho Royal Institution on ‘ Tho 
Influence of the Imagination on History,’ 
and paid much attention to polities. His 
letters show him a strong liberal, though 
not a radical (as ho said himself) ‘ like Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Disraeli.’ Ho condemned tho 
lories for bringing in the reform bill of 
1867, and supported the disestablishment 
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of Iho Irislj church,' and (with some rcsiTva- 
tions) tho Irisli Land Act of 1870. Mean- 
while ho w.is working hard at his ‘Histt»ry 
of EuK^pc.in Aforals,* which appeared, in 
two volumes, in tho spring of 18()9. The 
book was attacked by botli tho utilitarians 
and tho oi lhodox, but achievfjd a success 
no less git at than its predecessor, with 
vvliieh it was so clixscly connected as tt) bo 
in some senso a sequel or an expansion in a 
particular direction. Lecky himself, in a 
letter, indicates this connection by saying 
that botli books ‘ arc an attempt to oxamimi 
tJie im*rils .tf certain theological opinions ac- 
cording to t ho historical method. . . . The 

Morals ” is a history of tho imjiosition of 
those opini< ins upon tho world, and attempts 
to si low liow' far their 8ucc(‘ss may l)o 
accounted for by natural causes. . . . 44ic 
“ Nationalism ” is a history of tho decay of 
those opinions.* Tho author was always 
an ‘ intuitional ’ moralist, but held strongly 
to the belief that moral intuitions aro 
susceptible of development, and that his- 
tory shows a continuous advance in moral 
concepts. This is tho main thesis of tho 
book, ‘'.riio path of truth (he says) is 
over tho e(.)rpses of tho enthusiasms of our 
past.’ Tho tnvitmcnt, how'over, is not, 
entirely historical. The author begins with 
a long discussion, not altogether in place, 
t)f the dispute between tho intuitionists 
and the utilitarians, and decides in favour 
of tho former. He then proceeds to show 
tho progressive character of moral intui- 
tions, and tho gradual changes in tho 
standard and mode of action of human 
morality. These lio traces tlirougli tJic 
later periods of the Pagan empire and 
tho Vulkcrwawkrung, down to tho re-estab- 
lish nu'nt of tho enquro of tho west. He 
covers no little of the same ground which he 
covered in his previous book ; and there is 
some repetition, notably in the treatment 
of religiiais persecution. He concludes 
with ail examination of the jiosition of 
women under the Roman empire and in 
tho later Middle Ages. 

In tho following year (1870) liecky 
first met, at Dean Stanley’s, Queen Sophia 
of the Ketlieiiands and her maid-of- 
honour, Elizabeth, oldest daughter of 
General Baron van Dedem and his first 
w ife, Baroness . Sleet van Hagensdorp. 
He subsequently visited Queen Sophia at 
the House in the ^Vood, and became 
engaged to her lady-in-waiting, Elizabeth 
van Dedem. Meanwhile the Franco-Ger- 
man war bad broken out. Lecky inclined 
at tho outset to favour Germany, believing 
that the confiiot had arisen from un- 


provoked aggression on the part, of l<^ranee ; 
but as the war proceeded his opinion 
changinl, and ho strongly condemned tho 
terms of peace. In Juno 1871 ho married, 
and shortly afterwards settletl down at 
38 Oiislew' Gardens, which wiis thence- 
forward his liomo. The Lc'ckys had a 
wide circle of distinguished friends, among 
whom may be mentioned, in addition to 
tlioso named above, Sir lli'iiry and J^ady 
Taylor, Froudo, Sir Henry Holland, Sir 
Li'slio Ste])h(*n, Browning, Tennyson, 
J^ird and Laily Derby, Lady Stanley of 
Alderlcy, Kinglaki\ Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Herberl Spencer in fact all that was best 
in the literary and scientific society of Iho 
day. In 1873 ho was ek'cted a member 
of the * Tiiterary Society,’ and in 1874 of 
‘The Gluh,’ w'hich Dr. Jolinson had' 
founded— an event wliich gave him much 
gratiticatitm. 

But social claims did not abato his 
ardour for work. In Dtoember 1871 ho 
brought out a revised edit ion of his ‘ Lt'twlers 
of Public Opinion in Irc'land,’ but was 
disappointed at its rec(*ption. Meanwhile 
ho was collecting materials for his mignum 
opus, tho ‘History of Kngland in tho 
Eiglib'cnth Century.’ For this pur|)oHe ho 
jiaid seviTal visits to Jrc'land. and made , 
extensive resiNarches in Dublin. These 
visits resulted in many discoveries Jind 
rectifications, which give his chapters on 
Ireland a special valui\ Tho first two 
volumes of the book apfieared in January 
1878, aiul achieved immediate success. 
His aim, as he himself explains in liis 
l^reface, was not to write a detailed or 
personal history, but ‘ to disengage from 
tho gwat mass of facts those which 
ix4atc to tlio pennaiient forces of tho 
nation, or w'hich indicate some of the more 
enduring features of national life.’ But an 
immediate object, very near his heart, w as 
(as ho also says in a letter) to refute what 
he held to be the cidumnies of Froudo 
against tlio Irish jieople. This explains 
the otherwise disproportionate amount of 
space allotted to Ireland in th(^ book. In 
tho subsequent (cabinet) edition Irish 
history occui»ies live volumes, as compared 
with seven devoted to that of England. 
Tho work occupied Lecky for nineteen years. 
Tho thirti and fourtli volumes w'cre published 
in 1882, the fifth and sixth in 1887, the 
seventh and eighth in 1890. Each successive 
instalment heightened and confirmed tho 
author’s fame. Lord Acton, writing of vols. 
iii. and iv., said that they were ‘ fuller of 
political instruction than anythlnj^ that had 
ap|)eared for a long time.’ American critics 
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r(*rof»niHrd Iho imparl iality of Iho author 
in <l(‘almf; willi tho Aiii(u-ican n^volution, 
and tho thorougliiK'ss of Ins investigations. 
By this groat work Leeky’s nani<^ will 
clnefly liv<*. The style is sound, lucid, and 
elevat<‘d j^througlioiit, nev<‘r rlielorical or 
tleclaniatoiy', and never sinking hc'low its<ilf. 
Tho narrative moves sleatlily forward, 
with diM* rt'gard to ehronological secpienct^ ; 
but. tlie events and e])i.sodeH are so groupc'd 
and eonnect4*d as to juako tla* whole intel- 
ligible. The limitations of tlie subject and 
the necessities of historical nariutive help 
to correct that tendency to dilTuseness, 
reoiirrence, and defective arrangement 
whicli are noticeable in tlie earlier works. 
Attention is mainly concentrated on 
])olilical niovi'ments and idi'as, but society, 
commerce, industry, art, and literature, and 
especially ecok'siast ical affairs and rt‘ligious 
thought, rc'ceive their share. Thit p<‘rha))s 
the most valuahli^ qualities in Leeky's 
historical voik are tlio pliilosojiliical 
character of his summaries and d(‘ductions, 
the soundness of his judguK'nls of men 
and of events, ant! the senqiulous im]>ar- 
tiality vith which li<^ treats all jiarlies and 
all creeds. Tlieie is ilouhlless some want 
of colour; but as a truthful pictun? of 
eighlcenth-ccnlury IJrilain in its most 
important aspects tho book excelled all 
fireviouH etforts, and will be liard to 
su])ersede. 

Ill Irish affairs Jjccky always took a 
keen interest. Ifo saw the dangers of 
(dadstone's land legislation. Althougli ho 
never became a tory, lit? wa^, from the dab' 
of (.lladstone’s adojition tif the jMiliev of 
homo rule in ISSG. a liberal unionist, lie 
intervened actively in the struggle over 
(dadston(‘'.s pelicy by writing several 
weighty letters to ‘The Times * (1886) and 
hy an article in tJie ‘ Nineteenth Century * 
(April 1880). AVJieii, in 1862, tlie Jiome rule 
pniject Avas revived, lie again denounced it 
ill letters to the Irish Unionist Convention 
and to tho ‘Scotsman,’ and in articles 
])ublished in tlie ‘Nationiil Observer,’ tho 
‘ Pall Alall Cazette,’ and the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ (May 1893). Meanwhile lie was 
occupied in rearranging liia ‘ History ’ for 
tlio cabinet edition, wliicli ajipearcd in 
1892, and in working up tho iiiatcrials for 
‘ Democracy and liberty.* In 1891 he 
published a volume of poems, which, 
though not rcacliing the liigher fliglits of 
poetic imagination or expression, wore 
marked by elevated feeling, a tender 
melancholy, and a sincerity and self- 
restraint, truly representing the author’s 
temperament. In 1892, on the death of 
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Professor k^recuiaii, Lecky was offered the 
regius professorship of uiodtu'n liistory at 
Oxford, but declined it. Me had been made 
boil. I).(\L. of Oxford in 1888 and hon. 
Litt.f). of Cambridge in 1891. In 1895 he 
was elected hon. secretary ffir foreign corre- 
spondence to tlie R();»al Academy, and 
received the lioiiorary degree of LL.JX at 
Glasgow. In October cf the same year lie 
accepted an invitation t«> stand for the seat 
in parlianu'nt, as representative of Dublin 
University, vacated by the elevation of 
Mr. Plunki't to the peerage ; some of the 
clerical (‘lectors d(‘nmrre(l to his religions 
o])inions, hut after a con test he was elected 
by a considerable majority. It is note- 
worthy that his first .speixih (February 
1896) was made on bi'half of tho Irisji 
prisoners eondeinnod under the Treason 
F('lony Act. thirteen jears lieforo. lie 
speedily made a mark in ]»arliamciit, and 
was listened to with attention when he 
rose to speak. Ho dise!iarg(*d his fiarlia- 
mentary duties witli exeiiiplary n'giilarity ; 
and his tall, thin, somewhat stoujung, but 
iinpH'ssive hgiire was well known in the 
liousc. But he never acquired Die jiarlia- 
meiitary manner; his speaking was so 
(luent, even, and rapid ns to become 
monotonous ; and lie excelled rather in set 
speeches than in debate. Although Jio had 
a distinct turn for politics, and his sincerity, 
ability, and wide knowledge always ijarricd 
weight, he must bo ranked among those 
whom training and charael.('r lilted better 
for other fields, and whom distinction won 
elsowherii earned too late into the rougli- 
and-tnmhlc of jiarliamcntary life. 

In 1896 lie published his ‘Democracy 
and Liberty ’ in two volumes. Tliis book, 
thougJi fuli, like all his works, of learning, 
and marked by profound thought, impar- 
tiality, and sobriety of judgment, hardly 
met wdtli the success which, in many 
rt'spects, it deserved. Like his ‘ llation- 
(dism ’ and his ‘ Morals,’ it to some (3xtent 
falls between tho two stools of essay and 
narrative, of history and jiliilosophical dis- 
cussion. 3’he book is very discursive. 
Tho great question — the effect of demo- 
cracy upon liberty — ^is obscured by tho 
imjfortation of many matters, such as 
marriage and divorce, w-hosc connection 
with tho main subject is not obvious, or of 
others, like nationality, the bearing of which 
upon it is insufficiently brought out. The 
weight of tho illustrative matter and tho 
very faimc.ss of tho tone have also hindered 
its popularity. In those respects it may 
profitably bo compared with |Sir James 
Stephen’s ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ 
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fuid Sir Tli my Ahiiiio'.s essay on ‘ Popula 
(Joverniiieiil. ’ — far shorter books, and. 
from this ;ind their very (me-sidediH*ss, far 
moie elfective. ‘ Democracy and Liberty ‘ 
is ]ar>ifcly a treatise on contemporary 
j)oli(ics. Ft provides a storehouse ol 
admirable, if somewiiat disjointed, reiiec- 
tiuns, inadi*, on the whole, from a distinctly 
consorvati\e point of view', and without, 
much hojK- for the future of democracy. 
It is lai«j^» ly a doubt, a ijrotest, and a 
re-rret. 

In repaid to Irish university education, 
Lccky r(M«»piised the necessily of doinjr 
sonu'tbini^ for the f^oman catholics, and 
favou?‘cd (lie establishment of a Homan 
calholic university, in which candidates 
for the |)ri< s(hood should bo educated alon^jj 
with laymen. On the financial (piestion 
he held that. Ireland wa..s entitled to separaft? 
treatment; but f(mnd a remedy not in 
abated taxation, Init an oquiv'alent grant. 
Ife had doubts about the Irish local 
govcrnmeid. bill, and sought to amend it 
in several details. IFo opposed the grant of 
compulsory powciis of purchase to the 
congested districts board, as well as the 
])roposal to make that body more repre- 
sentative, but warmly sujiported the 
agricultural policy of Sir Horace Pluidcett. 
lie also oj)j»osed the introduction of old ago 
pensions, [aeferring a reform of the F^oor 
law. IFe favoured international arbitra- 
tion, but believed more in a great and 
gradual levolution in jiublic sentiment, 
in these and Jiiany other questions he 
ilisFilayctl his characteristic independence 
of thought and mental balance, and a 
giMUiine interest in the iiublic welfare 
without a tinge of fanaticism. 

In 18119 ho issued a revised edition 
of ‘ Democracy and Liberty,’ with a new 
introduction, containing what is probably 
the best summary and ostiiiiate of (Had 
stone’s work and character which has yet 
appeared. In the autumn of the same 
year ho brought out, under the title of j 
‘ The Map of Life,’ a volume of reflections 
on life, character, and conduct, which 
achieved and still enjoys considerable 
popularity. It caimot be said that the n;- 
flcctions are very profound, nor aro they 
cpigrammatically expressed ; but there is 
a mellow wujdom, a good sense, a ho[)cful 
trust in the force of resolution, a mingled 
gentleness and firmness, which give the 
book a certain charm. It would be profit- 
able reading for the young, but has probably 
found more readers among the old. In the 
spring of 1903 a finally revised edition 
(the third) of liis ' Leaders ’ appeared. The 


life of Swift was m>w omitted, being in- 
cluded (in an cnhirgcd form) in IVFj'ssrs. 
j HelTs edition of Swift's works. Beginning 
I with an introductory chapter ou tluj Irish 
I parliament in flic eighteenth centnry, the 
' author narrates the lives of Flood, Drat tan, 
and Daniel O’Connell, the last, of which 
oeeiipies lh(* whole of the second volume, 
while that of Orattan oeeiipios two-thirds 
of the first. The book had gradually won 
its way to public acceptance, and taken its 
place as a liighly important cimtributioii 
to Irish history. A volume of ‘ Historical 
I and Political Hssays ’ was posthumously 
published by bis widow in 1998. In making 
I this collection Mrs. Lccky was fnltilling an 
j intention of tlic author uhicli he had not 
! lived to carry cmt. '.riie esHa 3 ^s are partly 
biographi(;aI skedehesof Carlyle, iMadamede 
; Stiii?!, S r HoIxm I Peel, Lord Derby, Herlry 
: Reeve, Dean Mil man, (^lU'Ori Victoria, and 
I his solitary cliaptcu* of antobiograpjiy 
‘ Form at ive In tluences ’ — | )art ly discussions 
on historical and political topics. An 
address on ‘ The Empire, its Value and 
Growth,’ displays his genuine warmth of 
patriotic feeling and a tempered im- 
perialism. Hut perhaps the most int(T- 
esting are two essays (‘iititled ‘ 'riioiights 
on History’ and ‘ 'Plie Political Value of 
Jlistory.’ Th(5 latter, wliile holding that 
history cannot- predict, piov(‘8 the value 
of historical study to Ihti statesman, but 
eonclude-s that ‘its most precious lessons 
are moral ones.’ 

Many Jionours wcri‘ eouforr’cd on Leeky. 
He was lion. LL.D. of Dublin (1879) and of 
St. Andrews (1885). In 18!)7, at (Jucimi Vic- 
toria’s diamond jubilee, lie was made a privy 
councillor. When the Bi’itish. Academy 
was founded in 1902, lie b(‘eamc one of 
its original members. Jn the same year 
he received the high distimition of tJio Order 
of Merit, Ixurrg fine of tlie first twelve 
recipients of that hotroiir. Ho also now 
became a full member of Hie French Insti- 
tute, of wliieh he had been a correspond- 
ing member since 1893. Meanwhile his 
health, whicli during the gir'ater part of his 
life had been good, began to fail. In tlio 
spring of 1901 an attack of iiiliuenza led to 
dilatation of the lieart, from wJiicIi ho never 
entirely recovered. Ill-health connielled 
liim in Dcccmhor H)02 to resign his seat in 
parliament. Ho gradually grew weaker, 
and on 22 Oct. 1903 ho died quietly and 
suddenly in his own study, among his 
books. His body was cremated, and the 
remains, after a service at St. Patrick’si 
were buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. His wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
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of General^ Baron van Dedoin, by whom 
lio had no issue, Hurvivwl till 23 May 1012 ; 
8h(j was buried beside her husl)and in 
Mount Jerome cem(;tery. The Ijooky chair 
of history at Trinity College, Biiblin, was 
endowed by Mrs. Locky from the proceeds 
of her husband’s landwl property in 
Queen’s County and co. Carlow. All 
I^icky’s MSS , published and unpublished, 
were left by his widow to 1 riiiiiy Collcgf', 
as W(‘ll as a bronze bust of him by 
Boehm (The Times, 23 June lOlL). 

In person Locky w'as very tall and slim. 
His head was dornc-shaped, the hair (which 
ho wore rather long) was fair, the brow 
lofty, the eyes thoughtful and with a 
gentle expression, the nose long and nearly 
straight., the moutJi sornewliat large, the 
lipgj full and di'awn down at the corners, 
the chin rounded. The front of the face 
was shaved, but ho wore side-whiskers, 
hair being allowed to meet under the 
chin. L(‘cky indulged in no sport, and 
played no games, but he was a good walker, 
and in his younger days habitually made 
long excursions on foot, preferably in beau- 
tiful scenery. l*ictures of liim by Watts 
and Jlenry Tanworth Wt‘lls are in the 
National Bortrait Gallery, and several good 
j)hotogra])hs are given in the * Memoir,’ 
A drawing, by H. T. Wells, is in the Royal 
Library at \Vindsor. A cartoon portrait 
ai^peared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 

1SS2. 

Jxjcky’s' most- important work.s, all 
of which were published in London, are; 
1. * Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,’ 
18GI; revised edits, in 1871 and (2 vols.) 
11)03. 2. ‘ History of the Rise and In- 

iluenco of the Spirit of Katioiialism in 
Europe,’ 2 vols. 1805 ; cabinet edit 
1801). 3. ‘ History of European Morals 

frym Augustus to Charleiiiagiie,’ 2 vols. 
1869 ; cabinet edit. 1877. 4. ‘ History of 
England in tJic Eighteenth Ctmtury,’ 
8 vols. 1878-1890 ; cabinet edit, separat- 
ing the English and Irisli Jiistories, 1892. 
6. ‘ Democracy and Liberty,’ 2 vols. 1896 ; 
.cabinet edit. 1890. 0, ‘ The Map of Life ; 
Conduct and CJiaracter,* 1899 ; cabinet 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Historical and Political 
Essays,’ 1908 ; cabinet edit. 1908. 

[Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky, by Mrs. 
Ixjcky, 1909; Notice sur hi vio ot les travaux 
du trda-honorablc W. E. H. Ijeoky, par le 
Cumto do hYanqiiovillo, Paris, 1910; J. F. 
Rhodes, Historical Essays, 1909 ; The Times, 
23 Oct. 1903 ; Acton’s Letters to Mary Glad- 
stone, 1904, pp. 131-2 ; Letters to WiUiam 
AUingham, 1911, p. 197; Tollemache, Old and 
Odd Memories ;Jaud note in Spectator, 13 Nov. 


1909 ; Proc. Brit. Acad. 1903-4, p. 307 ; 
private information.] * G. W. P. 

LEE, FREDERICK GEORGE (1838- 
1902), theological writer, born at Thame, 
Oxfordshire, on 6 Jan. 1832, w^as oldest son 
of Frederick Lee of Thame, sometime rector 
of Easington, Oxfordshire, and vicar ,of 
Stantonbury, Berkshire, by his wife Mary, 
only daugliter and solo heir of George 
Ellys of Aylesbury. Educated at Thame 
grammar school, he matriculated at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 23 Oct. 1851, 
but did not graduate (Foster’s Alumni 
Oxvnienseji, p. 830). Whilst an under- 
graduate he won the Newdigato prize in 
1854, for an English poem on ‘ The 
Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons.’ which passed 
through five editions. He was admitted 
S.C.L. (student of civil law) tlie same year, 
and, after spending some time at Cuddesdori 
Theological College, was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of Oxford in 1854 oii a title 
U) Sunningwell, Berkshire, and f)riest in 
1856. He then became assistant-minister of 
Berkeley Chapel in London, and in *1858-9, 
at the time of the ritualist riots at St. 
George’s in the Efist, ho showed his sym- 
pathy with Charles Fugo Lowder [q. v.], 
Alexander Heriot Mackonoehio [q. v.], and 
tlio other clergy there by preaching and 
taking part in the services of that church. 
IjCc next became incumbent of 8t. John’s, 
AWdeon, bnt introduced yon-coininuui- 
catiiig attendance, then almost unknown in 
the Anglican church, ivhich cjiused a schism 
in the congregation, and bis adherents 
built St. Mary’s church for him ; this 
however soon came to an end, as the bishop 
of Aberdeen refused to conscicrati^ it, or 
in any way sanction it. Rotimiing to 
London, he was in 1867 app)inted vicar 
of All Saints’, Lambeth. An eloquent 
preacher, with a musical and melodious 
voice, he ministered zealously to this poor 
parish for tliirty-two years. 

From the time of his taking holy orders, 
Leo’s views were of the most advanced 
high church type. In conjunction with 
Mr. Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps do Lisle 
[q. V.], a prominent Roman catholic, he 
founded in 1857 the Association for Pro- 
moting the Union of Christendom, a society 
w hose object was to reunite the churches of 
Rome and England with that of Russia. 
From 1863 to 1869, when the association w*as 
dissolved, Lee edited ‘ The Union Review.’ 
In 1868, when do Lisle was high sheriff of 
Leicestershire, he appointed Lee his chap- 
lain, but Canon David James Vaughan 
[q. V. Suppl. IIJ, then vicai^of St. M(u:tiii’s, 



Leicester, refused to allow him to preach the 
assize sermon before the judges. In 1870 
Lee issued ‘ The Validity of the Holy Orders 
of the Church of England maintained and 
vindicated,’ perhaj)8 the best book writlen 
on this subject. Lee’s investigations ulti- 
mately led him to doubt the valitlity of 
Anglican orders, and in conjunction 'with 
some other olergyiTion who shared his 
distrust of the validity of (heir ordination 
ho founded the Order of Corporate Re- 
union. The object of the society was <o 
restore to the Church of England valid 
orders which W(tc su])ix)scd to liave been 
lost at the Reformation. Accordingly 
IjCO was consc'cratcd a bishop by sonic 
catliolic prelates, whoso names were kejit^— 
even from members of the ‘ Order *- a 
profound secret, at or near Venice in the 
summer of 1877 ; he took the title of 
Rishop of Dorchester.’ On his return tx) 
England he consecrated two other Anglicans 
in the little chapel at All Saints’ vicarage, 
Lambeth, as bishops — the Rev- Thomas 
Wimberley Mossman, rector of East and 
West Torrington, Lincolnsliire, as * Bishop 
of Selby,’ and Dr. J. T. Seccom])e, an 
Anglican layman, as ‘Bishop of Caerleon.* 
In this chapel, too, Lee and his coadjutx>rs 
re-onlained some few' clergy who felt 
doubtful about their orders, and adminis- 
tered confirmation to laity who felt the 
like scruples. The ‘ Reunion Magazine ’ 
(1877-9) was foundexl by Ix?e, in order 
lo spreaxl the tenets of the order. Every 
one connected with the Onlcr of (‘orporatc 
Heunion was bound to secrecy, and some 
six or seven years before his death Leo 
d(Jstroycd every paper relating to it. 

In 1879 Lee was creatcMl honorary ].).D. 
of the Washington and TjCC University, 
Virginia. He was eh'cted F.8.A. on 30 Ajwil 
1857, but resigned in 1892. 

Ix^e w^aa throughout life a voluminous 
WTiter of history, archa?ology, theology, 
and poetry, besides being actively engag(.*d ■ 
in journalism. At one time Lee edited the 
‘ Church Now'S ’ and ‘ Church Herald,’ both 
new'spapers of the tory and high church 
school, and the ‘ Penny Post,’ and ho was for 
many yeaiN a leader w'riter for ‘ John Bull,’ 
a weeidy jiapcr of moderate high church 
tendencies. Ho also founded and edited the 
shortlived periodicals The Pilot,’ * The 
Anchor,’ and ‘ Lambeth Review.* His 
best antiquarian w'ork is his * History and 
Antiquities of the Prcbendal Church of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame’ (1886). 
As an historian Lee w^os a thorough-going 
and blind partisan, and his historical works 
are untrustworthy. The best known of 


I these are ‘Historical Sketches of (he Re- 
I formation’ (1879), ‘Edward the Sixth, 

1 Supremo Head’ (1886; 2nd edit. 1880), 
‘Cardinal Reginald Pole, Arclibishop of 
Canterbury ’ (1888), and ‘ The Church under 
Queen Elizabeth"’ (3rd edit. 1897), w'here 
ho impugns the validity of Anglican 
orders. 

llis poetic*al works, besid<'s th<' NewdigafyO 
prize ])oem, include ‘ I’oems ’ (1855), 
‘The King's Highway and other Poems’ 
(1872), ‘The Bells of Botteville Tower’ 
(1874), and ‘ Petronilla and other Poems’ 
(1889). Most of these reached more than one 
edition. His ‘ Directorium Anglicanum,’ 
a manual for the right celebration of Holy 
Communion, passed into a fourth edition 
in 1878, and W'as much used by the Anglican 
clergy. He also brought out an ‘Altar 
S«‘rvice liook of the Church of England ’ 
(1867, 3 vols. 4to). 

In 1881, in a novel, ‘ Reginald Barentyne, 
or LilxTty without Limit: a Tal(» of the 
Times,’ Lee caricatured a ritualistic priest, 
and gave otTenc(‘ to high church Anglicans. 
His |Hjsition during his closing years grew 
ambiguous. He retired from All Saints’, 
Lambeth, on 1 Nov. 1899, when tlie church 
was acqiiir(‘d by the South Western 
Railw'ay (Company and dtanolished. (.)n 
11 Dec. 1991 he was received into the 
lii^man catholic church, at his own re- 
quest, by his old fri(‘nd Father Best of the 
Oratory. After a short illness Jh; di(‘d at his 
residence in Earl's ('oiirt Cardens on 22 dan. 
P.K)2 ; his body was intern'd at Brookw'ood 
cemeterv in the same grave with his wdfe. 
Lee liiwl married, on 9 .June 18.59, Elvira 
Louisa, daughter of .Joseph Duncan 
Ostrehan, vicar of Creech St. Michael, 
Somerset, by w liom he laid three sons and 
one daughter. His wife pri*deceased him in 
1890, having previously joined the Roman 
catholic church. His second son, CJordon 
Ambrose d(? Lisle Lee, fills the post of York 
: herald. . 

OtluT works include : 1. ‘ The Words 
from the Uro.ss,’ 1861 ; 3rd edit. 1880. 2. 

‘ Parochial and Occasional Sermons,’ 1873. 
3. ‘The C3iri.stian Doctrine of Prayer for 
the Dcj)artt‘d,’ 187.5. 4. ‘ Memorials of the 
Rev. R. S. Haw ker,’ 1876. 5. ‘ Glossary of 
Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms,’ 1877. 
6. ‘ Glimpses of the? SupiTiiatural,’ 2 vols. 
1877. 7. ‘ More Gliriipse.s of the World 
Unseen,* 1880. 8. ‘ TJuj Sinless (Conception 
of the Mother of God,’ 1881. 9. ‘ Order out 
of Chaos,' 1881. 10. ‘ Glimpses of the Twi- 
light,’ 1885. 11. ‘A Manuql of Politics,’^ 
1889. 12. ‘Lights and Shadows, being* 

Examples of the Supernatural,’ 1894. 
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[Tho 'rimes, 2r. .Ian. 1002 ; The Tablet, 1, 
8, and 22 Feb. 1902 ; Men and Women of the 
Time, 1899 ; Alumni Oxonienses ; Pedigree of 
Loo in luH Hiatoi^ and Antiquities of 'rhame 
Church, pp. 635-42 ; Brit. Muh. Cat., where tho 
list of his publications fills twenty-one pages ; 
private information.] W. O. D. F. 

LEE, RAWDON BRIGGS (1845-1908), 
writer on (logs, born on 9 July 1845, was 
son of George Leo, Unitarian minister at 
Kendal, and proprietor and editor of the 
‘ Kcmdal Mercury.* His motlior was Jane 
Agnoj**, daughter of Joscjdi Whitaker of 
Kendal, who was intimate there with the 
painter Romney. 

After education at tho Friends’ school, 
Kendal, l^o loarnod journalism under his 
fatluT, whom he ultimately sueeccjdcd in 
tlie editorship of tho ‘ Mercury,* retaining I 
it till 1S83. But ho gave much time to ; 
field spj)rts,espo(*iiilly fishing, otter-hunting, 
and erieket, becoming also an authority ^ 
upon wrestling, and in syute of d(‘fectivo 
(iyesight one (>f the finest fly-fishers in 
England, with an unrivalh'd knowledge of 
angling in (lie J.ake distriet. He made his • 
chief reyiutation, however, as a breeder of [ 
dogs. In 1809 he first formed a kennel, ' 
ancl his ])ack of Fellsido terriers hceamo ! 
well known to otter-hunters. But fox- * 
toiriers were Jus espc'.oial i’aney In 1871 
hi» won the euyi at the national show at 
Birmingham with a dog (Mac II) of this 
breeil ; and other j)rize-winners, such as 
Nimrod and Grijqier, wore oxcejdionally 
tine specimens. He was also successful 
with Daiulie Dinmouts, ])ointers, collies, 
bull- terriers, Skye-teri’iers, and Clumber 
sjmiiiels. His English setter, Richmond, 
after winning the highest honours at home, 
went to Austiiilia to improve the breed. 
Lejs aet('d as jndgo at dog-shows h(‘ld at 
Bath, Darlington, and J^aneaster, but de- 
elined to adjudicate abroad. He finally 
retired friun the show-ring in 1892. A 
powerful advocate of licld-trials for spurting 
dogs, he did mneh to extend tho nu>vement 
which began in 1865. 

Meanwhile, Lee, who had for several 
years written in the ‘ Fieltl ’ on antding and 
dog-l)ri‘('ding, came to Jiondoii in 1883, and 
joiiK'd its staff, succeeding John Henry 
Walsh fq. v.J as keiinel-cdifor, and holding 
that y)ost until June 1907. Ho also 
cent ri hut od oceasionally to ‘ Laud and 
Water,’ tho ‘ Fishing Gazette,’ the ‘ Sto(;k- 
kceper,’ and other })ay)ers. His health 
failed owing to injury in a carriage accident 
at Kendal. He died from 'y)aralysis in a 
nursing home at Putney on 20 Fob. 1908. 
His body was cremated at Golder’s Green, 


the ashes being afterwards buried in tho 
family vault at Kendal. 

Ho had married in Feb. 1907 Emily, 
daughter of Lieut Charles Dyer, and 
widow of Edward King, of Wavington, 
Bedfordshire. 

Lee, who, whilst living in London, 
formed an excellent collection of books and 
pictures on sporting subjects, published 
the following works, which are standard 
authorities : 1. ‘ History and Description of 
tho Fox-terrier,* 1889; 4th edit., enlarged, 
1002. 2. ‘ History and Description of the 

Collie or Slice j) Dog in his British Varieties,* 
illustrated by Arthur Wardle, 1890. 3. 

‘ History and Description of tho Modem 
Dogs of Great Britain and Ireland- -Non- 
syiorting Division,* illustrated by A. Wardle 
and R. H. Moore, 1894; new edit. 1899. 
4. ‘ History and Descriyifion of the Terrier's,’ 
illustrated by the same artists, 1894 ; 3rd 
edit. 1903. 5. ‘ History and Dcscjiiyition 

of the Modern Dogs of (Ireat. Britain and 
Ireland —Sporting Division,’ illustrat('d by 
A. Wai'dio, 2 vols. 1897 ; 3id edit. 1900. 

He also wrote, with Fred Gresham, tJio 
article on tJie Dog in the ‘ Eneyeloyrfcdia. 
of Sport.* 

[Private information ; The ’rimes, 2 March 
1908; Field, Sj>orting ami Dramatic N(nvs, 
and Westmorland Gazette, 7 March 1908 ; 
Kendal Mercury, 6 March ; Lee’s w'orks. ] 

G. Le G. N. 

LEE-HAMILTON, EUGENE JACOB 
(1845-1907), poet and nov(?list, horn in 
London on 6 Jan. 1845, was son of James 
Tx‘e-lIamilton, who died soon after his 
soil’s birth, by his wife Matilda x\b{ulam. 
Eugene as a child lived witli his widowed 
mother and her;brother, William Ahmlairi, 
at the Chat/oau do Biranos, near Pan, until 
Abadam’s death about 1854, w4ieu his 
. mother took liirn to Paris. There she 
married her second husband, Henry 
I Ferguson Paget, an engineer, whoso active 
symymthy with the Polish insurrection had 
compelled him to leave his employment in 
Poland. 

Kngeno was educated in Franco and 
Gennany, partly at school and partly 
under tutors at homo. In 1864 hcj (Mitered 
Oriel College, Oxford, gaining a Taylorian 
scholarship for ‘ French withGerman’ in that 
year, and leaving the university without a 
degree. In July 1809 he was nominated an 
attache, and w'as employed for some montlis 
in tho foreign ofTico. He was appointed to 
the embassy at Paris under Lord Lyons on 
21 Feb. 1870. Ho was with tho embassy at 
Tours, Bordeaux, and Versailles during the 
Franco-Gcrman war. In 1871 be acted as 
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secretaiy to Sir Alexander Gookburn at 
Geneva in the Alabama arbitration, and 
suffered in health from the pressure of 
^ork. 

In January 1873 ho was promoted to be 
third secretary, and transferred to the 
legation at Lisbon under Sir Charles Murray 
on 10 Fob. He was unemployed from 1 Jiin. 
to 8 Sept. 1875, when ho resigned on account 
of illness. Ho had been an accomjdished 
skater and dancer, but nervous disease 
developed! with the result that for twenty 
years he was inea])acitated from all physical 
exert ion and had to lie on his back. He lived 
at Florence with liis mother and Iiis half- 
sister, Miss Violet Faget (‘ Vernon lioo ’), 
spending the smnmers at Siena or the 
liagni (li Lucca. Ilis intellectual vitality 
was uninjured by his pliysical disal lemt'iit. 
His liealt h was soon sufficiently restored to 
enable him to indulge his gifts as a talker, 
and liis room became one of the centres of 
intellectual cosmopolitan society in Florence. 
His visitors included Mr. Henry James and 
M. Paul Hourget. 

In time, too, he was able to compose and 
• to dictate fragments of verso. Most of ‘ The 
Sonnets of the Wingless Hours ’ (published 
in 1894), his most characteristic produc- 
tion, were written betwoeji 1880 and 1888. 
I5y 1896 his recovery was completed, li'rom 
a visit to Canada and the United States in 
1 897 he returned a ‘ now man,’ and ho 
jnarried on 21 July 1898, at Boldro, Hamp- 
shire, Annie E. Holdsworth, the novelist. 
Tlioy settled in a villa between Florence 
and Fiesole. A volume of verso, cntitltMl 
‘ Forest Notes,’ in which both husband 
and wife collaborated, appeared in 1899. 
in 1900 they moved to the Villa Beno- 
dettini, San Gervasio, where in 1903 a 
daughter, Persis Margaret, was born. The 
child died in 1904, and the father’s grief 
is recorded in ‘ Minima Bella ’ (published in 
1909), a volume of elegiac sonnets. The de- 
pression culminated in a paralytic stroke, 
from which Lce-lLainilton died on 7 Sept. 
1907, at the Villa Picrotti, Bagni di Lucca ; 
he was buried in the now protesUnt ceme- 
tery outside the Porta Romana, Florence. 

A portia.it painted during his last illness 
by Stephen Haweis and a bcu,utiful death 
mask arc in the possession of his widow. 

Poetry was Loe-Hamilton’s consolation 
throughout his long illness. His earliest 
volume, ‘ Poems and Transcripts,’ appeared 
in 1878 ; then followed ‘ Gods, Saints, and 
Men * (1880), ‘ The New Medusa and other 
Poems’ (1882), ‘Apollo and Marsyas and 
other Poems ’ (1884). He excelled in th(; 
poetic form of the sonnet, of the technique 
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of which he bad a perfect mastery, and the 
dramatic impersonal ‘Imaginary Sonnets’ 
(1888) and the autobiographic ‘ Sonnets of 
the Wingless Hours ’ (1894) rank with the 
best of their kind. 

Lec-Hamilton w^rote also * Tlio Fountain 
of Youth,* a fantastic tragedy in verso (1891); 
two novels, ‘The Lord of tlio Hark Red 
Star, being the Story of the Supornaturiil 
Influences in t he Life of an Italian Despot 
of the 13th Century’ (1903), and ‘Tho 
Romance of tho Fountain* (1905); and a 
metrical translation of Dantu’s ‘Inferno’ 
(1898). In 1903 ho mode a soloction from 
his poems for tho ‘ Canterbury Poets ’ series, 
for which William Sharp wrote a prohice. 

fPrt‘f.K ‘0 by Annit) rjee-liamiHoii to Minima 
Bella, 1009; Tlu''l’imoH, 11 Sept. 1907; Korcign 
Oflioo Ijist, lS7(i; ]»rivate information.] 

K. L. 

LEFRO\ , WILLIAM (183(b 1909), dean 
of Norwich, born in Dublin on 6 Nov. 1836, 
was eldest of tho four children of Isaac and 
Is.ibolla Li'froy, whoso circumstances were 
liumblo. Educated at St. Michael-le-PoIo 
Latin school, Dublin, Jm entered a printing 
office in youth, afterwards working as a 
journalist on the ‘ Irish Times.’ With tho 
help of an ex-scholar, John Galvan, ho 
prepared himself for Trinity College, 
Dublin, wliero lie graduated B.A. in 
1803, proC(‘(*ding B.D. in 1807 and D.D. in 
1889. Ordained d(‘acon in 1804, and finest 
in 1805 by the bishop of Cork, John (*regg 
[q. v.], h(‘ was licensed to tho curacy of 
C’hrist (’hurch, Cork. The fame of his 
preaching power quickly spread, ami in 
1806, when ho was thirty, ho was appointed 
incnmheiitof St. Andrew’s ehap(‘l, Renshaw 
Street, Liv('r|>ool, in .succession to RohcTt 
William Forrest, afUTwards Dean of Wor- 
cester. Originally a broad churcliman, ho 
Avas influenced by the evangelical finmAiing 
of D. L. Moody, of Northtield, U.S. A. The 
lir.st bishop of Liverpool, J. (y- Ryle (q. v. 
Sujipl. 1], made him honorary canon in 
1880, rural dean of South Liverpool in 
1884, and archdeacon of Warrington in 
1887. He was elected a proctor in con- 
vocation in 1880, and was appointc'd 
Donncllan lecturer at Dublin in 1887. He 
exerted much influence over tlio young 
men of his congregation, many of whom 
took holy orders. Ho Avas a prominent 
member of tho JJverpool school board in 
tho ‘voluntary’ interest from 1870. 

At Easter 1889 he succeeded Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn fq. v. Suiipl. IJ in tho 
clcanery of NorA\'ich, after the i)o.st hod been 
declint*d by James Fleming [q, v. Sufipl. II]. 
He soon effected some reforms in the 
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inanagomont of tho cathedral, especially as from the Choir of Nor\vic!i (Jathedial, 1894 ; 
to ‘ a[)propriated ’ seats, and he instituted (Greater Britain Mcssnigoc, Oct. 1909; If. 
a vsimple evening service. ITo paid atten- Ix)cds, liife of Dean lcfroy, Nor\nch, 1909 ; 
tion to tho fabric under tho advice of John pnvato information.] E. Ff. P. % 

Jjou gill )o rough Pearson, R.A. fq. v. Suppl. IJ. 


The choir, the walls of which were unflaked 
and tho pillars strengthened, was rc-opened 
by Archbishop Ponson [q. v. Siippl. I] on 
1 May 1894 ; then tho exterior, the clois- 
ters, and the stonework of tho nave 
were repaired with the help of Sir Samuel 
lloare, M.P. Lefroy collected 6623/. for a 
new organ, which was dedicated on 12 Doc. 
1899. Ilis financial ofTorts on behalf of 
Norwich grammar school were equally 
successful. 

Lcfroy, who closely studied the problem 
of clergy sustentation, put forward at the 
church congress, Norwich, 1895, a scheme 
to which the Queen Victoria clergy fund 
of 1897 owes much. Ho sat for twenty- 
three years in convocation, where he, as 
elsewhere, preferred vigorous argument to 
gentle persuasion. Ho was a strong advo- 
cate of tho reform both of convocation 
and of cathedral establishments. 

Txifroy Avas devoted to Switzerland, 
and he was one of tho summer chaplains 
of tho Colonial and Continental Church 
Society annually from 1867 to tho year of 
his death. Prom 1875 to 1878 ho was a 
member of the Alpine Club, but although 
fond of mountain climbing made no great 
expeditions. He helped to build the 
lOnglish churches at Zermatt, HifTel Alp, 
Glotsch, and Adelbodon. He preachexl in 
tho church at RilTel Alp on 1 Aug. 1909, 
twenty-five years after he had opened it 
on 27 July 1884. Seized with illness 
just afterwards, ho died at tho RifTel hotel 
on 11 Aug. 1909, and wjis buried in tlio 
churchyanl of Holy Trinity, lliflel Alp. 
The dean was twice married. By his 
econd wife, Mary Ann, daughter of Clearies 
Maclver, of Calderstone, Liverpool, whom 
he married at Malta on 11 Eeb. 1878, ho left 
two daughters, of whom Mary Ann is tho 
wife of Sir Percy Bates, fourth baronet. 

An oil painting by Blackden is at the 
Deanery, Norwich. Lefroy’s published 
works include : 1. ‘ The Christian Ministry : 
its Origin, (/onstitution. Nature, and Work’ 
(tho llonnellan lectures, 1887-8), 1890. 
2. ‘ Agonia) Christi * (‘ Preachers of the 
Ago * series), 1893. 3. ‘ The immortality 
of Memory and other Sermons,’ 1898. 
4. ‘ Christian Science contrasted Avith the 
Christian Faith and with itself,’ 1903. 

[The Times, 12 Aug. 1909; Record, 13, 
20, and 27 Aug., 3 Sopt. 1909 ; Guardian. 
18 Aug. 1909; Lefroy's iutroductiou to Echoes 


LEGROS, ALPHON.'^E (1837-1911), 
j)ainter, sculptor, and ctclier, born at Dijon 
on 8 May 1837, was the second son in 
a family of seven brothers and sisters of 
Lucien Auguste Legros, an accountant Avhi) 
camo from tho nciglibouring village of 
Veronnes. His mother was Annh Vietpire, 
daughter of Jean Baptiste Louis Barrie, 
mechanic, of Dijon. Legros spoko French 
all his life. Sent to the lOcolo des Beaux-, 
Arts at Dijon at an early age, ho was 
intended to qualify for an artistic trade. 
To the end of his career early wanderings 
to the farms of his relatives around Dijon 
supplied him with subjects for his works. 
L(^Adng tho Dijon school in 1850, he Avas 
apprenticed to one Maitre Nicolardo, house 
decorator and painter of images. In 1851 
ho travelled towards Paris to tako up 
another situation, but passing through Lyons 
ho Avorked for six months as journeyman 
Avall-painter with tho decorator Bouchot,*^ 
who Avas at work in tho chapel of Cardinal 
Bon aid in the cathedral. Iwcgros was em- 
ployed on the ornamental Avork in fresco. 
One day an Italian engaged in laying the 
mosaic pavement Avas in diflioulties over 
ilio design, and asked Legros to draw it out 
for him. Tho boy designed it afresh, to 
the Italian’s admiration. ‘ Ce fut,’ Legros 
said, ‘ mon premier orgueil d’ artiste et ma 
premiere sensation d’art.’ 

Arrived in Paris, Legros worked with 
Caiiihon, scene-painter and rlecorator of 
theatres, an oxperienoo which developed 
hreaflth of handling and decorative quality 
ill his work and incidentally a gift for 
histrionic mimicry. At tho same time he 
atUmded tho draAving school of M. l,.ccoq 
do Boisbaudran in tho rue do I’Ecolo de 
Mixlecino, a master who developed in his 
pupils a poAver of draAving from memory 
both scenes of nature and pictures in tho 
Louvre. Ix^'gros, like his fellow-pupils 
Bonvin, Fantin-Latour, and Regamey, 
sjx'iit whole days in ‘the Louvre, and the 
excellence of I^ogros’s drawing from memory 
of Holbein’s portrait of Erasmus excited 
lA'Coq’s especial interest in his pupil, A\^ho 
thenceforth worked in his master’s studio. 
Ix'gros’s draAA'ing of the Erasmus is repro- 
duced ill Lecoq’s ‘ Training of the Memory 
of Art,’ translated by L. D. Luard (1911). 
The profile portrait by Holbein had a 
lasting influence on Legros ; it may be seen 
even in his later works, such as ' Pridro de 
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Noel, perhaps the best picture ho painted, narrow circle, and at the time that ‘Lo 

Jri 1855 J^cfrros attended the evening classes Lutrin ’ Wiis painted he, according to 

at the Kcole des Beaux- Arts, and acquireil Dalou, was in a state of great poverty, 

there a lilelong love of drawing from the disheartened, ill, living in dreml of 


antique ; some of these studies, done at 
various j)eriods in chalk and in gold- 
jH)int, aio in the British Museum print 
room. 

Legros sent to the Salon of 1857 two 
portraits ; one w'as rejected and was sent 
to the 1 ‘xhibition of protest organised by 
Bonvin in his studio ; the other, which was 
acccx)te(l, was a profile portrait of his 
father, a beardless head recalling the Eras- 
mus, now in the museum at Tours, presented 
by the artist when his friend Cazin was 
conservateur. Champfleury, who noticed 
the work in the Salon, sought out the 
art.ist and enlisted him in the group of so- 
called * Realists,’ a school of protest against 
tho academical triilcs of the degenerate 
Romantics. Legros was already associated 
with men Mike ^Bonvin, Bracquemond, 
Fantin-Latour, Manet, and Ribot, and was 
dubbed ‘ Realist ’ more because it was the 
war-cry for the time than for any other 
reason. Legros thus won the support of 
Baudelaire, Champfleury, and Durautez, 
who hoped for a revival of art through the 
young ‘ realists.’ Ho appears in Fantin- 
Latour’s well-known group of portraits 
called ‘ Hommage a Belacroix,’ 

In 1850 Tx?gro 3 ’s ‘ Angclus ’ was in the 
Salon, tho first of those quiet church in- 
teriors with kneeling figures of patient 
women by which ho is best known in Eng- 
land. It was in tho collection of Sir 
Francis Seymour Iladen [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
Baudelaire, in an article devoted to this 
little masterpiece, called liCgros a religious 
painter gifted with the sincerity of tho old 
masters. ‘ Ex Voto,’ a work of great 
power, painted in 1861, and now in the 
Museum of Dijon, was received by his 
friends with enthusiasm, but only got a 
mention at the Salon. During this period 
Legros made his living by tho occasional 
sale of his etchings and lithographs, and by 
private teaching. A pupil, son of M. de 
Labordo, Directcur des Archives, took him 
for a fortnight’s tour through Catalonia in 
Spain, lie saw nothing of the Galleries, 
but in the Louvre ho had come under the 
influence of the Spanish school, and the 
Spanish places and people now excited his 
imagination and sympathy. ‘Lo Lutrin,’ 
exhibited in 1863, had no better success 
than ‘Ex Voto’; it was very badly 
hung, but the same picture with one figure 
painted out obtains a medal in 1868. 
Legros’s reputation was confined to a 


creditors, although not devoid of that 
saving quality of humour, which never 
loft him.* 

Encouragetl by James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler [q. v. Suj)pl. II], who heartened 
him with tho hope of finduig work in 
Ijondon, Legros left France for England 
in 1863. Not wholly unknown, he was 
w(‘lcomed with groat kindness by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.] and George 

Fre<loriek Watts [q, v. Suppl. Ilj. At 
first he lived by his etching and by teach- 
ing. On tho recommendation of (Sir) 
Edward Poynter ho was appointed teacher 
of etching at tho South Kensingbjn School 
of Art, and his success in tliat post led to 
his election in 1870 to the Slade professor- 
ship of fine art at University College, 
Ix)ndon. Ltngliton, Burton, Poynter, and 
Watts supported his can 4 idature. A ftiw 
years labT he became a naturalised British 
subject. He remained professor till 1802, 
and among the many young artists who 
came under his care were Mr. Henry Tuke, 
Mr. Thomas Gotch, Charles Furse, William 
Strang, who was his most faithful disciple, 
CounU‘SS Feodora Gleiehcn, Miss T£ali 6 , (vSir) 
Charles Holroyd, and Miss Swainson. liCgros 
encouraged truth of chanicter and severity 
in the work of his j^upils, with a simple 
technique and a respect for the traditions 
of the old masU'TS after tho manner of 
tho schools of Raphael and tho Carracci. 
Ho painted before tho students, and would 
draw before them from the life and from 
the antique. All varieties of art work were 
practised : sculpture, modelling, decora- 
tion, etching, medal-making and even 
gem-engraving. As Lc^gnjs had casually 
picked uj) tho art of etclnng by watching a 
comrade in Paiis W'orking at a commercial 
engraving, so ho began making medals aftcT 
studying Pisaiu llo in the British Museum 
and tho Cabinet des M 6 dailles. 

Much of Legros’s work outside his class- 
room continued to bear tnuje of tho re- 
bellious romantic spirit of his youth. 
{Such is the characteristic of his etchings 
fnun Edgar Allan Poe, the ‘Bonhomme 
Mis 6 re,’ and ‘La Mort du Vagabond.* In 
his last years, after he had resigned tho 
profcssorsliip, ho etchtxl in the early spirit 4 , 
‘ Le Triomphe du la Mort,’ and beautiful 
idyls of fishermen by willow-lined streams, 
labourers in tho fields, farms in Burgundy, 
and castles in Spain. In 1897, at tho in- 
stance of S. Arthur Strong [q. 7. Supxil. 1 1 ], 
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he was commissioned by tJie Diiko of Port- 
land to design fountains for the gaixUms 
at Wclbeck. These were caiTi(‘d i)ut with 
tlic help of Professor J-ianteri. In tlio sanu; 
year Ikj undertook the decoration for the 
top of the liank of England at the 
diamond jubilee of Queen V'ictoria. 

Ltsgros first exliibited at the Jloyal 
Academy in 1804, and sent paintings or 
etchings each year till 1874. Subsequently 
he only exhibited at the Academy in 1881 
and 1882, in the last year sending six 
bronze medals. He was elected fellow of 
tli(? Soci(;ty of Painter-Etchers in July 1880, 
Imt resigned in 1885. He Avas re-ele.cted a 
fellow in April 1805, and made an hono- 
rary fcdloAV in Dec. 1910. He was elected 
an honorary fellow of the Royal Scottish 
Acad(‘my in March 1911. He was also a 
member of the liiternatioiial Society and 
of the Society of Twelve. 

For many years 1^‘gro.s had been devoted 
to the Avork of Alfred Stevens [<p v. j, and 
his last labour ^Avas to servo as the pre- 
sident of the committee of the Stfivens 
Memorial, noAV at the Tate Callcry. He 
Avas present at the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of Stevens's work held at the Tate 
Gallery to conimemorato the presentation 
of that memorial on 15 Nov. 1911. Ho 
died at his homo in Watford on 7 Doc. 
following, and A\'as buried in Hammersmith 
cemetery ; almost his last Avords Avere those 
of gratitude at the recognition of Stevens, 
Baying ‘ 11 a 6te ixiconnu.’ 

Ho married in 1804, tho year after he 
came to England, Eranct'S Rosetta, third 
daughter of vSamuel Hodgson of Kendal. 
Of their four sons and live daughters Iavo 
sons and three daughters survived liim. 
Ho made scA’^eral jjortraits of himself at 
various periods of liis life, both etehings 
and drawings ; one, in gold-point, he did by 
invitation for the Ullizi Oallery in Florence. 
In addition to tho portrait by Fantin- 
Latour in ‘Hommage A Del.icroix,’ there 
is an early head of Legros by tho same 
artist, Avhich Avas in the collection of 
Mr. Van Wisselingh. The present AATiter 
has a prolile study in oils and tAvo etchings. 
A bronze head of I-iegros by Rodin is in tho 
Manchester (’ity Art Gallery and a terra- 
cotta head by Dalou in the museum at Dijon. 

Many pictures and drawings by Legros 
besides those mentioned are in public 
galleries and in important private collec- 
tions. At tho Luxembourg, Paris, are tho 
paintings ‘ L’ Amende Honorable,' ‘ Dead 
Ohrist,' and portrait of Gambc‘tta, AAdth 
bronzes, medals, and some tAventy-tAA^o 
drawings. At Dijon is the ‘ Ex Voto,’ his 


master 2 )ieee. At tho Victoria and Albert 
Museum, ^Sonlh Kcnsingb'U, are landscapis, 
‘ The Tinker,’ the study ol a head, and the 
portraits (ainongot hers) of Browning, Bunie 
tiones, and Huxley. At the National Gal- 
lery of Rritisli Art are ‘ J-’emmes en 2)ridrc ’ 
and a portrait. In the collection of Rosalind, 
Countess of Carlisle, are ‘ A Christening,’ 
‘Barricade,’ ‘Psyche,’ ‘The Poor at 
Meat,’ tAvo jKtrtraits and several draAvings 
and etcl lings. Thirty-liAO draAvings and 
etchings are in tho print room British 
Museum. ‘Jacob’s Dream’ and tA\dve 
drawings after the antic |ue are at the 
FitzAvilliam Museum, Ciimb ridge. His work 
is also represented at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Peel Park Museum, Salford. Of 
Legros’s etchings the jirineipal collections 
are those of the late Mr. T. (J. Arthur of 
Garrick House, Ayr, and Mr. (hiy Knowles 
of 17 Kensington Gore, JaiikIoii ; these 
Iavo collections Avould form almost a com- 
plete si^t. Mr. F. E. Bliss of 21 Holland 
Park, W., has some 900 proofs in his 
possession. Mr. Guy KnoAvles also j^ossesses 
the best collection of Legros’s sculpture 
and medals, including the mask of Miss 
Swainson, two masks for a fountain, and 
tho highly finished little torso, a cast of 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. An exhibition of sixty of 
his paintings and a number of etchings, 
lithograiihs, draAAdngs, and bronzes Avas held, 
shortly after his death, in tho National 
Gallery of British Art, Miilbatik. 

[Catalogue raisonn^ do 1’ oeuvre, gi'av6 ct 
lithograph i6, do M. Alphonse Legros, Slade 
Professor of Art au College do 1’ Universite 
do Londres, Professeur de gravuro in, Toau- 
forto d. TEcolo de South Kensington, par 
MM. A. P. Malassis et A. W. Thibaudeau, 
1855-1877, Paris, 6dit. 1877; Baudelaire, 
Curiosities estbetiques. Salon, 1859, et I’Ait 
romantique, i)eintres ct aquafortistes ; Cas- 
tagnary, Salons (1857-1870), 2 vols. Paris, 
1892 ; Alphonse Legros, aquafortistc, in 
Gazette des Bcaiix-Arts, 1 April 1807, by 
Ch. GueulJetto ; Exposition d’leuvres d’ait 
cxecutecs cn noir et blane, by Louis Decanqis, 
and an unsigned letter by Dalou in L’Art, 
27 Aug. 1870 ; M. Alphonse Legros, au salon 
du 1875, by A. P. Malassis ; Contemporary 
Portraits, No. xxvi., by W. E. Henloy in 
UnWorsity Mag., Feb. 1880 ; Four Masters 
of Etching, by F. Wed more. Fine Ail Society, 
1883. See also tho Critiques of Paul Mantz, 
Lagrange, Burty, Duranty, Conse (with 
Legros’s Study of the prints of Rembrandt, 

1 Dec. 1885), in tho Gazette des Bcaux-Arts ; 
Rapport d* i’ Academic do Dijon, par Henri 
Chai^uf, 1888 ; Les Graveurs du xix ' sidele, 
l^egros, by Henri Beraldi, Paris, 1889 ; Ex- 
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hibition of Pietuivs, ^Vale^-l•olou^^«,‘D^a^\in^;s, 
and Etohin by M. Alphonse Lc^^ros (Into 
Slade lVof< ^sor) at 'I'lic Dufrh (iaHerv, by 
K. A. M. Stev(m.son, 1897 ; Alplionsc! T-iCgros, 
Exposition do son ceiivro a I/Art Nouvfau : 

►IMot d’hoiiimago a Legros, par Arsene Alex- 
andre, 189S ; Alphonse Legro s by Dr. Hans \\\ 
»Singer in I )io (Jraphisehen Kiinste, 1898; Al- 
jihonse Legros, art. in L’Estainpe et rAOiehe, 
15 March and 18 April 1899 ; Alphons(^ 
Legros, b\ Leonce Benedite, art. in Eevue 
de I’Ait Aneien et Moderne, 10 May 19iK) ; 
Sir E. Wedniore in The Times, 11 De‘e. 1911 
and 17 Keb. 1912 ; Exhilntion of L(‘gros’.s 
Works, Ai t Society, by 1). S. Ma(‘Coll. 
7 Jan. 1912; Exhibition of the Etchings of 
Lcgios, by Sir E. AVedinore, 7 Jan. 1912 ; arts, 
by 'riionias Okey and Sir Charles Jlolroyrl 
in Ihnlington Mag., 7 Ecb. 1912 ; Craves's 
Royal Academy Exliibitors.] C. 11. 

LtHTMANN, RUDOLF (1819-1905), 
jiainler, born on 19 Ang 1819, at Ottonsen, 
near Jlainburg, waa a younger son of Iam) 
Lelnnann, a miniature-painter practising 
in ilio town, by his wife EYiederiko Dellcvie. 
Educated at the Johanneum, Hamburg, 
ho left in 1837 for Paris, where his eldest 
brother, Henry, then a student under Ingres 
and later professor at the Eilcolo dos Beaux- 
Arts, undertook his art-training. At an 
aunt’s salon in Paris Lehmann mot many 
celebrated iKjrsons and inaugurated a oosmo- 
l)oIitanfriendsJiip ^v'ith men of letters, artists, 
and musicians. EYom Paris ho went to 
Munich, studying there under Kaulbach and 
Cornelius, and in 1838 joined Ids brother at 
Homo, where lie spent six years copying, 
studying, and painting genre pictures of 
the peasantry, and greatly extending his 
acquaintance. Lehmann’s first noteworthy 
compositions wore paintings of a girl in the 
Abruzzi costume and a Capri grap(i-gathercr, 

‘ Grazia.’ The latter w'as awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Salon in 1843, and 
both subjects were engraved by Julien. 
The EYonch government commissioned a 
‘Madonna and Child,’ for which Adelaide 
Ristori sat as tlio Madonna, and a ‘»St. 
Sebastian’ for provincial churches, and also 
purchased for the museum at Lille his large 
painting ‘ Pope Sixtus V blessing Iho 
Pontine Marshes,’ exhibited at the Salon 
of 1847. Returning to Paris, Mimann 
witnessed the revolutions of 1847 and 1848, 
and, after a year at Hamburg, paid Ids 
first visit to I^ondon in April 1850. His 
first contribution to the Royal Academy,* 
1851, was a portrait of Earl Granville 
(engraved by \V. Walker) ; ‘ Grasdella,’ 

taken from Lamartine’s ‘ Confidences,’ was 
exhibited in 1856. 


Lehmann ’ 

Ten years’ further rcsideiKre in Italy 
(1856-06). mostly at Komi\ Aviicro his studio 
was much frecpauitc'd by foreign visito!*s, 
were marked by his large ])aiiiting ‘ Spurgo 
di Canale,’ and broken by a visit to London 
and nuiiTiage there in 1861 to Amelia, t-he 
accomplished daughter of Robert Chambers 
[q. V.], the Scottish piiblislier. LehmaiiTi 
returned with his family to London in 
1866 and became a regular contributor of 
subjt'ct-picliires and portraits It) the Royal 
Academy. Among his best-known works of 
t hi8i)eriod wei e }M)r1 rails of Sir H(Miry Jkw- 
semer (1867) and Banui RcuRt, b4)lh en- 
graved by T. O. Barlow, R.A., of Sir William 
E\Tgusson (Royal College of Surgeons), and 
of Helen E’aueit (Shakespeare mc'morial gal- 
lery, Stratford), both ejigraved by Toiibert, 
and of Lady Eiilield (1874). Of RoIktI 
Browning, wlio bc'cauu* an intimate, family 
friend, Ijohmann drew f(jur ])()rtraits, t-wo 
drawings and two ])ain1 ings. The painting ( )f 
1875 was exhibited with ‘La Lavandaja’ 
and other of his works at, Paris in 1878, 
and the modified replica of 1884 was 
presented by the artist to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1890. 

Portraiture occupied Jjohmann’s later 
years, but occasionally he produced such 
paintings os ‘ Undine’ (1890) and ‘Crom- 
well at Ripley Castle ’ (1892). Among his 
later sitters were Lord Rovolstoke (en- 
graved by Barlow), Ekirl Beauchamp (1877 ; 
replicas at Oxford and Worcester), Sir W. 
Siemens, Getnge Joachim Goschen |q. v. 
Suppl. 11], Sir T. Spencer Wells (Royal 
College of Surgeons), Sir Andrew Clark 
(Roy^ College of Physicians), and Miss 
Emily Davies (Girton College), one of Ids 
most successful portraits. 

Ijclunann’s portraits, usually signed with 
his monogram and the date, though smooth 
and painstaking in elTect, possess a ([uiet 
dignity and are accurate likenesses. He con- 
tributed 111 subjects to Burlington House, 
and many ijthers to tlio (jlrosveiior Galltwy 
and Now (hillery. Ho was auardt'd thn^e 
gold medals and made a kiugbt of the falcon 
of Saxo- Weimar. His jiortrait by himself is 
in the Uffizi Gallery, Elorence, and another 
by Sir H. von Herkomer, H.A., belongs to 
bis daughter, Mrs. Barry Pain. Ijebmann, 
whcfwiis a naturalised British subject, died 
on 27 Oct. 1905 at Bourm'inede, Buslicy, 
and his cremated remains were buried in 
Higbgato cemetery. He was survived by 
three married daughters, Mrs. Be<lf()rd 
(Madamvi Liza Lehmann), l^lrs. Charles 
Goetz, and Mrs. Barry Pain. 

Lehmann’s well-\^Titten ‘ Reminiscences * 
(1894) contain interesting biographical 
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notes and information concerning social life 
in Rome. ‘ Men and Women of tlie Century * 
(1896, Ito) gives reproductions of twelve oil- 
portraits and seventy-two portrait-sketcIuMs 
from his ‘ Album of Celebrities,’ now in the 
departjiient of ])rinls and drawings at the 
llritish Museum. This valuable series of 
crayon drawings frorti life, begun at Romo 
with portraits of Rius IX, Chopin, and 
Liszt, was (jontinued during the artist's long 
career in .hhigland and abroad. 

.[Th(i 'Fimcjs, 2S Ocjfc. 1905 ; Athoiifeuin, 4 
Nov. 1905; All Artist’s Rtuniniflccnces, by 
R. Tjehinaiin, 1894 ; Memories of Half a 
( Vntiiry, by R. Lehmann, 1908; Mon and 
Women of the ( enliiry, ed. by H. i\ Marillier, 
1S9() ; Royal Academy Exhibitors, by A. 
Craves, 1905; various exhibition catalogues; 
Royal Academy IMetun^s, by (.‘assell & (*o. ; 
Vajjereau’s Dietionnairo iiniversel dcs Con- 
temporains, ISSO; Men and Women of the 
'rime, 1899; information from his daughter, 
Mrs. Ijarry J*aiM, and nephew, Mr. R. <*, 
Ushmann.J J. 1). M. 

LEICRSTEK, second Earl of. [Sec 
Coke, Tjiomah WiiiLiAM (1822-1909), 
agriculturist.] 

LEIGHTON, STANLEY (1837-1901), 
politician and antiipiary, was second sou 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton (1805-1871), of 
Loton Bark, Shropshire; seventh baronet, 
and an authority on economic policy, by 
his wife Mary, daughter and eventual heiress 
of Thomas Netherton Barker of Sweeney 
Hall, Oswestry, the author of several 
fiaiuphlets on rural economy. The Leighton 
family, whieli traces its pedigroo from 
Ricliard de Leighton, knight of the shire 
for Shropshire in 1313, had held Loton in 
the male line since the reign of Henry VIT, 
and the baronetcy dates from 1693. Sir 
Baldwin (1747-1828), sixth baronet, married 
Margaret Louisa Anno, daughter of Sir 
John Thomas Stanley of Alderlcy (1735- 
1807) and sister of John Thomas Stanley, 
first baron Stanley of Alderley. 

Stanley, born at Loton on 13 Oct. 1837, 
was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford (B.A. and M.A., 1864). In 
1861 ho was called to tho bar from the 
Inner 1’emple, but relinquished the law on 
succeeding in 1871 to his mother’s property 
at Sweeney Hall, where he devoted him- 
self to local affairs. At the general 
election in 1874 he was a candidate in 
the conservative interest for Bewdley, but 
was beaten by 99 votes. In 1876, when 
a vacancy occurred in tho representation 
of North Shropshire, Leighton promptly 
offered himself as a candidate. Although 


a conservative, his candidature was not 
acceptable to the majoiity of tho county 
gentry, who adopted S. K. Mainwaring; 
but Leigliton was rcturnt‘d by a majority 
of 37, duo to liberal support given to him 
as the opponent of tho nominee of 
tho county gentry. AM liis principles 
were uncompromisingly eonservativc, and, 
though preserving a considerable indepen- 
dence of judgment, ho quickly won tho 
confidonco of those who (u-igiiially opposed 
him. and continued to represent Nortli 
Shropsliiro and (after tlie division of tlio 
county in 1885) tho Oswestry division 
until his death. His styh^ of speaking was 
not well suited to tho House of Commons, 
and his inlluonce there was mainly duo to 
his ri^cogniscd position as a convinced 
supporter of church and st«ato. Ho w as 
a devoted churchman, and took a leading 
])art in the establishment of the Clergy 
lAifisions Institution. In tho House of 
Laymen ho represented the diocese of 
Lichfield. Ho also took a ])romiiiiait part 
in all public niattors in North 8hropshiro, 
and commanded the O.sw'cstry volunteer 
corps from 1871 to 1880. 

Apart from public life, antiquarian 
study was Ix^igh ton’s strongest taste. Ho 
became .F.S.A. in 1880 and w^as a vice- 
])rcsident of the Shropshire Archaoological 
; Society from its foundation. Bapors by 
; him on the ‘ Records of tlio Corporation of 
j Oswestry ’ and tho ‘ Bapors and Letters 
I of Gen, Mytton during the Civil Wars ’ 
i appear among its ‘ Transactions.’ Ho 
I was president of tho Cambrian Arcliajo- 
: logical Association in 1893, and in 1897 
i he founded tho Shropshire Barish Ri*gister 
; Society. He was an accomplished amateur 
I artist, and made large collections fur*an 
1 illustrated history of the fine ancient 
, houses with which Shropshire abounds. 
One volume, ‘Shropshire Houses Bast and 
Present’ (1901), containing drawings and 
descriptions of 50 houses, was in the press 
at the time of bis death. Materials remain 
for at least eight more volumes. 

Deeply interested in religious education, 
ho hcljK'd to rc-organiso the school for 
Welsh children of both sexes which had 
existed in London under the auspices of 
tho Society of Anticnt Britons since 1715. 
The Act of 1870 rendered superfluous its 
original purpose of giving elementary 
education, and mainly through .Leighton’s 
initiative it was converted in 1882 into 
the flourishing school for tho secondary* 
eduoS'tion of girls of Welsh parentage at 
Ashford in JiJ^ddlesex. « 

Leightpn died somewhat suddenly in 
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London on 1 May 1901, and was burifd at 
Oswestry. In 1 87!} he married Jessie Marie, 
daiif^hter a id c<»'heiress of HcMiry llertie 
Wat kin Williams Wynn, of Xantymeichofl, 
M«)nt^omrr\'shiiv. lie left, a son, Bertie 
Kdward Parker, now (1912) captain in the 
1st clra^ooMs, and a daughter, liaolud. His 
portrait, tla* last work of Sir J. E. Millais, 
was present (*d to him by his constituents 
in 1890, and is now at Sweeney Hall. 

1 Oswestry Advertiser, 8 May 1901 ; memoir 
by W. P. \V. Pfhillimore] in Sliropshirt* Pariah 
Kegisters. ifiM-eford Diocese, vol. vi. 1902; 
jKM-soiial kraiwledge.] P. (}. K. 

* LEINTNOEN, Pkin'oe ERNEST LEO- 
POLD VICTOR (niARLES AIJ( JUSTE 
JOSEPH EMICH (1830-1901), admiral, 
n'igning priiu^e of ]x-‘iningen, was born at 
Ainorhacli. Bavaria, on 9 Nov. 1830. lie 
wa.s elder son of Charles, reigning prince 
of Tjeining(‘n (1801- 18 JO), by his wife Alarie, 
countess of Klebelsberg. His father was 
only son of Princt'ss Victoria Maria l.<ouisa 
of Saalfeld, by her first husband, Emich 
Charles, reigning prince of Ltnningcn ; the 
j)rincess’a second husband was the duke of 
Kent, and by him slu* was mother of Queen 
Vict(»ria, wlio was tlius half-sister of Prince 
Charl(‘s of JjCM’ningen, the admirars father. 
The Duchess of Kent took mucli interest 
in Iter grandson Prince Ernest as a 
boy, and through the intluenco of his 
step-aunt, Queen Victoria, he enti^rod the 
Britisli navy on 14 Atarcli 1849. Aa a 
midshipman of the Hastings, flagship of 
Rear-admiral Austen, commander-in-chief 
in the East Indies, and afterwards in 
tlio paddle sloop S])hinx, ho served during 
the second Burmese war of 1851-2, being 
present at the capture of Prome. At 
tlie end of 1853 ho was appoinU'd to the 
Britannia, flagship of Vicc-aflmiral Sir 
James Whitley Deans Dundas [q. v.] in 
the Mediterranean, and at the end of 
.lune 1854 was sent up the Danube, 
with a small party from the Britannia 
under Lieut. Clyn, to man some river 
gunboats at Rustchuk, then the heiul- | 
quarters of Omar Pasha, the Turkish ; 
commander-in-chief. Travelling overland, ; 
the party reached Rustchuk on 10 July. ; 
Three days before a small Turkish force j 
had seiz^ Giurgevo on the north bank 
of the Danube. Prince Gortschakoff with 
70,000 men« was moving on this Turkish 
force to drive it south across the Danube, 
and Omar, immediately turning the gun- 
boats over to Glyn, directed Mm at any 
cost to hold a creek which separated the 
Turkish |)osition from the Russian advance. 
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? The Riissian.s wen* eh(*cked, and the English 
I aiul Turks meanwhile succeediHl in throwing 
a bridge of boats iw^ross the river. Gort- 
scIiakolT saw th.'it this meant his having to 
face the wJiole Turkish army, and drtnv 
J oir iicconlingly to Bukan'st, leaving the 
j Turks masters of the lower Danube. 

! Prince Li'iuingen received fnjin the Turkish 
government a gold medal for distinguished 
j service in the lield, and on passiiig his 
I examination was promot(*d to lieutenant 
Ion 2 April 1855. He was at once npr 
! jKiinted to the Duke of Wellington, the 
ll.'igship of Viee-a<lmiral Duiidius in the 
I Baltic, anil in her and in the Gossjick took 
I part in tlie Baltic campaign, being ])resent 
! at the horn bard men t> of Sveaborg. His 
• rc'iuaining service as lieutenant was in the 
i paddle frigate Magieienne, on the- Medi- 
, terranean station, and in the royal yaebt., 

I from which ho was promoted to comnxander 
on 1 F(*b. 1858. From this time onwards 
i he was employed almost continuously 
I in the yacht, first as conimander, then 
I as captain, hia only foi’eigri serviei^ hiding 
: in 1802-3, when he commandcMl the Magi- 
! cienno in the Mediterrani'an. His promo- 
tion to captain was d;»t<‘d 25 Oet. iSOO, 

! and ho was still serving in the yselif. wlien 
'he reached flag rank on 31 Dec. 1870. 
On 18 Aug, 1875 the Alberta, with 
; Queen Victoria on boanl, was crossing 
' from Cowes to Portsmouth wlion, iu Stokes 
. Bay, she rau down the schooner yrmht 
. Mistletof, which sarik with a h>sM of four 
1 lives. The accident caused much c*xeitti- 
j ment, especially loc.ally, the leiideiicy Ix^ing 
I to lay the blame on the royal yjudit and her . 
; captain. It is important, tluTeforo, to 
I notice that at the timii of the iiecident tlie 
. prince, the commander, and the navigating 
officer of the Alberta were all on the bridge ; 

I also that it was a common thing for plf*a.sutYi 
I craft to go as near to the royal yaclit 
as possible when a cliancc of seeing tlio 
queen ofTeri*d itself. The coroner’s jury at 
Portsmouth brought in a veiiliet of man- 
slaughter against the ]>rince and the navi- 
gating officer, >Staff-captain W(4ch ; but 
when the case went to the assize's the 
grand jury tlirew out tlie bill. Meanwhile 
a court of inquiry was held at Portsmouth, 
and completely exonerated the prince and 
his officers ; but this drKiision Vas, in the 
popular opinion, rendered somewhat ob- 
scure by the action of the admiralty, 
which voluntarily paid compensation for 
the loss of the yacht. 

Early in 18^ the prince was selected 
for the post of second-in-command 
of the Channel squadron ; but in Aprils 
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after the appointment hatl been gazetted, 
the Gladstonian goyornnieiit came into 
oftice, and at once sot tho apix)intment 
a$«ido. Diirihg tho continuation of that , 
ministry he lias not employed, either ivs 
rear-admiral or after his promotion to 
vice-admiral on 1 Dec. 1881 ; but when 
Lord Salisbury’s government was formed 
in 1885 he wiis. on 1 July, apiKunled 

coinmandcr-in-chief at the Xore, a jK>st 
which he held until his promotion to 
admiral on 7 July 1887. This was his 
last service, and on 9 Nov. 1895 he reached 
the aco for rotirtnuent. He was made 
G.C.R in 1806 and G.C.V.O. in 1898. 
After hauling down his flag he resided 
chiefly at Amorbach, where he died on o 
April 1994. He married at Carlsnihe, on 
11 Se»t 1858, Princess Marie Amalie of 
Baden; daualUer of L»-opoI‘>. 
of Baden ; she died on 21 Nov. 18JJ. Hw 
onlv son. Prince Emich Kdward Carl 

•' 11 1 ? Ills one 


from 1855 till 1805 that of J.lnlon. 
Tevioldale, in the presbytery of Kelso. 
Leishman, wliilo clfeetively ininisleritig Li 
a rural district, soon hocamo a leadi i 
in pri‘sbytery and synod. W^illi a vif vv 
to reviving the old oidcr of public worship 
whicli had deteriorated (he thouglil) 
through borrowings Iroin English tlissent, 
ho was among the first to join tho Clnncli 
Service Society (formes 1 in 1865), and in JSjifi 
he lH>camo a member of its editorial 
committee, whore ho worked hanl, chieliy 
in collabomtion with George Washington 
Sprott [(\. V. Suppl. HJ. In 1808 Sprott- 
and Ijoishman published an annotated 
edition of ‘ The Book of Common Order,’ 
commonly called Knov’s Liturgy, and tl>e. 
‘DirecUny for the Public Worship ot fJod 
agreed U[)on by the Assembly of Diviiu'S 
at Westminster,’ which bceamo a slaiidaiil 

authority. . ' „ n • 

lie proceeded D.D. from Glasgow UniviT- 
siiV with a thesis on ‘ A Critical Account, of 


only sou, 1 Critical Acconm, oi 

succeeded him as reignmg pnnee ; y . . J Theories of the HacramiMit of 

d.ybl,,. « I„ ,.,r, ta 

A marble bust o> tnc priiit<b » , i . a idea for tho observance by 

Prince Victor of llohotdohe 1<1- i of Scotlnn.l of th(^ five Rival 

is at Wald Uinmgen. ^ ’'"‘“‘I . ’ i rimslian fcRtivals, i iititlpd: ‘May tiro 
Linud by D’ Albert. Ibmulc at .c .c^a > Cl i^ Yulo?’ ‘Wl.y 


[The Ti»cs, i< .Vprd 
TwmHMAN, THOMAS (1823-lW), 
ScSlfd^^tno ami Uturgiolo^t. '««> 
- father-a manse on - May 182o. 

tLi 1 hi- eldest son, in a famdy ot tiur 

.«,aa rtf Xfatthew l-x-ishman, D.n., 

teen ohil^n. oOIaOh 

”’!'l‘?r'nLtv “n’Orn secession contro- 
nuUdie was 

r hv John Oraham-ffilliert [q. v.J. 

»e,mo ot stylo. After tho usual eoun^ at 
tho ITivinity llaU, ho was heenwd as a 
viohationor by tho presbytery of 


S™ r r formal .I.mtcst 

adn^ion J to ih> 

^Tub^Vd^t tLo sttidS of the qiuuvli 

nf Snd Ho took an active part 111 t o 

work of this society, oo"*"" 

to its confoivneos, and tlirw) times ( • 

1002-3. and- 1905-6) acting as its ft™ 

dent To a work in four volumes. Ih 

Chu^h of Scotland Past and rm^nt. whted 

by Robert Herlicrl., and 

dod as a contribution to ohuioh ^rftne 

(1891), he contributed a valuable section on 

*Tho Ritual of tho Church ot Scotland. 

Leishman defined liis ecclesiastical posi- 


i::rr K d> rs^d beWc assistant at l^^Urnan 
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‘ 'Pho Cliiin !i of Scotland as sho was, and as 
slio is’ (Joliii Madcod Memorial lecture for 
1 IM)3); in an address on ‘The Vocation 
of the Clnircli ’ at tlu^ Olnireli of Scotland 
Congress, isl)9, and in devout ^ind praeli- 
cal leetures on [)astoral theology which 
were delisiTod bjT ajj^wintinont of the 
general assembly at the four Scottisli uiii- 
vei’sities, JSy5-7, and arc^ not 5’et pub- 
lished. He was moderator of the general 
assembly ol 1898, where the arclibishop of 
Canterbury. J)r. Temple, pleaded the cause 
of lem])er:ince. The 8i)eeches of both 
Temple and Lcushman on"^ tlio occasion 
Avere publi.slied in a pamphlcd. 

ii(‘ishman’s tliird son, James Fleming, 
was ordaiin'd to succeed him at IJnton 
(7 Mareli 180/5), and thereu]K)n Ij(‘isliman 
removed to Eclinlairgh. There ho died on 
13 iFuly 1904, and was buri(‘d at Linton. 
At Hoselaw, in a rcmiote corner of the 
])arish wIuto Leishrnan used to conthict 
collage services, a chapel was ercct(‘d by 
public; subs(;ri]»tion to his memory in ItKlO 
(aSVo/. Ecclpsiolotjical Soc, Trans, iii. IKl). 
irishman married, on I^ady Day 1857, 
his cousin, Christina Balmanno IHcuning, 
wlio died on 15 June 1 808. Five sons and 
two daughlera survived him. 

D'ishman, whoso manners abounded in 
gentle dignity, was described by A. K. H. 
Boyd 1(|. V. Suppl. f] as ‘ the ideal country 
parson, learned, devout, peace-loving, pretty 
close to the limt mt»ridian of clergyman 
and giuitleman.’ A fine photograph hangs, 
in the mo(h;rators’ portrait gallery in the 
Assembly Hall, ffigh Street, Edinburgh. 

Besides the works mentioned, lx>ishmaii 
contributed to the Church Service Society’s 
series of Scottish liturgies and orders of 
divine servicje, an edition Avith introduction 
and notes of the Westminster Directory 
(Edinburgh, 1901). 

(Diaries and conespoiidence in possession 
of his son ; person^ kiiowicdgo ; Border 
Mag. iii. 28 ; publications of the Scottish 
Church Society ; Blackwood’s Mag., Nov. 
I897 ; New JJturgies of the Scottish Kirk ; 
Funeral Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sprott.J J. C. 

LE JEUNE, HENRY (1819-1904), 
historical and geni*e painter, born in London 
on 12 Dec. 1819, was of Flemish extraction, 
being the third of the five children of 
Anthony I^o Jcune. His grandfather, his 
father, and* his brothers were professional 
musicians. His brothers occupied posts as 
organists at Farm Street, and Sardinian 
and Mooriiclds chapels. His sister gave 
up music for photography, at which she 
worked nearly all her Jife at Naples; 


Garibaldi was among her sillers. Ij(' 
Jeiine himself shoAA'ed pronounced Tnusieal 
tastes, but at an early age he ('vinced a 
desire to become can artist, and Avas sent, 
to study at the British Museum. In 1834 
ho was admitted as a student at the 
Royal Academy schools ; tJierc, after 
obtaining four silver im^daLs in succession, 
ho Avas aAvarded the gold medal in 1841 
for his })uiuting of ‘Samson bursting his 
Ikmds,' which AA'as shown at the British 
Institution in the folloA\a*ng year. He first 
exhibited at the Ki\val Academy in 1840, 
sending a pichire of * Joseph interj)it4ing 
the Dream of IMiaraoli’s Chief Bnlk'r.’ In 

1847 the 1 Vince Cemsort jmrehased his 
‘ Liberation of the ShiAVs.’ 

From 1845 to 1848 ho Avas headmaster of 
the morning class at the goAa'rnmenl school 
of design at Somerset HoJise, and from 

1848 until 1804 curator of the ])ain ting school 

of the Royal Academy, an Avhie-h 

includt‘d the duty of giving instruction in 
painting. In 1 803 lu? Avas elo'jtt'cl an A. R. A ., 
but he iK'ver allaim'd the rank of aeade- 
mieian. In 1880 be became an honorary 
retired associate. 

Le Jeunc* ])ainl(Hl both in oil and XA^ater- 
colour. Ho exhibited (‘ighly-foiir pictures 
at the Royal Acachany beiweem 1810 and 
1894, twenty-one at the British institu- 
tion b(;tAveen 1842 and 1803, and a fexv 
at other galleries. I’lu; subjects of liis 
earlier imintings wcuo [)riiiei])ally derived 
from the Bible, Shakespeare, or iSpeiiser, 
and included ‘ 'Tin; Infancy of Muses,’ . 
‘Una and the iJou ’ (1842), ‘ IVospeix* 
and Miranda’ (1844), ‘Ruth and Boaz*' 
(1845), and ‘The Stanion on the Mount’ 
(1851). Subsequently he devoted him- 
self to child subjects, and it Avas as a 
painter of children that lie aa'os mainly 
knoAvn. His figures are well grouptxl, 
gracefully draAvn, and carefully Onislud. To 
the lal<;r jJiaso of his work bidong ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood’ (1803). ‘ Tin; Wounded 
Robin ’ (1804), ‘ Little Bo-Poep’ (1873 and 
1881), and ‘ My Lillie Model ’ (1875). One 
of his best works was ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing* (1873), a lishing party of throe 
children seated ca telling minnows on an 
old river sluice. One of his early paint- 
ings of scriiHurnl subjecta, ‘ Ye Dauglitcrs 
of Israel, weep over »Saul ’ (1846), is at 
the Royal Museum and Art Galleries, PckjI 
Park, Sal forth The Royal Holloway Col- 

lege, Egham, has one of his genre. pictures, 
‘Early SorroAA^’ (1869); and another, his 
‘ Children with Toy !^at/ is in the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery, He painted a 
few portraits. 
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Le Jcuno always lived in London, and 
resided for over forty years at Hampstead. 
In liis last years deafness largely withdi’ew 
him from society. He was keenly interested 
in chess problems. He died at 155 (Jold- 
hnrst Terrace, Hamj)stead, N.W., on 5 Oct. 
li)04, and was buried at Keiisal Oreen 
c(*metery. 

He married on 21 Juno 1844 Dorothy 
Ixjwis, daughter of ifaiiK's Dalton Ijcwis, 
by w'liom he had live sons and three 
dauglitcre. 

[ rnforniaiion kindly supplied by Miss F. 
Lo .Jeuiie ; Art .Journal (eiiKraviniis, &o.). 
isr)8, ijp. 205-207, 1800, p. ;J0, 1807. ]k 00. 
1871, p. 2.‘10, 1874, p. 10; llliist. bondon 
News, 25 .July bSCiS, pp. 80 (portrait), 94; 
Ottloy, Diet, of Kecent and Idving l•aintor8 
and Kngravors ; Men of tlie Time, 1805, 
p. .509 ; Clement and Hutton, Artists of 
the Ninel e(*nth Cenhiry, ii. .55; G. II. 
Shepherd, SViort Hist. (»£ the Hritish School of 
Fainting, 90-7; Hodgson aiul Kaion, The 
Hoy. Acad, aiul its MeinhtMs, ;U)2, 3(i5, ;{85 ; 
A. G. d’empJe, iirt of Painting in the Queen’s 
Keign, 2015 ; Aluller und Singer, Allg. Kiinstlcr- 
bexieon ; ('als. of Art (lallories of Manehester 
City, Salford, and lloyal Holloway Col- 
lege; Cliainplin ami P<u'kinH, Cyelopedia of 
Painters and Paintings, iii. 55 (portrait); 
Graves, Diet, of Artists, Hoy. Aead. and 
Hritish Institution ; Athenamin, 15 Get. 1904; 
Who’s Who. 1905.] 11. »S. b, 

LEMJVI ENS- SHERRINGTON, 
Madamk HELEN (1834-1906), soprano 
vocalist, bom on 4 Oct. 1834 at Preston, 
Laiicasliire, was daughter of dohn Sherring- 
ton (of a Roman catholic family long settled 
ill the town), wdio managed a mill o\med 
by Ids father. Her mother, whose maiden 
surname was Johnson, a beautiful and 
promising young singer, retired from the 
profession on her marriage. A sister Jose 
enjoyed some .success us a soprano siiigtT. 

At the time of TT(;len’s birth the family 
were ruined hy a bank failure. In 1838 her 
father obtained an appointment at Rotter- 
dam, Avhere good music W'as available 
both publicly and privately. Amid Duloli 
surroundings Helen was taught music by 
her mother, and quickly showed the 
possession of a rich and pure soprano voice. 
At an early age she sang in the Roman 
catholio church at Rotterdam and fas- 
cinated the congregation. Her serious 
studies were begun in 1852 at the Brussels 
Conservatoire under Comelis ; in 1855 
she was awarded the first prize for singing 
and elocution. Already in great request as 
a ooncert-singer abroad, she became 
betrothed to Nicolas Jacques Lemmens { 


(1828-^1881), an organi.J, wdio induced her 
to return to England in 1856. A stranger 
in her own country, sh(‘ at first experienceil 
difficulty in securing ciigagcmeiils, but at a 
concert of ^ho Amateur Musical Society in 
tlio I fan over-square Dooms on 7 April, 
conducted by Henry Leslie, she ‘ produced 
quite an impression,’ singing a florid bolero 
by Vict or Masse and Sch 1 ibert’s * Avc Maria.* 
In the same week she sang with Sims Reeves 
in a miscellaneous programme at Hullah’s 
concerts, and again w'ilh brilliant success. 
She appeared at Charlotte Dolby’s ooncorl., 
in tw'o perfonnancos of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ and gave a concert of 
her own on 19 June (sec Musiml QazHte). 
Critics agreed as to her high ])romiso 
(Athfvaaumy 19 April). After some study 
of English oratorio, by a\ hicli her style was 
greatly improved, she appeared in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah ’ and Maefarren’s ‘ May- 
day ’ at tho Bradford festival (1 Aug.), 
at the inauguration of Hie Free 3’rade Hall, 
Manehester, in October, and at Liverpool in 
December. On 3 Jan. 1857 she marrhid 
Lemimms ; they settk^d perm.'inontly at 
53 Finchley Road, T/)ndon. On 23 Jan. 
she made her first apfiearance with tho 
Sacred Harmonic Societ y, Exetor Hall, in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie.* 

Madame Lommens-Sherrington had now 
taken her placo as one of tho first English 
sopranos ; and after tho retirement ofJGlara 
Novello [q. V, Suppl. Tl] in 1860 had hardly 
a rival. From 1860 to 1865 sho sang in 
English opera, and in 1866 in Italian opera 
at Covent Garden. But she was mainly a 
concert-singer, and wdth Janet Patoy, Sirns 
I Reeves, and Charles Santley she completed 
the quartet of great vocalists which from 
1870 stood for all that was best in English 
j art. Her husband had small success as a 
pianist, though in some demand for. per- 
fonnances on the harmonium, and the task 
of pro^^ding for their seven cliildren fell 
mainly on her. She worked too hani, 
travelling great distances to keep engage- 
ments ; two concerts a day, followed by 
a performance at an evening party, wore 
not uncommon. Oratorio music displayed • 
her powders to greatest advantage, and she 
was peculiarly successful in Ha 3 Sn’s ‘ Crea- 
tion,’ whore the elaborate air ‘ On mighty 
pons * precisely suited her. In the autumn 
of 1875 Lemmens arranged a provincial 
tour, at which she sang in scones from 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin,’ then now in England 
and much discussed. In 1876 she took 
part at St. James’s Hall in the first perform- 
ance in England of Bach’s * High Mass.’ 

Lemmens in }879 opened a school for 
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catholic church musicians at Maliiies, and 
in .lannary 1881 slur accepted the ofTer of a 
post as teacher of singin^^ at the Brussels 
conservatoire. But just hefrire she took up 
tlio oliict; lier husband died (.‘10 Jan. I.SSI). 
8he compleled her engagements in Englaiul, 
making no formal farewell ; her hist tir 
almost her last apj[)oarance was in Mondels- 
solin's ‘ lOJijah,’ at Mr. Kuho's musical 
festival in the Dome, Brighton, on 1 9 Feb. 
Brociictling to Brussels, she retained her 
post there till 1891. Slie occasionally 
revisited I'higland, re-appearing during 
188,‘1— t, and showing little abatement 
of her eaiiier powers. Subsequently shti 
sang at a performance of Benoit’s ‘Lucifer’ 
in i889, in tlie Albert Hall, and for a 
time (‘ngaged in teaching in London at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and at the 
Royal College of Music, Manchester. On 
1 Nov. 189 1 she appeared for the last time 
in public, singing at Manoh<istor in Haydn’s 
‘ Creat ion ’ ; she stipulated that she should 
receive no fee. Her last years were s]K‘nt 
in retirement at 7 Rne Capouillct, Brussels, 
where she lived with two sisters. 

Madame Ixjmmeiis-SJierrington died at 
Brussels on 9 May 1900. Her daughters 
May and hJla sang at Louvain in Nov. 
1881 and subsequently in England; they 
afterwards took the veil. 'J’ho sons followed 
engineering. 

[interview, witli portrait, in Musical ilt^rald, 
July 1899, revLsed by her ; Clayton’s Queens 
of Song (with jiortrait) ; British Musical 
Bk)gra))li 3 " ; information from Mi.ss Bad wick ; 
biographical sketch in Guido Musical, 
translated with additions in Musical World, 
19 Keb. 1881 ; obituaries in the musical prcs.s, 
Ma^’ and June 1900 ; personal reminiscences. J 

H. I). 

LEMPKIETIE, CHARLES (1818-1901), 
writer and politician, bom at Exeter on 
21 Sept. 1818, was second son of John 
Liiinjiriere, D.l). [q. v.J, compiler of the 
‘ Classical Hictionary,’ by his second wifo 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Hcaiio of 
Salisbury. Entering at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in Feb. 1825, ho matriculated at 
•St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1837, with a 
scholar-fellowship of the old type. He 
graduated B.C.L. in '1842 and i).0.L. in 
1847, and remained a law fellow of the 
college until his death. 

He was called to the bar from the Inner 
Temple on 22 Jan. 1844, and for a time 
did work for (Sir) Alexander James 
Edmund Cockbum [q. v.], who always 
remained his friend. Joining the western 
oircuit, he made good progress; but he 
early fell into the hands of unsoruf»ulous 
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financiers," wiioso schemes involved him in 
dillieulties wiiieli lasted almost (ill his 
death. In pursuaneo i»f llic'se sehemos he 
1 ravelled for some time in Kgyiit and the 
Levfinf. Meanwiiile ho interested himself 
in ])olilies on the eenservalive side. Ho 
Inwi been one «>f the earlier members of tbo 
(Conservative (jlub (1811). From 18.50 on- 
wards be was a (rustl'd agent of the con- 
servative ])arl 3 % and engaged actively in 
political work. When it was resolved 
ill 1859 to ojipose Cbulstone’s election 
for Oxford University, Lenipriere was de- 
puted to approach the marquis of (3iandos, 
afterwards duke of Buckingham, to induce 
him to stand. Premature revelation of « 
the position of things by the conservative 
leiulers at Oxford brought grave diseredit 
upon JjCmpriere. w ho was really not. in fault. 
The maripiis ultim.atoly stood (1 July 1859), 
and was defeated by 859 to lt)5t) votes. 
Tw'o 3 "cars after, Jji'iuprierc was despatehi'd 
by Sir Moses Moniefioro [q. v.] on a firivato 
mission to Mexico, then in the midst of 
civil and tinauoial dist.urbanee, to defend, 
as far as was possihliJ, the threat eiu'd 
British inti'rosts in the eouiitry. Travelling 
by way of the United Stati's, Lenipriere 
recorded bis impressions of the. position 
there in the best of his liter.iry produel ions, 

‘ TJio American Oisis ijonsitlered ’ (1801). 
Believing as most Englishmi'u did in the 
claims of the South to independeiuie, he 
saw and exposed most vividly the danger 
to be a])yirelieii(le.d from the (^mancipation of 
the negro poyiulalion. There follow'ed his 
‘Notes on Mexico’ (1802). The confused 
condition of the country is ri'lleetod in the 
traveller’s impressions. Vera Cruz had 
been occujiied by tliii Spaniards, and there 
were fears that the Kreneh might establish 
jxjrmanent control of t.ho count ry. Brigan- 
dage was rainjjant, and disorder univer- 
sal. The book was attiK^ked for inaccuracy 
in statistics and faultiness of style. Yet it 
is probably the best extant aiH'ouiit of 
Mexican affairs in (Lose days of turmoil. 

In 1805 I.iempricre was biiek in England 
and taking an active part in elections. 
When in June 1800 .Tohii Bonham (Jarter, 
liberal member for Wineliester, accepted the 
office of junior lord of the treasury in Lord. 
John Russel Is administration, and offered 
himself for re-election, Lempriore contested 
the scat to prevent an unopposed rotuni. 
Ho only polled 40 votes. In 1867, under 
Lord Derby’s administration, his services 
wore rewarded by the colonial sooretary- 
ship of the Bahamas. Political feeling 
at that time ran high in the islands, and 
it was not long before Lempriore’s strong 
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tory opinions brought him into difficulties. 
Tic was accused of interf6ring in elections, 
, and had to resign, v^concs of great dis- 
order followed ; LtMiiprieiXi’s house was 
plundered and Jiis papers destroyed. In- 
stciwl of returning to England he proceeded 
to the United States, nliere lie had pre- 
viously made the aecpiaintauco of Horace 
(Ireeley, who now employed him as a writer 
for tlie ‘ Tribune.’ After Ureeley’s death 
in 1872 Lemprierc entered on the most 
singular stage of his career. He organised 
a colony of young Englishmen at Huckhorn 
in Western Virginia, on the hues of that 
afterwards attempted at Rugby, Tonnosseo, 
by Thomas Hughes, who is vaguely said to 
have suggest (?tl the idea to Lemprierc. 
The ‘ colony ’ failed, the colonists were half 
starved, and in 1879 Lcmiiriere was back in 
England and again engag(^d in iinancial pro- 
jects. In the pursuit of. these he iravelltnl 
in most countries of Eurojie. His last 
und(Ttaking was in connection with the 
valuation of the great J^irtagas tobaeeo 
estates in fHiha, in which lui was employed 
by a syndicate (1887-9). From that time 
onwards he remained in Efigland, occa- 
sionally residing for some months at a time 
in ilclgiuni and Luxemburg, where ho had 
many friends, lie died at West Keii- 
singloti on 30 Oct. 1901. 

Lompriero’s powers were not displayed 
to best advantage in his literary work. 
His reputation was that of a persuasive 
speaker and a brilliant conversationalist. 
There are oil paintings of him in the 
Common Room^of St. John’s College and 
at the Soigneurio of Rozet in Jersey, 
with which his family was connected. 

[J. Bertram Payne, Monograph of tho 
House of Lemprierc, 1862 ; Robinson, Re- 
gister of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 223 ; 
Fostt'.r, Alumni Oxonionses, and Men at the 
Bar ; Register of St. John’s College, Oxford.J 

A. T. C. 

LENG, Sir JOHN (1828-1900), news- 
paper proprietor, born at Hull on 10 April 
1828, was younger brother of Sir William 
Chri.stopher Leng | q . v. Supp. II]. Educated 
at Hull grammar school, he acted there as 
joint-editor Avith Charles Cooper (aftenvards 
editor of the * Scotsman ’) of a manuscript 
school magazine. Becoming assistant teacher 
at a private school, ho sent letters to 
the ‘ Hull Advertiser ’ which attracted 
the notice of Edward Francis Collins, then 
editor, and led to his appointment in 1847, 
at nineteen, as sub-e^tor and reporter. 
This |)ost, which cml&raced dramatic 
and musical criticism, he hold for four 
years. In July 1861 Long was selected 
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from among seventy e mdidates as editor 
of the then bi-weekly ‘ Dundee Advertiser.’ 

I Tho paper was founded in 1801, but had 
I fallen into a ba(?kward state. liCng soon 
raised thts ‘ Advertiser ’ to liigh rank, both 
in local and imperial affairs. His wide 
priictical knowledge of newspaper work 
enabled him to reoiganise both the litei’ary 
staff and machinery. The old promises 
were quickly found too small ; and in 
18.59 ho built the fir^t portion of new 
premises in Bank Streei , which, before his 
death, attained gigantic proportions. As 
early UhS 1852 liong was made a partner 
by the pro])riotorH of the * ‘ Advertiser,’ 
and tho imprint thenceforth bore the name 
of John Jjong Co. 

After the abolition of the * taxes on 
knowlefigo ’ in 1861, the ‘ Advertiser ’ was 
issiuH.! daily. Tn June 1870 Leng was one 
of the first Scottisli newspa[)er proprietors 
to establish an office in Fleet Stn'ct, J^am- 
I don, with direct telegrapliic communica- 
tion ^vitli Dundee. When stereotyping was 
luloplod, after printing from rolls of pa])er 
inslx>afl of sheets was introduced, he caused 
a stereotype-foundry U> be erected as a 
}x>rti()n of the plant. In 1851 the single 
machine in use could only produce 350 
copies per hour; fifty years afterwards 
Leng had four elaborate machines in 
operation, each capable of throwing off 
20,000 copies per hour. Ho was the first 
to attempt illustrations in a daily paper ; 
and when the primitive pantographio 
method was superseded by zincography, he 
founded a zincograpliic and photographic 
studio as part of the office equipment. 
The difficulty of obtaining an adecpiate 
paper supply was overcome in 1893, when 
the Donside paper-mills were acquired by 
a private limited liability company, of which 
Leng was chairman. 

Leng proved to be a not, able pioneer in 
other departments of journalistic enterprise. 
In May 18t59 he founded tho first half- 
penny daily newspaper in Scotland, under 
the title of tho ‘ Daily Advertiser,’ but the 
limited machinery tlien available compelled 
him to suspend this venture. In January 
1868 he established tho ‘ People’s Journal,’ 
a weekly newspaper u^ch soon reached the 
largest circulation of any similar paper in 
Scotland. A literary weekly paper, tho 
‘ People’s Friend,’ was founded by him in 
1869 ; and he lived to see it reach a circula- 
tion which rivalled that of London periodi- 
cals of its kind. The ‘ Evening Telegraph,* 
a half|)enny daily newspaper, was started in 
1877. and had a successful career,, being 
amalgamated in 1900 with the * Evening 
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aiinther IixmI paper. In ISOO lu* 
sMjjge.stod the iiitroduelion of sixpenny 
telegrams, printing specimen forma .similar 
to tJiose alierwards adopted. 

Ill Sej)tei liber 1889, on the death of .T. U. 
Firth, OIK* ol two members of parliannmt for 
J)uiidee, Leng was returned without opposi- 
tion in ( Ik* I ib(*ral interest. He was re-eh*ettxl 
by largo niajoritie.s in 1892, 189o, and 1909, 
retiring fioni the House of Commons at the 
(lissoluthm in 1905. An advanced radical 
and a .supporter of home rule all round, 
he imidi' Ids maiden speech, on 20 Mareh 
1890, in support, of the pa?iiam(*ntary 
(‘h'ctions (Scotl.and) bill, which ])ropo.sed 
that the e\]M*nsesof rot ii ruing oHicers at .such 
elections should bo paid out of the rates. 
Among 1hl^ toj a cs which hi^ brought b(*fore 
the llou.se i)f ( loin mons wi‘re the excH.*ssive 
hours of railway ginirds, eng in(*-d rivers, 
and liremen; appointment of feinalt? 
insjx'ctois of factorii'S and workshops ; 
hoarding-out of pauper children by parochial 
boards. He was ])rominent in 1892 in 
.support of the home rule bill of Mr. ( dad- 
fitunc, and of the employers’ liability bill. 
In the , Slime year ho was kiiightcMl and 
was made deputy-lieutenant- for the comity 
of tlic city of Dundee. Ho was made an 
honorary burge.s.s of Dundee in 1902; 
and in 1994 hon. TiL.D. of iSt. Andrews. 

Despite his journalistie and parlia- 
mentary activity he found time for exten- 
sive travel. Ho visited the United States 
and Canada in 1870, and frequently 
toured in FifUice, Germany, and Holland. 
His first Western journey was recorded in a 
volume entitled ‘ America in 1870 ’ (Dundee, 
1877) ; and a visit to India in 1800 was 
detailed in his book ‘ Letters from India 
and Ceylon’ (1897), a work transIaU?d 
and widely circulated in Germany. Two 
Journeys in the Nefijr Hast produced ‘ Some 
European Rivers and (cities* (1897) and 
* Glimpses of Egypt and Sicily’ (1902). 
A second American tour in 1905 was com- 
memoratexl in ‘ Letters from the United 
States and Canada ’ (1905). In October 1900 
^e set out on a third tour in America, but fell 
ill at Delmonte, (California, and died there on 
12 Dec. 1900. His body was cremated and 
the ashes brought homo and interred at 
Vicarsford cemetery, near Newport, Fife. 

Leng married twice : (1) in 1851, Emily, 
elder daughter of Alderman CCook of 
Beverley ; she died^at Kinbrae, Newport, 
Fifeshire, in 1894, leaving two sons and four ^ 
daughters ; (2) in 1897, Mary,idaughtcr of | 
William Low, of Kirriemuir, who survived 
him. 

A portrait by James Archer, K.S.A., w^as 


pre.seiitcd to him in 1889 by the stall' of 
the ‘ Dundee Advertiser' when he entered 
parliament. . In 1901 a portrait by Sir 
U’illiam (^iiiller Orebardson, K.A., pre.seiited 
to him by the peo])le of Duiukv, was given 
by him to DiindiK; Permanent Art (Jallery. 
Tliii unspent balanci'of the suhsoriptions was 
increased b>' Leng .s«) as t.o form the l^eng 
Trust, designed to eucourage tlie .study of 
Seottish liti'iatun* and mu.sie. 

Bt*sides tin* Vi>lumes meiitioiK*d, Long 
published numerous pamjihlet.s on .social- 
ism, free trmie, and eeonomic! subjects. A 
poslliunuMis work, (‘dited by I^ady l.A*ng, is 
entitliHl ‘Through Canada to (California ’ 
(1911). 

I Dundee Year llnok, 1901 aiKl lOOti ; 
Dundee Advertiser, iS.'tl-l'.MH) ; Centenary 
of l)nnd(*(*. Arlverti.ser, 1901 ; privaU*. in- 
formation. I A. II. M. 

LENG, Sm WILLIAM CHRIS rOPHER 
j (1825 19(^2), journali.sl, born at Hull on 
I 25 Jan. 1825, w as (‘ld(‘r sou of Adam Li*ng 
j of Hull by Mary, daughter of CbrislopluT 
I Luceock, of Malton, architect. Sir rjohn 
r^mg fq. v. Sup|)l, 11] was a younger 
brother. His father had served in the 
navy during the? Xajiolcimie wars on hoard 
tho Termagant ; but from 1815 he en- 
gaged in commerce at Hull. Afka* edu- 
cation at a private scliool, where he 
showtxl a tu«to for liU^rature, William was 
apprenticed in 1839 to a wholesale chemist 
in Hull, and afterwards acted as town- 
j traveller. In 1847 he began business on 
[ his own account. Meanwhile in anony- 
mous contributions to the ‘Hull Free 
Press,’ including sketches of notable citizens 
(issued in book form in 1852), he championed 
with vigour a variety of reforms. Denoun- 
cing the overloading and inismodelling of 
cargo skjamships, lie first suggested to 
Samuel Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl. IJ the crusade 
which led to the introduction of tho Plimsoll 
‘load-line.’ Proixisals for municipal re- 
forms in Hull like tho demolition of slum- 
property were defeakd in his opinion by 
tho self-interest of prominent liberals, who.so 
party he hitherto supported. Thereupon 
he declared himsidf a conservative, and 
remained through life a devoted adherent 
of tho conservative cau.se. Brought up 
as a Wesleyan, ho joined tho evangelical 
party in tho Church of England. ^ 

In spite of divergent political opinions, 
William w^as a regular contributor of 
articles on municipal and national affairs 
to the ‘ Dundee Advertiser,’ after his 
brother Jolin became editor in 1851. In 
1859 William gavo up his chemist’s 
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l>iJ8incH8 in Hull and resided in Dundee till 
1864, 'writing in the ‘ Advertiser.’ During 
the cml WOT in America he was almost the 
only journalist in Scotland to sup|X)rt the 
cause of the North. 

In 1864 Long joined Frederick Clifford 
[q. V. Suppl. II] in acquiring on easy 
terms the ‘ Sheffield Daily Telegraph.* 
He became managing editor, and at Shef- 
field the remainder of his life was passed. 
On 1 Jan. 1864 the ‘Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph ’ became his property and 
first boro the imprint of ‘ Long & Go.’ 
In 1872 more oxtensive premises were 

g urchased in Aldine Court, and there 
notype maohines were first employed in 
England to set up a newspaper entirely. 
Tho paper, which was almost moribund 
when he undertook its direction, quickly 
became in Long’s vigorous hands a groat 
conservativo power in tho north of Eng- 
land. 

Long w^as fearless in advocacy of 
what ho doeiiicd the public intiTest. 
At pc'Tsonal risk ho denounced in 1867 
tho terrorism practised by Sheffield 
trade-unionists upon non-union workmen 
under the loadersliip of IVilliam Jlroadhcad 
[q. V. Suppl. IJ. Jiong induced the gov- 
ernment to appoint a royal commission 
of inquiry wliich fully established his 
allegations (September 1867). Ho is the 
original of Mr. Holdfast in Charlec Rcado’s 
‘I^t Yourself in his Tlaco’ (1870), a 
novel dealing with Broadhead’s crimes. In 
recognition of his services ho was presented 
(28 April 1868) with his portrait by H, F. 
Crighlon and a purse of 600 guineas, 
subscribed by men of all political opinions. 
The picture now hangs in Shelliold town 
haU. 

Long established at Sheffield as supple- 
mentary to the ‘ Ttiegraph,’ tho ‘ Weekly 
Telegraph,’ tho ‘ Evening Telegraph and 
Star,’ tho ‘Weekly News,’ and tho ‘Sun- 
day Telegraph,’ all of wliich became 
flourisliing concerns. At different times 
he visited the Continent, w^riting for 
the ‘ Telegraph ’ descriptive articles, some 
of which ho republished in book form. 
For many years vice-chairman of the 
Sheffiold Conservative and Constitutional 
Association, ho w^os afterw'ards chainuan. 
In 1895-6 he was elected chairman of the 
Sheffiold Chamber of Commerce. He was 
knighted in 1887 on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee, D>ing at Sheffield on 
20 Feb. 1902, he was burie^ in Ecclesall 
churchyard. Ho married in 1860 Anne 
*{d, 1893), daughter of David Stork of 
Ruthven, Forfarshire, and widow of Harry 


Cook of Sandhurst, Australia. Her sister 
was first wife of his brother Jolin. llis 
two sons, C. D. Ixjng and W. St. Quentin 
I.ieng, became partners in tho ‘ Sheffield 
Telegraph.’ A cartoon portrait by ‘^py’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fail- ’ in 1890. 

jin Memoriam, Sir WilJiam Christoplier 
Long, Kt. (1902) ; Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
20 Fob. 11)02; Dundee Advertiser, 20 Feb. 
1902 ; Dundee Year Book, 1902 ; private 
information.] A. H. M. 

LENNOX, CHARLES llENIiY GOR- 
DON-. [See Gordon-Lbnnox, Charles 
Henry, sixth Duke of Richmond and 
first Duke of Gordon .(1818-1903), lord 
president of tho council.] 

LENO, DAN, whose true name was 
George Galvin (1860-1904), music-hall 
singer and dancer, was bom on 20 Dec. 
1860 at 4 Eve Court, Somers Town, 
afterwards demolished to make room 
for St. Ponoras terminus. His father 
and mother, who were known pro- 
fessionally as Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Wilde, 
were itinerant music - hall performers 
who trained tho child as a tumbler and 
contortionist. Tho father at any rate was 
Irish, and to that circumstance and the 
boy’s occasional sojourns in Ireland may 
be attributed his marked Irisli voice, whion 
was no small part of his attraction in later 
years. Ho made his first,api)carance as 
early as 1864 os ‘ Little George, the Lifant 
W^onder, Contortionist and Posturer’ in 
tho Cosmothcca off tho Edgwaro Rood, 
since destroyed. His father dying about 
this time, Ills mother married another 
member of the same profession, named 
Grant, whoso stage name w as Ijcno. The boy 
with his mother, stepfather, and a brother, 
also an acrobat, began to tour tho United 
Kingdom and to some extent the continent. 
Described as ‘The Great Little Lenos,’ 
the brothers were performing in various 
places in 1867. The brother soon dis- 
appeared, and in 1869 Dan, who had been 
forced through an accident to substitute 
clog-dancing for tumbling, was know'n^ 
as * The Great Little Leno, the Quintessence 
of Irish Comedians,’ and had presumably 
added singing and patter to his agility. 
In 1869 he was in Belfast, among the 
audience being Charles Dickens, then 
lecturing in Lcland, who is said to have 
spoken to the boy and^ prophesied success 
for him (Jay Hickory Wood, Dan Leno, 
1906). 

The boy’s name was changed from George 
to Dan owing to a misapprehension on 
the part of either the printer or deviser of 
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a playbill. The boy's stepfather appro months of 1903 and for tho Drury Lano 
ciated the accidental change and saw pantomime of 1903-4 ; but ho died at 
the value of it, and as Dan L(»no the stage lialham from general paralysis of the brain 
name was crystallised. For many years on 31 Oct. 1904 at tho early ago of forty- 
tlie toujing life continued, with moderate, three. His funeral on 8 Nov. at Dambeth 
success, and then in 1880 Dan Leno, now ccmoU'ry, Tooting, was attended by an 
nearly twenty, entered for a clog-dancing immense crowd of admirers, 
competition and tho championship of the Dan Leno throughout tho best years 
world silver belt at the Princess’s Music of his career, wliich covered liis connection 
Hall, Leeds, and won it. He subsequently with Drury Lane, signally excelled al{ 
lost it, but recaptured it in 1883, at tho other music-hall comedians in intelligence, 
People’s Music Hall, Oldliam, and emerged humour, drollery, and creativenoss. Ho 
from the contest into tho successful period used the words provided for him only as a 
of Ills life. In 1883, in St. George’s Church, basis, often suggested by liimself, on which 
Hulme, Manchester, he married Miss Lydia to build a character. Although essentially 
Reynolds, a [music-hall singer, and not a caricaturist, with a broad and rollicking 
long afterward made his first appearance sense of fun which added myriad touches 
os Dan Leno in London, at the Foresters’ of extravagance beyond experienoe, the 
Music Hftll, where at a salary of 5L a week groundwork of his creations was true, 

^ he sang and danced. His first song, and truth continually broke through tho 
, ‘ Going to Buy tho Milk for the Twins,’ a exuberance of tho artist. His most memor- 
mixturo of singing and monologue such as able songs in his best period were a mixture 
he practised to the end, was so successful of monologue and song, in male or female 
that he obtained an engagement at tho character, but tho song came gradually to 
Oxford Music Hall and there attracted the count for less and less. ’ Tho Shop- 
attention of George Conquest [q. v. Huppl. walker ’ perhaps first convinced tho great 
11 J,. of the Surrey Theatre, who engaged public of his genius. Leno’s long series 
Leno and his wife at a joint salary of of largely irresponsible but always human 
a week to play in the 1886-7 pantomime of pantomime figures at Drury Lane dillered 
*J<4.ok and the Beanstalk.’ Dan accepted, from all pantomime figures by their strange 
and playc^d Jack's mother. From this point blend of fun and wistfulness. It wtis his 
his career was a triumph. special gift to endear himself to an aiidi- 

In 1887 he made his appearance at tho ence, and compel its Hymx>aihies os widl 
Empire theatre, Leicester Square, on the as applause. 

occasion of its being converted into a music The recipient of largo salaries, ho was 
hall, and sang one of his earliest successes, correspondingly lavish. He was President 
a parody of ‘ Queen of My Heart ’ in of tlie Music Hall Benevolent Fund, and 
‘ Dt)rothy.’ Next year Sir Augustus Harris himself tho distributor of much private 
[q. V. Suppl. IJ engaged him for tho Drury charity. He carried his fun into i»rivate 
Lane pantomime of 1888-9 — ‘ Babes life and was much addicted to ])nictical 
in tho Wood ’ — ^for which he worked so jokes. His hobbies were farming live 
acceptably as tho Wicked Aunt that it ran stock in the meadow atiaebi'd to his house 
from 26 Dec. until 27 Aj^ril, and his engage- at Btilham and x)ajnting or modelling in 
ment was renewed for a term of years which tho wooden studio in his gardt'ii. For one 
ended only with his death. Every winter evening in 1902 he edited tlie ‘ Sun,’ a 
he was the x^articular star of Drury Lane ; short-lived newsf)aiH‘r then under Mr. 
while during the rest of tho year he made Horatio Bottomley’s ownership. He also 
a tour of tho principal music halls in tho wrote a burlesque autobiography eiitithjd 
United Kingdom. No other comedian ‘Dan Leno: his Book* (1901), which is 
of his time had drawing power to compare not wholly without nonsensical merit, 
with himi On 26 November 1901 tho He loft a widow and several children, 
culminating point of his success was among them a married daughter, Gcorgiana, 
reached when he was commanded to Sand- who had appeared on the stage. A bust 
ringham to sing before King Edwaixl Vll, of tho comedian is in tho entrance hall of 
Queen Alexandra, and their guests — tho Drury Lane Theatre, 
first m^ic-liaU performer to bo thus I'l'ho Times, 1 Nov. 1904 ; Daily Telegraph, 
honoured. 1 ^jov. 1904; Era, 6 Nov. 1904. Dan 

In September 1902 Dan Leno’s health Loho, by Jay llicicory Wood, 1906; James 
broke down. His continuous and excitable ulovor, Jimmy Ultivor his book, 1911 ; ' 
activity exhausted his strength. He was pp. 74 scq. (with portrait of Lono from bust 
able to return to the stage during the early by himself). 1 E. V. L. 
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LEVESON-GOWER, [EDWARD] 
FREDERICK (1819-1907), iJoKticiun and 
auto biographer, second son of Cranville 
.Ix*vcson-Gower, first Karl (h-anville [q. v.], 
by bis wife J,,ady Henrietta, or llarriei, 
Cavendish, daughter of the fiftli duke of 
Devonshire, was born on .‘f May 1819. Ho 
was always called by his second (Christian 
name. His early years wcto partly spent 
with his parents at the Hritish embassy, 
Paris. As a boy he w'as a frerpient visitor 
at Holland House (cf. his autobiography, 
Bygmc Years, 1905, ch. iii. ; Lady 
Ciunville's Letters, ii. 3). Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, ho 
graduated II. A. in 1840; ho was judge’s 
marshal to Lord Dcmiuan and Baron Parke, 
and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1845. In 1846 ho was returned 
as liberal member for Derby at a by- 
eloction, and waaure-elected at the general 
election next year, but was unseated, his 
agent having illegally engaged voters as 
messengers. Returned for Stoke-on-Trent 
in 1852, ho was at the bottom of the poll 
at the election five years lat(‘r, the Chinese 
war having divided the liberals in the 
constituency. In 1859 he was returned 
for Bodmin, and held the s<?at until 1885, 
when ho retired from political life. 

lA'VOson-Cowcr’s speeches in the House 
of Commons were not numerous, though he 
s(?condc‘d the address on the meeting of 
parliament in the autumn of 1854. Glad- 
stone offered him the posts of chief whip 
and postmaster-general, but he refused 
both, thinking that there were others more 
deserving of promotion (Bygone Years, 
p. 258). He uus for several years chainnan 
of railway committees, a tribunal of w'hich 
ho fornu'd no high opinion (ibid. p. 259). 

In 1874 he became first chairman of the 
National School of Cookery, and held the 
position until 1903, when he became vice- i 
chairman. He acti*d for some twenty years as ! 
adirector of 8ir W. G. Annstrong & Co., Ltd. 

Ixiveson-Gower took much plciasiiro in 
foreign travel. In 1850-1 he visited India. 
In 1856 ho went to Russia as attach6 
to his brother. Lord Granville, the 8]3ecial 
envoy on the coronation of the Czar 
Alexander II (Bygone Years, ch. viii. ; 
Fitzmatj rice’s Granville, ch. viii.). But it 
was as a social ligure that he was most con- 
spicuous. Gifted with agreeable* manners, 
conversational tact, and a good memory, he 
excelled as a diner-out and giver of dinners. 
These qualities are reflected in Ids ‘ Bygone 
* Y (‘ars ’ (1905), a pleasant volume of reminis- 
cences, winch contains . many well-told 
anecdotes. His editing of his mother’s 


‘Letters’ (1894) also sliows an intimate 
knowl^ge of several generations of society. 

In August 1899 he published an article with 
the object of showing that .the author of 
I Werner ’ was not Byron, but Georgiana, 
duchess of Devonshire (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. xlvi. pp. 243-250). The theory 
is discrcflited by Mr. Hnrtlcy Coleridge 
(The Works of Jjord Byron, 1901, v. 329- 
333 ; sec also Bygone Years, pp. 325-6, and 
the correspondenee in Literature, 12, 19, and 
26 August 1899). He w'as a member of 
Grillion’s Club, and also of the Political 
Economy Club, of which science he made a 
serious study. He was J.P. for the county 
of Surrey an3 D.L. for IDcrbyshirc. 

Ix‘YCBon-Gower married on 1 Juno 1853 
Lady Margarot Mary Frances Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Spencer Joshua 'Alwy no 
Compton, second marquis of Northampton ; * 
she died on 22 May 1 858. After her death 
he lived with his mother at Chiswick 
House, Chiswick, until she died in 1862, 
when he took No. 14 South Audley 
Street. In 1870 ho also purchased Holm- 
bury, near Dorking. There Gladstone 
visited him at least once a year, and other 
frequent guests wore his brother, Lord 
Granville, to whom ho was much attached, 
Mrs. Grotc, Bishop Wilberforce, Tennyson, 
and Russell Lowell. Levescfti-Gower died in 
Lmdon on 30 May 1907, and was buried 
at Castle Ashby, Nnrthamptonshiic. His 
only child, George Granville Leveson- 
Gower, who has been a commissioner 
of \vo()ds and forests since 1908, owns 
at 12 Norfolk-cri'scent, Ijondon, W., tliicc 
jKjrtraits, including a half-length chalk por- 
trait by II. T. Wells, R.A., done in *1871 
for Grillion’s Club. In the aiiartments of the 
Dowager Lady Granville, Leveson-Gower’s 
sister-ill -law, at Kensington Paljjice are 
two jiortraits of liim : one in water-colours 
taken at the age of si^ventetui by the 
Vicomtessc de Caraman, and the gthcr in 
oils believed to be by Manana. 

[Bygone Years, by the lion. Frederick 
Ijcvesoii -Gower, 1905; Letters of Harriet, 
(Vmntess Granville, edited by the Hon. Frcd- 
eriek I^sveson-Gower, 1894 ; G. W. E. Russell, 
Sketches and Snajishots, 1910; itc Times, 

31 May 1907.] L. C. S. 

LEWIS. BUNNELL (1824-1908). ckussical 
archaeologist, bom in Ixindon on 26 July 
1824, was the eldest of the twelve cliildron 
of William Jones Lewis of London by his 
first wife Mary Bunnell, a descendant of 
Philip Henry, the nonconformist divine. 
Samuel Savage Lewis [q. v.] was his 
half-brother. Educated under Dr. Jack- 
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son, afferwarc^^ bishop of fjondon, at Isling- 
ton propj’iotary school and at University 
College, London, Lewis, after reading with 
(/harlos Rann Kennedy [q. v.], gradiiaUxl 
B.A. in 1843 in the University of London, 

btaining the university scholarship in 
classics. Ho bccanio fellq^w of University 
College in 1847, and proceeded M.A. in 
classics in 1849, taking the gold medal, 
then lirat awarded. He was .appointed 
the same year professor of Latip at Queen’s 
College, Cork, an appointment which ho 
hold until 1905. He laboured to make 
archsDology an integral part of university 
education, and with that end in view 
collect>ed objects of art and antiquity for the 
museum of his college. At the foundation 
of the Queen’s tJniversity in Ireland he took 
an active part in its administration, and 
held the office of examiner in Latin for four 
years. 

Lewis early devoted his attention to 
archseology, being elected F.S.A. on 2 Fob. 
1865, and was in 1883 appointed foreign 
corresponding associate of the National 
Society of Antiquariei^f Franco. In 1873- 
1874 he delivered courses of lectures on 
classical archaeology at University College 
in connection with the Slade School of 
Art. Thq inaugural lecture was published. 
His special study was the survival of 
Roman antiquities in various parts of 
Europe, and his inquiries took him during 
the summer recesses to Norway, Sweden, 
Henmark, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Sicily, and Turkcjy. His discoveries 
of Roman antiquities, which shed much 
new light on the interpretation of Latin 
literature, were embodied in papers con- 
tributed between 1875 and 1907 to the 
‘ Archnpok)gical J ou rnal. * 

Lewis died at his residence, 49 Sunday’s 
Well Road, Cork, on 2 July 1908, and was 
buried at Cork. Ho was twice married : 

. (1) on 2 Oet. 18.55 to Jane (d. 31 Dec. 1867), 
second daughter of the Rev. John Whitley, 
D.D., chancellor of Killaloe; and (2) on 
4 Oct. 1871 to Louise Emily (d. Nov. 1882), 
daughter of Admiral Bowes-Watson of 
Cambridge. He loft no issue. He be- 
queathed*' t<^ University College, Tjondon, 
his elossiciil and archaK)logical library and 
1000^. for a ‘ Bunnell Lewis prize ’ ff>r pro- 
ficiency in original Latin verse and in 
translations from Latin and Greek. 

Besides his archfoological papers and 
contributions to the second (revised) edition 
of Dr. William Smith’s Latin Dictionary, 
he published a * Letter to J. Robson, Esq.,' 
on the Slade Professorships of Fine Art’ 
(1869) and * Remarks on Ivory Cabinets in 


the Possession of Wickham Flower, Esq., 
(1871). » 

liSiimiUcary of the Life of the ll(‘v. (Jeorgo 
Lewis, 1 ).!)., and Genealogy, 1873; Q.C.C., 
conducted by4he Students of (Queen’s (\>lh*ge, 
Cork (portrait), BKMi. ii. 25-5; Cork Con- 
stitution, 3 .July DOS; Irish 'rimes, 3 July 
1908 ; 'I'ho 'I’iincs, 17 Aug. JOOS (w ill) ; Men and 
Women of the 'Pime, 1899 ; information kindly 
supplied by Miss .Mary Bumu'll ihirton. ) 

C. IV. 

LEWIS, EVAN (1818-1901), d(‘an of 
Bangor, born at Llanilar, (krdiganshire,* 
on 16 Nov. 1818, wa.s second (and post- 
humous) son of Evan Lewis of that plaQo 
(who was descended from the Lewis family 
of Dinas Cerdpi and Blaon (^rdyu in that 
county) by his wdfe Mary, daughter of John 
Ricliards, also of Llanilar. His mother 
married, for her second husband, John 
Hughes of T3m-y-beili, Llanrhystyd. 

His elder brother, David Ijowis (1814- 
1895), fellow of Jesus College, Oxford (1839- 
1846) and vice- principal (1845-6), served 
as curate of St. Mary’s, Oxford, under John 
Henry Newman, and joined the Homan 
catholic communion in 1816. In 1860 he 
settled for life at Arundel. Devoting him- 
self to a study of the canon law and tins 
lives of the saints, he translated from the 
! Latin ‘The Rise and Growth of the Anglican 
Schism,’ by Nicholas Sanders, with an 
elaborate introduction and nokvs (1877); 
and among oUkt w'orks from tlui S|janisli, 
the writings of St. .John of tlio (V(jss (1864 ; 
2nd edit., with nuiiKTous changes, 1889 ; 
new edit. 3 vols., with an introduction by 
Father Benedict Zimmermaiin, 1909). 

Evan I/nvis, afbT (xlucation at Ystnwl 
Meurig ami Aberystwyth, wesnt. to a sehool 
at Twickenham kept bv his father’s brother, 
David Lewis, D.D. (1*778-1859) (Fostku, 
Al. Oxon, ; G. JoiSBS, Knuxujion Sir Ahorteifi, 
98). Following his eld(T brother David to 
Jo.sus (Jollege, Ox fold, Lewis matiiculated 
on 7 April 1838, and graduated B.A. in 
1841, prociK'ding M.A. in JStKJ. Of powerful 
physique, ho rowed ‘ stroke) ’ in the Cf>llego 
boat when it was head of the river, and in 
after life was a great walkcT. Ordained 
deacon and priest in 1842 by (3iristopher 
Bcthell, Bisluip of Rangor |q. v.], he w'as* 
successively curate of Llanddeu.sant (1842),^ 
Llanfaes with Penmon (184.3-5), Llan- 
hhangel YHceifiog (1845-6), all in Anglesey, 
and Llanllocliid, Carnarvonshire (1847-59). 
He was vicar of Aberdare, Glamorgan- 
shire (1859-66), rector of Dolgelly, Mer- 
ionethshire, and rural dean of Estimanor 
(1866-84), proctor in convocation for the 
diocese of Bangor (1868-80), chancellor of 
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Bangor (1872-6), canon residentiary (1877- 
1884), and dean from 1884 till his death 
at the doaiiery on 24 Nov. 1901. Ho was 
buried at Llandegai cliurchyard. ^ 

He married (1) in Oetober 1859 Anne, 
youngest daughter by his lirst wife of John 
Jlonry Cotton, dean of Bangor, at one time 
his vicar ; she died on 24 Hec.JSCO at Aber- 
dare, leaving no issue ; (2) in 1865 Adelaide 
Owen, third daughter of the Rev. Cyrus 
Morrall of Bias lolyn, {Shropshire (Burke’s 
Jjanded Gentry ^ s. r.) ; she survived him 
with three sons and three daughters. 

VVliilc at Oxford, Lewis, like liis brotlicr 
David, came under the influence of the 
tractarians, and on returning to Wales he 
inculcated their doctrines by speech and 
pen. At Llaiillechid he introduced choral 
services for the lirst time in the Bangor 
diocese, and gradually adoptexi a dignified 
ritual. This he supplemented by direct 
"catholic’ teaching as to the sacraments, 
being the first Anglican in the nineteenth 
centuiy to prcpeh in Wales the doctrines 
of apostolic succession and baptismal 
regeneration (Archdeacon David Evans’ 
Adgofion, i.e. Reminiscences^ 1904, pp. 36-6). 
{Some of the younger ^clergy followed 
Lewis’s lead, and the movement re- 
sulted in a latter-day Bangor controversy 
(Dadl Bangor), The Rev. John Phillips 
attacked the ritualist position in two 
famous lectures delivered at Bangor in 
November 1850 and January 1852 respec- 
tively and shortly afterwards published. 
Xjcwis replied to the first lecture in a 
series of Welsh letters in * Y Cymro,’ 
signed ‘ Aclod o’n Eglwys ’ (a member of 
the church), reprinted in 1852 in book form. 
His best work was an elaborate Welsh 
treatise on the apostolic succession, de- 
scribed as by a Welsh clergyman (Yr 
Olyniaeth Apostolaidd gan Offeiriad Gym- 
reig : Bangor, 1851, London, 1 869). He also 
wrote, besid('S (^cciisioiial papers on Welsh 
church questions, and on the Wesleyan 
succession ( Yr Olyniaeih Weskyaidd), under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Amddiffynydd * (i.e. 
Defender) in 1858. He was much interested 
in church music, co-operated in the produc- 
tion of the ‘ Bangor Diocese Hymn Book,’ 
and himself translated into Welsh Eaber’s 
* Good Friday Hymns ’ and ‘ Adeste Eideles.* 

[For Doan Lewis see Western Mail (OardifI), 
25 Nov. lOOX ; North Wales Chronicle 
(Bangor), 30 Nov. ; Church Times, 29 Nov. 
1901 ; T. R. Roberts, Eminent Welshmen 
(1908), p. 300. iSeo also Welsh articles in V 
Genincn for March 1902, p. 37, and March 1903, 
p. 23, and (with portrait) in Yr Haul, 1902, 
p. 3 ; private information.) D. Ll. T. 


LEWIS, Sir GEORGE HENRY, first 
baronet (18.33-1911), solicitor, second son 
ill a family of four sons and four daughters 
of James Graham Lewis, solicitor (1804-73), 
by his Avile Harriot, daughter of Henry 
Davis of London, was born on 21 April 
1833 at 10 Kly Place, Holborn, where, after 
the fashion of the day, his father resided over 
the offices of his firm. Educated at a privat e 
Jewish school at Edmonton and at Univer- 
sity College, London, Lewis Avas artich'd 
to his father in 1851 and was admitted a 
solicitor in the spring of 1856, joining 
the firm of Lewis & Lewis, Avhich his 
father had fomidcd and in Avhich the only 
other partner was his uncle, George Lewis. 
Their business, which strongly resembled 
in many Avays that of Mr. daggers as de- 
scribed by Dickens in ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
dealt largely ivith criminal matters, with 
insolvency, and with civil litigation arising 
out of fraud, barratry, and the like, and 
the firm was largely employed by members 
of the theatrical profession. Besides the 
general work of the office the younger 
George Lewis gained experience in advocacy 
by constant practice in the police courts, 
lie showed remarkable ability and acute- 
ness at the Mansion House in Jan. 1869 
on behalf of the prosecutor, Dr.^.Thorn of 
the Canadian bar, who brought charges of 
fraud against the directors of the bank- 
rupt firm Ovorend, Gurney & Co. ; but his 
popular reputation was first established in 
July 1876 in connection with the so-called 
BaUiam mystery [see under Gully, 
James Manby], where at the coroner’s 
inquest ho represented the relatives 
of Mr. Charles Bravo, whose death 
was tha subject of the inquiry. His 
I searching and relentless cross-examination, 
which for the first time made clear the 
relationship of the various parties in the 
drama, though it failed to fix the guilt on 
any of the persons involved, brought him . 
much notoriety and was the cause of a 
substantial increase in the business of the 
firm. 

Gradually he obtained what Avas for 
more than a quarter of a century the prac- 
tical monopoly of those cases where the 
seamy side of society is uAvciled, and 
where the sins and follies of the w^ealthy 
classes tlireatcn exposure and disaster. 
Ho was the refuge, with fine impartiality, 
of the guilty and the innocent, of the wrong- 
doer and of the oppressed. But tliough he 
was employed on one side or the other in 
almost every cause c6Ubre which was 
tried in London for five-and-thirty years, 
the bulk of his practice lay in the cases 
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■wliich by adroit handlitif' he kept out of 
court, laF\r(.ly- to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. I [0 possessed an unrivalleil know- 
ledge of tlic past records of the criminals 
find adveiitturera of botli sexes, not only in 
England ;i,nd on the continent of Euroix\ 
but in tlu* UniUxl States, which was 
]K*culiarly s(Tviceablo to him and to his 
clients in resisting attemj)ts at cons|)iracy 
and blaelvinail. Ft has been said of liim 
that ‘ hf‘ was not so much a lawyer 
as a shn wd ymvate inquiry agent; auda- 
cious, jFlaying the game often in defiance 
of the rules, and relying on his audacity 
to carry him through.* ‘For a trial,’ wTote 
Mr. Smalley, who knew him well, ‘he 
prepared with a thoroughness which left 
no opening for surprise. Ho had methods 
of investigation whicli were his owni, and 
intuitions beside which the rather mechani- 
cal processes of Sherlock Holmes seemed 
tho efforts of beginner.* These qualities 
were never more conspicuously exhibited 
than in the proceedings before the Parnell 
commission in 1888-9, « where he repre- 
sented tho majority of the incriminated 
nationalists, and where he laid tho train 
which resulted in the exposure of the 
forgeries of Richard Pigott [q. v.]. 

Lewis’s extraordinary memory for detail 
enabled him to reduce written notes to 
a minimum, and some time before his 
death he declared ' that he had destroyetl 
all record of his strange experiences. It 
was impossible to lead such a life without 
incurring much fierce resentment, and 
tho causes ho championed were not 
always those of right and justice ; but ho 
was tho author of many acts of great 
kindness and generosity, and he was a 
staunch and loyal friend. Wealthy and 
hospitable, ho was a familiar figure in tho 
artistic and theatrical world, and there 
was no phasd of society with which his 
professional experience had not, at one , 
time or another, brought him into touch. 
Though a .Jew by birth, a fact of which ho . 
was conspicuously proud, and having . 
enjoyed few advantages os a young man, ' 
George Jjowis became a familiar figure in 
very exaked circles and was one of those i 
admitted to the intimacy of King Edward 
VII, by whom ho was made a Companion 
of the Victorian Order in 1905. In 1892 , 
he was knighted, in recognition, it was * 
supposed, of his services in connection with . 
the Parnell commission. On the coronation 
of King Edward VII in 1902 he obtained 
a baronetcy. 

In the later years of his life Lewis ; 
was active in promoting certain much- ' 


needed reforms in the criminal law. He 
was a strong advocate of tin' Prisoners’ 
Evidt'iice Act of 1898, by which prisoners 
and fJieir wives were made competent wit- 
nesses in criminal as W(*ll as in civil cas(‘s, 
as well as of tho court of criminal appeal 
created in 1908. His ])ractice hful mado 
him iwxpiainted with <>very ])hase of con- 
jugal iiiihaj)pinoss, and In^ proved a highly 
illuminating witness before tho royal 
commission appointed in 1909 to inquire 
into tho working of tho divorce laws. H(» 
argued in favour of ecpial rights for both 
s(‘xcs, of tho eheapening of procedure, and of 
tho establishment of local divorce courts. 
He contributed also to the movement 
which led b) tho Monoylendcrs Act of 
1900, intended to put a curb upon usurious 
extortion. 

Lewis died, aftm* a prolonged illness, at 
his house in Portland Place, on 7 Dec. 
1911, and was buried at tho Jewish 
cemetery, Willesdoii; ho luul done very 
little professional work for some years 
before his death. He was married twice: 
(1) in 1863 to Victorino, daughter of Philip 
Kann of Frankfort-on-Maine ; she died in 
1865, leaving a daughter; (2) in 1807 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ferdinand Eborstadt 
of Mannheim, by whom ho had two (!augh- 
tors and one son, George Janies Graham, 
who succeeded him in tho baronetcy and 
08 head of the firm of Lewis & Ijowis. A 
portrait in oils by John S. Sargent, R.A., 
was exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 
1896. A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy* ap- 
peared in ‘ Vanity Fair * in 1896. ♦ 

[Tho Times, 8 IXu;. 1911 ; the New York 
: Daily Tribune, 31 Dec. 1911 (article by George 
: W. Smalley) ; llurke’s Jlaronetago ; private 
; information.] .J. B. A. 

I LEWIS, JOHN TRAVERS (182,5-1901), 

I archbishop of Ontario, born on 20 June 1825, ' 

! at Garrycloyne Ciistle, (kirk, the seat of his 
great-uncle on tho mother’s side, John 
Travers, was son of John Lewis, M. A., curate 
of St. Ann’s, Shandon, Cork, of Welsh de- 
scent, by his wife Rebecca Olivia, daughter of 
John Lawless of Kilcrono. Cloyne. Educated 
at Hambin and Porter’s School, Cork, ho 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, winning 
the first Hebrew prize, and graduating 
B.A. in 1848 as senior modtiratxir and gold 
medallist in ethics and logic. Ordained 
deacon in 1848, and priest in 1849, he 
visited (’anada in tho latter year and 
settled there for life. Ho first received 
charge of tho mission at West Hawkosbury 
in the Ottawa Valley. In 18.54 he was 
apjxnnted to the rectory of St. Peter’s, 
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Brockvillo ; and on 13 Jiino 1861 wjih 
cleotod first bishop of the now diocoso of 
Ontario. He was af^tho time the youngest 
bishop in the whole Anglican church, and 
the last in Oanada to bo created by royal 
U‘tt(Ts patent. In 1893 ho u as elected by 
the house of bishops to the office of metro- 
politan of the eecl(*siastical province of 
Canmla, and in 1864 to the dignity of arch- 
bishop of Ontario. 

In 1861, in his first address as bishop of 
Ontario, he advocated the incorporation of 
a synod board to manage the funds and 
ilireot tlu5 mission work of the diocese, a 
system since adopted tliroughout the 
Dominion. In his juldress of 1864 he 
spoke in favour of a national council of 
representative's h^r the whole Anglican 
church, to affirm the catholic d<jctrines. 
At the meeting of the jirovincial synod in 
1865 he moved .an address to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in behalf of the pro- 
posc^d council. He then visited England 
and urged acceptance of the scheme, .and 
• the result was the first Lambeth conference 
of 1^07. At the same time his steady 
interest in scientific questions led him to 
be the original promott'r of the first meeting 
of the British Associafi<m in Can«ada, held 
af. Montreal 1884. He wtis author of some 
published sermons and contributor to 
religious periodicals in Canada and England. 

Ij<'\vis was nuule hon. D.D. of Oxford 
(1897), hon. LL.D. of Dublin, and hon. 
I).C.L. by Trinity University, Toronto, and 
by Bishop’s College University, Jx>nnoxville. 
41 In 1885 the governor-general of Canada 
presented him with the memorial medal of 
the confederation of the provinces in 
acknowledgment of his ‘ important services 
■ in the cause of literature and science.’ 
He died at sea in the Atlantic on his way 
from Canada to England on 6 May 1901, and 
’ wiis buried at Hawkhurst, Kent. An altar 
was erected to his memory in the cathedral, 
Kingston, Ontario. A painted portrait of 
Lewis is in ywssession of his widow; two 
pastels in colours are owned by his eldest 
son. 

Lewis twice married : (1) on 22 July 1851, 
Annie Henrietta Margaret, daughter of 
.the hon. Henry Sherwood, Q.C., successively 
solicitor-general and attorney-general for 
Upper Canada ; she died on 28 July 1886, 
leaving six children, the eldest of whom, 
John Travers Lewis, K.C., is chan- 
cellor of th8 diocese of Ottawa; (2) on 
20 Eeb. 1889, Ada Maria, d»aughter of Evan 
Leigh, -C.E., of Manchester. Lewis’s second 
wife, by wffiom he had no issue, was well 
known before her marriage for her ipious 


wa)rks in Frances, wfficro she founded the 
British and American homes for young 
women and children in J’aris and built 
Christ Church at Neuilly-sur-M.arne. 

j Brivnte information ; Kiugjf^on Daily 
Whig, 7 'May 1901; Morgim’s Canadian. Mon 
and Woinoii of the Time, ISOS.J W. S. .1. 

LEWIS, RICHARD (1 821-1905), 
bishop of LkandfafT, second son of John 
Lewis (tl. 1 834), barristor-a.t-l.aw\ of Henlian 
in the parish of Llanddewi Velfrey, Pem- 
brokeshire, by his first wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Charles P«)yer (Jalleii of (j!rf)ve, Narberth, 
in the same county, was born at Henlian 
on 27 March 1821. His f. at her was a pro- 
minent supporter of the rciorm bill of 1832 
(cf. NicinoLAS, Annals of County Families, 
901). An ancestor had married into the 
family of Col. John Poyor fq. v.], whose 
estate of Crove, with that of HcnlLari .and 
Molloston amounting together to 3500 
acres, p<asscd to the bishop on the death 
of his only brother, John Lennox Cn’ffith 
Poyer I^ewis (181^1886), a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn and high slicritf of C^armar- 
tlienshiro for 1867. 

Educated at the grammar school of 
Haverfordwest and at Bromsgrovc school 
(Fob. 1835 to 1839), ho matriculated at 
Worcester College, Oxford, 18 June 1839, 
being Cookes scholar 1839-43. Owing 
to ill-hcalth, he gniduated B.A. in 1843 
in the ‘ pass ’ examination with an 
honorary fourth class. He then travelled 
for two years with his brotner through 
central and south-eastern Europe, Egypt, 
as far as the second cataract, and, 
crossing the desert, through Palestine, 
Asia Miuor, and Greece. Ho was ordained 
deacon in 1844 and priest in *1846 by the 
bishop of Oxford. After serving a curacy 
at Denchworth near Wantage he was on 
17 Sept. 1847 presented ^ his grand- 
father to the vicarage of Amrotli, Pem- 
brokeshire, a Poyer living of which 
he afterwardsi^ became patron. This 
he relinquished for a curacy at Flaxley, 
Gloucestershire, and iA 1851 he was preferred 
by the lord chancellor to the rectory of 
Lampeter Velfry, a* purely agricultural 
parish, with a Welsh-speaking population 
of ahout^. 1000, adjoining his native place « 
and comprising a part of the family estate. 
Bishop Thirlwall refused to institute him, 
on the ground of his inadequate knowledge 
of Welsh, but an appeal to the archbishop 
was decided in his favour (23 June 18.52) 
(Dean Roberts of Banoor in Y Oenineuy 
January 1906). He became rural dean of 
Lower Carmarthen in the same year. 
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JEo catceLised^tho seliolars in IIkj Siintlay the biHliop in 1901 (to eoinineniorato the 
sehool cyt ry Sunday, and the mimhor of > iiim‘UH‘ntli century) proved disappointinp ; 
communic.mts rust? from lifteni in 1851 to i only some tenth of tliat sum \vas ri'aliscd. 
one Imndjed and l^n in 1883 (see his 7t]i ’ During his episcopate he confirmed 83,844 
Visitation Charge, 1903). III? wasprebendary ' eaiulidates. some 30 new jiarishes wert'. 
( if Caerlarehell in St. David’s Cathedral from • formed,, 100 new ejmrehes built or ivbuilt, 
1867 to 1S75, archdeacon of St. .David’s, j and 130 restored. 

preliendaiy of Mydrim, and chaplain t«) the i One of the earliest acts of the bishop 
bishop (ILisil Jones) from 1875 to 188.3, the ! M’tis to establish an annual Dioei'san Con- 


archdeaconry, which was pro hoc pica in the 
gift of the crown, being conferred on him by ! 
the priim; minister, Disraeli. He was ex- 
ceptionally active throughout his arch- 


ference, which hrst met in October 1884. 
His iuldress(\s at these ccuiferonccs and 
even his visitation charges were mainly 
devoU^l either to administrative matters 


(h^aconry, but lie was scarcely knowai • or to a spirited dtifcnce of the chureli and 
outside before the Church Congress held j its property, including exposure of what ho 


at 8A\ansea in 1870, when as chairman of 
tlie subjects committee and of one of the 
])ublic meetings he gave an impression of 
t act and judgment ( Dean Roberts, he. cil.). 
On llio advice of Dean Vaughan and Dean 
Allen (of 8t, David’s) ho accepted in Jan. 
1883, witli some hesitation, when sixty-tw'o 
years old, and with little experience of urban 
or industrial conditions, Gladstone’s offer 
of the see of Llanda/T, which had not been 
held by a Welshman since 1675. lie was 
consecrated on 25 April 1883 at St. Paul’s 
(■athcdral by Archbishop Benson — it being 


rcgartled as unfair treatment of its 
schools. A broad churchman, he pursued 
a policy of tolc^ration in matters of ritual, 
and secured the obedience of clergy who 
inclined to ritualist excesses. 

After the death of William Basil Jones 
fq. V. iSuppl. IJ in 1897, he, as senior 
\Velsh bishop, was frequently consulted 
by tlio primate on questipns relating to 
Wales, osjN)cially as to education. Ho 
refused to countenance any compromiae 
on the question of church schools (Sou^A 
ircA'/eru Daily Nexvs^ 28 Feb. and 29 April 


his first consecration —was enthroned on I 1903); with much ivluctaiice be met ibo 
1 May, and soon afterwards received ! teachers’ rt‘j)resc‘ntaDVes in an aboitivo 


the degree of D.D. from Oxford by j conference at Llandaff on h 

f II ^ 


1 t> .* ■ t. • , 1 unn*'!'-'* fn>m mi 

.» ue Church Extension Society founded hy j or disincJiiiation, to (aJii* 

admimstiHUon of the 

III 18o0 had practically exhausted all ita ” "" 

tunded capital before the end of 1883. 

After ^siting every parish in the dioci^se 
and after realising the deficient provision 
in the industrial districts, Lewis inaugurated 
the Bishop of Llandaft’s Fund for the 
erection of mexpen; ive churches in populous 
(hstricts, and for the support of additional 


stress o/ work 
any pm in 
. -- — SoutJi W$km 

university Coilegie* To Jiim wan 

I j'* the cstAbiithiaeiiL ' 

ms dioceae, of * tbeoloaoel “ 

MichAor.) for the 
[ of can^datee tor orderS^^ 

Lewis was pMrideat of the cinD^i 

ikiiu lor viio support ot additionft.1 1 ill 1880, spohe e4 the! 

curates. Starting the ^ 

contribution of lOOOl. (to whioJT latcrl *““****8 

ho added 1000 Sasl r M London 

60,0001., of which 20,0001. ’was raised within ' elso prerid^ over a 

a ywr, and the total routed before his 
death was 00,166i. 18«. M;^whioh27.0eu. 



^ J rto building grants 

and 2J,232i. in grants for the stipends of 
mira^. In 1897 he started a Poor Benefice 
Fund, which has since been affiliated to the 
^ Queen Victoria Clergy Pension Fund. In 
1898 he established a diocesan Sunday, on 
which collections should bo mode ihnmgh- 
out the diocese for the four chief diocesan 
funds, namely, the two already nicniioncxl 
and those of the Church Buil&ng Society 
(established by Ollivant in 1845) and the 
Churoh Schools Association. A million 
shilling thank-offering fund, opened by 


oommt^ of tto Lambeth Gonfeienoe of 
^7 wmoh oonaideredthe careot enugrants. 
He look his seat in the House of Xiords on 
Apnl 1885. He attended rarely, but 
uniformly voted on the conservative 
side. 

Somewliat lacking in Bymjjathy with 
modem Welsh nationaliam, he took little 
part in any Welsh niovonient nnvonnv^tod 
with tlie churcJi, but was keenly alive to 
the necessity of utilifdng the Wvhh language 
in the services of the church and alao for 
cliuruh defence. lie insisted on Welsh- 
sfieakirig clergy serving parishes where 
Welsh was spoken, and declined to institute 
patrons’ nominees who could not speak 
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WeLsh. Tho exercise of such discretion on 
his part was upheld in the law courts (Law 
Reports, 20 Q.B.D. 460 ; 58 Law Times, 
812). 

The bishop died at LbindafF on 24 Jan. 
1005, and was buried at Llanddow'i Volfrey. 
Ho preserved liis physical vigour till near 
tho end. A life-size gilt-bronze statue, in 
ecclesiastical robt«, by (Sir) W. Ooacombo 
John, R.A., was erected in tho cathedral, 
b('irig unveiled on behalf of the subscribers 
by Viscount Tredegar on 17 Doc. 1908. A 
portrai tin the Palace, Lhindaff, by Mr. A. S. 
Cope, R.A., was pn*scntrd on tho twenty- 
lirsl anniversary of his accession to the see 
(3 Nov. 1991). 

In April 1847, wliile a curate at Dench- 
worth, l-jcwis married Goorgiana King, 
daughter of Major John Txnvis of tho Hon. 
East India Company. She died at Llandaff 
on 24 Feb. 1895. Their only child, Arthur 
Griffith Poycr TjCUIs (1848-1909), educated 
at Eton and University College, Oxford, 
whore ho rowed, in tho university boatraoe 
of 1870, was calh'd to tho bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 17 Nov. 1873, and joined tho South 
Wales circuit. He was n^gistrar i o tho diocese 
of Llandaff from January 1 885 to April 1898, 
soert^tary to the bishop from 1897 to 1908, and 
chancellor of tho diocosos of Llandaff and 
St. David’s (1908-9). Ho wiis also recorder 
of Carmartlum (1890-1905), stipendiary 
magistrate for Pontypridd from July 1905, 
ami chairman of the quarter sessions of 
Haverfordwest from 1907 and of Carmar- 
l-henshirc from 1908 (Fosteh’s Mm at 
the Bar ; Who's Who, 1909 ; Western Mail, 
6 May 1909). 

[South Wales Dfiily News and Western Mail 
(Cardiff) of 25 Jan. 1905 and a Wtdsh article in 
Y Ccniiien (Carnarvon) for January 1900 by tho 
Dean of Bangor give the fullest and most reliable 
account of Bishop Lewis. 8eo also articles 
by Mr. J. E. Ollivant in tJio Llandaff diocesan 
magazino for March 1905 and in Guardian 
1 F<ib. 1905 ; Fo.stor’s Alumni Oxon. ; Dis- 
tinguished Churchmen (1902), by Charles H. 
Dant. The primary authorities for tho 
bishop’s opisco})al work are the reports of tho 
Llandaff Diocosan Conforonce from 1884 on 
(notably tliat for 1004, containing lus own 
roviow of tho progress made), and his visita- 
tion oharges (both published at Cardiff), and 
also, from I^roh 1899 on, tho Llandaff 
diocesan magazine, each number of which 
gives inter alia a list of the public engage- 
ments fulfilled by the bishop in tho proco- 
ding quarter. A summarised account of Dr. 
Lewis’s opiscopacy was given by his successor 
(Dr. llugnos) to the Welsh Church Commission 
¥ on 11 June 1908 (Minutes of Evidence, book 
iii. pp. 611 et seq.] D. Ll. T. 


LIDDERD ALE, V' fLLTAM (18.32- 
1902), governor of tho Bank of England, 
bom at St. Petersburg on 16 July 1832, 
was second of the ^\k sons of John 
Liddcrdale, a Russia merchant, by his 
wife Ann Morgan. When ten years old 
he was brought to England, and after 
education at a private scliool at Birkenhead 
he began his commercial career in 1847 
in the office of Heath and Co., Russia 
mcrcliants of Liverpool. Ho next beoamo 
cashier to Rathbonc Bros, and Co. of 
Liverpool, representing that firm in N(^w 
York from 1857 to 18t>3. Becoming a 
partner in 1864, he started the Rath bones’ 
London house, and his busine.ss ability 
quickly brought him to the front rank 
of London merchants. Ho became a 
director of the Bank of England in 1870, 
doymty-govemor in 1887. and governor in 
1889. 

During Lidderdale’.s do]nity-govornor- 
ship effect was given by tho bank to tho 
reduction of the interest on llio national 
debt, in accordance with the National Debt 
Conversion Act pas.scd in 1888, by George 
Joachim Goschon [q. v. Snppl. II], the 
chancellor of tho exchc(|uer. During his 
second year of office as governor Liddcrdale 
was faced by the gravest responsibility. The 
money market had been for some months in 
an unsettled state owing to’tho largo drain of 
gold to foreign parts, especially to South 
America. On Friday, 7 Nov. 1890, the 
bank rate was suddenly raised to 6 per cent. 
On tho following day Liddcrdale was in- 
formed that tho great accepting house of 
Baring Bros, was in need of assistance 
being called upon to meet certain commit- 
ments in respect of the Buenos Ayres 
harbour and water works. Their liabilities 
were 22,000,000/., against which were 
liquid assets immediately available of 

15.000. 000/., whilst the personal estates 
of tho partners were valued at about 

11.000. 000/. Liddcrdale immediately con- 
sulted not only bis fellow directors but the 
leading bankers and merchants. By tho 
following Wednesday afternoon he hod 
purchas^ 1,500,000/. of gold from Russia 
and borrowed 3,000,000/. from France. 
On Thursday, 14 Nov., Messrs. Baring 
laid a statement of their affairs before the 
directors; on Friday Lidderdale placed 
the British government in full possession 
of the facts of the coming emergency and 
of the steps taken and proposed to be taken 
to meet it. On the same afternoon a 
guarantee fund was opened at the bank, and 
by noon the next day a subscription of 

16.000. 0802. had been secured, and he was 
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able to an nounco to the public that the 
situation v. as saved. 

Tlie bank, supported by the chief juint- 
stock banks, discount hoiises, and a few 
leadiii;^' fiiiiis, undertook the litpiidalioh 
of Messrs. Baring’s alTairs by means of a 
com mitt e(‘ to last for three* (ev»*ntually 
extended lo four years, during which it 
was ho])ed that the whole of tlio linn’s 
assets would h(? satisfactorily realis(‘d. Jn 
his dealing witli tlic inevitable dilUeiiUies 
of the li<iiiidatiou, JJdd(*rdale, by Ins firm 
action, still further increased tlie (‘oiitidence 
of the (Mty in bis linaneial leadership. 

At tJie close of liiis alarming crisis, which 
tJui eouniry had hardly time to realise 
bedore it disaj)peared, the services of 
liidderdale and his fellow directors reeei\a‘J 
marked public recognition. On 110 Dee. 
18tM) a commit toe from the Stock Exchange? 
presented the governor and directors with 
an ajipreciative address. Qji 27 Feb. 1801 
Liddi'i-dale was presented with the honorary 
friH'dom of tlie Grocers’ Comi^any. On 
6 May Jie was admitted to (he honorary 
freedom of the City of London; at tlie 
bamiuct in his honour wdiicli followed at 
the Mansion Hou^c, Lidderdale insisted 
that the maintenance of a sufficient 
reserve for national wants w’as tlio concern 
not only of the Ikink of England, hut of 
all the banks of the country, ilo was made 
a privy c(.)uncillor on 30 May 1891, 
Lidderdale was continued in ollice as 
govenioi* for a year beyond the usual term, 
so that he might bring to a conclusion 
negotiations with the government for 
• changes in the management of the bank, 
whicli eventually took shape in the Bank 
Act of 27 Juno 1892. To his personal 
investigation of the details was largely 
due the judgment of the House of Lords on 
5 March 1891 (rcversijig the decision of the 
lower courts), in the intricate case, Vagliano 
Bros, versus the Bank of England. TJiercby 
the bank was iinally relieved, after three 
years’ litigation, of a claim to pay the 
plaintill's a sum of 71,500/. whicli a clerk 
of thoira liad fraudulently draAvn from the 
.firm’s account at the Bank of England in 
1888. The result was warmly welcomed by 
the banking interest. 

Lidderdale, who became a commissioner 
of the Patriotic Fund in 1893, and held 
(among *other financial offices) the presi- 
^noy of the council of the Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders, died on 26 Juno 
1902 at 55 Montagu vSquare, London, W., 
and was buried at Winkfield, near Windsor. 
Ho married in 1868 Mary Martha, elder 
daughter of Wadswortn Dawson Busk of 
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Winkfield, Berkshm* (formerly of St. Peters- 
burg), by his wife Elizabeth Thieleke ; 
<»f his eiglit eliildrt'ii four s(»ns and tJireo 
daughters survived him. 

|.loiirn. Inst, of Bankers, xxiii. 400-3 ; 
.losfph Burn, Slock KxiTiangt* Investments 
in 'I'hcoiy and ITacficc, 1000, pp. r)l-7; 
Ailhiir l>. Elliot. Life of Visj'oiint (Joseheii, 
BMl, ii. 11)0-75, 283 4; J\h‘n and \Vonu*ii 
of the 'rime, 1800; Men of JVotc in Finaiieo 
and Commoree. l0tK)-l, ]). 130; 'Fhe 'rimes, 
27 .lime and 23 .July 1002 ; (’i(y Tn'ss, 0 and 
0 .May ISOI; j)rivate ijiformalion. ‘ (’. \V'. 

LINDSAY, JAM FS GAVLV (18:15-1903), 
colonel B.E., born on 21 Oct. 1835, w’as 
younger son of Colonel Martin Lindsay, 
(\H. of Dowhill, CO. i^uidondeiTv* who 
coinmandcd the 78tli Jiigblanders. 

Fdiiealed at Addiseomla? from 18.52 («> 
1854, hcol)tain(‘daeommissioiiintb(? :\Ia(lras 
engineers, iH'eoming sc'coiul lieutenant on 
9 Dec. 1854 and Ib'ulenant on 27 April 1 858. 
lie served in the Indian Mutiny campaign 
in 1858 under Sir (ieorgo ‘AVIiitlock, and 
was present at tiu* alTairs of Jheejung and 
Kabrai. the battle* of Banda, and the relief 
of Kirwi. Ho was in the reserve at (lie 
storming of the heights of Piinwarrce and 
rt'ceived the medal and elasp. Ho was made 
second captain on 29 June IHO:!. Snbse- 
(picntly lie (*nler*(?d the raihvay depart inoiit 
as deputy consulling engineer, and in April 
1870 he was a])point(‘d e>;(?milivo engineer 
of the first grade for 1 he railw.iy surv(‘y of 
Mysore. In 1872 he undertook as (“ngin(‘(‘r- 
iii-ehief the coiLslruclion of the Northern 
Bengal railway. His atlmiriist nit ivo eapaeity 
w'as se(?n to advantage, during the Bengal 
famine of 1873-4, when lu? t‘mployod on 
publie wt)rks largo riuiubers who were out rif 
w'ork owing to (ho failure of (lie crops. Ho 
was promoted captain on 30 .July I87J ; 
major on 5 July 1872; licut.-colon<*i on 
31 Dec. 1878 ; and colonel on 31 Dee. 1882. 

During the s(!eond Afgliaii war in 1879- 
1880 he showed his organising power by 
building for military pur|K)ses the Sukkur- 
Sibi railway, of wdiich ho w'as origineer- 
in-chief. It was constructed in three 
months and opened for traffic on 27 Jan. 
1880. He also started the Hamai and 
Gulistan-Karez sections of the Kandahar* 
railway. Afterwards ho took pirt in the 
march from Quetta to the relief of Kandahar 
with tho force under Major-general Sir 
RoWt Pha.yre [q. v. Suppl. I] and in the 
destruction" of the towers of Abu-^ Saiad 
Khan’s fort (cf. Lond, Gaa. 25 Jan. 1881 ). 
He again received tho medal. 

Returning from the frontier at the close 

BE 
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fjf th(‘ war, ho became chief engineer of the 
8oiitlierri Mahtatta railway in 1881, and by 
exercise of his great organising powin’s and 
by his gift of obtaining the devoted services 
of his stall he iinished the railway in 1891. 
The lino proved of great service in amelio- 
rating distress during the subsequent 
famines. Meanwhihiin 1885, when Russian 
intrigues had caused unrest on the north- 
west frontier, ho as eiigineer-in-chief made 
arrangements for carrying out tlio rail- 
road from Sibi u]) the Bolan towards Quetta. 
Incapacitated by I)reakiiig liis arm, ho 
retired fi-om tlie service in 1891 before the , 
completion of this line. On returning home 
ho became do})uty chairman of the Southeni 
Mahratta railway and in 1896 chairman. 

Lindsay, an able and trusted oflicor, was 
a leader of railway work in India, his name 
being identified willi the establishment of the 
ICorlh Bengal State railway, tlie Southern 
Maliratta, the Kuk-Sibi and Rolan rail- 
ways. Ilis intiiienee over those who worked 
with liini cnu^bled him to cany out line 
work j'apidly,. He died on board the P. & O. 
st(*amship Caledonia near Adcui on 1 9 Dec. 
1903 on his way to Rombay, where he 
liad intended to visit railway works witli 
which he was associated. He was twice 
married, but left no issue. Roth his wives 
predeceased liim. 

[Royal Engineers Journal, Peb. 1901 ; Engi- 
neer, I Jan. 1904; The 'rimes, 23 Dec. 1903; 
Oilicial and Hart’s Army Lists ; H. R. Hanna’s 
8ccond Afghan War, vol. iii. 1910.J H. M. V. 

LINDSAY, afterwards LOYD-LIND- 
SAY, ROBERT JAMES, Baeon Wantage 
(1832-1901), soldier and politician, was 
younger son of General James Lindsay 
of the Grenadier guards, a cadet of the 
family of wliich the earls of Crawford 
are the head, ilis motlier ^vas Amic, 
eldest cliHd of Sir Coutts Trott<jr, banker 
and first baronet. His elder brother. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay (6. 1824), inherited in 
1837 the baronetcy of his maternal grand- 
father, Sir Coutts Trotter. Of two sisters, 
the elder, Margaret, mariied her cousin, 
Aloxamicr William Crawford Lindsay, 25th 
carl of Crawford [q. v.] ; the younger, Mary 
Anne, married Robert Stayncr-Holford, of 
Westonbirt, Gloucestershire. 

Bom on 16 April 1832, Robert James 
Lindsay was educated at Eton, and in 1850 
received a commission in the Scots guards, 
then the Scots fusilier guards. Ordered to 
the Cdmea with his regiment in Fob. 1854, he 
oarried the queen’s colour at the battle of the 
Ama as senior subaltern, and distinguished 
himself by helping to raUy the regiment, 


wliich had been thrown into momentary 
confusion by a mistaken order ; for this 
service he was thanked next morning on 
mrade by the Duke of Cambridge. Ho 
payed a conspicuous part at Inkcrman in 
command of his company, and in the early 
spring of 1855 he was appointed A.D.C. to 
General Sir Jame^ Simpson [q. v.], which 
position he vacated in August of the same 
year to take up the adjutancy of his 
regiment. On the return of the British troops 
from the Crimea in July 185(i lie received a 
brevet majority and was made musketry 
insimetor in the recently created school at 
Hythe. On 24 Feb. 1857 ho was gazetted 
to the Victoria Cross, with a double recom- 
mendation for his services at Alma and 
Inkcrman, and he received this decoration- 
from Queen Victoria on 27 June. Early in 
1858 he was ajipoinicd equerry •in the 
household of Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales, whicli was then constituted for 
the fiist time. On 17 Nov. 1858 he was 
manied to Harriet Sarah, only surviving 
cliild and heiress of Samuel Jones Loyd, 
Baron Overstonc [q. v.], and lie assumed 
the name of Loyd-Lindsay. 

In 1859 ho retired from the army with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and devoted 
liimself to the management and embellish- 
ment of the estate of Lookingo near Wantage 
in Berkshire, which had been settled on him 
and his wife by ^rd Overstone. Ixiyd- 
Lindsay was one of the pioneers of the 
volunteer movement, and took a main part 
in tlie raising of the Berkshire corps, of 
wliich ho was made colonel commandant 
in 1860, and on the reorganisation of the^ 
force in 1888 he became brigadier-general of 
the home counties brigade. Ho also held 
the commtind, by special request of the 
Prince of Wales, from 1866 to 1881, of the 
Honourable Artillery Company. From Uio 
first he was a strong advocate of the 
institution of bodies of mounted infantry 
among the volunteers, ahd liis enthusiasm 
for rilj(‘ shooting is commemorated by the 
Loyd-Lindsay prize, which he founded, 
and which is annually competed for at 
Bisley, In 1865 he entered tlie House of* 
Commons as conservative member for 
Berksliire, and he retained liis seat until 
his elevation to the peerage in 1885 ; he 
held the office of financial sccretaijy to the 
war office from August 1877 to the fall of 
Lord Beaconsficld’s government in Apm 
1880. On the outbreak of the IVanoo- 
Prussian war a letter from Loyd-Lindsay in 
‘The Times* of 22 July 1870 led to the 
formation of the ]^^tional .Society for Aid 
to the Sick and Wounded, whicli developed 
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into the Red Cross Aid Society. Of that 
body he was chairman from the first, and 
ho visited in this capacity the scene of the 
war in France, being received at the 
Prussian headquarters at Versailles, and 
penetrating into besieged Paris. In July 
1876, os commissioner of the society, he 
was present during the campaign between 
Turkey and Servia, and his private letters 
from the front to his father-in-law attracted 
the attention of Lord Bcaconsficld. In the 
spring of 1900 he was with difficulty pre- 
vented, though the hand of death was 
visibly upon him, from sailing for South 
Africa to direct tlie operations of the Red 
Cross Aid Society during the Boer war. In 
1881 he was made K.C.B. on the occasion 
^f the ‘ coming of age ’ of the volunteer 
force, and ho was raised to the peerage in 
July 1885 uiid(‘r the title of Baron Wantage 
of Lockinge, becoming lord-lieutenant of 
B(5rksliire in the same year. In 1801 ho 
was chosen by the secretary for war, 
Edward Stanhope 1 q. v.], to preside over a 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
length and conditions of service in the 
army, the recommendations of wliich were 
the source of some much-needed ameliora- 
tions in the lot of the private soldier. In 
1802 J^rd Wantage succeeded the duke of 
Clarence as provincial grand master of the 
i roemasons of Berkshire. 

The death of Lord Overstone in 1888 
placed a princely fortune at the disposal of 
I^rd Wantage and his wife. The owner of 
large estates in Berksliire alhd Northampton- 
shire, ho became one of the leading agri- 
culturists in^tlio country, devoting special 
attention '^to^ the breeding of sliiro horses 
and pi'digree cattle. A man of lofty 
personal character, he cherished a strong 
sense qt the duties and responsibilities 
attendant upon wealth and high station. 
Ue was a generous and discriminating 
patron of art, and assisted by his wife's 
judgment added largely to the lino collection 
of pictures formed by Lord Overstone. He 
was one of the fouq^lers and chief sup- 
*porters of the Reading University College, 
which since his death hp benefited largely 
by the munificence of Lady Wantage. He 
died at^ Lockinge Pai’k, Wantage, and was 
buried at Ardmgton, after a long illness, 
on 10 June4l001 ; theft was no issue of the 
marriage, and the title became extinct. 

Wantage was of singularly fine presence, 
and his massive head and refined features 
served more than one artist as models for 
King Arthqr and the ideal ‘ Happy Warrior ’ ; 
he was frequently pamted, the best portraits^ 
being respectively by Mr.W. W. Oulcss, R. A./‘ 
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now at Lockinge, and by Sir William Rieh- 
luoiid, R.A., pamted in 1899, liow at Carlton 
Gardens. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy * 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1876. 

[Mejnoir of Lord IV^antago by Harriot I^ady 
Wantage, 1907 ; Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1902; 
Spectator, 4 Jan. 1908; private information.] 

J. B. A. 

LINGEN, Sir RALPH ROBERT 
WHEELER, Baron Linqen (1819-1905), 
civil servant, born in Birmingham on 
19 Feb. 1819, was only son of Tliomaa 
Lingen of the old Herefordshire family 
[see Linoen, Sib Henry] by his wife Ann, 
eldest daughter of Robert Wheeler of 
Birmingham. Lingen was sent to Bridge- 
north grammar school at the beginning of 
1831, tlie hcafl boy of the school at the 
time being Osborne Gordon [(p v.]. In 
May 1837 ho woi\ a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and went into residence in 
the same year, llis contemporaries in- 
cluded James Fraser [(p ip], afterwards 
bishop of Manchester, an old schoolfellow, 
Frederick (afterwards Archbishop) Temple 
[q, V. ISuppl. II], with wliom ho was 
brought much into contact in later 
years on educational matters, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, and Fronde. One of hia^" 
closest friends through life was Benjamin 
Jowett, wlio, writing to him in J890, spoke 
of ‘ a friendship of more than fifty years’ 
standing.’ From school Lingen brought a 
high reputation for scholarship, which was 
fully sustained at the university. In 1838 
he gained the Ireland 8ch(3lai-ship, in 1839 
the Hertford. In 1810 ho took a first class 
in the final classical scliool, and next year 
Iwcame a fellow of Balliol. In 1843 ho 
won the Latin essay, and in 1846 the Eldon 
scholarship. In 1881 he received the lion, 
degree of D.C.L., and in 1886 he was made 
hoii. fellow of his old college. Trinity. 

Lingen, wlio became a student at 
Lincoln's Inn on 4 May 1844, reatl in 
chambers until 6 May 1847, when he was 
called to the bar. Shortly aft(*rward8 
he entered the education office, then 

under a committee of the privy council, 
and in 1849, when ho was only 30 years 
old, became seorefary in succession to Sir^ 
James Kay-Shuttle worth [q. v.j, the first 
holder of the office. * This post he filled 
for twenty years, and during the creation 
of our oloruoritary education system he 
was the controlling executive force, if not 
also the virtual creator of successive codes * 
(Ann. Reg. 1905). While Lingen was 
serving under Kay-Shuttleworth, th# latter 

i.Amnir>lrA#1 him in fv»an<»Af. nf anmn 
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change, * Get it done, let the objectors 
howl * (Abbott and Campbell’s JoioeU, 

i. 186). As secretary, Liiigen acted on 
this maxim, though his strength lay perhaps 
not so much in his capacity to make changes 
as in his ability to negative claims upon 
tlie public purse. The growth of educa- 
tional expenditure led to the appointment 
in of a commission on the subject ; the 
Duke of Newcastle served as president and 
the eiKpiiry lixsted nearly three years. At 
this time Lord Granville was president of the 
council, and the vice-president, in charge of 
education, was Robert Ltme, afterwards 
Ijord Sherbrooke [q. v.]. With Lord Gran- 
ville and more especially with Lowe, 
whom at a later date ho joined at the 
treasury, Lingcn wx)rkexl with loyalty 
and in entire liarmony (Fitzma itrtce’s 
Lord Granville, i. 126 ; F^atoiiett Martin's 
Jttobvri Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, ii. 478). 
'J'he stauncli adhenaice to ‘ sound prin- 
ciples,’ with wliicli IJngcn credited Lowe, 
was equally cliaractcristic of himself, and 
he proved fearless and tenacious in the 
face of public criticism. 

The Newcastle commission, which re- 
ported in March 1861, gave a lead in the 
direction of payment by result^?, but the 
' revised code which n as first issued at the 
end of July in that year, though it did not 
come before parliament until the following 
February, went far beyond the committee’s 
rccommendationH. All assistance from state 
funds to the schools of the country was 
merged in a capitation grant depending 
uiK)n the children passing an examina- 
tion in the three U’s. Examination was, 
according to the opponents of the scheme, 
substituted for inspection. Financial con- 
siderations were paramount in Lowe’s and 
Lingeii’s minds in drawing up the revised 
code. ‘As I understand the case, you 
and I [wrote Lowe laterj viewed the three 
R’s not only or primarily as tlie exact 
amount of instruction which ought to bo 
given, but as an amount of knowledge j 
which could bo ascertained thoroughly by 
cxamLnation, and upon which we could 
safely base the parliamentary grant. It 
w^as more a financial than a literary pre- 
.ferenco . . . One great merit of the scheme, 
as it seems to me, was that it fixed a clear 
and definite limit ’ {Life of Lord Sherbrooke, 

ii. 217). Matthew Arnold rockonecl 
Lingen, while in charge of the education 
offico, as ‘ one of the best and most faithful 
of public servants, who saw with appre- 
hension the growth of school grants with 
the complication attending them, and was 
inclined to doubt whether government had 


not sufficiently done its work and the 
schools might now be trusted to go alone ’ 
(Humphrv Warj), Reign of Qaee/n Victoria, 
ii. 258). 

The publication of the coda aroused a 
storm of criticism, .among its opponents 
being the late secretary, Sir James K.ay- 
Shuttleworth ; a compromise was arrived 
at, but the authors of the scheme w^ere not 
forgiven, and on 12 April 1864 Lord Robert 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Salisbury [q. v. 
Suppl. 1 1], moved a vote of censure in the 
House of Commons on the education 
depart ment for allegexl mutilation of the 
inspectors’ reports in favour (J the views 
which the revised code had embodied. Ho 
was supported among others by W. E. 
Forster [q. v.], the motion was carri(id,« 
and Low^o resigned, demanding a com- 
mittee of inquiry, whoso report exonerated 
the education office and show’ed the 
allegations to be groundless. The attack 
w^aa clearly directed as much against 
Lingcn as against Lowe bimsclf, and it is 
t-estimony to Lingon’s power and strength 
of character that he attracted the animosity 
which is usually reserved for tlie parlia- 
mentary chiefs of a ^government depart- 
ment. ‘ If rumour does not much belie 
him,* wrote the ‘Saturday Review’ (16 
April 1864), ‘ Mr. Lingen is quite as powerful 
(as Mr. Lowe) and a good deal, more offen- 
sive. It is from Mr. Lingen that all the 
sharp snubbing replies proceed ’ (Patchett 
Martin, ii. 223). It was alleged by his 
opponents ‘ that the whole (lepartment 
over which Mr. Lo^ve and Mr. Lingen 
presided was in a state of revolt ’ (p. 221), 
which no doubt meant that Lingen uphold 
discipline and kept a strong hand on the 
public purse strings. The result of the 
committee of inquiry was necessarily to 
strengthen his position, which ht continued 
to hold till towards the end of 1869, when 
he was given the C.B. and promoted to be 
permanent secretary of tlie treasury, the 
highest post in the homo civil service. 

Gladstone was then prime minister .and 
Lowe chancellor of the exchequer. Lingen 
wiis well qualified to preside over the 
treasury under a government which carried 
almost aggressively into practice the old 
liberal doctrine of economy. He was head 
of the treasury under the first Gladstone 
government, then under Disraeli’s govem- 
nient from 1874 to 1880, and again under 
Gladstone’s government from 1880 to 1885. 
On the fall of that government he retired. 
During the conservativo tenure of office 
he hod as chancdldr of the* exchequer 
his old Oxford contemporary, »Sir Stafford 
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Northcote [q. v.], and that liis Borvices 
were appreciated by both parties in the state 
is slitnvn by iiis being given the K.C.B. in 
1878. On his retirement fh 1885 ho wtus 
raised t.o the peerage as Baron Lingcn. 

At the treasury Lingen, although ho, 
was concenit'd witli administrative control 
ratluT than with purely financial questions, 
proved hims(‘lf an enemy of growing ex- 
penditure and a vigilant guanlian of the 
public purse, who neither cared for nor 
sought popularity. Like Cliulstone, with 
whom he was largely brought into contact, 
he co?nbinod scholarship with business 
capacity, and brought principle and 
character to bear upon details in a high 
degree. Aft, or his retirement he wfus an 
alde.mian of the first Tiondon County 
(council (I8S1MJ2), and chairman of the 
finance committee, a moat important post 
in the early days of the council ; but he 
gradually withdixiw from public life in 
conseciuence of growing deafness. He died 
at his London house on 22 July 1905, 
and was buried at Bromptfin cemelery. 
In 1852 ho iiiarriod Emma, second daughter 
of Robert Hutiori, at one time M.P. for 
Dublin. She died on 27 Jan. 1908. There 
was no issue of the marriage, and the 
peerage became extinct on Lingen’s death. 

[A\ithoritics cited ; The Times 24 July 1905 ; 
Osi)onui Cordon, a memoir with a selection 

his writings, edited by (hso. Marshall, M.A., 
witli sk(4/(h c)f Cordon’s school and college 
life by Lingcn, Oxford, 1885 ; Evel^m Abbott 
and Lnvis Cam])b(‘ll, Life and letters of Bon- 
jamin .lowctt, 1897 ; Patclu'tt Martin’s Life and 
Ddters of Bobeit liowo, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
2 vols. 1893; Tjettors of Matthew Arnold, 1848 
88,'4)y C. W. R. Biissell,;i901 ; C. W, Smalley’s 
Lornion Loiters, 1890, ii. 192; private iii- 
fonnatioii.] 0. P. L. 

LINLITHGOW, first Marquis of. [See 
Hope, John Adrian Lours (1800-1008), 
first governor-general of Australia.] 

LISTER, ARTHUR (1830-1908), bota- 
nist, born at Upton House, Upton, Essex, 
on 17 April 1830, was youngest son in 
a family of four sons and throe daughters 
of Joseph Jackson Lister [q. v.]. Joseph, 
afterwards lx)id. Lister (1827-1912) was his 
elder brother. A member through life of 
the »Society of Friends, Lister was educated 
at Hitehin. Leaving school at sixteen 
to engage in business, he soon joined as 
partner the firm of Messrs. Lister and Beck, 
wine merchants, in the City of London. Ho 
i-etired from the concern in 1888. 

Lister’s name is specially idoirbified with 
painstaking researches on the Mycetozoa. 


From 1888 04 wards ho published many 
valuable memoirs in the ‘ Annals of Botany,* 
the * Journal ’ of the Linnean Society, and 
the ‘ Proceedings’ of tlio^ Essex Field Club, 
in reference to tho species and life-history 
of those organisms. His principal work, 
‘ AJ'Monograph of tho Mycctozoa’ (with 
78 ^plates), issued by the trustees of tho 
British Museum in 1894, is an exhaustive 
c«ataloguo of the species in tho national 
herbarium. He was also tho compiler 
of - tho museum’s ‘ Guide to the British 
Mycctozoa’ (1895). 

Elected F.Ij.S. on 3 April 1873, ho served 
on the council (1891-6), and wfis vice- 
president (1895 6). Ho became F.R.S. on 
9 Juno 1898, and was president of tho 
Mycologioal Societiy 1906-7. Ho was a 
J.P. for Essex. Lister died at Higlicliff, 
Lymo Regis, on 19 July 1908, and was 
buried at Leytonstone. Ho married on 
2 May 1855 Susanna, daughter of William 
Tindall of East Dulwich, b^* whom he hml 
issue three sons and four uauglib^rs. T’ho 
oldest son, Jos(*j)h Jackson Lister, was 
elected F.R.S. in 1900. 

[Proc. Linn. Sue. 1909 ; Bradford Scientific 
.Journal, vol. ii. 1909 ; Strafford Express, 
25 July ltX)8 (with portrait) ; Nature, 6 Aug. 
1908; Tho Times, 22 July 1908, 1 Sept. (will).J 

T. E. J. 

LISTER, SAMUEL CUNLTRFE, first 
Baron Ma.sham (1815-1906), inventor, born 
at Ualvorly Hall, near Bnulford, on 1 Jan. 
1815, wjis the fourth son in a large family 
<»f Ellis OnnlitTe Lister-Kay (d, 1854) of 
Manningham and Farficld, D.L. and J.P., 
by the second of three wives, Mary, tho 
daughter of William Kay of Cottinghani. 
The original family name was Cunliffe; 
the faflier, Ellis Cunlifie, a wealthy 
manuhicturcT and the first M.P. for Brad- 
foni after t he Reform Bill of 1832, assumed 
the name of Lister by flic will of a cousin, 
Samuel Lister of Manningham. and the 
name Kay on tlie deatli of Williajii Kay, 
father of his second wife. 

Samuel’s paterniil grandmother, Mary, 
daughter of William Tljonipson, had be- 
queathed him in 1834 Addingham rectory 
on condition that ho took orders ; but, after 
education at a private school at Balharn 
Hill, Clapham Common, he was placed, at 
his own request, in the employ of Sands, 
Turner and Co., merchants, of Liverpool, for 
whom while still young he made repeated 
visits to America, gaining an insight into 
American business methods. In 1837 his 
i father built for him and his older brother, 
Jol^, a worsted mill at Manningham, opened 
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in 1838 under the stylo J. and S. 0. Lister. 
The partnership lasted till 1845, when 
tJohn retired, becoming his father’s heir by 
the death of the^dost brother, William. 
From 1845 to 1864 Samuel was successively 
in partnership wit iT. Atnbler and J. War- 
burton. He cariiod on the business alone 
from 1864 till 1881), when the Manningham 
Mills became a limited company, of wdiich 
he remained the chief shareholder and 
chairman. 

Lister devoted great part of his long career 
to invention, taking out over 150 patents, 
apart from early inventions not patented. 
His first invention, in 1841, was a swivel 
shuttle for inserting a silk figure on a 
plain ground; his earli(‘st patent, in 1844, 
a metliod for fringing shawls. In 1841 also 
ho first turned his attention to mechanical 
wool-combing, the object of which is to 
st'parate the long hairs from the short, the 
long making better cloth, the short being 
used for blankebs and rough material. 
Previously siitdi work was done by hand 
in conditions harmful to the workers. 
Lister in 1842 bought from Ccorge Edmund 
Donnisthorpe a Wool-combing machine, 
which, like earlier machines patented by 
Edmund Cartwright fq. v.j in 1700, a 
French inventor namcKl lleilmann, and 
others, proved unsatisfactory. Unable to 
. resell it,- ho determined to improve it, and 
evolved by 1845 the Liater-Cartwright 
machine, with which he combed the first 
]K)urid of Australian w’ool combed in 
* England. Improvements in the machine 
itself and subsidiary processes led in 18-16 
to the * square-motion ’ machine, a typo 
to the invention of which Sir Isaac Holden 
fq. V. Suppl. T] had rival claims, and in 
1850 to the ‘square-nip’ machine. The 
demand for this type was so great that 
machines built for 200/. were sold for 
1 200/. , and t he profit Avas great. I n vol ved in 
legal proceedings w ith the French inventor, 
Heilmann, who claimed that his patent 
rights had been infringed. Lister assured 
his position by purchasing the Heilmann 
machine, though he made little use of it, 
and in 1853 he acquired the Noble machine, 
an improved typo invented by one of his 
own mechanics. For some years lie com- 
manded the wool-combing industry. His 
inventions in this connection mode clothing 
permanently cheaper, brought prosperity 
to Bradford, and helped to create the 
Australian avooI trade. Ultimately Sir 
Isaac Holden took Lister^s 'place as chief 
controller of the industry. 

About 1853 Lister devoted himself tif 
further inventions with what seemed to be 


reckless zeal. In that year ho took out 
nine patents, in 1855 twxdvo, all for textile 
processes. In 1855 also he^first thought 
of utilising silk-^vaste. The stuff, which is 
j[h*oduced Avhon the fibre is reeled off the 
cocoon, was then purchasable at \(L a 
"^pound. In 1859 Lister, though ignorant 
of the silk industry, invented a machine 
Avhioh answered his purpose, yet for years, 
despite continual improvements, sj!)inncr8 
would not look at it. Jlad business followed , 
and costly expcriincnls brought him face 
to face with ruin.* In 1864 his partner, 
Warbiirton, fearing bankruptcy, loft him, 
and his loss on the machine reached a 
fotal of 250,000/. At last, in the latter 
half of that year, his machine established 
c(»nfidenco, and he regained his financial 
standing. Silk w’aste, shipped from China, 
India, Italy, (ind Lapean, and bought at 6;/. 
a pound, Avas converted into silk velvets, 
carpets, imitation seal-skin, poplins, and 
other silk products. A^econd fortune was 
niiwlc. This Avas increased in 1878, wlioii 
a velvet loom, bought in Spain in 1807, and 
developed through eleven years by experi- 
ments costing 29,000/., at last began to pay. 
The olrt Manningham Mills, bnrnt^t^wn in 
1871, had been replaced by new mills on 
a far larger scale, and by 1889 Listo’s 
annual profit was 250,000/. He also 
invented in 1848* though he made no com- 
mercial use of it, a compressed-air brake 
for raihvays, anticipating bjf tAvonty-one 
years the Westinghouse patent (1869) in 
America. His last invcTition Avas a process 
of compressing corn for storing it by w%ay 
of provision for time of Avar, tii after years 
decreased profits, duo to high American 
laritTs, made Lister an early advocate of 
tariff rc'taliation. 

In later life Lister bought for nearly 
1,000,000/. three adjoining estates in iho 
north, Swinton Parl^ Jcrvaulx, and Middle- 
ham Castle. He also purchased Ackton 
Colliery at Feathorstone, Yorkshire. Hero 
during the coal strike of 1893 some of 
the colliery AA^orks AV’cro destroyed and the 
military fired on the rioters, causing loss of 
life. Under Lister’s ownership the mine’s 
coal-output multiplied twelve times. 

Though a hard man of business, Lister 
was a generous benefactor to Bradford, 
presenting the city with, among othey gifts, 
Lister Park. Ho also readily acknoAvledged 
the claims of all who in any way anticipated 
or helped in his inventions, contributing. 
47,500/. to the CartAvright Memorial Hall 
and the s.tatuo of Cartwright erected in 
lister Park, and also commissioning the 
sculptor, Matthew Noble fa. v.1. in 1875. 
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to make two busts of Donuistliorpe, one 
for bis widow, the other to bo placed at tlie 
entrance to Manninghain Mills. 

Lister owned i)icturcs by Hejaiolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, an^ other grt‘at 
paint(Ts. He was fond of every kind of 
sport, a good sliov, Jind devoted to cours- 
ing, being A member of tho Altcar Club 
from 1857. Though an ambition to win 
tho Waterloo Cup Mas never gratified, he 
OMiied, among other successful greyhounds, 

‘ Liverpool,’ whicli in 1863 divided tho 
Croxtetli Stakes with N. B. Jones’s ‘Julia" 
Maiinvaring,’ and ‘ Chameleon,’ which out of 
seventy-nine courses in public lost only 
twelve, Minning the Altcar Cup in its fourtJi 
season, and beating J. Lawton’s * Liberty ’ 
for the Waterloo purse in 1872. 

Lister’s great gifts received public 
recognition during his lifetime. Tn 1886 
he was awarded tlie Albert medal of the 
Society of Arts. In 1887 ho Avaa offered, 
but refused, a baronetcy; and on 15 .Inly 
1891 ho wsivS imjETb tii*st Baron Masham. 
He Avas an hon. LL.D. of Leeds University, 
deputy-lieutenant and justice of the peace 
in North and West Ridings, high sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1887, and at one timb colonel 
of tho West Riding volunteers. 

In old ago Lister retained all his activity, 
and in 1905 ho published ‘Lord Masham’s 
Inventions,’ an account of his main labours. 
He died at 8winton Park on 2 Feb. 1906. 

There is ’a statue (1875) of Lister by 
Matthew Noble in Lister Park, Bradford, 
a marble busti by Alfred Drury in the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, and 
portraits by Frank IIoll [q. v.] and Hugh 
Carter [q. v. Suppl. II] in tho possession 
of the family. 

Ijister married on 6 »Sopt. 1854 Annie 
(d. 1875), eldest daughter of John Dcarden 
of Hollin’s Hall, Halifax. He had two 
sons and five daughters. 

[The Engineer (with portrait), and Engineer- 
ing, 9 Feb. 1900 ; 'Tho I’imcs, 3 Feb. 1906 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1911 ; Lord Masham’s Inven- 
tions, 1905 ; Encyc. Brit. 11th edit.] S. K. F. 

LITTLER, Sir RALPH DANIEL 
MAKINSON (1836-1908), barrister, second 
son of Robort Littler, minister of the Lady 
Himtingdon Cliapel at l^tlock Bath, where 
he w^ born on 2 Oct. 1836. His father was 
cousin of Sir John Hunter Littler [q. v.], and 
his mother was Sarah, daughter of Daniel 
Makinson, cotton spinner and borough 
reeve of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. He 
was educated at University College School 
and University College, London^ where 
he graduated B. A. in 1864. Admitted to 
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the Inner Temple on 14 Nov. 1854, ho 
was called to the bar on 6 Juno 1867. 
Ho went tho northern and afterwards 
the north-eastern circuit, but acquiring 
no large practice, ho was apf)ointo(l 
a revising barrister for Ncn’thumbcrland 
in 1868. In 1866 he contributed to a 
treatise by (Sir) John Henry Faw'cett on 
‘ The (k»urt of Referees in Parliament * 
a chaptfM* on engineering and a digest of 
the reports made by the referees. Turning 
his alltudion tf) the })arliamentary bar, 
ho obtained a position there. His interest 
in engiru'ering ju'oved useful as counsel for 
the railway companies, and ho became an 
associates of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1877. Ho took silk in 1873. He 
was nuide a bencher of tho Middle Temple 
(to whi(?h he had been admitted ad eundeni 
on 28 April 1870) on 24 Nov. 1882, and 
was treasiu’er 1900-1. He v^as created 
C.B. in 1890 and Mas knighted in 1902. 
From 1889 till death Littler Mas chainnan 
of tho Middlesex sessions. While anxious 
to assist tho young offender to “reform, 
ho gave long sentences oven for small 
offences to tho habitual criminal, and 
his judicial action was often adversely 
criticiscid in the press. At the time of his 
death ho M^as taking proceedings for libel 
against two neM^spape^s, ‘ Rr;ynolds*s News- 
paper’ and ‘Vanity Fair.’ Hc^was also 
chairman of tho Middlesex county council 
from 1889, and in recognition of his long 
service in tho two caf)acities ho was 
prcisontcd in July 1908 M'ith a testimonial 
amounting t<j 1300/. (The Times, 8 July' 
1908). As a freemiison ho attained the 
rank of past deputy grand registrar and past 
provincial grand senior warden for Middle- 
sex. He died on 23 Nov. 1908 at his resi- 
dence, 89 OakM’ood Court, Kensington, and 
was tyiriod at Hampstead. 

Tm'O portraits commissioned by Littler’s 
follow justices — one painted by Sir Hubert 
von Herkomor and the other by Miss B. 0. 
Offer — ^aro in the Guildhall, Westminster. 

In addition to various pamphlets and 
the book already mentioned Littler wrote 
(with Richard Thomas Tidswoll) a volume 
on ‘ Practice and Evidence in Cases of j 
Divorce and other Matrimonial Causes * 
(1860), and (with Mr. Arthur Hutton) ‘ The 
Rights and Duties of Justices’ (1899). 

[The Times, 24 Nov. 1908 ; Law Journal, 
28 Nov. 1908 i Foster, Men at tho Bar ; 
Brit. Mup. Cat. ; private information.] 

C. E. A. B. 

' LIVESEY, Sir GEORGE THOMAS 
(1834-1908), promoter of labour co-partnei^ 
ship, born at Islington on 8 April 1834, was 
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tho eldest of fhreo crliildreii of Tlionias 
Livesey (1806-1871) by his wife Ellen Hewes 
(1806-1886). His father, at first in tho 
(»mf)loy of tho Gas Li^ht and Coke Company, 
in Brick Lane, Shori'ditxjh, was from 18119 
till his death chief clerk and secretary of 
tho South M(‘trop()litan Gas Company, and 
inanjiurated many r(‘forms in t Ik^ status of 
the workmen, starling a sick fund in 1842 
and a Kiip(Tanrnnilion fund in 1855. A 
youngiT brother, Frank (1844-1899), was 
chief engineer of the same company from 
1882 to 1899. 

George at. the age of fourteen entered j 
th(i South Metro]K)iitan (Jas Company, and 
gradually became oxtiert in all branches 
f gas t(*ohnies and soon devised m«any 
improvements in its manufacture and puri- 
fication. He was made assistant manager 
in 1857, engineer in 1862, and on his father’s 
death in October 1871 was apj^ointed to 
the dual post of eugiuoer and secretary. 
In that p()sition he continued the bemjfioent 
policy inaugurated by his father towards 
the company’s workmen, wdio thenceforth 
received, for example, an annual xvec'k’s 
holiday with double pay. He became in 
1882 a director and in 1885 ohairinaii of tho 
board. Under Livesey’s long and onorgctic 
control tho company i)rospcrod greatly. 
From 1862, when he became engineer, to his 
death in^i^lOOS tho annual gas output of the 
company rose from 350 million to 12,520 
million cubic foot. Gradually the company 
absorbed almost all the London gas 
companies south of the Thames. 

An engineer of great ability and origin- 
ality, Livesey soon enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation on matters connected with the 
gas-industry ; the modem design of gas- 
holders is based upon bis models. But 
it was in tho economic organistition of 
industry that Livesoy’s chief work ^vas 
done. After adopting in 1876 the principle 
of the sliding scale, whereby a decrease 
or increase in the price of gas , to con- 
sumers regulated inversely the share- 
holders’ dividends, Livesey proved his 
growing faith in tho community of all 
industrial interests by admitting in 1886 
officers and foremen to a share in tho 
profits along with consumers and share- 
holders. In 1889, a year of much labour 
unrest, of which the dockers’ strike was 
the first outcome, Livesey felt that the 
time was ripe to inaugurate a system 
which ho had long had in his mind of 
profit-sharing among his \Vorkmon. Thp 
national union of gas-workers with other 
trade unions opposed Livesey’s policy, 
to which ho resolutely odher^. In the 


result the unions ordered a sfrike in 
December, but after two months Liv(?sey 
won a costly victory (5 Feb. 1890). Live- 
soy’s workmen were ultimately unanimous 
ui favour (3f ,his plan, and in spilo <>[ 
o]>po.sition from trade unions outside, 
his system was permanently adopt'd, 
with V(‘ry satisfactory result.^ In 1894 
mere profit-sharing was replaced by tlie 
capitalising of tho workmen’s bonus ; 
the workmen became sIian'holdiTS, and 
entered into a well-consi«lered scheme of 
labour eo-partriership. Livesoy’s proposiil 
for tho betlermont of industrial conditions 
cnlmiiiated, after some stmgglo with tlio 
shareluildors, in tho election by the em- 
ployees of two workmen shareliolders to 
seats on the board of direcdors on 28 Get. 
1898. Two years later the salaried staff 
elected one of their number to the board. 
The innovation was fully justified by its 
success. In 1906 a record bonus of 9J per 
cent, was paid on wage| and salaries ; in 
1010 nearly 5500 oniployeos bad more than 
340,000/. invested in the company, and 
three of the number had seats on tho 
board of ton directors. Subsequently all 
tho London gas companies and a num- 
ber of provincial gas companies accepted 
Livesoy’s industrial system. Thus livesey 
by his strong personality, exocllont judg- 
ment, and organising capacity, did much 
to promote industrial stability. 

Livesey sat on the Labour Commission 
of 1891-4. Ho was also a mom her in 
1906 of the war office committee for tho 
employment of ox-soldiers. He was a 
member of the Institution of (ivil Engi- 
neers (councillor 1906), of tlie Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, of tho Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and many kindixjd societies. 
He was knighted in June 1002, on the 
coronation of ICing Edward VII. Livesey 
was a keen cliurchman, and contributed 
generously to religious and philanthropic 
movements. He erected in 1890, at his 
own cost, tho ‘ Livesey ’ library, Old Kent 
Road, tho first public library in Camberwell. 

Livesey died at his residence, Shagbrook, 
Rcigate, on 4 Oct. 1908 ; 7000 working men 
attended his burial in Nunhead cemetery. 
Ho married in 1859 Harriot, daughter of 
George and Hari:iet\Howard ; she died 
in 1909 without issue. 

A portrait of Livesey (in oils) by W. M. 
Palin, presented in 1890 by the shareholders, 
is in tho board room of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Co., Old Kent Road ; a bronze 
statue by P. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., sub- 
scribed for by shareholders and employees, 
was e^ted in 1910 in front of the company’s 
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officos, and was un veiled by Lord Grey on 
8 Doe. 1911. The Livescy Memorial Hall, 
erected in his memory on the premises of 
the South Suburban Gas Company at 
Jjower Sydenham, was ojxMU'd on 18 Aug. 
1911. Ill May 1910 the ‘ Livesey pro- 
fessorship of coal gas and fuel industries ’ 
was foundf^d at Jjccds University, the 
endowment fund of 10,700f. being "raised 
by subseriptions of gas engineers and 
manufacturers. 

fKngiueeriiig, 9 Oct. 1908 ; Journal of Gas 
Lighting, 0 Oat. 1908; Gas World, 10 Oct. 
1908; Thr Times, 2 Jan. 1897, 17 Feb. 1898, 
r> Oct. 1908 ; Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 
•1907-8, vol. clxxiv. pt. iv. ; Proc. Tnst. Mech. 
Engineers, 1908 ; Trans. Inst-. Gas Engineers, 
1908; Fdinburgh Review, April 1909; 
K. D. liloyd, i^ibour Co-partnership, New 
York, 1898, ch. x. pp. 191-213 (summarised 
in N. P. Gilman’s A Dividend to Ijabour, 
Roston, 1899, pp. 317-323); David E. 
Schloss, Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 
3rd edit. 1898, pp. 358-9 ; R. H. 1. Palgrave, 
Diet, of Political Economy, vol. iii.. Appen- 
dix, 1908, arts. Co-partnership and Profit- 
sharing; Rieport on Gain Sharing, Bd. of Trade 
(Labour Department), e. 7848, 1895 ; numerous 
arts, by Livcscy in Co- partnership Journal 
publ. by South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
vols. i.-v, (1904r-8) ; papers by Livesey in Proc. 
Brit. Assoc, of Gas Managers, Trans. Gas 
Institute, and Trans. Inst. Gas Engineers ; 
privato information.] W. B. 0. 

LOATBS, THOMAS (1867-1910), 
jockey, born at Derby on 6 Oct. 1867, 
was a younger son in the family of eight 
children of Arcliibald Loates, an hotel 
keeper there. Two of his brothers, Charles 
(generally known as ‘ Ben ’) and Samuel 
(who, after he gave up riding, became a 
trainer of horses at Ne\<^markot), were also 
professional jockeys. Tom Loates was 
apprenticed to Joseph Cannon (training at 
that time for Lord Rosebery at Primrose 
House, Newmarket) and was fifteen years of 
age when, in 1883, he rode his first winner, 
a filly belonging to Lord Rosebery, at 
Newmarket. ^During that season ho had 
five mounLs. ^Next year, when he rode in 
twenty-two races, he was again successful 
once only. In 1885 ho rode four winners, 
in 1886 twelve, and in J887 twenty-one. In 

1888 ho came into prominence by riding 
fifty-eight winners out of 288 mounts, and 
thencefonvard held a foremost place. In 

1889 ho was victorious for the first time in a 
classic race, winning the Derby on the duke 
of Portland’s Donovan, and in the same year 
headed tl^e list of jockeys by riding 167 
winners out of 674 mounts, a percentage 


of winners to mounts of 24*77. Tic again 
occupied the first pliioe in 1890, and, after 
a two years’ retirement, for a third time in 
1893, his most successful season, when, with 
222 winning mounts out of 857, he had the 
fine percentage of 25*90. He was attached- 
to Jowilt’s sf.ible at the time, and in that 
year rode I.singlass for Harry McOalmont 
wlicn he w’on the ‘Triple Crown’ (the Two 
ThoiLsand (hiinoas, Derby, anrl St. Loger), 
the Ascot cup, and other valuable races. 
In 1893 ho also w'on the One Thousand 
Guineas on Sir Blundell Maples’s Sifileuse, 
and rode RimI Eyes in the deiul-heat with 
Cypria for the Ocsareuitcli. Having ao- 
oopted a retainer from Mr. TjOO])old ele 
Rothschild, he rodo St. Frusquin in 1896, 
wiicn that horse won the T’wo Thousand 
Guineas, and .again when it w'as bcaUui in 
the Derby by a neck by the Prince of Wales’s 
(afterwards Pklward VI 1) I.Vrsinimon. He 
rode sixteen seasons, hfid 7140 mounts, 
was phiced first 1425 times, second 1145 
times, and third 920 times. In all, Loates 
rode eight times in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. He twice won in that race as well 
as the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby ; • he won the St. T.ieger once. Ho rodo 
nine times in the Oaks, without winning. 
For several seasons his chief rival was 
Momington Cannon. If not to be classed 
among tho great English jockeys, Loates 
show'^ many excellent qualities. A very 
resourceful rider, ho was quiok to take 
advantage of openings that presented 
themselves during a race. 

In 1900 Loates had trouble with his eyes, 
and relinquishing his licence at the end of 
that season, retired into private life. For 
some years ho lived at Newmarket, nearly 
always in bad health. In 1 909 he went to 
live at York Cottage, AldboumiJ, near 
Brighton, where ho died in a convulsive 
fit, on 28 Sept. 1910. IIo was buried 
at Brighton. His will w.as proved for 
74,3421., one of tho largest fortunes 
ever accumulated by a jockey. Ho mar- 
ried in 1909 Isabella Dale, daughter of 
Charles Simpson Watt of Perth. Ho left 
no issue, A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy* 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1890. 

[Sporting Life, 29 Sept. 1910 and 14 Feb. 
1911; Sportsman, 29 Sept. 1910; H. Syden- 
ham Dixon, From Gladiatour to Persimmon, 
p. 186 ; Ruff’s Guide to tho Turf, vols. 1883- 
1900.] E. M. 

LOCKEY, CHARLES (1820 - 1901 ), 
tenor vocalist, son of Angel Lockey of 
Oxford, was born at Thatcham, near New- 
bury, on 20 March 1820. After being a choir- 
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hoy «at Magdalc?!! (’ollego, Oxford, from 1828 
to 183G, ho studied singing with Edward 
Tfarria at Hath, and afterwards bec.amo (in 
1842) a pupil of (Sir) (Jetwge Smart, then the 
fas}iiona))lo ‘ coach * for singers. Lockoy 
jsahg in tlie choirs of St. Oeorge’s chajx'l, 
Windsor, and JCton OolJege chapel. Tn 1843 
Im! becanie a vic€ar-c!)oraI of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, llis first ])uhlic iip]K*arance in 
orab)rio uas in October 1812. wlieii ho sang 
in Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater ’ for the Mclo- 
phonic Society with excellent success. In 
1-848 ho was appointed a gentlem.an of the 
Cha])el Royal, and for the next ton years 
AA-as much in demand at provincial festivals. 
Tlie most notowfirthy incident of his caro(‘r 
was llis being chosen to create th • tenor 
part at the first production of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ at Rinningliam on 20 Aug. 18'1(>, 
when he elicited the w armest praises of the 
composer. On th(^ same occasion he sang at 
first sight a recitative wdiieli IMcndelaaohn 
had to vamp up hastily for an anthem 
of Handel (cf. Mu^ic/d Times, 1840). 
Lockoy retired from public life about 1862 
on account of a throat affection, and entered 
into business at Oravesend and Dover. Ho 
npminally held his position at 8t. Pahl’s 
till his death, but for forty-three years 
JVed Walker, Joseph Bamby, and Edward 
Lloyd Averehis deputies. He died on 3 Dec. 
1901 at Hastings. On 24 May 1853 he 
married Martha Williams, an excellent 
contralto singer, Avho predeceased him in- 
1897, leaving one son, John. 

[Notice, by son, in Grove’s Dictionary; 
lirivatc information.] F. C. 

LOFTIE, WILLIAM JO 1 IN (1839-191 1 ), 
antiquary, bom at Tandraghce, co. Armagh, 
Ireland, on 25 July 1839, aa ^s eldest son of 
John Henry Ijoftio. of Tandraghce by his 
wife Jane, daughter of William Crozicr. 
After private tducation ho entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1802. Taking holy orders in 1865, he 
served curacies at Corsham, Wiltshire 
(1865-7), St. Mary’s, Peckham (1867-8), 
and St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, 
Ijondon (1869-71). Ho wjis assistant chap- 
lain at the Cliapel Royal, Savoy, from 
1^71 to 1895, when he retired from clerical 
AA'ork. Ho Avas elected F.S.A. in 1872. 

Loftic early devoted himself in London to 
literary and antiquarian study, and wrote 
voluminously in periodicals. At the outset 
he contributed frequently to the ‘ People’s 
Magazine,’ of which ho became editor* in 
1872. Ho also WTote in the ‘Guardian* 
from 1870 to 1876, ioined the staff of 
the ‘ Saturday RevioAv ^ in 1874, and of the 


‘ National Observer ’ in 1891, and occasion- 
ally contributed to the ‘ tJiuarterly ’ and 
other reviews. 

Duriiijg many Avinter vacations in Egypt 
he visited out of the Avay parts of the 
country, and d<'scribed one tour in ‘ A Ri<le 
in Egypt from Sioot to Luxnr in 1879, Avith 
Notes on the Pres(‘nt Stale and Anci(‘nt 
History of the Nile Valk'v ’ (1879). He 
sent pa])ors on k]gyptoJogy to tJie ‘Arclueo- 
logical Journal,’ find denser! I mhI a fine col- 
lecllon Avhieh ho formed of scarabs in an 
‘Essay of Scarabs : Avith illustrations by 
W. Flinders J’etrie’ (1884). 

Loftie at the same time' issued many 
volumes on British art and architecture,^ 
editing from 1876 the ‘ Art at Homo ’ scries 
(tAvelvo volumes). ‘ Inigo Jones and 
Wren: or the Rise and Declifie of Modern 
Architecture in England’ (4 to, 1893) is 
a volume of merit. Ho found his chief 
recreation in exploring unrestored churches, 
and Avas one of the founders of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
It Avas oil his advice that Kate Greenaway 
[q. V. Suppl. II] de>^oted her energies 
solely to the illustration of children’s books. 

The history of London was, however, 
Loftie’s longest sustained interest. His 
books on the topic combine much research 
Avith an attractive style. The chief of thorn 
are liis ‘ Memorials of the Savoy : the Palace, 
the Hospital, the Chapel’ (1878) and ‘A 
History of London ’ (2 vols. 1883-4 ; 2nd 
edit, enlarged, 1884), The latter Avork was 
a first attempt to give an accurate yet 
popidar account of recent research in 
London history ; the later periods are 
treated Jiurriedly, but the early chapters 
remain an indispensable authority. 

Ijoftie died on 16 Juno 1911 at his resi- 
dence, 3 a Shctficld Terrace, Kensington, and 
was buried in Smooth churchyaS, Kent. 
He married on 9 March 1865, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Martha Jane, daughter of 
John Andf^rson and Avidow of John Joseph 
Burnett of Gadgirth,> Ayrshire, and had 
issue one daughter. Mrs. Loftie was the 
author of ‘ Forty-six So(|ial Twitters* 
(16rao, 1878), ‘ The Dining Boom ’ in ‘ Art 
at Home * scries (1878), and ‘ Comfort in 
the Homo’ (1895). 

Besides the cited ^orks on London, Loftie 
published: 1. ‘In and Out of London: 
or the Half -Holidays of a ToAvn Clerk,’ 
1875. 2. ‘ Round about London,’ 12mo, , 

1877 ; 6th edit. 1893. 3. ‘ The Tourists’ 
Guide through London,’ 1881. 4. ‘ Tjon- 
don ’ (in tlio ‘ Historio Towns ’ series), 
1886. 6. * Authorised Guide to the Tower,’ 
1886; revised edit, 1910. 6, ‘Kensington, 
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rioturosqu(*an(inistorical,’ 1888. 7. ‘ West- 
minster A I »l)oy/ 1890; abridged edit. 1894. 
8. ‘London City,’ 1891. 9. ‘The Inns of 

Court and Chancery,’ 1893; new edit. 1895. 
1 0. ‘ Wh i I oliall ’ ( * Port fol io ’ Monographs, 
No. 10), 1895. 11. ‘London Afternoons,’ 

1901. 12. ‘The [Colour of l^mdon,’ illus- 

tinted by Yoshio Markino, 1907. 

Loftie’s I looks on art include; 13. ‘A 
Pica for Art in the House’ l2ino, 1870. 

14. ‘ GataJogue of tlio Prints and Etchings 
of Hans Sobald Beham,’ lOmo, 1877. 

15. ‘Lessons in the Art of llluininating : 

]^lxanipl(\‘< from Works in the British 
Museum,’ 4to, 1885. 16. ‘ Landseer and 

.Animal Painting in England,’ 1891. 17. 

‘ Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in 
England,’ 1891. 18. ‘The Cathedral 

Churches of England Jind Wales,’ 1892. 

Other publioalions were; 19. ‘ A Century 
of Hi hies, or the Authorised Version from 
lOlHto 1711,’ 1872. 2rt. ‘Windsor; a De- 
scription of the Castle, Park, Town, and 
Neighbourhood,’ folio, 1886. 

[The Times, 17 June 1911; Mon of tlio 
Time, 1899; Allibine’s Diet, of Eng. lit. 
Suppj.; Crockford’s dorical Directory ; private 
information.] W. B. O. 

LOFTUS, Lobd AUGUSTUS WILLIAM 
FREDERICK SPENCER (1817-1904), 
diplomatist, bom at Clifton, Bristol, on 
4 Oct. 1817, was fourth son of John Loftus, 
second marquis of Ely in the peerage of 
Ireland (1770-1845), by his wife Anna 
Maria, daughter *of Sir Henry Watkin 
Dashwood, baronet, of Kirtlington Hall, 
Oxfordshire. His mother was lady of the 
bedchamber to Queen Adelaide, and his 
sister-in-law, Jane (daughter of James 
Joseph Hope-Vere), wife of his brother, 
John Henry Loftus, third marquis, held 
the same post in the household of Queen 
Victoria frqpi 1867 till 1889. Having 
been privately educated by Thomas Legh 
Claughton [q. v. Suppl. 1], afterwanis 
bishop of St. Albans, Lord Augustus spent 
several months in 1836-7 abroad with his 
father, and saw King Louis-Philippe, 
Talleyrand, and other notabilities. He was 
early introduced at the court" of King 
William IV, who undertook to ‘ look after 
him ’ in the diplomatic service.. His first 
appointment, which he received from 
Lord Palmerston, was dated 20 June 1837, 
the day of the king’s death, in the name of 
his successor, Queen Victoria. 

Until 1844 he was unpaid attach6 to tho 
British legation at Berlin, at first under 
Lord William Russell, and from 1841 
under ,Joh3 Fane, Lord Burghersh, *af ter- 


Loftus 

wanis eleventh carl of Wesl.morland fq. v.]. 
I’ho intimato relations into wliich Ijoftus 
eamo with tho Prussian court lasted, 
with 'a few intorruptiofis, till 1871. In 
1844 he was appointed paid attache at 
Stilt! gari. Russia was ixqirescnUHl there 
by Prince (Jorteliakolf, ui'th whom Ijofius 
formed an enduring intimacy. Tho Biltish 
legation was tilso accredited to Baden ; and 
in the sumnifu* montlis T^oftiis accompanied 
his chief to Baden-Badrm. where ho main- 
tained a summer residence till 1871. 

Just befoic tlu^ outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Lof!us, at thc^ roques!- of Sir 
S! rat ford Canning (aftcrwaitls Viscount 
Stratfoid do RedelilTe) fq. v.], joined his 
special mission io several European courts, 
when on liis way to Uinstantinople. Ho 
thus witnessed many episodes in the revolu- 
! ionary movement at Berlin, Munich, and 
Triaste. He ]>ersuad(^d Canning to desist 
from attempting mediation at Venice be- 
tween the insurgents and tlie government. 
During tho Baden rcvoliiticn of 1 840 Loftus 
remained in Carlsruho or Badcn-Bodcn. 
In personal meetings with insurgents ho 
showed himself cool and outspoken ; aiShd he 
witnessed amid personal peril the surrender 
of Rastatt to the Prince of Prussia, which 
ended the rebellion. 

An appointment in 1852 os secretary 
I of legation at Stuttgart, to reside at Carla- 
j nihe, was quickly followed in Fcbniary 
1863 by promotion to tho like post 
at Berlin. In September 1853 Loftus 
acted there as charge d’affaires in the 
absence of tho British minister. Lord 
Bloomfield fq. v.]. The moment was one 
of critical importance in European affairs. 
The Crimean war was threatening, and tho 
direction of tho foreign policy of Prussia* 
was passing at tho time into the hands 
of Bismarck, whom Ijoftus ‘ always con- 
sidered to be ho.stilo lo England, however 
much he may have occasionally admired 
her ’ (Rtminisce,nccs, Ist ser. i. 207). With 
the diplomatic history of the Crimean 
war Berlin was little oonoxsmed. Loftus 
warmly repudiated tho charge brought 
ogaiast him in tho memoirs of Count 
Vitzthum of having obtained by surrepti- 
tious means tho Ru-ssian plan of proposed 
oiKjratioas at Inkerman ; tho plan was 
supposed to have been communicated by 
the Tsar to Count Miinstcr, and by him to 
the King of Prussia (ibid, Ist scr. i. 251 ; 
Count Vttzthum, St, Petersburg and 
London, 1852-64, i. 90). At the close of 
tho war, Loftus reported as to the British 
consulates on the German shores of 
tho Baltic, jjgveral of^which had been 
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dcnounood for .slaoknosa in n.^i)()rtin" 
intellij'tinoo, especially as to the entranoo 
into Russia of contraband of war. An 
api)ondix descriptive of the state of trade in 
the (list nets led to tlie subserpieiit foreign 
ofliccj rcigulation requiring till secretaries 
of embassies and legati«»ns to furnish annual 
reports on thc^ trade and finance of the 
countries in Avhieh they resided. 

In March 1858 J^)ftns left Berlin to 
become envoy extraordinary to the Emperor 
of Austria (Malmesbijiiy, Memoirs of an 
Kx-Minislfr, 1885, p. 428). lie did all that 
he could to avert the coming war Ijetween 
Austria and France, but owing to a shy 
and reserved manner he did not exorcise 
much influence at Vienna. Acting under 
the successive instructions of the foreign 
secret ari('S, Lord Malmesbury [q. v.] and 
fiord Jolui Russell [q. v.], he made clear 
to Count lluol, the head of the Austrian 
government-, the sympathy felt in England 
for the cause of th(> national lilxTation of 
Italy (Reminiscences^ 1st sor. i. t‘177). On 
flu* oufl)reak of the war Avith Italy in April 
1859 Loftus (!ontinued to keep Austrian 
st alesmen informed of tlie strength of the 
English feeling against Austria. 

Towards the end of 1800 the legation at 
Vienna w'as converted into an embassy, and 
Loftus was transferred to the legation at 
Berlin, where the ‘ Macdonald * affair was 
causing friction, loftus Avas instructed 
to restore frientlly lelations, but ho was soon 
immersed in the SchlcsAvig-Holstein crisis, in 
Avhich at first he frankly expressed personal 
views which Aveiv favourable to Denmark 
(;ihUl. Isi 8(*r. i. 298 se<p). In Seplcml»er 
1802 ho met Lord John Russell, his cliicf, 
at (<otha during Queen Victoria’s visit to 
Roseiiau, and Avas informed of the intention 
of the government to raise? the legation 
at Berlin to the rank of an embassy. Ho 
was disappointed in the Avcll-grouiided 
expectation that he Avoiild himself bo 
immediately named ambassador. The 
office was conferred on Sir AndreAV 
Buchanan [q. v.], and in January 1863 
Loftus began a throe years’ residence at 
Munich, where Lord Russell considerately 
made the mission first class. At Munich 
he formed the acquaintance of Baron Liebig, 
the chemist, of whose beneficent inventions 
ho made useful notes. 

In February 1866 he returned to Berlin 
as ambassador. Ho at once perceived 
the determination of Prussia to solve her 
difficulties with Austria by ‘blood and 
iron * (Reminiscences, 2nd ser. i. 43). 
The crisis soon declared itself. Loftus 
records a midnifflil talk vnih Bismarck on 


15 Juno 1866, in the eoiirso of which the 
latter, drawing out his Avatch, observed 
that at the present hour ‘«mr troops have 
entered ’ the territories of ‘ Hanover, 
Saxony and Hcsso-Cassel,’ and announced 
his intention, if beaten, to ‘ fall in thti last 
charge.’ On the British d(?elara|.ion of 
neutrality, which immediately folloAved 
the outbreak of the Austio-Prussian wjir 
liOftus commented: ‘We are, I think, ’loo 
apt to declare hastily our noulrality, 
without conditions for fuiurc contingen- 
cies * (ibid. i. 78). In July 1866 Loftus 
was creak'd .a G.C.B. under a sp(?eial 
statute of the Order. During his residence? 
at Berlin ho AA^as ofTered, subject to the 
Queen’s ])ermissio!i to acco])t it, t.Iie Order 
of fhe Black Eagle, but sleaelily declined 
the honour. In March 1868 he Avas 
acoredited to the North Clerman Con- 
1 federation; and in November of the* same 
year he was made a privy eoiineillor. 
Ijoftus anxiously AA^atehed tin? eom plications 
Avhich issued in the Franeo-Priissiari AA'ar 
of 1870 1, and wlien the eonfliut began 
ho Avas fa(?ed by many diffiesilties. Bis- 
marck tot)k offence at the ready acct?ptanee 
by the British government, of the request 
that French subjects in Germany sbonld 
1)0 iJaccd under its proketion during the 
war ; averring that ‘ thei-e is already a 
feeling that Tier Majesty’s government hav^e 
a partial leaning towards Franco, and 
this incident will tend to confirm it ’ (ibid. 
ii. 288). Ijoftus and his secretary, Ih'ury 
Dering, managed the oomplieah'd system 
of solde de capiivili for the 300,000 French 
prisoners of war in Germany to the satis- 
faction of those concerned. 

Already in 1861 I-ioftus had sagaciously 
urgixl in a commimicatJon to Jjotti 
Clarendon that England and Franco should 
kike the initiative in, ridding Russia of the 
obnoxious article in the Treaty of Paris 
Avhich excluded ships of war from the 
Black Sea (ibid. 1st scr. i. 213). Russia’s 
endeavour to abrogate the article by her 
sole authority in 1870 produced critical 
tension Avith England, which would have 
lx!cn averted had Loftus’s advice been 
taken. 

After the creation of the Gorman Empire 
fresh credentials had to be presented to 
its sovereign ruler at Berlin. Loftus, who 
was desirous of a change, was at his oAvn 
suggestion removed to St. Petersburg in 
February 1871, where ho remained eight 
years. The moderation and humane 
disposition of Alexander II, and the 
marriage of his daughter Mario to ,the 
Duk^ of Edinburgh in JaSuai^ 1874 
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seomed to favour peace between England 
and Kussia; but the period proved to bo 
one of <iiplomatic difficulty. Jjoftuii 
attended llio Tsar on his visit to England 
in 1874; but subsequently disturbances 
hi the Jlalkan provinces of the Turkish 
empire biought the Russian and British 
govemmonls jto the verge of war. In 
October 1 876 Loftus was sent to tho 
Crimea to confer with Prince Gortchakoll, I 
the chief Russian minister, then in attcn- 1 
dance upon Alexander II at Livadia, as 
to tho basis of a conference for the preser- 
vation o£ pt;aeo to bo held at Constantinople. 
But tlio proposal of a conference was | 
nsjected by the Porto ; and war between | 
Turkey and Russia broke out in June 1877. 

During tho jnogress of tho war Loftus 
was often an object of suspicion to tho 
Russian government {Jiemini3cence.<i, 2nd 
SOI*, ii. 230-8). Before the Congress of 
Berlin met in July 1878, he wisely 
suggested a preliminary Anglo-Russian 
understanding ; and this, notwithstanding 
some douhts on the part of do Giers, 
Russian assistant minister for foreign 
affairs, was brouglit about by means of 
a discussion of the San Stefano Treaty 
hot ween Count Schouvaloff, Russian ambas- 
sador in London, and Lord Salisbury [q. v. 
Suppl. IIJ, then British foreign secretary, 
in tho course of a leave of absence at 
Marienbad during 1878 ho mot, at Baden- 
Baden, Gortcliftkoff, now released from the 
regular conduct of foreign affairs, and they 
discussed the Russian mission to Kabul, 
which de Giers had denied at St. Potcra- 
burg. Tho mission was subsequently with- 
drawn after tho Treaty of Berlin. 

Early m 1879 Ix)ftus expressed to Lord 
Salisbury liis desire for a moi-c genial climate 
and less arduous duties. Accordingly Lord 
Dufferin [q. v. Sup pi. II] succeeded liim 
at St. Petersburg, and ho was appointed 
governor of New South Wales and Norfolk 
island. Ho held office in Austraha from 
1879 to 1885. During his first year there 
ho opened the first intemational exhibition 
held at Sydney. In 1881 he entertained 
Princes Albert Edward and George (after- 
wards King George V) of Wales, while on 
their tour round tho world in the Bacchante. 
To Loftus*s suggestion was due the sending 
of a New South Wales contingent of troops 
to tho Sudan expedition in 1884. 

After his return homo he wrote at Linden 
House, LeathArhead, his ' Diplomatio Remi- 
niscences ’ (1837-62, 2 Yols. 1892; second 
series, 1862-99, 2 vols. 1894). The per- 
sonal element in these is small, and the 
chrSnological order is not always precise* 


Without literary pretensions, the I'cminis- 
, cenccs have few rivals among later English 
: records as a continuous narrative of 
diplomatic life and letlors extending over 
; more than forty years. Ho fliid at 
I Englemero Wood Cottage, near Ascot, the 
j house of liis sister-in-law, l-<ady Eden, on 
[ 7 March 1904. He was buried at Erirnley. 

! Loftus married at Fulham, IjoikIou. on 
9 Aug. 1845, Emma Maria (d. 1902), eldest 
daughter of Admiral Henry Francis Grcvillc, 
C.B. Ho had issue three sons and two 
daughters. His older daughter, Evelyn Ami 
Francis, died at Berlin on 28 Sept. 1861, 
and in her memory her parenis began tho 
building of tho English ehureh at Baden- 
Biwleii, which was complot(‘d with the aid 
of the Empiess Augusta and Mrs. Henry 
Villebois. Tho eldest son, Henry John, 
joined tho diplomatic service, and the 
third, Montagu Egerton, M.V.O., is British 
I consul at Cherbourg. 

friie ^I’imes, 10 iMarrih 1904 ; Loftiis’s Diplo- 
matic Remiiiiscontjos (with portrait ) ; 11. Kulil, 
Anliang zu den ({edanken \i. Erinnorungeii von , 
Furst Bismarck, i. 126; Lord Fitzmaurieo, 
Life of Ix>r(l Clranvillo, 2 vols. 1005; Memoirs 
and Letters of 81 r Robert Morh'.r, 2 vols. 1911 ; 
Count Vitztlium von Eckstadt. Ixindoii, 
Gastein und 8adowa, Stuttgart, 1809, 2 stTies, 
1892-4; Burke’s Peerage ; x>rivate information.] 

A. W. W. 

LOHMANN, GEORGE ALFRED (1865^- 
1901), Surrey cricketer, s(*cond of five chil- 
dren of Stewart Ijohmarin, member of the 
London Stock Exchange, by his wife Frances 
Watling, of a Gloucestershire family, was 
born at Kensington on 2 Juno 1865. After 
education at Louvain school, Wandsworth, 
he was for a time employed in the settle- 
lueiit dexm’tmeiit of the Stock Exchange. 
Ho showed caily xiromise as a cricketer with 
the Church Institute Club at Wandsworth 
Common (1876-8) ; in 1883 ho attracted 
the notice of Walter William Read [q. v. 
Supxd. 11], and turning professional, lirat 
api^eared for Surrey at tho Oval in 1884. 
As a medium iiace bowler ho mot with 
great success in 1885, when he took 150 
wickets with an average of 14^ runs a wicket. 
His most brilliant seasons wore from 1888 
to 1890, when in first-class cricket ho took 
209, 202, and 220 wickets respectively. 
Lohmann played in tho Gentlemen v. 
Players matches from 1886 to 1896. He 
visited Australia thrice: in 1886-7 and 
1887-8, both times with Shaw and Shrews- 
bury’s teams, and in 1891-2 with Lord 
Sheffield’s team. His best bowlii^ 
formances "were against the Australians at^ 
Sydney, where in February 1887 he took 
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8 wickets for 35 runs, in Jan. 1892, 8 for 
58, and in Fob. 1888, with Joiin Briggs 
[q. V. Supj)!. llj, he bowled unchanged 
through both innings. As a bowler he 
tool; the Australian cricketer SpolTorth as 
his model, and cultivated great variety of 
I>{ico ; he liad a liigh dehvery and a swinging 
run, and was largely responsible for the 
cultivation of tlio o& theory. JIo had no 
equal as a ‘ head ’ bowler, with liis com- 
mand of subt lo devices for getting batsmen 
out, and a unique capacity for fielding his 
ow'ii bowling. As a batsman lie was a good 
hitter, and in May 1889 at the Oval ho scored 
105 for Surrey v. Essex, adding with Sharpe 
149 for the last wicket. As a fields man Ills 
catches at coverslip were marvelloas, and 
gave that position a now importance in 
first-class cricket. His fine all-round play 
was largely the means of restoring Surrey 
to her leading position among the cricketing 
counties. 

Lung trouble in 1892 compelled liim to 
go to South Africa, where ho remained 
4 in 1893-4. On his return he played for 
Surrey in 1895 and 189(5. In 189(5 ho 
finally ajqMjarcd at Lord’s for England v. 
Australians. DifTeronces with tho Surrey 
club in that year led to his retirement 
from first-class cricket. Ho subseciuently 
returned to South Africa, and died un- 
married of consumption at Matjesfontein 
on 1 Hoc. 1901. There in 1902 the Surrey 
Cricket Club (Tcctod a marble tombstone 
to his numiory. 

['Pile Times, 2 Hoc. 1901 ; Haft’s Kings of 
Cricket (with portrait, p. 233) ; Wisdeu’s I 
Cricketei's’ Almanack, 1902, p. liii ; W. Cl. 
draco’s Cricketing Kcminiscenccs, 1 899 ; 
diauts of the Game, ed. R. II. Lyttelton, 
pp. 58-f51 ; Pyoroft’s Cricket Chat, 188(5, 
pp. 32-5 ; information ; notes from 

Mr. P. M. Thornton.] VV. li. O. 

LONGHURST, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1819-1904), organist and composer, son of 
James Longhurst, organ- builder, was born 
at Lambeth on (5 Oct. 1819. In 1821 
liis father started business in Canterbury, 
and Longhurst began his seventy years’ 
service for tho catlicdral there when ho 
was admitted a chorister in January 1828. 

. Ho had lessons from the cathedral organist, 
Highmore Skeats, and aftorwaids from 
Skeats’s successor, Thomas Evance Jones. 
In 1836 ho was appointed undor-master of 
the choristers, assistant-organist, and lay 
clerk. He was the thirteenth successful 
candidate for tho fellowship diploma of 
#th(! College of Organists, founded in 1864. 
In 1873 ho succeeded j6nos as organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and bpld tho post 


until 1898. His servictis were recognised by 
the dean and chapter in grunting him, on 
his retirement, his full stipend, togcthoi- 
with th(^ use of his house in tho Precincts. 
Tho degree of Mus.Hoe. wus conferred on 
Jiim by tlu^ archbishop ol Canterbury in 
1875. Ho died at Harbk down, Canter- 
bury, on 17 June 1904. 

As a compose*!’ Longhui’st devoted Jiiinself 
chioily to church music. His publislKxi 
w'orks include twenty-eight short anthems 
in three books, and many separate anthems ; 
a morning and evening service in E ; 
a cantata for female voices, ‘ ’Fhe Village 
Fair * ; an ‘ Andante and Tarantella ’ for 
violin and piano ; many hymn tumjs, 
chants, songs, and short services. An 
oratorio, ‘ David and Absalom,’ and other 
works remain in MS. 

[Musical Ago, Aug. 1904 (with portrait) ; 
Crovo’s Diet, of Music; Brit. Musical Bing.; 
Musical limes, Juno 1906.] J. C<. H. 

LOPES, SiK LOPES MASSEY, third 
baronet (1818-1908), politician and agricul- 
turist, born at Maristow, Devonshire, on 
I 14 June 1818, was (Jdest son of Sir Ralph 
Lopes, second baronet, by his wife Susan 
Gibbs, eldest daughter of Abraham Ludlow 
of Hey wood House, Wiltshire. [For his 
descent see Lopes, Sir Manasseh Masseii, 
first baronet.] Henry Charles Jjopes, first 
Baron Ludlow [q. v. Suijpl. 1 1, was a 
younger brother. Educated at Winchester 
College and at Oriel College," Oxford, where 
ho graduatcxl B.A. in 1842 and proceeded 
M.A. in 1845, he adopted a political career, 
and in 1853 unsuccessfully contested in 
the conservative interest the borough of 
Westbury, wJiich his father had represented 
at intervals for twenty years. Elected for 
that constituency iriM857, lie hold it until 
18(58, when ho was invited to contest 
South Devon against Lord Amberley [see 
Russell, John, Viscount Ambeelkv]. 
Winning tho seat, he kept it uAtil 1885, 
when owing to ill-health he retired from 
parliament. 

Lopes joined a group of members, in- 
cluding Mr, Henry Chaplin, Albert Pell 
[q. V. Suppl. II], aftd Clare Sewell Read 
[q. V. Supj)l. II], who supported farming 
interests, and was chairman of the agri- 
cultural business committee. In several 
successive sessions ho urged the grievance 
of the increasing burden of local taxation ; 
and on 16 April 1872 he e^iTicd against 
Gladstone’s government, by a majority 
of 100 (259 votes to 159), a resolution de- 
claring that it was unjust to impose taxa- 
tion for national objects on real pA)pgrty • 
only, and demanding the transfer to the 
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oxclicqucr in wliolo or in part of the cos- 
of administi iiiig justice, police, and lunaticM 
(Hansard f ccx. cols. 1131-1403 ; The Remi- 
niscences of Albert Pell, cilifcd by Thomas 
Mtickay, p. 259). Lop(‘B’s speech stowed 
mastery of his subject. Relief came to 
laiidowiKirs and farmers in the Agri- 
cultural Ratings Act, passed by the conser- 
vative government in 1879. Lopes was 
also the author of an amendnumt to the 
public health bill of 1873, transferring to 
tho national exchequer the payment of half 
the saljiries of medical oflicers and in- 
sj)ectors of nuisances. He advocated, but 
vainl}^ the division of local raters between 
owner and occupier. 

When Disraeli ctimc into power in 1874 
Jjopcjs was appointed civil lord of the 
. admiralty, and retained that office mitil 
1880. He was chaiiman of a committee 
which >reorganis(?d the admiralty office, and 
oddwl to tho efficiency of th© Naval College, 
(Greenwich, by causing the property of the 
foundation to give a better return. 111- 
luvalth compelled him in 1877 to refuse tho 
secretary sliip to the treasury in succession 
to William Henry Smith [q. v.]. On his 
retirement from parliamentary life in 1885 
he was s\\orn of tho privy council, but 
declined a pc<^rage. 

1jo{m‘s, who had been high sheriff of Devon- 
shhe in 1857, continued to make Ids influ- 
ence felt in local politics, though his public 
aj)pearances were not numerous. From 
1888 to 1904 he was an alderman of the 
DevoiLshire county council, and in the hist 
' year he resigned a directorship of the Great 
Western railway, which ho had held for 
f{)rty years. A liberal supporter of the 
charitable institutions of Plymouth, ho 
endowed the Soutli Devon and Kast Corn- 
wall Hospital to tho amount of 14,000/., 
besides other donations. He was also a large 
subscriber to Church of Kngland extension 
and endowment. A scientific farmer of 
much sagacity, he greatly increased the 
value of Ids estates at Maristow. On Ids 
accession to the property ho had to re- 
build throughout, owing to the system of 
long leases which prevailed ; he computed 
that in -forty years he spent 150,000/. 
on improvements. By prize-giving he 
encouraged the raising of sound stock, and 
he instituted a pension system for the aged 
poor, 

Lo|)cs died ^ Maristow on 20 Jan. 1908 
afU'i* a few aays’ illness, llis portrait 
by Mr, A. S. Coi)o, R.A., painted in 1900, 
is in tho committee-room of the South 
^Devon#and East Cornwall Hospital, Ply- 
mouth. A cartoon portrait by ‘Ape’ 


Lord 

appeared in ‘ V'aidty Fair’ in 1875. Ho 
married twice : (1) Bertha (d. 1872), daughto 
of John Yardc-Bulka*, first Lord Cliurston ; 
(2) Louisa (d. 27 April 1908), daughter of 
Sir Robert W. Newman, first baronet, of 
Mamhoad, Devonshiie. Ho h;id three chil- 
dren by his first wife, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lopes, fourth and present baronet, and two 
daughters. 

I The Times and Western Morning News, 
21 Jan. 1908 ; Royal Agricultural Society 
.loumal, 1887, xxiii. 23 ; Albert Poll’s 
Ihiininisceiices, p. 207.] L. C. S. 

LORD, THOMAS (1808-1908), con- 
gregational minister, bom of ]x^or ])ar('nts at 
Ohioy, Biickinghamsldns on 22 April 1808, 
was son of John Lord by his wife Hannah 
Austin. Mainly self-taught, he was appren- 
ticed to a sho(*maker. After his family re- 
moved to Northampton in 1810 ho became 
a Sunday school scholar and teaehi^r. 
Having pn.‘ached iji the villages for some 
years he was ordained for tlio congn*ga- 
tional ministry on 14 Oct. 1834. Ho filled 
successively iho pastorates of Wollaston, 
Northamx)tonsliire (183L45), Brigstock 
(1815-03), Homcastle (1863 -00), Dedding- 
ton, Oxfordshire (180(^73). In 1873 lie 
accepted a call to Croat Bridge, Stafford- 
shire, and resigning that pastor'ati^ in 1879 
continued to live there, and frequently 
delivered occasional si^nnuns. In 1899 he 
returned to Horneastle, where his only 
daughter, Mrs. Hod gelt, resided, and still 
pursued his career as jireacher. His 
luindrodth birthday was ciJcbratcd at 
Horneastle in 1908, when ho received 
a congratulatory telegram fnim King 
Edward VII. In his lOlst year he 
occupied the pulpits at Horneastle, PcU^t- 
borough, Lincoln, Alford. Louth. Wainflect, 
Skegiicjss, Boston, Kirksfead, and Tudden- 
ham near Ipswich. When unable to read 
lu» recited the scripturt's. 

Ho was Olio of tho founders of tho 
Congregational total abstinence association, 
find a member of the P<‘aco Society from 
ifii foundation and of tlw5 JJbtTation Soei<‘ty. 

He is said to have preacluid ovc^r 10,000 
sermons. Ho died at Horneastle after a 
few hours’ illnc^ss on 21 Aug. 1908, aged 
100 years and 121 days. He married in 
1830 Elizabeth VVhimple (d. 1889) and left 
tAvo sons and a daughter. 

Lord published in 1859 a memorial * 
sermon on Sir Arthur de Capell Broke of 
Great Oakley Manor, Northamptonslftre, 
who maintained an oiien-air mission at 
iStanion, a neighbouring village.^ Lord also * 
printed ‘Heavenly Light, The Christian’s 
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I)esir(5’ (1861), and ‘ Precept and Practice* 
(1864). 

1 Congregational Year Jlook, 1909, p. 179, 
with engraving of j)oitrait tak(in on his 
lOOlh birthday ; The Times, 22 Aug. 1908 ; 
private information.] 0. F. S. 

LOTBINIERE. [See Joly de 
L oTiiiNiEKE, iSiK Henry Gustave (1829- 
1908), lieu t. -governor of British (Columbia.] 

LOVELACE, second EARn of. [See 
Milbanke, Ralph Gordon Noel (1839- 
1906), author.] 

LOVETT, RICHARD (1851-1904), 
author, son of Ricliard Deacon Lovett and 
Annie Godart his wife, was born at Croydon 
on 5 Jan. 1851. Nino years of boyhood 
(1858 67) were spent witli his i)arent3 at 
Brooklyn in the United State. Leaving i 
school there at. an curly age, ho was 
employed by a New York publisher. In 
1807 ho returned to England, and in 1869 
entered Cheshunt College, the president of 
which, Dr. Henry Robert Reynolds [q. v. 
Suppl. IJ, j)o\vcrfully inlkieneed him. Ho 
graduated B.A. with honours in philosophy 
at London University in 1873, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1874, when ho left Cheshunt and 
was oixlaincd to the ministry of the Countes 
of Huntingdon’s connexion. He began 
ministerial work at Bishop’s Stortford, also 
acting as assistant muster at the school 
there. 

In 1876 ho accepted an independent 
charge as minister of the Countes of 
Huntingdon church at Rochdale. Lovett 
was a thoughtful, able preacher, and he 
made many friends in Lancashiiu But 
his leaning was towards authorship rather 
than pifstoral work, and in 1882 he was 
appointed book editor of the Religious 
Tract Society in London. In his new office 
Lovett’s interest in foreign missions grow. 
He became a director of the London 
Missionary Society, and wrote the society’s 
history for its centenary, a task which 
he completed in 1899 after three years of 
strenuous labour. Interest in missionary 
work brought him into close touch with 
James Chalmers of New Guinea [q. v. 
Suppl. H] and James Gilmour of Mongolia, 
both of whoso lives ho wrote. He revisited 
the United States as a delegate to the 
oecumenical missionary conference of 1900. 

A close student of all that concerned 
the Enghsh printed Bible, and more 
particularly the works of William Tindale, 
Lovett, on the foundation of the Rylands 
library at Manchester, gave advice in 
regard to the biblical section, and compiled 


its bibliogniphical catalogue of Bibles. 
Ho formed for himself a good collection 
of early English Bibles and kindred works, 
which was dispersed after liis death. In 
1899, on the retirement „of Samuel Gosnell 
Green [q. v. Suppl. 11], lx)vctt became one 
of the secretaries of the RcUgiuus Tract 
Society, being sj)ecially charged with the 
Society’s continoiital intercuts, while retain- 
ing much of Ills former work as book editor. 
Towards the cud f)f his life the ailairs 
of Cheshunt College, of which ho acted as 
lumorary secretary, occasioned him anxiety, 
and ho was among the early workers for 
the reconstitution of th(.* Congregational 
I Union. Inctissant labour impaired his 
health, and ho died suddenly of Jieart 
failure at Clapham, London, on 29 Dec. 1 904. 

I Ho married on 29 A})ril 1879 Annie 
i Hancock, daughter of William Reynolds of 
Torquay, who, with one son and two 
daughters, survived him. 

Lovett, although warmly attached to his 
own communion, was far from sectarian 
in sympathies and outlook. He 
prohtic author, contributing freely to peri- 
odical literature. Ilis chief Imoks were; 
‘Norwegian Pictures’ (1885); ‘Pictures 
from Holland’ (1887); ‘Irish Pictures’ 
(1888) ; ‘ London l^ictures ’ ( 1 890) ; ‘ United 
States Pictures’ (1891) ; ‘James Gilmour 
of Mongolia ’ (1892) ; ‘ Tlic Printed English 
Bible ’ (1895) ; ‘ The History of the London 
Missionary Society ’ (1899) ; ‘ The English 
Bible in the John Rylands Library * (1899 ) ; 
‘James Chalmers* (1902) ; and ‘Tamale: 
the Life of James Chalmers for Boys* 
(1903). 

[Christian World, 5 Jan. 1905 ; private in- 
formation and personal knowledge.] A. R. B. 

LOW, ALEXANDER, Lobd Low (1845- 
1910), Scottish judge, bom on 23 Oet. 1845, 
was son of James Low of The Laws, Ber- 
wickshire, bv his wife Jessy, daughter of 
George Turnbull of Abbey St. Bathana, Bor- 
wicksliire. After education at Cheltenham 
College and at St. Andrews University, 
he proceeded to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. with a fiisi 
(ilass in the moral science tripos in 1867. 
He studied law at Edinburgh Uiiivemity and 
passed to the Scottish bar on 22 Dec. 1870, 
joining the Juridical Society on 18 Jan. 
1871. For some time he editc-d the 
‘Scottish Law Reporter,’ and, becoming 
known as a sound lawyer* and judicious 
pleader, rose steadily. Ho was a conserva- 
tive, but never active in politics. In 1889 
ho was appointed sheriff of the oountii^s 
of Robs, Cromarty, and Sutherland, and 
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in 1800 was raised to tho bench. As a 
jiid.ij;e h(‘ w.is even more successful than 
as an advocate. One most important 
lawsuit wlii*li came before him, when 
sittitii? as a judge of first instance, was that- 
in which tin* property of the * Free Church ’ 
was claijiicd l>y members of tliat body who 
objected to its union with tho * IJniltKl 
Presbyterians’ (UlOO). Low decided 
against tJiis «*laini, and liis judgment was 
adhered to by tlui inner house of the court 
of s(\ssioii, \rhosc decision was, however, 
reversed on appeal to the House of Lords 
(1904). He resigned, owing to bad health, 
in the autuuiii of 1010, died at The I^w'S 
on 14 Oetobe r of that year, and was bnried 
at Whitsoiiif, Berwickshire. Low, who 
married (1875) Annie, daughter of the 
Hon. Lord MaeKenzie (Scottish judge), 
left one son, Mr. Jain<^ A. Low, C.A., 
E(linl)urgh, and two daughters. A portrait 
of him by Fiddos Watt is at The Laws. 

(Scotsman and Tho Times, 15 Oct. 1910; 
Roll of the Tacnilty of Advocates ; Records 
of the Juridical Society.] G. VV. T. O. 

LOW, Sir ROBERT CUNLTFFE (1838- 
1911), general, born at Kemback, Fifo- 
sbire, on 28 Jan. 1838, was second in a 
family of four sons and two daughters of 
Sir John Low [q. v. |, general in the Indian 
army, by his wife Augusta, second daughter 
i)f John Talbot Shakespeare, of the East 
India (Company’s civil service. His oldest 
brother is Mr. William Malcolm IjOW, 
formerly of the Bengal civil service, who 
was M.P. for Grantham from 1886 to 1892. 

After education at a private school Low 
received a commission as cornet in the 
Indian army on 26 Aug. 1854, and was 
posted to tho 4th Bengal cavalry. His 
first service was in the expc'tliGon against 
the Santals, and won him promotion to 
lieufenaiit on 29 Sept. 1855. On the out- 
break of tlie Indian Mutiny his regiment 
joinefl the rebels, and T^w was subsequently 
attached to the Delhi field force. Tie took 
part in the action at Btulli-ke-Scrai on 
8 .Juno 1857 and in the brilliant victory 
of John Nicholson [q. v.] at Najafghar 
(25 Aug.). During the siege and fall of 
Delhi (20 Sept.) ho served as A.D.C. to 
General (Sir) Archdale Wilson fq. v.], and 
was mentioned in despatches {Tjond. Gaz, 
15 Dec. 1857). After accompanying Sir 
(’John (’ampbell ,(afttjr wards l^rd Clyde) 
[q. V.] on his march to the second relief 
of Lucknow (19 March 1858), Low was 
appointed brigadti-inajor to the Agra field 
force, and rendered useful service in the 
pursuit and capture of rebels in Central 
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I India. At the end of the campaign be 
, received the medal with two clasps and 
the thanks of tho gtivonior-goncral of 
India. 

Promoted captain on 1 Jan. 1862, he com- 
manded a company in the. second Yusafzai 
expedition under Sir Neville Chafiiberlain 
[q. V. Suppl. [IJ, and was awarded the 
medal with clasp. He attained the rank 
of hrcivi’t-major (^11 1.5 Fed). 1872 and of 
lieut. -colonel on 8 F(‘l). 1878. The follow- 
ing year he commanded the 13th Bengal 
lancers in tho campaign against tlie 
Zakha Khol Afridis of the Bazar valley. 
On the renewal of the Afghan w'ar Low 
shared in the punitive, c'xpedition against 
tho Zaimuklits in Hoc. 1879, and was pre- 
sent at tho assault of the Zava heights. In 
June 1880 Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) 
Roberts secured his appointment as director 
of the transport service. Under TjOw’s 
energetic and intolligtmt management the 
transport organisation w'orked smoothly 
and effieiently (Lt)nD Roberts, Forly-one 
Years in huHa, 30th edit. 1898. p. 465) ; 
and his services on tho march from Kabul 
to Kandahar wen? generously acknowledged 
by tho commarukT-in-chief {Lon/l. (Jaz. 

1 Nov. 1879, 3 Dec. 1880). He was 
rewartled with the C.B., the medal with 
eliisp, and the bronze star. 

Low became colonel on 8 Feb. 1882, and 
was nominatctl brigadier-general in May 
1886 to command the second-class district 
of Bareilly. In the following July he was 
detached for service in Upper Burma, 
where a desultory armed resistance was 
prolonged for two years after tho annexa- 
tion of the country. He was given the 
command of a brigade at Miiibu, and during 
the }x;riod of pacification be w’as incessantly 
engaged in arduous guerrilla warfare. He 
was mentioned in despatches {Loml. Oq.z. 

2 .Sept. 1887), n;ceived the thanks of tho 
governor-g(*ncral of India, and was crcateil 
K.O.B. In 1888 ho resumed charge of the 
Bareilly district, and held the command of 
th(? first-cliiss district of Lucknow from 
1892 to 1895. Mcanwhik; he w;is promoted 
major-general on 5 Oe.i. 1893. 

His proved capacity ft^r organisation 
led to his nomination as cornmander-iri- . 
chief of the Chitral relief expedition. Ad- 
vancing from Nowshera in tlie spring of 
1895 Low coiKsentrated his whole force on the 
Malakarid pass, and on 3 April stormed the 
heights, which were held by 5000 Pathans. 
Tho enemy were again defcatcxl at tho 
Pan j kora, and a flying column, despatehed 
by Low under Sir William Gatacre [q. v. 
Suppl. II], reached Chitral on 15 May 
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after a most arduous passa.i^e of tlie Lowan 
pass. But meaiiwliilc the garrison had 
already hwMi n'lieved hy (^nloiud Kelly’s 
foico from (hlgit. It was generally recog- 
nised that the favourable issue of llie 
camf)aigti was mainly due to tlie soundness 
of b)w’s dispositions and the rapidity of 
his movtanents. For Jiis services ho re- 
ceived tin* tlianks of the governor-general of 
India Lhiz, 15 Nov. 1895). Next 

year lie was promoted lieut.-general and 
advanced to (LC.B. From 1898 to 19011 ho 
commanded the Bombay army, and after 
attaining the rank of gimc'iMl in 1900 ho 
retired from the service in 1905. In 1009 
he succeeded Sir Hugh llcMiry Gough 
[q. V. Sup])l. II J as keeper of tlie crown I 
jewels at the Tower of London. He died | 
there on 0 ;\ug. 1911, and was buried at I 
Dorchester. He married in 1802 Mary • 
Gonstance (d. 1900), daughter of Ca])tain ! 
Taylor of the East India Company’s service, | 
and left issue two sons and three daughters. | 
A jiortrait by Miss E. Taylor, painted in I 
19()7, is in the possession of liis eldest | 
son, Lieut. -colonel Jlobert Balmain Low, 
D.8.O., of the 9th Bengal lancers. A 
brass lalilet has been erected in tin* church 
of St. Peter- ad- Vincula in the Tower of 
London. 

(The Tirae.s, 7 Aug. 1911 ; Sir W. Lee- 
WivriKT, Memoirs of Sir Henry Norman, 1908 ; 
W, H. Paget, Record of Expeditions against 
the North-West Frontier Tribes, 1884; H. B. 
Hanna, The Second Afghan War, vol. iii. 
1910 ; G. J. and F, E, Youiighushand, 'J’he 
Relief of Chilral, 1895 ; Sir George Roberl.son, 
C'hitral, 1808; private information fr«»m Mr. 
W. M. Low.] (L S. W. 

LOWE, Siu DRURY CURZON 
DRURY-. [Sec Druky-Lowk, Sir Drury 
C uRZON (1830-1998), lieut.-general. I 

LOWRY, HENRY DAWSON (1869- 
1906), journalist, novelist and poet, eldest son 
of Thomas Shaw lx>wry, bank clerk at Truro, i 
afterwards bank manager at Camborne, j 
by his wife Winifred Dawson of Redhill, 
w'jis born at Truro on 22 Feb. 1869. He 
was educated at Queen’s College, Taunton, 
arid at Oxford University (unattached), 
where* he graduated in the honour school 
of chemistry in 1891. His original purpose 
^vas to devote himself to chemistry, but his 
literary predilections gradually conquered 
bis scicntiric inclinations. After con- 
tributing to the ‘ Cornish Magazine,’ he 
w as encouraged by the acceptance, in 1891, 
of bis Cornish stories by W. E. Henley 
[q. v.lSnppl. II] for the ‘ National Observer.’ 
He continued to write for the ‘ National 


Ob-server’ sq, long a ^ Henloy remained 
editor; and corning to London in 1893, 
he obtained a connect itui with the * Poll 
Mall Gazette,’ joining the staff in 1895. 
Subsecpieiitly he vveiiL to ‘ lilack and 
White.’ Early in 1897 lie became editor of 
the ‘ j^udgate Magazine.’ and the same year 
he joined the staff of 1 1m ‘ Morning Post.’ 
Lalierly ho also wrote as ‘ Independent ’ in 
the ‘ Daily Express,’ and ho was an occa- 
sional contributor to oth r paj)ors. He d ied, 
unmarried, at Hfernc H.il on 21 Oct. 1906. 
Warm-hearted, impulsh e, and sociablr*. lio 
was popular with his colleagues and friends. 

It is in his jjiort stories, dealing with 
Cornish life, wmcli he thoroughly knew, 
that LowTy is at hisi^hest. Refined, sym- 
pathetic. and emotional, ho w'as also a facile 
writer of tsisteful verse. His works are : 

1. ‘Wreckers M(it4odists,’ 1893. 

2. ‘ Women’s Tragedies.’ 1805. 3. ‘A Man 
of Moods,* 1896. 4. ‘ Make Believe,’ 1896. 
5. * Tiic Happy Exile,* 1897. 6. A book of 
poems, ‘ The Hundred Windows,’ 1904. 

[Men and Women of I ho Time; Moniing 
Post, 23 Oct. 1906 ; infonnalioii from Mr. 
James Grcig of tho Morning Post and 
Mr. John Lane, publisher.] T. F. 11. 

LOWTHER, JAMES (1840-1904), politi- 
cian and sportsman, bom at Swillington 
. House, Ixicds, on 1 Dec. 1840, was younger 
• son in a family of two sons and a daughter 
i of Sir Charles Lowther, third baronet 
I (1803-1894), of Swillington** House, Leeds, 

; and Wilton Castle, Rtnlcar, by his wife 
i Isabella (d. 1887), daughter of Robert 
j Moreliead, rector of Easing! on. His 

i ^andfatlier. Sir Jolm (created a baronet 
i in 1824), was second son of Sir William 
I I/>wthcr [q. v.], who succeeded his cousin as 
I Baron and Viscount Lowther in 1802, and 
W71S created Earl j«of Lonsdale in 1807, 
Jfimcs Lowther was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridgo, graduating B. A. in 1863 and proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1866. Ho pntcred at the Inner 
Temple on 1 Nov. 1861, and was called to 
the baron 17 Oct. 1864, but never practised. 

His interests were divided between public 
affairs and sj)ort. Thmugh life he cham- 
pioned the uncompromising principkss of 
conservatism in w4iich ho w’as bj’cd. In 
1865 ho stood for York city in tho oon- 
servativo interest, and was returned at 
the head of tho poll. maiden s|x^coh 
was delivered in opposition to the abor- 
tive reform bill brought in by jU>rd 
Russell’s govemmont in 1866. In the 
following year Lord Derby’s govjuii- 
ment produced their reform bill. This 
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also Lcjwthor opptwod, denouncing it as an [ llin establishment of county councils 
oxtremoly b.-id measure and speaking dis- (1888), which ho was not in the house in 
respeci fully of J)israeli, Its framer. But time to^ resist. Ho was always an un- 
his indepcndi nt action did not prevent him wavering advocate of proteotion, and 
from being olTered nor from accepting the welcomed the prospect, which was realised 
post of pari iM men t ary secretary to the poor in his last year in parliament, of tariff 
law board in Disraeli’s first adniinistraticm reform becoming an accept od principle 
(1807-8). At tlio general election of 1808 of his party. Ho had great knowledge of 
he was again returned at the head of the parliamentary procedure and paid^ constant 
poll at York, and in the following years he attention to forms and procedcMit. Ho was 
took a vigorous part in opposition to popular among all parties in the house. It 
Gladstone’s government in Parliament, was his annual habit during his last years 
He was inner afraid of controversy with in parlianuMit to o])pose the sessional 
the prime minister, and was one of the ] order of tlic house prohibiting lorcls- 
minorit y of eleven against 442 in the division j lieutenant and poors from taking part in 
on tlie second reading of the Irish land elections, on the ground that it was an 
bill (1870). At th# ‘general election of anomaly and that it was not- rigidly cn- 
1874 he was for a tliird time roturaod for forced. It continued to be passed until 
York, but on this occasion second at the 1910, when it was finally dropped, 
poll. When Disraeli formed his second Outside politics Lowther had many pnhlio 
administration in 1874 he appointed Low- interests. He serv(xl as alderman of the 
ther nndor-sccretary f(jr the colonics. In county council for the North Riding of 
1878 Disraeli, now Lord Boaeonafield, gayo Yorkshire and on the Toes Fishery Board, 
further proof of his confidence in liowthcr by and he was one of the founders and somo- 
noininating him chief secrclary to the lord- j time pr(^sidont of the Darlington Chamber 
lieutenant of Ireland in succession to Sir of Agrioiiltiiro. On liis father’s death in 
Michael Hicks B(uich. He was sworn of } 1894 ho inlmri ted Wilton Castle, Rodcar, and 
the privy council at the same tirmn This took personal intor(\st in his estate. In 1873 
was T^)wthor’s highest official appointment, ho Iwgan to breed horses at Wilton Castle, 
and his last. It caused surprise at the and registered his colours — blue and yellow 
time. His character and temperament hoops, red cap. Ho trained at Newmarket 
always appeared to greater advantage in with Joseph Knoch, who was Lord Zetland’s 
the freeaom of opposition than undei: the private trainer. Knoch died in 1902, and 
restraint of office, and it was remembered to thenceforth Lowther trained with John 
his detriment in Ireland tliat he had voted Watts and, after Watts’s death, with Gold- 
against the land bill of 1 870. Ho showed ing. During these years Lowtlier won many 
no lack of ability in conducting the business races, but none of first-rate importance, 
of his department, nor any vacillation in ITis first success was in 1877, when he won* 
dealing with the spirit of disorder which the Gimcrack Stakes with King Olaf, 
was becoming manifest in the country. But ridden by Archer. His most successful 
the duke of Marlborough was lord-lieu- horse was King Monmoiitli, who bcigan by 
tenant; Lowther was not in the cabinet, winning tho Groat Yorkshire Handicap in 
and consequently was not charged with full 1885, and ended willi a record in 1889 of 
responsibility. Ho held tho appointment twenty-throe races and upwards of 11,000Z. 
till the general election of 1880, which was in stakes. Lowther’s best year was in 1889, 
fatal alike to tlio government and liimsclf. when ho won fourteen ra(?os and over 
He lost his scat at York after a fifteen 7000^. in stakes. He ran his homes rogu- 
years* tenure of it. For eight yearn his larly in the north of Fngland, and was a 
efforts to re-enter the House of Commons constant attendant at meetings at York, 
proved unsuccessful. In Feb. 1 881 he Stockton, and Rcdcar. LowtJier’s reputation 
stood and was beaten in East Cumberland, did not, however, depend only or mainly 
and in Septemlfcr in North Lincolnshire. At on his achievements as an owner. He did 
the general elections of 1885 and 1886 he was not bet, and was known to be a good judge 
defeated in thfe Louth division of Lincoln- of racing and to demand as high a standard 
shire and tho Eskdale division of Cumber- of honosly in its conduct as was required 
land. In 1888 he was returned at a hyc- in any other occupation. He became a 
election for the Isle of^Thanct, and that member of tlio Jockey Club in 1877; he 
conIStituenoy he represented until his death, first served as a steward in 1880. When 
On his return to the house he made a senior steward in 1 889 he was appointed a 
reputation as a rare survival of old member of a special commission with 
toryism. He deplored Bitchi6]|g bill for Prince Soltykoff and Lord March (duke of 
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Kichmoiid) to inquirt? iiitt» the clmr^o of Lowy visited England to seek support for 
slander brought by Sir Coorge Ghetwynd the seheino, and there h<^ settled for life. A 
against I jord .Durham in ctmsequen(?c of section of tht? Jewish community in London 
worils uttered in a si)eecli at the. Oinicrack was at tho time seeking to reform both 
Club dinner. Sir George elainicd 2(bt)0f)/. ritu<al and practice. Tiie reformers sect^ded 
damages. The trial was held under un- from tlie main body of their co-religionists, 
iisual'^eirounistaiioes at the Law Courts opening on 27 Jan. 1842 the West J.ondon 
in Lt)ndon, and attracted much attention. Synagogue qj British Jews, in Burton 
The verdict, which extmerated the plainlitT Street. Lowy became one of tlie first 
of th(> graver charges, laid (he damages at two ministers; David AVooIf Marks [(|. v. 
one farthing (20 June 1S80). in 1903 Suppl. IIJ was the other. With his col- 
D)wther’s Imalth was obviously failing, league ho edited the I'laycr-book of thc^ 
lie sold his horses and was obliged to for- new congregation, which lie served until 
go active work in parlianicnt. There was 1892. 

no aj)preciable recovery, and on 12 Sept. In 1870, under the guidance of l^owy and 
1904 he died at AA'illoii (.'a.stle. llis Ixxly j Benisch, the Anglo-Jewish Association was 
was cremated at Darlington, and his ashes 1 formed in London to cliam]>ion the cause 
were deposited in Willuii ehurehyard. ! of persecuted Jews and to maintain Jewish 
He was uiimaiTicd. At liis death Wilton ' schools in tho Orient. In 1874 Lowy, aft(?r 
Casllo passed to liis iict>hew, Mr. John , attending a Jewish conference at Koiiigsberg 
Cleorgo D)wtlier. | on tho Russo- Jewish question, u.is sent by 

His ]iorlrnit, j)ainted by Mr. E. tidier ; the Anglo-Jowish Association on a secret 
after liis death, is at Wilton Castle. • mission to Russia. Ifis re])ort on tho 
(Jaricature portraits by ‘ Sfiy’ apjieared in . position of the Russian »lcws was publislied 
‘ Vanity J^air’ in 1877 and 19<)t). j ns an appendix to tho ‘ Animal Statoinont 

[The' Times, \'oiksliMe IV, st, ^'ol•kshil•<• <>* Anglo- Jewish A^ocintion ’ for 1874. 
Ilmakl. Y«iksliiii.Uailv<)l,si.i vc.r. .SpoitsiiuHi, 0-<>"y Secretary of the Anglo-Jewish 
all of 13 Sept. I90t; Tielil, 17 Sept. 10(M ; A.w;iation irom 1875 until his resignation 
private source.^.] K. L. in 1889. On 31 Oct. 1892 ho resigned his 

ministry at tho West London Synagogue, 
-LOWY, ALBKRI’ or ABRAHAM (1810- but he took part in public affairs until his 
1908), Helirow scholar, born on 8 Dec. death in London on 21 May 1908; ho was 
1810, at Aussee in Moravia, was tho buried at tho Ball’s Pond cemetery of tho 
eldest son of t hirteen cliildren (seven sons West London Synagogue of British Jews, 
and six daughters) of Leopold l^owy by l^wy was an accurate and erudite 
his wife Katty. His father’s family Hebrew scholar. In 1872 Lord Crawford 
had been settled for several generations entrusted him with the preparation of a 
at Aussee, and liacl produced many lt?ani(?d ' catalogue of his unique collection of 
men, after one of whom, Rabin Abraham i Samarit^,n literature, and in 1891 ho com- 
Leipnik, author of a MS. account (in ; jileted his chief task as a scholar, tho 

Hebrew) of ibo destruction of the syna- : ‘ Catalogue of Hc?braica and Judaica in 

goguo in Aussee in 1720, Lowy was called, the Library of tho Corporation of the City 
In 1822 Jjis fat her left Aussee for Pried- of London.* Ho engaged in tho controversy 

land, on tho l)ord(?r of »Sil(?sia, where he over tho Moabite? stone at tho Louvre, the 

owned a IncwcTy. In 1829 Albert left genuineness of which ho warmly contested, 
homo for schools in Jx'ipzig, Jagendorf, In 1903 ho printed for private circulation 
and Olniiitz, and eventually attended tho ‘A Critical Examination of tlie so-callcd 
Univemity of Vienna. Among his friends Moabite Inscription in tho Louvre.* Lowy 
and follow stud(*nts there were Moritz also won repute as a teacher of Hebrew, 
fcitoinscJineider, tho German Hebraist, and and among his pupils wwo Archbishoi) Tait, 
Abraham Benisch [(j. v.]. the Marquess of Buto, and Thomas Chenory, 

. Lowy intended, on the completion of his editor of ‘ Tho Times.* Ho was a m(iiJilM?r 
studies, to migi’ato to Italy, where Jews of tho ctnlncil of tho Society of Biblical 
enjoyed much liberty. But in 1838, Archa 3 ology, and founded** in 1870 tin? 
with liis two friends, Steinschneider and Society of Hebrew Literature (contii)iic<J 
Benisch, he founded ‘ Dio Einheit,* a until 1877), and edited its pubhcatioiis. in 
society of some two hundred students of tho 1893 ho was mode honorary LL.D. of St. 
Vienna University, most of them Jews, who Andrews, 

were end(‘avouring to promote the welfare In January 1861 Lowy married Gertrude 
of the Jews, one of their aims being to (died January 1879), eldest daughter of 
establisjv ^^onies in Palestine. In 1840 Israel Levy Lindouthal, minister of the 
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New SynagOi^ue, Groat St. Helen’s, by whom 
he had nine oliildren. His daughter, lit 11a 
Lowy, oditt d the Jilnglish (riatwlalion of 
Graotz’s ‘History of the Jews’ (5 vols. 
1801). 

A tat)let ill the hall of the West London ' 
Synagogue, Upper Berkeley Street, W., 
comrnemonil es Lowy ’a fifty jgcars’ ministry. i 
An oil pain ling by SolomSi J. Solomon, j 
R.A., belongs to his son 'Ernest. j 

[Jewish Climnitrle, 15 Feb. 1907 and 22 May , 
1908; private information.] M. E. | 

LOYD-LINDSAY. Lindsay. : 

Roiiert James, Baron Wantage (1832- ■ 
1901), soldier and politician.] j 

LUART), Sir WILLIAM GARNHAM ! 
(1820 -1910), JMlmiral, born on 7 April 
1820 at Wit ham, Essex, was eldest son in I 
a family of five sons and six daughters ' 
of William Wright Luard (1786-1857) of j 
VV'itliani, by his wife Charlotte (t/. 1875), 
daughter of Thomas Gamham. The family j 
W’as of Huguenot origin and had migrated j 
to England on the revocation of the Edict j 
of Nantes, the chief branch settling at ' 
Blyborough, Lincolnshire, in 1747. To ' 
the elder line belonged IL'iiry Richards 
Luard [q. v.], John Luard (q. v.], John 
Dalbiac Luard (q. v.], and Charle.s Edward 
Luard (183t)-1908) of Ightham, Kent, 
who served in the royal engineers, becoming 
colonel in 1880 and major-general in 1887. 

William u^as educated at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and in 1&5 
was rated midshiiJinan and appointed to 
the Acta?on frigate. By his service as 
mate during the tirat China war he earncxl 
his commission as lieutenant, dated 4 May 
1841. He was present in the squadron I 
under Sir Gordon Bremer at the storming of j 
Fort Taecocktow on 7 Jan. 1841, and at I 
the capture of the Boguc Forts on 25 Feb., | 
when the ships silenced the batteries of ; 
Anunghoy and on North Wan tong, which j 
the Chinese believed to be impregnable. 
As a lieutenant he served in the Isis, of 
44 guns, on the Cape station, in the Grecian, 
sloop, on the south-east coast of America, 
and in April 1848 was appointed first 
lit'utenant of the Hastings, of 72 guns, flag- 
ship of Sir Francis Collier [q. v.] in the East 
Indies. On 29 Sept. 1850 he w^as promoted 
to commander, and Avas appointed on the 
same day to command the Serpent, of 12 
guns, in which he continued during the 
second Burmese war, taking part in the 
capture of Rangoon in April 1852, of Pegu 
in the following .June, and other operations. 
He was mentioned in despatches and re- 


I ceived the medal Avith the clasp for Pegu. 
I He subsequently comuiandeil the Star, 
j sloop, on the south-east coast of America, 
and from her w^aa in August 1855 moved 
into the flagship as executWe officer. On 
11 March 1857 he Avas promoted to captain. 
In July 1860 he was appointed flag captain 
to the commandor-in-chief at the Nore, and 
in Novemlier to the scroAV line-of-battleship 
Conqueror for the China station. In her 
he took jiart in the opi'rations in Japan, 
superintending the. landing of storming 
parlies at the destruction of the Nagato 
batteries in the* Straits of Shimonoseki in 
Sept. 1864, for which service he received 
the C.B. and 4th class of the legion of 
honour. In Jan. 1860 ho became llag- 
caiitain to the admiral superintendent of 
naval reserves, and Avas eaptain-superintiMi- 
dent of Slu'crness dockyard from May 1870 
until he Avas promoted to flag rank on 1 Jan. 
1875. 

Luard had no enqiloymeut afloat as a 
flag-ofiicer, but avjvs superintendent of 
IVLalta dock3^ard from March 1878 until pro- 
moted to vice-admiral on 15 »June 1879. He 
afterwards served as chairman of several 
departmental commit tc'cs, including that 
which inquired into the bursting of the 
3’hundorer’s gun in Jan. 1879, and in Nov. 
1882 succeedeil Sir Geoffrey Hornby fq. v. 
Suppl. 1] as prr‘sidc*nt of the Roybal Naval 
C« )llege, G ri'ci \ w ich. He reached the rank of 
admiral on 31 March 188i5, and a week 
later aa'jis jdaiicd on the retiw'il list under 
the age clause ; but ho held his appoint- 
ment at Greenwich for six months after 
retirement. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
and J.P. for Essex, and in 1897 received 
the K.C.B. 

Luard died at Wit ham on 19 May 1910 as 
the result of a carriage accident, and was 
buried at All Saints’ Cliurch there. 

He married in 1858 Charlotte, third 
daughter of the Rev. Henry du Cane of 
Witham, Essex, by whom lie had three 
sons and eiglit (laughters. Commander 
Herbert du Cane Luard, R.N., is the second 
surviving son. A portrait painted by 
Sidney Luard in 1905 is at ‘ Ivy Chimneys,* 
Witham. 

[The Times, 20 and 25 May 1910; Burke’s 
Landed Gentiy.J L. G. C. L. 

LUBY, THOMAS CLARKE (1821- 
^ 1901), Fenian, born in Dublin in 1821 
(Rutherford, Fenian Conspiracy^ i. 46 , 
says 1828), was the son of Janies Luliy, 
a clergyman of the established Church of 
Ireland. He attended Mr. Murphy’s school, 
and Avith a view to entering the church 
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he matrieulftlecl atlriiiity College, iHiblin, 
as a pensioner and a proleslaiit on 2 tiuly 
18:i9, Thomiis Luby L4- 
college tutor. He graduated |i.A. in 1845 
{CaL of Graduaks in the Universily of 
J)ublin)y but falling under the inlluonce 
of the Young J reland propaganda he 
abandoned his theological studios and 
became an occasional contributor to the 
‘ Nation ’ newspaper. In 1818 he was in- 
volved ii the revolutionary niovement 
headed by William Smith 0 Jlrien [(p v.]. 
With his friend Ihigcno O’Reilly he planned 
a rising on the borders of Dublin and 
J\Jeath, and after the failure of what was 
known as the Blanchardstown affair (Duffy, 
Four Ymrs of Irish IfisL, j)p. 671-5) he 
went south to join O’Rrien in Tipperary. 
Undismayed by O’Rrien’s defeat at Ralliii- 
garry, ho and several others of the party 
conceived a plan for a fresh rising in 1849. 
The rising proved a fiasco, but Luby was 
capturetl at (Jashel and sullcrcd a short 
iiiiprisonment. . After bis release he is said 
(Rutiierfoud) to have gone to Australia, 
whence he returned to Jhuope about 1853 
to assist James fcJfephens |q. v. ^'iippJ. .II(, 
who was at that time in Laris, in starling a 
new eons[)iracy, known subsecpiently as the 
Fejiian iiioveineiit. Tlio next two years 
were spent by Luby in Stephens’s company, 
travelling about Ireland and collecting hi- 
formation us to the slate of public o])inion. 
Finding that beneath the a[)j[)arent tran- 
quillity the embers of the rebellion were still 
aglow, he was detaclK;d to assist Charles 
Josc])li Kickham [(p v.J in the editorship 
at Dublin of the short-lived rovolutioiiary 
‘ Tribune ’ newspaper. In 1858 the Irish 
Rc[)ublican lirotherhood, a seertjt society, 
of which the members were btjuiid to- 
gether by an oath formulated by Luby 
(O’Leary, Fenians and Fenian ism, i. 120), 
was founded fur the purpose of forcibly 
separating Ireland from England. Durijig 
ytepbens’s abscjiee in America in 1858-9 
the work of ext ending the society in Ire- 
land was energetically carried on by Luby. 
Numerous ‘ circles ’ were established by 
him at this time and the following years ' 
in Leinster and Munster. The funeral of 
Terence Bcllew MacManus [q. v.] in 1861, 
followed closely by the ‘ Trent ’ affair, 
gave a great impetus to the movement, 
and Luby was despatched by Stephens as 
special envoy to America in 1863 for the 
purpose of procuring the necessary funds. 
He landed at New York on 25 Feb. During 
th^ next four months he covered, in his 
own words, * 6000 j^es of space,’ generally 
in the company oOohn O’MahpM 


the ‘head centre’ of tl»o Fenian brother- 
hood/j^addressing puldic meetings ftt Phila- 
delphia, Crawferdsvifie, Chicago, and other 
places. 

His mission from a pecuniary point of view 
was not a success, and, returning to Ireland 
at the end of July, he fimnd the moveiuont 
languishing tlwe. Luby’s energy restored 
I confidence, aJm the ‘ Irish rooplo ’ news- 
paper was succecafully launched at Dublin 
I as the organ of the party. Ho accepted the 
I post of co-editor along ith John O’Leary 
I [q. V. vSuppl. IIJ and Kickham. The 
I paper was rationalistic as well as rovolii- 
j tienary and Avas theref(.)ro l)oycotled by 
j the catholic clergy. Nevcrtliclcss it had 
I a largo sale in the east and south of 
I Ireland and was both a pecuniary and 
' litcraiy success. Luby’s contributions can 
' generally bo distinguislicd by their in- 
ordinate length and sanguine tone (O’Leakv, 
i. 257). The first number of the pai)cr 
■ appeared on 28 Nov. 1863, the last was 
dated 16 Sept. 1865. On the evening of 
: tbo previous day tho ofiiQes of the ‘ Irish 
. l*cople,’ in Farliamont Htreet, Avero raided 
by tho police. Luby, O’Leary, and the 
principal members of^the conspiracy, with 
the exception of Stephens and Kickham, 
were arrested nearly at tho same time 
and removed to Richmond prison. The 
trials commenced at Green street police 
court on 27 Nov. before a special com- 
mission presided jover by Justices Keogh 
and J^itzgorald. Luby Avas tho first to bo 
called up, and after a three days’ trial ho 
Avas condemned to twenty years’ ])enal 
servitude for treason-felony. In 1869, by 
way of protest against tho continued mis- 
government of Ireland, it was proposed to 
iKuninate him a candidate for the representa- 
tion of county Longford (O’Connor, Parnell 
Movement, p. 219), but JoUn Martin (1812- 
1875) [q. v.] was substituted and Avas 
defeated. By the exertions of tho Amnesty 
Association, presided over by Isaim Butt 
[q. v.J, Luby, Avith other political prisoners, 
Avas restored to liberty in 1871, but not 
being allowed to return to Ireland he 
settled Avith his AA'ifo and family in New 
York, wherd he devoted himself to 
journalism. He continued to take a 
lively interest in Irish affairs and, according 
to Le Caron {JSecret Service, pp. 104, 120, 
137-8), was one of the founders of the 
Irish Confederation and a trustee of the 
so-called skirmishing fund. But Jhe coaled 
to play 4 ^n active part in Ldsh-American 
politics. like O’Leary and the Fenians 
generally, he regards the home rule 
^n^vement under Butt and Pam^^ with 
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distrust, and he was open in his coiuleiuna- edited) apjjointed Luckock one of his 
tion of the I^and D&ague agitation. Apart examining chaplains, made him hon. eanqn 
from his jt^irnalistic’ worli^he wrote ‘ Tlie of Ely in 1874, and entrusted him with the 
Lives and d'mies of Illustrious and Repre-* organisation o^ Ely Theological College, lie 
sentative Irishmen* (New York, 1878; was princi^l of the college from 1876 to 
vol. i. only), and in 1882 he contributed a 1887, exercising a marked influence on the 
series of an ides on the Eenian movement 1 men under his care. He was residentiary 
to the New York ‘ Irish Nation.* O’Leary j canon of Ely from 1875 to 1892, and warden 
dedicated liia ‘ Rccollectiftis of Fenians I of the .society of mission preachers in the 
and Fenian ism * to him in acknowledgment diocese. In 1892 he was appointed dean 
of the assistance rendered by him in its | of Lichlield, where he advanced the char- 


composition ; a portrait in vol. i. con- I 
firms the dt^seription of him in the Dublin | 
papers in ISflo as ‘a quiet-faced, pale and 
somewliat sad-looking man.* lie died in 
New York on 1 Dec. 1901. j 

[The chief authorities for Luby’s Life anj j 
his own reminiscences incorporated in O’l^cary’s 
Re(!olU;ctions of Fenians and Fenianisiii. i 
iS(ii5 in addition to the authorithis mentioned I 
Report of Proceedings at the Special Com- ! 
mission. Dublin, for trial of Thomas Clarke | 
Luby and otliei’s for Treason Felony, Dublin, ! 
18G() ; The 'rimes, .‘1 Deo. 1901.1 R. D. 

LUCKOCK, HERBERT MORTIMER 
(1893 1909), dean of Lichlield, born on 
11 July 1893, at Great Rarr, Staffordshire, 
was second son of the Rev. Thomas ( Icorge 
Mortimer Luckock by his wife Harriet, 
daughter of George Chuno of Madcloy, 
Shropshire'. Educated at Marlborough 
(Jollege (1848-50) and Shrewsbury School 
(1850-3), he was elected to a scholarship 
at Jesus ( Jollege, Cambridge, and graduated 
R.A. witli a second class in tli(5 clas.sical 
tripos in 1858, proceeding M.A. in 1862>arid 
D.D. in 1879. In 1859, 1861, and 1862 
he won the members’ prize for an essay. 
In 18(>0 he w as placed in the first class of the 
theological examination (middle bachel(jrs), 
and won the (’arus and Scholefield prizes 
for proficiency in the Greek Testament and 
the Septuagint. In 1861 ho was awarded 
the Crosse scholarshitJ ; in 1862 the 
Tyrw'hitt Hebrew scholarship. Ortlained 
deacon in 1860 by the bishop of Oxford, 
he worked for a time at Clewer wdth T. T. 
Carter [q. v. Suppl. 11], and as a private 
tutor at Eton. In 1862 ho was elected to 
a fellowship at Jesus College, took priesFs 
orders, and was appointed to the college 
living oi All 8aints, Cambridge. From 
1863 to 1865 he was rector of Gayhurst 
with Stokfe-Goldington, Buckinghamshire, 
but returned to the vicarage of All Saints in 
1865, held it for ten years, and cpmpleted 
a new church for the parish. He was 
select poacher at Cambridge in 1805, 
1874, 1875, 1883, 1884, 1892, and 1901. 

In 1873 Bishop Woodford of Ely (three 
volumes of^ whoM sepions he af terwa^ 


actor of the cathedral services, and ])ro- 
niotcd the r(\sl oration of the fabric, rebuild- 
ing at his own cost St. Chiul’s (Jhapel. Ho 
died at Lichfield on 24 March 1909, and 
w^•ls buri(‘d tJjere in the catlu'dral close 

He married in 1866 Margaret Emma 
(J. 1890), second daughter of Samuel 
Henry Thompson of Thing wall, Liverpool; 
of eight children six survived him. 

A decided high churchman, though 
.standing aloof from party organisations, 
a born teacher, uuemotioiial and precise, 
Luckock exercised a wide influence, largely 
through his books. The more important 
were: 1. ‘After Death,* an examination of 
the te.stimony of j)rimitivc times respecting 
the state of the faithful deiwl and their rela- 
tion to the living. 1879; 6tJi edit. 1886. 
2. ‘Studies in the Hi.st()ry of the Book of 
(Jommon Prayer,* 1881, 3. ‘ Footprints of 
the Son of Slari as traced by St. Mark,* 
1885; 3id edit. 1890. 4. ‘The Divine 
Liturgy,* 1889. 5. ‘ The Intermediate 

Stale,* a sequel to ‘After Death,’ 1890; 
2ii(l edit. 189 1 . 6. ‘ The Church in Scotland,* 
'National Churches* series, 1892. 7. ‘The 
History of Marriage, Jewish and Cliristian, 
in relation to Divorce and certain For- 
bidden D(*gi*ccs,* 1894; 2nd c;dit. 1895. 

8. ‘ Footprints of the Apostles as traced by 
St. Luke in the Acts,* 1897 ; 2hd edit. 1905. 

9. ‘ Special (fliaracteristics of the Four 
Gospels,’ 1900. 10. ‘ S])iritual Difficulties " 
in the Bible and I^rayer Book, with Helps 
to their Solution,* 1905.’ 11. ‘Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice and Iiiteieession for the 
Departed both cons\stent with the Teach- 
ing of the Book of Common Prayer,* 1907. 

I Guardian, 31 March 1909; Church Times, 
26 Marcli 1909 ; Brit. Mus. C^t. ; Cambridge 
University Calendar ; private information.] 

A. R. B. 

LUDLOW, JOHN MALCOLM FORBES 
(1821-1911), social reformer, second son of 
Colonel John Ludlow, C.B.,of the East India 
Clompany’s service, by his wife Maria Jane 
Brown, daughter of Murdoch Brown of Telli- 
chj|[^, Madras, was bom at Nimach in lndiu» 
on'II jlat^l821. His father was a vounm 
brotm^ .dc iklmund Lad||ow, head of we , 
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Hill Deveivll branch of Iho W'iltshiro family, 
to which Edmund Ludlow [q. v.J the regicide 
belonged. Major-general John Ludlow’ 
(1801-1882), to whom the sup^ri'ssion of 
widow-burning in Hajputana was chiefly 
duo, was Ids iirst cousin. Ludlow s mother 
was in Boulogne wlien A\'ar broke out after 
the peace of Amiens, and was detainetl with 
her governess, but allow ed to reskle in Paris 
for purposes of education. 'Flio iutiiuacy 
with Erance thus formed li‘d to her living 
tliei-o after her liusbaiid’s death, and thus 
her son witnessed the revolution t>f 1830. 
He Avas sent in 1832 to tlio College Bourbon 
in Paris, AAhcre he obtained many prizes, 
and gnwlnated baelicUer es l(;ttres of the 
University of France on 10 July 1837. llis 
education incliiipfl him to A\ish to become a 
French subject, but his father’s Avish tliat 
he should be an hinglishman dolermined 
him to leave France, lie i)aid a visit to 
Martinique, AAliere ho ac(piired a horror of 
slavery, and tlience returned to England, 
read hxAv in llie chambers of Beilenden Ker, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 
21 Nov. 1 813. lit' practised as a conveyancer 
from 1843 to 1874, but bad many interests 
outside the laAV. One of the lirst of these 
Avas tiie Biitisli India 8ociety, an association 
for })romoting reforms in India. At its 
inaugural meeting he heard and admired 
.Daniel O’Connell . H c at tended a con f crenco 
on the abolition of slavery, Avhere Thomas 
Clarkson, [q. v.] presided, and elsewhere 
became familiar AAith the speaking of 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, and hoard 
Carlyle tecture. In 1841 he visited Man- 
chester, where ho became acquainted with 
John Bright fq. v.], Richard Cobden [q. v.], 
^ and R. R. R. Moore [q. v.], and a little later 
he became a member of the anti-corn law 
league. In the same year he paid a second 
visit to the West Indies, and in 1844, 
after an attack of hajmoptysis, spent a 
winder in Madeira. When the revolution 
of 1848 broke out he w ent to Paris to look 
after his two sui-viving sisters, w^ho lived 
’'there. He mixed Avith the populace, Avas 
struck by the general good-humour, and 
mode one or two species from a chair 
in the streets. From 1847 onwards ho 
sought in London to interest young men in 
looking after the poor. He had called 
upon F. D. Maurice, then chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn, in relation to Avork in his 
district. On 10 April 1848 Charles Kingsley 
called upon him on the suggestion of 
Maurice, and LudloAV went with Kingsley 
to see the Chartists on their Avay from 
Kennington Common. They walked back to 
the bouse of Maurice to give him the news 


that Feargiis O’Connor [q. v.] had advised 
the people to disperse qxriel ly . In May 184 8 
‘ Politics for thi People’ was issued, and 
•this was Uio starting-point of the Christian 
Socialist movement. The paper only lastml 
till July, but the found «‘r.s, wiili Charles 
Mansfield, Archibald Campbell, Frank 
Penrose, and others, continued to imst, 
generally in Ludlow’s ehambers, and a 
result of tlieir discussions aa as the foundation 
of a night, school in Litths Ormond Yard. 
Thomas Hughes [q. v. Suppl. I] joined in 
the Avork soon after it stai-ied, and always 
continued to be a friend of LudloAv. In t he 
last week of Dec. 1849 these assoeiates, 
AA'ith W'. J. Evelyn of W’otton and tAvo 
Avorking men, met togethei- Avitb t.lie ol)jo( t 
of encouraging w’ork for mutual profit, and 
co-operatiA’e production in certain trades. 
LudloAv afterwards presented the l^abour 
Co-partnership Association Avith a tabki 
bearing an inscription on a brass plate re- 
cording that it Avas * the one usecl by the 
Christian Socialists Avheii drawing up tlie 
first code of rules for a Avorkmen’s co- 
operatiA^c productive society,’ in 1848. 
The table is noAV at 6 Bloomsbury Square, 
London. He founded and edited in 1850 a 
penny AA ockly paper called tho ‘ Christian 
Socialist.’ Lectures and classes Avere held 
in 1853 for working men and Avomcn in Castle 
Street East (by Oxford Street), and LudloAV 
conducted there a successful French class. 
From these, and partly in consequence of a 
resolution of a conference of delegates from 
co-operative bodies, the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormpnd Street arose in 
November 1854. LudloAV was the chief 
practical worker in its foundation. He 
lectured there on laAV, on English, and on 
the history of India. These last lectures 
Avere published in tAvo volumes in 1858. 
He Avroto a pamphlet in the same year on 
tho war in Oudo, and in 1859 ‘ Thoughts on 
tho Policy of the Crown toAA’ards India ’ ; 
several parts of ‘ Tracts for Priests and 
People’ (1861-2) ; ‘ A Sketch of the History 
of tho United States’ (1862); ‘Woman’s 
Work in the Church ’ (1865) ; ‘ Popular Epics 
of the Middle Ages * (2 vols. 1 865) ; ‘ President 
Lincoln self -portrayed ’ (1866) ; ‘ A Quarter 
Century of Jamaica Legislation* ^1866); 
‘Progress of the Working Classes’ (1867); 

‘ The War of American Independence ’ ( 1 876), 
besides articles in * Good Words ’ (1863-4), 
on slavery, in the * Edinburgh RcvicAV,’ 

‘ Fraser’s ’ and ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ tho 
‘ Fortnightly ’ and tho * Contemporary Re- 
view,’ and other periodical publications. He 
contributed biographies to the * Dictionary 
of Christian Biography ’ and tp the ‘ Bio- 
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graphical J dictionary ’ of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. In 1809 ho 
was active in originating the first co-opera- 
1 ive congiM -ss in London. H o was secretary of 
the royal c- uumission on friendly and benefit 
societies from 1870 to 1874. On tlic dcatls of 
«/ohn Tidd Pratt [q.v. | he Avas made registrar 
of friendl\' societies in Kngland 011 27 Feb. 

J 87n, and was appointed to the newly created 
office of cliiof registrar of friendly societies 
on l.‘l Aug. 1875, an office wliicli he held till 
1891 and in which he rendered laborious 
services the friendly societies of the 
ITniled Kingdom, the value of which tluiy 
several tiines publicly acknoAvIcdged. lie ! 
Av\as creat ( -d U. B. on 20 J line 1 887. After his | 
rctireiiionl he still continued to take interest ! 
in the caii.-ics Avhich he had begun to serve in | 
his youth, and a few days before his death | 
signed a manifesto with Lord (burtneyand j 
others in favour of the adoption of co-part- 
nersliip as a renujdy for existing disturbed 
conditions of labour, lie died at 95 Upper 
Addison Cardens, Kensington, of a pneu- 
monic ultaek, on 17 Oct. 1911. He married 
on 20 March 1809 Maria Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Cordon Forbes of Ham Common. 
She die4 Avithout issue in 1910. 

LudloAV was a small, slightly built man 
of gentle manners. Ho had a finely shaped 
head and broAvn eyes of peculiar brightness, 
lie Avas active in mind and body to the end. 
The 'constaiis et perpetua voluntas’ of 
Justinian animated his Avhole life. He 
was alw^iys ready to sacrifice everything in 
support ^ his principles. His reputation 
for knowledge of the part of the law which 
interested him was high. He Avas learned 
in both men and books, and knew more than 
a dozen lan^agcs. His political creed was 
based on faith in the people. Ho was firmly 
attached to Christianity, and his deep 
religious feelings were apparent in liis 
speeches, AATitings, and conduct, and are 
illustrated in a short account Avhich exists 
in manuscript of seven great crises in his 
spiritual and moral life. 

[The manuscript notes of Ludlow’s reminis- 
cences have b* on kindly lent for the purpt)8e 
of this life by his executor, Mr. Urcpibart A. 
Forbes ; see also The Times, 19 Oct. 1911 ; 
Workings Men’s College Journal, Nov. 1911 
and Feb. and March 1912; Co-Partnership, 
Sept, and Nov. 1911; 'Commonwealth, Nov. 
1911; Co-operative News, 21 and 28 Oct. 1911; ! 
Scottish Co-operator, Oct. 1911 ; F. Maurice, j 
Life of F. D. Maurice, 2 vols., 4th edit. | 
1885 ; Charles Kingsley, Letters and Life, 
by his wife, 1908; The Working Men’s 
College (1864-1904), 1904 (with portrait, 
p. 13) ; Sir Henry Cotton, Indian and Home 
Memories, 1911 ; personal knowledge.] N. M. 


LUKE, Mrs. JEMIMA (1813-1906), 
hymn-writer, daughter of Thomas Thomp- 
son, was born at Islington, London, on 
I 19 Aug. 1813. Her father Ava« one of the 
1 pioneora of the Bible Society, assisted in 
j the formation of the Sunday School Union, 
I and helped to support the first floating 
! chapel for sailors. In 1843 she married 
Samuel ].iuke, a congregational minister, 
AA'Jio di(*d in 1873. After Jiis doalli she 
resided at NeAvporl, Isle of Wight, where she 
died on 2 Fob. 1900. An ardent noncon- 
formist, she AA’as an activcj o])]>onent of tlie 
Educalion Act of 1902, and was summoned 
among the lsl(^ of Wiglit ‘ passive resistors * 
in September 1904 — tho oldest ‘ passive 
nisister’ in the country. 

Mrs. Luke, AA'ho edited ‘ The Missionary 
Repository,’ published among other books : 
‘The Female Jesuit* (1851), ‘A Memoir 
of J<3iza Ann Han-is of Clifton’ (1859), 

. and ‘ Early Years of my Life ’ (1900), an 
autobiogiaphy. She is best known by her 
I cliildr(‘n’s hymn, ‘ 1 think when X read that 
j sAA'eet stoiy of old,’ wliieh became classical, 
j Jt was Avritton in 1841 Avhile Mrs. Luke Avas 
' travelling in a stage-coach })etAA^een Welling- 
ton and Taunton, prompted by a previous 
hearing at tho Normal Infant Scliool in 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, of the tune 
associated with it, Tho hymn AA^as printed 
first in tho ‘ Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine’ (1841); in 1853 it appeared, 
anonymously, in ‘ The Leeds Hymn Book,’ 
and has since been admitted to all hymn- 
books of repute. 

[Private information ; Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology ; British Weekly, 8. Feb. 1906 ; 
Musical Times, February 1005.] J. C. H, 

LUPTON, JOSEPH HIRST (1836- 
1905), scholar and schoolmaster, bom at 
Wakefield on 15 Jan. 1836, was second son 
of Joseph Lupton, headmaster of the Green- 
coat School at Wakefield. Yorkshire, by his 
Avife Mary Hirst, a writer of verse, some 
of which is included in ‘ Poems of Three 
Generations’ (privately printed, ChisAvick 
Press, 1910). In the cathedral at Wakefield 
Lupton placed a^ stained glass Avindow, 
by Kempc, in memory of his parents. 
Educated first at Queen Elizabeth grammar 
school, Wakefield, and then at Giggleswick 
school, Avliero lie became captain, he was 
admitted on 3 July 1854 to a sizarship 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1858 
he graduated B.A., being bracketed fifth in 
the fimt class in the classical tripos. In 
June of the same year he was awarded one 
of the members’ prizes for a Latin essay. 

After assisting the headmaster of Wake- 
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field grammar bcMooI Lupton was ap- 
pointed, in 1859, second classical master 
in ihf3 City of London scliool, then in 
Milk Street, Ciieapsidc. Among liis pupiL 
there were llenr^' ralin Gurney [q. v. 
Suppl. 11] and James Smith Reid, no\v 
professor of ancient history at Cambridge. 
Ordained deacon in 1859 and priest in 
1860, he served as curate at St. Paul’s 
church, Avenue Road, N.W., and after- 
wards to W. Sparrow Simpson, rector of 
St. Matthew’s church, Friday Street, E.C. 
Proceeding M.A. in J 861, he succeeded to 
the fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, vacated by (Sir) John Eldon 
Gorst on 19 March 1861. In 1864 ho was 
appointed sur-master and second mathe- 
matical master in St. Paul's school, 
London, then in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
and from 1884 at Hammersmith. He 
remained sur-master for thirty-five years, 
the high masters being successively Herbert 
Kynaston [q. v.] and Frederick William 
Walker [q. v. Suupl. 11]. In 1897 Lupton 
became Latin master of the upper eighth 
and honorary librarian. Alter his ivtire- 
raent in 1899 tho Lupton prize (for a 
knowledge of the Bible and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer) was founded to commemorate 
his long service at the school, 

Lupton, who had publislicd in 1864 
‘ Wakefield Worthies,’ an account of the 
town and its chief inhabitants, subse- 
quently devoted his leisure to researches 
info tho life uiid works of Doan Colet, 
the founder of St. Paul’s school. He 
published for the first time the following 
works of Colet : ‘ De Sacramentis Ecclesim ’ 
(1867) from tho MS. in the libraryi of St, 
Paul’s ; ‘ On the llierarcliies of Dionysius * 
(1869) ; * Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to tho Romans ’ (1873) ; ‘ Exposifion of 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Ccuinthians ’ 
(1874) ; and ‘ Letters to lladulplius on the 
Mosaic Account oi tho Creation, together 
with other Treatises’ (1876). Each of 
these volumes (save tho first) included a 
translation and an erudite introduction. 
There followed, in 1883, a translation of the 
letters of Erasmus to Jod6cus Jonas (1519), 
containing tho Uves of Jehan Vitrier, warden 
of the Francisc&n convent at St. Onicr, and 
^of Colet. In 1887 Lupton’s chief original 
work, ‘The Life of Dean Culet’ (new edit 
1909), gave a scholarly presentment of 
Colet’s aims and career. 

Lupton was Hiilsean lecturer at Cam- 

bridge in 1887, became proaclier to Gray’s 

Inn in 1890, won the Bcatonian prize for a 

sacred poem at Cambridge in 1897, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. in 1893 with a thesis on * The 


Influence of Dean Colet upon the Reforma- 
tion of the English Church,’ and D.D. 
in 1896 with a dissertation on Archbishop 
Wake’s ‘ Project of Union between tho 
Galilean ^nd Anglican Churches (1717- 
1720).’ He died at Earl’s Terrace, Ken- 
sington, on 15 Dec. 1905, and was buried in 
Hammersmith cemetery. 

Lupton married twice: (l)j>n 30 Aug. 
1864 Mary Ann (d^Oct. 1879), daughter 
of Thomas St. Clair MacDougal, a colleague 
at the City of London school (by her he had 
three sons and two daughters) ; (2) in 1884 
Alice (d. 1902), daughter of Thomas J..ea of 
Highgatc. 

In memory of his first wife Lupton 
erected a drinking fountain at Brook 
Green and founded the ‘Malry Lupton’ 
prizes for French and German at St. Paul’s 
School for Girls. In memory of his second 
wife ho founded the ‘ Alice Lupton ’ prizes 
for music at St. Paul’s School for Girls, 
and for scripture and church history at 
the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls. 

Lupton, whoso rf^eech and writing 
wore both characterised by a graceful 
dignity, published, besides the work's 
already mentioned : ' 1. ‘ St. John of 
Damascus ’ in the ‘ Lives of the Fathers 
for English Readers ’ series, 1882. 2. ‘ An 
Introduction to Latin Elegiac Verse Com- 
position,’ 1885 ; with key, 1886 ; re- 
printed, 1888; with vocabulary, 1893. 

3. ‘ An Introduction to Latin Lyric Verse 
Composition,’ 1888; with a kpy, 1888. 

4. ‘ Commentary on the First and Second 
Books of Esdrns in the Apocrypha.’ 
He also edited More’s ‘ Utopia ’ in Latin 
from the edition of March 1518, and in 
English from the fiist edition of 1551 ; 
with introduction, notes and facsimiles 
(1895) ; and * Erasmi Concio do Puero 
Jesu,’ a sermon on tho Child Jesus by 
Desidcrius Erasmus, in an old English 
version of unknown authorship, with 
Introduction and Notes (1901). I£e was 
a contributor to this Dictionary, to Smith 
and Waco’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,’ to Hastings’s' ‘Dictionary of 
the Bible,’ and to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

# 

[Private information ; the Eagle (St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), vid. xxvii. No. 139, March 
1906 ; Paulino (St. t^aul’s School magazine, 
published at the school. West Kensington), 

July 1899, pp. 95-97, and April 1906, pp. 12- 

10 ; Res PauiinsB (the eighth half-ccntury of 

St. Paul’s School, 1859-1^9), pp. 28, 104, 112, 
221, and 223 ; tho Paulina (iSt. Paul's ((Jliiis) 
School magazine, Hammersmith), March 1006.] 

F* W# 
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LUSK, Sir ANDREW, first baronet I retired. Lusk was a useful member of 


( 1810-1909), lord mayor of London, born on 
18 Sept. 1810 at Piumoro, in the parish of 
Barr, Ayrshire, was son of John Lusk, a small 
farmer and a strict presbyterian, by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Earl, of 
Knockdolian. Brought up at home in 
strong religious principles, Lusk w'as edu- 
cated ab the parish school. At twenty-live 
ho left homo with his brother Robert to 
start a small wholesale grocery business in 
Greenock, where he gained some experieuco 
in journalism. The business, helped by the 
rapidly expanding sugar trade of Greenock, 
greatly prospered, and Andrew, leaving it 
in charge of his brother, came to London. 
In 1840 he opened premises at 03 Fen- 
church Street as a dealer, first in groceries 
for export (P.O. London Directory^ 1846) 
and aftcrwaids in ships’ stores. A wide 
connection was soon built up, and the firm 
still exists under the style of Andrew Lusk 
& Co. Lusk was chairman of the Imperial 
Bank in Lothbury from its establishiuoiit in 
1802 until its incorporation with the London 
Joint Stock Bank in 1893, when he joined 
the board of the last-named bank. He was 
for many years chairman of the General 
Life Insurance Company, which under his 
supervision became prosperous. 

In 1857 Lusk was elected common coun- 
cilman for Aldgato ward, and on 8 Oct. 1863 
alderman of that w^ard ; lie j-emoved to 
Bridge ^Vith()llt on 12 Feb. 1892. In 
1800-1 he served as sheriff, with aider- 
man Abbiss as his colleague, and on 
MicliacJmas Day 1873 was chosen lord 
mayor. During his mayoralty he raised 
a fund of 160,600f, for the relief of the 
Bengal famine ; entertained Sir Garnet 
Wolseley at the Mansion House on his 
return from the Ashanti campaign; pre- 
sided at the banquet given by the cor- 
poration at Guildhall on 18 May 1874 to 
the Tsar Alexafider 11, after his daughter's 
marriage with the Duke of Edinburgh; 
and on 4 Aug. 1874 received R baionctcy. 
As a City magistrate ho wiis shrewd and 
genial. He was a prominent member of 
the Fishiucn^ers’ Company, then a strong- 
hold ofXity hberalism, and served as piime 
w^arden in 1887. He was twice roaster 
of the Company of Spectacle Makers, in 
1869-70 and 1870-1. l^e was also J.P. for 
Middlesex. 

On 13 Ji^ 1865 Lusk was elected liberal 
M.P. for Finsbury, then one of the largest 

conRiituencies in London, a? a , colleague 

ol William McCullagb Torrens [q. v.J. He 

retained the scat until the division of the 
constituency in November 1886, when he 


I committees and a critic of the estimates, 
but took little part in the debates. After 
the Uberal split on tiie home rule question in 
1886^ho became a liberal unionist. ^ 

Lusk, wlio resigned his alderman’s gown 
on 24 Sejit. 1895, died in Jiis nincty-.iinth 
year at Ids residence, 16 Sussex Square, 
Hyde Park, on 21 June 1909, and was buried 
ill Kcusal Green. He had no issue, and tho 
baronetcy became extinct. Of Ids estate 
(96,6592. Vis. hi. in gross value) ho left 
over 15,0002. to cliaritable institutions. 
He married on 24 Oct. 1848 Elizab^h, 
daughter of James Potior of Grahams- 
town, Falkirk, by Jane his wife, daughter 
of Jolm Wilson of Falkirk. Lady Lusk died 
on 28 Jan. 1910. 

In 1888 a marble bust of Lusk by 
H. McCarthy was placed at tho expense of 
tho corporation in the corridor of tho 
Guildhall council chamber. A portrait by 
T. MacKinley, painted in 1868, belongs 
to Sir Andrew’s nephew, Mr. Andrew Lusk. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Sjjy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair * in 1871. 

|J. Ewing Kitcldo, Famous City Mon, 1884, 
75-82 ; A. B. Buavon’s Aldermon of tlio City of 
London, 1908 ; Corporation Pocket Book ; 
Welch, Modern Hist, of the City of London ; 
F. 11. McCalmont, Pari. Poll Book ; Burke’s 
Peerage ; Dod’s Pari. Companion, 1884; Moiiof 
Note in Finance and Commerce, 1900 ; Bankers’ 
Mag. 1887, xlvii. 1111-14 (with portrait) ; The 
Times, 22 and 25 June, and 5 Aug. 1900 ; J. R.^ 
Dicksec, Cat. of Works of Art belonging to tho 
Corporation, 1893, j). 52 ; information from 
Mr. Andrew Lusk.] C. W. 

LUTlS, WILHELM MEYER, commonly 
. known as Meyer Lutz (1829-1903), 

I musical composer, was born probably in 
j 1829, though other dates have been given, 
at Muimerstadt, near Kissingen, Bavaria, 
where Ids father was urpnist and harmony 
professor at the Schullehrcr Anstalt. Meyer 
Lutz, growing up in a musical atmosphere, 
became a good pianist in childhood, and 
at twelve years old played in public with 
! orchestral accompprniment. He afterwards 
studied at the Gymnasium, Wurzburg, 
passing in due course to tho uidversity, and 
pursued his musicai studies under Eisenhofer 
and Keller. In 1848 he was in England, 
where he remained for life. He was organist 
of Sit. Chad’s, Birmingham, qjid then of St. 
Ann’s, Leeds. He conducted at the Surrey 
Theatre, London, 1851-5, and went on 

tours through tho provinces with -Italian 

opeiHtio artists and the Pyne-Haaaoa 

company. He finally settled in London 

conductor at the newly opened Gaiety 
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Theatre. He held the office from March 
1869 till 1896. He was also organist 
and choirmaster at St. George's Roman 
catholic cathedral, Southwark. For the 
chur^ he composed several grand masses, 
five Magnificats (published), a Tantum 
Ergo, and much other music. He edited 
a complete collection of motets for the 
ecclesiastical year, including some of his 
own, which were rather trivial. He was far 
bettor known by the very many settings 
of the lightest kind of musical entertain- 
ments which ho composed for the Gaiety 
Theatre (cf. for details, the Sketch, 18 April 
18^). His most successful tune was the 
‘ Pas de Quatre ’ in ‘ Faust Up to Date * 
(1888). In a rather larger style ho pro- 
duced the operettas ‘ Faust and Marguerite’ 
(1855), ‘Blonde and Brunette* (1862), 

‘ Zaida ’ (1868), ‘ Miller of Milburg ’ (1872), 

‘ Legend of the Lys ’ (18911), and a 
concert-cantata ‘ Horne the Hunter * (J86.*l). 
He left also unpublished works in the more 
ambitious forms of instrumental music. 
Lutz died in West Kensington, London, 
on 31 Jan. 1903. Ho married in succes- 
sion two sisters, whose maiden name 
was Cooko. 

[Moyer Lutz's aa orks in Brit. Mas. Library ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music ; John Hollingshcacl’s 
Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 (with portrait); 
Musical 'J’imcs, and Musical Herald, March 
1903; information from Dr. Hornsey Casson 
and Mr. Leopold Stern.] 11. D, 

LYALL, Sir ALFRED COMYN (1835- 
1911), Anglo-Indian administrator and 
writer, born on 4 dan. 1835 at Coulsdon in 
Surrey, was second son in tlie family of 
seven sons and four daughters of the Rev. 
Alfred Lyall. His father and two uncles, 
William Rowe Lyall, dean of Canterbury 
[q. V.], and George Lyall |q. v.J, chairman 
of the East India Company, are already 
noticed in this Dictionary. Lyall’s mother 
was Mary, daughter of .lames Broadwood of 
Lyne, Sussex. His younger brotht?r. Sir 
James Broadwood Lyall, was at one time 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjab. The 
families of both father and mother had 
originally lived on the Scottish Border ; but, 
on the mother’s side, there was also a Swiss 
derivation from thoTschudis of Glarus, and 
a Highland from the Stewarts of Appin. 

Lyall passed his childhood and early 
youth with his family first at Godmensham 
and then at Harblcdown in .East Kent. 
He was at Eton as a foundation scholar 
from 1845 to 1852. In 1853 he obtained a 
nomination for the Indian civil service 
at Hailey bury College. Arriving in India^ 


on 2 Jan. 1856, ho hold his first appoint- 
ment at Bulandshahr in the Doab. This 
district borders on the Meerut and Delhi 
districts, so that when the Mutiny broke 
out at MeerujI; on 10 May 1867 Lyall found 
himself near the heart of the troubles, and 
one of his early Indian experiences was 
that of riding away from his own bungalow,' 
fired at by the rebell. Lyall then joined at 
Meerut a corps of volunteer cavalry, and 
fought in several minor actions, in one of 
which his horse was killed under him. On 
the day after the storming of Delhi (20 Sept. 
1857) he rode into that city with Sir George 
Campbell [q. v. Suppl. I]. Later in the 
month he joined Greathed’s column, which 
was charged with clearing the road to Agra, 
and took part, together with Frederick (after- 
wards Tjord) Roberts and (Sir) Henry Norman 
[q. V. Suppl. IIJ, in an action near Buland- 
shahr, where ho remained in his civil capaci ty 
in a district still seething with disaffection 
when the column marched on. In 1858 he 
volunteered for the campaign in Rohilcund 
and on the borders of Oudh. Ho was 
noticed for these services in Loid Canning’s 
IVlinute ot July 1859, and received the 
Mutiny medal. 

Subsequently Lyall rose rapidly in the 
Indian civil service. He was sent to the 
Central Provinces in 1861. In 1805 lie was 
ap])ointed to act as cojiiniissionor of Nagpur, 
and in 1867 he was made commissioner of 
West Berar. His ‘Statistical Account or 
Gazetteer of Berar’ was considered to be 
an excellent piece of work, and w'as one* 
of the earliest, if not the limt, of its kind. 
In 1873 Lyall was appointed by Lord 
Northbrook [q. v. Suppl. 11] to be homo 
secretary to the government of India, 
but in 1874 was mode the governor- 
generars agent in Rajputana. Hcr<;, 
amid other work, he carried out important 
negotiations with native states relative to 
the salt treaties, and again distinguished 
himself with his pen by drawing up the 
•Statistical Account or Gazetteer of Raj- 
putana.’ 

Ill 1878 Lyall was appointed by Lord 
Lytton [q. v.] to the very important post of 
foreign secretary to the government of India, 
and held this office during the oritical period 
of the Afghan war and the subsequent settle- 
ment, serving under Lord Lytton until the 
resignation of that viceroy in April 1880, 
and then under the Marquis of Ripon 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Both viceroys testified 
to the value of his services. Lyall visited 
Kabul early in 1880, when the negotiations 
which led to the accession of Abdur- 
rahman to the Afghan throne w'ere in 
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progress, and was sent by Lord Ripon 
to Kandahar in tho autumn of tho samo 
year, when it was a question whether tho 
plan of Lord Lytton to make the province 
of Kandahar a ^^parate state under tho 
Wali Shor Ali Should be mainti^ed or 
abandoned. On Ljall’s rwort of the Wali’s 
weakness and^desTro to%aye Kandahar, 
and in view of other oonsiderations of 
policy, that scheme was abandoned. Lyall 
was a strong advo&'te of the retention of 
Quetta and the Sibi and Pishin districts, 
a step which, after some delay, was sanc- 
tioned by the imperial government. On 
retiring from the foreign secretaryship in 
1881 Lyall wrote a note strongly advo- 
cating the policy of a definite treaty with 
Russia with regal'd to tho position of j 
Afghanistan, a policy which eventually 
prevailed, and led up to the convention 
of 1907 between England and Russia, with 
results beficficial to both Asia and Europe. 
In recognition of his services he was made 
C.B. in 1879 and K.C.B. in 1881. 

In 1881 Lyall was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of tho North- VVest Provinces and 
Oudh, nd^ called the United Provinces, 
and entered upon that office in April 1882. 

‘ During nearly six years ’ (in the words | 
of Sir William Hunter) ‘ he laboured with 
unflagging devotion for the welfare of the 
people. It fell to him to introduce Lord 
Ripon’s scheme of local self-government in 
i>i)wns and districts. Ho carried out, by 
means of the Eupromo legislative council, 
a reform of the land laws in Oudh, for the 
protection olf tenants. ... Through his 
influence a separate legislative council was 
created for what are now the United Pro- 
vinces, and a new university was founded 
at Allahabad’ (The Times, April 1911). 
Tliese institutions were intended, Lyall 
wrote ‘ to be important steps towards a kind 
of provincial autonomy, which I hold to be 
one of tho cardinal points of our con- 
stitutional policy in India.’ His admini- 
stration was also marked by an extension 
of railways and other public works. 

Lyall retired from the Indian civil ser- 
vice in Deo. 1887, and immediately on his 
return to England was appoint<3d to be a 
member pf the India Council in London. 
This post he held for tho unusually long 
period of fifteen years, being re-appointed 
in 1897 by the secretary of state at tho 
close of the ten years which then formed 
the usual term. In the India Council he 
adhered consistently to his views both as 
to Indian foreign policy and as to the ex- 
tension of local self-government, or devolu- 
tion of powers, in India. Lord Knutsford, 


then colonial secretary, offered him in 1888 
the governqrship of Capo Colony, but this 
he declined. In Feb. 1887 he had been made 
a K.C.I.E., and in 1896 ho was promoted to 
be a G.C.I.E. On his retirement from the 
India office in 1902 he was made a privy 
councillor by King Edward VII. 

During tho twenty-three years between 
his return from India and his death Lyall 
was one of the best-known and mosf^ dis- 
tinguished men in English society. His 
many-sided character brought him into 
relation with statesmen, soldiers, officials, 
philosophers, historians, and poets, and he 
was also the friend of many cultivated 
women ; ho belonged to such dining clubs 
as The Club, the Literary Society (1888), 

I Grillion’s, as well as to Grant Duffs 
Breakfast Club (1890), and was also 
a member of tho Athenroum Club. He 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Synthetic Society formed in Juno 1896, with 
a view to tho discussion of religious and 
philosophic questions. Tho members in- 
cluded E. 8. Talbot, then bishop of Rochester, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Frederic Myers, Lord 
Rayleigh, R. H. Hutton, Canon Scott 
Holland, and otliers. His social position 
was due to his original genius, his singular 
personal charm, and to the wide range of 
his interests. In a rare way he united tho 
fimulty for, and expiu'ieiico of, tho active 
life with a plnlosophio miutl tinged by 
melancholy, a poetic imagination, and 
the power of vivid and realistic expression. 
Lyall’s cousin, t he Countess Martinengu di 
Cesaresco, in her ‘Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets’ (1912), rooognised in 
Lyall a countejpart of the Roman public 
servant, wlio could botJi think and do. 

‘ Ho was the only man 1 have ever known,’ 
the countess writes, ‘ who gave mo the idea 
that he would have been at homo in the 
Roman world.’ 

From an early period in his Indian career 
Lyall had made himself kno\\ii by occasional 
poems and by essays upon Indian subjects 
contributed to the London reviews. Both 
the poems and tho essays revealed an 
imaginative genius by which he was^ able 
to enter into the minds and feelings of men 
of remote races. Tho poems after a period 
of private circulation were published in 
1889 in a volume called ‘ Versos written in 
India,’ and, with some later additions, have 
gone through several editions. Tho sixth 
edition was published in 1905. The best- 
known and most popular of these poems are, 
perhaps, those entitled * Tho Old Pindareo,’ 

^ Theology in Extremis,’ ‘ The Rajput Chief,’ 
i^d the * Meditations of a Hindu Prince.’ 
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Ly all’s chief prose essays were colleotccl 
in 1882 unrler the title of * Asiatic Studies,’ 
of which tho first essay hail ai>peared 
in the ‘ Fortnightly lleviow ’ under John 
(afterwards Visciount) Morloy’s editorship 
in Feb, 1872. Hindu religion and custom 
were here treated by an administrator who 
had seen how these things actually w'orked 
out in real life, ‘ lie drew attention,’ it 
has been said, ‘ to the necessity of examining 
Hinduism not only from the evidence in 
tlie Sacred Books, but .as a popular religion 
actually existing and undergoijig trans- 
formation btjforo our eyes.’ A second 
scries of tho ‘ Asiatic Studies ’ was pub- 
lished in 1899: This series included tho 
Bede lecture, ‘ Natural Religion in India,’ 
which Lyall delivered at Cambridge in 
1891, and also three ‘ letters ’urigimilly pub- 
lished under the pseudonym t)f Vamadeo 
Shastri. Lyall rct>rescntefl the author 
to be ‘ an orthodox Brahmin, versed in the 
religion and pliilosophy of his own people, 
who is chielly Kitcrested in tho religious 
situation, and who surveys from that stand- 
point the moral and material change's that 
tho English rule is producing in India.’ 
TJiis scries also includes an interesting 
cliaptcr on the relations between history 
and fable. 

‘Asiatic Studies’ is mainly a masterly 
contribution to the comparative study of 
roliipons. History came next to that study 
in Lyall’s intellectual interests. His ‘ Rise 
and Expansion of the British Dominion in 
India’ (1803), which was developed in sue- 
cessive editions, is, liko Seeley’s ^Expansion 
of England,’ a luminous essay upon deter- 
mining causes and their results rather than 
mere narration. Other books were tho short 
life of Warren Hastings (1889) in the ‘ English 
Men of Action ’ series ; a critical apprecia- 
tion in the ‘ JMftn of Letters ’ series (1902) of 
Tennyson, of whom he had been a friend 
from 1881 until the poet’s death ; and tho 
‘ Life of the Marquis of Dufferin ’ (2 vols. 
1905). In 1908 ho delivered the Ford 
lectures on Indian history at Oxford, and 
he gave an address at Oxford in the same 
year **10 the ‘Oongi-css of Religions’ over 
which ho presided. He \ras a frequent 
contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review * 
upon subjects oonnected with Indian 
history and pliilosophy, and with general 
literature. In recognition of his position 
as both a distinguished public servant and 
a man of letters and of philosophic intellect 
he received tho D.C.L. degree from Oxford 
in 1880 and the LL.D. degree from Cam- 
bridge^ University in 1891 ; and he became 
on honorary fellow of King’s College, Cam-^ 
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bridge in 1893, a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1902, and a iiuunber of the 
Academic Commil lee of the Royal Society 
of Literature in 1910. He was a governor 
of i^ulwich (tolh'ge from 1891, and became 
ohairmau of tliat board in April 1907. He 
was appointed a trusj^eo of the British 
Museum in 1911 

In home politics Lyall w.'is a liberal 
unionist, a strong free trader, and an active 
opponent of the moViSment for extending 
tho snfTrago to Avomon. Tn his last years ho 
took an active part in the central adiriiiii- 
.strationi»f t hclibarity Organis.ation Society. 

Lyall died suddenly from heart dise.ase 
on 10 Ajuil 1911 at Farringford in the Isle 
of Wight, where he was on a visit to Lord 
Tennyson, the son of his friend the poet- 
laiircato. He Avas buried at. HarbledoAAm 
near Canterbury, tho home of his boyhood, 
afti'r a funeral service in the cathedral. 
He m.arried in 1863 Cora, d^ghtor of 
P. Cloete of Cape Colony, and left two sons 
and two daughters. 

Of four portraits in oils, one, by J. J. 

; Shannon, R.A. (1890), is at Allahabad Uni- . 
I vei-sity ; a second, by Mr. (Sbristopher 
Williams (1908), is at Duhvich College ; and 
two, respectively by Lady Stanley ( 1 889) 
and by Lady Walpole (1896), are in Lady 
Lyall’s possession. A memorial tablet is to 
be affixed in the nav6 of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

[Tho Times, 11 April 1911; Sir C. P. 
Ilbcrt in Proc. of British Academy, vol. v, 
1911 ; Dr. O. W. Prothero in Proc. of %oado- 
mlc Committee of Royal Soogpf Lit. 1912; 
Grant Duff, Notes from a 1^^, 1886-1901 ; 
private information. A Life by Sir Mortimer 
Durand is in preparation.] B. H. H 

LYALL, EDNA, pseudon}^!. [See 
Bayly, Ada Ellbn (1857-1903), novelist.] 

LYNE, JOSEPH LEYCESTER, 
‘Father Ignatius’ (1837-1^8), preacher, 
bom in Trinity Square in the parish of All 
HalloAvs Barking, on 23 Nov. 1837, was tho 
second son of seven children of Franqis Lyne, 
merchant of tho City of London, by his wife 
Louisa Genevieve (d, 1877), daughter of 
George Hanmer Loycester, of White Place, 
near Maidenhead, Berkshire, who c^o of tho 
well-toown Cheshire family, tho Ehycesters 
of Tabley. In October 1847 Lyne eijtorod 
St. Paul’s school under Herbert Kynastdn 
[q. V.]. In 1852, after suffering corporal 
punishment for a bre^h of discipline, he 
was removed, and his education was com- 
peted at private schools at Spalding and 
Worcester. He early developed advanced 
views of saoramental doctrine. An acquaint- 
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ance with Ihsliop Robert Eden [q. v. j jiro- 
ciired his admission to Trinity CoJIege, 
Glenalrnond. There ho studied theology 
from 185() to 1858 under William Bright 
[({. V. Siipf.l. TI], and inipreasod the warden^ 
John Hannah [q. v.], by his earnest pit*ty. 
After a year’s lay work as catechist at 
Invern(5H3, where his eccentricity and im- 
patience of discipline brougJit him into 
collision v ith Bishop Eden, Lyno was 
ordained in 1860, on the express condi- 
tion that he should remain a deacon, and 
abstain from preaching for throe years. He 
became curate to G(5orge Rundle IVynno 
[q. V. Suppl. II], vicar of St. Mary’s, Pl}^- 
mouth, and soon started a guild for men 
and boys with himself as siqxwior. En- 
couraged by Priscilla Lydia Sellon [q. v.], 
and largely influencetl by Edward Bouverie 
Pusey [q. v.], who presented him with his 
first monastic habit, he projected a com- 
munity house on a monastic pattern, when 
i llness interrupted his activities. At Brugas, 
where ho wont to recruit, he studied the 
rule of the Benedictine order. On his 
return in j^61 ho replaced Alexander Hcriot 
MackonocTiic [q. v.] as curate of St. George’s- 
in-tho-Eaat, London, and took charge of 
St. Saviour’s mission church. Now con- 
vinced of his monastic vocation, ho assumed 
the Benedictine habit. 1'ho innovation was 
challenged by Charles Fuge Lowdor [q. v.], 
his ritualist vicar, and after nine montlis 
Lyne resigned rather than abandon his 
momatic dress. ^ 

In rab2 Lyne, who henceforth called him- 
self * Father Ignatius,’ issued a pamphlet 
in favour of the revival of monasticism 
in the Church of England. This ^^publi- 
cation excited vehement controversy. 
Together with qpe or two kindred spirits 
Lyne formed at*^ Claydon, near Ipswich, a 
community, which was frequently menaced 
by protestant violence. The bishop of 
Norwich^John Thomas Pelham [q. v.], re- 
fused him a licence to preach and sub- 
sequently inhibited him. In 1863 Lyne 
acquired premises at Elm Hill, near Norwich, 
in face of ioctil opposition. Special masses 
celebrated for the eommunity by the sym- 
pathising vicar in the church of St. Law- 
rence, Norwich, at L 3 me’s instigation, 
produced further conflicts between him 
and the bishop. Lyne’s appeal for support 
to Bishop Samuel Wilberforco [q. v.] only 
elicited a recommendation of submission. 
Forcing himself upon public notice by 
addressing the Bristol (murch Congress of 
1863, ho could only secure a hearing 
through the inteiposition of Bishop Charles 
John Eliicott [q. v. Suppl 11]. His life 
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at Norv^ifh was varied by a mission in 
London and by quarnds within the com- 
munity. In 1866, owing to a flaw in the 
titki-deods, Lyno found liim.self dispossessed 
of his EIrn Hill propcTty, and he retired 
to a house at Chale lent him by Dr. Pusey, 
who remained his friend. In 1867 ho re- 
moved to Laleiiam, and at Foltham near 
by lie start'd a Ikmodictino community of 
Anglican sisk*rs, who subseqnontly seceded 
to Romo. F rom 1 SilO to 1 8f»8 ho preached 
regularly at St. BarMioloinew's, Moor Lane, 
and other Oity chnrclie.s. But his conduct 
w«as so extravagant tliat ho was suspended 
by Archibald Campbell Tait [q. v.], bishop 
of Ijondon. 

In 1861) Lyno puroluvsinl land in the 
Black mountains, South Wales, and built 
Llanthony Abixsy. The cost of the buildings, 
which iHunained incomplete, was ^defrayed 
by friends and the pcMJuniary returns of 
Lync’s mission preaching. Accounts of 
miracles and supernatural visitations on- 
hanctid the local prestige of the monastery, 
of which ' Father Ignatius ’ constitute 
himself abbot. But ilio life of the com- 
munity never ran smoothly. Few joined 
the order ; in inany oases those who joined 
soon fell away. In 1873 Lyno w^as sum- 
moned before Vieo-chancellor Sir Richard 
Malins [q. v.] for detaining Richard Alfred 
Todd, a ward in chancery, as a novice at 
Uantliony, and was ordered to release the 
young man (The Times, 26 July 1873). His 
difficulties were inoreas^ by family quarrels. 
His father, who had ^rsistently opposed 
his son’s extreme AngUcan practioos, repu- 
diated him altogether after his mother’s 
death in 1877, and publicly denounced 
his conduct and doctrines. 

‘ Father Ignatius ’ combined the pro- 
fession of av cloistered monk with the 
activities of a wandering friar. When the 
churches wore closed to him,- ho preached 
in lecture halls and theatres, and impressed 
the public evorywhers by his eloquence. 
On 12 Doc. 1872 ho appeared as the cham- 
pion of Christianity in an interesting public 
encounter with Charles Brodlaugh [q. v.] 
at the Hall of Science in Old Street, London. 

In 1890-1 ho made a missionary tour 
through Canada and the United States. 
Ho was cordially invited to preach in the 
churches of all denominations ; but his 
zeal for heresy-hunting was not appreciated 
by the episcopal church of America. On 
his return ho initiatod a petition to the 
archbishops and convocation for oooi'cive 
measures against the higher critics the 
scriptures ; and at the Birmingham Cmurch 
Congress of 1893 ho denounced Dr. Gore 
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for his essay on inspiration in ‘Lux Mnndi 
(1889). In 1898 he was irrof^ularly adinittea 
to the priesthood by the Syrian Archbishop 
and Metropolitan for the Old Catholics of 
America, Mar Timothous (Joseph Villatto). 
He died unmarried at Camberlcy on 16 Oct. 
liK)8, and was buri(*d at Llanthony Ablxjy. 
The abbey was left to the few remaining 
monks, subject to the right of an adopted 
son, William Lcycester Lyno; in 1911 it 
passed into the hands of the Anglo-Benedie- 
tinc community of ( -aldey . A caricature by 
‘Ajkj’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1887. 

‘ Father Ignatius’s ’ cITort to rtwivo 
iiionasticism in England boro little fruit. 
His persuasive oratory and his courage in 
the face of persecution were combined 
with oxtravflganco of conduct/ and an 
impatience of authority which rendered liim 
unable to work even with sympathisers. 
Of versatile talent, Lyne composed sacred 
music, and wToto a volume of verse, ‘ The 
Holy Isle: a legend of Bardsoy ’ (1870); 
and two monastic tales, ‘ Brother Placidus, 
and why he became a Monk ’*(1870) and 
‘ Ij(‘onard Morris, or the Benedictine Novice * 
(1871). Two volumes < )f addresses, ‘ M ission 
Sermons’ (1886; 2nd ed. 1890) and ‘Jesus 
only ’ (1889), were edited by J. V. Smedley. 

[Baroness de Bcrtouclie, Memoir of Father 
Ignatius, 1904; Father Michael, O.S.B., 
Father Ignatius in America, 1893; The Times, 
17 Oct. 1908; Guardian, 21 Oct.; Church 
'I’iines, 23 Oct. ; Life of Samuel AVilborforcc, 
1883, iii. 105 ; Life of Arcliibald Cainplxdl 
3’ait, 1891, i. 502-5 ; Charles Bradlaugh, his 
Life and Work, 1894, i. 3-12 ; Edmund Yatt^s, 
Celobritios at Homo, 2nd sov., 1878, p. 207 scq. ; 
3’he other side, being the aA\'ard of Augustus 
A. Loycostcr in the matter of arbitration 
between Francis Lyne and Rev. J. L. Lyne 
(i.e. father and son), 1886.] G. 8. W. 

LYONS, Sm ALGERNON McLENNAN 
(183^1908), admiral of the fleet, bom at 
Bombay on 30 August 1833, was second 
son of./ Lieut.-general Humphrey Lyons, 
Indian army, by his first wife, Eliza 
Bennett. Admiral Sir Edmund (Lord) 
Lyons [q. v.] was his uncle. After education 
at a private school at Twickenham, he 
entered ttio navy in 1847. His first service 
was in th^e Cambrian, frigate, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore (Sir) James 
Hanway Plumridge [q. v.] on the East Indies 
and China station, and on the return of the 
ship to England in Nov. 1850 Lyons joined 
the Albion, of 90 guns, in the Mediterranean. 
In Oct. 18^ he was promoted to mate, and 
on 28 June 1854 was transferred, as acting 
lieutenant, to the Firebrand, paddle-frigate. 
Captain Hyde Parker [q. v.]. The Crimean 
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Avar was in pmgress, and P.irker, wdfh the 
Ve^suvius and a gunboat, had for some weeks 
been blockading the mouths of the Danube; 
on 27 June ho had dostroy^'d the Siilinch 
batt orics. He now decided 1 • > 1 ry to destroy 
the guard houses and signal st :i 1 ions higher np 
tlui river, through which conn nunication w'as 
maintained with all the Russian forts, and 
on 8 July entered the river with the ship’s 
boats, one division of which as commanded 
by Lyons. TJie first stati(.>n reached Avas 
defended by a stockade and battery, and 
the banks w'(Te lined by Cossacks, w'ho 
luaintainc^d a heavy fire. P.irker fell, shot 
dead, and tlie command of 1 he Firebrand’s 
boats devolved on Lyons. ‘J’hc attack was 
successful, five signal stations being des- 
troyed and the Cossacks disp(.‘rs(^d. Lyons 
w'as mentioned in despatches for his 
gallant conduct on this occasion, and, his 
promotion to lieutenant having already 
been confirmed, he was noted for future con- 
sideration. On 17 Oct. tlio Firebrand took 
an important part in the bombardment of 
Sevjvstopol, towing into action the Albion, 
flagship of his uncle, Sir Edmund Lyons. Tlie 
Albion being sot on fire by t he; batteries was 
for some time in a dangerous position, and 
the Firebrand had a difficult task to tmv her 
off. In Dec. 1 854 Sir Edmund T ^yoi is Ix^camo 
commander-in-chief, and chose his nephew 
to be his flag-lieutenant. Lyons shared in 
the further operations in the Black Sea, 
especially at Kertch and at Kinbuni, and 
was promoted to commander on fji Aug. 
1858 in his uncle’s hauling do^ni vawincy. 

In 1861-2 Lyons commanded the Racer 
on the Nortli America station during the 
civil war, a duty which called for the exer- 
cise of tact in the proleotion of British 
interests. On 1 Dec. 1862 he w’as promoted 
to captain, and, after waiting, as was then 
customary, for employment, was appointed 
in Jan. 1^7 to command the Charybdis 
in the Pacific, where he remained till 1871. 
In Oot. 1872 he was appointed to the 
Immortalite, frigate, and acted as second 
in command of the detached squadron. 
From 1875 he was for three years commodore 
in charge at Jamaica, and in April 1878 
took command of the Monarch on the 
Mediterranean station, where he served till 
promoted to rear-admiral on 26 Sept, of 
that year. In Dec. 1881 Lyons was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the Pacific, 
on 27 Oct. 1884 ho became vice-admiral, 
and in Sept. 1886 assumed command of 
the North America and West Indies station, 
whence he was recalled home by promotioY) 
to admiral on 15 Doc. 1888. For three 
years from June 1893 he was commander- 
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in-chief air J ‘lymouth ; lie rose to bo ad- 
miral of the fleet on 23 Aug. 1897, and 
roiuhefl (he age for relirerrieiit on 30 Aug. 
1903. Lyons was made K.O.B. in 1889, 
and in Juno 1897. In Feb. 1805 

he was appHuted first and principal naval 
aido-do-cani|) to Queen Victoria. Ho died 
on 9 Feb. 1908 at KilvTOUgh, Parkmill, 
Gliuiiorgansliire, of which county he was a 
dc])uty lient( iiaiit and a J.P. 

l^yons married in 1870 Louisa Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Penrice 
of Kilvi’ough Park, Glamorganshire. She 
survived him with two sons and two | 
daughters. 

[The '.rimes, 10 Feb. 1908.] L, G. 0. L. 

LYTTKLTON, ARTHUR TEMPIe 
( 1852-1903), suffragan bishop of South- ■ 
ainpton, born in London on 7 Jan. 1852, 
was fifth son of George William Lyttelton, 
fourth Baron Lyttelton [q. v.], by his 
first wife Mjiry, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynno (eighth baronet). Edu- 
cated at El/tm and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, ho vv us placed in the first class of the 
moral science tripos in 1873, graduated B.A. 
in 1874, proceeding M.A. in 1877 and D.l). 
in 1808. After a year at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College he wus ordained deacon in 
1876 and priest in 1877. From 1876 to 1 879 
he served the curacy of St. Mary’s, Reading ; 
and from 1879 to 1882 was tutor of Koblc 
College, Oxford, receiving the Oxford M.A. 
degree in 1879. His work at Keble was 
designed to prepare him for becoming the 
first Master of Selwyn College, a similar 
foundation at Cambridge. In 1882 he was 
appointed Master of Selwyn at the age of 
thirty, but its rapid growth was largely 
due to the confidence he inspired. A pro- 
nounced liberal in pqlitics, he helped to 
draw up in December 1886 a declaration 
on disestablishment signed by liberal mem- 
bers of the Cambridge senate. He acted 
as examining explain to the bishop of 
Ripon, Dr. Boyd Carpenter (1884-8), and 
to Bishop Creighton both at Peterborough 
(1891-6) and at London (1806-8). In 1891, 
he was Hulsean leotuier at Oambrid^. 

Desiring pastoral work, I^telton in 1893 
left Selwyn College to become vicar of 


Eccles, Lancasbijo ; ho was made rural 
dean, was elected in 1895 proctor for the 
I eleigy in York convocation, and in 1898 
was appointed to an honorary canonry of 
: Manchester. Ho put into practice in his 
parisli some of his liberal views on Church 
reform. Li his 3 ^outh Lyttelton had been 
a page at the court of Queen Victoria. In 
1895 she made him an hon. chaplain, and 
in 1806 a chaplain in ordinary. In 1898 the 
bishop of Winchester, Dr. Randall Davidson, 
invited him to become his suffragan, and 
ho was consecrated bishop of Southampton 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 30 Nov. 1898. 
In the same year lie was made provost 
of St. Nicholas’s College, Lancing, which 
gave him authority over tlui southern 
group of (he Woodard schools, and in 
1900 he was apjxjinted archdi^acon of 
Winchester, Lyttelton seemed marked out 
for the highest office in the church, bijt 
in 1902 he fell ill of cancer, died at Castle 
House, Petersfield. on 19 Feb. 1903, and 
W'as buried at Hagley, Worci'stcrshire. Ho 
married in 1880 Mary Kathleen, daughter 
I of .George Clive of Perrystono' Court, 
Herefordshire; she died on 13 Jan. 1907, 
leaving two sons and a daughter. 

Lyttelton gave everywhere the impression 
of a noble character, strong in a faith 
held rigidly though without intolerance. 
In politics a liberal, ecclesiastically a high 
churchman, ho was distinguished by broad 
general culture but attempted no specialised 
study. For many years a contributor to 
periodical literature, and the author of an 
essay on the Atonement in ‘ Lux Mundi * 
(1889), he also published: ‘College and 
University Sermons’ (1894) and ‘The 
Place of Miracles in Religion * (1899), being 
the Hulsean lectures for 1891. After his 
death there appeared ‘Modem Poets of 
Faith, Doubt and Unbelief, and other 
Essays ’ (1904), with portrait. 

[Memoir by E, S. Talbot, bishbp of Win- , 
Chester, prefixed to ' Mod(»n Poets of Faith,* 
&c., 1904; The Times, 21 Feb. 1903 ; OnMdian, 
25 Feb. 1903 ; Ohuroh Times, 27 Feb. 1903 ; 
Louise Creighton, Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton, 1904, i. 349; DebretPs Peerage, 
Baronetage and Knightage, ed. 1911.] 
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MACAN, SiE ARTHUR VERNON 
(1843*1908), gyiiEccologiat jinrl obatot rician, 
born at 9 Mountjoy S(^iiaro, Dublin, on 
30 Jan. 1843, was (;l(lest of three sons in a 
family of five children of John Macan, of a 
CO. Sligo family, who was formerly a scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin (1809), and became 
a leading Q.C. on the Connaught circuit, 
and first commissioner in bankruptcy in the 
High Court in Ireland. His mother, Maria 
Perrin, was daughter of a Liverpool merchant 
of Huguenot extjaction. Of his brothers 
Jameson John Macan (d. 1910) for several 
years assisted in editing tlio ‘ British 
Gynoccological Journal ’ ; and Reginald 
Walter Macan became Master of University 
College, Oxford, in 1906. 

Arthur Macau was (educated at St. 
Columba’s Cdlege (1858-9), co. Dublin, 


; Kingdom far behind that on the Continent. 

; He set himself to introduce the newer 
I methods, in face of the opposition of the 
! profession. He and other progressives wt're 
I dubbed the ‘ German band,’ and treated with 
* scant courtesy at medical meetings. But 
their teachings have become the common- 
places of obstetric practice. Macan was (^ne 
of the earliest in the kingdom to apply 
listerian principles in midwifery, and later 
substituted, as far as possible, aseptic for 
antiseptic methods. He became* master 
of the Rotunda Hospital at a lime when 
there was serious debate wbetber the very 
existence of maternity hospitals was jus- 
tified, on account of the terrible mortality 
from puerperal sepsis. Macan vigorously 
developed the reforms which had been 
instituted by his predecessor, Atthill. Ho 


entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1859, ! improved the system of nursing. In the 
^ and graduated 13. A. in December 1864. He i last eighteen months of his term of office 
studied medicine in the »School ol Physic, ‘ there was no death from septic causes. 
Trinity College, and at the House ol Just before the usual term of seven years 
Industry Hospital. He proceeded M.B. * at the Rotunda Hospital expired, Macan 
and M.Ch. in 1868, and took the degree of was elected king’s professor of midwifery in 
M.A.O. in 1877. Having joined a class | the School of Physic, Trinity College, a 
in London with a view to entering the • post which carried with it the duties of 
army medical seiwicc, ho changed his mind, ! obstetric physician and gynsccologist to 
and early in 1869 ho went to Berlin. The ‘Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. Prom 1902 
next three years were spent in intermittent ; to 1904 ho was president of the Royal 
study abroatl, working under Laiigenbeck, | College of Physicians of Ireland, and in 
Hebra, Braun, Rokitansky, and others. He j 1903 he was knighted. He was also 
varied his work by prolonged walking tours, \ president of the British Gynaecological 

; Society (1890), of the section of obstetrics 


in one of which he walked from Berlin to 
Milan and thence to Vienna. A tour through 
Sicily and Greece brought him to Constanti- 
nople. In 1870 he served as volunteer with 
the Prussian army, and was at Versailles 
when the royal palace was used as a German 
military hospital. Rotxuning to Dublin in 
1872, he was appointed assistant physician 
at the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, and after 
three years’ tenure of this post was elected 
gyneecologist to the City of Dublin Hospital. 

In 1877 he was elected fellow of the King 
and (^een’s College of Physicians, Ireland, 
ih 1878 was appointed lecturer in 
'midwifery in the Carmichael school of 
medicine. His chief opportunity came in 
1882, when he succeeded Lombe Atthill 
[q. V. Suppl. UJ. as master of the Rotunda 
Hospital, a post which is the prize of the i 
obsteirio profession in the United Kingdom. I 
Macan, who throughout life was a radical | 
and a refonner, found, on his return from 


of the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland (18^7 ; 1899-1901), and of tho 
obstetric section of the British Medical 
Association in 1887. He was honorary 
president of the obstetric section of tho 
International Congress of Medicine in 
Berlin in 1890, and of the Congress of 
GynsEMsology and Obstetrics in Geneva in 
1896, and in Amsterdam in 1899. It was 
by Macan’s personal force of character 
that he mc^y influenced the development 
of obstetrics in tho United Kingdom. 
Although he wrote no book, he published 
bettreen 1872 and 1008 no fewer than 
seventy reports and communications from 
h^s pen in the ' Dublin Journal of Medical 
Sw^enco’ alone. Many others appeared 
elsewhere. 

He died on 26 Sept. 1908 of heart failure 
at his residence, 63 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
He was buried in«Moimt Jerome cemetery, 

*»■* •* Atm t I. 


abroad, o&tetrio practice in^the United Dublin. Of robust physique, he was fond 
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of outdoor sports. A portrait in oils 
by Miss »Sara Purser, R.H.A., is in tlic 
possession (d his son, Mr. A. V. Macan. 

Maoan married, on 30 Jan. 1877, Mary 
Agnes, daugl) ( er of John Pradshaw Wanklyii, 
of Cheam, Surrey. She died in 1880 «)f 
puerperal sepsis, the disease which few had 
done more to combat than Mcocaii. There 
w(M’c three sons find four daughters of the 
marriage. 

[Journal of Obstetrics and Cynjueolog\- of 
the Ihitish Empire, Nov. 1908; Dublin 
Journal of Medical Seicnce (by Sir J. W. 
Moore), Nov. 1908 ; Todd’s Cat. of Graduates 
in I)ul3lin Cniv. ; MS. Entrance Hook, Trin. 
Coll., Dublin ; jsrivate information ; personal 
knowledge.] H. •!. R. 

M( ARTHUR, CHARLES (1844-1910), 
politician and writer on marine insurance, 
born ill Kingsdown, Bristol, in May 1844, 
was son of ( 'harles McArthur of Port Glas- 
gow by liis wife Harriet. Educated 
at .Hri.stol grammar school, McArthur 
entered the office of North, 'Ewing & Co., 
underwriters and marine insurance brokei*s, 
Liverpool, in I860. He made his mark in 
his professitui by the publication in 1871 of 
‘The Policy of Marine In-surancc popularly 
explained, with a Chapter on Occasional 
Claufses’ (2nd edit. 1875). In 1874 he 
weut into business on his own account as 
an aviiiiige adjuster, with Mr. Court as 
partner, and established the firm of Court 
& McArthur of Exchange Buildings, Liver- 
pool, and Cornhill, London. In 1885 he 
published ‘ The Contract of Marino Insur- 
ance’ (2nd edit, revised, 1890). McArthur 
became chairman of the Association of 
Average Adjusters of Great Britain, and 
was made chairman of tl^e commercial 
law committee of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce in 1887, vice-president of 
the chamber in 1888, and president from 
1892 to 1896. In 1892 he read an import- 
ant paper on bills of lading reform at the 
international conference at Genoa on the 
codification and reform of the law of 
nations. In 1895 he advised the govern- 
ment in regard to the marine insurance 
bill and the Companies Amendment Act. 
His services were acknowledged by ,.the 
presentation at Liverpool on 8 Sept. 1896 
of a service of plate. 

MoArthur entered parliament in Nov. 
1897 as liberal-unionist member for the 
Exchange division of^Liverpool, after a 
close contest with Mt. Bussell Rea. He 
was rc-clocted by an increased majority 
in 1900, but lost the seat in 1906, when 
he stood as a conservative free-trader. 


He was returned for another division of 
LiveriX)ol (Kirkdale) in September 1907, 
was rc-clectcd in January 1910, and 
retained the seat till his death. In the 
House of Commons he was an active cham- 
pion of shipping and commercial interests. 
Thougli a convinced free trader, he 
advocated subsidies to British sliipping 
companies to enable them to meet foreign 
state-aided competition, and the meeting 
of bounties by bountii's. He also urged 
the improvement of the status of the 
merchant service by the establishment of 
training-ships on the coasts and a pension 
scheme for sailors, and the transference of 
the cost of lighthouses and beacons to the 
board of trade. Ho was on the committee 
of 1904-5 which reported in favour of the 
application of British statutory regulations 
to foreign sliips in British ports. As a 
strong evangelical, McArthur playwl in 
parliament a persistent, if not very ctlective, 
jMirt in church questions. In May 1899 ho 
moved unsuccessfully the ‘second reading 
of a bill * to secure a prompt and inexpensive^. 
I means ’ for settling ritual disputes. He 
proposed to overrule the episcopal veto on 
prosecutions by a lay court and to sub- 
stitute inhibition for imprisonment in case 
of contumacy. Ho resisted the appoint- 
ment of the royal commission on eccle- 
siastical discipline in 1904, but in 1908 ho 
introduced the ecclesiastical disorders bill, 
in wliich he claimed to give effect to 
the commission’s report. To the bill for 
amending the royal accession declaration 
(carried in 1909) he offered a stout resist- 
ance. 

McArthur died rather suddenly at his 
London residence on 3 July 1010, and 
uas buried at Wallasey cemetery, Liver- 
pool. His wife Jessie, youngrat daughter of 
John Makin, survived nim without issue. , 

Besides his works on marine insurance, 
McArthur published *The Evidences of 
Natural Religion and the Truths established 
thereby' (1880). 

[The Times, 4, 7 July 1010 ; Liverpool Daily 
Post, 4 July (with portrait); Hansard^ 
Parliamentary Debates; Who’s Who, 1910; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Ls G. N. 

MACARTNEY, Sir SAMUEL HALLI- 
DAY (1833-1006), official in the Chinese 
service, bom near Castle Douglas on 24 May 
1833, was youngest son of ]^bert Macart- 
ney of Dundrennan House, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and Elizabeth, daughter of Ebenezer 
Holliday of Slagnaw. He belonged to the 
Macartneys of Auchinleck in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, to which Earl Macartney [q. v.], 

K X 2^ 
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<SnbasBa4or to China in 1792-93,. also 
belonged. Educltedlit the Castle Doujj^las 
Academy, Halliday, at the ago of fifteen, 
weiit as a clerk into a merchant’s ofiice 
in Liverpool, and^ 186Sfr entered Edin- 
burgh University in order to study 
medicine. In 1855, while still a medical 
student, ' he joined the medical stall 
of the Anglo-Turkish contingent in the 
Crimean war, and was with them at the 
occupation of KertcJi. He graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1858, and, joining the 
army medical department, was in Sept, of 
that year gazetted to the 9nth rogimoiit 
as third assistant surgeon. The n’giment 
was under orders f(^r India, in consequence 
of the Mutiny, and ho went with it to 
Calcutta, wlicro it rcjinaincd through 1859. 
Early in 1800 it was ordered to China, and 
he served in the Cl li nose war of that year, 
taking part in the advance on Pekin. Thus 
began his connection with Cliina which 
lasted Ihroiigli life. Prom Dec. 1860 he 
was stationed *for fifteen months witli part 
pf tlie regiment in Canton, and at tile end 
of February 1862 ho went wdtli two 
companies to Shanghai, w'hich w'as then 
threatened by the Taipings. He served 
under General (Sir) Charles William Dunbar 
Staveley [q. v.J, but seeking a wider career 
than that of an army doctor, in October 
1862 ho resigned t he army medical service 
(being gazetted out in January 1863), in 
order to join the Cliinese service. In Nov. 
1802 lie became military secretary to Biirge- 
vine, wdien the latter succeeded Ward in 
command of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army.’ 
On Burge vine’s dismissal in Jan. 1863, 
Macartney was spoken of as a possible suc- 
cessor, and at a later date, when ‘ (^liincsc ' 
Gordon contemplated resigning the com- 
mand, he offered the reversion of it to 
Macartney, who was iirepared to take it. 
Macartney, how^ever, desired not so mueli 
to take up a temporary appointment as 
permanently to enter the Chinese govern- 
ment service in the capacity of interpreter 
and adviser, for which he had qualified 
himself by learning tlic language. 

He became closely attached to Li Hung 
Chang, and was by him appointed, with the 
grade of colonel in the Chinese service, to 
command a separate contingent of Chinese 
troops which co-operatod with Gordon. In 
the late summer of 1863 ho took Fung 
Ching and Seodong. At this time also ho 
turned to account his knowledge of chemis- 
try acquired at Edinburgh * by instructing 
experts in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
percussion caps, and munitions of war’ 
(Mossman, pp. 200-1). Wifih '^li Hu^ 


Ch&kig^ support, he made at Sungkiang the 
beginning of an arsenal, which was deve- 
loped at Sooohow, when that place had been 
I'ecaptured from the Taipings ; iinilly, after 
the close of the rebellion it was permanently 
established in 1865 at Nankin. 

Macartney’s diplomatic tact and know- 
ledge of Chinese language and character 
were brought into play when he was called 
upon to act as intermediary between 
Gordon and the Chinese generals, especially 
Li Hung Chang, with whom Gordon was 
incensed for the treacherous murder of the 
Taiping loaders at Soochow after the 
surrender of that city. Macartney’s in- 
tervention aroused Goij^on’s resontmont. 
Gordon denounced Macartney in a letter 
w^liich was published in a blue book in 
18tl4, but subsequently made full apology ; 
intimate friendship between the two men 
was renewed, and Gordon by his Woolwicli 
comiection helped the starting of tlio 
Chinese arsenal. Gordon saicT of Macart- 
ney tliat he ‘ drilled troops, supervised tlie 
manufacture fif shells, gave advice, bright- 
ened the Futai’s intellect about foreigners, 
and made peace, in which last accomplish- 
ment his forte lay’ (Boulgbb, Life of 
Gordon, i. 90 ; Life of Macartney, 75). 

|Jacarlnoy was in charge of the araenal 
at Nankin for ten years, 1865-75, during 
which ho "paid a short" visit to Europe in 
1873-4, In 1875 his appointment was 
tormiuatod owing tp disagreement 'with 
the Chinese authorities, but the murder at 
Manwein of Augustus Kaymond Margary 
[q. T,] in the same ypar Ibd to the sending t 
next year of a Chinese mission to London 
and the permanent appointment of a 
Cliinese representative at the Court of St. 
James. Macartney was appointed secre- 
tary to the embassy, with winch he reached 
England in Jan, 1877. Ho never returned 
to Ciiina, but remained in Europe, helping 
to organise the diplomatio relations of the 
Chinese government, visiting Paris and St. 
Petersburg, and for nearly thirty years, 
from 1877 to 1906, holding the position 
first of secretary and then of councillor 
and English secretary to the Chinese lega- 
tion in London, In that capacity he 
adxtBed tho^ (Ihinese government in all 
negotiations and entirely identified himself 
with Chinese interests. He was made a 
mandarin of the second degree, with the 
dutinction of the peacock’s feather, and was 
given the first clasAkOf the Chinese order of 
the Paton Sing, fie was ma^lo a C.M.G. 
in 1881, and Ka.M.G. in 1885. Ho 
retii^ at the bemnning of 1906. 'He died 
at his home, at Kenbank, Dairy, Kirkcud- 
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brightshiro, on 8 Junein tha^t year, and was 
buried, in the family burying ground at 
Dundrennan. 

In appearance he was tall and fair, with 
a calm expression and deliberate manner, 
possibly the result of long oontaot with the 
East. He married (1) at Sooolfow in 1864 
a Chinese lady who died in 1878, leaving one 
daughter and three soni ; the eldest son 
is Mr. George MacartnoV, C.I.E., British 
consul-general at Kashgar; a^d (2) in 1884 
a French lady, Jeanne, daughter of M. Leon 
du Sautoy of Fontainebleau, who died in 
1904, leaving one daughter and three sons. 

[Life by Demetrius Charles Boulgcr, 1908 ; 
Tlie Times, 9 J une 1900 ; London and China 
Telegraph, 11 Juno 1906; Annual Register, 
1900 ; A. J. Sargent’s Anglo-Chincso Com- 
merce and Diploraaej", 1007 ; Life of Gordon by 
D. C. Boulgcr, 1890; General Gordon’s private 
diary of his exploits in China ampliOed by 
S. Mossinan, 188.5 ; authorities cited], C. P. L. 

MACAULAY, JAMES (1817-1002), 
author, born in Edinburgh on 22 May 
1817, was eldest son of Alexander 
Macaulay (1783-1868), M.D. and F.R.C.S. 
Edinburgh, who in his later years re- 
moved from Edinburgh to practise in 
London, and was author of a ‘Diction- 
ary of Medicine designed for Popular 
Use ’ (Edinburgh, 1828; 14th ddit. 1858). 
James was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy ; A. (>. Tait [q. v.], the future arch- 
bishop, was among his schoolfellows. Ho 
then proceeded to Edinburgh University, 
where after taking the arts course, he 
devoted himself to medicine. With 
his fellow-student and lifelong friend, 
Edward Forbes [q. v.], he wont to 
Paris in 1837-8, and witnessed Francois 
Majendio’s^ experiments ton animals. 
Both, according to Macatflay, left the 
room ‘ disgusted less by the cruelty of 
the professor than by the hoartlessness 
of the spectators.’ He was thenceforth 
a strenuous opponent of vivisection. 
Macaulay gradual^ both M.A. and M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1838, and next year 
published ‘ An Essay on Cruelty to 
Animals,’ which[he followed up in later life 
with ‘ A Plea for Merc;^ to Animals ’ 
(1875 ; new edit. 1889) em ‘ Vivisection : 
is it scientifically useful or morally 
justifiable?’ (1881); both questions were 
answered in the negative. 

On leaving the. university^ Macaulay 
travelled as a tutor in Italy and Spain, 
and spent tome months in Madeka, con- 
tributing careful * Notes bn the Physical 
Geography, Geology aami Climate ’ of the 


island to the ' !^inburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal ’ for Oct. 1840. Ho 
supplied the letterpress to * Madeira, 
illustrated by A. Pioken,’ and edited ‘The 
Stranger’ (Funphal), both published in 
the sant^ yea* Macaulay was eleotod 
F.R.C.S." Edinburgh on 7 July 1862; but 
meanwhile ho hod abandoned medicine 
for literature and journalism. Settling in 
London, he joined the staff of the ‘Literary 
Gazette *?^in 1850. In 1858 ho became 
editor two weekly periodicals, the 
‘I.rf>isuro Hour* (founded in 1852) and,^ 
‘ Sunday at Home * (founded in 1854), ' 
and held the posts till 1895. Botli 
papers bad moral and religious aims, 
and long enjoyed a wide circulation 
among young readers. Macaulay’s con- 
tributors to the ‘Leisure Hour,’ who 
were usually anonymous, included at the 
outset Archbishop Whately^[q. v.J, afld 
afterwards Frank Bnckland [q. v.], Canon 
Rawlinson [q. v. Siippl. 11], and Arminius 
Vamb4ry. Macaulay was also for many 
years general editor of the Religious Tract 
Society. The ‘ Boy’s Own Paper ’ andf 
the ‘ Girl’s Own Paper ’ worq founded in 
1879 and edited under his direction. ^ 

In 1871 Macaulay travelled through 
the United States of America, and wrote 
a series of roseate articles in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour,’ called ‘ First Impreiwions of 
America,’ which wore collected as ‘ Across 
the Ferry * (1871 ; 3rd edit. 1884). A 
visit to Ireland next year produced 
‘ Ireland in 1872 : a Tour of Observation, 
with Remarks on Irish Public Opinion’ 
(1873 ; now edit. 1876). The author 
advocated a restricted home rule. 

Macaulay’s inde])endent publications 
I w’ere thenceforth chic^fly narratives of 
' adventure for boys and girls ; a scries of 
anecdotes of great men, Gordon, Luther, 
Livingstone, WJiitcficld, and Cromwell, 
proved popular. He died at 41 Wynns tay 
Gardens, Kensington, on 18 June 1902. 
Ho married in 1860 a daughter of 
the Rev. G. Stokes, vicar of Hope, 
Hanley, 

Besides the W’orks mentioned and many 
other collections of talcs of adventure, 
Macaulay published : 1. * What Great 
Englishmen have said concerning the 
Papacy ‘ 1878 (reissued as Witness of 
Great Englishmen,’ 1900). 2. * All True : 
Records of Peril and Adventure by Sea,’ 
1879 (new edit. 1880). 3. ‘ Sea Pictures 
drawn with Pen and Pencil,’ 1882 (new 
edit. 1884), a work praised highly bf Ruskin. 
4 . ‘ Gray Hawk : Life and Adventures 
i^ong the Rod Indians,’ 1883 (reissued 
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1909), a story founded on fact. 5. * Stirring 
Stories of Peace and War by Land and Sea,’ 
1885 (new edit, illustrated in colour by 
George Soper, 1910). 6. ‘ Victoria, R.I. : 
Her Life and Reign,’ 1887.(5 portraits). 
7. ‘From Middy to Admiral of tho Fleet : 
the Story of Commodore Anson retold,’ 
1891. Ho also edited ‘Speeches and 
Addresses of the Prince of Wales 
[Edward VIl] ’ (1889). 

[Men of the Time, 1 899 ; Lists of Edin- 
burgh medical graduates ami fellows of Roy. 
Coll. Surg. Edinl). ; Daily Nous, 20 .June 1902; 
British Weekly, 25 Jum^ ; The Times, 19 Feb. 
1808; Literary World (Boston, Mass.), 1885, 
p. 318 ; Seed Time and Harvest (R.T.S.), Aug. 
1902 ; Introd. to Index vol. of Leisure Hour. 
1852-70 ; Allibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. vol. ii- 
and iSuppl. ; Brit. Mus. (.^at. | G. Le G. N. 

MACBAIN, ALEXANDER (185f^l907) 
Celtic scholar, born at Glenfeshic, Bade- 
noch, Inverness-shire, on 22 July 1855, 
was son of John Macbain, crofU'r, of 
Glenfeshic. Educated at tho schools of 
Insch and Alvie, he became a pupil- 
teacher; subsequently for a short time he 
was engaged on tho Ordnance Survey in 
Wales. In 1874 he entered the grammar 
school of Old Aberdeen, and in 1876 
matriculated as a bursar at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. He won distinction in both 
classics and philosophy, and graduated in 
1880 with honours. For a brief period he 
acted as assistant at his Aberdeen school, 
and in 1881 was appointed rector of Rain- 
ing’s School, Inverness, under the govern- 
ment of tho Highland Trust. In 1894 the 
school was transferred to the Inverness 
school board to form a higher grade school, 
and was incorporated with the high public 
school, where Macbain taught till his death. 
His leisure was devoted to Celtic studies. 
In 1901 Aberdeen University conferred 
upon him the hon. degree of LL.D., and he 
received on 1 April 1905, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. A. J. Balfour, then prime 
minister, a civil list pension of 00/. Ho 
died of apoplexy in an hotel at Stirling on 
6 April 1907. He was buried in Bothie- 
murohus ehurchyard, Badenoch. A study 
for a picture-portrait of him was made in 
1885 by Colin J. Mackenzie, and was in 
possession of F. Maciver, Inverness. He 
was unmarried. 

Macbain was recognised as one of the 
most learned Celtic scholars of his time. 
His first book, ‘Celtic 'Mythology and 
Religion,*'^ was published at Inverness in 
1885. His usefm book, ‘ Personal Names 
and Surnames of the Town of Inverness,’ 


was issued at the same place in 1895, as 
was also ‘An Etymological Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language ’ in 1896. Maebain’s 
‘Dictionary,’ which occupied him from 
1882 till 1896, contains (5900 words, traced 
etymologically with great cnidilion. The 
first edition was exhausted in a year; and 
Maebairj was arranging for a new edition 
at his death. In 1892 ho edited Dr. 
Cameron’s ‘ Reliquiae Cellieoe,’ and in 1900 
ho edited and recast Alexander ]\rackenzie\s 
‘ History of the Mathesons,’ which had come 
out in 1882. Macbain aNo edited Skene’s 
‘ Highlanders,’ ‘ The Book of Doer,’ and 
MacEachon’s ‘ Gaelic Diclionary,’ all of 
which were published at Stirling. Ho 
editx^d the ‘Celtic Magazine’ (Inverness) 
from 1886 till 1888, and u as joint editor of 
‘ The Highland Monthly * (Inverness) from 
1889 till 1902. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to these magazines and to the 
‘Proceedings’ of various socitJtios, notably 
the Inverness Gaelic Society and the In- 
verness Scientific Society and Field Club. 
Ho wrote on the Piets in ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopiedia.* 

[Inverness Courier, 9 April 1907 ; Northern 
Chronicle, 10 April 1907 ; Celtic Monthly, 
April 1907 ; private information.] A. II. M. 

MACBETH, ROBERT WALKER 
(1848-1910), painter and etcher, bom at 
Glasgow on 30 Sept. 1848, was second soii 
of Norman Macbeth [q. v.], R.S.A. Ho 
received his general education partly in 
Edinburgh, partly at Fricdrichsdorf in Ger- 
many. Returning home, he studied art in 
the schools of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
In 1871 he came to London, where with his 
friend Edward John Gregory [q. v. Suppl. II] 

I and (Sir) Hubert (von) Herkomer ho joined 
I the staff of tli^ newly founded ‘Graphic’ 
newspaper and entered the Roy^Q Academy 
schools. His early practice was chiefly in 
water-colour, and in 1874 he was elected a 
member of the Royal Water Colour Society. 
He was also a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, where his work showed some- 
thing of the influence of Frederick Walker 
[q. V.]. At the Academy he exhibited, 
among other oil paintings which attracted 
attention, ‘A l^oolnshire Gang’ (1876), 
'^Potato Harvest' in the Fens’ (1877), and 
‘ A Fen Flood * (1883). His ‘ Cast Shoe ’ was 
purchased by the Chantrey bequest in 1890 
for 630/. It was however as an etcher that 
Macbeth was most widely known. During 
the vogue enjoyed by reproductive etching 
from 1880 onwards, ho etched *a scries of 
large plates after pictures by Velazquez 
and Titian, in the^Prado Gallery, Madrid. 
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Th(‘y are ri markable for the vigour and 
riclineas with which they siigj;est the colour 
and haiulUiii' of their originals. He also 
etched the ‘ Lc Chant d’Amonr * of Bunie- 
Jones (R.A. 1896). 

.Aracbetli was elected a'ii assc^ciato of the 
Royal Academy in 1889, at the same time 
as (hegory, and a full academician in 1903, , 
and became an original member of the | 
Society of Painter-Ktehers. 

During liis latter years he lived chiefly 
at Washford, near Dunster, and hunted 
with the Kximjor staghounds. His London 
studio was in Tile Street. Chelsea. He 
died at Colder s Green on 1 Nov. 1910, and 
was buried there. 

Macbeth married in 1887 Lydia, eldest 
daughter of General Rates of the Bombay 
native cavalry. Hi.s widow survived him 
with a daughter, Mrs. Reginald Owen. A 
portrait in oils was j)ainted by Carlo Pelle- 


first exhibited at- fho Royal Academy. 
Frofn that year till 1852 ho was assistant 
master at the Iilanchester School of Art, 
and from 1852 to 1854 he was hemlmaster 
of the School of Art at Stourbridge, where 
I he resided at the Old Parsonage, New Street. 
In 1854 he went to Italy with a travelling 
studentship awarded by the Science and Art 
Department. Part of his lime was devoted 
to procuring facsimiles of mural decorations 
for use in schools of art. His manuscript 
'Report of a Sojourn in Italy from the 
year 1851 to 1857’ is in the library of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Returning to England in 1857, ho deco- 
rated the western exterior of the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery at thc^ South Kensington 
Museum with pamds of sgraffito. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself t,o landscape, which 
he had pnxetised in Italy, and he found 
congenial subjects at Burnham Beeches 


grini [q. v.J. 

Some of his work was shown at the 
winter exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
January 1911. 

[Men and Women of the Time; Hodgson 
anil Eaton, Royal Academy and its Mem- 
bers, 1905 , p. 359 ; Graves, Royal Academy 
Exhibitors ; The Times, 3, 4 , and 8 Nov. 1910 ; 
private information. ) W. A. 

MACCALLUM, ANDREW ( 182 W902), 
landscape painter, born at Nottingham 
in 1821, of Highland descent, was son of 
an cmploy6 at Messrs. William Gibson & 
Sons’ hosiery manufactory in that town. 
Living in boyhood near Sherwood Forest, 
he early developed a love of landscape art, 
of which his family disapproved. Being 
apprenticed against his will to his father’s 
business, he devoted his leisure to drawing, 
and was encouraged by Thomas Bailey 
[q. V.], father of Philip James Bailed [q. v. 
Suppl. II] the poet, who allowed him to 
copy pictures in his collection. 

Oil his twenty-first birthday young Mac- 
Callum left his uncongenial homo, it is 
said, without a shilling. He maintained 
himself by teaching, and is stated to have 
sold his first picture to W. Enfield, then 
town clerk of Nottingham. At the age of 
twenty-two he became a student in the 
recently founded Government School of 
Wirt at Nottingham. He exhibited a view 
of Flint Castle at the British Institution in 
London in 1849, and probably in the same 
year became a student at the Govern- 
ment School of Design at Somerset House, 
where J. R. Herbert [q. v.], R. Redgrave 
[q. v.], and J. C. Horsley [q. v. Suppl. II] 
wero among his instruotors. In 1860 he 


and in Windsor lorest. Among purchasers 
of his jiiciures were .lohu Phillip, R.A. 
[q. v.], and James Nasmyth [q. v.|, and ho 
was awarded a silver medal liy tho Society 
for the Eiicouragoinent; of the Fine Arts. 
Towards the end of 1861 he painted at 
j Fontainebleau ; in 1864 lie worked in 
I Switzerland and on tho Rhine ; in 1866 ho 
i was in Italy ; in tho winter of 1866-7 ho 
; was in the neighbourhood of Paris. Between 
I 1870 and 1875 ho paid several visits to 
; Egypt. About 1875 he was commissioned 
. by Queen Victoria to paint five views near 
I Balmoral. 

I MacCallum sent fifty- tliree pictures 
to the Royal Academy (1850-1886) and 
a few to tho British Institution, Society of 
British Artists, and International Exhibi- 
tions (1870-1). Special exhibitions of his 
paintings were held at the Dudley 
Gallery in 1866 (6 water-colours and 
29 oils, including his large *Charlemame 
Oak, Forest of Fontainebleau,! and ^A 
Glacle in Sherwood Forest*) and at Not- 
tingham in 1873. His 'Sultry Eve’ was 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. His reputation rests 
mainly upon his woodland subjects, but 
he also produced imaginative compositions 
such as ‘ The Evo of Liberty * (1876). Ho 
endeavoured to exemplify in his paintings 
the compatibility of breadth and detsil. 
His presentation of trees betrayed a 
laborious fidelit 3 r which is hardly known 
elsewhere, but his meticulous attention to 
intricate branching and other details ex- 
posed him to the criticism that he lacked 
spiritual power and imagination* He not 
infrequently used water-colour, and he 
drew in pastel and in gold, silver, and 
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copper point. Ho .suinetinios lectured 011 
art subjects. 

He died 011 22 Jan. 1902 at- 5 The Studii^s. 
Holland Park Road. Kensington. lie had 
lived in the neighbourhood since 1858 
when he leased from Thomas Webster, H.A. 
[q. V.], his house in The Mall, Kensington. 
He was twice married ; (1) to Miss Tet low' 
(d. c. 1875) of Altrincham, a cultured lady of 
^independent means ; and (2) to Miss vSalway 
oi Ludlow, by whom he had tAvo sons, who 
botli served in the Houth African war. 

1 1 is portrait was painted by if. H. Sylvester 
in 1888. 

The Tate Gallery has his ‘ Silvery 
Moments, Burnham Pooches ’ (1885), and 
‘ The Monarch of the Glen ' ; to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum belong ‘ In Sherwood 
Forest — Winter Kvening after Rain ’ (1881) 
‘S. Maria dollo Grazie, Milan’ (1854), 

* Rome from the Porta San PancrazAo ’ 
(1855-6), ‘The Burning of Romo by Nero, 
and t he Massacre of the Christians ’ (1878-9), , 
a ‘Head of Christ’ after Daniele Cre.spi. 
tw’o ptMicil and two water-colour studies of 
trees, afid numerous drawings of ornament ; 


qf Abbeylands, co. Antrim, who died un- 
married <m 20 October 1887, leaving an 
est ate valued at 8,121,931/. The residuary 
estate, amounting to about 3,000,000/., was 
loft in trust to ^ay 2000/. a year to his 
grand^iephew' for^ seven years after the 
testator’s death, and then the capital 
j and interest were to bo tiansh^rrcd to the 
I heir. In 1894 McCalmoni thus came into 
I possession of some 4,00(»,000/. A keen 
sportsmatii he engaged l.-ngely in racing, 
yachting, and shooting. He purchased 
from John James Robert Maniiors, seventh 
I duke of Rutland |q. v. Suppl. It], the 
Cheveley estate at Newmarket, Avhere 
game was very plentiful, and he delight(‘d 
I in hospitality and benevolence. 

I On the turf McCalmoni placed himself 
I under the guidance of ( 'aptain Machell 
fq. V. Suppl. II]. One of the first horses 
I he owned Avas Timothy, who in 188S 
: carried his colours (light blue and scarlet, 
quartered ; white cap) to victory in the 
contests for the Gold Cup and Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot. From Machell ho ])nr- 
ch.ascd for 500/. the Wcnlook mare Oead- 


and at the City of Nottingham Art Gallery 
are ‘ The Major Oak, Sherw ood Forest ’ 
(1882), which measures about 9 ft. by 
12 ft., and ‘ The Opening 8cene in Bailey’s 
“ Festus.” ’ 

[Private information; lllustr. London Nows, 
23 June 1866 ; Art dourn. 1866, p. 218, and 
1877, pp. 321-.324 (illustr. art. by J. Dallornc); 
Fine Art.s Quarterly Koview, 1866, i. 373 ; 
Cleinont and Hutton, ArtisU of tho Nine- 
teenth Century ; Sir 11. Cole, Fifty Years of 
Public Work, 1884, i. 329 ; P. (L llainerton, in 
Knglish Painters of tho Present Day (1871), 
pp. 60, 61 ; G. JI. Shcplierd, Minor xMasters f>f 
tho old Briti.sh School, 39; Muller and Singer, 
Allg. Kuii'^tlor-Loxieon ; Graves, Diet, of 
Artists, Roy. Acad. Exhibitors, and British 
Institution; Cat. Tale Gallrry, Victoria and 
Albert Museum (oils and water-colours), 
Nottingham Art Gall., and Dudley Gall. ( 1860) ; 
The Times, 31 Jan. 1902.] B. 8. L. 

McCALMONT, HARRY LESLIE 
BLUNDELL (1861-1902), sportsman, born 
on 30 Mav 1861, was only son (in a 
family of tmree childron) of Hugh Barklie 
Blundell McCalmont (1836-1888), barrister, 
of Linooln’a Inn, livii^ at Hamp^n 
Court, by his wife Edith Florence, 
daughter of Martin Blackmore of Bon- 
church. Isle of Wight. From Eton, Harry 
passed in 1881 into the 6th foot, and in 
1886 was gazetted to the Scots guards, . 
from which he retired in 1889. Meanwhile 
he became heir of an immense fortune left 
him by his great-uncle, Hugh McCalmont, 


lock, who, bred to Isonomy, produced in 
j 1890 tho colt Isinglass. During the four 
I seasons this horse Avaa in training ho won 
• the huge sum of 57,455/. — as a tw o-year-old 
I 4577/., at three years old 18,860/., at four 
! 31,498/., and at five 2520/. This is the 
I largest amount won by any one horse on 
j the English turf. In 1893 Isinglass was 
I successful in the Two Thousand (hiincas, 

' Derby, and St. Legcr ; the following year 
, ho won the Princess of Wales’s Stakes of 
; 10,911/., the Eclipse Stakes of 9285/., and tho 
i Jockey Club Stakes of 11,302/., and in 1895 
ho carried off the Ascot Cup. At tho stud 
Isinglass became the sire of two ‘ classic ’ 
winners — Cherry Lass, who won .the One 
; Thousand Guineas and Oaks in 1905, and 
Glass Doll, who won the Oaks in 1907. 
One of his sons, Rising Glass, ran second 
in the Derby and St. Leger, and won the 
Jockey Club Stakes as his sire had done. 
'Among many other good horses that 
carried the colours bf McCalmont were 
Suspender (winner of the Royal Hunt Cup), 
Amphora (winner of tho Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood), and .St. Maolou, who won the 
Linoolnsbire Handicap, beatinff Sceptre, 
finished second in the Cambrid^hire, and^^ 
won the Manchester November Handicap 
in 1902. 

McCalmont, who was elected a member 
of the Jockey dub in 1893, was returned 
as conservative M.P. for the J^ewmarket 
division of Cambridgeshire in 1895 and 
was re-elected in 1900, At the time of 
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tho latter flection he, as colonel of the 
6th battalion of tho Royal Wanvickshiro 
regiment, was serving in Cape Colony and 
tho Orange Free State during tho South 
African war ; for his South African ^rvices 
he was madf C.B. ^ 

On 16 Jan. 1902 ho moved in the House 
of Commons the address in reply to the 
King’s spce(di. On 8 Dec. 1902 he died 
smldenly from heart failure at his house, 
11 St. James’s Square, and was buried in 
the churchw ard at Cheveley.- 

He was twujo married: (1) to Amy, 
daughter of Major John Miller, who di^ 
in 1889 r and (2) in 1897 to Winifred, 
daughter of Sir Henry do Rathe. Ho left 
no issue, and the bulk of his fortune passed 
to his secojid cousin, Derraot McCalmont, 
son of his father’s first cousin. Colonel Sir ^ 
Hugh McCalmont, K.C.B. Cartoon pew- | 
traits by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in * Vanity Fair’ 
in 1889 and 1896. 

[Burke’s I^anded Gentry ; The Times, and 
Sportsman, 9 Dec. 1902 ; Ruff’s Guido to 
tlio Turf ; Baily’s Mag. 1895 (portrait) ; 
H. Sydenham Dixon, From Gladiatcuir to 
Persimmon ; Badminton Mag., Feb. 1903.] 

E. M. 

McCLEAN, FRANK (1837-1904), civil 
engineer and amateur astronomer, born 
at' Glasgow on 13 Nov, 1837, was only son 
of John Robinson McClean, M.P., F.R.S., 
a civil engineer of repute, who besides 
receiving many commissions from tho 
British government, carried out work.s in 
Paris for Emperor Napoleon III, and was 
one of the engineers invited by the Viceroy 
of Egypt to report upon the Suez Canal. 
His mother was Anna, daughter of William 
Nowsam. 18 Jan. 1850 Frank was 

admitted to W^tminstcr school as a 
‘ home-ljoarder,* his family living in the 
ntsighbourhood. From Westminster he 
passed in 1853 to the university of Glasgow, 
and thence in 1855 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gained a scholarship 
and graduated aa^wenty^seventh wra^ler 
in 1859. ^In the same y%r he was articled 
to Sir John Hawkshaw [q. y. Suppl. I], the 
engineer, and in 1862 was made a partner 
in his father’s ei^ncering finn of McClean 
and Stileman. For four yi^ he was 
dent engineer of the Bairow docks and of 
the Furness and Mdland railway, and other 
work of the firm fell to his control, but in 
1870 he withdrew from iftus profession in 
the enjoym(pt of a large income. Thence- 
forth ho drived his time between a town 
residence 'in South Kensington and a 
country house ne|C, Tunbridj^ Wells. 


On his retirement McClean occupied 
him.«clf with natural science and with the 
collection of illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books, ancient coins, enamels, and 
ivories. In order to perfect liis collections 
h(i studied foreign languages and visited 
the museums and gAllcries of tho Continent. 

His scientific interest at first inclined to 
electrical work, but ho feoon turned to 
astronomy, and in 1875 ho completed an 
observatory at his country house at Fern- 
cliffe, near Tunbridge Wells, whore ho 
devoted himself to astronomical spectro- 
scopy. A star .sp('ctroscope designed by 
him and najned after him still figures in 
instrument makers’ catalogues. In 1884, 
when ho built a now country residence at 
Rusthall, he arranged a laboratory there, 
and an ingenious apparatus comprising a 
heliostat for spectroscopic observation of 
the sun. TTc; (hisoribed his first results in 
pajM'rs contributed to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society (1887-91). 

In 1895 McClean began astronomical 
spectroscopic work of another kind, and 
with a telescope of 1 3 inches aperture made 
by Sir Howard (h'libb. with a prism placed 
in front of tho object-glass, ho began a 
systematic survey of the spccti’a of all tho 
! stars brighter than magnitude 3^ in tho 
northern lieavens. This was completed in 
1896. and in 1897 McClean at the invitation 
of Sir David Gill took tho prism to the 
Cape of Cood Hope Observatory, and 
having mounted it on a similar telescope 
belonging to that observatory, extended 
his survey to tho whole sky. Tho account 
of the northern survey is published in tho 
* Philosophical Transaclirms of tho Royal 
Society* (vol. cxci.) .and of tho southern in 
a quarto volume, ‘Spectra of Southern 
Stars’ (1898). For this work ho rocoived 
tlie gold rm^dal of tho Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1899. It was characteristic of 
McClean that he did with his own hand tho 
routine photography which his astronomical 
work entailed, instead of leaving it to ar 
assistant. 

Mcd&in generously employed his ample 
fortune in the advancement of astronomy. 
In 1894 ho presented to the Royal Observa- 
tory at the Gape of Good Hope a photo- 
graphio telescope of 24 inches aperture, 
witli a twin visual telescope of 18 Ihohes 
aperture having; a slit spectroscope and an 
object-glass prism attached. This instru- 
ment, called the Victoria telescope, is housed 
at MdClean’s expense in an excellent djpme 
with a rising floor. A still more munificent 
gift was the foundation, at a cost of 12,5002., 
of the Isaac Newton studentships in the 
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university of Cambrid^ic for the eneoiirage- 
mcnt of study and research in astronomy 
and pliysical optics. This foundation has 
proved eminently successful. In 1911 five 
important government positions in astro- 
muny were filled by former Isaac Newt-on 
students. 

McClean joined the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1 877, and served on the council 
from 1891 until his death. Ho received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Glasgow in 1894. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1895. Ho died at Brussels, 
from pneumonia, on 8 Nov. 1904, and was 
buried Jit Kciisal Green ccmeU?ry. He 
bequeathed his collection of illuminated 
manuscripts and early ])rinted books and 
a large part of his art treasures to the 
FitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, and' 
made large money bequests to that univer- 
sity, to the university of Birmingham, to 
the Royal Institution, and to the Royal 
Aslrtjnomical Society for furthering Jistro- 
nomical and physical science. In 1865 he 
married Kllen, daughter of John Greg of 
lilscowbeek, Lancaster, and by her had two 
daughters and three sous. The youngest, 
Frank Kennedy McClean, is an observing 
astronomer and an aviat or. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. Ixxviii. ; Roy. Astron. 
Soc. Monthly Not ices, Feb. 190.5, vol. Ixv. j 

II. F. 11. 

McOLINTOCK, «ir FRANCIS LEO- 
POLD (1819-1907), admiral, born at Dun- 
dalk on 8 July 1819, was the eldest son 
of Henry McClintock, formerly of the 3rd 
dragoon guaRls, by his wife Elizabt^th 
Melesina, daughter of the Ven. George 
Fleury, D.D., archdeacon of Waterford. 
He entered the navy in 1831 and pfissed 
his examination in Oct. 1838 ; bnt promo- 
tion at that date was alow and uncertain, 
and McClintock remained a mate for nearly 
seven years. He was made lieutenant on 
29 July 1845, when serving in the Gorgon 
on the South American station, and a few 
days later was moved into the Frolic, sloop, 
on board which he served for two years in 
the Pacific. On 7 Feb. 1848 he was ap- 
pointed to the Enterprise, Captain Sir 
Janies Clark Ross [q. v.], for a voyage to 
the Arctic ; and in Feb. 1850 he was chosen 
to be first lieutenant of the Assistance [see 
Ommanney, Sir Erasmus, Suppl. II], pro- 
ceeding on a similar voyage of discovery. 
In these expeditions he established his 
reputation as an Arctic traveller, 'more 
especially by making an unprec^ented 
sl^ge journey of 760 miles in 80 days in 
the winter and spring of 1851, when the^ 


Assistance? was frozen up nf Griffith Island. 
On his retnrn hcjine he rece ived his promo- 
tion to commander, dated 1 1 Oct. 1851. In 
Feb. 1852 a larger Arctic expedition of five 
ships was fitteel out and ]> laced under the 
command of Captain Sir l']dward Belcher 
[q. V.]. Two of the ships had auxiliary 
steam power, and McClintock was given 
the command of one of tlu se, the Intrepid, 
which was officially describoei as tciuler to 
the Resolute, Capt. Kolletl, under whose 
immediate^ orders he was. The Intrepid 
wintered on the south side of Melville 
Island, W'hence many sledge expeditions 
were sent out. McClintock himself made 
a journey of 1210 geogrn pliical miles in 
105 days, during which ho examined and 
charted the west coast of Prince Patrick 
Island and Ireland’s Eye. The compara- 
tive perfection to which Arctic sledge 
travelling attained was in great measure 
due to improvements introduced by McCJin- 
tock. In the summer of 18.54 Belcher 
decided to abandon the Intrepid and three 
other ships, and the party retunied home 
in the North Star and two relief ships. 
On 22 Oct. 1854, a day after McClintock 
received his promotion to captain, Dr. 
Rae arrived with the first, certain intelli- 
gence of the fate of Franklin’s expedition 
[see Franklin, Sib J ohn]. The Admiralty 
was satisfied of the tnith of the news anil 
took no action to confirm it, bnt Lady 
Franklin determined on a search expedition. 
For this purpose she bought the Fox yacht 
and had her fitted out, principally at her 
own cost, giving the command to McClintock 
who, like the other officers of the expedi- 
tion, offered his services gratuitously. 
McClintock published in 1859 an account 
of this service, entitled ‘ The Voyage of the 
Fox in the Arctic Seas? a Narrative of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions,’ a work which has gone through 
many editions. The expedition returned 
to England in 1859, bringing with it the 
written memorandum of Franklin’s death, 
of the abandonment of the ships, and of 
the fate of the whole party. In recogni- 
tion of his success McClintock w as allowed 
by the Admiralty to count the period of 
his command of the Fox as sea-time, and 
in 1860 he was knighted. 

From Feb. 1861 to Dec. 1862 McClintock 
commanded the Doris, frigate, in the 
Mediterranean, and in Nov. 1863 com- 
missioned the Aurora for service with the 
Channel squadron. .In her h# cruised in 
the North Sea during the Danish war of 
1864, and on 9 May of that year, by his 
presence at Heligoland prevented the 
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dcvclopmenl of wliat might have been a 
serious problem in international law. 
From I8G0 lie was for three years commo- 
dore in charge at Jamaica, and on 1 Oct. 

1871 he reached flag rank. From April 

1872 to May 1877 he served as admiral 
suporintoMdfMit of Portsmouth Dockyani, 
and on 5 Aug. 1877 was promoted to 
vice-admiral. In Nov. 1879 McClintock 
was a])])ointed commandcr-in -chief on the 
North America and West Indies station, 
wliere, with his flag in the Northampton, 
h(‘ remained for the customary three years. 
TJiis was his last active service. In Fob. 
1884 ho was elected an elder brother of the 
Trinity House, and on 7 July of the same 
year reached the rank of admiral, one day 
before being overtaken by the ago for 
retirement. He was created a K.C.B. in 
the birthday honours of 1891. 

MeClintoek olTored himself as candidate 
f(.)r Drogheda at the general election of 
18fi8, but withdrew' in consequence of 
dangerous rioting. He died in London on 
17 Nov. 1007, and was buried at Kensington 
cemetery, Hamycll. He married in 1870 
Annette Elizabeth, second daughtcT of 
Robert Foster Dunlop of Moiiastcrboice, 
eo. Louth. One son, John William Leopold, 
eiitcrcd the navy and was promoted com- 
mander in 1905. 

Two f)ortraits of McClintock, painted by 
Stephen Pearce, are in the collection of 
Arctic explorors at the National Portrait 
Callcry ; one was painted in 1856. A third 
portrait l)y Frederick Yates (1901) belongs 
to Lady McClintock. 

[.A Life, witli portrait from photograph, 
was published hy Sir (!!lements R. Markham 
ill 1900; SCO The Times, 18 and 23 Nov. 1907; 
Hiid .Imiriial of Roy. Geograph. Soc., Jan. 
1908.1 " L. G. C. L. 

McCOAN, JAMES CARLTLE (1829- 
1904), author and journalist, bom at 
Dunlow', CO. Tyrone, Ireland, on 14 July 
1829, w as only son of Clement McCoan of 
Charlemont, Armagh, by Sarah, daughter 
of James Carlile of Gulresoch, Moy. 

After education at Dungannon school 
and Homerton College, Ijondon, ho matri- 
culated at London University in 1848. 
Having entered at the Middle Temple on 
15 November 1851, he was called to the 
bar on 17 November 1856, and joined 
the south-eastern circuit. But he did not 
seek practice in England. Engaging in 
journalism, he acted^ ^aa war correspondent 
for the * Daily NowB^^'feluring the Grimeai^ 
war. At the close of the war McCoan 
travelled in Geoi^ and Cucaasia, and 


afterwards settled at Const ant inpple, where 
he practised in the supreme consular 
court until 1864, and founded and edited 
the first Englisli newspaper in Turkey, 
the ‘ Levant Herald,’ which wsis for "a 
lime subsidised by the English government. 
In 1870 McCoan disposed of the paper, 
and, returning to England, embodied full 
information which he had collcctod during 
visits to Egypt in his exhaustive and 
readable ‘ Egypt as it is * (1877). ‘ Egypt 
under Ismail : a Romance of History,’ 
with appendix of oflicial documents (1889), 
carried on the story. Some articles w'hich 
Mc(*oan contributed to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkisli 
convention of 1878, he expanded into 
‘ Our New Protectorate : Turkey in Asia, 
its Geography, Races, Resources, and 
Government, with Map showing existing 
and projected Public Works ’ (2 vols. 1879).^ 
McCoan represented Wicklow' county as a 
protestaut home-ruler in the parliament of 
1880-5. In 1881 ho voliflily attacked the 
! government’s coercive legislation (cf. Lucy, 

I Diary of tJic Oladfitone Parliament, pp. 117, 
118). On 3 February McCoan was among 
the home-rulers suspended for defying the 
authority of the Speaker. Subsequently 
he disavowed sympathy with the illegal 
action and unconstitutional motliods of the 
r..and I^iCague, and su[)ported Gladstone’s 
land hill, while ciidoavouring to amend it. 
Denounced for disloyalty to his party by 
Patrick Egan, treasurer of the Land League 
(cf. H.vnsard, 20 May 1881), McGojin 
thenceforth gave an independent support 
to the liberal government. Ho frequently 
spoke at longlli on the y)olitie.s of the Near 
East, championing the Turks from personal 
knowledge. 

McCoan was an unsuccessful liberal 
candidate for the LaneaskT division in 
1885, for Southampton in 1886, and for 
the Macclesfield division in 1892. He died 
at his residence, 42 (Hampden Hill Square, 
Kensington, on 1.3 January 1904, and was 
buried at Kcnsal (been. 

He married on 2 June 1857 Augusta 
Janet, the youngest daughter of William 
Jenkyns of Elgin, and leh one son, and a 
daughter w'ho marrie^l the Rev. J. C. 
Bellew. Besides the works mentioned 
he was author of ‘ Protestant Endurance 
under Popish Cruelty : a Narrative of the 
Reformation in Spain ’ (1853)> and ' Ck)n8tilar 
Jurisdiction in Turkey and Egypt* (1873). 

[Private information ; Foster’s Men al^he 
Bar; The Times, 16 Jan. 1904; Daily 
16 Jan. 1904 ; Levant Heridd, 26 Jan. • 
Hansard's Pari Debates; Brik.Ui^ Cat.: 
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Allibone’s Diet. Kng. Lit. (Suppl.) ; Lucy’s 
Memories 01 Eight Parliaments, pp. 303-4 ; 
Northern Whig (weekly), 23 Jan. 1901.] 

G. Li5 G. N. 

MACCOLL, MALCOLM (1831-1907), 
divine and author, born at (Jlenfinnan, 
Jnverness-sliire, on 27 March 1831, was the 
son of John MacColl of Glenfinnan by bis 
wife Martha, daught-er of Malcolm Macrae 
of L(;ttcrfeam in Kintail. His childhood 
pa.ssed mainly at Kintail and Ballachnlish. 
At about fifteen he was at school at Dal- 
keith, and on 14 iSept. 1854 lie entered the 
theological department of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Ordained deacon in 1850 and 
priest in 1857 by the bishop of Glasgow, he 
was in 1856-7 in clmrge of Castle Tlouglas. 
He W’as curate of St. Mary’s, Soho, London 
(1858-9) ; in 1860 curate of St. Barnabas, 
^Mmlico ; in 1861 of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
Ijfidgo; in 1862-3 chaplain at St. Petersburg; 
in 1864-7 again at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge; in 1867-9 chaplain in Southern Italy; 
and in 1809 curatri of Addington, Bucking- 
hamshire. While at G lenalinond he attracted 
the notic(? of Gladstone, with whose political 
and religious views he identified himself 
through life. In 1865 he published (as 
‘Scnitator’) a pamphlet in Gladstone’s 
support, ‘ Mr. Gladstone and Oxford.’ 
A book, ‘ Science and Prayer,’ whicJi 
reached a fourth edition in 1866, also aided 
his progress. In 1868 he published * Is there 
not a Cause ? ’ (2nd edit. 1809), a defence 
of Gladstone’s Irish church jiolicy. In 1870 
he was chaplain to Lord Napier and curate 
of St. Giles’s, Camberwell. In 1871 he 
W’as presented by Gladstone to the City 
living of St. George’s, Botolph Lane. The 
church was closed in 1891, but Mao(k)ll 
continued to receive the stipend. In 
1875, during the controversy over the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, ho issued 
a clever attack on the judicial committee 
of the privy council, entitled ‘Lawless- 
ness, Sacerdotalism and Ritualism.’ In the 
same year he was present at the second 
Bonn conference on reunion. In 1876 he 
visited eastern Europe with Henry Parry 
Liddou [q. v.], and joined Liddon in 
denouncing Bulgarian atrocities which thov 
believed they had seen (Johnston’s Life 
and Letters of H. P. Liddon, pp. 210-11). 
He gave evidence before the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission of 1881. In 1884 ho 
was presented by Gladstone to a residentiary 
canonry at Ripon. He defended that states- 
man’s Irish policy in ‘ Reasons for Home 
Rule’ (1886, nine edits.). Few political or 
ecclesiastical controversies cscap^ his pen. 
In 1899 he received the hon. 1).D. degree 


from Edinburgh University, and published 
‘The Reformation Settlement’ (10th edit. 
1901). He gave evidence (with parts of 
which he was afterwards diss atisfied) before 
the royal eommisadon appuinlcd in 1904 
to inquire into ritual excess. In 1903 ho 
formally left the liberal ])arty over its 
I education policy. Ho die<l suddenly in 
London on 5 April 1907. He 1 narried i n 1 904 
I Consuelo Albinia, youngcsl^ daughter of 
; Major-general W. H. , Crom])ton-StanRfield, 
j of Esholt Hall, Yorkshire, wlio survived him 
I without issue. 

I MacColl was largely self-educated, and 
I raised himself by industry, n'solution, and 
I literary aptitude. Controversy was the 
1 breath of his nostrils. Gladstone called liiin 
I ‘ the best pamphleteer, in England,’ but 
I apparently distrusted his Ic'aniing (A. C. 
j Benson, Life of E. W. Benson, ii. 657). 

! In addition to many coniribu I ions to poriodi- 
‘ cals, various pamphlets, and works referred 
to, MacColl published : 1. ‘ IJfe Here and 
Hereafter,’ sermons, 1894. 2. ‘ (Christianity 
in Relation to Science and Morals,’ 1889, 
4th edit. 1890. 3. ‘England’s Respon- 

sibility towards Armenia,* 1 895. 4. ‘ The 
Sultan and the Poweri,* 1896. 5. ‘ The 
Royal Commission and the Ornaments 
Rubric,’ 1906. 

' [The Times, 6 April 1907 ; Guardian, 10 April 
1907 ; A. Macrae, History of the Clan Macrae 
(in proof), p. 471 ; Men of the Time, 1887; 
I). C. Lathbury, Correspondenco on Church 
and Religion of W. E. Gladstoife, 1910, ii. 62, 
318; Clergy List, 1857 and following years, 
and Crockford’s Clerical DirentoTj% 1886 and 
following years, where the dates of MacColl’s 
ordination and early preferments are variously 
given ; private information.] A. K. B. 

MACCOLL, NORMAN (184:1-1904), 

' editor of tlie * Athens^lu ’ and Spanish 
scholar, bom on 31 August 1843 at 28 Ann 
Street, Edinburgh, was only child of Alex- 
! andor Stewart MacColl by his wife Eliza 
Fulford of Crediton. His grandfather, 

' Donald MaUbColl, clergyman of the Scottish 
episcopal church, became, later, factor to 
the duke of Gordon on his Lochaber 
estates. MacColl’s. father, a good classical 
scholar, kept a private school of repute in 
Edinburgh, and his mother was an accom- 
plished woman. Norman was brought up at 
I home together 'W'lth his first cousin, Alice 
I Gaunter, now widow of James R. Jackson. 
He entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1862, but migrated next year to Downing, 
and was elec^ ayuriiolar there in 1865. 
>He took a high second class in the classical 
tripos of 1866, a disappointing position, duo 
pi^y to ill-health, partly, as his coach. 
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Richard SI lilleto [q. V.], recognised, to read- I and was buried at Charltoi\ ooinetory, 
iiig outsich* examination subjects. lie was ; Blacklioatli, in the same grave with his 
ill 1869 elected a fellow of Downing, having parents. He was unmairied. 
won the "Hare prize in 1868 with an essay on A portrait by Clegg Wilkinson, painted 
‘ Greek Sctiptics from Pyrrho to Sextus,’ sliortly before his £iatlC belongs to his 
which was published and indicated the bent cousin, Mrs. Jackson, who pn^sontod a 
of his mind, llo graduated B.A. in 1866 repliQa to Downing College, now in thm 
and proceeded M.A. in 1869. Ho became Combination Room. A small but vivid 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Jan. 1872, sketch occupies .the centre of Harry 
and was called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1875. Purnis-s’s view of literary characters at the 
At Cambridge MacColl began an acquaint- reading-room of the BritishMusoum {Punch, 


anee with Sir Lharlcs Dilko [q. v. Suppl. II | j 
proprietor of tlie ‘ Atlienaeum,’ and in 1871 
Dilko app'>inted him editor of that papta*. 
He held ihe office to the end of 1900, 
working m ithout any regular assistance till 
1896. 

As editor of the,. ‘ Athenmum * MacColl, 
whoso general knowledge was groat and 
wh<3se interests were wide, was faithful to 
sound ideals of criticism, thorough, in- 
dependent, and well-informed. An artist in 
language, he kept a keen eye on the stylo of 
his contributors. lie was cautious in his 
policy, but, once having settled it, was not 
(iasily moved. Ho claimed to be something 
of a tactician, when new ideas, as in the 
case of Darwin, * madX^ changes of view 
imperative, and ho allow^ his reviewers 
when they were wrong to be corrected in 
published correspondence* 

His temperament encouraged independ- 
ence and a certain measure of isolation, 
partly from , reserve and shyness, jiartly 
from his unwillingness to Associate Inmsolf 
with s-ny clique, and partly from a horror 
of sclf-advortisemcht ; he went compara- 
tively little into society, although he visited 
occasionally Westland Marston’s Sunday 
parties, went regularly in later life to the 
Athemeum Club, one of Leslie Stephen’s 
Sunday tramps, and played a steady game 
of golf. His private generosity was notable, 
and much kindness lay underneath a some- 
what sardonic humour. 

MacColl travelled much on the Continent 
in his vacations, making one (Spanish 
tour. He devoted himself seriously to the 
study of Spanish from 1874. Ho pub- 
lished'^in 1888 ‘Select Plays of Calderon,’ 
with introduction and notes; in 1902 a 
translation of Cervantes’ ‘ Exemplary 
Novels’ (Glasgow, 2 and at the 

time of lus death he wits engaged on an 
edition of the ‘Miscellaneous Poems of 
Cervantes’ which was published posthu- 
mously (1912). His Spanish publica- 
tions reflect his scrupulous methods of 
scholarship. He died suddenly at his 
residence, 4 Campden Hill Square, Ken- 
sington, on 16 Dec. 1904^ from heart failure, 


1885). He endowed by will a 
ltMiturc.ship at (lambridgo in Spanish and 
Portuguese which bears his name, and left 
to the university library his Spanish books. 

[Inforiniitioii from Mrs. Jackson and college 
authorities ; ixirsonal knowledge ; Athomeuiu, 
21 Dec. 1904 ; Morning Leader, 17 Doc. 1904 ; 
Publishers’ Circular, 10 Feb. 1905 ; Cambridge 
University Reporter, 8 Juno 1905; J. C. 
JeaiTre.son, Book of Rocolloetions ; memoir by 
Fitzmaurico Kelly, b(dureMisecllancous Poems 
of Cervantes, 1912.] V. R. 

MACCORMAC, Sir ’WILLIAM, first 
baronet (1856-1901), surgeon, the elder son 
of Henry MacCormac | q. v.], a physician of 
Belfast, and Mary Newsham his wife, was 
bom at Belfast on 17 Jan. 1836. The 
younger son, Jolm, became a director of 
the Northern Linen Company at Belfast. 

William, after education at the Belfast 
Royal Academical Institution, studied at 
Dublin and Paris. In October 1851 ho 
entered Queen’s College, Belfast, as a 
student of engineering and gained engineer- 
ing scholarships there in his first and 
second years. He then turned aside t(f the 
arts course, graduating B.A. in the old 
Queen’s University in 1856 and proceeding 
M.A. in 1858. Ho won the senior scholar- 
ship in natural philosophy in 1866, and next 
year was admitted M.D., subsequently re- 
ceiving the hon. degrees of M.Gh. in 1879 
and of D.8c. in 1882, with the gold medal 
of the university. The hon. degrees of M.D. 
and M.Ch. were also bestowed upcM him 
in later life by the University of Dublin in 
June 1900. 

After graduation MacCormac studied 
surgery in Berlin, where he made lasting 
friendships with von Langenbeck, Billroth, 
and von Esmarch. Becoming M.R.C.S. 
England in 1857, he was elected in 1864 
F.R.C.S. Ireland. MacCormac practised as 
a surgeon in Belfast from 1864 to 1870, 
becoming successively surgeon, lecturer on 
clinical surgery, and consiUting surgeon to 
the Royal Hospital. He then moved to 
13 Harley Street, London, where he resided 
until death. 

At the outbreak pi the Eranod-German 
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war in 1870 MacCormac volunteered for 
service. Appointed to hospital duties at 
Metz, he was treated on his arrival as a 
spy and returned to Paris. Here he joined 
the Anglo-American association for the care 
of the wounded, and with others arrived 
^t Sedan on the night of 30 Aug. 1870. 
Bivouacked in the waiting-room of the 
deserted railway station, MacCormac, un- 
able to slet^p, wandered up and down the 
platform, and at 2 a.m. witnessed the 
arrival of Napoleon 111 and two attendants 
in a solitary cattle truck attached to an 
engine, and following the party at a dis- 
tance was sole spectator of the Hmperor’s 
hardly-gained entrance to the town wliich 
he soon left again as a prisoner. Ilie 
battle of {Sedan began at 4 a.m. on 1 Sept., 
and during the first day more than a thou- 
sand soldiers w(ire broiiglit for treatment 
to the Caserne d’Asfold, a deserted infantry 
barracks on the ramparts, which Mac- 
Cormac and his companions had hastily 
converted into a 'hospital of 384 beds. 

Returning to London at the end of the 
Franco-German war, lie was admitted in 
1871 at tJi(j Jtoyal College of Surgeons of 
England to the rare distinction of an 
ad eundem fellowship. In the same year 
he became, after a severe struggle, assistant 
surgeon at St. Thomas's Hospital, which had 
just moved to the Albert hhnbankment. 
Ho was made full surgeon in 1873 upon 
the resignation of Frederick le Gros Clark 
(1811-1892), and he was for twenty years 
lecturer on siirgery in the medical school. 
Ho' was elected consulting surgeon to the 
hospital and emeritus lecturer on clinical 
surgery in the medical scliool on retiring 
from active work in 1893. 

Meanwhile MacCormac saw more war 
service. In 1870, as chief surgeon to ‘ the 
National Aid Society for the Sick and 
Wounded * during the Turco-Servian cam- 
imign, he >vas present at the battle of 
Alexinatz. As honorary general secretary, 
he contributed largely to the success of 
the seventh international Medical Congress 
in London in 1881, the ‘Transactions’ of 
which he edited ; he was knighted on 7 Dec. 
for these services. Ho was president of 
the Medical Society of Loudon in 1880 and 
of the metropolitan counties branch of 
the British Medical Association in 1890. 
MacCormac w'as also surgeon to the French, 
the Italian, Queen c£irlotte’s, and the 
British lying-in hospitals. He was an ex- 
aminer in surgery at the University of 
London and for her majesty’s naval, army, 
and Indian medical services. In 1897 ho 
was created a baronet and was appointed 


surgeon in ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward \ II ; on 27 Sept. 
1898 he was made K.C.V.O. in recognition 
of professional services lu ndered to the 
Prince when he injured his knee. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
lOngland, MacCormac was elected a mem- 
ber of the council in 188il, and in 1887 
of the court of examiners. He d('liv()r(id 
the Bradshaw lecture in 1893, taking as 
the subject ‘ Sir Astley Cooper and his 
Surgical Work,’ and he was Hunterian 
orator in 1899. Ho was elected president 
in 189C, and enjoyed the unique honour 
of rc-cleetion on four subsequent occasions, 
during the last of which he presided over 
the centenary meeting hold on 20 July 1000. 
His war service was still further extended, 
and his groat x>ractical knowledge w^as 
utilised in •the South African campaign of 
1899-1900, when he was ax)pointed ‘govern- 
ment consulting surgeon to the field force.' 
In this caxjacity he visited all tlie liospilals 
in Natal and Cape Colony, and went to t he 
front on four occasions. In 1901 he became 
K.C.B. for his w'ork in South Africa, and an 
honorary serjeant-surgeon to King Edward. 

He died at Batlfon 4 Dec. 1001, and w as 
buried at Kensal Green. He married 
in 1801 Katliarino Maria, daughter of Jolin 
Charters of Belfast, but left no issue. 

MacCormac was six feet two inches high, 
and well built in proportion. His industry, 
mastery of detail, rapidity of work, and 
Irish bonhomie made him a first-rate 
organiser. At homo in the medical circles 
of Europe, ho broke down the insularity 
which still militates against the progivas of 
English surgery, and he learned and taught 
what was done at home and abroad. 

Of four portraits in oils, one, by Mr. II. 
Harris Brown, was presented to Queen’s 
College, Belfast, on 9 March 1897 ; two by 
Prince Troubetskoi belong to Lady Mac- 
Cormac, and the fourth is in the medical 
committee room at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
A marble bust by A. Drury, A.R.A., is in 
the central hall at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ axipeared in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in 1906. 

MacCormac j)ublished : 1. ‘ Notes and 
Recollections of an Ambulance Surgeon, 
being an Account of Work done under the 
Red Cross during the Campaign of 1870,’ 
1871 ; translated into German by Professor 
Louis Stromeyer, Hanover, 1871, and into 
Italian by Dr. Eugenio !^llina, Firenze, 
1872, 2. ‘ Surgical Operations,' part 1, 
1885, 2nd edit. 1891 ; part 2, 1889. 3. * On 
Abdominal Section for the Treatment of In 
traperitoneal Injury,’ 1887 ; translated into 
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Gorman, Leipzig, 1888. 4. ‘ An Address of 
Welcome on the Occasion of the Centenary 
Festival of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England,’ 1 900 ; with biographical accounts, 
often witli portraits, of the sixty -one 
masters or presidents. ’ 

fli(?lfast Aows Letter, 5 Dec. 1901 ; Northern 
Whig, 5 Dec. 1901 ; St. Thomas’s Hosp. Re- 
ports, vol. vxx. 1901, p. 322; private infor- 
mation ; personal k|iowledge.] D’A. P. 

MACDERMOT, HUGH HYACINTH 
O’RORKE, Tjie MacDermot (1834^ 
1904), attorney-general for Ireland, born 
im 1 July 1834 at Coolavln, co. Sligo, \va.s 
eldest of the twelve children of (’harles 
Joseph MacDermot, titular ‘ Prince of 
Coolavin,’ by his wdfe Arabella O’Rorke, 
the last lineal descendant of the Brefifny 
family. The family, which was Roman 
catholic, lost most of their lands in the 
civil wars in Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, and they lived for generations in 
great retirement at Coolavin, where the 
head, dcsi3ilc his narrow means, maintained 
much ijorsonal slate (cf. Arthur Young’s 
Tovr in Ireland, L 219). 

A brother, »John MacDermot (known 
locally from his swarthy complexion as 
‘ The Black Prince ’), became a canon of 
Achonry and was a notable rider to hounds. 

Educated at homo by his father until 
27 Aug. 1852, at eighteen lie entered the 
Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth, 
as a candidate for the priesthood. He was 
‘ head of his year * there in every subject. 
He remained at Maynooth until 1856, w'hen 
he abandoned the ecclesiastical career, and 
obtaining a burse on the nomination of the 
bishoi)s, entered in November the catholic 
university in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
of which Newman was rector. There 
during 1857 and 1858 he gained various 
distinctions in classics and English (Cahn~ 
dars, 1856-9). 

On leaving the university in 1859 Mac- 
Dermot read law in Dublin and London, and 
Avon a studentship of 50/. a year given by 
the Council of Legal Education in London. 
Admitted a student of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, in Michaelmas term 1857, ho Avas 
called in Michaelmas term 1862, and Avas 
summoned to the inner bar in Feb. 1877. 
He Avas elected a bencher*on 11 Jan. 1884. 

MacDermot Avent the Connaught circuit, 
on Avhich he became the cliiof junior. 
He later acquired leading Dublin business. 
Though no great orator, ne was a first-rate 
lawyer, and understood the management of 
witnesses and juries. 

At the celebrated Galway election^^. 


I 

petition in 1872 before . I udgo Keogh, Mac- 
dermot held the junior brief for Colonel 
Nolan, the sitting member. He Avas a 
senior counsel in the action for libel brought 
against Lord Glanricarde by Frank Joyce, 
his former agent, in 1883 ; and appeared for 
A. M. Sullivan [q. a^] in the prosecution for 
sedition in 1880, and for Mr. Wilfrid ScaAven 
Blunt in an attempt to quash on certiorari 
Blunt’s convict ion by a crimes court in 1887. 
After taking silk MacDermot held a leading 
brief in nearly every important ca.se from 
the West of Ireland, especiallj^ in tho.str of 
a political complexion. 

On the death of his father on 5 Dec. 
1873 MacDermot became ‘ The MacDermot ’ 
and titular ‘ Prince of Coolavin.’ A strong 
liberal in politics, ho was made in May 
188.5 solicitor-general for Ireland in Glad- 
stone’s second administration. He retir'd 
with the ministry in the folloAving July, 
but held the office again from Febniary to 
August 1886 in Gladstone’s third adminis- 
tration. When Gladstoitb became prime 
minister for the fourth time in 1892 Mac- 
Dermot Avas iiuido attorney-general and 
Avas sworn of llio privy council in Ireland. 
Ho remained attorney-general till 1895. 
MacDermot never sat in tlio House of 
Commons. He failed in his only attempt 
to obtain a seat in 1892, Avhen ho contested 
West Derbyshire against Mr. Victor Caven- 
dish, afterwards ninth duke of Devonshire. 
He said laugliiiigly that tlui voters mistook 
him for ‘ the Great Maedermott,’ the music- 
hall singer [see Macdermott, Gilbert 
Hastings, Suppl. 11]. 

MacDermot died on 6 February 1904 at 
10 FitzWilliam Place, Dublin, and was 
buried in the catholic church, Monastcraden, 
co. Sligo. He married twice : (1) on 1 Dec. 
1861, Mary (d. 1871), daughter of Edward 
Howley, D.L., of Belleek Castle, by whom 
he had three sons ; (2) in 1872, Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry Blake, J.P., by 
whom he hod live sons. 

[Burke’s Lauded Gentry of Ireland, 1904, 
p. 368 ; Thom’s Directory for 1901 : Irish 
Times and Independent, 8 Feb. 1904^; The 
College Register of the Royal College of 8t. 
Patrick, Maynooth (27 Aug. 1852 and 7 Feb. 
1853).] D. F. 

MACDERMOTT, GILBERT HAST- 
INGS, whoso real surname was Faebell 
(1845-1901), music-hall singer, born on 27 
Feb. 1845, served in youth in the royal navy. 
As * Gilbert Hastings’ he made his first 
appearance on the stage in 1869, as ‘ utility ’ 
actor at Dover. A few months later he 
came to London, making his first appear- 
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ance as ‘G. H. Macdemiott ’ at the Oriental ' Jacob Holyoakcj fq. v. Sup])l. II] wrote to 
Theatre, J\)j)lar. Later he played at j the paper on 13 March IS78 of ‘The 
the Grecian (1870-1), Britannia (1871-2), ‘ Jingoes — the now type of music-hall patriots 
Sanger’s (1873), and the Gaiety (1873). A who sing the Jingo song.’ IMaedermott con- 
fair actor in parts like Myles-Na-Coppaloon tinned singing the ‘ Jingo ’ song for two 
in ‘ The Colleen Bawn,’ Richard Vaniey in years, and at his« call the words ‘ j 
‘ Amy Robsart,’ he as also a versatile play- 
wright in melodrama, and among plays of 
his whicli were produced in London were 
‘ Tlie Headsman’s Axe ’ at the (Jlrecian 
(1870), ‘ Driven from Homo,’ at the Grecian 
(1871), ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ 

‘ Brought to Book ’ (with IRmry Pettit t, 

[q.v.], 1876), both produced at the Britannia, 
and ‘ Racing ’ (1887), at the Grand Theatre, 

Islington. 

Meanwhile, in 1873 Macdcrmott made his 
first appearance at the London Pavilion 
music-hall, singing ‘ The Scamp,’ the first 


Jingo 

and ‘ jingoism ’ 7 )assed permanently into the 
English language in the sense of ‘aggres- 
sive patriot ’ and ‘ aggressive patriotism ’ 
(cf. New English Diet s.v. ‘ Jingo *). 

Later songs wliich owed their popularity 
to Macdermott were ‘ On t he »Strict Q.’I?.’ 
and ‘ Jubilation Day,’ which, set to the 
Boulangist tune ‘ Le P6ro (h^ Victoire,’ was 
jiopular during Queen Vic^toria’s jubilee 
year, 1887. 

‘ The Great Macdermott ’ was of fine 
stature and commanding presence, and 
possessed a powerful if unnielodious voice, 
of a highly successful series of comic songs. | He was practically the last of the ‘ lion 
In 1874 he accompanied the (ypera-houjfe ' comiques ’ of the hhiglish music-hall, 
artiste, Jiilioi Matthews, to America as both ! resplendent in evening drqgs with a vast 

‘ expanse of shirt-front. In liis later years 
Macdcrmott performed in dramatic sketches 


stage manager and actor. He apjieared 
with her at the* Eagle theatre. New York, 
in such pieces as ‘ The Irish Heiress ’ 
(1 Nov. 187fi) and ‘ Girotlc-Girotla,’ and 
played Bob Brierley in ‘The Ticket of 
Leave Man ’ (Ecbniary 1876). On his 


at music-halls, making a hit in ‘ Our Lads 
in Red.’ His last appearances were at the 
London Pavilion and Tivoli music-hall in 
1804. Subsequently he w^as proprietor and 


return to England in April 1876 he acted : managing director of several music-halls, 
at the Britannia Theatre in ‘ Brought to j He died of cancer at his residence in 
Book,’ and then returned to the London i Clapham on 8 May 1001, and was buried at 
Pavilion, where he sang such popular songs j West Norwood cemetery. He was twice 
as ‘ I’ll strike you with a Eeather ’ and j married, his second wife being well known 
‘The Two Obadiahs,’ j on the music-hall stage as Annie Milburn. 

Early in 1878, when political excitement An engraved portrait appeared in the 
in England (jver the Russo-Turkish war j ‘ Era,’ 11 May 1901. 
ran liigh, and Lord Beaconsficld, tlie prime i 
minister, sent a British fleet into Turkish : 
waters to re^sist the advance of Russia, 


Macdermott leapt into universal fame by 
his singing, of a song w'rittcn and composed 
by George William Hunt (1829 ?-1904), a 
most fertile composer of music-hall songs, 
who was author of some ballet music and 
of the incidental music to the burlesque 
‘ Monte Christo, Jr.,’ and w^as also a painter 
of some merit (ho died in Essex County 
Asylum of softening of the brain on 3 March 
1904? cf. Musical Herald, April 1904 ; 

Referee, 22 Oct. 1911). Hunt’s patriotic 
song of 1878, with a swinging tune and a 
refrain beginning : 

We don’t want to fight, 

But hy Jingo, if we do. 

We’ve got the ships, wo’ve got the men, 

We’ VO gdt the money too, 
became at Maedermott’s instigation the 
watchword of the popular supporters of 
England’s bellicose policy. The ‘Daily 

News ’ on 11 March 1878 first dubbed ^ 

the lattw ‘ Jingoes ’ in derisi^ uid Qegg |[^ interview T AmartinB .thm miiuH ter in 


(Personal recollections; Daily Telegraph, 
9 May 1901 ; ’J’hc Times, 10 May 1901 ; Era, 
11 May 1901 ; Notes and Queric?8, 20 July 1901 ; 
information from Mr. Henry Davey.] J. P. 

MACDERMOTT, ^..MARTIN (1823- 
1905), Irish poet and arclut<5ct, was born 
of catholic parents at 8 Ormond Quay, 
Dublin, on 8 April 1823. ^ His father, John 
MacDcrmott (1785-1842)*, was a merchant ; 
his mother, Amelia Therese Boshell, was 
of Erench descent. He was educated as a 
catholic in Dublin and Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
but became a protestant in early life. Ho 
was articled to Patrick Byrne, R.H.A., a 
well-known Dublin architect, but his studies 
were interrupted by participation ‘in the 
Young Ireland movement. He occasionally 
wrote, chiefly in verso, for the ‘ Nation ’ 
from 1840 onwards. When, in 1848, the 
Young Irclanders desired to enlist the S 3 nn- 
pathy of the French govcmipiont in their 
struggle for Irish independence, MacDermott 
was one of the delegates ,^ont to Paris to 
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the now ropiihlican government. Lamartine MACDONALD, GEORGE (1824-1906), 
maclo AriioI>ormdtt and his friends a poet and novelist, bom on 10 Dec. 1824 at 
glowing speech of welcome but published Huntly, \ycst A L)erdeenshire, was descended 
so (lisappoin? ingly colourless a report of fi*oin one of the 120 MacDonalds who made 
the inl,c^vie^\ in the olTicial ‘Moniteur* as good their ese€a])e fmm the massacre of 
to convince them of the impossibility of Glencoe in Fob. 1692. His Jacobite great- 
practical help. Lamartine apf)ears to have grandfather was bom on 16 April 1746, the 
understood the Irishmen to ask for armed day of the battle of Culloden, in wliich his 
aid, Avhereas they only looked for moral great-great-grandfather, a red-haired piper, 
support (cf. (.^AVAN Duffy, Four Years of lost his sight. From Portsoy in BanA'shire 
Irish Ilistor if, pp. 567, 568). MacDcrmott the family ultimately moved to Huntly, 
remained in Paris as the representative of where George MacDonald’s grandfather, 
the ‘ Nation,' but soon after its suppression who spoke (3aelic, was farmer and banker.' 
in 1818 wont to Birkenhead, where he com- The author’s father, also George MacDonald, 
pleted his training in a local architect’s grew up on the farm, marrying as his 
office. Coming to .London after 1850, he first wife Helen, daughter of Captain 
entered the office of (Sir) Charles Liddell, MacKay, R.N., of Celtic lineage, and sister 
and w'as employed chiefly on the stations of the Gaelic scholar. Mackintosh MacKay 
of the Metroi)olitan railway extension. Ho fq. v.]. His parents were congregationalists. 
obtained the post of chief arcliitcct to the Of five soils, George was the youngest. 
Egyptian government, and spent some years His mother dying soon after his birth, 
in Alexandria fiom 1866 onwards. Some his father married as his second wife, in 
tw'clve years later ho retired and settled in 1839 Margaret MacColl, who proved a kind 
Ltmdon. His subsequent years were devotcjd stepmother to G(‘orgo and his brothers, 
to literary work. In 1879 he translated George began his education on hia, father’s 
Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Hasay on the Military farm and the»i at a small school at^ Huntly. 
Architecture of the Middle Ages.’ A In the autumn of 1840 he won at King’s 
constant correspondent of Sir Charles Gavan College, Aberdeen, a Fullerton bursajiy of 
DnlTy [q. v. Suppl. II], ho was intimately 14/. as 1 2th bursar, and he attended college 
associated with him in 1892-5 in liis for four years fi’om 1840-1 to 1844-5, 
scheme of the ‘ Now Irish Library,’ a scries omitting i 842-3. He studied hard to 
of books designed to continue the the injury of his health, eking out his 
successful national library inaugurated narrow mciaiLs by teaching. Sir William 
in 1843. For the series, which was not Duguid Geddes [q. v, Suppl. 11 was among 
well supported, MacDcrmott prepared an his contemporaries. George tt)ok the third 
anthology of Irish poetry called ‘ The Ncav prize in chemistry and was fourth prizeman 
Spirit of the Nation,’ 1894. He died at his in natural philosophy. » 

residence at Cotham, Bristol, on. 25 April Already a poet who saw symbolic mean- 
1905. ings ip what others found commonplace 

MacDormott’s poems are few and of he was regarded by the stuelents as some- 
homely (juality. Two of them, * The Coulin ’ thing of a visionary. Of his umversity 
and ‘ Exiles Far Away,’ have achieved life he gave a graphic picture in his poem 
groat popularity. Ho is represented in ‘ Hidden Life ’ (in Foe.tns, 1857). Ho 
‘ Brooke aitd Rolleston’s Treasury of Irish graduated M. A. in March J 845, and on 
Poetry’ (1905) ^ ‘Girl of the Red, 28 February 1868 his university made him 

Mouth.’ Besides the publications already hon. LL.D. 

cited, MacDcrmott edited ‘Irish Poetry* Seeking a livelihood in tutorial w’ork, 
for the ‘ Penny Poets ’ series ; ‘ Poems and MacDonald removed to London soon after 
Ballads of Young Ireland’ (1896) ; and, graduating, and in Sept. 1 848 he entered the 
with additions, Thomas Moore’s ‘ Life of theological college at Ifighbury to prej)aro 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’ (1897). for the congregational ministry. 

He married about 1860 Miss Martha Finding the ways of Highimry College 
Mclladew of Liverpool, and by her had uncongenial, he did not finish his course 
nine children, of whom three sons and there, but ho was dqly ordained to his first ^ 
t hree daughters survived him. and only charge, the Trinity congregational 

[Fi-eeman’s Journal, 27 April J905 ; corre- chapel at Arundel, in 1850. His spiritoal 
spondcnce \vith present writer; information intellectual independence dissatisned 

kindly supplied ,by Miss Maud MacDcrmott of his congregation. Proposals to reduce 
Taunton; the Architect and Contract Reporter, his small stipend on the ground of lack of 
May 1905; personal knowledge; Duffy’s doctrine ii^ his sermons led to his resignation 
Young Ireland.^ D. J. 0*D.,^..*t close of 1853. Resolvilig to devote 

VOL. IXltUL — SUP. n. 
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himself to literature, he moved to Man- 
* Chester. There ho grew Atimato with 
Alexander John Scott [q. v.]. principal of 
Owens College, and wiih Henry' Septimus 
Sutton [q. V. Suppl. IIJ, a religious poet who 
ws^J a friend of Coventry Patmore. Both 
men doe])ly influenced MacDonald. Although 
ill-health and poverty made his position 
difficult, his work at Manchester brought 
him his e&rliest recognition. In 1856 
ho published his first book, a poem ‘ Within 
and Without,’ of which the first draft had 
been written at Arundel in the winter 
of 1850. It is a poetic tragedy of 
married love and misunderstanding. In 
the ardour of their religious aspiration, 
many lines recall Browning’s earlier poems^, 
especially ‘ Pauline,’ though without Brown- 
ing’s obscurity. The book won the apprecia- 
tion of ’J’ennyson and t he intense admiration 
of Lady Byron, who became at once one of 
MacDonald’s close friends. A volume of 
poems published in 1857 strengthened 
MacDonald’s rcfputation, and in 1858 there 
appeared in prose ‘ Phantasies,* a faerie 
allegorical romance equally attractive as 
allegory and fairy-tale. It quickly took 
rank with * Undine ’ and other classics of the 
kind. Its lyrics are among MacDonald’s 
most fascinating and impressive verse. 

MacDonald’s energy was thenceforth 
largely absorbed by prose fiction of two 
kinds, one of which dealt with the mystical 
and psychic and the other described 
humble life in Scotland. ‘ David Elgin- 
brod * (1863; new edit. 1871), dedicated to 
Lady Byron’s memory, ‘ Adela Cathcart ’ 
(1864), and ‘ The Portent,’ a story of second 
.•flight (1864), wore early studies in the first 
category, and effectively challengca the 
materialism of the day. ‘ Alec Forbes ’ 
(1865) and ‘Robert Falconer’ (1868) 
will rank among the classics of Scottish 
literature hi their powerful delineation of 
Scottish character, their sense of the 
nobility of country work, and their 
appreciation of ideal beauty. A quaint 
humour tinged MacDonald’s stem opposi- 
tion to the rigid theology of Scottish 
orthodoxy, and these boo^ did much to 
weaken the force of Calvinism and to 
broaden spiritual ^deals. The same aim 
was pursued with' growing effect in the 
Bucce^ng novels, chiefly in Scottish 
settings, ‘ Malcolm ’ (1876), ‘ St. Gcoige 
and St. Michael ’ (1876), ‘ The Marquis of 
Lossie’ (1877), a sequel to ‘Malcolm,’ 

‘ Paul Faber, Surgeon * (1879), in which 
philosophic reflection both in prose and 
verse predominates, ‘ Sir Gibbie * (1879), and 
* Castle Warlock, a homely romance ’ (1882).^ 


After lie gave up his formal ministry 
at Arundel, MacDonald long continued to 
preach as a layman. From his first 
settling in Manchester hv delivered sermons 
4 p a company of working men wiio rented 
a room for the purpose, .uid when a serious 
illness compelled liim in 1856 to winter in 
Algiers, his hearers subsoribed the cost of 
the expedition. From iMgiers he retun w^d 
to Hastings, and there throe years (1857- 
1860) were spent before he finally settled 
in London. His first house was in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, and thence he moved 
to Tudor Lodge in Albei t Street, Regent’s 
^I’ark. In London his social circle quickly 
extended. His friendship ^with Frederick. 
Denison Maurice led him to become a lay 
member of the Church af England. Maurice 
was godfather to his^fourth son. But his 
relations with nonconformists rbmaiiied 
close, and ho continued to accept invitations 
to preach in their pulpits as a layman. 

Like Robert Browning, who became a 
friend, he often hoard the Welsh poet 
preacher, Thomas Jones [q. v.]. Iluskin 
was another admiring ^sociate and visitor 
at MacDonald’s Ixindon house, and ho ' 
cited MacDonald’s poem, ‘ Diary of an Old 
Soul * (1880), with Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha * 
and Keblo’s hymns as evidence ‘that the 
generation . . , might fairly claim to bo 
an age ^ot destitute of religiouiS poetry ’ 
{Pleasures of England), MacDonald formed 
intimate friendships with such 'radely 
differing people as the Carlyles, William 
Morris, Bumo Jones, Lord Tennyson, 
Octavia HiU, Dean Stanley, Matthew 
Arnold, the eighth duke of Argyll, John 
Stuart Blackie, Lord Houghton, Lord and 
Lady Mount-Temple, Arthur Hughes, and 
his publisher, Alexander Strahan, to whose 
generosity he owed much. 

Besides writing and preaching without 
intermission, MacDoiiald was sflle editor of 
^ ‘ Good Words for the Young ’ (1872-3), and 
'he also lectured on ShdSkespeare and other 
literary themes in London with great 
success. His lectures were at on^ scholarly 
and imaginative ; they were douvored ex- 
tempore. For a short time he held an evening 
lectureship in literature at King’s College, 
London, and in 1872 he went on alecturing 
tour in America, whore he found entRusiastic 
audiences. There he met Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Olivi^ Wendell Holmes, C. D. 
Warner, B. W. Gilder, and Emerson. 

Despite hlb activity, MacDonald’s income 
was still small. In 1877 he was granted by 
the special desire of Queen Vict^ia a civil 
list pension of 100/. .In the interests 
‘ h^th from 1881 to 1902 he spent the 
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greater part of each year at Casa Coiuggio 
at BoixJighora. The house was built by 
himself larg«‘ly out of coutribulions by 
friends. At Bordighera as in Ix)ndon, 
whore liis charities were tinceasing, he 
proved a fri( iid to all the neighbouring poor. 
In 1902 lie rt^turried to England to a house 
built for him at Haslemere by his’eldest 
son. He di« d after a long illnoss ^ Ash- 
tc^d, the home of his youngest daughter, 
now Lady 'IVoup, on 18 Sept. 1905. His 
ashes after cremation at Woking w^ere buried 
in the Engli^;h cemetery at Bordighera. 

Of two portraits in oil by Sir George Reid, 
one is in tlio library of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, ai^tho other belongs to Dr. 

^Greville MacT^nald, of 85 Harley Street, 
who also owns a portrait in red chalk by 
E. R. Hughes, dating about 1880. A bust 
by George Anderson Lawson [q. v. Suppl. II] 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1871. 

MacDonahl married in 1851 Louisa, 
daughter of James ^Rowell, who was in 
completcf sympathy with Ids ideals. She 
adapted for stage representation a series 
of scenes from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in which her husband and her childrwi took 
part, and tho experiment led the way for 
later revival by others of old miracle plays. 
Shu died and was hurled at Bordighera in 
1902 soon after the celebration of her 
golden wedding. Of a family oj^six sons 
and five daughters, five sons aad two 
daughters survived their father. The eldest 
son is Dr. Greville MacDonald, and ilu; 
youngest daughter, Winifred Ix)uisa, is wife 
of Sir Charles Edward Troup, K.C.B., LL.l). 

MacDonald \|(^as above all else a poet. 

‘ Tlio Diary of an Old Soul ’ must rank 
with the best work of Crasliaw and Vaughan. 
Both his verse and his stories for children 
have a dainty humour and an unobtrusive 
symbolism which place them in much the 
same category as Hans Anderson’s tales. 
Ip tlie beautiful simplicity of liis character 
and in his courtly charm of manner Mac* 
Donald has been likened to Count Tolstoy, 
but to an extent unknown to Tolstoy’s later 
life he mingled with tho world. Besides tho 
books alre^y namecL MacDonald's works 
include : 1. ‘ UnspoKqp Sermons ’ (3 vols. 

1807,^ 1885, and 1889). 2. ‘The Disciple, 

and other Poems,’ 1868. 3. * England’s 

Antiphon,* 1868; newj^t. 1874. 4. ‘At 
the Back of the Nort# Wbid,’ 1871. 5. 

‘ The Princess an<J^ the Goblin,* 1872. 6. 

‘ BanaM Bannerman’s Boybipd,’ 1871. 7. 
‘Gutta Percha Willie,* 1873.^8, ‘Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate’ (in #The Day of Rest’), 
1876, new edit.jy^0. 9. ‘Letters from 
Hell,’ with prefiufe by George MacDonald, 


1884. 10. Shakespeare’s * Hamlet,’ study 

with tho text of the folio ■•of 1623 (1885). 
11. * Miracles of| our Lord,* 1886. 12. 

‘Homo Again,’ 1887. 13. ‘There and 

Back,’ 1891. 14. ‘ Tho Hope of tho Gosi^el,’ 
1892. 15. ‘Heather and Snow,’ 1893. 16. 

‘ A Dish of Orts,’ a volume of essays, 1893. 
‘Works of Fancy and Imagination,’ a 
collective edition ^ (excluding tho novels), 
appeared in 1886 (10 vols.). MacDonald’s 
‘ Poetical Works ’ (2 vols. ) appeared in 1893 
(now edit. 1911). In 1904 a now collected' 
edition of ‘ Tho Fairy Talcis ’ followed, and 
in 1905 a new edition of ‘ Phantastos * 
illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 

[Tho 'f imcM, 19 Sept. 1905 ; Contemporary 
Review, Dee. 1871, art. signed Henry Hol- 
bcach ; Bookman, Nov. 1905 ; Blaekwood’s 
Magazine, Mar. 1891, a generous appreciation 
by Sir William Geddes ; George MacDonald, 
a biographi(‘al and critical appreciation, by 
Joseph Johnson, 1906 ; private information. 

A. M~w. 

MACDONALD, Sm HECTOR 
ARCHIBALD (1853-1903), major-general, 
youngest of 6vo sons of William Macdonald, 
a crofter-mason, by his wife Ann, daughter 
of John Boyd, was born at Rootiiold, 
Urquhart, on 13 April 1853. After employ- 
ment in a draper’s shop at Dingwall,, he 
enlisted as a private in the 92nd Goraon 
highlanders in August 1870, when eighteen, 
and served about nine and a half years 
in the ranks and as colour-sergeant. 
He first saw active service in the 
second Afghan war. On 27 Srat. 1879 
ho showed skill and energy in driving 
the enemy from the Hazardarakt pass 
near Karat iga and thereby enabling l^rd 
Roberts to continue his march to Kufihi. 
He again distinguished himself at mo 
action of Charosiab on G October follow- 
ing by dislodging a picquet, which was 
causing much annoyance by its fire. Ho 
was mentioned in ^^patches on both 
occasions. He took part in the Mittdaii 
expedition, in the operations round Kabul in 
December 1879, including tho defence of 
the Sherpur cantonments, the attack u^n 
Takt-i-Shab, the engagement of Childukh- 
tan, and the second action at Cbarasiab. 
Ho acoompanied Lord Roberts on his march 
from Kabul to Kandahar in August 1880, 
and was engaged at the reconnaissance of^ 
31 August and at the battle of 1 September,' 
distinguishing himself at the capture of 
Ayub Khan’s camp at Baba Wall. His 
dash and prowess in the fieM, which WM, 
him the sobriquet of ‘ Ejghwg Mao,’ flS 
General Roberts to promote him at Kabul to 
the rank of second lieutenant in the Gordon 
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highlundcrs ; his commission was ratified on 
7 Jan. 1880, \^heii his claymore was pre- 
sented to him by his brothfcr officers. He was 
awarded the Afghan medal witli three clasps 
and the bronze decoration (Despatches, 
Lomh Gaz. 16 Jan. 1880). On the way home 
from India Macdonald and two companies 
of the 92nd Highlanders were landed in 
Natal to join Sir George Colley Tq* v.] in 
his attempt to relieve the British garrisons 
in the Transvaal. At the battle of Majuba 
* Fighting Mao’ displayed heroic courage 
(Land. Oaz. 3 iSlay 1881). Ho was taken 
prisoner, but General Joubert was so im- 
pressed with the bravery of his defence that 
on his release his sword was returned to him. 
He became full lieutenant on 1 July 1881. 

In 1883 Macdonald’s appointment to a 
post in the Egyptian constabulary under 
Valentine Baker [q. v. Suppl. I] opened a 
new phase in his career. Incidentally he 
shared in the Nile expedition of 1885, serving 
iis garrison adjutant at Assiout from 
22 Jan. to 5 Jdne 1885. After the failure 
of that expedition Macdonald played 
an important-*^ part in reorganising tho 
Egyptian army, and was mainly associated 
with tho training of the 11th Sudanese 
regiment, which ho modelled on the High- 
landers. He becjwne captain in 1888, and 
was transferred to the Egyx)tian army. The 
•Sudan campaign of 1888-91 gave Macdonald 
the ojjport unity of testing the steadiness of 
the Sudanese troops under his command. 
Their conduct at Toski (3 Aug, 1889) and 
the capturo of Tokar (19 Fob. 1891) re- 
flected groat credit on Macdonald’s training 
and example (Tjond. Oaz. 11 Jan. 1889 and 
6 Sept. 1889). Ho received tho medal with 
ty^o clasps, bronze star with clasp, third-class 
of the Medjidie, and the distinguished service 
order (25 Feb. 1890), as well as the third-class 
of the Osmanie. Ho was promoted major 
on 7 July 1891 and was attached to the 7th 
royal fusiliers, while remaining in Egypt. In 
1896( when kSir Herbert (afterwards Vis- 
count) Kitchener began the rcconquest of 
tho Sudan, Macdonald was appointed to 
tho coinmand of a brigade of Egyptian 
infantry in the expedition to Hongola. 
Both at Forkoh on 7 Juno and Hafir on 
19 September ho showed a rare gift for 
handling troops, and for his services received 
the brevet of lieu t. -colonel on 18 Nov. 1896 
and the Eg 3 q)tian medal with two clasps. 
He served also in the Nile expedition of 
1897-8, and commanded an Egyptian 
brigade at ^^he action of Abu Hamcd 
(Land. Gaz. 25 Jan. 1898, two clasps to 
Egyptian medm), and at the battle of 
Atbara (8 April 1898). The adroitness 
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he displayed at Omdurman (2 Sept. 1898) 
in w’heeling round his brigade through 
a complete half circh, half battalion 
by half battalion, to im et an unexpected 
flank attack of the DerMshes, turned what 
might have proved disaster into victory 
(Land. Gaz. 24 May and 20 Sc])t. 1898). 

‘ Fighting Mac ’ becann^ a popidar h(‘ro 
on his return, and the enthusiiusm was 
enhanced by the fact that he had risen from 
the ranks. He had been nominated G.B. 
on 22 June 1897, and was appointc'd A.D.O. 
to Queen Victoria, with brevet of colonel, 
on 16 Nov. 1898. He was thanked by both 
Houses of Parliament and received the 
Eg 3 qitian medal with tw o ulasps. ^ 

From 24 Oct. 1899 till .3 Jan. 1900 ho was 
a brigadier-general in India, commanding 
the Sirhind district in the Punjab witli 
headquarters at Umballii ; he at tained tho 
rank of major-general on relinquishing tho 
command. On tho death of Major-general 
Wauchope [q. v. Suppl. I] at the battle of 
Magersfontein (10 Dec. 1899) Macdonald 
succeeded him in the command of the 
Highland brigade, and at once proceeded 
to South Africa. There he maintauied 
liis high reputation. He prepared the 
w^ay for Lord Roberts’s march to the 
relief of Kimberley by 4 «eizing Koodocsberg 
(5-8 Feb. 1900), and by this demonstration 
the attention of the Boers w^as distracted 
from the main advance. Ho was present 
at the operations which resulted in the 
surrender of General Cronje’s army at 
Paardeberg (16-27 Feb. 1900). In the 
attack on the Boer laager on 18 Feb. 
ho was slightly wounded while leading tho 
Highland brigade. During the reduction 
of tho Free State ho was attached to the 
ninth division under Sir Henry (Jolvile 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. On the march from 
Lindley to Hoilbron ho took part in several 
stubbornly contested actions (27-31 May 
1900), and w^as engaged in the operations 
that led to the surrender of General Prins- 
loo at Brandw'ater. During the subsequent 
guerilla warfare ho directed bodies of 
troops in the south-east of the Orange 
River Colony, being from tho beginning ’ 
of 1901 stationed vat Aliwal North. For 
his services in South Africa he wjis created 
a K.C.B. in 1900, and given the command 
of tho Belgaum dbtriot in southern India 
in 1901. In Say 1902 ho was transferred 
to the command of the troops in Ceylon. 

There disaster befel him. Early in 1903 
an opprobriiC^ accusation against him was 
retried to the gbvemor of Cfeylon (Sir 
West Ridgeway), whoii^,^t once granted 
Macdonald’s request for leave to return to 
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London and discuss the matter with the 
war office authorities. The latter directed 
a court of inquiry to be held in Ceylon. 
Mafjdonald left London on his way thither 
on 24 IMarcli, and shot himself next day at 
the Hotel Re gina in Paris. He was buried in* 
the Dean cemetery, Kdinburgh. In 1884 he 
married Christina McDonald, daughter of 
Alexander JMacLouchlan Duncan of Leith; 
she died at lilSinburgh on 11 March 1911, 
leaving one son. 

IMacdoiiald holds an exceptional place in 
the* liistory of the British army as a private 
who rose \\'liolly by virtue of his soldierly 
capacity and physical courage to all but 
the highest military rank. As a dauntless 
fighter and a resourceful leader of men 
in battle he acquired well-merited fame. 
A rough tongue always showed traces of 
his origin. Among the Highlanders his 
memory was idolised. A memorial in tlic 
form of a lower 100 feet high was completed 
at Dingwall, overlooking his birthplace, on 
23 May 1907. 

{'rhe 'rimes, 20 March 1003; T. F. C. 
Choates, Heel or Macdonald, 1900 ; D. Camihell, 
Mamr-C moral Koolor A. Mac<lonald, lOtK); 
D. L. Cronib, Hector Macdoiiahl, 1903 ; Hart’s 
and OfKcial Army Lists ; S. P. Oliver, The 
So.-()iid Afghan War, 1878-80, 1908; Lonl 
Roberts, t’orty-Onc Years in India, 30th 
edit. 1898 ; (^. W. JStcovens, With Kitchener 
to Khartum, 1898, pp. 57, 278 seq. ; Winston 
Churchill, 'I’lio River War, 1899; Maurice, 
History of the War in South Africa, 4 vols. 
1900-10.] H. M. V. 

McDonald, John blake (I 829- 

1901), Scottish artist, son of *Jamcs 
McDonald, wood merchant, was born at 
Bohann, Morayshire, on 24 May 1829. Ho 
was educated there, but, going to Edinburgh 
with a taste for art, he entered the academy 
of the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh in 
1853. He proved a good student both 
then and later in the life school of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, where in 1862 
ho won the first prize for painting from 
the life. But retaining much of the 
chiaroscuro of the earlier school, and being, 
in spite of a certain dexterity and force of 
execution, lieavy in handling and dull 
in colour, his pictures lacked the charm and 
fine quality which mark those of Lauder’s 
best pupils. They were effective, however, 
and popular, for most of the more important 
dealt with dramatic or picturesque episodes 
in highland history or Jacobite romance, 
and in 1862 he was elected an associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy and aca^mi- 
cian in 1877. In 1874 ho was in Venice, 
where ho painted a number of pictures, aad 
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after 1878 ho practically abandoned figure 
for landscape, in w hich ho did some vigorous 
work of the transcript kind in both oil and 
water-colour. One of liis best pictures 
‘ Prince Charlie leaving Scotland,’ is in the 
Albert Institute, Dundee, and his diploma 
work, ‘ Clencoo, 1692,’ is also a characleristio 
exfimple. D3nng in Edinburgh on 26 Dec. 
1901, he was survived by his second wife 
anti a grown-up family. * 

(Scotsman, 21 Dec. ItiOl ; R.S..'\. Report, 
1902 ; Nat. (hill, of Scollaml Cat.] J. L. C. 

MACDONALD, Sir JOHN DENIS 
(1826-HK)8), iiis])e(;tor-gi‘m‘ral of liospitals 
and fleets, bom at C«)ik on 26 Oct. 1826, 
W'a.s youngest son of .Jaines M.'icdonald, 
arti.st*, by his wifti Cath(‘rinc, daugliter of 
Denis McCarthy f)f Kilcolcman, co. Cork. 
His father was lln^ n‘presenlativ<^ of the 
Ca.stleton braiurh of the Macdonald family, 
and claimant of the Annaiidali! jiomagc 
through his great-grandfather, the Hon. 
John JohnsR)?! of Siapletoti. He was pri-^ 
vately educated, atnl aft(‘r attending^ tlic 
Cork school of medicine jkvent to .^ng's 
(College medical school to finish his course. 
Having qualified, In^ (*nlered flic navy as 
a.s.sistant surgi^m in 1849 and was appointed 
to Iho Royal Hospital, lUymouth. In 
1862 ho was appointed to t(ie Ihualtj, and 
continiieil in her on surveying scrvic;e in 
tlio South Pacific until 1859. In the 
same year ho was tdccted a ftdiow of the 
Royal Society for his unremitting micao- 
sco])ic studies with the aid of the soiiiidiiig- 
Icad, dredge, and towing-net, and was 
promotetl to surgeon. In 1862 he was 
awarded the Makdougall- Brisbane medal 
by the Royal Socit;ty of Edinburgh for his 
deep-.sca investigations. In 1864 he was 
api)oinlcd to Haslar Hospital, and in .June 
1870 as stair surgeon to tlu^ Lord Warden, 
flagship in the McditciTuneaii. In 1871 
he was awarded the Gilbert Blanc medal. 
In March 1872 he was appoinfx?d to the 
flagship at Portsmouth for service as 
professor of naval liygieno -at Netley ; this 
post he continued to hold after his pro- 
motion to deputy inspoclor-gencral in 
Feb. 1876. In July 1880 he w'as promoted 
inspector-general, and in that rank was in 
charge of the Royal Naval Hospital at Ply- 
mouth from 1883 to 1 886. Ho retired on 24 
May 1886. He w^as made K.(>.B. in 1902. 
His chief publications w ere ‘ The Analogy of 
Sound and Colour ’ (1869); ‘Outlines of 
Naval Hygiene ’ (1881) ; and a ‘ Guide to the 
Microscopical ExaminatMi of Drinking 
Water’ (1883). Ho dieS at Southall on 
7 Feb. 1908. 
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Macdonald was twice married: (1) in 
1863 to Sarah Phoobo (d. 1875), daughter 
of Ely Walker of Stainland, Yorkshire, by 
whom ho had two sons and two daughters ; 
(2) to Erina, daughter of William Archer, 
prebendary of Limerick. She die^ in 
1893, without issue. 

t'rho Times, 11 Eeb. 1908 ; information from 
the famUy.J " L. G. C. L. 

MACDONELL, Sir HUGH GUION 
(1832-1904), soldier ana diplomatist, was 
second son of Hugh MacDonell, who as 
British oiQllLSul-general at Algiers rendered 
important services, and with his second wife, 
daughter of Admiral Ulrich, the Danish 
consul-general, went through a period of' 
great TOisonal suffering and danger during 
^ Lord Exmouth’s mission and the bombard** 

‘ ment of the town in 1816. Owing to sub- 
sequent protests of the Dey against the 
elder MaoDonoU’s continuance in the office 
of consul-general, he was pensioned off, and 
^tired to Elorehoe, where his son, Hugh 
Guion, was born on 6 March 1832, being one 
of lyjii^ily of two sons and six daughters. 
His elder brother, General Sir Alexander 
F. MacDonell, died in 1891. His eldest 
sister, married to the Marquis do la Maris- 
mas, was Dame du Palais to the Empress 
Eugenie and died in 1908. 

Hugh was educated for the army at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. He 
joined the rifle brigade in 1849, and served 
for three years in British Kaffraria. He 
retired from the anny on 11 March 1853, and 
entered the diplomatic service in the follow- 
ing year, becoming attache at Florence. He 
was promoted to be paid attache at Con- 
stantinople in December 1858, and served 
there till 1866, wlien^he was transferred 
to Copenhagen. In 1869 ho was appointed 
secretary of legation at Buenos Ayres, was 
transferred to Madrid in 1872, and after | 
three years of service there was promoted | 
to be secretary of embassy at Berlin (1875-8) 
and subsequently at Rome (1878-%2). After 
serving as char|^ d’affaires at Munich from 
1882 to 1885, he held in succession the 
appointments of British envoy at Rio 
(1885-8), at Copenhagen (1888-93), and at 
Lisbon (1893-1902). The outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and the two South 
African republics in October 1899 raised 
some very difficult and delicate questions 
between this country and Portugal, whose 
port at Lourenyo Marques was directly 
oonnooted with the Transvaal by rail and 
afforded the ftincipal, if not the only, 
channel for suppBes and external communi- 
cations when §p06S8 through the British 


colonies had been closed. MacDonell’s 
management of the discussions which he 
had tg^ conduct on these subjects was per- 
fectly tactful and conciliatory, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the maqitc- 
iaance of cordial rHations. 

His services were recognised by the dis- 
tinction of C.M.G. in 1889 ; C.B. in 1890 ; 
K.C.M.G. in 1892 ; and G.C.M.G. in 1899. 
On hifi^ retirement in 1902 ne was made a 
privy councillor, and died in London on 25 
Jan. 1904. MacDonell married in July 1870, 
while at Buenos ihres. Anno, daughter of 
EdwardLumb, of Walllngton I^ge, Surrey, 
by whom he hid four sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, 26 Jan. 1904 ; Foreign Office 
List, 1905, p. 268 ; The Scourge of Chris- 
tendom, by Lieipllii-ool. Playfair, pp. 249-305. j 

M:ACE, JAMES, ‘Jem Mace’ (1831- 
1910), pugilist, bihn on 8 April 1^1 at 
Beeston, near Swaffham^ Norfolk, was son 
; of a tenant on the Windhazh Estates there. 
Early in life he was associated with a travel- 
ling booth, ^Aiere he played the violin and 
gave boxing exhibitions. While thus engaged 
he attract^ the notice of Nat Langhaiq, a 
; showman and former boxhig champion, the 
! only vanquisher of Tom Sayers [ff-v.], who 
j invited Mace to join his show. M!^e made 
I great strides in boxing ; his first important 
I fight took place on 2 Qct. 1855 at MildenhaH, 

' Suffolk, when he defeated a local boxer 
named Slack. His fame soon rcoohed 
London, and on 17 Feb. 1857 he mot and 
easily boat Bill Thorpe at Canvey Island. 

I Maco was thenceforth Aknowledged to be 
ohe oiPthe best boxers of his generation. 

I With boidng matches Mace long combined 
the avocations of publican and < circus 
performer. In 1858 he kept the Swan Inn, 
Swan Lane, Norwich, and in 1861 the ‘ Old 
King John,’ Holywell Lane, Shoreditch. 
He toured with Pablo Fanque’s circus during 
1861, and with Ginnett’s circus in 1862. 
At one time he was proprietor of the 
Strawberry reereation grounds, Liverpool. 

Meanwhile his fame^as a boxer grew, and 
his matches were numerous. He defeated 
Bob Brettle, a former victor, on the Essex 
coast, on 19 and 20 Jan. 1860, thus becoming 
middle-weight champion. Mace’s victory 
on 18 Juno 1861 over Sam Hurst (a Lan- 
cashire giant, ^ ft. 2^ his. in height and 
weighing 15 stone) greatly increased his 
repiiitation, and }ie was challenged for the 
championship by Thomas King [Q.v.] for 
200^ side. The meeting took j^cbce on 
28 JSn. 1862, and after forty-three rounds 
of very even fighftog Mace won by scientific 
niethoda; but he was in turn beaten at 
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Aldershot In King on 26 Nov. following. On 
King’s rctinMaent Mace resumed the title of 
champion, \\ as challenged by and beat Joe 
Goss after a severe battle at Plumstead 
Marshes, Piirfleet, on 1 Sept. 1863, and 
again defeated him decisively on 6 Aug. 

1 866. A championship match with an 
Irish giant, O’Baldwin (afterwards Ned 
Baldwin), 6 ft. 4 J ins. in height, was arranged 
for 15 Oct. 1€67 1 but the laws against 
prize-fighting were at length rigidly enfoihed, 
and'M^o was arrested, having been ohased 
by the polige from Woodford, Essex, and 
bound over to keep the Mmo then 

went to America, where ^ New Orleans h^ 
outfought Tom AUf^of Birmingham o4l 
10 May 1870, and%ew with Joe Cobuin.i 
on 30 Nov. 1871. A visit to Canada pre- 
coded his return to London. Subsequently 
he continued his boxing caieerai Australia, 
arid carried on a publican’s business at 
Melbourne. He again returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1901 was in charge of the 
* Black Bull.’ Colville Street, Birminghamt 
but later, falling into povert|r, toured the 
country with travelling shows and gave 
sparring exhibitions till his death at 
Jarrow on 30 Nov. 1910. 

Mjice married twice late in life and had 
issue. A black and tint portrait appeared 
in the 'Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette,’ 14 
April 1899. 

The lost of the representatives of the old 
prize ring, Mace, who had a fine constitution 
and was of great strength and agility, had 
few if aqy superiors in his art. He had a 
graceful and effective style, combined with 
accurate and scientific judgment and straight 
hitting, especially With the lift. In his 
matches with Joe Goss ho maintained the old 
traditions of the ring, and remained incor- 
ruptible at a time i^en boxing was on its 
decline. He never met his contemporary, 
Tom Sayers [q. v.], whoso superior some 
judges considered_h^ to be. 

[The Times,*' 1 eBc. 1910; Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Gazette, 2 Dec. 1910 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 2 April 1^10 (interview) ; H. D. 
Milos, Pugilistica, 1906, iii. 444-488 ; Fistiana, 
1868 ; F. W. J. Henning, Some Recollections 
of the Prize Bing, 1888, and Fights for 
the Championship, 1902, ii. 440 seq. (with 
portrait).] W. B. O. 

MACFADYEN, ALLAN (1860-1907), 
bacteriologist, born on 26 May 1860 at 
Glasgow, was youngest the four sons 
of Archibald Macfadydl!^^ brass founder 
in Glasgow, by his wife MaigareiK daughter 
of D. McKinlay of jlKomawayT He was 
educated ^t Dr. Bryoe^ collegiate school 
at Edinbuifh from llH, and beoamej^a 
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student in the university of Edinburgh 
in 1878, graduating M.R, C.M. (1883), 
M.D. with gold m^al (]886]|^ and B.Sc. 
in hygiene (1888). He studi^ chemistry 
and bacteriology in Bt^no, Gottingen, and 
Munich, and returning to England bedime 
a research scholar of the Grocera’ Company 
(1889-1892), and lecturer off bacteriology 
at the College of State Medicine in London, 
which was subsequently amalgamated with 
the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine 
(afterwards called; the Lister Institute), 
ii which Macfadyen was made director 
in 1891. In 1903 Macfadyen was appointed 
secretary of the governing bod)f os well A 
head of the bacteriological department. To 
ljbim fell a very large shore in planning and 
b^ani8ii]|^ the present building of the 
Lister Institute on the Chelsea Embank* 
ment. He contracted t;^phoid fcvei^^ 
1902 while engaged m investigating ‘V 
bacillus. From lOOl-^f he was Fullerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal 
Institution, where he deiiverod lectures on 
’ The Cell as the Unit of Life,’ posthumousl} 

f ublished in 1908. In 1905 he resigned 
is official position at the institute, 
and devoted himself entirely to original 
work, in the pursuit of which he accidentally 
infected himself with Malta fever and 
typhoid fever. Ho died at Hampstead a 
maHyr to science^ 1 March 1907 and was 
buried there. 

MocfadyenVl main bacteriological work 
was on the intracellular juices or endotoxins 
of certain bacteria. While some germs such 
as those which produce diphtheria and 
tetanus give off poisons as they grow, others, 
such as those responsible for cholera and 
typhoid fever, retain their poisons, which 
are therefore kno^ as endotoxins. In 
order to obtain these endotoxins Macfadyen 
froze bacteria by means* of Sir James 
Dewar’s liquid air to a temperature of 
- 190^ C., and then ground up the bacteria 
thus ^ rendered brittle. He showed that 
by irijeoting small doses of these endo- 
toxins into animals immunity from the 
disease could be establiiriied. Iff much 
of this work he was assisted by Mr. S. 
Rowland. Proofs of immunity had just 
boon reached at the date of Maefadyen’s 
death. He investigatedi^too, thermophilic 
bacteria, namely those which can live at 
a temperature of 140° C. ; and yrith Sir 
James Dewar proved that the vital pro- 
cesses of some bacteria are not destroyed 
by a temperature of - 260° 0. or only 23 
above that of absolutcwzero. His early 
work dealt largely ^tlPthe fermentative 
action of bacteria, 
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Besides the work menlioned, Mac- ' sumiiig tlie composition ol Jarge works, ho 
fadven published many memoirs in medical i produced with success at Kulie’s Brighton 
and flciontifio ijeriodicals, including the ; Festivals his ‘ i’astoral Overture ’ (1878), 
‘Journal of Anatomy and Physiology,’ ‘Hero and Leander’ (18‘.)7), and a com- 
vols. xxi., xx^r.-xxvi. ; ‘ Proceedings of the plcto symphony in B flat (1880) ; none was 
Ko^al {Society,’ 1880 ; ‘Transactions of sufficiently original to retain a place in the 
the International Congress of Hygiene,’ concert repertory. In 1881 there followed 
vol. ii. ; ‘ tJournal of Pathology and a concert-piece for pianoforl o and orchestra, 

Bacti^iriology,’ 1894. written h)r his pupil, Miss Kuhe, and the 

He married on 7 Jan. 1890 Marie, daughter onlv large composition of his to be printed, 
of Professor Cart ling, director of the and he produced an ovcrtuie to ‘ Henry V ’ 
botanical gardens at Dettingt*n, but left at the Norwich Festival, 
no issue. Macfarren was appointed musical critic 

. IMomoir by Prof. U.Tanm r H.-wIott, M.IX, ‘ Qn^cn ’ newspaper in 1862, and 

api«n<lcd to Tlio Cell as tlin Unit ot life, contnbuted artiote, moderately coaserva- 
11)08 (with pholof^raph and list of published tivc in tone, till his donth. h’or the music 
piicra); Brit. Med. Joiim. 1907, i. 601 publishers Ashdown and Parry (afterwards 
information from his brother, Arcliibald Kdvvin Ashdown) he edited ‘ Popular 
Maefadyeu. 1 K. 1). H. Classics,’ which reached 240 numbers ; 

ho also edited Mozart’s complete piano- 
*MACFAB,REN, WALTER CI^CIL forte works and Beethoven’s sonatas. His 
(1826-1905), pianist and composer, born in 1 complete ‘Bcalc and Arpeggio Manual’ 
Villiers Street, Strand, London, on 28 Aug. I (1882) took standard rai^. 

1826, was youngpst son of George Macfarren | On the occasion of his jubilee in 1896 he 
[q. v.], dramatist, and brother of Sir George j founded two^zes, gold medals for piano- 
Alexander Macfarren [q. v.]. Having from ! forte-playing, at the Royftl Academy. In 
his fourth year shown gifts for music, ho | 1904 ho retired from all active work, save 
was a choir-boy at Westminster Abbey j that of contributor to the ‘ Queen ’ ; 
under %TameB Turle (1836-41), and sang at ■ on this occasion an illuminated address, 
Queen Victoria’s coronation. When his i signed by several hundreds of his friends, 
voice broke, he had thoughts of becoming was publicly presented to him. He lived 
an artist, and took some lessons in painting, in Osnaburgh IJsrrace, usually spending 
and then served as salesman in a Brighton lus vacations at Brighton. He published 
nianofortc warehouse. At tho persuasion of in the summer of 1905 ‘ Memories,’ an auto- 
liis brother, ho entered the Royal Academy biography which was insufficiently revised, 
of Music in October 1842, learning the i He died in London on 2 Sept. 1905, and 
pianoforte under W. H. Holmes and com- | w^ buried in St. Pancras cemetery. East 
position under his own brother and Cipriani Finchley. 

Potter. In January 1846 he became a He married in 1862 Julia Fanner, 

sub-j)rofe8Sor of the pianoforte, and re- daughter of an artist ; her mind gave way 
mained on tho staff ol,the Royal Academy in 1878. She died in 1902 without issue. 
Wty-f-even year., for many y^rs lecturing [Maefarren’s Memoriea; interviews, with 
there six times annually as well as teaching I portraits, in Musical Herald, April 1893, and 
the piano. Ho always remained a sound i Musical Times, Jon. 1898; Musical Herald, 
pei-formcr of tho older school. He also Hoc. 1901, Sept. 1903|^ Nov. 1905, p. 363 
composed many small but solid pianoforte ! (will) ; personal reminiscences.] • II. D. 
pieces, natural, pleasing, and always highly 

finishod in stylo, recalling Mendelssohn MACGREGOR, JAMES (1832-1910), 
and S^rndale Bennett. His vocal works moderator of the general assembly of the 
included two churcli services and many Church of Scotland, born at Brownhill, 
short secular pieces; the part-song ‘You Scone, Pertlishire, on 11 July 1832, was 
stole my Love’ proved very successful. Ho son of James MacGregor, farmer, by his 
produced an overture to ‘ The Winter’s Tale ’ wife Margaret MacT)ougal1. After rccciv- 
(1844); an overture to ‘ Tho Taming of tho ing elementary education at his pariah 
Shrew’ (1846); ‘ Boppo,’ a concert over- school and at Perth academy, MacGregor 
ture (1847). He suffered from weak eye- studied for the j^ministry of the Church 
sight, but did not share his 'brother’s fate of Scotland at St. Andrews University, 
of total blindness. From 1873 to 1880 he 1848-66. Licensed as a preacher by Perth 
conducted the ./liconcerts at the Royal presbytery on 18 May 1865, he was minister 
Academy, and from 1877 to 1880 was of the High Chui^, Paisley, from 8 Nov. 
treasurer of the Philhannonic Society. Re- following till 1862, when ho was 
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a 2 jpoint<icJ tf the pcorisli of Moniniail, Fifo- 
shire. Translated to Tron Cliurcli, (dasgow 
(10 March li<t>4), as colleague and successor 
to ]Jr. James Boyd, father of A. K. Hi Boyd 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], he won great popularity 'as 
preacher and pastor. After four years in 
Glasgow h(^ succeeded l)r. Maxwell Nicliol- 
son on 0 flan. 1868, in the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh. There he fully maintained 
his reputation for pulpit oratory. A w^ell- 
orgiinised parochial visitation committee, 
which he initiated, was at length amalga- 
mated with the Associatmn for Jmprovuig 
the Condition of the Poor. On 30 Nov. 
1873 MacGregor became first minister of 
St.. Guthbert’s parish, Edinburgh, wdiich has 
the largest of Scottish congregations. With 
various colleagues ho completed there a 
distinguished record during the remaining 
thirty -seven years of his life. Mainly 
through his exertions the old parish church 
was superseded in 1894 by a now edifice, 
which, with its equipment, cost about 
60,000?. 

From 1885 MacGregor effectively de- 
fended on the Platforfii the existing rela- 
tions between church and state. As 
moderator of the general assembly in 
1891, he guided** the proceedings with j 
notable success. ‘ I heard his closing 
address,’ wrote A. K. H. Bovd, ‘ and all the 
old indescribable fire gnd charm w'ere 
there. . . . MacGregor is a bom orator. 
You have to listen Avith rapt attention to 
eyery word ho says. He is equally great, 
too, as Guthrie was, in pidpit and on plat- 
form.’ Although a staunch churchman he 
was considerate and tolerant when his 
cherished principles were not assailed, and 
Avas not without hope that divided pres- 
bytorians might ultimately recognise one 
inclusive Church of Scotland. 

MacGregor proved the most popular 
Scottish preacher of his day. In 1870 
St. Andrew's conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.D. In 1877 he was elected 
chaplain to the Royal Scottish Academy 
and to the Midlothian volunteer artillery, 
earning in his latter capacity tlie long 
service medal. In 1 886 he became chaplain- " 
in-ordinary to Queen Victoria (who gftvo 
him frequent tokens of her esteem), and the 
appointment w^as renewed by Edward Vll 
in 1901 and by George V in 1910. Mac- 
Gregor was also a fellow of thd’Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Although apparently of fragile physique 
MacGregor travelled muclu^In 1861 he 
was in the l^untries adjoinii^ the Levant. 
When the marquis of LoiAe was governor- 
general of Canada, he accompaniM him in 


1881 into rtie north-west provinces and 
witnessed the progress of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. One of the railway sta- 
tions, named ‘ M.acGregor ’ in his honour, is 
now a'*flourishiiig township, with a church 
that contains his portrait and is appro- 
priately named St. Cuthbert’s. In 1889*he 
was one of the Scottish presbyterian repre- 
sentatives at the jubilee iceicbralion of 
the Australian presbyterian church. He 
described some of his travels in the 
‘ Scotsman,’ but published nothing elsP. 
He died at his manse on 26 Nov. 1910, 
and w'iis interred in the ({range cemetery, 
Edinburgh. 

MactJregor married twice: (1) in 1864 
Helen, daughter of David Robertson, pub- 
lisher, Glasgow : she died in 1876 and her 
two children both died young ; (2) in 1892 
Helen Murray, who survived him. 

About 1876 a portrait of MacGregor was 
painty by Otto Lcyde, and in 1898 another 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S. A., was presented 
! to him by his congregation and friends. 
Those are family possessions. A third, 
a study by. John Bowie, A.R.S.A., for a 
group of ‘ Queen’s^ Chaplains,* is in the 
session house of St. Cuthbert’s parish miuroh. 

[Information from Mrs. MacGregor and 
Miss Story, Glasgow; Memoir of Principal 
Story, by his daughters ; Dr. A. K. II. Boyd’s 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews ; Scotsman 
and ({lasgow Herald, 26 Nov. 1910.] T, B. 

" MACHELL, JAMES OCTAVIUS (1837- 
1902), owner and manager of racehorses, 
born at Etton rectory, near Beverley, on 
5 Dec. 1837, was son of Robert Machell, 
vicar of Mar ton-in -Cleveland, who de- 
scended from an old Westmorland family, 
by his wife FJiza Mary, daughter of James 
Zcaly and heiress to the Sterne and Waines 
property at Little Weighton and Beverley. 

After education at Rnssall school, where 
he distinguished himself in athletics, James 
joined, when seventeen years old, the 
14th foot (afterwards the West Yorkshire 
regiment) os ensign. In 1868 he was 
gazetted lieutenant,^ and in 1862 captain. 
For some time he Avas quartered in Ireland, 
w'here he had ample opportunities for 
indulging his love of sport. He won 
many a bet by jumping over the mess- 
room table or from the floor to the mantel- 
shelf. He exchanged into the 59th in 1863, 
but retired from the service the same year, 
owing (it is said) to the commanding officer’s 
refusal to permit him to go to Doncaster for 
the St. Leger. - 

Thereupon Machell settled at Newmarket, 
taking with him a three-year-old horsey 
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called Bacchus, which he hadjbought for a A portrait in oils of Machell, mounted on 
very small sum. With this animal he at once a grey Arab horse, watcliing a training 
won a big handicap. The race was worth gallop on Newmarket Heatli, is at CVackaii- 
1000/., and ho was said to have won a bet of thorpe Hall, Appleby. It avjis painted by 
10,000/. to 400/. Thus he quickly ottainod H. Hopkins and K. Have l 1. A cartoon 
a firm footing on the turf, and was very portrait by *Sijy’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
soon one of its conspicuous figures. In 1865 Fair * in 1887. 
ho became associated with Mr. Henry supplied by Mr. P. V* 

Chaplin, who, ai his instigation, bought that o.M.G. (nephew); Sportsman, and Pall Mall 
season the yearling Hermit for 1000 Qaz., 12 May 1902; Ruff’s Guide to the 
guineas. Two years later Hermit won the Turf; Baily’s Mag. 1889 (portrait); W. C. A. 
Derby and incidentally put some 70,000/. Blew, Hist, of i^cplcchasing, 1901 ; Baff- 
in to Machell’s pocket. From time to min ton Library, ^dng, 1900. \ E. M. 
time Machell gave his guidance to new- , 

comers io the turf, among them Sir MACHRAY, ROBERT (18.31-1904), 
Cliarlcs Legard, Ijord Aylosford, the carl archbishop of Rupert’s Land, born in 
of Lonsdale, I^rd (Mthorpe, Sir John Aberdeen, Scotland, on 17 May 1831, of 
Willoughby, Lord Rodney, and Ilariy Highland ancestry, was son of Robert 
MoCalmont [q. v. Suppl. itj. McCalmont Machray, advocate of Aberdeen, by his 
was indebted to Maohoirs insight for his wife Christian Macallum. His parents 
ownership of Isinglass. The horse’s dam, wore presbyterians. "After early educa- 
Deadlook^ which belonged originally to tion at Naim Academy and at CouU 
Lord Alington, was purchtvsed by Machell parish school, he graduated M.A. from 
fora small sum,* and he bred from her a King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1851, being 
usefuL animal called Gervas. But before head of his jeind imping the high- 
the merits of Gervas were ascertained est prizes. Proceeaing W Sidney Sussex ^ 
Deadlock was sold, and"all tradb of her lost. College, Cambridge, he gradual^ there * 
until one day Machell recognised her in in 1856 as 34th wrangler, and was elected 
a fanner’s cart and, obtaii&g her for a to a fellowship. H# proceeded M.A. 
trifling consideration, sold her for 500/. to in 1868. Mo was dean of his college 
McCalmont, who in 1890 bred from her in 1858. MeanwlUIe he had joined the 
Isinglass to Isonomy. MCachell ^ suporin- Church of En|f|ttid, and was ordained 
tended the training of Isinglass, who won deacon in 1855 and priest in the following 
stakes to the value of 67,465/., and carried^ year. He became vicar of Madingloy, 
off in 1893 the Two Thousand Guineas, near Cambridge, in 1862. In 1865 Machr^ 
Derby, and St. Legor. was Ramsden preacher at Cambridge, and 

Machell was also mainly responsible for in the same year he accepted the bishopric 
the victories (for various owners) of Knight of Rupert’s Land, as successor to David 
of the Thistle for the Royal Hunt Cup at Anderson, the first bishop, being consecrated 
Ascot, Pelronel in the Two Thousand Guineas at Lambeth on 24 J une 1865. He proceeded 
(1880), Pilgrimage in the Two Thousand D.D. of Cambridge, and was made hon. 
Guineas and One Thousand Guineas (1878), LLD. of Aberdeen in the same year. 
Harvester, who dead-heated with St. Machray’s diocese covered 2,000,000 
Gatien in the Derby (1884), Seabreeze, square miles of territory, with headquarters 
winner of the Oaks and St. Leger (1888), and at Winnipeg, then a hamlet with a popula- , 
Rockdove in the Gcsarewitch (1895). tion of 150. To assist liim in the adminis- 
Thrce of his own horses won the Grand tration of the diocese he had only eighteen 
National * Steeplechase — ^Disturbance in clergymen. In 1866 ho made a difficult 
1873 ; Reugny in 1874 ; and Regal in tour of inspection of the Indian missions 
1876. He was also Interested in Loid^ handheld a first conference of the diocese on 
Minners’s Seaman, who won in 1882. 304if ay 1866. A first diocesan s^mod met on 
Between 1864 and 1902 Machell’s own 291ifoyl867. Machray was activojui intro- 
ho’rses won 640 races, worth 110,010/. ducing new methods of education^ He re- 
Apart from his sound knowledge of horses, newedand Organised the disused St. Jolm’s 
Maohell’s success was largely attributable College, Wini!&g, securing John Maclean 
to his jud^ent of^human character, to his [q. v.], later fint bishop « Saskatchewan, 
business-&e methods, and to his patience, as warden and theolo^cal tutor ; he»him- 
Machell, who in his early days proved seif lectured^ ecclesiastical history and 
himself a swift (^ort-distance ruonhr, died lituigiology Wwell as in maU||matio8. He 
at St. Leonards, Sussex, on 11 May 1902, also formra a Ojlll^e schoorior boys, of 
l^d was buried in Newmarket cemetery., which he took ohaige. In 1878 he founded 
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Machray oxliibitions at the College for soiu 
of clergymen and contributed to the foun 
dat ion of St. Jolm’s Ladies’ College. When 
the University of Manitoba was constituted 
in 1877, Machray became ohancellor, hold- 
ing the office until his death. St. John’s 
College was made a constituent colh^go of 
the university. He was also chairman 
successively of the provincial board of 
education and the advisory board; and 
exerted in t hat capacity constant influence 
u[)on the educational dovelopmcnt (fd the 
province. 

Meanwhile Machray was faced by great 
difficulties in organiamg his diocese. Fre> 
quent di^struction or the crops by locusts 
and the rebellion of Riel in 1870 arrested 
his progress. At the same time the popula- 
tion was growing, and Maohray did ^ in 
his power to orgaojap the diocese on lines 
likely to serve Dh^future. In course of 
time the bishopric was subdivided into | 
eight sees (Moosonoe, 1872 ; Mackenzie 
River, 18^4 ; Saskatchewan, 1874 ; Atha- 
basca, 1884 ; QtL’Appelle, 1884 Calgary, 
1888 ; Selkirk, 1891 ; Keewatin, 1901). One 
hundred and ninety cleKy and numerous 
lay readers were ^listed in church work. 
In 1875 Machray became metropolitan 
of Canada under the primacy of the, 
Archbishop of Canterbury* and at the 
union of the Canadian ’Anglican churches 
in 1893 he was ci^ted archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land and j^mate of all Canada. 

' Resided in the formation of the general 
synod of the Dominidik whioli met in that, 
year, when he was also created prelate of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Machray attended the Bambeth Confer- 
ences in 1878 ancPl888, and in the latter 
year preached before Cambridge University. 
Ha received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Manitoba University in 1883; from 
Durham in 1888, and that of D.C.L. from 
Trinity Col)pge, Toronto, in 1893. He died 
unraarridfl at Winnipeg; on 9 March 1904. 

A state funeral was decreed, and he 
was buridd^ the cemetery of St. John’s 
Cathedral. 

A portrait by Colin Forbes was presented 
to Machray in 1882. * 

[Robert Machray, Life Arc'hbishop 
Machray, 1909 ; Morgan, Canman Men and 
Women of the Time ; Dent, Canadian Por- 
traits ; Mockridgo, Bishopa of the Church of 
England in Canada and Newfoundland ; 
Lowndes’s Bisnops of the Day, 1897.] P. £. 


MJPcmTYBE, DONALD (1831-1903), 
major-general Be^al staff corps, bom at 
Kincraig House, ]m>8B-8hire, on 12 Sept* 


1831, was second son of Donald Macintyre 
of Calcutta by his Mufo Margaret, daughter 
of John Ma^enzio of Kincraig^ House, 
Ross-shire;^ Educated at private schools m 
England and abroad, ho was at the East 
India Company’s Military College, Addis- 
combe, from 1848 to 1850, oMained his 
first commission in the Bengal army ooti 
14 Juno 1850. 

With the 66th Gurkhas he served under 
Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyda 
[q. V.] in the two expeditions of 1852 against 
the hill tribes on the Peshawar frontier, in- 
cluding the destruction of the fortified village 
of Pranghur and the action at Islikakot. 
Ho also joined the cxpcditionllry fordb 
against the Boreo Afridis in Nov. 1853. 
In 1856 he took part with tlic 66th Gurkhas 
in the expedition under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain [q, V. Suppl. II] to Kuram Valley, 
Afghanistan, and with the Doaba field force 
in Peshawar Valley in 1864, receiving the 
medal with clasp. He was made lieutenant 
on 23 Nov. 18^. During 1857 and 1858, 
when engaged in raising on extra durMba 
regiment (now the 4th Gurkhas), he took 
part ill proteotihg the hill passes on ^e 
Kale Kutnaon frontier from the RohijJIrahd 
rebels and in keeping the district in order. 

S or these services ho was awarded a medal. 

e was promoted captain in June 1862 
and major on 14 June 1870. He served with 
the Lushai expedition in 1871-2, being 
^several times mentioned in despatches, and 
being made brevet licut. -colonel on 11 Sept. 
1872. For an act of gallantry in this 
campaign, at the storming of the stockaded 
village of Lalgnoora on 4 Jan. 1872, he 
received the Victoria Cross. Macintyre, 
who was serving as second in command to 
Colonel (»Sir) Herbert Maepherson, C.B., V.C., 
commanding the 2nd Gurkhas, while leading 
the assault, was the first to reach the 
stockade, which was from 8 t<f 9 feet high. 
To olimb over it and disappear among the 
flames and smoke of the burning village 
was the work of a very short time. The 
stockade was successfully stormed by Mao- ' 
iiityre under the heaviest fire which the 
Lushai delivered that day. 

Macintyre, who became lieut. -colonel on 
14 Jan. 1876 and colonel on 1 Oct. 1887, 
commanded the 2nd Prince of Wales’s 
Own Gurkhas with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
force at the occupation of Cyprua and also 
with the Khyber column, directed ngainst 
the Zakha Khel Afridis, in4he Afghan war 
of 18i^9. Ho was also in both expe- 
ditionilfta the Baza^alley under Lieut.- 

g neraL Sir Francis MEude, V.C. (medal), 
e retued with the rank of major-genend 
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on 24 Dec. 1880, and thenceforth lived at 
Mackenzie Lodge, For^rose, Ross-shire. 

Macintyro, wJio was a traveller and 
sportsman, published an account of his 
cxpcrionces in ‘ Hindu Koh, Wander- 
ings and Wild Sports on and beyond the 
Himalayas’ (1880; new edit. 1891). Ho 
was a J.r. for Ross-shire and an K.R.G.S. 
He died at Fortrosc on 15 April lOO.'l and 
was buried in Rosemarkie cliurchyard. He 
married Angelica, daughter of the Rev. X. J. 
Pattoson, Kirmetties, J«\)rfar. 

[The Times, 17 April 1003; Hart's and 
Official Army Usts; W. H. Paget, Kecord of 
Expeditions against the North-West I'rontier 
Tribes, 1884, p. 290 ; Who’s Who, 11K)2.J 

H. M. V. 

MACKAY, yENEAS JAMES GEORGE 
(1830-1911), Scottish legal and historical 
writer, born at Edinburgh on 3 Nov. 1830, 
was grandson of Captain Mackay of Scots- 
toun, Peeblesshire, a distinguished soldier 
in India, and was sou of Thomas George 
Mackay, W.S., by his wife Mary, daugliler 
of John Kirkcaldy of Baldovie, Forfarshire. 
Ho was educated at Edinhurgli Academy, 
proceeding thence to King’s College, 
Ijondon, when? ho gained distinction in 
divinity and history. Ho continued his 
course of .study at University CollogOj 
Oxford, wdierc ho graduated B.A. in 1862, 
proceeding M.A. in 1865, and then at 
Heidelberg, completing his legal curriculum 
at Edinburgh University, where ho was one 
of the first to obtain the degree of LL.B. 
He was admitted advocate at the Scottish 
bar in 1864, and attained considerable 
^ repute in consultation rather than as a 
pleader. He devoted much time to 
studies in law and history, and in 1874 
ho succeeded Cosmo Inncs [q. v.] as pro- 
fessor of constitutional law and history 
in Edinburgh University. While ho oc- 
cupied this ohlbir ho brought out his greatest 
work, ‘ The Practice of the Court of Session ’ 
(2 vols. 1877-9), which is still a standard 
authority. In 1881 he was appointed 
advocato-depute and resigned the pro- 
fessorship. In 1886 he w^as made sheriff- 
principal of Fife and Kinross, retaining that 
office fill 1901, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. During the last ten 
years of his life illness condemned him 
to inactivity. His latest labours were 
connected w. with the statute law revision 
(Scotland), for which he ^ prepared an 
elaborate and exhaustive account of pre- 
union legislation, issued as a Blue Book. 
During his term as sheriff he busily 
engag^ in literary Vork, writing many 
articles on Scottish subjects for this Dic- 


tionary a-nd for the ‘ Encyclopjcdia Britan- 
nica.’ He was made LL.D. of Edinburgh 
in 1882, and was a fellow of Ring’s College, 
London. He died at Edinbui gh on 10 Juno 
1011. Ho married in 1891 Lilian Alina, 
daughter of Colonel Charles W. St. John, 
941.h regt., w’ho survived him without issue. 

Besides his legal works Miickay took 
much interest in Scottish literature, and 
made several notable coiitjibutions to it. 
Ho was one of the founders of the Scottish 
History Society in 1885, and was an active 
member of the Scottish Text Society. For 
the formey society he wrote a prefatory life 
of John Major for Archibald Constable’s 
translation of Major’S ‘ History yf (Jreat 
Britain ’ (1892), and for the latter he 
supplied in 1884 an intiodiiction and 
appendix for an edition of the ‘ Poems of 
William Dunbar,’ and also edited Lindsay 
of Pitscottic’s ‘ Chronicles of Scotland ’ in 
1899. Other works of interest were : 
1. ‘ Memoir of Sir James Dalrymplo of 
Stair,’ 187.3. 2. ‘William Dunbar: a 

Study in the Poetry and History of Scot- 
land,’ 1889. 3. ‘ A Sketch of the History 

of Fife and Kinross,’ (hipar Fife, 1890. 
4. ‘ A Century of Scottish Proverbs and 
Sayings, in Prose and Rhyme, curremt in 
Fife,* Cupar Fife, 1891. 5. ‘Manual of 

Practice in the Court of Session,’ Edin- 
burgh, .1893. 6. ‘A History of Fife and 
Kinross’ (‘County Histories’ series), 
Edinburgh, 1896. ' » 

[Book of Mackay ; jScotsman, and Gla^ow 
Herald, 12 J«ne 1911; Scots Law Times, 
17 June 1911 ; private information.] 

A. H. M. 

MACKAY, ALEXANDER (1833-1902), 
promoter of ^uoation^i Scotland, born 
at Bonar Bridge, Sutherland, on 22 Fob. 
1833, was son of William Mackay, tailor 
and clothier, of Bon^tr Bridge, by his 
wife Elizabeth Maegregor. Educat^ at 
Bonar Bridge parochial school| he passed 
to St. Andrews University, where he was 
a prizeman, graduated M.A., and sub- 
sequently in 1891 was admitted to the 
honorary degree of LL.D. After a short 
engagement as a teacher at Cameron in 
Fifeshire he removed to Toiryburn, where 
he was parish schoolmaster for twenty-six 
years. Thera he carried on the best 
Scottish teaoning traditions and made a 
special effort to train boys for the colonies. 
From 1862 till his death he w^as an elder 
of the established church. On the passing 
in 1861 of the Parochial and Burgh 
Schoolmasters Act, which refashioned the 
old system of Scottish education, Mackay 
devoted himself to the^ development of 
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educational methods and administration 
and in the (.organisation of tho teaching 
profession. A further stop in advance was 
made in 1872 by tho great Compulsory 
Education (Scotland) Act. To a weekly 
paper, ‘ Educational News,* established 
at EtUnbiiigh on 1 Jan. 1876 by 
William Ballantyne Hodgson [q. v.] and 
other enlightened educational loaders as 
th(i official organ of Scottish teachers, 
Mackay became a chief contributor, and on 
1 July 187S undertook its editorsWp, at 
first without salary. He improved the 
financial position of the pape:^ and re- 
ceived a salary from 1881. under his 
control thtj paper, in which ho wrote 
on a wide range of themes, did much to 
increase tlio efficiency of tho statutory 
system of education and to improve tho 
position of the teaching profession. From 
1876 till death He was treasurer of the 
Educational Institute of Sfcotland, was 
president in 1881, and greatly extended 
tho influence of the body. In 1897 he was 
elected a member '‘of the school board of 
Edinburgh and was re-elected in 1900. 
Ho was convener of tho evening school 
committee. A conservative in politics, 
ho possessed much force of character, 
independence of mind, and clarity of judg- 
ment. Ho died at 13 Warriston* Crescent, 
Edinburgh, on 4 Dec. 1902. In 1863 he 
married Jane Watt, who iurvived him ^th 
a son. Major Mackay, and four daughters. 

Mackay published Mveral works of value 
in the teaching profession. They include"^ 

1. * Foreign Systetois of Education.’ 

2. .^thetics in ^hools.’ 3. *A History 

of Scotland.* 4. ‘A Plea for our 
Parish Schools.’ 5. ‘ Free Trade in 
Teaching.* ^ 

[The Times, 8 Doc. 1902 ; Scotsman, 6 Dec. 
1002 ; EducatioHnal News, 13 Deo. 1902 
(with portrait) ; information from the faimly ; 
Scottish Bducational Statutes.] 

J. E. q. DB M 

MACKENNAL, ALEXANDER (1836- 
1004), congregational divine, bom at 
Truro on 14 Jan. 1835, was the third of 
seven children of Patrick Mackennal, a 
Scotsman from Galloway. His mother was 
Cornish. In 1848 the family removed to 
London, and Mackennal entered the school 
.of William Pinches, Ball Alley, George 
Yard, Lombard Street ; among his school- 
fellows wasjlpohn Henry Brodribb (aftor- 
waj^ds Sir Henry Irving [q. v. Suppl. II] ). 
After' passing through another school, at 
Hackney, he entered Glasgrw University in 
October 1851, learning much from John 


Nichol [q. v. Suppl. I] and leaving in 1854 
without graduation, but recognised as a 
leader among his fellow-students in liberal 
thought and politics. His first bent was to- 
wards mtxlicine, but in 1852, when acting as 
tutor in a highland famil.y of Scottish bap- 
tists, ho resolved upon tlio congregational 
ministry, and entered Hackney College 
(1854) ; while there he graduated B.A. 
(October 1857) at London University. As 
a ^udent ho was influencod by Thomas 
Toko Lynch [q. v.] and deeply by 
Frederick Denison Maurice. His first settle- 
ment was at Biirton-on-Trent (May 1858) ; 
a strongly Cal vinistio- section of his flpck 
wa§ not in sympathy with his breadth of 
view, and, after his removal, seceded to 
form a presbyterian congregation, but in 
tho village chapel at Bran stone, connected 
uith Burton, he found lifelong friends. In 
1862 ho removed to Surbiton, Surrey, where 
John Carvell Williams fq.v. Suppl. II] was 
one of his deacons. Here he transferred his 
congregation from a hall to*a church building 
largely planned by himself, and co-operated 
with Dean Stanley, Robert William Dale 
[<p V. Suppl. I], and others in a volume of 
addresses to working people. In 1870 ho 
succeeded James Allanson Pioton as minis- 
ter of Gallowtree-gato Church, Leicester. 
Ho established a. local mission, and became 
secretary of the Tioiccstor and Rutland 
County Union of his denomination. Ho 
declined to stand as a candidate for tho 
Leicester school board, being equally 
opTOsed to the Cowper Temple compromise 
aria to the secular system, maintaining 
throughout life that the true solution of the 
educational difficulty was to be found in 
* the frank recognition of schools of different 
t^pes.’ Ho did mnob for the Leicester 
Literary and Phuosophical Society, of 
which he became president in 1876. In 
1877 he moved to Bowdon, Cheshire, 
where he remained till death, declining 
colls to London and elsewhere. In 1887 
ho filled tho chair of the Congregatibnal 
Unioq^of England and Wales, and in the 
same year received tho degree of D.B. from 
Glasgow University. 

Two years later ho made the first of 
several visits to America in 1889, repre- 
senting tho Congregational Union at the 
triennial council of American congrega-* 
tional churches. This visit formed a 
turning point in Mookennal’s oareor. It 
led to tne holding of an international 
congregational oounoil in London (July 
ISjpi), of which Mackennal as secretary 
WM the efficient organiser. He took part 
in ^imion conferences bqgun at 
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Grindelwald ia 1801, but his ideal was a 
co-operative rather than a corporate u|Uon. 
The ‘ historic episcopate * stood in the way 
of amalgamation. ^Subsequently he worked 
for a federation of the evangelical free 
churchoH initiated at a congress in Man- 
chester in Nov. 1892. The constitution of 
the National Fi’oe Church Council, adopted 
at Nottingham in March 1806, was drawn 
up by him; for six years (1892-8) he^aoted 
.'w secretary, and was president in 1899. 
Meanwhile ho had become in 1891 ofikir- 
man of the council of Mansfield College, 
Oxfoid, in succession to Dale, and on two 
occasions delivered courses of lectures in 
thd college (* ministerial jurisprudence* and 
‘ pastoral theology *). ^ 

Despite his varied energy, Mackennal 
remained through life a close student, a 
finished pn'acher, and an assiduous pastor. 
His thoughts on critical and theological 
((uestions were at once brood and deep ; 
exaggeration and excitement ho abhorred, 
and he had no liking for * reckless evange- 
lising * of iho Moody type. In his limita- 
tion of the Divine omniscience he falls 
unconsciously into a Sooinian position 
(ZrtYe, p. 137). In polities he was no promi- 
nent figure, but a oqiisistent advocat*) of an 
anti-war policy. Hb died at Highgate on 
23 June 1904, joid was l^od at Bowdon. 
He married in 1867 (d, 12 Jan. 

1003), daughter of Dr. Hoile of Montrose, 
and widow of Colin Wilson, by whom he 
had three sons and two daughters^ 

In addition to single sermons and 
addresses, he published: 1. /Christ’s 
Healing Touch, and other Sermons,’ 1871 
(sermons at*Surbiton). 2. ‘The life of 
Christian Consecration,’ 1877 (sermons 
at Leiooster). 8. ‘Sermons from a Sick 
Boom,’ Manchester, 1680. ‘Memoir,’ 
pfbfixed to ‘Sermons' by Geoige James 
Proctor,’ 1881. 6. ‘The Christian Testi- 
mony : Four Pastoral Lectures,’ Manchester, 
1883. 6. * The Biblical Scheme of Natnro 
and Man,’ Manohrater, 1886 (four lectures). 
7. ‘Life of Jonn Allison Maof^yen,’ 
D.D., ih 1691 (father of his owii^ bio- 
grader ; an excellent piece of work). 8. 
^Tue Story of the English Separatists,’ 
1893, 4to. 9. ‘The Seven Churches in Asia: 
IVpes of the Reli^us Lifo,’ 1896 ; 1898. 
10. ‘ Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim 1 
Fathers,’ 1899, 4to (illustrations by C. 
Whymper). 11. ‘ The Kingdom of the I 
Lord Jesus,’ 1000. 12. ‘ Sketches in the 1 

Evolution of English Congregationalism,’ 
1901 (Carew lecture at' Hartford Conn.). 
13. ‘The Eternal Son of Qod Mid Ihe 
Human Sonship,’ 1903. 


|D. Macfadyen, Alexandor Mackennal, 
Life and Letters, 1905 (two portraits) ; 
Congregational Year Book, J'M)5 ; Dale, Hist. 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907, pp. 745-7 ; 
Addison’s Graduates Univ. Glasgow, 1898 ; 
The Times, 14 Jam 1903 ; -5 and 27 Juno 
1904; Proceedings, First Nat. Council of 
Free Churches, 1896 ; Free (‘hnreh Federation 
Movement, Historical Skctcli, 1900 (portrait).] 

A. G. 

MACKENZIE, SiE ALEXANDER 
(1842-1902), lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
born at Dumfries on 28 June 1 842, was eldest 
son of the eleven children of John Jiobertson 
Mackenzie, D.D. (1811-1877), minister of 
the established church at Dumfries till 
the disruption, then minister of Free 
St. Mary’s church there, minister at 
Birmingham (1847-74), and sometime 
moderator of the Englisli prosbyterian 
synod. His mother ^as Alexandi^a, 
fourth daug^r of James Cliristie, M.D., 
of Huntly. At King Edward Vi’s school, 
Birmingham, ho passed through all the 
classes and became J|icad boy on the 
classical side.*^ Entering Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, with a founder’s exhibition in 
185^ he did well in the college examinations, 
but declined to compete in the classical 
tripos^ owing to his inability to subscribe 
to the Ai^lioan teat for a fellowship. 
In the IxMian civil service examination of 
Jijbr 1861 he came out second to (Sir) James 
V^tland [q. v. 8ttppl. 11]. 

* Arriving in India on 11 ^ 0 . 1862, he 
served in Bengal im. assistant magistrate 
fed collector, and mm February 1866 m 
under secretairy and Jtoor secretary to the 
local goyermnent. Here he had ohargo of 
the political corresTOndenoe of the province, 
which then moluded Assam, and at the 
nmuest of Sir William Grey [q. v.] he 
wrote a ‘ Memorandum on^he North-East 
Frontier of Bengal * (Caloi|4ta, 1869), which 
he subsequently brought up to date in his 
‘ HMory of the Relations of Government 
with the Hill Tribe# of the North-East 
Frontier iftf Bengal * (Calcutta, 1884). A 
stiwdard authority, the work is singularly 
candid, and drew some profit from the 
|Ove^en^of In^alFore*^"^ LeUer, 

Placed on spe^ duty in Docembor 1873 
in connection with the Bengal-Behar 
famine, he injured his ^eyesight by his 
^plication, and took long furlough home** 
(May 1874 to November 1876h On return 
he served as secretary to^pie board of 
revenue ; magistrate and ' collector of 
1 Murshidabad from April 1876; again 
Mcretary to thi board from March 1877 ; 
financial secretary to the Bengal g^oyemment 
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from Octobe r 1877 ; and, concurrently, 
from January 1879, member of the lieut.- 
govemor’s legislature. Appointed home 
secrt*lary to the government of India in 
April 1882, ho earnestly identified himself 
with the ])Ians of Lord Ripon [q. v. Suppl. II] 
for the oxUnsion of local seft-govemment 
and for the encouragement of capital and 
private enteipriso in the country. Ho had 
a large share in shaping the Bengal Tenancy 
Act and Rent Law of 1886. 

Made a C^S.I. in May 1886, he went to the 
Central Provinces as chief commissioner in 
March 1887, but his programme of reform 
was hampered by disagreement ‘with the 
military members of the provincial com- 
mission. In December 1890 ho was4rans- 
ferred to Burma as chief commissioner, and 
was created a K.C.S.I. in January. Mac- 
kenzie suppressea the predatory raids of 
the hill tribes who* were still disturbing the 
peace by sending out some seventeen or 
eighteen compact expeditions of military 
police. By 1892 ho reported complete 
tranciuillity and 'proposed substantial re- 
ductions in the number of military police. 
He was home on leave for two years from 
May 1892, and bis actual service in Buima 
was ^ort. In April U[96 ho joined the 
government of Inclia as temporary member, 
and in December he became neutenant- 
govemor Bengal ^ succession to Sir 

Charles Elliott [q. v. BUppl. II]. ** 

His connection with Lord Bipon assure^ 
him a welcome from the native press ; but 
the Bengalis disliked a s&nitary survey of 


viev^f the need for amending the Calcutta 
Municipal Act (cf. Speech, 26 Nov. 1896) 
by substantially qualifying the authority 
of the existing elects and nominatea 
commissiojmro of the municipah’ty. His 
amending Dill ^ provided for three co- 
ordinate municipal auttfirities, for the 
adequate representatipn of the European 
commercial community, andL for reform of 
the building regulations, "^e bill finally 
passed in 1899, after Mackenzie’s reto- 
ment ; it reduced ^e number of eleotbd 
representatives, and, though the Bombay 
model was largely followed, it was held 
to infringe just principlea Ihf local sqlf- 
govemment. Mackenzie’s object, however, 
was to remedy ^e insuutary condition of 
the then ibioiS capitaL MoauMe he 
sought to proteoi Bengal from th^nandhl 
encroachmei|ts of government of India, 
likening the provfhoe to a lamb thrown on 
its back and dose sheared for the benefit 
the central administration. By an A< 
passed ip 1896 he enlarged the powers 


municipalities outside, the capital. He 
co-operated with the Assam iwlministraiion 
in the successful completion of the south 
Lushai expedition in 1895-6 ; and ho 
hastened the progress of the important 
land settlement operations which his pre- 
decessor had inaugurated in Bchar and 
Orissa [cf. Elliott, Sir CjiariiKS Alfred, 
Suppl. II]. Other of his agrarian measures 
were the amendment of the J^ngal Tenancy, 
1885, and the Partition of Estates, 1876, 
Acts. 

In dealing efficiently with the severe 
famine of 1896-7 Mackenzie, owing to ill- 
hcalth, exercised little personal supervision 
in the field, but ho directed the policy, and 
the economical results were duo to him. 
The invasion of plague was a greater 
difficulty. The guidance of experience was 
wanting, and frequent changes of plan 
were ordered from headquarters ; but his 
arrangements kept the disease out of Bengal 
until April 1898, nearly two years after 
its appearance in Bombay (cf. Buckland’s 
Bengal under the Lieutenant-OoDcrnors). 
At the same time the severe earthquake 
of 12 June 1897 did serious damage in 
Calcutta and in many parts of the pro- 
vince. Mackenzie’s health broke down 
under the varied strains, and on 23 June 
1897 he left tor six moq|fas’ leave. He 
retwned at the dnd of the year, but resided 
in April 1898. In none M the three pro- 
vinces which he ruled %as Mackenzie’s work 
completed, and his high promise was not 
fulfilled. He was * stronger in office work 
and on pc^r than in active administration ’ 
{Pvmeer Mail, 26 April 1912h But he was 
unquestionably 4 one of ther ^ ablest men 
of his time in India ’ (Sib Chables # 
Ceosthwaite’b Paci/5cak’o» of Burma, 1912). 

A rapid worker, candid in speech, he was 
a strict and none too sympathetic chflf, 
but no one in real trouble or want went 
to him in vain. 

^turning to England, he became a 
di^tor of several companies ; spoke on 
missionary platforms, and took an active 
^rt In the work of the Marylebone pres- 
4^rian church. Towards th^close of 

1901 he was adopted as one oFtBe liberal 
candidates for Plymonth, but in October 

1902 ill-health (impelled his withdrawal. 
He died at his reridenoe, Radnor, Holmbuiy 
St. Mary, Surrey, on 10 NoV. 1902, and was 
buried at Ewhurst church, where a marble 
tomb has been erected. 

He married (1) in 1863 Geoigin% Louisa 
(d. 1892), youngest daughter of Colonel W* 
Bremiier of the Wadxas army, niece of 
Patrick 'Robertson [q. v.], lord of sesBiori; 
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(2) in August 1893 Mabel Elizabeth, third 
and youngest daughter of lialpli Elliot, 
eldest son of Sir George Elliot, first baronet, 
M.P., by whom he had a son (d. while at 
Eton College, June 1910) and a daughter: 
she survived him and married secondly the 
Hon. Noel Farrcr, second son of the first 
Baron Farror [q. v.]. 

(Markenzio’s N.K. Frontier of Bengal; 
C. E. Buukland*s Bengal under the Lieut.- 
(fovernors, 1902 ; L. C. Fraser's India 
under Ciirzun and After, 1911 ; J. Nisbet's 
Burma under Brit. Rule and Before, JOOl ; 
Birmingham Daily Post, 5 March 1877 
and 11 Nov. 1902 The Times. 11 Nov. 1902 ; 
Western Mercury, C’aleutta Statesman, 12 Nov. 
1902 ; Indian Daily News, Hindu Patriot, 13 
Nov. 1902; Indian Mirror, I f Nov. 1902; Pres- 
byterian, 20 Nov. 1902 ; Pioneer Mail, 21 Nov. 
1902 and 20 April 1912; information kindly 
given by the Hon. Mrs. Farrer.) I'. H. B. 

M ACKENZIE, Sm GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND (1844-1910), explorer and ad- 
ministrator, borh at Boiarum. India, on 
5 May 1844, was third son of Sir William 
Mackenzie, K.G.B., ]\I.D., inspector-general 
of Madras medical service, by his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Edmund Prender- 
gast, of Ardfman Castle, co. Tipperary. 
Educated at Clapham under Dr. Charles 
Pritchard [q. vi], he went into commercial 
life, joining the firm of Gray, Dawes &'Cd., 
East India merchants, in London, and agents 
for the British India Steam Navigation Co., 
and, ukimately becoming a partner in the 
firm, was olosely connect with the British 
India Steam Navigation Go., of which 
he was ma^ a dneotor. In 1866, at 
twenty-two years of agei he went to the 
Persian Gulf as the representative of his | 
firm, and after some time at Bushiro was | 

J t into the interior, to establish agencies | 
Shiraz and Ispalian. With a view to 
meeting the need of improved communica- 
tion between the coast of the Persian Gulf 
and the interior, in 1876 he travelled f^m 
Ispahan through the Baklitiari country by 
way of Shuster to the head*^of the Gulf. 
Tftough unarmed and with three attendants 
only, travelled in safety, and by h» 
courage hhd tact made friends with the 
•hiefs of the tribes. In 1878 ho made the 
reverse journey, 8tartin|t from Mahom- 
merah, steaming up the Korun river, and 
then proceediill; by way of Shuster. He 
thus tried to open up a trade route by the 
Karun river, 'la soheme which was more 
successfully negotiated with^ the Persian 

S ivemmont at a later date by Sir Henry 
rummond Wolff [q. v.^uppl. II]. his 
death Mackenzie was * the doyen of Persian 


explorers ’ (Oeogra^likal Journal^ July- 
Dee. 1910, p. 738). 

After the Anglo-German agreement of 
1886, the British East African Association, 
of which Mackenzie was a member, obtained 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar in May 1887 a 
concession of the coastline of lOast Africa 
between the Umba River find Kipini near 
tlio mouth of the Tana. A foundc^rs’ agroo- 
ment dated 18 April 1888, in wliicli Mac- 
kenzie figures as a contributor and a director, 
was followed by a royal charter which, 
on 3 Sej^t. 1888, incorporab-d Mackenzie and 
the other members of the association under 
the name of the Imperial British East. 
African Co. Mackenzie gave the name of 
Ibea to the company’s territories. In the 
autumn of 1888 he arrived at Zanzibar to 
take over, as managing director, the coast 
leased to the company, and then went on to 
Mombasa. The time was critical. The coast 
tribes in the German sphere were in revolt 
against the Gorman East Africa Go. A 
joint blocktulo of the whole East African 
coast by Great Britain and Germany was 
found necessary ; and in the British sphere 
the Arabs wore on the eve of •an armed 
rising owing to runaway slaves being 
harboured at the fission stations. » Mac- 
kenzie averted this last imminent danger, 
and concUiated the Arab slave-owners by 
paying them oompexpation for the fugitive 
slaves at the mission stations at the rate 
of $25 a head, the gross sum amounting 
to 3600/. Sir Charles Euan-Smith [q. v. 
Suppl. II], British consul-general at 
Zanzibar, described this act as one of 
‘ unparalleled generosity and philanthif^py,? 
and boro the strongest testimony to 
Mackenzie’s ‘ tact and good judgment.* 
His experience with a cognate people in 
Persia stodd him in good ste^ (Keltie, 
Partition of Africa, p. 329). The admiral 
on the station, '^VVemantlo, commented on 
lus * tact, care and discretion,’ and reported 
I that * ho has j^rally won golden opinions, 
the Arabs spontaneously giving him a 
feast’ (Par/. Pap, Africa, No. 1 (1889), 
Ai%ust 1889, pp. 13, 17. 21, 36, &c.). 

Mackenzie paid a visit to England in 1889, 
but returned to Mombasa again in December 
of that year iboompanied^hy Captain (now 
Sir Frederick) Lugard, who wrote of ‘the 
personal afPeotion jriuch Sfock^nzie inspired 
m all 1 ||k> served under By way of 
developing East Africa Ke introduced 
Persian agriculturists, improved Mombasa 
town and harbour, sent ^caravans into the 
interior as far as Uganda, and with a well- 
^selected staff oiganised the territory (0,0, 
List for 1890). He was also. of. much 
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assistance to the Italians in negotiating 
treaties for tlujin with the Somali tribe, and 
received the :»rand cross of the crown of 
Italy. Ife erascil to bo administratA>r in 
May 1890, when he returned to England, 
and in 1895 the company surrendered their 
charter to iho government. Ho was made 
C.li. in 1897 and K.aM.G. in 1902. He 
also li(;ld tlK? grand cross of the brilliant 
star of Zanzibar. He was a member of the 
council of the Royal Ooograpliical Society 
189.*} -1 909 and vice-pmsident 1901-.5. He 
died suddenlv' in London on 1 Nov. 1910, 
and was buried at Brook wood cemetery. Ho 
married (1) in 188.3 Klma {d. 1904), daughter 
of Maj(3r William .Cairns Armstrong, 15th 
Hast \\jrksl)ii'o regiment ; (2) in 1905 May 
Matilda, witlow of Arcliibald Bovill, and 
daughter of Hugh Diirby Owen. He left 
no family. A {portrait is in the possession 
of his sister, Mrs. Mackinnon, 10 Hyde 
Park Cardens; a photograph of this picture 
is at the Royal Colonial Institute, of which 
ho Avas a promimmt member. 

[Authorities cited : The Times, 3 Nov. 1910 i 
Geographical Journal, July-Dcccraber 1910; 
Scott Keltic’s Partitkm of Africa, 1893 ; 
P. L. McDermott, British East Africa or Iboa, 
1893 ; Lugard’s Rise of an P^ast African 
Empire, 1893 ; Colonial Offico List, 1890 ; 
Blue Book, 1889.] C. P. L. 

M’KENZIE, Sir JOHN (1836-1901), 
minister of lands in Now Zealand, bom at 
Ardross, Ross-shiro, Scotland, in 1836, was 
son of a farmer. After education at the 

r ish school he worked on his father’s farm. 

1860 he emigrated to Otago, New Zea- 
land, and became working manager of the 
Pakitapu station near Palmerstoit. Then 
he fanned on his own account in the Shag 
valley. In 1865 he became clerk and 
treasurer to the local road board, and 
secretary to the local school committee. 
In 1868 ho was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the provincial council of Otago, but 
in 1871 he won the seat for Waihemo, 
which ho retained until the abolition of 
the provinces in 1876. Li 1881 he became a 
member of the House of rapresentatives for 
Moeraki, and in 1884 he was promoted to 
be junior whip under the Stout- Vogel combi- 
nation. When John Ballance [q. v, Suppl. I] 
became premier in 1881 M’Kenzie received 
the portfolio of. llui& an(||^ immigration, 
which he held ufitil his retirement in 1900. 
He was identifled with the liberal policy of 
purchasing largo estates, cutting them up, 
and settlmg small farmers upon them. 
His eiforts were strongly opposed at the 
time, but his scheme proved substantially 
VOL. Lxvm.^up. n. 


successful. In iho yearn following the 
death of Ballance in 1893, when Richard 
John Seddon [q. v. Siif)pl. II] bt'gan his long 
tenure of the premiership, M‘Kenzie was the 
moat respected member of the cabinet. 
Ho introduced^ his lirst repurchase bill in 
1891. It was passed by the legislative 
council in 1892 shorn of its compulsory 
clauses. A certain amount of laud was 
bought under this Act, notably iho Clioviot 
estate in 1803. Li 1894 McKenzie induced 
both houses to pass his Lands for Settle- 
ment Act, which gave him power to 
compel unwilling owners to sell. Ho 
made many voliintory alterations in this 
Act during his term of offico, and intro- 
duced a consolidating and amending 7\ot 
in 1000. In 1894 he devised a scheme for 
helping the unemployed to get on to the 
land by sotting them to ckiar forest Land 
and prepare it for ciiltivatioii. While 
thus engaged tlie nuai gained both capital 
and experience, and when the land was 
cleared they were allowed to lease it on 
favourable terms. M‘Kenzie also instituted 
a successful system of advancing loans to 
settlers on the security of their farms. 
The question of land tenure w’as keenly 
debated at this time, and in order to main- 
tain the custom of not selling Crown lauds 
he compromised with the opposition in 
1892 and introduced the Mease in per- 
petuity ’ (lease for 999 years), under which 
the tenant escaped periodical revaluations. 
In 1896, his health having given way, ho 
went to London for a serious operation. 
Ho came back in 1899, and returned to his 
parliamentary duties, but his illness oon- 
tinued, and he retired from office on 15 Juno 
1000. In 1901 be was appointod^a member 
of the legislative council, and in Juno of 
that year the duko of York (afterwards 
King George V), then visiting New Zealand 
with the duchess, made him K.O.M.G. 
On 6 August 1901 he died at his honm 
at Qeat&eld, Bushoy, New Zealand. 
A memorial calm was erected to his 
memory at Bushey. Ho left a widow, twq^ 
sons, and three daughters. 

[Mcnnoll, Diet, of Aiistralas. Biog. ; W. 
Pembor Reeves, State Exi)eriincntB in Australia 
and New Zealand, 2 vols. 1902; Gisbome,** 
New Zealand Rulers, 1897 (portrait) ; Otago 
Daily Times, 7, 8, and 10 Aug. 1901 ; Lyttelton 
Times, 7 and 8 Aug. 1901 ; private information.] 

A. B. W. 

MACKENZIE, Sib STEPHEN (1844- 
1909), physician, bom on 14 Oct. 18M at 
Leytonstone, was seventh child of four sons 
and five daughters of Stephen Mackenzie, 
who in addition to his medical pracHoe had 
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a largo osl{il)lisliiriont for Iho troatiuoiit ot 
hysterical j)aticnt». His mother, Margfiret 
Francos, was t lu* daughter of Adam Harvey, 
a wino merchant of Jjowes and Brighton. 
Sir Morell Mac^kenzie fq. v.], the laryngolo- 
gist, was the (‘Idest child. An uncle, Charles 
Mackenzie, known as Henry Compton [q. v.J, 
was a Sliakespearean actor. Mackenzie’s 
father was killed in a caniage accident in ! 
1851, and ho left his family in sojnowhat 
straitened circumstances. Stephen, after 
education at Christ’s Hospital (185il-9), | 
began his medical career as apprentice to | 
Dr. Benjamin Dullcy of Wellingborough, 
whose daughter ho afterwards inanied. 
Ho entered the medical college of the 
London Hospital in 1866, and became 
M.R.C.S.England in 1869. After holding 
a number of resident appointments at the 
London Hospital, ho lived for a year at 
Aberdeen, and there graduated M.B. with 
highest honours in 1873 and M.D. in 1875. 
He became M.R.C.P. of London in 1874 
and F.R.C.P. ‘in 1879. After working at 
the Charit6 Hosjutal, Berlin, in 1873, he 
returned to the London Hospital, and was 
appointed in succession medical registrar 
(9 Dec. 1873), assistant physician (17 March 
1874), physician to the skin department 
(7 Dec. 1875 to 19 Oct. 1903), physician 
(14 Sept. 1886), and consulting physician 
(6 Dec. 1905). In 1877 ho was appointed 
lecturer on pathology jointly with H. G. 
Sutton, and in 1886 lecturer on medicine 
in the medical college. 

Mackenzie was distinguished not only as 
a general physician but for special know- 
ledge of skin diseases, to which he made 
many original contributions, and of oph- 
thalmology, which by his teaching he did 
much to introduce into general medicine. 
Ho was physician (1884-1905) and consult- 
ing physician to the London Ophthalmic 
(Moorfields) Hospital, and wrote on changes 
in the retina in diseases of the kidneys. 
In 1891 ho delivered the Lettsomian 
lectures before the Medical Society of 
^ London on anaemia. Ho also made some 
original observations on the distribution of 
the hlarial parasites in the blood of man in 
relation to sletq) and rest. He employed 
• glycerinated calf lymph for vaccination, 
thus reviving the practice instituted by 
Dr. Che3nie in 1853. He was knighted 
in 1903, and soon afterwards resigned his 
hospital appointments owing to increasing 
asthma. 

Mackenzie died on 3 Sept. 1909, and was 
buried at Dorking. Ho married in 1879 
Helen, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Dulley 
of Wellingborough, and had one daughter 


and tlireo sons. Mackenzie's portrait in 
oils, painted by Henry Gibbs in 1882, is ift 
the possession of his widow at Tlie Croft, 
Dorking 

Mackenzie wTote numerous articles in 
Quain’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ Allbutt’s 
‘System of Medicine,’ and other medical 
publications, but published no independent 
treatise. 

[London Hosp. Gaz. 1900-10, xvi. 6 ; Hrit. 
Med. Journal, 1909, ii. 732 ; private inforina* 
i tion.] il. D. R. 

I 

MACKINLAY, Mrs. JOHN. [See 
Sterling, Antoinette (1850-1904), 
singer.] 

MACKINTOSH, JOHN (1833-1907), 
Scottish historian, son of William Mack- 
intosh, a private soldier, was born at Aber- 
deen on 9 Nov. 1833. . He was educated 
at Botriphinio parish school, Banffshire, 
and at on early period settled in Aberdeen 
as stationer and newsagent. An eager 
student of Scottish history, by strenuous 
application he taught lumself the art of 
composition, and devoted every spare 
minute to study and research. In 1878 he 
brought out the first volume of a ‘ History 
of Civilisation in Scotland,’ which was in 
1888 completed in four volumes, a now 
edition appearing 1892-6. While sho^ving 
indications of imperfect culture, it is 
characterised by independent judgment, 
shrewd thoughtfulness, and clear and well- 
balanced exposition. He also wrote ‘ The 
Story of Scotland ’ (1890), a ‘ History of 
the Valley of the Dee’ (1895), and ‘ His- 
torical Earls and Earldoms’ (1898). In 
1880 he received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Aberdeen, and in 1900 a 
civil list pension of 50/. lie died at Aberdeen 
on 4 May 1907. 

[Who’s Who ; Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 
6 May ll»07.] T. F. H. 

McLACHLAN. ROBERT (1837-1904), 
entomologist, born at 17 Upper East Smith- 
field, London, on 10 April 1837, was one 
of five children of Hugh Mcljochlan, ship- 
chandler (d. 1855)^ a native of Greenock, 
who sctil^ in London in early life, living 
at the close of his life near Hainault 
Forest. 

Possessed of private means, McLaclilan, 
in 1855, when eighteen years old, made a 
voyage to Australia and Cliina, where he 
collected much botanical material, which 
Robert Brown, keeper of the botanical 
department of the British Museum, subse- 
quently examined. His interests soon 
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centred on entomology, and, ijroinj)tcd by 
the writings of Hagen, ho commenced the 
work of ehu i dating the families of Jiritish 
and foreign Xenroptera, his first paper on 
the order appearing in the ‘Entomologist's 
Annual’ (isfil). This was followed by 
vari( )ns imp( > 1 1 ant monographs. His ‘ Cata- 
logue of J3ri1 ish Neuroptera ’ was published 
by the lOn I omological Society in 1870. 
Meainvhilc, as a zealous collector, ho had 
brought together an unequalled series of 
specimens ;ind lUcaintained a voluminous 
eorrespondt'iice at homo and abroad 
relating to the study. His chief indepen- 
dent publication was ‘ A Monographic 
Revision and Synopsis of the Trichoptcra 
[caddis-fiies] of the European Fauna ’ 
(1874^84), a great work which was illus- 
trated by his own detailed drawings, made 
under the camera lucida. For the ‘ Enoyclo- 
poidia Britannica,’ 9th edition, he wrote 
the article ‘ Insects.’ 

McLachlan was a member of many 
English and foreign scientific societies. Ho 
was elected F.R.8. on 7 June 1877 (being 
supported by Charles Darwin and George 
Beiitham), and gave valued honorary assist- 
ance for several years in the editing of the 
society’s ‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ 
He successively filled the offices of secretary 
of the Entomological yocioty (1868-72) 
and treasurer (1873-5, 1891-^), serving 
as president (1885-6.) On the establishment 
of the * Entomological Monthly Magazine ’ 
(1864) he acted as an editor, eventually 
(1902) becoming proprietor, without relin- 
quishing editorial work. Ho was electe^l 
a fellow^ of the Linnean Society in 1862, 
and served on the council (1879-83). 

McLachlan, who was unmarried, died on 
23 May 1904, at his homo at Lewisham, 
and was buried in Tower Hamlets ccmclory, 
Londoji. 

[Proc. Roy. 8oe., vol. Ixxv., and Catal. Sci. 
Papers ; Trans. Entomol. 8oe., 1904, Presi- 
dential Address ; Proc. Entomol. 8oc., 1886, 
Presidential Address ; Entomol. Month. Mag. 
July 1904 ; Entomological Nows, Sept. 1904 ; 
Proc. Limi. Soe., 1905 ; Proc. Roy. Hort. 
8oe., vol. xxix. ; Nature, 2 Juno 1904.] 

T. E. ej. 

MACLAGAN, CHRISTIAN (1811- 
1901), Scottish archaeologist, born at Under- 
wood, near Denny, Stirlingshire, in 1811, 
was daughter of George Maclagan (d, 1818), 
distiller and chemist of good education, 
by his wife Christian, daughter of Thomas 
Colville, printer, of Dundee. Her groat- 
great-grandfather, Alexander Maclagan 
(1653-1722), was parish minister of Little 
Dunkcld, Perthshire, and was succeeded 


ill that charge by his only son, Alexander 
Maolagan (1694-1768), a strong Hanoverian 
in a Jacobite parish. Her grandfather, 
Frederick (1738-1818), who just outlived 
her father, was ordained jiarish minister of 
Melrose in 1768, and she was engaged on a 
life of him at her death. 

Christian was brought uj) by her mother 
at Underwood, and at Braehcad Farm, 
Stirlingshire. After the disruption in 1843 
she joined the Free church, and built a 
mission church in St. Mary’s Wynd, 
Stirling; but luiving quarrelled witli Dr. 
Bcith, the Free church minister, she joined 
the established church, and transferred 
the building to that denomination; it is 
now a qmad sacra parish church. 

In later life she resided at Ravenscroft, 
near Denny, and devoted much time and 
money to the removal of slums in Stirling, 
providing houses for the working-classes 
outside tlic burgh. Her father and grand- 
father hod both been interested in Homan 
forts in Scotland, and this subject engrossed 
the greater part of her long life. Her 
researches in prehistoric remains in Scotland 
are valuable, though her conclusions and 
theories have not been generally accepted. 
She was made a lady associate of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1871, 
and her name remained on the roll till her 
death, although she wished to withdraw 
because the society refused Jicr the rights 
of a fellow. Miss Maclagan was an artist 
of ability, altliough her right hand was 
rendered useless by a bone-disease and she 
could only employ her left hand. She 
devised a special metliod for taking rubbings 
from sculptured stones, and exhibited the 
results of her work at the Glasgow lllx- 
hibitions of 1888 and 1901, but she never 
disclosed the secret of her plan. In con- 
sequence of her dispute with the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, she sent all her 
rubbings from stones to the British Museum. 

HtT published writings, all relating to 
prehistoric studies, were : 1. ‘ The Hill Forts, 
Stone Circles, and ot her Structural Remains 
of Ancient Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1875. 
2. ‘ Chips from Old Stones,’ published ijriv- 
atcly, 1881. 3. ‘ What mean these Stones ? 
with Plates of Druidic Stones in Scotland,’ 
Edinburgh, 1894. 4. ‘ A Catalogue Raisc)nri6 
of the British Museum Collection of 
Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured Stones,’ 
Edinburgh, 1895. She contributed papers 
to the Stirling Natural History and 
ArchsDological Society in 1882 and 1893, 
showing rubbings of sculptured stones at 
Islay and Ardchattaii priory, prepared by 
her method. She died at Ravenscroft, 
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Stirling, on 10 ^lay 1901, and was buried in 
Stirling cemetery. , 

[Scotsman, 13 May 1901 ; Sentinel (Stirling), 
14 May 1901 ; Atheniciim, 18 May 1901 ; 
Scots Magazine, 1818 Hew Scott’s Fasti 
K<;cles. Scot. ; notes from JVliss Maclagaii’s 
MS. autobiography, supplied by J. W. Barty, 
LL.D. ; notes from VV. B. Cook, Stirling; 
private information. ) A. H. M. 

MACLAGAN, WILLIAM DALRYMPLK 
(1820-1910), successively bishop of Lich- 
lield and a roll bishop of York, born in 
Edinburgh on 18 June 1820, was fifth son 
of Dr. David Maclagan, ‘ physician to the 
forces,’ who served with distinction as a 
medical officer in the Penisular war, and 
was ])resident of both the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Edinburgh. 
His mother was Jane, daughter of another 
])hysician. Dr. Philip Whiteside, and 
granddaughter of Dr. William Dalrymple 
of A}^* (‘ D’ryin])le mild ’) |q. v.J. His 
ehlest brother. Sir Douglas Maclagan (1812- 
1900), who was knighted in 1880, distin- 
guished himself at Edinburgh in his fatlu'r’s 
I)rofcssion, being president, like Ids father, 
of the two Scottish royal colleges and S('iw- 
ing as professor of medical juris] )rudeneo 
and public health at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity from 1869 to 1896. 

William, after education at the Edinburgh 
High School, attended law classes in the uni- 
versity, and in 1846 became a pupil in the 
office of Messrs. Douglas & Co. As early as 
1843 ho had joined the episcopal church. 
Changing Ids plans, he sailed for India in 
Fob. 1847, and in April landed at Madras, 
where ho joined tho Madras cavalry. Ho 
retired from tho army in Oct. 1849, when^ 
having attained the rank of lieutenant, 
in obedience to urgent medical advice ho 
came home invalided. He drew liis modast 
military pension to the last. In later 
periods of his life there were signs of his 
training as a soldier and of the habit which 
it had engendered of expecting as well as 
yielding obedience to orders. 

in 18t52 he went into residence at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1857 
as a junior optime in tho mathematical 
tripos of the pre\ious year. Among his 
college contemporaries was his lifelong 
friend George Palmer (afterwards canon and 
a successor of his at Newington); out of 
college he was intimate with Montagu Butler 
(the present Master 6f Trinity). To his 
college Maclagan remained warmly attached 
through the rest, of his life. On Trinity 
Sunday 1856 he' was ordained and was 
licensed to the curficy of St. Saviour’s, 


Paddington. From 1 858 he served as curate 
at St. Stephen’s (Avenue Road), Mary- 
lebone, until 1 Jan. 1860, when he bceame 
organising secretary of the London Diocesan 
Church Building Society, in which capadty 
his power of organisation first found scope. 
Shortly before this he h.jd issued a popular 
tract, ‘ Will you be confirmed ? a Word to 
the Young. By a London Curate ’ (1859). 
From 1865 to 1869 ho w.is curate in charge 
at Enfield, whore some of the first parochial 
missions were held during his tenure 
of office. In Sept. 1869 ho was appointed 
by tho lord chancellor. Lord Hatherhiy, to 
the rectory of the large south London ])arish 
of Newington, where he remained till 1875. 
His labours there are commemoi’atod by an 
ciast window in the little mission church 
of St. Gabri(‘l, the building of which had 
at first exjiosed him to many attacks. 
Ahvays a moderate high churchman, 
Maclagan in 1870 and 1872 edited with 
Dr. Weir, vicar of Forty Hill, Ihificld, two 
scries of essays entitled ‘ Tho Clmrch and 
the Age,’ treating of the ‘princij)les and 
position ’ of the Cliureh of England. To 
tho earlicsr series Maclagan contributed an 
essay, ‘ The Church and tho People,’ which 
is distinguished by its candid and cheerful 
tone, but still more by a cliaracteristie 
determination to apply direct and practical 
remedies to the alienation of tho working 
classes from the church and her services. 
In 1873 he visited Romo and Naples 
with Dr. Weir in the interests of his 
health. In 1875 he was transfeiTod to 
the living of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
where his renown as a parish cleroyman 
and as the organiser of parochial reu^ous 
agencies rapi^y rose. In 1876 he deelinod 
I^rd Boaconsfiold’s offer of tho bishopric of 
Calcutta ; but in 1878, after being named 
prebendary of Reculvcrland in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and ehaplain-in-ordiiiary to Queen 
Victoria, he accepted the bishopric of 
Lichfield, vacant by the death of George 
Augustus Selwyn [q. v.]. 

He was enthroned at Lichfield Cathedral 
on 1 1 July 1878. Practical work and efficient 
discharge of pastoral duties distinguished 
his episcopate. Ho brought his clergy 
together in synods and retreats, and directed 
the aid of the laity into various concurrent 
channels. He issued many letters to the 
diocese in the * Lichfield Diocesan Maga- 
zine,’ the most important of them bomg 
a series addressed ‘ Ad Clerum.* A volume 
of ‘ Pastoral Letters and Synodal Charges,’ 
published by him later, in 1892, notably 
illustrates his spirit of moderation and 
g^tle sympathy. In October 1887, at the 
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request of Ar< IibisIiop Benson and in com- 
pany with. Tolni Wordsworth, bishopof Salis- 
bury [q.v. Sn ppl. 1 1], ho at tcndcfi a conference* 
of Old Catholics at Bonn, where he had an 
interview with Dollingor. In 1890 he testi- 
fied in a differe'iit way to his desire for unity 
among Christians by welcenniiig a body of 
nonconformists to his palace and to the 
cathedral service, a proceeding which in 
1895 ho re])cated at Bishopthor])e. So 
late as 1001, in an address on Christian 
Brotlierliood, lie advocated llui mlmission 
of nonconformists to Holy Communion. 

In 1891 Archbishop Magee died after 
but two nionlhs’ tenure of the see of York, 
and Ltird Salisbury otTered the arch- 
bi8lio[)rie to Maclagan. He was confirmed 
at St. Ceoige’s, Hanover Square, and 
was enthroned in the Minster on 15 Sept. 
1891. At N'ork he worked on the same 
lines which he had followed at Lichfield. 
He introduced the same regul^-tions restrict- 
ing the i^ri'acliing of deacons which ho had 
promulgated there; on the other hand, 
ho established guilds of youths inclined 
to ])astoral life. In 1892 he established 
at York a training college for clergy under 
the name of * Scholao Episcopi.’ From 
the s.ame year onwards he sjient much time 
in visiting his clergy, and within three 
years became personally acquainted with 
the 650 parishes of his diocese. He was 
generous in diocesan gifts, more especially 
to the Poor Benefices Fund, which he 
started ; and on two occasions — in 1897 
and in 1906 — ho ofTcrod to surrender 
2O0O^. of his annual income in order to 
facilitate the subdivision of his diocese. 
He discouraged the more advanced usages, 
from the practisors of which hi# chief 
troubles as a bishop proceedied. In 1880 
and 1890 he took part in the hearing at 
Lambeth of the charges against Edward 
King, bishop of Lincoln [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and was in full accordance with both 
Archbishop Benson and his successor, Ai*eh- 
bishop Temple. A protracted ^struggle 
with Sir Edmimd Beok^tt, Lord Grim- 
thorpe [q. v. Suppl. II], vicar-general of his 
province and chancellor of his archdiocese, 
who insisted on the issue of licences to 
guilty divorcees, ended only in 1900 when 
Lord Grimihorpo was succeeded in these 
offices by Sir Alfred Gripps. 

Maclagan waa responsible, with Arch- 
bishop Temple, for the substance if not for 
the form of the * Responsio ’ made in 1896 
to the bull * Apostolicse Curse,’ in which 
Pope Leo Xlll had denied the validity 
of Anglican orders (see Lord Halifax’s^ 
account in F. D. How’s Archbishop 
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MacUigan, ch. xxxiii.). In tlio following 
year, accoajpaniod by \V. .1. BirkU^ek, he 
[mid a private visit to Russia, wliore lie w'as 
cordially received by the authorities of tlio 
Russian Chuivh well as by tlio Tsar 
Nicholas II and tlu^rsaritsa. At the corn- 
nation of Edward VII in 1902 he crowned 
(Jiieen Alexandra, altlioiigh it was deeidcnl 
tliat this function ap])ertained to the Arch- 
bisho)) of York by grace rather than by 
right. In 1906 Maclagan celebrated (Ikj 
eightieth year of his life, ami the fiftielli 
of his ministry, by a special ofTering of 
2tH)0/. for charitable piirfioses. But 
his physical powc'rs — especially those of 
memi>ry — were then declining, and in 
the autumn of 1908, after taking a passive 
part in tlu^ Lambeth Conference and many 
meetings iucidental to the Pan- Anglican 
Congress, ho resigned his ai’chbislioprio 
(thereby setting a precedent). At the 
beginning of 1909 he look up his abode 
at Queen’s Gat(*. Place, London, where, after 
a short illni'ss, he died on 19 Sept. 1910. 
He was buried in Bisli(>})thorpe chiireb- 
yard, in the grave next to that- of his 
lifelong fri(‘nd Canon Kebic. At Lieli field 
a large stone cross, enacted by himself, 
marks the spot which ho had chosen for 
his grave. 

Maclagan’s ])astoral activity has been 
rarely 8uri)ass(d. Although his literary 
style was purt> and (;l(*ar he never attained 
great renown as a preacher. Late in 
life ho prefixed a brief monograph to an 
edition of ‘The Grace of Sacraments* 
(1905) by Alexander’ Knox [q. v.], a fore- 
runner of the Troctarians. In 1855 ho 
published for private ciroulation a 
small volume of sonnets and other 
short poems. But those of his writings 
which will live longest are his hymns.* 
Among them is the beautiful hymn for 
All Saints’ Day (‘ The Saints of God ’), 
two Good Friday hymns, and one for 
St. Luke’s Day (for list see JuLi All’s 
Dictionary of Uymnology (1892), p. 709). 
He also composed the tunes of a number 
of hymns, among them those of the Com- 
munion hymn ‘ Bread of Heaven,* of 
Wesley’s ‘ 0 Thou before the world began,’ 
and of the hymn ‘ Palms of Glory * (for 
festivals of martyrs). Ho wrote some other 
* Ancient and Modem ’ hymijL tunes ; others 
have been published in the * Church 
Monthly,’ a magazine begun in 1888. 

Maclagan was twice married : (1) in 
April 1860 to Sarah Kate (d. July 1862), 
daughter of George Ciapham, by whom 
he had two sons ; and (2) in Nov. 1878 
to Augusta Anne, youngest daughter of 
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William K(.*p})ol Barrin^^toii, sixth Viscount 
Bariington, a lady whose powers of orgaii- 
isat ion well matched his own. She survived 
him with a son and daughter. 

A i)ortraifc was j)aiiUod hy Sir William 
Richmond; aiiollu'r, Tiy the IFon. John 
('oilier, is in the hall of Peterhoiiso, Carii- 
hridge ; a third is t<» he placed in the Mac- 
lagan Memorial Hall, under which name the 
ancient St. William’s College, York (the 
church and convocation house of the ])ro- 
vince), was restored in ItlOl), after the 
archbishop’s resignation. 

\V. D. How’s Life, 1011; The Thnes, 
20 Sept. 1010; The Cuardian, 211 Sept. 1910; 
private information from Mr. F. 1). How and 
other .1 A. W. W. 

MACLAREN, ALEXANDER (182G- 
1910), baidist divine, born in Glasgow on 
11 Feb. 1826, was youngest son of David 
MtiLaren (1780-1850) by his wif<i Mary 
(Wingate). Th(' son always signed his 
name MoLanai, tlioiigh tlu' spelling Maelanai 
is that of all his jiublished works. His 
father, a business man and lay jjastor 
(1 823 -86) of a eongregation of Scottish bap- 
tists, was the pioneer manager (1836-40) 
of the South Australian Company, his family 
remaining in (dasgow ; his name survives 
in the Maelaren wharf at Adelaide, and 
Maelaren Vale. \Vhilc at the Glasgow 
High School, where Robert Raifiy |(p v. 
Suiipl. II] was his schoolfeIlow% Maelaren 
was ba|)tised on 17 May 1840 (McLarkn) 
by James raterson, minister of Hope Street 
baptist (jhapcl. He studied at Glasgow*^ 
University 1838-9 (junior Latin) and 
1839-40 (Greek). In 1842, the family 
having removed to Ltuidon on the return 
of the father (1840), he entered Stepney 
College to study for the b<aptist ministry 
under William Harris Murch, D.D. (1784— 
1859), followed (1844) by Benjamin Davies, 
LL.D. [q. V.], who put Maelaren on the way 
to bo a good Hebraist. At tho Tx)ndon 
University, to which Stejaiey was affiliated, 
he graduated B.A. (Oct. 1845), and took 
a prize (1845) in the ‘first scripture’ 
examination. While at college he w’as 
much influenced by Thomas Biimcy fq. v.], 
who taught him to preach, and by Edwmd 
Miall [q. v.]. He left college (1846) for 
the ministry atJPort.land Chapel, Southamp- 
ton, with a guaranteed stipend of 60/., room 
for three hundred hearers, and a membership 
of twenty. His dress was unclerical and his 
ways unconventional; Spurgeon thought him 
a ‘ dangerous man.^ His preaching, always 
brief, had genius and fire, with great ' 
self-command. His chapel filled. Never 


given to pastoral visitation, he devoted 
much time to Sunday-si hool work and the 
preparation of teachers. At the Southamp- 
ton Atliemeum ho became a j)opular I<*c- 
tnrer, both on literary and on ecclesiastical 
topics. His Southamploii ministry closed 
on 20 Juno 1858, in consequence of a call to 
Manchester. 

On 27 Juno 1858 ho began his ministry 
at Union Chapel (building now o^vned by 
United FVeo Slethodists) in Ox fold Road, 
Manchester. The tnist-decd i‘e(|uiies the 
pastor to bo a baptist and recognises only 
‘ believers’ ba])tism ’ by submersion, but 
opens membership to others; though a 
convinced bajitist, Macl.iren's vicwvs aixmt 
all ‘ritual’ approximated to those of 
Friends. The building soon firovod to be 
inadc{|uato, and tho present Union ('fliapel 
(opened 16 Nov. 1869), and the adjoining 
lecture hall, were eriuted fartln'r down 
Oxford Road at a cost of 22,000/. ; school 
jiremises wxu*o added in 1880. From this 
ehureh proceeded (1872) the People’s 
Institute in Rusholme, and, by way of 
denominational extensiou, two churches in 
Gorton and three missions in poor districts, 
for Maelaren believed in ‘denominational 
walls ’ but not in ‘ tho broken buttles on 
tho top.’ 

Apart/ from liis personal magnetism, 
Maelaren’s pulpit power, which throughout 
his Manchester life plaet'd him above all 
rivalry, is ascribed by his friend Alexander 
Mackcnnal, D.D. [(|. v. Su|)pl. II], to his 
‘ rare exegeticai skill, the ])ower of illu- 
minating his subject by side-lights, and 
focussing all side-lights on his ccuitral 
theme’ (Life of .7. A, Macfndycn, D.D,, 
1891, p. 115), The present Master of 
Pctcrhousc, wdien principal of Owens 
(College, 8j)oke of Maelaren’s ])reaching as 
‘ one of the cliicf literary influences in tluj 
city of Manchester’ (Caiujlk). His ‘ exe- 
gctical skill ’ was based on a minute and 
accurate philology, to which his valuable 
voi*sion of t/lio Psalms bears witness ; he 
maintained tho habit of reading every day, 
in the originals, a chapter of each Testament. 
He was a good German scholar, acquainted 
with the ‘ higher ’ criticism, but he deemed 
the ‘ most precious elomonts in the Psalms ’ 
to be ‘ very slightly affected ’ by ‘ qucsjbions 
of date and authorsliip ’ (preface to 
Psalms, 1893). While deiplining numerous 
invitations to leave Manchester, he preached 
for the Baptist Missionary Society at 
Surrey chapel (1864), for the London 
Missionary Society (same place, 1870), was 
president of the Baptist Union (1876, 
and again 1901), and was president of the 
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Bajitist Woi l'l Congress (l‘.)Or)) in Londtm. I 
In 1877 lu‘ wfis in!ul(} D.l ). Edinburgh ; i 
in 1002, JJt i.D.Manclu'.stcr ; un 2.‘} April 
1907, J).l).(il.isjr„xv. 

In 1805 1 m‘ made a tour in Italy, and 
altJiou^h liis .strictures on tho Roman 
church were severe, he believed that ‘ true 
land devout souls ’ dwelt in tliat com- ; 
inunion. W ith Cardinal Vaufrhan fq. v. | 
vSu|)})l. 11], V !ien bishop of Salford, Maclanm 
was on exci llent terms, as lie was willi 
.lames Frasrr [q. v.], bisliop of iSlanehesRa*, i 
and tlie Anulican clergy generally. In 1881 ' 
reasons of hi-.dth led to his resting for nearly 
a year, Tn 1883 ho visited tho baptist 
churelies of .Vustralia, TIo revisited Italy 
early in 1903. | 

On 28 .June 1903 he ndired from active 
duly, but v\as madii ])a.slor onH^ritns and 
occasionally pn'.'Kilu'd ; an annuity of 200/. 
he declined. He left Manchester for Edin- : 
burgh in June 1909, pre.senting his library I 
to the Baptist College, Manchester. ;\t ' 
4 Whileho\iso Terrace, Etlinbiirgh, he died 
on 5 May 1910 ; a fun(‘ral service was held 
at Union (ii€'i])el on 9 May; the remains, 
aft(*r ereniation, w(Te buried in B?*ooklands 
ceinet(jry near Manchester. ITis portrait, i 
painted in 189G by Sir George Reid, is in * 
tho Manchester Art (Jallcry; a replica by ! 
Sir G(*orge is in the deacons’ vestry at- Union 
Chaj)el. Ih^ married on 27 IMarch 18.50 his 
cousin l\hirion Ann (6. 18 Aug. 1828 ; d, 
21 Dec. 1884), daughter of .fames Maclaren 
[)f Edinburgh ; of their five children, a 
son, Alistc'r Maclaren, and two daughters 
survived him. 

In addition to single sermons and 
addresses he puhli.s}ied : 1. ‘ Tho Student : 
his Work and . . . Preparation,’ 1804, 
12mo. 2. ‘ Sermt)ns preached in Man- 
chester,’ series 1-3, 186.5. 3. ‘ A Spring 

Holiday in Italy,’ 1865. 4. ‘Sermons 

preached in Union Chapel’ [1872], three 
series. 5. ‘ Week-day Evening Addresses 
... in Manchester,’ 1 877. 0. ‘ Tho Union 
Psalter. . . selected’ [1878]. 7. ‘The Life 

of David as reflected in his Psalms,’ 1880. 
8. ‘ Tho Secret of Power, and other Ser- 
mons,’ 1882. 9. ‘A Year’s Ministry,’ 1884; 
2nd series, 1885 (reprinted from tho 
‘Christian Commonwealth’). 10. ‘Christ 
in the Heart,’ 1886. 11. ‘The Epistles 

, t , to ... Colossians and Pliilemon,’ 
1887 (in ‘Expositor’s Bible’). 12. ‘The 
Unchanging Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
2nd edition, 1890. ' 13. ‘The Holy of 
HoHcs,’ 1890 (sermons on John xiv.- 
xvi.). 14. ‘The God of the Amen, and 
other Sermons,’ 1891. 15. * After the 

Besurrcction,’ ^1892 (sermons). J 16. ^Tbe 
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CniKpieriug Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
1892. 17. ‘ Bil>le Class P\ posit ions,’ 1892-4, 
six vols. (covers Gospels and Acts). IS. 

‘ The Wearied Clirist, and otlier Sermons,’ 
1893; 19. ‘Paul’s Prayers, and other 

Sermons,' 1893 (revised). 20. ‘ 'I’hc IWms,’ 
vols. 1 and 2. 1893 ; vol. 3, 1894 (in 
‘ Rxpcjsitor’s Bible,’ with original trans- 
lation). 21. ‘ Clirist’s “ Musts,” and other 
Sermons,’ 1894. 22. ‘ The V^ictor’s Crowns,’ 

1895. 2.3. ‘The Heatitudes,’ 189.5. 24. 

‘ 'rriumphant Certainties, and otluM* Ser- 
mons’ [1897]. 25. ‘Leaves from the 

'Free of Life,’ 1899; 190t». 26. ‘Last 

Sheaves, Sermons,’ I9t)3. 27. ‘ Expositions 

of IIolv Scripture,’ thnw* series, (> vols. in 
each. Tool 10. 28. ‘ Puliut Prayers,’ 1907 

(taken in shorthand). 

Selections from his siuinons were made, 
by ,1. II Martyii in ‘ Pietun'sand Emblems ’ 
[1885]; by George Coates in ‘Creed and 
Comliiet,* 1897 ; in ‘ Music for the SjhiI,’ 
1897 ; and by E. A. Ait kins in ‘A Rosary 
of Christian Graemes,’ 1899.- 

{University of London, GiMieral llogisbT, 
1860; brief sketch from the Erc'enian, 1875; 
.f. C. Carlile, A. Maclaren, tla* Man an«l his 
Message, 1901 (portrait); 1). Wnlliamsoii, 
Life of A. Maelaren, 1910 (5 portraits) ; E. T. 
McLaren, Dr. Mcijareii, of M.ineliest(‘r, 1911 
(si.K portraits) ; Baptist Hand hook, Dll 
(memoir by J. E. KfohertsJ ; portrait); 
information from Mr. W. limes Addison, 
assistant clerk of senate, Glasgow.] 

A. G. 

MACLAREN, IAN (pseudonym). [See 
Watson, John (1851-1907), preacher and 
author.] 

McLaren, JOHN, lord McLaren 
(1831-1910), Scottish judge, born at Edin- 
biirgli on 17 April 1831, was son of Duncan 
.McLaren [q. v.], M.P. for Edinijurgh, by 
his first wife, Gi’ant, daughter of William 
Aitkcn, merchant in Dunbar. Owing 
to <lclicato lu'alth John was unable 
to attend school, and was privately 
educated. He went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, ami joined tJu5 Scots Law Society 
(20 Nov. 1854). On 6 Dec. 1856 ho passed 
t-o tlio Scottish l)ar, and next year bccaims 
a member (18 March 1857) of iho Juridical 
Society, of wliicli ho was librarian (1859- 
1860). His progress at the bar was hindered 
by the slate of Ins health, wliich forced 
him to spend at least one winter abroad. 
In 1869, •however, he was made sheriff of 
chancery, and thereafter gradually acquired 
a considerable practice. 

like his father, 'who was the active 
leader of Scottish radicals and senior M,P, 
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for Edinburgh since 1865, Mcljaron was an author of several legal vorks : 1. ‘ Collec- 
advaiiced liberal, and, though personally | tion of Public Ceneral Statutes jmd Acts 
very i)opular with th(^ bar, incurred the ! of Sederunt relating to Procedure in tli 
hostility of the whig influence which was ' Supreme Courts of Scotland,’ 1861. 2. 

at that time strong in the Parliament ‘ Treatise on the Law of 'rrusts and Trust 
House. iSettlements,’ 1863. 3. Edition of Professor 

After the Gladstone government retired More’s ‘Lectures on the Law of S(H)tland,’ 
in 1874 McLaren j)layed an active part in 1864. 4. ‘ I^aw of Scotland relating to 
re-organising the Scottish libersils, and in Wills,’ 1868; new^edit. 1S{)4, still a leading 
arranging the ‘Midlothian campaign’ of authority. 5. Edition of Professor Bell’s 
1876-80. He moved the vote of thanks to ‘ Ooinmentarios on the J.aw of Scotland,’ 
Gladstone after his first sj)ecch (24 Nov. 1870. lie also studied astronomy and 
1879)» and helped William Patrick Adam mathematics, and various matln^matical 
[c{. v.], the liberal whip, in preparing for papers by him were published by tin; Royal 
the general election of 1880, when he was iSocicty of Edinburgh, oi‘ which he was 
hims(^lf relumed for the Wigton district, several time a vice-president. IL^ was 
On the formation of the Gladstone govern- for some years president of tlu‘ Scottish 
ment (April 1880) he w'as a])pointod loixl Meteorological Society, and a dij(‘ctor of 
advocate, by way of recognition of his the Ben Nevis Observatory. He receiv(‘d 
services to the i>arty, but was defeated on the honorary degree of fiom the 

seeking ni-ednetion by Mark John Stewart universities of Edinburgli (1882), Glasgow 
(afterwards Sir IM. J. Mactaggart Stewart). (1883, along with John BrigJit, who was 
The like ill-fortune ]mrsucd him when he them installed as rector), and AberdcH’u 
stood for Berwiek-on-'l’wccd in July 1880. (1006, at the fo\u*th-cenlcnary celehration 
He remained without a seat till January of that uiuversity), and was an intimates 
1881, when his father retired in his favour, friend of Sir William Thomson (Lord 
and ho was elected for Edinburgh, aftt‘r a Kelvin) fq. v. Suppl. TI], Professor Peter 
contest. MeLareu’s parliamentary career Guthrie Tait [q. v. Suppl. II], and other 
w as cut short against his wish. Sir William men of science. 

Harcourt, then home sccrolary, and he McLaren married in 1868 Ottjlio, daughter 
were on bad tcj’ms, and their difTcrcnces of H. L. Schabo of Glasgow, by whom he 
came to a head in August 1881. The had three sons and three daughters. Ho 
1*esignation of Adam (fiflord. Lord Giflord was survived by one son, Duncan, now 
fq. V.], then ereatc'd a vacancy on the (1012) residing in British Coluhil>ia. Of 
Scottish benc'h. The lord advocate, in his daughters, the eldest, Katharine, 
accordance with the usual practice, rccom- married F. S. Oliver of Clieckendon Court, 
mended to the prime minister an advocate Oxfordshire, author of ‘The Life of Alox- 
for the appointment. Gladstone requested andcr Hamilton,’ and the youngest., Ottilie, 
McLaren to lake tlio post liimself. McLaren wife of William Walltieo, musical composer, 
declined. He had just fought three costly has shown much ability as a sculptor, 
elections within the last eighteen months. There arc three oil portraits of McLaren; 
and wished t«) remain in parliament. But two, by Otto Leydo and John La very 
(Jiadstono under pressure from Harcourt respectively, are in .the possession of his 
was insistent. John Bright, then chancellor W'idow\ The third, by Meg Wright, belongs 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, whoso sister to Iiis half-brother, Sir Charles Benjamin 
(Priscilla) w\as third wife of McLiircn’s Bright Mcl-rfircn, Lord Abercouway. Two 
father, exerted his innuence w'itli Gladstone busts in bronze, b)^ John lliitehinson, R.S. A., 
on Mcl^ron’s behalf, but without avail ; and by Ids daughter, Mrs. Wallace, belong 
and McLai’cn was forced out of tlio House to his widow, 

of Commons into the vacant judgeship. [Scotsman ami The Times, 7 April 1010 ; Roll 

He was succeeded as lord advocate by ol the Faculty of Advocates ; Roll of the 
John Blair Balfour, Lord Kinross, [q. v. Scots Law Society ; Records of the Juridical 
Suppl. II]. On the bench, where his Society; ftoc. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxxi. 
judgments were noted as models of clear part 5, p. 694 ; personal knowledge.] .# 
reasoning and concise statement, McLaren G. W. T. O. 

was eminently sucoessful during a judicial MACLEAN, JAMES MACKENZIE 
career of nearly thirty years, died (1835-1906), joumaliiH) and politidan, was 
at Brighton on 6 April 1910, and was bom on 13 Aug. 1835 at Liberton, near 
buried in the Grange cemetery at Edin- Edinburgh. His father, a native of Uist, 
burgh. an island in the Hebrides, spent some 

While at the bar McLaren was editor and yewtB in Jamaica before settling atLibeitou, 
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where ho die ( 1 in 1 830. His ii\ot lior belonged 
to the Biafrrie family and was of French 
exlriU!lion. James wtis educated first at 
Circus Place school, Edinburgh, then at 
Dr. Bruee's grammar school, Newcastle-on- 
T\iie, wliitluT his mother removed with her 
two hoys on her husband’s death. In 1845, 
after a y(‘;n‘ at the preparatory school at 
Hertforcl, In* entered Christ’s Hospital as 
a foumlationer and became a ‘ Crecian.’ 
The necc'ssity of earning his living com- 
pelled him to forgo his intention of pro- 
cc(‘ding to ( ’ambridge. He wtis for a short 
time imitheniatical tutor at his old school at 
Neweasth*. In 1854 he joined the editorial 
staff of tin; local ‘Newcastle Chronicle,’ 
then a wet'kly paper, and edited it from 
1855 to tlie spring of 1858. On the rccom- 
meridalion of Alexander Russel [q. v.J of 
th(5 ‘ S(!otsman ’ ho subsequently became a 
leiuler- writer for the ‘Manchester Guardian,’ 
and at the close of 1859 Russel’s influence 
procured for him the editorship of the 
‘ Bombay Gazette.’ He h(4d the office for 
more than a year when di/Tercnces with the 
proprietor led him to resign early in 1861. 
Persuaded by friends to remain in Bombay, 
he thereupon started the ‘ Bombay Saturday 
Review,’ 'which, while modelled on its 
London prototype, gave more prominence 
to commercial Affairs. He gathered round 
him many eminent contributors, including 
>Sir Alexander Grant [q* v.], Sir George 
Birdwood, Thomas Chislu)lm Anstey [q. v.J, 
and occasionally even the governor, Sir 
Bart hi Frert; [q. v.J. The advertisement 
revenue wius greatly benefited by the share 
mania (1861--5) arising from the American 
civil war and the consequent expansion of 
tlio Bombay cotton trade. 

Early in 1804 Maclean purchased the 
principal share in the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ 
of which ho resuined 4)he editorship, and 
before long became Ihe solo proprietor. To 
the ‘ Gazette ’ he mainly devoted himself, 
writing largely for it, and discontinuing the 
‘ Bom&iy Saturday Review.’ His candour 
and independence imported new vigour 
into the discussion of public affairs in 
Western India, and while severely criti- 
cising native political aspirati^, he was at 
times equally uncompromising in attack on 
the polio 3 ^ of .government. His vituperative 
style, which extended the circulation of . his 
paper, espcciaUy appealed to young Indians, 
and he set the model of licence which the 
native press in Western India subsequently ' 
adopted (Times of India PrdckmaUon 
Supplement, 4 Nov. 1908). At the same 
time Maclean organised public opinion in 
Bombay to many beneficent ends*"' Sir 


I George Birdwood pronounced him to bo 
; ‘the ablest publicist w'o ever hafl in India ’ 

; (Roy. Soc. of ArUi Journal, 14 .lime 1901). 

I Appointed in 1865 to the bench of 
I justices, which had a general supervision 
of municipal alTairs, Maclean initiated the 
. agitation which resulted in the creation of 
a seini-(*leotivo municipal corporation (1872). 

■ A member of this body for many years, h(^ 

, read as its chairman in 1875 the afldress of 
I welcome to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
: King Edwai’d VII). On the occasion of 
, this royal visit, he compiled an historical 
! .arid descrii)livc ‘Guide to Bombay’ (1875), 
which ranks among the best w'orks of its 
i kind and was re-issued annually till 1902. 

I lie was a fellow of Bombay University. 

I At the close of 1879 Maclean sold the 
j ‘Gazette’ in order to take part in politics 
: at home. An upholder of Lord Beacons- 
; field’s motto, ‘ Imperium et Libertcos,’ ho 
I was an unsuccessful conservative candidate 
j for the Elgin burghs at t he goiuTal election 
; of 1880. For a time he associated him- 
i self with Lord Randolph Ghurchill, and 
: helped to secure his election to th(5 chair- 
: manship of the National Union of Con- 
j servative Associations (F(‘b. 1884). But an 
' estrangement followc^d when it seemed to 
! Maclean that Lord Randolph was seeking 
i to supplant liord Salisbury as party lemlc'.r. 

I A motion which Maclean submitted to tho^ 
council (2 May 1884) with a view to 
storing harmony in the party was carried 
and led Lord Randolph to resign the 
chairmanship and l.o withdraw for the 
time from the political arena (WtNSTOJf 
Churchill’s JAfe, i. chap vii.). 

At the general election of 1885 Maclean 
won for his party the second seat at Oldham, 
and at the election of 1886 ho headed the 
poll. Ijiml Randolph, now leader of the 
house, became reconciled to him, and ho 
seconded the address in October 1886. He 
soon won a reputation as an effective 
speaker; ho also disjjlayed antagonisms to 
his IcadiTs on various quc‘stions. Ho notably 
offended trade unionists and bi-metallists, 
and at the election of 1892 lost his seat at 
Oldham, being at the bottom of the poll. 

In 1882 Maclean had acquired a large 
interest in the ‘ Western Mail,’ Cardiff, to 
which he contributed for many years a 
weekly political letter. He stood for tl^e 
borough at the ^neral election of 1896, 
and, defe^ng SirEdward Japies Reed[q. v. 
Suppl. IIJ, became the first conservative^ 
meml^r for Cardiff after forty years. While 
maintaining his reputation as a parlia- 
ment^ debater, he developed a distrust ^ 
anddisuOko of Mr. Chamberk^, whichruined 
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liis |)iirlijun<‘iit;iry caroiT. He opposed <lio 
conservative f^overninont on many critical 
(piestions, of whicli tlu' cliief ^\erc tlie reten- 
tion of Cliitral, the negotiations leading up to 
the South African war, and th(‘ imposition in 
of countervailing sugar duties in India. 
In the matter of the sugar duties he seconded 
on 15 iJune 180t) a motion of want of con- 
fidence moved by tht^ opposition, and 
owing to the angry int(‘iTUptions on his own 
siile he crossed tlu* floor of the house to 
finisli his speech. The ( JarditT cons<‘rvat ives 
withdrew' their suj)port. He disposed of his 
interest in the ‘\VT‘stern Mail,’ aiid retired 
fnun parliament at the dissolution of 
1000 . 

An ardent free trader, Maclean spoke and 
wrote against tariff reform after its pro- 
mulgation by Mr. (Uiamberlain. In a 
])a))('r read before the Royal iSociety of 
Arts (10 Dec. JOOO), ho emphasised the 
obj(‘Ctions from the Indian point of vi(‘w 
(of. his Imlid'fi Phiee in an Impvnal 
Vnlvrntinn, 1004). He now' wrot(^ for 
liberal journals, such as the ‘Manchester 
duardian’ and the ‘South Wales Daily 
News.’ Some of thes(} contributions were 
revised and collected as ‘ Recollections of 
Westminster and India ’ (Manchester, 1902). 

An original member of the Institute of 
Journalists, lie was ])residenl of the con- 
ference at C'lardifT in 1809, when he depre- 
cated ‘a growing .spirit [in the jiressjof ob- 
sequiousness to personages in high social 
or political po.sit ions’ (Proc, Inst. Journal- 
ists, No. 2 1 , Sept . 1 807). He revisited India 
at the end of 1808, and was received with 
enthusiasm in Bombay. He died at »South- 
borne, Rournemouth, on 23 April 1000, and 
was buried at Chisw ick. 

He married (1) in 1807 Anna Maria 
(d. 1807), daughter of Philip Whitehead, of 
the ‘ Bombiay Cazette ’ ; and (2) on 23 July 
1900 Mr.s. ISarah Kennedy, third daughter 
of Dr. D. Haylc of Harrogate, who sur- 
vives ; there were no children. A pastel 
portrait was executed by his widow'. 

(Maclean’s Recollections, (liiido to Bond)ay, 
ami other w ritings ; (’hurchill, Life of Lord 
Randolph Chnrchill, 1000 ; The Times, and 
Manclicstor Guardian, 24 April 1900 ; Times of 
India, 25 April 1006 ; (yardifT Times, Staly- 
brifigo Standard, and Bombay Gazette Weekly 
Summary, 28 April 1900 ; O'ldhain Chronicle, 
30 April 1906; Lucy’s Diary of Salisbuiy 
Parliament, 1886-92, and of the Unionist 
^Parliament, 1895-1 9CK) ; personal knowledge ; 
private papers, &c., kindly lent by Mrs. 
Maclean.] F. H. B. 

MACLEAR, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1833-1902), theological writer, born at 


Bedford on 3 Feb. 1833, wms the eldo.st son 
of the Rev. ( h'orge I\Ificleai-. M.A., chapliiin 
of Bedford county prison (1832-60), by bis 
wife Isabella Ingle. KdiK.itocl at Bedford 
grammar school, lie obtained a scbolar- 
shi]> at Trinity College, (Cambridge, in 
1852 and bad a distinguished academic 
career. He won the (.‘arus Greek Testa- 
ment prize in 1854 and 1855, and after 
graduating B.A. with a second class in the 
cla.ssical tripos of 1855, be was placed in 
the first class in the theological tripos of 
1856 (its lirst year). He gained tlie Burney 
prize in 18"5. the Hidse.in in 1857, the 
Maitland in 1858 and 1861, and the Norri- 
sian in 1863. All five jiri'ze e.ssa\ s were 
])ublished. His Maitland essay r)f 185S, 
‘ The GJiristian State.snian and our Indian 
Empire ; or tho legitimate sphere of 
government countenance and aid in pro- 
moting (Christianity in India,’ readied a 
second edition. That of 1861, on 
‘ Chrisli.an Missions during the Middle 
Ages,’ w'as rc'cast as ‘ Apostles of Mi'diieval 
' Europe’ (1869), and was the finst of a series 
of important volumes on missionary 
history. iMacNwir pro(?eecled M.A. in 1860, 
B.D. in 1867, and D.D. in 1872. (Ordained 
deacon in 1856 and pru*sl. in 1857, he lu^ld 
I cxmacies at Clopton, Bedfordshire (1856-8), 
land St. Barnabas, Kennington (1858-60); 
was assistant-preacher at (kirzon Chapel, 
Mayfair (1860-5) ; and reader at the Temjile 
(1865-70) ; select preacher at Cambridge 
in 1868, 1880, and 1880, and at Oxford in 
1881-2 ; and Ramsden preacher at Cam- 
bridge in 1800. Ho delivered the Boyle 
loel-nres at Whitehall in 187 9-- 80 ‘ On the 
Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist ’ 
(1883; 4th edit. 1898). 

Meanw'bile Maclear w’as an assistant 
master at King’s College School, London 
(1860-6), and headmaster (1867-80). He 
show’cd great ability as teacher and orga- 
niser, doubled the numbers and greatly 
raised the standing of the school. While 
headmaster he declined an oifer of the see 
of (kdombo in 1875. Eventually he ac- 
cepted ibo post of warden of St. Augus- 
tine’s Missionary College, Canterbury, in 
1880, and lidd it till his death. In this 
capacity ho worked untiringly as preacher, 
lecturer, and adviser on foreign mission 
work. In 1885 he was made an lion, canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. He died at St. 
Augustine’s College, after a long illness, 
on 19 Oct. 1902, and was buried in St. 
Martin’s churchyard, Canterbury. 

Maclear was twice married: (1) on 10 
June 1857 to Christiana Susan, daughter 
of J. Campbell, rector of Eye, Suffolk (she 
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died on 31 May 1871, boing predcoeased 
by an only daughter) ; and (2) on 27 Doo. 
1878 to I'-va, oldest daiiglilor of William 
Henry ])’( dlier Piirooll, vicar of Exmontli ; 
she died on 1 March 1890, leaving three 
sons and ;» daughter. A ]iortrait by Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall, unveiled on 5 Dec. 1902, 
Imngs in tlie hall of the now King's Oollogo 
School at Wimbledon. 

Maclear enjoyed a wide reputation as 
a theological writer. His lucid and well- 
arrang('d text-books, which were long in 
general ii e, include the ‘(Mass Books of 
Old and Xew Testament History’ (1802), 
(lie ‘ (Mass Book of the Catechism ’ (18(i8), 
‘An Introduction to the Articles’ (written 
with the Rev. Wat kin Wynn Williams) 
(180.5; new edit. 1909). To missionary 
history he contributed, liesides the work 
mentioiu'd, ‘ The (kmversion of the West * 
(4 vols. 1878) and ‘ St. Augustine’s, Cant<*r- 
bury: its Rise, Ruin, and Restoration’ 
(1888); and he wrote on missions in the 
‘ IOncyolo])iedia Britannica ’ (9th edit.). 
Maclear also published, with sin'eral devo- 
tional books, ‘An Elementary Introduction 
to the Book of Common Prayer’ (18()8) 
and ‘ Th(^ Baptismal Office and the Order 
of Conti rmat ion’ (1902), in botli of which 
he collaborated with Francis Proctor fq. v. 
Sijppl. 11] ; ho edited portions of the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools ; and contributed 
to Smitli’s Dictionaries of ‘ Christian Anti- 
quities’ and ‘(Christian Biografihy,’ and 
to Cassell’s ‘ Bible Educator.’ ‘ Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology,’ a selection from 
his unpublished manuscripts, was edited 
by the Rev. K. J. E. Boggi.s, D.D., in j 
1904. ■ I 

(Private information ; Lectures on Pastoral , 
Theology, with portrait and Dedication hy i 
Dr. Boggis, 1904 ; King’s Colk^ge School . 
Magazine, Dec. 1902, by Prof. Hales, R(jv. \ 
H. Belcher, and others ; Crockford’s CM<Tical : 
Direetorv ; Cuardian, 22 Oct. 1902, and j 
(Jhiirch ‘ Tim(‘s, 24 Oct. 1902 ; Kentish . 
Observer, 23 Oct. ; The Times, 20, 23 Oct. ; , 
Brit. Mas. Cat.] G. Le Cl. N. , 


the Baltic. Turkish, and CVimean medals, 
with tlu‘ clasp for Sevastopol. He passed 
his examination in didy 1S.“>7. and served 
on board the Cyclops in the Red Sea as 
mate during the outl»reak at Jeddah in 
1858. On 19 May 1 8.^)9 he was ])romoted 
to lieutenant, and .shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Sphinx, in Avhieli he served 
on the China station until 18(52. being pre- 
s(‘nt at .s(*v(‘ral engagements during (he 
second Chinese w.ir. and especially atTaku 
Korts, for whieli h(‘ received the clasp. 
In 186.3 he Avent to the Excellent to (pialify 
as a gunnery li(‘utenant, and in I'Vb. 18(51 
Avas appoinli‘(l to tlu* I'rineess Royal, 
tlagship on the (Mutia station. He nluriu'd 
home in her, and in Oct. 1867 was chosen 
to be first lieutenant of (he Oct avia, frig.ite, 
tlagship of (^ommodon* Heath lse(*. Heath, 
Sir Leocoi.d George, Suppl. \\\ in the 
East Indies. In her he took ])art in the 
Abyssinian camjAaign of 1868, earning the 
medal and his ])romotion to ijommander, 
Avhicli AA'as dated 14 Aug. 1868. 

In 1872 the (Mialkaiger Avas commissioned 
by Sir George Nares, with Maclear as his 
commander, for tlu^ v'^oyngo of scu'entitic 
discovery in Avhich tJio ship went round 
the world. Returning home* in her in 1876, 
Maclear aa jis on 14 August promoted ( 

! captain. In 1879 he succ(‘(‘ded Sir George. 

! Nares in command of the Alert, sloop, and 
remained in her until 1882, conipleting th(' 
survey of thc! Straits of Magcdlan. Krom 
j 1883 lo 1887 ho commanded thc Flying 
Kish on survT*ying service, carrying out, 
other valuabl(3 scientific Avork during thc 
I .same time. On 20 Jiinc 1891 he reached 
tlag rank, and Iavo months later retin*d. 
Tfo Avas promoted to viee.-admir;d on thc 
H'tired list in 1897, and to admiral in 1903. 
After leaving the sea, Maclear assisted in 
the compilation of scvt'ral volumes of th(i 
official sailing directions, especially iliosc 
for the Eastern Arehi])elago (1890 and 1893), 
for till? West Goasts of Ontral America 
find the United States (1896), for Bering 
Sea and Alaska (1898), and Uka ‘Arctic 


MACLEAR, JOHN FIOT LEE Pilot ’ (vol. ii. 1901 and vol. iii. 190.5). He 
PEARSE (1838-1907), admiral, son of Sir was a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Thomas Maelear [q. v.], astronomer royal at aori Royal Metcorolog'cal societies, 
the Gap(; ot Good Hope, was born at Capo He died from heart, failure in an hotel at 
Town on 27 June 1838. He entered tho Niagara on 17 July 1907, and his body was 
navy in Sept. 1851 as a cadet on board brought to England for burial. He married 
thc Castor, frigate, .then bearing tho broad on 4 June 1878 Julia, sixth daughter of 
pennant of Clmstopher Wyvill, commodore Sir John Frederick William Herschcl [q. v.J. 
in command on the Cape station. In her [Xh© Times, 19 July 1907 ; Journal of Roy. 
he saw service during the Kafltf war Geogr. Soo. 1907 ; Proo. Metoorol. SooilOO?; 
of 1851, and afterwards, as a midshipman Sir Charles WyviUe Thomson, The Voyage of the 
of the Algiers, served in the Baltic and in Challenger, 2 vols. 1877 ; W. J. J. Spry, Cruise 
the Black Sea from 1854 to 1866, receiving of H.M,S. Challenger, 1876.] L. 0. C. L, ^ 
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MACLEOD, FIONA (pseurlonyin). [See 
Rhakp, William (1856-1905), man of 
letU^rs.] 

MACLEOD, HENRY DUNNING (1821- 
1902), economist, born at Moray Plaee, I 
Edinburgh, on JU March 1821, was the | 
second son and youngest cliild of Roderick 
Macieod (1780-1853) of Cadboll and Invcr^ 
gordon (Castle, lord-lieutenant of (yroniarty, 
a|id for several years M.l\ suec(‘ssivoly for 
the county of Cromarty, the county of 
Sutherland, and the Inverness burghs. His 
mother was Isabella, daughter of William 
Ounninghame of Laimshaw, Ayrshire. Tie 
was called Dunning after his great-uncle, 
John Dunning, the first Lord Ashburton 
[q. V.]. Ho had one brotilior, Robert 
Bruce iEneas, fifth of Cadboll, and three 
sisters. 

Macieod was educated first at Edinburgh 
Academy, then at f]ton. He matriculated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1839, 
graduated B. A. as senior optinu^ in 1 843, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1803. On 5 May 1843 
ho was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple. He was abroad for the greater 
part of the next two vears, and then read 
as a pu])il in the chambers of Edward 
liullcn, special ])lcader (1846-8), being 
called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1849. His 
subsequent legal career was intermittent. 
He established a certain reputation as a 
mercantile lawyer, joined the midland 
circuit in 1863, and was employed by the 
government from Juno 1868 till March 1870 
in preparing a digest of the law of bills of 
exchange. 

^Macleod’s life was mainly devoted to the 
study of political economy. In 1847, while 
still a law student, he acted as chairman of a 
committee formed in Easter Road, a district 
in which his father was the largest land- 
owner, to devise an improved system of poor 
law relief. A plan drawn up by Macieod 
was adopted with success in Easter Boss, 
and was described in the report issued 
by the Board of Supervision for the Relief 
of the Poor in 1852. It was subsequently 
imitated extensively throughout Scotland. 
Macieod remained for six years in Easter 
Ross supervising its working, and during 
that*time he was also active in advocating 
free trade at the electipns of 1847 and 1852. 

In 1853 Maoleod went to London, 
residing at Kensington for the rest of 
his . life. He had suffered severely from 
bank-iaUures and was often thenceforth 
in straitened circumstances. Soon after 
settling in London ho was engaged in a law 
ease in which he successfully contested the 


claim of Ibo board of tradr to prohibit a 
joint-stock bank, founded imder Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1815, from increasing its 
capital. Macieod expounded the general 
conclusions to which the litigation brought 
him in his first work, ‘TIk^ Tlieory and 
Practice of Banking* (18.)G ; 5th edit. 
1892-3 ; Italian translation). It- was highly 
commended for its independence in Tooke’s 
‘ History of Prices.’ Other works in which 
Macieod combated the views of ortliodox 
economists w^erenow published at frequent 
interViils. From 1800 till 1808 ho act<‘d 
as coach in political economy to selected 
candidates for the Indian civil service. He 
also lectured on banking at. Cambridge in 
1877, at King’s College, London, in 1878, 
at Edinburgh and Abo^een in 1882, and he 
read many papers ^on the subject before 
learned societies. 

Macieod, who agreed in the main with 
Archbishop Whately’s view's, regarded value 
as consisting in exchangeability, not as de 
pendent on utility or cost of production. 
Ho made valuable contributions to tlio his- 
torical side of economic scicnco (Ecm, Jour- 
I wai, Dec. 1902), and was the first w riter to 
I give due prominence to (bo phenomenon 
j of credit and to the exchanges in w^hich it 
plays part (Quarterly Review ^ Oct. 1 901 ). In 
his ‘ Elements of Political Economy ’ (1858 ; 
re-issued in 1872-5 as ‘The Principles of 
Economical Philosophy,* and again in 1881-6 
as ‘ The Elements of Economics ’) bo enriched 
the economic vocabulary with the name 
‘ Gresham’s Law.’ This tonn be first applied 
to the well-known principle of currency 
that * bad money drives out good,’ or that 
‘whore two media come into circulation 
at the same time, the more valuable will 
tend to disappear.’ Macieod erroneously 
assumed that this conclusion was first 
reached by Sir Thomas Gresham [q.v.] when 
seeking to restore the debased coinage of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but it was well 
understood before the sixteenth century. 
Macleod’s term is universally adopted by 
writers on currency. The ‘Dictionary of 
Political Economy (1858), of which only 
one volume appeared, was the attempt of 
one man to do what was afterwards accom- 
plished by Mr. R. H. I. Palgraye with col: 
laborators. ^ ^ 

Maclood’s Yi&m and attainments wore 
not much regarded by orthodox economists 
(cf. Cliffe Lesi^ in Academy vii. 363). 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chairil of political economy at Cambridge 
in 1803, at Edinburgh in 1871, and at Oxford 
in 1888. A somewhat over-confident style 
of controversy told against him.* On the 
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Continent and in America ho was ireatec 
with more respect than at home. He was 
elected a fallow of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical iSoeiety on 25 February 1850, and 
was corresponding member of the Societe 
d’Kconomic* PoUtiquo of Paris and of the 
Royal Academy of J urisprudence and Legis- 
lation, Madrid. 

In 1887 he drew up, at the request of the 
gold and silver commission, a memorandum 
on the relation of money to prices. Ho 
died at Norwootl on 16 July 1902, and was 
buried at West Norwood cemetery. lie 
had been in receipt of a civil list ]^)cn.sion 
of 100/. since 20 Juno 1892. 

Macleod married on IS Aug. 1853 Eliza- 
btith Mackenzie, eldest daughter of Hugh 
•I. ("arneron, sometime jirovost of Dingwall. 
He had throe sons and four daughters. 
Of the sons twd, Roderick Henry and 
Keith William Bruce, have won distinction 
in the Indian and Ceylon civil services 
respectively. One daughter, Mary, is a 
successful writer of books for children. 

Besides the works cited, Miiclcod pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ Elements of Banking,’ 1876. 

2. ‘ Economics for Beginners,’ 1883. 3. ‘ The 
Theory of Credit,’ 1889-91, 2 vols. ; 2nd 
edit. 1893-7 ; re-issued in one volume, 1898. 
4. ‘ Bimctalisni,’ 1894. 5. ‘ History of 

Banking in Great Britain,’ being vol. ii. of 
‘ The History of Banking of All Nations,’ 
1896. 6. ‘ The History of Economics,’ 1896. 
7. ‘ Indian Currency,’ 1 898. 8. ‘ Draft 

Tentative Scheme for Restoring a Gold 
Currency to India,’ privately printed, fol. 
1898. 

[The Times, 18 July 1902 ; Mon at the Bar, 
1885 ; AUibone’s Diet, of Eng. Lit., 1891 ; 
Statement and Testimonials of Hen^ Dunning 
Macleod, Candidate for the Chair of Com- 
mercial and Pol. Econ. and Mercantile Law in 
Univ. of Edinburgh, 1871 ; An address to the 
Board of Electors to t]^ Professorship of 
Pol. Econ. in the Univ. of Oxford, 1888; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1901 ; Economic Journal, Doc. 1902 ; 
Law Lists, 1890; Enoyc. Brit. 11th edit. 
voLs. 12 and 17 ; private information.] 

S. E. F. 

MACLURE, EDWARD CRAIG (1833- 
1906), dean of Manohostor, bom in Upper 
Brook Street, Manchester, on 10 Juno 
1833, was eldest son of John Maclure, 
merchant, by his maixiage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Kcarsley, also a 
merchant. Educated Ht Manchester 
grammar school (1844r-60), ho won a 
Hulmeian scholarship at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and matrictuated there on 28 Jan. 
1852. He graduated B.A in 1866 and 


proceeded M.A. in 1858, being created 
B. I), and D.I). in 1890. Taking holy 
orders, ho was curate of St. John's, 
Ladywood, Birmingham (1857-61), of 
St. Pancras, Ijondon (1861-3), and vicar of 
Habergham Eaves, Burnley (1863-77). In 
tlic public life of Burnley ho took a 
prominent part, becoming chairman of 
the school board. Dr. Fraser, bishop of 
Manchester, appointed him in 1877 to the 
important vicarage of Rochdale, in 1878 
to an honorary canonry of Manchester, 
and in 1881 to the rural deanery of Roch- 
dale. He carried out great irnprov^ements 
at Rochdale parish church, for which he 
raised 10,000/., as wt*ll as on the vicarage 
estate. In 1887 ho acted as bononury secre- 
tary of the church congress at Manchester. 

Designated arclideacon of Manchester in 
1890, ho was before his induction appointed 
dean of Manchester on the death of iJohn 
Oakley [q. v.], being installed on 28 October. 
As dean Maclure won the goodwill of all 
classes by his broad sympatlues, humour and 
love of fa ir play. Tbrouglj his incessant care 
the daily service in the cathedral increased 
in dignity and beauty, and the Sunday 
evening services grow to })o an important 
(dement in the religious life of the city. 
To his energy was due the rearrangornent 
of the boundaries of the old churchyard 
and the building of the western annexe 
and the new vestries and library at the 
north-east corner of the cathedral. 

Maclure largely devoted his abundant 
energy to promoting popular education of 
a religious kind. Ho was elected a member 
of the Manchester school l)oard in 1891, 
and was unanimously appointed chairmim. 
That position he held until the board ms 
abolished, in 1903 by the Education Act 
of the previous year. He was afterwards 
deputy-chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the city council until his death, 
and was also a member of the Salford 
I education committeo. His practical know- 
ledge of the details of the administration of 
education was recognised by government 
by his appointment in 1894 as a member 
of the royal commission on secondary 
education and in 1899 by his being placed' 
on the consultative committee of the board 
of (ducation. From 1895 to 1902 he*wa8 
ohairmon of .the School Board Association 
of England and Wales. He was also princi- 
pal of the Scholfls Episcopi at Manchester 
and a governor of Owens College, Man- 
chester University, of Manohester grammar 
school, of Chetham Hospital, and of Hulme’s 
Trust. He ...was made hon. LL.D. at 
Victoria University, Manchester, in 1902. 
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Maclurn died at Manchester on 8 May 

1900, and was buried at Kersal church, 
near that city. A monumental brass is 
in the chancel of the cathedral, and another 
memorial is in the grammar school. 

He married on 7 May 1803 Mary Anno 
{d. 17 Oct. 1905), daughter of Johnson 
Gedgo of Bury St. Edmunds, and had 
three sons, of whom William Kenneth took 
holy orders, and three daughters. 

His brother, Sjr John William Macluue 
(18.35-1901), horn at Manchester on 22 April 
1835, and educated at Manchester gram- 
mar school, engaged with success in com- 
merce and financial enterjirise. He came 
into prominence as honorary secretary to the 
committee of tho Lancashire cotton relief 
fund, instituted in 1802 for the relief of the 
operatives throw n out of work through the 
stoppage of supplies of cotton during the 
American civil war. Over 1,750,000/. was 
raised for this object, and Macluro received 
a public testimonial. He was an enthusias- 
tic volunteer, becoming major of tho 40th 
Lancasliiro rifles. As chiirclnvarden of Man- 
chester (1881-9G) ho was instrumental in 
collecting large sums of money for a 
thorough restoration of tho cath^ral. A 
strong churchman, ho was in politics a con- 
servative, and was elected in 1886 M.P. for 
tho ^Stretford division of Lancashire, which 
seat ho retained until his death on 28 Jan. 

1901. His cheery temperament made him 
popular in the House of Commons. On 
7 April 1892 he and three other directors 
of the Cambrian railways were admonished 
by the speaker by direction of the house for 
a breach of privilege in dismissing a station- 
master on account of his evidence before 
the committee on the hours of raiUvay 
servants. He w'as created a baronet on 
1 Jan. 1898. There is a tablet to his 
memory in Manchester cathedral. He 
married on 13 Dec. 1859 Eleanor, second 
daughter of Thomas Nettleship of East 
Sheen, Surrey, by whom he had tliree sons 
and four daughters. 

{Manchester Guardian, 9 May 1906 (with 
portrait) ; The Times, 9 May 1906 ; Manchester 
Courier, 14 May 1906 ; Guardian (London), 
30 May 1906 ; C. H. Drant, Distinguished 
Churchmen (with portrait), 1902 ; Crock- 
fordVs Directory, 1906; Ulula, tho Man- 
ohester grammar school magfu^e, 1900, 
p. 69 ; D<^’b Parliamentary Companion, 1900 ; 
Burke's Peerage, 1901 ; Axon's Annals of 
Manchester.] C. W. S. 

McMAHON, CHARLES ALEXANDER 
(1830-1904), general and geologist, bom 
at Highgate on 23 March 1830, was son 


of Captain Alexander Mc.Alahon of Irish 
descent, formerly in the Indian st;rvice, 
by his wife Ann, daughter of Major 
Patrick Mnnsell ( Biitish army). After 
education at a priv'atc school, he obtained a 
commission in the .39th Madras nativ^e in- 
fantry on 4 Keb. 1847, but after eight years' 
service in tliat regiment became a member 
of the Madras staff corps, and was trans- 
ferred in 1856 to the Punjab commission, 
on which he served for thii ty years, hold- 
ing the rank of commissioner for tlic last 
fourteen. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
McMahon, then a lieutenant and assistant 
commissioner of the Sialkot < I {strict, in wliich 
was a cantonment, w^as in full charge owing 
to his superior’s illness. On 9 July 1857 
the native troops rose, and after murdering 
some Europeans, including four of their 
ojffieers, decamped to join tlie rebels. But 
McMahon contrived to Siuid a note to 
General .folin Nicholson [q.v.|. wiio jestored 
order at Sialkot so completely that Me^Tahon 
w'.is able to force the stirivnder of some 
140 refugee rebels. In I86.'i his ability as a 
judge was proved in a civil suit against tho 
government of India which eam(* before him 
as a l^injab commissioner. An intricate 
(question, involving about 1,500,000/., had 
been remit ted by the privy council for trial 
on its merits. McMahon’s flecision (against 
the plaintiff) was upheld on a])[)eal by the 
superior courts of the Punjab and the 
privy council in England. 

While commissioner of Hissar in 1871 
M(;Mahon began to work seriously at 
geology, and six years later published his 
first important paper in the ‘ Records of 
tluj Geological Survey of India’ (vol. x.). 
Tliis and its successors dealt with a group 
of crystalline rocks, some of which, after 
examination with the microscope, he main- 
tained to be eruptive. Subsecpiently, in 
1879, while on a furlough in England, 
with tho rank of lieutenant-colonel, he 
entered himself as a student at tho Royal 
School of Mines. On returning to India he 
investigated its rocks with increased vigour, 
contributing in all twenty-one papers to 
the ‘Recoids,’ 

He retired in 1885 with the rank of 
colonel, becoming major-general in 1888 
and lieutenant-general in 1892. Settling in 
London, he devoted himself to petrological 
studies, taking part in the proceedings of 
kindred societies and publ^hing papers 
in their journals, the total number of 
his contributions to geology being nearly 
fifty. As an investigator he was scrupu- 
lously careful and accurate. In petrolo]^y 
he merits a high place among the pioneers, 
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for ill iS81 ho had iiidojiendontly arrived 
at tlio euiiclusion, wJiioh then found only 
a very few . upporters in Eiyf'land, that, as 
a general rule, the extent of jnetanK)r])]nsni 
aliords an indication of tlio relative age 
of ancient rocks, and in 1884 lie main- 
tained, as is now generally admitted, that 
foliation, in certain crystalline rocks, was 
due to a ll«»vving of the mass while it was 
still viscid or partly crystallised. His 
valuahlo (ollection of rock slices was 
yiresented l>y his widow to Manchester 
University. 

He beeamo a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1878, and was awarded its Lyell 
medal in 1899. Ho was president of the 
(Jeologists’ Association in 1894-5 and of 
tJie geological section at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1902. In 1898 ho 
was elected F.R.S., and a contribution to 
the ‘ Geological Magazine ’ was jmblished 
in No vein her 19011. He died at his London 
house oi» 21 Feb. 1904. 

He was twice married: (I) in 1857 to 
Elizabet h (</. 18GG), daughter of Lieuteiiarit- 
Coloiicl Charles Franklin Head, late 93rd 
highlanders ; of his family by h(!r, two sons, 
the elder being Colonel Sir Arthur Henry 
McMahon, K.C.LE., C.S.I., a distinguished 
oflieer in the Indian army, who is also a 
geologist, and one daughter, are still li\ing; 
(2) in ISG8 to Charlotte Emily, daughter 
of Henry Horling of Stroud Green House, 
Croydon, who, with a son and daughter, 
survived him. 

[Broc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixxv. ; Ceol. Mag. 1904 ; 
Quart. Joum. Gcol. Soc., 1905; private infor- 
mation ; personal knowledge.) T. G. B. 

MACMILLAN, HUGH (1833-1903), 
presbyterian divino and religious writer, 
born at Aberfeldy on 17 Sept. 1833, was 
eldest son in the family of six sons and three 
daughters of Alexander Macmillan, mer- 
chant of Aberfeldy, by his wife Margaret 
Macfarlane. After attending a school in 
his native place and Hill Street Academy, 
Edinburgh, he entered the university of 
Edinburgh, whore he jwent through the 
arts course and also studied medicine. 
Deciding to enter the ministi^ of the Free 
church, he studied at New College, Edin - 1 
burgh, and being licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Brcadalbane in January 18^, 
became minister of the Free church at 
Kirkmichael, Perthshire, in 1869. The 
fine scenery of this parish stimulated his 
love of naUire, to which he gave expression 
in his preaching and writings. In 1861 he 
published ‘Footnotes from the Pago of 
Nature, or First Forms of Vegetation’ 


2ikI edit. 1874, eiititk'd * First Forms of 
Vegetation’), the lirst of many ])opular 
volumes in w hich he brought* stiuly of 
scientific research to illustrate morarancl 
spiritual truths. He was especially well 
verst^tl in botany, fn 1SG4 he accepted 
the pastorate of* Free St. Ptder's ehurch, 
Cdasgow'. 'riiere, while, faithfully discharg- 
ing his pastoral duti(‘H, he continued his 
studies in natural history, wiiicfii he 
siipj)lemeuti‘d by foieigii travel. In 18G7 
there appeared his best-know'ii W'ork, 
‘ Bible Teachings in Nature’ (loth edit. 
1889), in w^hich he enforced the harmony 
subsisting betwecai the natural and the 
I s})iritiial workl. The work was translated 
I into French. German, Italian, Norwegian, 

I and Danish, and at the author’s deatli up- 
I wards of 3(),()00 cojfies had bet^n printed in 
I this country, besides many thousands in 
I America. His next book, ‘Holidays on 
High Lands, or Rambk's ami Incidents 
jin Search of Alpine Plants’ (18G9; 2nd 
edit. 1873), w^as a detailed account of the 
I Alphie plants found in this count ry. 

: There follow'(‘d ‘ The Ministiy of Nature ’ 
(1871 ; 8th edit. 1888) 

On 19 Sept. 1878 ho became minisUn* of 
the Free west church, Gr<‘enoek. Xlierc^ 
ho romained until 1901, when ho retired 
from the active ministry. His labours 
received wide recognition. He was mad(^ 
in 1871 both hon. LL.I). of St. Andrew's 
Unv<‘rsity and a fellow of the Ro 3 'al 
iSociely of Edinburgh, and ho became 
hon. D.D. of the universities of Edinburgh 
(1879) and Glasgow. In 1883 ho was 
elected a fellow of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. 

During his later j'cars he filled practically 
every post of honour and intluenco in the 
Free church. Ho delivered the I’honisoii 
lectures at the Free Chui’ch (Jollego, 
Aberdeen, in 1886 ; the Gunningharii 
lectures at Now College, Edinburgh, in 
1894, his subj(!Ct being the archteology of 
the Bible in the light of recent researches ; 
and the Gunning lectures at Edinburgh 
University in 1897, when ho dealt with 
the relations of science and revelation. In 
the last year ho was moderator of the 
general assembly of the Free church, and in 
that capacity was present at the celebration 
in Ix>naon of the diamond jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, who was a warm admirer of 
his books. 

Devoted to the Highlands and its people, 
Macmillan was the hrst chief of the Clan 
Macmillan Society ( 1892-f). He was a dili- 
gent student of art, and one of his last 
literary undertakings was a monograph 
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on Coorgo Krcclorick Watts, R.A. (‘Temple 
Biographies ’ sories), ijosthumously pub- [ 
lislK^d in 190:}. ! 

Ho diod at his residence in Edinburgl 
on 24 May 1903, and was buried in the 
Dean cemetery. Ho married on 14 June 1850 
Jane, second daughter of William Patisou 
of Williamlield, near Edinburgh. Slio sur- 
vived him with one son and five daughters. 

Besides the works cited, Macmillan 
published the following, chiefly dtialing 
with tlie relations of religion and science, 
and characterised by beauty of thought and 
diction, and bj^dcvdtional fooling : 1. ‘ The 
True Vine, or the Analogiiss of our Lord’s 
Allegory,’ J 871; 5th edit. 1883. 2. ‘The 
Garden and the City, with other Contrasts 
and ParalloLs of Scripture,’ 1872 ; 2nd edit. 
1873. 3. ‘Sun Glints in the Wildcmcs.s,’ 
1872. 4. ‘ The Sabbath of tho Fields, 

being a Sec^uel to Bible Teachings in 
Nature,* 1876; 6th edit. 1889. 5. ‘Our 
Lord’s Throe Uaisings from tho Dead,* 
1876. 6. ‘Two Worlds are Ours,’ 1880; 
4th edit. 1889. 7. ‘ The Marriage in Cana 
of Galileo,’ 1882. 8. ‘The Riviera * (one 
of the best books on tho subject), 1885; 
3rd edit. 1902. 9. ‘ The Olive Leaf,’ 1886. 
10. ‘ Roman Mosaics, or Studies in Romo 
and its Neighbourhood,’ 1888 ; 2nd edit, 
1892, 11. ‘The Gate Beautiful and Other 
Bible Teachings for tho Young,’ 1891. 12. 

‘ My Comfort in Sorrow,’ 1891. 13. * The 
Mystery of Grace and Other Sermons,’ 1893. 
14. ‘The Daisies of Nazareth,’ 1894; 
2nd edit. 1901. 15. ‘ The Clock of Nature,’ 
1896. 16. ‘The Spring of tho Day,’ 

1898. 17. ‘Gleanings in Holy Fields* 
(tho outcome of a visit to Palestine), 1899. 
18. ‘ Tho Com of Heaven,’ 1901. 19. ‘ Tho 
Christmas Rose, and Other Thoughts in 
Verso,* 1901. 20. ‘The Highland Tay 
from Tyndrura^to Dunkold,° 1901. 21. 

‘ Tho Poetry of Plants,’ 1902. The follow- 
ing were posthumously published : ‘ Tho 
^ Touch of God and Other Sernlons ’ 
(‘World’s Pulpit’ series 1903); ‘Rothie- 
murchus,’ a fas^ating account of pic- 
turesque HighlanQ nei^bourhood (1^7) 
and f^The Isles and the Gospel and other 
Bible Studies’ (1007). Macmillan was 
also a voluminous contributor to scicmtific 
and< religious periodicals. 

. [Memoir by George A. Macmillan, prefixed 
to Tho Isles and tho Gospel and other Bible 
Studies, ^1907; Sunday Ma^zine, 1897, 
pu 374; *In Memoriam : Huw Macmillan, 
(printed for use of members of West United 
]^e church, Greenook) ; Scotsman, and 
Glasgow Her^d, 25 May 1903 ; private in- 
formation.] W. F. O. 


M o N A T R , JOHN FREDE RICK 
ADOLPHUS (1828-1910), Indian and colo- 
nial official, born at Bath (ui 23 Oct. 1828, 
w'as eldest son of Major Robert McNair, 
staff officer, London. Af h r ‘education at 
King’s College, London, and at the School 
of Mines, he entered the Madras (royal) 
artillery in 1845, was promo bid captain 
in 1858 and major (retired) in 1870. He 
was employed with his battery in India 
until 1850. In 1853 he ])roceeded to 
tho Straits Settlements and servi'd at 
Malacca and in Labuan. After qualifying 
in tho Hindustani and Malay languages 
he was appointed in 1856 staff officer and 
subsequently adjutant of artillery for tho 
Straits district. After serving during 1857 
as A.D.C. and private sicretary 1o the 
governor, E.'Ar Blundell, lie became ex- 
ecutive engineer and supi?ri!ileiid(‘nt of 
convicts at Singapore. Ho received tho 
ajjproval of tho govcrnor-g<‘neral of India, 
Sir John (afterwards Lt^rd) Lawrence, in 
council on tho completion of tho military 
works at tho latter place, and tho govern- 
ment of Netherlands India thanked him 
for sorvioos in connection with tho inijo- 
duction into Java of the Straits system* of 
prison discipline. 

From 1865 to 1867 McNair was in 
England as deputy governor and in charge 
of public works at Woking prison. In 1867, 
when the administration of tho Straits 
Settlements was transfeiTod from the 
Indian to tho colonial department, ho re- 
turned to Singapore as colonial engineer 
and controller of convicts and member of tho 
legislative council of the colony (14 Feb.). 
Ho was colonial secretary during 1868, a 
member of the executive council from 1869, 
and oolonial engineer and surveyor-general 
from 1873. In Feb. 1881 he was transferred 
to Penang as acting lieutonant-govornor 
and resident councillor of that province. 

I Ho retired on a pension on 10 Aug. 1884. 
McNair meanwhile was officially employed 
on important missions to Siam in 1868, 
1874, 1875, and 1878.' In 1875>6 he was 
.officiating chief Mmmissioner in Perak 
during the distm>anoes in that state, 
and took part in the affair of Kotah 
Lamah on the Pdrak river, for which he 
received the medal and clasp. Ho was 
special commiiwioner to Selangor to inquire 
into piracy, and to Edrak in connection 
with the Pangkor ti-eaty in 1874. McNair 
was made C.M.G. on 24 May 1878. 

After his retirement McNair occupied 
bis time prinoipally in writing. He had 
already issued in 1878 ‘Perak and ^o 
Mi^ys,^ a descriptive account of the 
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Malfiyan jH iiin.^nla, and in ISDO, in collabn- 
ratinii willi W. 1). HaylosM, lie piihlishod 
I I'risi.aiors ilioir own Wardi rs,’ an inicrost- 
ini' acoonni of tlio old Singapore convict 
])rison. lie also lssiuhI (for private circu- 
lation) ‘ Or d Traditions from the Indus,’ 
and wrote many articles for the ‘Asiatic 
Qiiartoi ly * -m Easton topics. 

McNair dicHl at Brij'hton on 17 May 1910, 
and was Imried in the town cemetery, 
lie was twice married; (1) in 1849 to 
Surah des (1 ranges, daughter of tlje Kov. 
J. l’ain(\ M.A. (she died in 190.‘J); and 
(2) to Madalena, daughter of E. Vallence 
of Brighton, and widow of surgeon- major 
G. Williamson, R.A.M.C. Ho had two 
sons and three daughters. 

A portrait in oils, throe-quarter length, 
belongs to liis Second son, Arthur Wynd- 
hain, of the Indian civil service. 

[The Times, 20 May 1910 ; •Colonial Office 
r.ist, 1 !) 10 ; Straits Settlements Civil Service 
List, 1884 ; Colonial Offico Records; infor- 
mation supplied by relatives.] C. A. 

McJJ^ElLL, Sm JOHN CARSTAIRS 
(1831-1904), major-general, bom at Colonsay 
i loiise on 29 March 1831, wiis eldest son in 
a family of four sons of Capt. Alexander 
McNeill (1791-1850) of the islands of Colon- 
say and (Iron say in the Hebrides, by his wife 
Anne Elizabeth, daughter of Jolm Carstairs 
of St rat fold Green, Essex, and Warboys, 
Huntingdonshire. Duncan McNeill, Lord 
Colonsay [i\. v.], the Scottish judge, and Sir 
Jolm McNeill [q. v.], the diplomatist, wore 
his ujiclos. After education at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and at Addiscombe, 
ho entered the army on 9 Dec. 1850 os ensign 
in the 12th Bengal native infantry. He 
was promoted lieutenant on 30 Aug. 1855. 
During the Indian Mutiny, 1857-8, McNeill 
won distinction as aide-de-camp to Sir 
Edward Lugard during the siege and capture 
of Lucknow. He to(^ part in the engage- 
ment at Jaunpur, in the relief of Azimghur, 
and in various operations at Jugdespur, 
and received ni^idal with olaep and 
brevet of major. He became ciwtain on 
31 Aug. 1860 and majoir on 8 Oct 1861, 
and in the latter year, being transient 
to the 107th foot, ho proceeded .to New 
Zealand as aide-de-camp to General Sir 
Duncan Alexander Cameron [q. v* SuppL 1]. 
Ho served there till|J865, engaging in th^ 
Maori war cJf 186^ Ho was present at 
the engagements On the Kati&ra river, 
the Kalroa, Eangii^, the Gate Pah, and 
various other encounters with the^ Maoris. 
During the war he won the Victoria Cross 
for an act of galiai^ry on 30 March 18Cyif 
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when he was llm'atened, while engaged 
in carrying desjnitches, by a force of the 
enemy, and managed to Vllect the oscai)o 
of b*>th himself and a jn-ivate, who was 
in iiuminont peril of-»his life (Loud. duz. 
21 Aug. and 23 Oct. 1863; 19 Fob. and 
14 May 1864, and 12 AprU 1865). McN<‘ill 
also received the medal and the brevoti of 
lieut.-coIonel. 

From 1869 to 1872 McNeill was military 
soci'otary to Sir John Young, l^)rd Lisgar 
h- V.], governor-general of Canada, and 
was on the stall c»£ the Red River expedi- 
tion in Canada under Sir Garnet O^fb^r'Viirds 
Viscount) WoLseloy in 1870. He be-oamo 
colonel on 25 April 1872, and for his ser- 
vices on this expedition he was nominabd 
C.M.G. on 2 Dec. 1876. As chief of the 
staff in the Ashanti war of 1873-4 ho 
showed daring, determination, and a first- 
rate capacity for organisation, and was 
so severely wounded in the wrist at the 
destruction of Essaman that ho had 
eventually to bo sent home. (Land. 
Oaz, 18 Nov. 1873 and 7 and 31 March 
1874). Ho was awarded the modal and was 
made C.B. on 31 March 1874, By (,ilueen 
Victoria’s command ho accompanied Prince 
Leopold (afterwards duke of Albany) to 
Canada, and on his letiirn was ajrpoinfcd 
K.C.M.a on 17 Aug. 1880. In 1882 ho 
was pmmotod major-general, and served 
in the Egyptian campaign on the staff 
of the duke of Connaught (Lfjtid, Oaz. 
2 Nov, 1882). Ho received the medal, 
bronze star, and the 2nd class Medjidio, 
and was nominated K.C.B. on 24 Nov. 
1882. 

In the Soudan campaign of 1885 he com- 
manded the second infantry brigade. On 
20 March he took part in the action at 
Hashin, whore his trooi)s stormed Diliilibat 
hilL On 22 March a force under McN(?iI] 
started from Suakin for Tamai to escort a 
convoy , of oamels with supplies. A halt 
WM ^piide half-way at Tomk, ihd whUo 
a z^ba was being form^, the enemy 
attaclf^ in foroe. After sevm fighting the 
Arabs Were repulsed with loss. Sir Gerald 
Graham y. Suppl. Ij, who had shifted 
out to MeNeill’s assistanoo, soon rptumed 
on hearing that reinforcements w^ not 
required. Graham demeoated the sharp 
criticism to which MoNoiirs conduct was 
subjected on the ground of lack of 
caution (Loud. Oaz. 25 Aug. 18fi|5j. jFor 
his services in the campaign h#%ceivod 
two dam. He retired from the service in 
1890. Inheriting the frunify estates in the 
Hebrides, MoNeul was mam J.P. and D.L. 
for Aigyllshiie in 1874. 
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ICe fiooaino an otiuorry to Queen Victoria 
and A.D.C. to Ceorf^e, duke of Cambridge. 
Ill 1808 ho was ajipointod king at arms 
to lli(‘. Order of tlic Hath, and, on the 
accossion of Edwafd^ Vll, G.O.V.O. on 
2 Feb. 1001. Of foreign oidei-s he hsid the 
tirst class of the Rod Eagle and of the 
order of the Crown of Prussia. His lovo 
of s]M)rt inado him a favourite with tho 
royal family. 

He died unmarried, on 25 May 1904, at 
St. ifatncs’s Palace, London, and was biiiiod 
at Oronsay Priory, Argyllshire. 

* [I'ho Times, 27 and 28 May 1904 ; Burke’s 
Lanied Gentry ; Hart’s and Oihoial Army 
Lists ; Indian Mutiny : Selections from Stam 
Papers in Military; De^rtment, 1857-8, iii;* 
558; Lord Wolseley, Story of a Soldier’s 
Life, 1903, ii. 279 ; R. IL Vetch, life, Letters, 
and Diaries of Lieut. -general Sir Gerald 
Graham, 1901, p. 293; H. K. ,€plvile, History 
of tho Sudan CV^mpaign, 2 para^ 1889.] 

^ H. M. V. 

McQUEEN, Sm JOHN WITHERS 
(1836^1900), major-general, bom in Calcutta 
on 24 Aug. 1836, was the eldest of the three 
sons of John McQueen, chaplain of the 
Kidderpur Orphan Asylum in tliat city. 
McQueen was sent home at an early age 
and educated at Glenalmond Colley, 
Perthshire, under Bishop Charles Words- 
worth [q. V.]. Before he%d completed his 
sovent^nth year ho rckseived a direct 
cadotsb’p in the East India Company's 
military service, and returning to India ho 
was ap])oinied ensign in the 27th Bengal 
native infantry on 4 August 1854. i)n 
the outbreak of the Mutiny of tho 
Bengal army in May 1867 tho 27th 
proved unfaithful, and McQueen, who had 
iHjen promoted lieutenant on 3, June 
in that year, was attached to tw 4th 
l^inji^ rifles, one of tho newly, reused 
frontier regiments, which had been ordered 
by Sir John |^wrenco to proceed to Delhi 
to assist^fiin tne siege of that fortress.^ On 
its way down .country tho 4th turned aside 
to take part iif an attack oii. the Hindustani 
fanatics at Narinji on 21' July 18fl7, and 
reached Didlii on 6 Sept., after a march 
of 1^5 miles, in time to engage in the 
assault*'on the city on the 14th^ and the six 
days’ continuous atreet fighting which en- 
sued. Here McQueen soon earned a name 
for oonapiouous bravery. On 19 Sept., 

I acqpmpaiued by one sepoy, he recon- 
t noitredUp'to the, very gates of the King’s 
(p. Palace, thus enabling that important post 
Fit to be capiur^ with trifling loss (Lobd 
C lasgUoBEETS, Fofty^Qne Tears in India, i. 247). 
formahbsequently McQueen took part in tho 


relief of Lucknow by Sir Colin Cam])bell 
[q. V.], and on 17 Nov. 18.>7 at the capture 
of the Sooundarabiigh, lie tvas severely 
wounded; for his gallant ? \ 011 this oceasion 
ho was recommended (without result) for 
the Victoria Cross. On lb May 1858, after 
eleven mouths’ continuous lighting, the 
4th Punjab rifles marched back to the 
frontier, having lo.st thirteoii out 4)f 
fifteen British officers and upwaixls of 370 
non-commissioned officers and nion. For 
his services in tho Mutiny McQueen was 
twice mentioned in des])atches {Lowl. 
Oaz. 28 July 1858 and 4 Feb. 1859), aiid 
rebeived tho medal with two clasps, besides 
being biiade ^gdjutaut of the regiment. In 
this capacity lie took part in the ex^icdition 
gainst the ^ikbul ^el^azJris on the 
IjanB-WuB^^ntier in ^859 under Sir 
Neville Chamberlain [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
in April 186^0 was promoted second in 
command ot^nys regiment. On 4 Aug. 
1866 he was promoted captain, and on 
10 June 1870 was ^pointed commandant 
of the 5th (now 68tn) Punjab rifles. This 
corps ho commanded in the Jowaki 
expedition under Sir Gharlos Keyes in 
1877-8, being repeatedly mentioned in 
despatches, acquiring a reputation for 
liorsonal geffiaptry, and for marked skill in 
mountain warfare. On tho outbreak of the 
Afghan war in 1878 the 6tli rifles wiis 
attached to the Kuram Valley column 
under tho command of Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Earl) Roberts. Hpre McQueen’s 
Icmg service on the frontier, his know- 
ledge of tht v^ous frontier trilxis and of 
their languages, coupled with his wide 
expb^ience of mountain warfare, proved 
most valuable to the oommander-in-chiof. 
At the forcing of tho Poiwar Kolal on 
2 Dhc. 1878 and again in the o])erations 
round Kabul in December 1880 (Jeneral 
Roberts boro testimony to McQueon’s value 
as a soldier. For services in the 
Afghan war MoQueoh received tlie medal 
with two clasps, the C.B., and a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy ^Lond^ Oaz, 4 Feb. 
1879). 1881 he commanded the 5tli 

Punjab rifles in. the MaJisud Waziri 
ex|)wtion under Brigadier-general T. G. 
Kennedy^ C.B., and in December following 
he was made A.D.C. to Queen Victoria with 
the rank of colonel in the army. In Sept. 
1885 hm- was promolM brigadior-gcneral 
and given, the oommalq of the Hyderaluid 
contingent, and on 15 Oot. 1886 ho was 
transfnred to tho command of the Punjab 
frontier,^fotce. Two years later he com- 
manded the e\]iedition against the Black 
tribes on'»tho Hazara bolder 
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\vi(h tlio ifink of major-general, and at 
(lu* elo,s(i of the campaign was given the 
I’roiuotcd major-general in 1891, 
iMciJiieeii vacated the command of thq 
rmijal) jVontior force and it^turned to 
lOiigland. settling at Bath. Ho was 
advanced to G.C.B. on 22 June 1907, and 
died on 15 August .1909 at Biefimond, 
Surrey, being buried at Wimbledon. In 
addition to his. other honours McQueen 
wore (^.iicon Victoria’s jubilee and King 
Edward's coronation medals. 

lie married in 1872 Charlotte Helen, 
daughter of Major-general Charles Pollard 
of the royal (Bengtu) engineers ; his eldest 
son, Malcolm Stewart, was killed in the 
South Afrioiui wyr in 1900 ; his surviving 
son, LioutenanJ/ J. A. !Mkl(!^een, Is in 
the royal engineers; he ato 
daughters., 

[W. Tl. Pageli Record ol Expeditions 
against the North West B^ontier Tribes^i 
1884 ; Lord Roboits, Forty-One Years in India'; 
.‘{0th edit. 1898 ; The Official History of the 
Second Afghan War, 1908 ; H. B. Hanna, The 
Second Afghan War, 3 vols, 1899-1910; Sir 
J. L. Vaughan, My Service In the Indian 
Army ; 'Pho Times, 16 Aug. 1009.] C. B. il^', 

MACRORIE, WILMAM KENJIBTH 
(1831-1005), bishop^! Maritzbuxg, bom 
at Liverpool on 8 Feb. 1831, was eldest son 
of David Macrorie, a Liverpool physician, 
by his Avife Sara^, daughter of John Barber. 
Admitted to . Winchester in 1844, he 
matriculated at Brasonose College, Ojdord, 
on 2 Feb. 1849. He graduate B.A in 
*1852, and was elected to a senior Hulme 
exhibition at his college in 1854. On 
proce(Hling M.A. in 1855 ho became a 
fellow or assistant-master at St. Peter’s 
College, Radley. Ordained deacon iri the 
same year and priest in 1857, ho was 
successively curate of Deane (1868-60), 
and of Wingates, HLanoashire (1860-1). 
In 1861 A. C. Tait, bishop of London, 
X)resented him to the leotoiy of Wapping, 
and in 1865 Hulipf^s trustees nommatS 
him lo the perpetual ourapy of Aooriugton. 

In January 1868 Rob^ Gtty[q. v.J, 
bishop of Capo Town, offered Maorone the 
bishopric of the ohuroh in J. W. 

Colonsu [q. v.] was still in mtai, having 
declined to recognise his oaMdical de- 
{)osition from the see, which had been m 
nounced in 1863. Since that date Btmop 
Gray luul made unsuocesdhil efforte. to, 
establish, in the .colony, a new'^'^^u 
episcopate. After some hesitation IM^rorie 
acof'pted the post, being the first oolonial 
bishop not appointed by the crown. Sinw 


Colenso enjoyed a li'gal rigid to the title of 
bishop of Natal, Macrorie wiis designated 
bisliop of Maritzburg. The government of 
Ijord Derby disapproved the appuinimoiit, 
and refused to grant ‘the Queen’s mandaito 
for Mocrofio’s consecration in any x)laco 
where the Act of Uniformity was in force. 
Archbishop IjiAiigloy vetoed the ceremony 
in the province oKCanterburyk and the 
Scottish bishops declined to take any jiart 
in the rite. Eventually Bishop Gray him- 
self consecrated Macrorie at* Cape Town 
on 25 Jan. 1869, regardless of a protest 
signad by 129 adherents of Colenso. 

Imrorie’s uBOompromising high cburch- 
manship tended to- prolong the schism in 
the Katol church. He showed zeal and 
pnergy in the perfoimanoo of his duties, 
and owed mucli i^uonoe to the financial 
sufiport of the S.P.G. and the 8.P.C.K., 
which had, been withdrawn from Colenso. 
ButKhis. '|rat of tact alienated moderate 
emh^n, %d his fie^e denunciations of 
Cblenso’s supjportors widened the prevailing 
bnach. Archbishop Benson sought in 
vain to reconcile the contending parties. 
Ai length^in Juno 1883, m the death of 
Colenso, Benson suggest^ to Maorone the 
propriety either of resigning or of accepting 
tj^ see Iff Bloemfontein. But Macrorie 
dmined to ^tertain the * cowardly thought.’ 
Maororie’s Infficultios diministtm on the 
refusal of the archbishop to consecrate 
either George William Cox [q. v. Suppl. ll] 
or William Ayerst fq. v. 8uppl. II], whom 
the Colenso party, on their loader’s death, 
elected to the bishoprio of Natal. At 
len^h Macrorie resigned his see in 1891, 
ao^eing appointed next ^eor to a canon ry 
in xlly "" Cathedral, servea tife diocese as 
assistwt-bishop. He died at the College, 
Ely, oh 24 Sept. 1905, and was buried in 
the cathedral close. In 1863 ho married 
Agnes, youngest daughter of William Watson 
of Soiiut Hfil, Liverpool. In 1876 ho was 
creal^ hon. D.D. of Oxford and D.C.L. oi 
the university of South Africa. 

[The Times, 25 and 29 Sept. 1905; If. 
Paul, History of Modern England, 1005, iii. 185 ; 
Farrer, Life of Bishop Robert Gray, 1876 ; 
Q. W. Cox, Life of J. W. Colenso, 1888, 
vol. ii. I A. T. Wirgman, Hist, of ^English 
Church and People in South Africa, 1805; 
Lifj^pl James Green, Dean of Maritzburg, 

2 vfpL 1009 ; Men and Women of the Time, 
18^ *0. S. W. 

MdTAOOAET, WILLIAM (1836-* 
1910), artist, born on 25 Oct. 1835 at Aros, 
a croft on the edge or Durry Moss in the 
Lag^an of Kintyre, Atgylllsliiio, was third 
sonm the family of fiv^rothers and three 

* H3<*2 
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sisttTfl of Dugiild IVfcTaggiirt, a crofter, Oraham. spent a few weeks’ holiday on the 
by Jiis wife Barbara Brolochan. When Riviera in 1876, and in 18S2 nmde a fort- 
ifw father's croft was absorbed in a night’s trip to the capitals oi central hhiropo 
larger farm, he moved into Campbeltown. ,witJi his friend J. G. OrcJiar of Dundee. 
There William attended the school founded Otherwise ho was never abroa^I. Chosen 
by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- academician of the Royal Scottish Academy 
tian Knowledge in Scotland. After reoeiv- in 1870, ho took for a time a lively interest 
ing a sound elementary education, he in its «airs, exhibiting regularly there until 
became apprentice ^en thirteen in the 1896. At the Royal Academy in London 
drug dispensary of J)r. Buchanan, who ifie Exhibited eleven pictures between 1866 
proved a wise oounsellot and a kind and J1876. In 1878, the year of its founda- 
friend. Juvi^nilo attempts in modolHng and tion, he became vice-president of the Royal 
surreptitious sketches of local characters Scottish Water Colour Society. • 
or portrait drawings of friends early . dis- From about 1870, when McTaggart spent 

played an artistic impulse, but so removed several summers at Tarbert on Loch Fyno, 
was ho from all art influences and effort incidents of sea-faring figured more fre- 
that at first ho thought he hod discovered quently in his work, although landscape and 
portraiture for himself. Dr. Buchanan lent rural fife were not abandoned. Later he 
him books, encouraged his efforts to paint, l>^an to paint the open sea. At Macliri- 
and showed liim portraits by Scottish hanish, Oamoustio, Carradale and Southend 
artists in th(3 houses of well-to-do patients, he produced many splendid pictures of the 
At sixteen McTaggart, despite t^e disoou- sea, sometimes in its iitt^r loneliness, but 
ragenicnt of parents and mon&, went to more often associated with episodes in 
Glasgow, to devote himself to painting, child-play or in the fisher’s perilous calling, 
with an introduction from Buchanan .to Up till 1889 McTaggart continued to 
Daniel -Maonee [q. v.], the portrait painter, paint portraits of men and women, and 
After a short stay in Glasgow he proceeded in the case of a child or a family group 
to l^dinburgh, where, on Maenee’s recom- it became his practice to unify the group 
mondation, ho was admitted (19 April 1862)^ or to give Bignilicance to the action of a 
a pupil at the Trustees* Academy^ Rob^ Bingl<^ figure by fixing upon some simple 
Scott Lauder fq. v.] had just been appointed incTdontr-fishing in*, a Ipghland burn, 
headmaster, and McTaggart ‘ joined the gathering flowers, playing on the shore, or 
talented group of studente which included idling on the sca-braes — thus investing the 
W. Q* Orohardson fq. v. Suppl. II], portrait with the spontaneity and charm of a 
Joliiv Pettio [q. V.], G. P. Chalmers [q. v.], picture. In 1889 McTaggart retired from 
Tom Graham [q. v. Suppl. II], and John Edinburgh to Broomieknowo, a beautifully 
MiVcWliirter [q. v. Suppl. II]. In this situated village about six miles away, 
coterie McTaggart soon took a conspicuous where ho built a largo studio in the garden, 
place, and the ardent friendships which There he lived in comparative isolation, 
lie then formed were lifelong. Supposing devoting liimself to the expression of his 
himself in Edinburgh by portrait-sketch- original views of nature. Ilia later work 
ing, often in chalk, he spent the summer was divided between landscape and tho 
vacations from 1853 to 1866 on similar sea. Figure incident bccanxo less promi- 
work in Dublin. In 1857 ho wont home nent and was more closely knit \rith its 
to Campbeltown, where ho painted genre setting. ^ 

pictures which attracted attention when In later years he rarely left Broomie- 
shown at ^ tho Royal Scottish Academy, knowo except for on annual summer visit 
wher(3 ho first exhibited in 1866. Those to Kintyre. His liberty-loving tempera- 
of tho following year were even more ment ultimately alienated him from the 
successful, and led to his election as Scottish Academy, of which he was latterly 
associate on 9 Nov. 1859. Ho was only a member ih little more than name, 
twenty-four years of age, and was stiu but ho maintained his connection mth 
onrblled as one of Lauder’s pupils. the Royal Scottish Water Colour Society, 

At this time and for some years and, alleys interested in younger con- 

•wards liis subjects were ohieifly drawn from temporaries, he became a vice-president 
^tho cvoryi^y life and scenery of the of the Society of Scottish Artists in 1898. 
'parish, halC-landward and half-seaboard, Save with these two societies, he rarely 
in which ho had been reai^. These were exhibited in his later years. In 1901 
varied occasionally by motives derived from an exhibition of thirty-two of liis more 
Scott ish song or modem poetry. MoToggort recent pictures was orgaiiistnl by Messrs, 
went to Paris in 1860 with Pciiio and Tom Aitkou, Doit & Son in Glasgow, Eclinburgli, 
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and Dundee, and widened liis i*o|)uiatiun 
althougli it tlid not spread beyond /Scot- 
land. 

lie dit‘< I at liis house, Jlean Park, Brooniie- 
kno^\ o, on 2 April 1§10, and was buried in 
, Newinglon cemetery, Edinburgh, tlireedays 
later. J le was married t>\dce : (l)on9Jtmo 
1863 to Mary Brolochan (d. 18^), dinighter 
of Hugh Holmes, builder, Campl^ltown; 
and (2) on 6 April 1886 to Marjory, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Henderson [q.v. SupplJ 
II]. Of the first marriage two sons and two 
daughters survived him, and of the second 
two sons and four daughters. Of several 
good portraits of him probably the best are 
by G. P. Chalmers (about 1870) and by 
liimself (1892), both in the ][)uasession of 
Mrs. Mci\iggart, and by Henry \V. Kerr, 
K.S.A. (1908), in the possession of his oldest 
son. 

McTaggart’s painting gradually gained 
in expr(\ssiveness anditpower. In his later 
work he subordinated tlio minor facta to 
the broiulcr effects of reality, and ex- 
])r(\ssed the inner spirit of nature rather 
tJian its merely visual appearances. This 
tendency revealed itself first in water-colour. 
Soon liis oil pictures also expressed that 
sej.sitivcnoss to the sparkle and flicker of 
light and the brilliance and purity of' 
colour, and tliat apprehension of the 
rhythmical movement and the emotional 
Figiiilicance of nature, which were the 
essential (piulities of his gift. Quite inde- 
pendently McTaggjlrt anticipated the dis- 
coveries regarding Jiglit and^ movement 
connnonly associated with the French im- 
pressionists, but, wliilo ho shared their 
intense interest in the aiJpearancc« of 
reality, he combined with that an im- 
aginative passion and a refined i)ictoriaI 
iiitenticm wliich transformed his work and 
made it art of a high creative order. 

[Privatu iiifurniatioii and personal know- 
ledge ; exhibitioii catalogues; R.8.A. Keports; 
Art Journal, A))ril 1894; Cood AVords, 
Noveinhor 1899; vStudio, July 1909; intro- 
duel ion lo catalogue? of McTaggart exhibition, 
1901 ; not I S to ('ataloguo of Thirty-six Paint- 
ings by William McTaggart, B.8.A., 1907 1 
J. L. Caw, Scottish Paintipg, Past andPresonv 
pt. ii. chap. iv. 1908 ; E. Pinnington, G. P. 
('lialmms and the Art of his Time, 1896; 
Martin Hardic, John Pottle, R.A., 1908; 
Manchester Guardian, 4 April 1910.1 

J. L. 

MACWHIRTER, JOHN (1839-19lf), 
landscape painter, was bom at Slatoford, 
near Edinburgh, on 27 March 1839. His 
father, George MaeWhirter, a descendant 
of an old Ayrshire family, waa a paper 
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iiianufaedurer at Coliiitou, but had achieved 
somedisliiiction as a draughtsman, geologist 
and botanist. His mother, Agnes Laiiig, 
was George MaeAVJiirter's second wife, and 
sister of Major Alexander Gordon Idling 
Lq. V.], the African explorer. Jolm was 
the fourth of six children (two daughters 
and four sons). His sister, Agnes Mae- 
Whirter (1833-1882), wfiSs a still-Ufo painter 
^qf consiaerablo ropute.^^Ho was sent to 
school at Oolintou, but his fatiior dying 
when tho boy was eleven, he was appren- 
ticed at tho ago of tliirteen'^to Oliver & 
Boyd, boolciollers at Edinbuigiil Ho left 
Ids employment after live months and 
entered tho Trustees* Aoiulomy, it^eii con- 
ducted by Robert Scott Lauder |,q. v.]. 
Of his fellow students Wi Ilium McTaggai t 
[q. v. Suppl. II], John Pettie ((p v. 
Sui)pl. I], William Quiller Orchardson 
[q. V. Suppl. IJJ, and Tom Graluim [(p v. 
Suppl. II] became lifelong friends. Apart 
from tho excellent training of his masters, 
MooWhirier devoted himself from the 
first to outdoor sketehing and direct study 
of nature, and mode such rapid progress 
that as early as 1854 one of liis pictures, 
‘Old Cottage at Braid,* was oxhibilod at 
the Royal Scottish Academy. 

• In the next year ho undertook the first 
of what proved to be annual journeys lo 
tho Gmtinent, visiting on this occasion 
some of the old cities of G(u*many, Tyrol, 
and the Salzkammergut-. A picture of Lake 
Gosan, wliieh was a fruit of this journey, 
was bought by tlio Royal Association for 
tho Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 
In tho course of his many travels Mae- 
Whirter visited Italy, Sicily, Switzerland, 
Austria, Turkey, Norway, and the United 
States, over in search of material for Jiis 
busy brush. In 1867 he cxliibited at 
Edinbutgh six pictures of Keane and tho 
Camjiagna and was elected associate of 
tho R<^al Scottish Academy. Two years 
earlier no made liis first a[)pearanco 
at the Royal Academy of London, witJi 
‘ Tho Temple of Vesta.’ This was followed 
in 1868 by ‘Old Edinburgh: Night.* In 
.1869 the artist moved to Jjondon, aiuJ 
romainod there for tho rest of his life. 
In 1879 ho was elected A.R.A. ; in 1882 
ho became hon. R.S.A. ; and in 1893 ho 
was made R.A. In 1901 he published a , 
book on * Landscape Painting in Water- 
Oolours.* Ho died at 1 Abbey Road, Bt. 
John’s Wood, on 28 Jan. 1911, and was 
buri^ at Golder’s ^Grocri. MacWliirt(?r 
married in 1872 Katherine, daughter of 
Prof. Menzies of Edinburgh University. 
He had two suns and two daughters. 
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one of whom married Cliarlcs Sims, Madden was a member of the Numismat ic 
A.K.A. Society of London from Dcc-embor 1858, 

MacjWhirter owed his ])opularity largely its joint-secretary 1860-8, and joint- 
1.0 llic tinge of sentiment which invested editor of its journal, tho' ‘Nujuismatic 
his otherwise fiaturalistic landscapes with a Chroniole,’ from 1861 to 1868. In 1896 ho 
curtain literary signiBoanco, and which is was awarded its silver medal for dis- 
rctlcctcd in the fanciful titles ho gave to tinguished services to numismatics (Ntiiti. 
his landscapes and studies of trees : * The (7^ro?i^l896> proceedings, p. 18). He was 
Lady of tlio Woods* (1876), ‘The Three *a member of the Royal Asiatic {Society from 
(haccs* (1878), ‘The Lord of the Olen* .1877. 

(1880), ‘The Throe Witches’ (1886), *" Madden contributed nearly forty pa])crs 
‘Orahhod Ago and Youth’ (1899), ‘A to the 'Numismatic Chronicle,’ mainly on 
Mien Giant ^(1901). MaeWhirtorisrepre- Jewish and Roman numisTnatJes. Qf ^hief 
seritod at the National Gallery of British value were his paj^ers (1865 and 1867-8) 
Al t by ‘/Jun# in the Austrian Tyrol.’ In on the Roman gold coins acquired by t he 
the. Ruyab Academy diploma galleiy is his British Museum from the famous \Vigan 
‘ Nature’s Archway.’ ^ A Fallen Giant ’ is and Blacas oollcotions and ilic s(‘rics of 
at i.h(3 municipal art gallery, Piciermaritz- articles on the Christian symbols occurring 
l)urg, Natal; ‘Spindrift’ at the Royal on coins of the Constantiniaii period. 
Hollow'ay College; and ‘ Goni^ntinople His chief work, ‘A History of Jewish 
and the Golden Horn’ at the Manchester ‘Coinage* (1864) was republished as ‘'riie 
miinieipal gallery. MaoWhirter is also Coins of the Jews in an enlarged and 
r(‘pii‘soiitcd at the Walker art gallery, revised edition (1881, 4toJ. This exliaus- 
J Liverpool, the Derby corporation art five and fully illustrated treatise remains 
gallery, and the municipal galleries of a standard bwk ; it includes, besides the 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Hull. Jewish ootriaji^ proper, a discussion of 

A portrait of thes artist as a young man all the various notices of money in the 
(1871 )f by John Pettie, R.A., and a later Bible. 

one in .water-colours by Sir Hubert von Madden also published a ‘ Handbook 
Herkomor, R.A., are in the possession of^^of Roman Numismatics’ (1861, 12rno), a 
his family. ^ooWliirter was also painted soijjlpd but somewhat arid niaiiual. Ho 
])y Mr. Wolfram Onslow Ford and by ^piiapJetcd and published tn 1889 iS^th 
Mr. J. Bowie. ^ William Stevenson’s ‘ Dictionary of Roman 

(Fifty Years of Art, part 7 (Virtue A Co.); Coins,’ and contributed articles on Biblical 
Tlio Art of J. MaeWhirter, by M. H. Spiohnann. coins to Kitto’s * Qycloptedia.’ 

(F. Hanfstaengl) ; John MaeWhirter, R.A.jT. /[Numismatic Chronicle, 1905; Proc.Nnmis- 
by W. Macdonald Sinclair, D.D, (Art Journal matio Soo. pp. 27-28; Athomeum, 2 July 
Christmas Annual, 1903) ; MdBtftin Hardio’s 1904 ; information from Mr. 11. A. (b uebi r, 
Life of P(5ttio ; J. L. Caw’s Scottish Painting, F.S.A,] W. W. 

1908 ; private information.] P. 0. K. 

MADDEN, KATHERINE. [See 
MADDEN, FREDEPTO WILLIAM Thurston, Mrs. Katherink Cecil (1875- 
(1839-1904), numismatist, eldest son of Sir 1011), novelist.] 

Frederic Madden [q. v.], keeper of the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, b;jrjSinUv MADDEN, THOMAS MORE (1844- 
Sarali, his wife, wa3 bom at his laser’s 1002), Irish gynaecologist, son of Richard 
oliicial residence in t^ musei^ on, 9 April Robert Madden [q. v.] by bis wif(3 Harriet, 
1839. Entering Merbliant Taylors^ j^hool daughter of Jolm Elmslic, a West Indian 
in April 1846/11© passed to 'St. Paul’s in planter, was bom in 1844«at Havana, ('uba, 
March 1848, and beiim presenticd iii'fl851 lii© father was the British roprescnla- 

Jby Mnce Albert to Charterhouse School,' in th© international commission for tho 
remained there till 1856. In 1859 he be- abolition of the Bave trade. His West 
came an assistant in th© departmwi of Indian ori^ was clearly discernible in his 
antiquities and coins in the British Museum, foatura. Whe^ his father returned to his 
Ho remgnod this post npi 1868, and. in 1874 i^tioe in Dublin, the. son was jkpprcnticed 
bcK^ame secretory and Ubtarian to IMghtoli li^ames William Cusack, a well-known 
College. In 1888 he waaj||!$pQ|nt©dTc]^ there, but threats of consump- 

librarian of the pubUo Ubraty ©I^Brifflhton/ ^ led to a lon^ sojourn abroad. Ho 
resigning tho post in lw2, when his lealth completed his medical education at Mal^a 
began to fail. Ho died at Brighton oh and the University of Montpellier. 
20 June 1904. ^ ^ In 1862 he qui^ed ma lf.R.C.S. (Loudon). 
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Ho tlieii travelled in Africa and Australia. Miis. Git.; Men of tho 'rime, 1899; Medical 
At length ill 1805 lie retunicd to Dublin to Kegiater; Dublin Directories; Krooman’s 
practise, specialising in obstetrics. 1808 dournal, April 1902.] D. .1. 0*T). 

ho became assistant-master of the Rotunda MAITLAND, AGNES CATHERINE 
Lying-in Hospital, and in 1872 physician (1850-1906), principal of Somerville Ool- 
to tho Hospital for Children. He was lege, Oxford, born on 12 April 1860 ’at 
subseipiently appointed master oiL the 12 Gloucester Terraco, Hydo l*ark, was 
National Lying-in Hospital and obratrio sfisond daughter of David Jolui Maitland of 
physician and gynajcologist to the Mater ChipperkyJe, Galloway, by his wife Matilda 
Misericordiic Hospital in 1878. In 1872 Loathes Mortlock. Her father settled as 
he was decorated by the French govern- & merol^int in liverpool when Agnes was 
ment for h^s share in rais^g the lii^ five years old, and was educated at 
Ambulance corps wOiich served in ti^e home there in a prosbyt^iian atmosphere. 
Fraiico-Pnissian war, and was^ soon re- Between 1880 and 1885 she studied 
cognised in the United Kiii^om and cookery at tho Domestic science training 
elsewhere as oiicj of tho foremost gynaeoo- school in LivcriJOoi|rend from 1886 to 1889 
higists. He became F.R.O.S. (Edinburgh) in ^acted as an examiner in cookegpy in olcmon- 
1882. He served as vioe-fir^dent of tho tary schools, and of teachers trained by tho 
British Gynascological Sooifety (1878), as ‘Noithom Union of Schools of Cookery.* 
vice-president of Dublin Obstetrical Soedoty She was soon cognised as an authority 
(1878), as preside in t of obstetric seotidh of on domestic eebnomy. ^ho wrote scvtsral 
Royal Academy of Medicine of Ireland cookery books, of which the most important 
(1886), as honorary president of tho first are * The Rudiments of Cookery : a Manual 
International Congress of Obstetrics and Mot Use in Soiiools and Homes * (35th 
Gyna;cology, held at Brussels in 1892, and thousand, 1910) ; the ‘ Afternoon Tea Book * 
as ])resident of tho obstetric sHotion of the (1887 ; 3rd edit. 1905); ‘What shall wo have 
British "Medical Association. for Breakfast ? * (1889 ; 2nd edit. 1001 ). She 

Ho died at his country house at Tincido, also published between 1875 and 1889 some 
CO. Wicklow, on 14 j^ril 1902. In 1865 educative novels and tales suited to young 
he marricid Mary Josephine, daughter of ghds. 

Thoiiuis McDounoll Calfroy, by whom , he Miss Maitland, who was keenly interested 
Inid three sons and tw'o daughters. in tho higher education of women, left 

Madden was a voluminous writer, cluefty Liverpool in 1889 to succeed Miss Shaw 
oji nicdicfil subjects. Besides articles in Lofevre as principal of Somerville Hall, 
liK^dicai journals and contributions to Oxford. Her experience of public work 
Quain's ‘ JMctionary of Medicine,’ ho pub-v jidd talent for administiuU^ and oi^anisa- 
lished tho following books, several of which Tion proved of value to Somerville, which, 
ran through three editions, and were founaed in 1^9 and incorporated ' os a 
reckoned standard works : 1, * Change of college in 1881, retained the stylo of ‘ Hall * 
Climate* in Chronic Disease,’ 1864 ; 3rd edit, until 1894. During Miss Maitland’s tenure 
1873. 2. * The Spas of Belgium, Germany, of tho principalship th#number of students 
France, and Italy,’ 1867; 3rd edit. 1874. rose from tlurty-Jivo to eighty-six, and tho 
3. ‘ Coritributional Treatment of Chronic buildings woror proportionately extended. 
Uterine Disorders,’ 1878. 4. ‘ Mental and She developed the tutorial systoio with a 
Nervous Disorders PecuUar to Women,’ view . making Somcrvillo a genuine 
1883; 2iid edit. 1884. 5. ‘On Uterine college? Imd no mete hall of residence, 

Tumours,’ 1887. 6. ‘Lectures on Child ahd^^ixged the stodents to take tho 

Culture, Moral, Mental and Physical,’ full course so of to prove their title , 

.3rd edit. 1890. 7. ' * Clinical Gyncsoology,’ tothiidM 

1803. Ho edited ‘The DubliifFtactice of AlthjDap;ilhe was something of an auto- 
Midwifery ’ and ‘ A Manual of Obstetriov crat, she worked in full harmony with her 
and GynoBcologioal Nursifig,’ 1893* h,, staff, won the complete confidcnco of the 

' Miulden wrote accounts of his father and students, and Aiowod faith in democratic 
family in ‘Memorials of R. B. Madden’ princi|des. On her initiative a proportion 
0886) ; ‘ The Memoirs^ (chiefly autobio- of the flttunoil of , the college wes elected by 
graphical) of R. B. Madden’ (1891Vt ^^y 91 ^$^ while th^ 

‘ Genealogioak Historic^, and Tsmuy were apfettered in their choice, Miss 

Records of the O’Maddw of GalwagMid^ ^Maitland vm always anxious that ipme of 
their Descendants ’ (1894). ’■ themselves should bs on the ooutiSil. A 

[Madden’s O’Maddens of Galway, 1894, and atW»g ^hevdX in politics, and a broad-minded ^ 
his Memoirs of R. R. Madden, 1891 ; Brit i cbuichwoman (m spite of her prosbyterian 
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sliti ])ro.sorve(l tlio iiii(lonoiuliia- 
lional iitmospliore of the college. , 

To iMiss Ajaitlaiul the college owes the | 
1 ‘rcctioii of its library, which contains 
15,000 volumes and N\as opened in 1894 
by Mr. »Iohn (afterwaids Viscount) Morloy. 
At Lord Moiiey’s suggestion Jlelon Taylor 
Iq. V. Siii»T)l. 11] presented to Somerville tbo 
li brary of .1 ohn Stuart Ulill, froc of conditions. 

She died afl(T .some two years’ illness, on 
19 Aug. 1900, at 12 Norham Road, Oxford, 
and was buried in Holywell cemetery, 
Oxford. 

A portrait, a chalk drawing in three 
cf)lours, made by William Strang, A.R.A., 
in 1905, is in the library at Somerville 
Oolk'go. A memorial dining-hall, to be 
call(Kl after her, and panelled and furnished 
by the Maitland Memorial Fund, is in course 
of erection. 

Besides the wo^ cited, Miss Maitland 
published : 1. ^ Elsie, a Lowland Sketch,’ 
1875. 2. ‘ Madge Hilton, or left to theius j 
selves,’ 1884 ; 2nd edit. 1890. 3. ‘Bhoda,^ 
a novel, 2 vols. 1886. 4. * Cookery Primer 
for School and Home Use,’ 1888. 6. ‘ Got- 
tago Lectures,’ 1889. 6. * Nellie O’Neil,* 
1889; 2nd edit. 1910. 

[Tlic Times, 20, 23 Aug. 1906, not accurate 
in all details; Who’s Who, 1906; private 
information.] E. L. 

MAITLAND, FREDERIC WILLIAM 
(1850-1906), Downing professor of the laws 
of England, Cambridge, bom on 28 May 
1850 at 53 Guilford Street, London, 
only son in a family of three children of 
John Gorham Maitland by his wife 

Emma, daughter of John Flx)doric Daniell, 
F.R.S. [q. V.]. From his grandfather, 
Samuel Rofloy Maitland [q. v.], he received 
not only a small manorial^cstate at Brook- 
thorpe ill Gloucestershire, 'but also a love 
of liistorical research. His mother died in 
1851, and his father, a scholar and a lin- 
guist, in 1863. Frederic’s youth wal mainly 
jiassc^ in charge of his aunt, C%|Billbtte 
Louisa Daniell. Af^ education ai l^me, 
where German governesses gaveJbim eorl^^ 
command of that lan^age, ana at a pre- 
paratory school at Brighton, he passed in 
1863 to Eton, where E. D. Stone was his 
private tutor. In 1869 ho entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a commoner. Aban- 
doning, in 1870, mathematics for* moral 
and mental lienee, he cime under the in^ 
fiucnco of Henry Sidgwick [q. y* Suppl. I]. 
In 1872 he was elected a scholar and 
\vas brfkekctod senior in moral sdenoos 
tiijios. Ho became Whewell international 
law scholar in 1873. A lluont, caustic, and 


j)crsuasivc speaker, ho ivas sueco.ssiv(‘ly 
secretary and pr(?sidcnt of the (Cambridge' 
Union Society; lie W'as also a good ruiimn’, 
and represented the university in tlie 
three-mile race. He graduated B. A. in 1 87.‘>, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1870, being made 
hon.,^.l). in 1891. 

Maitland joined Lincoln's Inn as a studi'ut 
on 6 June 1872, and was called to tluj bar 
on 17 Nov. 1876, and for the next eight 
years practised as conveyancer and equity 
draftsman, mainly as ' devil ’ for Mr. 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers, a scholar as wx ll 
as a lawyer of repute. AlLliough Maitland 
received at Lincoln’s Inn a thorough 
I training in practical law, his bent was 
for scientific, theoretical, historical laAv. 
His knowlcd^ of German introduced him 
early to Savigily’s ‘ Gesohichtc do^ Romis- 
ohen Bcohts ’ (of which ho began a Irans- 
latlA never completed or published) and 
to the works of Brunner on Anglo-Norman 
law. Through 'IStubbs’s 'Gonstitutioual 
History ’ ho was led to study tho publica- 
tions of the^leoora Commission, and tho 
vast xnateiffls foc^tho original study of 
Engllih law. He soon formed the aim 
of "doing for English law wliat felavigiiy 
had done for Roma^ law, tliat is, t(^ pro- 
duce, after duo investigation and collation 
of the undigested and scattered materials, 
a scientific and philosophical history of 
English law from tho earliest times in all 
its bearings upon tho economic, political, 
constitutional, social and religious life of the 
English iMsople. He rapidly trained liimsclf 
by ms unaided endeavours in palaeography 
and diplomatic. Both training and charac- 
ter, in wliich quick wit and wide sympathies 
wore oombined with singular indepeiHlcnce 
of mind, fitted him admirably for his task. 

In 1884 Maitland was elected to the? 
newly established readership in Englisli 
law in tho university of Cambridge, and 
there lie mainly resided till his death. In 
1888 ho was elected Downing professor of 
English law, and moved to West Lodge, 
his official residence in Downing College. 
His inaugural lecture os professor, ‘ Why 
the History of English Law is not Written,’ 
was a popular exposition of his aims and 
on appeal for follow workers. As professor, 
while he lectured regularly to the students, 
he corresponded with or entertained the 
leading lawyers, jurists, and historians of 
England, Europe, and America. By lecture, 
review, and essay he was always pt‘(?ssing 
_^Upon,^^nglish reisers, and acknowledging 
: his own debt to, the labour of foreign writers, 

I and was always generous in lielp aiul 
encouragement to fellow-workers. 
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Soon ;vl'|( f sottliii^' at JMait- 

land that liis vast design of 

inic'rpretiiiL'^ Kiiglisli law stood in need of 
cu-()|)erati\ . ellort. Ucj consequently suc- 
ceeded in 18S7 in founding the Selden 
Society, ‘to oficourage the study and ad- 
vance tJio Knowled^ of the history of Eng- 
lish law ’ hy ])ublislung needful material, 
^\ith lieadijiiarters in tho Inns of Court in 
London, and under tho direction of the 
legal authorities. In tho twenty years 
intervening between its foundation and 
Maitland's death tho society issued twenty- 
(nio voluiries on the liistory of different 
branches of t he law, edited cither by him- 
self or by editors sdcctcd and suiicivised 
by liiinself. In 1887, too, tho ycaj: of tho 
Society’s foundation, he published his first 
ijiiportant work, ‘ Eracton’e Noto-book * 
(8 vols.). It was an edition of a British 
Museum MS. which ho put forward as the 
actual materials collect^ by Braq|on [q>V«] 
for his great treatise * Do liegibus ot op^ 
suetudinibus Angliai,’ temp. Henry HI, one 
of tho best sources of English^ history and 
law in tho period immediately preceding 
Edward I. In 1887-8 hMolivorod a course 
of lectures at Cambridge on * Tho oonstitu- 
tional history of England ’ from the death of 
I]dwar(l I to Ids oto time (published after 
Ids death). In 1889 he published two most 
important contributions to periodicals : 
‘TJio Materials for English Lc^l Ilisto^* 
in the ‘ ]j*olitical Science Quarterly,’ being 
a thorough luialysis and classification of all 
known available materials for each period 
from Etlielbert to Henry VIII, and ‘The 
Hist(jry of tho Register of Original Writs ’ 
in the ‘ Harvard Law Review,’ an admirable 
illustration of the iirojicr method of dealing 
w'itli one of the most abstruse branches 
of Ills materials — ^thc dcvchjpment of tho 
furms of action at common law. Mean- 
while Maitland was actively engaged on his 
‘ 1 listory of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I,’ a imgfnmn ojma which ho planned 
in consultation and co-operation vdth Sir 
Frederick Follock. The work, published 
in 1895 (2 vols.), bears the names botji of 
Sir Frederick Rollock and Maitland on^tho 
titlc-2)age, but it was substantially carried 
out by Maitland. It was at once univer- 
sally ado])tod as an authoritative textbook 
on this })eriod and a model for other 
periods. In tho same year (1895) he was 
in.'idc literary director of the Sblden Society. 

Maitland next turned lus attention to a 
different theme, tho action and reaction 
of Roman civil law, whether ancient or 
mcdi.Tval, ujx)n English law. jin 1895 
ho traced the sources of tho influlKnces of 
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Roman law upon English law in the (hir- 
iticnih century, hi a volume, ‘ J^racb)n and 
Azo,’ issued by the Seldon Society (viii.). 

Carrying Ids sffidy of the topic down to 
the sixteenth century, Jio confuU'd, to the 
annoyance of Anglican aindogists, tlu* jiarti- 
san theory tliat there was in England 
before the Reformation a system of Anglican 
canon law indcjiendent of the Roman canon 
law. After several essays in periodicals 
through 1896-7 (s(*o CoXUcicil Papers) ho 
published in 1898 his ‘ Roman Canon Law 
in the CJiurch of England,’ fin.ally proving 
that tho })ro-Reformali()n canon law en- 
forced in England was purely Roman, liis 
judgment was accepted, iwen by Hiubhs, 
who was in part respofisihle for tho other 
theory. Ereo 'from all theological bias, 
Maitland regarded tho Ref on nation as a 
national movement of stiiU'smen, using 
royal necessities and refonuers’ enthusiasm 
to deliver England from tho actual oppres- 
sion of Papal canon law and tho prosix*.c- 
tive infliotion of tho mediaeval oivii law. 
Further researches into tho legal effect of 
the Befonnation led to dissertations on 
•The Corporation Sole, the Cniwn as Corpo- 
ration,’ ‘ The General Law of Corporations,’ 
and ‘Trust and Corporation’ — ^a study of 
the growth of ‘ trusts ’ as an elusive but 
effective substitute for the strict legal 
corporation. Maitland’s schcdarly im- 
partiality received conspicuous mognition. 
On Lord Acton’s invitation Iio wrote on 
the •Anglioan Settlement and Scottish 
Reformation’ in the ‘Cambridge Modem 
History ’ (1903). 

Convinced of tho inadequacy of the 
printed texts of the Year Books in old 
legal Anglo-Frcnchy Maitland persuaded 
tho Seldon Society to undertake a now 
edition, selecting tho period of Edward IT, 
with a careful cmlation of all MSS., transla- 
tion, illustrations from the plea rolls, and 
Introductory essays. With the assistance 
of Mg G. J. Turner, Maitland produced 
thtf'^flrst three volumes in 1903-4-5. 
Tho fourth volume was comjdcUid after 
Maitland’s death by Mr. Turner in 1907. 
For his own use Maitland compiled a 
grammar of tho old law-French, and 
published it in the introduction to the first 
volume. 

4t the same time Maitland, apart from 
his ^^^liistorical studios, advocatcrl many 
plans, ^cgal reform^ .such as the simplifica- . 
tion dfEngliflh law by tho abolition of the 
separate law of real property * founded on 
worn-out theories and obsolescent ideas’ 

(‘ The Law of RealPriJipcrty,* 1879 ; ‘Survey 
of a Century,’ 1901, in Coll Papers), and 
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li coflific.il ion of the iOn<rJisli Jaw Herbert Fisher, the last jii<Jge of tlio (!oui t 

so .sijiiplified (‘ The Mttking’’of the Gonnan of Stannai-ics for the Dnchy of Cornwall, 
Civil Code,’ IDOfi, in CoU. Papers). SStrenu- and niece of Julia rrinw j), second wife of 
oils endeavours to improve the law,’ he (Sir) Ijeslic Stephen [q. v.J; he had issue 
wTote, ‘ arfi not hindered but forwarded two daughters, bom in 1887 and 1881). 
by a zealous study of legal history.’ His widow and daughters survive him. 

Maitland found relief from his literary Maitland published f 1. ‘Ideas f)f llie 
n*Mearclie.s in varied recreation. He was Crown for the County of ( doucesier, 1221,’ 
devoted to music. He rowed and walked 1884. 2. ‘Justice and Folice,’ ‘Englisli 
and w as an Alpine mountaineer. In 1881 Citizens ’ series, 1885. 3. ' llracton’s Note- 
lie became secretary of the ‘Sunday book,* 3 vols. 1887. 4. ‘ Seh'ct Ideas of 
Tramps,’ a body of pedestrians organised the Crown, 1200-1225,’ NeJdfui Society, 
by (Sir) Lcjslic Stephen fq. v. Suppl. II], vol. i. 1888. 6. * Select Pleas in Manorial 

with whom ho formed a close friendship. and other Seignorial Courts, Hc‘nry HI 
III 1897 he delivered the Ford lectures and Edward I,’ Sclden {Society, vtiJ. 2, 
at Oxford on ‘ Township and Borough.’ 1889. 6. ‘ Three Rolls of the King’s Court, 
Next year his health, wliich had always 1194-6,’ Pipe Roll Society, vol. 4, 
been delicate, was weakened by pleuri.sy. 1891. 7. ‘The Court Bason’ (jointly 

Theneeforward ho wintered abroail, passing with W. P. '<Baildon), Stilden Society, 
the colder months with his family in the vol. ^ ]L891 . 8. ‘ Records of the Parlia- 
Grand Canary, where with the help of MSS. ment Holden at Westminster, 28 Feb. 
or photographs of MSS. ho steadily pursued 1^05,’ series, 98, 1893. 9. ‘ The 

literary work. His reputation grew rapi^ drfin^ish Law before the Time of 

in his last years at home and abroad. He wwaid 1 ’ (jointly with F. Pollock), 2 vols. 
was made hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1899, 1895; 2nd ^t. 1898. 10. ‘The Mirror of 
as well as IiL.D. of Glasgow, Cracow, and Justio^f (jointly^ with W. J. Whittaker), 
Moscow Universities. Ho was a correspond**; iSddiSi Sooiet^ lit. 7, 1895. 11. ‘Brac- 
ing member of Royal Prussian Academy ton and Azo.'^l^ld^ Society, vol. 8, 1895. 
and Royal Bavarian Academy. In 1901 he ISS ‘ Domesday Book and Beyond^ Three 
deliver^ the Rede lecture at Cambridge. Ei^ys,’ 1897. 13. ^ Township and Borough, 
In 1902 he was chosen an original f^w c| tho Ford Lectures of 1897,’ *1898. 14. 
the Britisly^oa4emy, a bencher of lincolh’s ‘ Roman Cagpn Law m the Church of Eng- 
Inn, and'^alSb an honorary fellow of land, Six assays,’ 1898. " 15. ‘ Political 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On his last Theories of tho Middle Ages, by Dr. 'Otto 
voyaigi|. to tho Grand Canary in Nov. 1906 Gierke,’ translation and introduction, 1900. 
he was attacked by pneumonia, and died 16. ‘ The Charters ^jL the Borough of Cam- 
at Quint’s Hotel, Las Palmas, on 19 Dec. bridge ’ (jointly with Mary Bateson), 1901. 
1906. He is buried in the English cemetery 17. "English Law and the Renaissance,’ 
there. Rede lecture, 1901. 18. ‘Year Books of 

At Cambridge there was founded in 1907 Edward II, vol. i. 1307-9,’ Seldon Society, 

‘ Tho F. W. Maitland Memorial Fund,’ for vol. 17, 1903. 19. ‘ Year Books of Ed- 
the promotion of research and instruction wardll, vol. ii. 1308-9-10,’ Sclden Society, 
in tJio history of law and legal Janpiage vol. 19, 1904. 20. ‘ Year Books of Edward 
and institutions, ^t Oxford, ‘the mait- II, vol. iii, 1309-10,’ Sclden, Society, 
land Library ’ of legal and social IHstozj^ vol, 20, 1905. 24. ‘ Life and Ijottors of 
acquired his own Copy of Domesday J|^k Leslie Stephen,* 1906. 
and other favourite vyolumfic. A Many essays, articles, and reviews from’ 

painted by Miss Boakioe (now Mrs* , 1872 to 1906 were collected by his brothor-iii 
Leopold bVi^) in August 1906 is in thilB law^ A. L. Fisher, and reprinted os ‘ TJio 
possession of the present writti^; it was Collmed Works of Frederic William Mait- 
reproduoed in photogravure in . vol. 22 land* (1911). Other works posthumously 
of the Seldcn Society’s publications ; a published are ‘ Year Books of Edward 11, 
replica painted after Maitland’s dc|^ vol. Iv. 1309-11,’ Seldon Society, vol. 22, 
hangs in the hall of Do'^uiing 1907 (complifted by G. J. Turner, and con- 

posthumous bust, executed in MnsBC^y taining a merogir and photogravure) ; ‘ The 
Mr« S. Nicholson foC/:the H||||h^ CbnstitutionajRHistory of England ’ (being 

Memorial fund, waT^ pixsaented ' tb^ delivered at Cambridge, 1887-8; 

university of Ol^mbTidge, and is placedia e^ted by H. A^ L. Fisher), 1908; and 
the Squire law library. * Equity and the Forms of Action at Common 

Maitland moiried ifii 20. July 1886 Law’ (lectui^s delivered at Cambridge, 
Florence Henrietta, eldest daughter of ^ited l^ A. H.CSiaftor and W. J. Whit- 
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190!). AliiiHaiul also contributed ftlalot rejoined lionl Lvons on tlio latter’s 
to ‘S()cial J<]? I Lrlaiicl,* ‘Dictionary of Politi- appointment to C<mstaiitinoplt\ and fol- 
cal JOcoiiomy. ‘ Eiicyclopaxlia Dritannica,’ lowod him to Paris in ll8()7. In Soptoiuber 
‘ lOnoyc-lojuedia of the Laws of England,’ and 1870, after the battle of Sedan, lio was 
this ‘J )iotioii;iry of National Biography,’ despalchwl by Lord Lyons on an iitlvoiitur- 
and he winie a preface to Smith’s ‘1^ op journey to the German headqu alters 
Jlo])iil>lioa Anglomm,* edited by L. Alston, at Meaux with a letter to Count Bismarck, 
100(). inquiring whether lie would entertain nego- 

I^IS. inonmir by his eldest sister, Mrs. tiations with Jules Eavre for an armistice. 
Key IK 11 (not published); Frederio William Bismavck, who had known him as a boy and 
Mail land, two icjctnros and a bibliography, os Prussian representative in the Di^t had 
by A. L. Sniilh, Oxford, 1908 (the best appro- been on tenns of friendship with his father 
(Million of his work and fullest bibliography); and mother at Frankfort, rcjcoivod Mulct 
Jucdinie Milliam Maitland : a biogra^ieal cordially, but merely gave liim a verbal 
sketijh, with ^irtrait, by H. A. JL Fishor, promise to receive a member of the govern- 
Cain ..•i,l«o l»10. Proceedings of 

Ara.l...n.v I e,a l900,pp. 455-00,^^^^^^ first interview with the Oerman chan- 

eriek j^ollook; Ath('nieum, 5 Jan. 1907,pp. 15- t\ . 

10, and Solicitors Journal, Jan. 1807 ;Qua^rly at lorndn^ was the result. On 

Eeviow (Sir F. Pollock), April 1007 ; English mv^tm^t of Pans by the (.orman 
HUUirical Review (P. Vinogradofl); Law fo^. Moiet ^ompanuid Loiil l.yons, 


Quarterly Review (notioos by foreign jurists) ; who followed tto provisional govorniuout 
Juridieai Review (by D. P. Heatley); Political and’-irfterwards to Bordeaux. 

Science Quarterly (American impression), June Oil the ooncjuflion of pearo in March 1871 


1907 ; Cambridge University Reporter (Report the embaasvl^fetamed to Paris, but during 
of Memorial Meeting], 22 July 1907 ; JPref^ the outbreaK the Commune, when Lord 
to voJ. 22 of 8oldcn Society’s publ^tions, Lyons went to Vitisailks with tho French 
Nov. 1907 ; see also J. H. Round’s Peerage goTerninent. Malot was left in oharcO at 


Nov. 1907 ; see also J. H. Round’s Peera^ 
and Pedigree, i. 146, 1910; Prof. Maitland: 


prerninent, Malot was left in charge at 
'axis from 19 March to 6 June 1871. For 


biographical notice and portrait, Jotirnal ^ Jug zoaloun services during thfiyirying period 
Soc. of Comp. Legisiatjpn, No. 13, 1904; aim he waei^made O.B. Lyons Im Malot ro- 
Maitland s Liib and Ixittors of Leslie Stephen, mained close frimi^ and constant corro- 

B. 1. L. gpondonts till tho former’s death, but they 
.MALET, Sir EDWARD BALDWIN, separated, to their great mutual regret, in 
fourth baronet (1837-1908), diplomatist, August 1871, when Malct became secretary 
born ill tho British logatfon at the .Hague *of legation at Peking. After a year in 
on 10 Oct. 1837, was seoond son of China he was transferred to Athens, find 


Sir Alexander Malet, slbUd baronet thenoo to Romo in August 1876, where 
[q. V.], by his wife Marianne, daughter he remained three years, becoming secretary 
of .John Spalding of the Holme, and step- of embassy when tho mission was raised 
daughter of Henry, first Lord Brougham, to that i^k in 1876. Ho took an active 
Educated at Eton from I860 td 1863, he part in the negotiations for tho renewal of 
entered tho diplomatic service in J,864 %t the treaty of oommeihe of 1863 between 
tho exceptionally early ago of seventeen, Great Britain and Italy and acted in 
being ajijiointed .attach^ to liis father at November 1875 as joint commissioner with 
Frankfort. On 14 April 1866 ho matri- (Sir) Charlw Malcolm Kennedy in c(m- 
ciliated from Corpus Christi dcllcge, feroi« atltome. 

Oxford. But a brief Itay at tho uni- Ixi^pril 1878 he :was transferred to 
veisity scarcely interrupted his progress ^nstantinople. Tho situaiioi^, there was 
ill diplomacy. Transferred from Fran|fort dritical. The treaty of mefano had 
to Brussels ni 1868, i^e was apppintedfaid been Bigfrtd on 3 March 1878. Russia 
attache at J'aranfi, Argentina, in August had agreed to submit the treaty to a 
iKitiCk 4-V.a AvamTnA. 'KtimnMLn AnnorrARfl. reftervinir lhe>-‘riorht of 


Transferred from Franf 


1860, after passing tho necessary exanu 
tion. Ho was transferred to Rio de Jan< 
in 1801, and thence to Washington 
1862, where he served three re 
under Richard Biokqfton Pemell, L( 
Lyons ((p v.]. During the various di 


European congress, reserving the -’right of 
accepting^ or refusing disoussion on any ^ 
question. The British;, government de- 
all tha provisions of the 

The^^^^i^an anuK was 


Lyons ((p v.j. Dunng the vanous diffl- opnsxdefatioiu Xho Aussian ann% was 
erdt diseiissions which followed the encamps outside Oonstantinc^le, while tho 
American civil Malet was one of the Brit^ fieet was i^the Sea of Marmora, 
most iniKted members of Lord Lyons’s Ovdiigtotheba^imihof Sir Austen Henry 
staff. After four months iillisbon is 1866 jLayard [q. v. Si%>l. 1], the British ambas- 
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sjulor, M.'ilcl received the provisional rank 
of minister ])leiiipulentiary in ease of the 
ahsenco of tlio ambassador. Malet rendered 
Layard sul)stantial assistance until Ft'bniary 
187tb when the ambassador was ooin polled 
to take U*avo of absence, and Malet, 
assimitid charj^e, was largely instruTuentW 
in ])rocuring tlie aceeptanco by the Turkish 
government of various arrangements neces- 
sitated by tlie provisions of the treaty of 
llerlin — among others those for the occupa- 
tit)n of fJosnia by Austria-Hungary and 
the policing of Eastern Roumclia after the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops. His 
straightforwanl but considerate demeanour 
gained the confidence of the sultan, Abdul 
Hamid 11, who, several years later, on the 
occurrence of a vjicancy in the embassy, 
expressed a hope that Malet, would leave 
the embassy at Berlin for Goxiistantinople. 

In October 1879 he was ap^inted British 
agent and consul-general ib Egypt. TIdfee 
months before Tewiik Pasha hi^ succeeded 
as Kliodivo on the abdication of his father 
Ismail. Malet was at once occupied with 
negotiation for financial and administrative 
refonn which IsmaiFs reckless extravagance 
and mismaua|;cment made imperative. 
There followed in 1881 the native imrcst and 
revolt of the Egyptian army under Arabi, 
Toulba, and All Fehmju Malet, who was 
mode K.C.B. in October 1881, was in sym- 
pathy with the movement for constitutional 
government, and sought means of recon- 
ciling it with due obsorvance of financial 
obligations. But as the disturbances grew 
more acute ho deemed intervention neces- 
sary, and recommended Turkish inter- 
vention under European control, or, failing 
that, intervention by Great Britcdn and 
France jointly, or by one of them alone. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion and the 
native attacks on Europeans, Malet, under 
instructions from his government, followed 
the reprosentativos of the other European 
powers to Alexandria, but, deoliniim the 
o/Tor of accommodation on boam the 
British admiral's fiagship, took up hk. 
residence iff an hotel in the centre of the 
town, and endeavoured to rostore confidence 
among the European community and pro- 
moted measures of protection. In the 
' midst of this work ho was struck down by 
sudden illness — ^whether due to naturm 
causes or to poison seems doulhtful— and 
after remaining on board H.M.9^^|^lioon 
for some days in a critical condition rotumod 
to England. Meanwhile the British govern- 
ment undertook to snjxiuo the rebeUion 
single-handed. Malet rraujuod his place in 
Egypt on 10 August, as so^n os his health 


ponuillofl, ai\d after tin* defeat of Arabi’s 
forces l>y Sir (farnct A\'olseIey's army at 
the batlio of Tel-cl-Kebir (l.‘{ »Sopt. JS82) 
he accoiupaiiied the Khedive on his re- 
entry into iiis capital. In iiio angry 
controversy over ilie fale of Arabi and his 
leading associates Male! deproeated cai)i1al 
punishment, find after 11 lo cxcTciso of eon- 
siderable pressure on tlie l^gyptian govi‘rn- 
ment, the sentence of death which was pro- 
nounced on the ringleaders was commutc^d 
to one of jicrpetual banishment to Ceylon. 
These discussions and the task of recon- 
stituting the complicated machinery of 
government in l^gypt were over- taxing 
Malet’tf weakened liealth, and Lord Dufl’erin 
[q. V. Suppl. II], then ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was sent to Egypt (Novemhor 
1882) on a special mission. Lord Granville, 
referring to this apjxiintineiit in tlie House 
of Lor^ (15 Feb. 1883), said: *If any 
man ever deserved the confidence of his 
country, Sir E. Malet dcjservcs it in con- 
sideration of the way in which he conducted 
the affairs of Egypt in times of extra- 
ordinafy difficulty. But we iJiought it 
would not be fair to centre in one man 
constructive as well as diplomatic duties.’ 
Malet aided Ijord Dufferin in drawing up 
a Bohemo of reorganisation, and after 
Lord DulTorin’s departure shperintended 
the development or the scheme, helped 
actively and courageously to cope with an 
epidemic of cholera in July 1883, and left 
amidst general exiirossions of affection and 
regret on promotion to bo British envoy 
at Brussels in'Sopteraber following. In a 
speech delivered at a farewell liiiieheou 
given to liim by the British community at 
Cairo, he strongly emphasised his feeling 
that the great need for Egyi>t was a well- 
ordered^ system of justice. After a year 
in Belgium ho became British ambassfulor 
at Bei'lin on the death of Lord Amptlull 
[q. V.] in August 1884. There he served 
eleven "" years. ' Among various thorny 
questions with which ho litul to deal 
were tlioso of the rival British and Ger- 
man claims in East and West Africa, 
the bottlomcnt of tho^ international agree- 
mcnto ' affecting tlie navigation of the Niger 
and Congo rivers, the recognition of the 
Col^o Free State, and the complications 
^hich had arisen in the Samoa Archipelago. 
Ho took part as British plenipotentiary in 
conferences held at Berlin on these questions 
il!ill884 and 1885. He hod boon sworn a privy 
councillor in 1885, and became G.G.M.G. 
in the same year and O.O.B. in 1886. He 
resigned on grounds of iil-health in 1895, 
when the Gemian court and govermuent 
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cxprosscd roL^rcts 'which amoiintod almost 
to roproacln s and tcstilicd to liis j^roat 
popularity. SiilKS(;((uoiilly J^ord Salisbury 
apj)oiiit(‘d one of Mkj .British inombors 
of the iiitcriiatioiial court of arbitration, 
ostahlislicid ut tlio Hague under the con- 
ventif)!! of 2'J July 1899. He succeeded to 
the baronelcy on the death of his elder 
brother, Henry Charles Eden, without male 
issue, on ll! Jan. 1904. During his remain- 
ing years Ikj suffered from constant attacks 
of asthma., and lie died af^Chorley Wood, 
1 [er tf oT ( Ish ire, on 29 J u ne 1 908. He married 
in March 1885 Lady Ermyntnide Sack- 
ville Russell, daughter of Francis Charles 
Hastings, ninth duko of Redford, but had 
no cliiidrcn. A portrait in oils, painted 
by Sir William Richmond at the embassy 
at Berlin, is in the possession of Lady 
Ermyntrudo Malet. A cartoon portrait 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair* in 
1884. 

Malot published ift 1901 a book entitled 
‘ Shifting Scones,’ -^in which he <|fave an 
interesting but somewhat disjointed account 
of various episodes in his diplomatic Career. 
Ho left an unfinished memoir of his 
service in Eg^t, which was supplemented 
by extracts from his correspondence and 
printed in 1909 for private circulation. * 

[Malot’s own accounts of his oxperionoos ; 
The Times, .30 June 1908 ; Foreign Office List, 
1909, p. 403 ; Fajxjrs laid before Parliament ; 
Cambridge Modern History, xii. 436; Lord 
Cromer, Modern Egypt, 2 vola. 1008.] S. 

MALONE, SYLVESTER (1822-1906), 
Irish ecclesiastical historian, born in the 
parish of Kilmally, Co. Clare, in 1822, was 
st)ri of Jeremiah Malone by his wife Maiy , 
Slatteiy. Having discovered his vocation, 
he was educated for the priesthood and was 
ordained in 1854. His first curacy was at 
Cooraclaro in his native county, but after 
a year and a half he was successively trans- 
fern d to Kilkeo, whore he remained fourteen 
years, and to Newmarkot-on-Forgus. In 
1875 ho boeamo parish priest of Sixmilc- 
bridge, and in 1889 of Clare Castle. Finally, 
in 1892 he was ap^inted to Kilrush as 
vicar-general, and there ho remained for 
the rest of Iris life. Ho was raised soon 
after to tho dignities of canon and aiuh- 
doaoon. 

Malone, who cherished strong nationalisli 
sympatliics, was always devoti^ to study 
and was well versed in th# Irish language. 
Hu made valuable researches into the 
hist ory of tlie catholic church in lrelaiid» and 
among Irish critics his ‘ Church History of 
Ireland froifi the Invasion of the English 


1880) takes standard rank. 

I He AViiH keoidy inferest<*d in Hie muvernont 
I for the preservation of tho Irish laiiginxgo, 
and was a member of the various societies 
started to achieve that object. To tl\c 
Society for the Preservation of Hus Irisli 
Language he bequeathed 100/. for tlie best 
essays in Irish on ‘ Irish l*roso ’ and ‘ Irish 
Poetry.* Dr. Douglas Hyde and the Rev. 
P. S. Dinncen, both well known in tlie 
Gaelic movement, were tlio successful can- 
didates. Malone died at ICilrusli on 21 May 
1906. 

Besides tho work named. Malone pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ Tenant Wrong illustrated in 
a Nutshell; or a History of Kilkeo in 
Relation to Landlordism during the last 
Seven Years, in a Letter addressed to tho 
Bt. Hon.W. E. Gladstone,’ Dublin, 1867. 
2. ^Ghapli^ towards a Life of St. Patrick,’ 
Dublin, 1892, 12mo. 3. ‘Adrian IV and 

Dublin, 1809, 16mo. 4. ‘The 

life oi St. Flannan of Eillaloe;’ Dublin, 
1902. 5. ‘Irish Schools and their Mana- 
gers,’ 1904.' 

[Freeman’s Journal, 22 May 1900 ; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by the Very Rev. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D. ; Irish Gatholio Directories ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] D. J. O’D. 

MANLEY, yfJLLUM GEORQIE 
NKMOLAS (1831-1901), surgeon-general, 
bom at Dublin in 1831, was second son 
of the Rev. William Nicholas Manley, his 
mother being a daughter of Dr. Brown, a 
surgeon in the army. He was odueated at 
tho Blaokheath proprietary school and 
was admitted M.R.C.S.England in 1851. 
Ho joined tho a!tmy modioal stafft in 
Maroh 1855 and was attached to the royal 
artillery, with which he served in tho 
Crimea from 11 Juno 1866. Ho was prosont 
at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, and was 
granted ’ the medal with clasp and ^tho 
Turkish medal. He remained attaoh(;d 
to tho royal artilleiy throughout tho Now 
Zealand war, 1863-6, in the course of 
which he won tho Victoria Cross. Ha'ving 
volunteered to accompany tho storming 
party in the assault on the Pah near 
^uxanga, on 29 April 1864, ho attended 
OemmemMier Hay, R.N., when^that officer 
was oairied away mor^y wounded, and 
tto ^untmed to return in order to see 
If he ^>oul# find any more wounded. 
Manley was also present under tbe 
command of Sir Trevor Chute at tho 
assault and capiare of the Okotiikrm, 
j^tahi, Otapawa, and Wuikohou Palis, 
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in 1109 to the Beginning of the R(*forination 
in 15.32’ (1807; 2n<l edit. 2 vols. Dublin, 
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and for his services ho was again men 
iionod in despatches and promoU?d to the 
rank of staff surgeon. J^'or rescuing from 
firowiiing a*guniicr of the royal artillery 
who had fallen overboard in tho Waitotara 
river, h(' rcceivcjd the bronze medal of the 
Royal Iluiiiano Society. 

When the Franco-JPrussian war broke 
out in 1870, Manley was placed in charge 
of the B divisi(m of the British ambulance 
corj)s, wliich was attached to the 22nd 
division of the Prussian army. He was 
present at several engagements, and-,aiter< 
wards received the German steel war medal 
and the Bavarian order of merit. William 1, 
t he German Kmperor, at the request of the 
Crown PiJnee, decorated him with the 
second class of the iron cross for his 
conduqlf in seeking for the ; wqunded 
of the 22nd division in the aotibns of 
Cliateauneuf and Bi;etonoeUe m 18 and 
21 Nov. and the battles of Oimna and 
Cravant on 10 Deo. 1870. Ha 
al^ present at the siege of Pari^and 
for his attention to wounded Frenorbuen 
ho<' reooived the cross of the Sooim ( 
Seoours aux Bless^. Idanley ierved wii 
the Quetta field force ih the Afghan war 
of 187fi^, and. was present at the occupa- 
tion of Kandahar, receiving the thanks 
of the viceroy and the medal He was 
priii^ipa^ medical officer, under Sir Edward 
Hldliey during t^ wdj^ Egypt of 1882, 
and*^ ho was mesent mt the batab of 
Tel-el-Kebir. He was pinmoted to the 
rank of deputy surgron-general, and retired 
from the army in 1884 with the honorary 
rank of surgeon-general, boiug made O.B. 
in 1894. In 1896 he was graqjted a distin 
guished service pension. 

Manley, who was nofed his physical 
and moral courage, was a trustworthy and 
pleasant comrade. He spa^ no pains to 
keep himself abreast of scientific progress 
in his profession both as it affeoted milita^ 
siuflery and hospital adminlstratiihii* vHe 
died at Lansdown Terrace, Chidteiiham, 
on 16 Nov. 1901. 

He married in 1869 Maria Mizabeth, 
oldest daughter of Thomlui Hhrwood Darton 
of Temple Dinsley, Hertfoidahi^ and left 
five sons and one daughter. 

[Lanoet, 1901, U. 1459 ; Brit. Joipfn^ 
1901, ii. 1664; The Thaes, 19 NCy^ lOOl.f^ 

D*A. P. 

MANNEES, tem 

S OBERT, seventh Dxnat W WmjM' 
hl8-1906). politioian, bom at Belvoir 
Casde on 13 Veo. 1818, Wit second son in 
the family of three sons and four daughters 
of John Henrv Manners, fifth duke d 


Rutland, by Lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
Frederick Howaid, fiflli carl of Carlislo 
[q. V.]. His older brotlu r was Chai'los Cecil 
Jolm Manners, sixth duke of RulJaiid 
[q. V.]. After education iit Eton, Ik; entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a fellow - 
oommonor on 17 Oct. 1^30 and graduated 
M.A. in 1839. Neither at school jioj* at. 
college did he show mueli promise, but at 
Cambridge ho was an active nKunber of 
the ^ Camden Society, wliich • had for its 
objeot the ‘raftering of Englisli chi i relies 
on Gothio principles,* and inclincKl to 
advanced Anglicanism. On leaving the ii ni - 
versity he travelled with his elder brotiwjr in 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and in Spain. 
In the lost oountry he visited Don Carlos, 
with whose cilbo he was in S 3 m[ipathy. The 
impressions made on him % this jounioy 
he set forth in verse under the title 
of ^Memorials of pther Lands.’ These 
‘ Memorials * appeared in f841 as part of a 
volume balled NS^glafild’s Trust and other 
PoemSiMwhioh wits dedicated to Lord 
John’s ^iend, George Augustus Sinythe, 
afterwalids seventh Viscount Btrangford 
[q. V.]. ' A couplet in t^ chief poem : 

liOt wealth and commerce, la^s anti li arning 
Butleavo us still our old nobility, 

obtained permanent currency, and exposed 
its author to much ridicule. The ingenuous 
lines did an, injustice to Lord John’s real 
beliefo and aspiration. In spite of con- 
servative temperament and firm faith in 
aristocracy, he entertained no selfish claims 
to privilege of caste, and was ambitions, 
before all things, of hdping to improve the 
condition of the poor. Jle continued Iiis 
endeavours in patriotic poetry m a second 
volume, ‘ English Ballads and other Poems ’ 
(1860), and also published in early life 
‘Notes of an Irish Tour’ (1849) and ‘A 
Cruise in Scotch Waters on board the Duke 
of Rutland’s yacht “Resolution ” in 1848 ’ 
(folio, 1860), illustrated by Jolm Christian 
Sohetky [q. v.]. Although ho thenceforth 
only published occasional political speeches 
and lectures, be cultivated Mtorary tastes 
till the end of his life. 

Meanwhile, in 1841, in his twenty-third 
year, Maimers entered parliament as Con- 
servative member for Newark. Gladstone, 
itill a was his ooUeaguo, and ho 

desbxibed Manners ^ an excellent can- 
didate, a popuUI' ana effeotive speaker, and 
a good canvasser by virtue of his kindly 
disfnsitlQn (Moblby’s Ola^stone, i. 238).^ 
With Gladstone Manners’s personal rela- 
ttonsydesplte.tho divergence of their poliUcal 
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views, wore always close, and ho was one Athcnnoiim wIk'ii that sl,atoeinftTi gave a 
of the ])aIM)carors at Gladstone’s funeral famous k'Ctiire on tlie ae(^uir(*ment of 
in AVestminster Abbey in 1898. In parlia- knowledge, and both he and Disraeli siwkti 
uK'nt Lonl Jolm at once associated himself at Bingley in Yorkshire on 1 1 OotolwT. 
willi (;eorg( Smythe, Alexander Cochrane- The chivalrous and romantic mould in 
Baillie (aflei wards first Baron Lamington), which Manners’s political views weri^ cast led 
and Benjamin Disiaeli, and was promi- George Smythe when dedicating to .him his 
neiit in tluj literary and artistic society ‘Historic Fancies’ in 1814 to describe him 
which Jiady Blessington* gatj^red about as, ‘ the Philip Sidney of our generation.’ 
her. As in the case of his friends, a love Disraeli authoritatively defined the prin- 
of history and literature was ooii4>uied with ciples of the ‘ Young England party * in 
zeal for the regeneration qf th^ labouring ‘Coningsby,’ also in 1844. In that novel 
classes. Disraeli exerted i powerful in- Manners figured as Lord Henry '“Sydney, 
flnence on him, and largely under Dis- who was shoclrod at the substitution of the 
raeli’s guidance- Maimers and his politipfbl word * labourers * for ‘ peasantry * and who 
friends gradually formed themselves into was charged by lus critics with thinking to 
the ‘Young Eiigland partjl^.* The party make people prosperous by sotting up viUago 
sought to supplant whig and middle-class mayj^les. In Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’ (1845) 
prodominanco in politics and society Vy ana in ‘Endymion’ (188p) many of Lord 
setting the aristocracy at the hgjBbd oi^^a John’s views are placed on the lips of 
movement for raising the oonditmn of the Emntont and Waldershare respectively, 
proletariat intirileotualU^ll^d! materially. ^Younff England party’ was not 

The church too and rap goyemment of decdsne^ to five long. Religious and 
Ireland were to be recWbiev^from Whig politioil differences led to its dissolution, 
influences. During 1843 and 1844 tlm party Manners, like many of his cfiUeagitcs, while 
played an active part within and%ithout^ i^ng in his attachment to the j Cliurch 
tho House o4 Commons, and waa flea‘s of Ekigland, was disposed to sympathise 
in its criticism of Peel’^ administration. With Newman and the * Tractarians.’ 
Manners mainly identifipi himself with the Fr^eriok William Faber [q. y.] became his 
Young England'^party’s advocacy of social intimate friend, and strongly influenced his 
reform. In 1843 he supported Viscount views. He gave no sign of joining the 
Howick’s motion for an inquiry into tho Church of Rome, but ho advocated a gqiier- 
condition of En gland and the disaffection, ous treatment of Roman pricvjihood in 
of the working classes. *He sought to Ireland, tho maihienanco of friendly re- 
establish public holidays by Act of Parlia- lations with tho Vatican, and the dis- 
ment, piib liwhin g ‘ A Plea for Ni^onal establishment of the Irish Church. In 1 846 
Holidays " in 1843. In 1844 he ass&hitpd he supported the proposed grant to May- 
liimself with Lord Ashley, who was devo&g nooth CoU^; Smythe yot^ with him, 
himself to factory reform, in efideavouring but Disraeli and other of his friends opposed 
to secure a ten hours’ day for labour (J7cin» the grant. The ‘ Young England party ’ w^ 
sard, 22 MSrch 1844). The measure^ which therely divided. Li the same year Faber 
the Manchester school stoutly opposed, be- with ij^mos Ho]^, afterwards Hope-Scott 
came law in May 1847. Manners urgently [q. v,] of Deepdone, and othors followed 
advocated the allocation of waste lands for Newman into the communion of Rome, 
tho use of tho agricultural population, and and Manners’s friendships and sympathies 
of a general system of allotments such as were fm^er shaken. 

'already exist^ on the Belvoir property. A larpr disturbance of social and political 
In the autumn of 1844 he accompanied ties attended Feel’s change of 'attitude 
Disraeli and Smytlfe on a tour through tdfimrds the Com Laws. Manners was no 
Lancashire and other manufacturing districts thick and thin supporter of protection, 
with a view to promulgate the^^yprinciples Although his first considerable speech in 
of tho party, and to ascertain the facts of parliament was delivered against a motion 
cur^nt industrial depression. At Binning- by C. P. Villiers for the , total repeaftof 
liam on 26 Aug. 1844 he declared that ms the Com Laws (18 Feb. ho made ng 
friends and himself were seeking to * minister ^smphatio profession of opinion. Ho ‘ did 
to tho wants, direct the wishes, listen to ^&t say:, that th^ Com Laws might not 
the prayers, increase, the comfort, dirnfaiiRh filr imjj^ved . . . but he fdt that hoxi. 
the toil, and elevate the character, of the members were wrong in attributing distce& 
)ong-siiffering, industrioufl^ ^and gallant enirely *to the Com Laws’ (Hansard, 
people of Englaj;Ld.^ On 3 Oot. he was on 1 lxt711). On Poslls sudden adoption of tho 
tho platform with Disraeli at the Manchester I principle of free trade he^maintained that 
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sinwi Sir llobt'.rt liad conic into ofTico pro- 
fcsHin^; contrary principles, tlicrc onght to 
bo a K])ccial appeal to tlic constituencies 
upon Uio issiw-. Ho told the electors of 
Newark that ho would in that event seek 
tlioir sulTr.a»];o as a free trader. When it 
became evident that no such reference was 
to 1)0 made, Manners by way of jirotest 
joined the protectionist party. George 
Smythe accepted fi*co trade : Disraeli 
allied himself with Loi-d George Bcntinck 
in opposition to free trade, and the 
‘ Young England party ’ was thereupon 
dispersed. 

Manners, at the general election in Aug. 
1847, retired from Newark, whore as a 
protectionist ho had no chance of rc-cloc- 
tion, and stood for Tiiverpool without 
success. In 1849 ho was again defeated in 
the City of London by Baron Lionel do 
Rothscliild ; but in 1850 he was rotumod 
for Colchester in the protectionist interest. 
This seat ho exchanged for North Leicdster- 
shiro in 1857, and he represented that 
constituency uhtil 1886; after tho Redistri- 
bution Act, he sat for the Melton Division 
of tho county until he succeeded his 
brother in the dukedom in 1888. Mannevs 
quickly filled a prominent place in the 
conservative party, and in the House of 
Commons. Bus parliamentary gifts were 
not those of an orator but of a dexterous 
and resourceful debater^ His wisdom in 
council was of greater value than his 
capacity for action. 

In iebniary 1862, wheu Lord Derby 
formed his wt administration, Manners 
became first commisskner,,. of works, 
with a seat in the cabinet, and was 
njiadc a privy councillor. The TOvem- 
ment only lasted till 16 Deo. During 
the administrations of Lord Aberdeen 
(1852-6) and Lord Palmerston (1856-8) 
he took his share in tho opposition’s criti- 
cism of tiho conduct of the Crimean war 
and the Lidian Mutiny oampaign» he 
refrained from seeking party advaitege in 
nationar troubles, although ho fell under 
that suspicion through a question wh^ 
ho put with a view to fixing upon ^vem- 
ment the responsibility for l^ird Dal- 
housie’s annexation of Oude (Feb. 1866 ; 
Hdksard, oxL 1866). 

In Feb. 1868, on the fomlation of the 
second Derby ministry,! Manners resumed 
his former office. He thm suporintendeC 
the unveiling in St. PaoTs Cathedral ^ 
Stevens’s monument to the duke of Welling- 
ton, for which preparations had been begun 
under his authority in 18^. The govern- 
ment survived little more than a year, and 


Lowl John was again in opposition until July 
1860, wluMi lie rctumvd I'nr tho third tiiuo 
tx) the othuo of works umh r Lord D(a i)y, miuI 
retained tin* post iiiidi r Disraeli (hVb. ^ 
Dec. 1868). In spite of his lory [irinciples. lie 
accepted Disraeli’s reform bill of 1S67, when 
General Peel, Lord Carnarvon, and j..ord 
Cranbome (Ijord Salisbury) retir(‘tl rather 
than su])port the measure. The governnuMit 
resigned after their defeat at the gonei-al 
election of 1808 (Deo. 2), and Jjord John 
was in opposition with his party until 
Feb. 1874. 

Throughout Disraeli’s second govern- 
ment (1874-80) Manners held the ofiicc 
of postmaster-eonoral, again witl\ a seal- in 
the cabinet. It was the most important 
political post that fell to him. lie returned 
to it during Lord Salisbury’s short first 
administration (Juno 1885 to l)’ob. 1886). 
No important reforms distinguished his 
career at the post office, but under liis 
r6gime tho minfinum telegram charge was 
reduced from a shilling to sixpence (Oct. 
1886). During his first tenure of tho post- 
mastership ho was chairman of tho copy- 
tight Commission (1876-8). 

Meanwhile Manners, while staunch to tho 
essentials of the obnsorvatite faith, showed 
no unreadiness to consider impartially 
the practical application of some domo- 
cratid jMnnciples. In 1875, wliilo he opposed 
,Sir George Trevelyan’s abortive household 
franchise (counties) bill, ho based his 
opposition on tho argument that an ox- 
tensioii of the electorate would diminisli 
the opportunity for tho entry into tho 
Hditse of Commons of men of small or 
moderate means, and would render it more 
accessible to men' of wealth and infiucntinl 
local positioh (Hansard, coxxv. . 1119). 
During tho controversy over tho liberal 
government’s proposals for an extension of 
tho franchise, 1884-5, Manners only resisted 
the proposals as originally set forth on tlic 
ground that no extension of‘tho franchise 
was equitable in tho absence of a sehomo 
for the rodii^ribuiion of scats (Hansard, 
ccxciii. 1468). ’ 

Lord John’s last period of office was from 
1886 to 1892, when ho joined the cabinet 
as chancellor of tho duchy of Lancaster 
during Lord Salisbury’s second admthis- 
tration* In March 1888 he succeeded to 
tho dukedom on the death of bis brot her, 
and he was made K.G. in 1891. When 
Lord Salisbury’s government loft office in 
the summer of 1892, Lord John’s official 
career came jtto an end. But ho ncvci; 
ceased to take an interest in public affairs. 
In 1003 be welcomed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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lunv policy >f lan’ir reform, ami dec-la red 
his allejiii.irK ii anew to his early jjriiieipl<‘s. 

dill a was not deeply interested in 
.sport, hut l.e he ld for a time Iho licredifaryu- 
jiiastership of the Helvoir hounds, the 
private, pac k of the dukes of Rutland which 
was ins! itiiietl in 1720, and has .since btien 
in tlu‘ir o\. nersliip. For a short pericnl 
J^ord Iv.lward iManners (d. 1900) was lield 
master ninJer his father; since 1890 Sir 
(dlhert Coeeiiall ha.s hunted the hounds 
with a .suhscaiptioii. 

TJus (hatai property lay j)riiicipally in 
L(‘i(;est(‘rs!iire and Derhysliircj, and the duke 
Jiad a lioiidon Iiouse in Cambridge Gate, 
Ifyde Talk. Tn IS92 he .sold his Cheveley 
est at e, near Ca.nJjridge, to I larry Tx'slio liliin- 
dt‘ll Me(?ahnont (4. v. Siippl. IIJ, giving as 
his reason the injmious eonsequeiiccs of 
a system of free triKle. On 17 JlHIo 1896 
lie was granted the additional title of Baron 
Koos of Belvoir. 

The duke was made LL.1). of Cainbridgo 
in 1802; G.C.L. of Oxford in 1870; and 
G.C.B. in 1880. He was master of the 
SShipwrights’ Company; chairman of the 
Tithes Kedoiuption Trust; high stew(^ 
of the borough of Cambridge ; and hon. 
colonel of .the 3rd battmion of the 
Leicestcrshiio regiment. 

Ho died at Belvoir on 4 Aug. ^906, 
arul wa.s buried there. Ho married mce : 
(1) on 10 Juno 1851 Catherine Louisa. 
Goorgiana {d, 1854), only daughter of 
Colonel George Maiiay, C.B., of Bclvedoro, 
CO. Westjueath; and (2) in 1862 Janetta 
{d, 1899), eldest daughter of Thomas 
Hiiglian of Airds, Galloway. By Iho first 
luaiTiago ho' had ono^n, Henry John 
Brinsley, who succecdSa as eighth 
duke. ^By his second wifo ^Be duko 1^ 
live sons and thi'oo daughters. ■ 

A kit-cat portrait by J. R. Herbert and 
a fiill-k'iigth by ISir Hubert von Herkomer 
are at Belvoir, together with two other 
paintings. Cartoon portraits appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1869 (by * Ape ’) and in 
1881. 

t'rhe Times, Standard, Mauchostor Guardian, 
and Ixsrester Po.st, 5 Aug. 1906; W. F. 
Mony penny's Life of Loid Boaconsfiold ; 
Ga^iorno Hardy's First Karl of Cranbrook, 

2 vols. 1919 ; Crokor Papers, 1884, vol. iii. ; 
»Sir \V^ Fraser, Disraeli and his Day, 1891 ; 
private sources. A life by Mr. Charles VVhibley 
is in preparation.] ' K. L. 

MANNING, John hdmondson 

(184S 1910), Unitarian divina^son of ^obn 
Manning, schoolmaster in livoipool, tras 
born there on 22 March 1848, Hia prepara- 
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tion for tlio ministry was largely due to his 
brot lier-iii-law', (Jct^rgc^ IVaumoiit, Unitarian 
minister at (hitoaere. llc^ studied at 
Queen’s (College', LivcMpoel (l.Sr>6-8), Man- 
ehi*stci* XciW College?, Ijondoii (1868-73), 
and at l^-ip/.ig (1875-6) ; bo graduated 
B.A. at London Uiuvei’.sity in 1872 ; was 
Hil>))cit .scholar in 1873, and procixided 
M.A. in 1876. His settlements in tluj 
miiuslry were Sw'ansca (1876-89) and 
Upper Chapel, Shcllitdd (1889-1902). While 
at Swansea he was (1878-88) visitor and 
examiner in Hc*brcw and (Jitvk to the 
Pre.sbyloi‘iaii College, Carmarthen. Of iho 
Unitarian Home Alissionary Collc?ge, Man- 
chester, lie was visitor (1892-4), and from 
1894 till his deat h t-uloi- in Old Testament, 
.Hebrew, and ]>liilo.sophy. His ministries 
had been greatly successful, and his sound 
leariiin{( gave distinction h) iiis aotulcmie 
cancer. 

Ho died (of tlio etfects of j)leurisy, con- 
tracted on a holiday in lUily) on 30 April 
1910, at his iiwidenco. Harper Hill, Sale, 
Manchester. He was buried in the Dan-y- 
Graig cometery, Swansea. Ho married in 
1879 Emma, y q prtjfr daughter of Gcx)rgo 
Brow^. BrooK^.r^ (formerly minister at 
Swansl^a), who survived with ihieo 
daughters. W 

Ho wblishod, besides separate sermons 
and tllftiS : 1. ‘ A History of Upper Chaixd, 
Sheffield,’ Sheffield, 1900 (one of the l^st 
congregational histories). 2. * A^lrossos at 
the Unitarian Homo Missionary Ordlogo,* 
Manohostcr, 1903 (six addresses biennially 
from 1895, topics of his chair, also 
separately issued). 3. ‘ Thomas a Kentpis, 
and tho Imitatiouo Cliristi,’” Mau- 
chester, 1907 (a valuable excursus). 

[Christian Life, 7 fcy 1910 (moiiioir by 
present writer) ; ; Manning's Hist. Gppor 
Chapel, 1900.] A. G. 

MANNS, Sm AUGUST (1825^1907), 
oondu4|or of tbo Crystal Palace concerts, 
bom at Stolzonburg, near Stettin, Pomo- 
roma, oii 12 March 1825, was fifth child 
ot^the foreman in a glass' factory. Ho 
learnt musiO^from a musician at Torgelow, 
and was^thon apprenticed to Urban of 
Elbing. Having mastered tho violin and 
soverid wind instruments, ho entered ^he 
band of a Hanzm regiment as clarinettist. 
In 1849 he led ^mg’rs orchestra at Berlin ^ 
at Christmas he obtained his first oonduo- 
tor’s post, at KioU’s Garton,;S Theoretical 
instruction he received from Professor 
Geyer. After Kroll’s Garten was burnt 
down in 1851 ]iai^ became bandmaster 
in Von Boon’s regiment at Koenigsberg; 
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then at Cologne, whore ho also conducted orchestra ; his heat was (‘ccciitrie aYid very 
the Polyhymnia Society, lii 1854 he camo puzzling to the uninit iah d. 
to England as Kul)-conductor under Henry 1 After 1890 the Crystal Palace concerts 
Schallelju at the CJrystal J*alaoe, then just j declined. Orchestral ini;sic could be h(\ird 


opened. Manns soon tlisagrecd with 
Schallehn (letter in the Musical World, 
8 Nov. 1854) and took ])osts successively 
at Ixaiuington and at Edinburgh, in the 
summer conducting at Amsterdam. On 
14 Oct. 1855 he returned to the Crystal 
Pahice as full conductor. 

'J.^hcro hail boon only a wind band, which 
played in the centre transept. At once 
Manns, began to improve both material and 
locali^. The wind-band became a com- 
plete orchestra, which played in a suitable 
court, and afterwards a concert room was 
built and enclosed. Daily concerts word 
given, iuid on Saturdays a large body of 
extra strings soon camo to assist in special 
programmes. These Saturday concerts 
were continued for forty years, and became 
a most imp<jrtant element in London 
musical life. Manns played a violin con- 
certo of his own composition on 8 Doc. 1855, 
and there wei*c some other iKjrformancea of 
his works; but he-sodn relinquished all 
work except conducting. The music at 
the Orystal Pglace induced leisured ixjople 
to settle at Sydenham and attend daily. 
Already in the first season Manns intro- 
duced Schumann’s symphony in D minor 
(15 March 1856) and Schubert’s in C major 
(5 and IfS April), novelties to England. The 
concerts acquired a repute for programmes 
then considered ‘ advanced.’ Brahms’s name 
appeared in 1863. h'clmbert, partly owing 
to the enthusiasm of »Sir George Grove 
Iq. V. Suppl. Ij, then secretary to the Crystal 
Palace company,* was specially cultivated. 
A choral society was started, to assist in the 
j)erformances. The most distinguishing 
and useful feature of the concerts was intro- 
duced on 13 April 1861, when the programme 
was devoted to living English composers, 
who till then had practically no opportunity 
of hearing their works. Afterwards all new 
compositions were welcomed ; every young 
musician could reckon on his attempts being 
given a hearing. Manns allowed no one 
but himself to conduct. The influence on 
the development of English music was of 
tiio first importance. 

Outside these coijLcert^ Manns did little. 
Ho conducted promenade oonoerts at Drury 
Lane in 1859, and the Glasgow concerts in 
1879 and later. On Costa’s retirement the 
Handel triennial festivals were entrusted to 
Manns (1883-1900), os well as the Sheffield 
festivals of 1896 and 1899. He was much 
less successful ^vith the chorus than the 


elsewhere in Loudon, an<l t he old popularity 
of the palace had di(Ml out. Tlio band 
was lessened, and the seaV)n of Satur- 
day concerts shortened. A (i*stiinonial Avas 
subscribed for, and presented to him on 
30 April 1895, by Sir George Grove, thednke 
of Saxe-Coburg also speaking on Manus’s 
seivices to English music. Manns con- 
ducted till the season of 1900-1, concluding 
on 24 April, and at a choral concert on 
22 Juno 1901, after which ho retired. Ho 
was knighted on 9 Nov. 1903. His last ap- 
pearance as a conductor was at the jubiieo 
of the Crystal Palace on 1 1 June 1904. Ho 
died on 1 March 1907 at Norwood, and was 
buried'at West Norwood cemetery. 

He was married three times — twice in 
early life and thirdly in 1897 to Wilhelmina 
Tlicllusson. By the second marriage ho 
had a daughter. His portrait in oils was 
painted by John Pottic, R.A.. in 1892. A 
cartoon portrait by ‘ {Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1895. 

[Musical Herald, July 1900 and April 1907 
(obit. Avith o})inionH from several leading 
composers, rcminiscentjcs from 1854, portrait, 
and >lj8t of decorations and presentations) ; 
Musical Times, February 1897 and A])ril 1907 
(obit.); Graves’s Life of 8ir George Grove ; 
Saxe- Wynd ham’s August Manns and llio 
Hatiirday Concerts, 1909 ; personal rcmiiiiis- 
ccnccs.] H. i). 

f. 

MANSEL-PLEYDELL, JOHN 
CLAVELL (1817^1902), Dorset antiquary 
born at Sm^more, Dorset, on 4 Dee. 1817 
Ajras eklcst soil of Colonel John Mansel (1 776- 
1863) of 8medmore by his Avife Louisa 
fourth daughter of Edmund Morton Ploy 
dell of Whatcom bo, Dorset. 

Educated privately, ho cjitered St. John’ 
College, Cambridge, in 1836, and graduatec 
B.A. in 1839. Ho was ruimitted a studen 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 2 May 1840, but mi 
not called to the bar. Eor thirty years 1: 
W'-as an officer in the Queen’s Own yeomanr 
cavalry. He was one of the promoters c 
the Somerset and Dorset railwav, an 
suffered considerable financial loss : 
consoquenco. In 1856 ho built at his oav 
expense the Milbonio Reformatory, whic 
was converted in 1882 into an industri 
school. In 1857 he was made a fello 
of the Geological Kooicty, and Avas lat 
a fellow of the Linneon Society. I 
succeeded on his mother’s death to t: 
family estate of Whatcom be, Dorset, and 
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landed j)r<!j»(.‘r(y in the Isle of l*urlH‘ck in 
1S()3. In 1872 lie assumed Iho additio^ial 
name of l^leytlell, his mother’s mai<len 
name. founded tho J3oract Natural 

History and Antiquarian Kield (Jliih in 
1875, and was its president till liis death. 
In 1878 lio was high slieiilf of Dorset-, and ; 
lio was a inendier of Hie county council 1 
from its establishment in 1887 till his 
death, lie was an evangelical churchman. 
A liberal in politics till 188G, he changed his 
party in consequence of the homo rule 
bill. H(! died at his Doi*set rosideiico on 
3 May 1002. 

Manscl-Plcydell married twice ; (1) on 

6 Juno 1844, Kniily (d, 4 Nov. 1845), 
daughter of Captain A. Bingham ; and 
(2) on 21 Juno 1849, Isabel, tho daughter 
of 0. Acton Colville (sometime captain 
in the Scots guards and A.D.O. to Lord 
Lynedoch in the Peninsular war). He 
celtdiratcd his golden wedding on 21 Juno 
1899. Of three sons, two survived liim. 

Maiisel-Pleydcll was a keen student of 
geology, botany, and ornithology. To 
the County Museum of Dorset he presented 
many valuable geological finds made by 
liimself, including a perfect fore paddle of 
tlu‘- Phdosaurus macromcrus and the 
tusks and molars of tho rare Elcphas 
miTidionalis. Ho was the author of : 1 . ‘ Tlie 
Flora of Dorsetshire,’ 1874 ; 2nd eilit. 
1805. 2. * Tlie Birds of Dorsetshire,* 1888. 
3. ‘ The Mollusca of Dorsetshire,* 1898. He 
also contributeil many papers on natural 
science and arcliajology to tho journals of 
learned societies. 

I 'rhe 'riiiujs, C) and 20 May 1902 ; Who’s Who ; 
Tho Eagle (Mag. of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge), 
Juno 1902; Quart. Jourii. of tho (ieoJ. Soc. 
1903.] F. F. 

MANSERGH, JAMES (1834-1905), 
civil engineer, horn on 29 April 1834 at 
Lancaster, w as second •eon of John Burkit 
Mansergh of that town. After being 
educated locally and at l*rostoii, ho was 
sent in 1847 to Queenwood College, Hamp- 
shire (‘ Harmony Hall ’), which ho enter^ 
on the same day as Henry Fawcett [q. v.], 
afterwards postmast (T-goneral. Mansergh 
and J^’ajvcett edited together tho ‘ Queen- 
wood (Aron icle,’ and among thdr teachers 
w ere John Tynoall [q. v.] and (Sir) Edward 
Fraiikland [q. v. Suppl. I]. 

In 1849 Mansergh w'as apprenticed to 
Messrs. H. U. McKio and J. Lawson, 
engineers, of Lancastesr. In 1855-9 he was 
engaged in Brazil as engineer to Mr. E. 
Price, the contractor for tlie Dom Pedro II 
railway ; and on his return to England he 


became a partner <if his former ' master, 
Mclvie, in (.Carlisle. The lirm laid out the 
lirst sewage-farm in England at Carlisle. 
Tlie parl,nership was dis.Molved in ISGO, and 
from lSl)2 to 1895 Mansergli was engaged 
on the construction of tlar Mid-Wakvs and 
: till* Llandilu and Carmarthen railway.s. In 
1 1860 he entered into [lartnorshij) w'itli his 
brother-in-law, John Lawson, in VV^est- 
minslor. Lawson died in 1873, and liience- 
forward Mansergh practiscMl alone until he 
took his two sons into jiartnei’sJiip towards 
the end of his life. 

Mansergh spi^cialised cliiclly in water- 
works, and in sewerage and 8ew'age-dis}Mmal 
works. In aooordanoo with advice which ho 
had given tho corjKiration of Birmingham in 
1871 and repeated in 1890, tlie corixiratiuu 
obtained powers to construct imjMmnding- 
reservoirs in the valleys of the Elan and 
Clacrwcn rivers, and an aqueduct 73J miles 
in length to convoy the water to Bir- 
mingham. Tho work was commenced in 
1894, and tho supply was inaugurated by 
King Edward Vll and Qu(‘en Alexandra on 
21 July 1904. Tlie complete scheme will pro- 
vide 75,000,000 gallons per duy for < he use 
of Birmingham and district, after giving 
27,000,000 gallons of oomx^ensation- water 
per day to the River Wye. The total cost 
of tho works up to the present has been 
about five and threc-qimrtm* millions 
sterling. Tliey have been desori bet 1 i*t,*cently 
by Mansergh’s sons (Minutes oj Proc, Insl. 
Civ, Eng, cxc.). 

Mansergh also carried out sewerage aiul 
laow'agc-disposal for Southport, Burloti-ou- 
Trcnt, Coventry, Derby, and Plymouth, and 
water-supply works for Lancaster, Stock - 
ton, Aliddlesbroiigh, and many other jiloces. 
Ills consulting practice and fiarliairituitary 
w'ork rt‘ached large dimensions. Ho a^i- 
peared more than six hundred limes bt'foro 
Xiarliamcntar committees, acted for liirce 
hundred anci sixty municipalilies or local 
authorities, w^roto more than two hundred 
and Jifty reports on sewerage and waterworks 
alone, and gave evidence at about three hun- 
dred x’ublic inquiries. In 1889 he reiiorted 
to the Victorian government on the sewerage 
of Mclbounio and its environs ; in 1895 on 
a scheme for a sup^ily of water from Lake 
Simcoo for Die city of Toronto ; aucL in 
the same year on the sewerage of Colombo, 
Ceylon. Ho prepared two schemes for 
the sewerage of the Lower Thames valley ; 
to the first, in 1878, was awarded one of 
three premiums, wliile tho second (prcimrod 
in conjunction with Mr. J. C. Mclliss) was 
defeat^ in Parliament. Ho was a member 
of tho royal commission on metropolitan 
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water-supply in 1892-3, ajid supi)ortccl the where ha matriculated as a coinnioner 
local f;()veriimcnt board in the London water at Jjniversity College in 1842, graduating 
traiiafcr bill, 1902. ^ IhA. in 1840. Adinittc.^! student of Liii- 

Mansergh was high sheriff of Rjidnorshfro coin’s Inn in 1845, he was callc?d to the bar 
in 1901-2, was J.R for that county from at the Iim(^ Temple in 1819, and joined 
December 1902, and was presented with the the westd)^ circuit, but never inactiscd 
freedom of his native city of Lancaster seriousl^r. 

in March ltl03. He was elected F.ILS. Mansfield long lived a roving life, in 
in 1901. An associate of the Institutioni Scotland and on the Continent. An ex- 
t>f Civil EngiiKJcrs in 1869, a member in eellent shot, ho visited the moors of 
1873, and a member of council in 1886, ho Scotland almost every year from 1813 
was elected i)resideiit for 190(4-1. His pi-c- to 1869, and was one of the first lOnglisli- 
sidential address (Proc, cxliii. 2) was a men to take up golf, which he first learned 
history of waterworks engineering. Ho at Pau in 1867, and afterwards int.roduet‘d 
received in 1882 a Tdford medal and at Southampton, Malvern, Winchester, and 
X^remimn from the Institution for a paper Jlrighton. But his fame rests on his prow- 
on ‘ Tlie Lanciistcr Waterworks Extension ’ ess with the oar. Coached by a more 
(Proc, Ixviii. 263). lie lectured on water- famous oarsman, F. N. Meji/Jes, in his 
supidy at the School of Military Engi- freshman’s year (1842-3), he helped to 
neering, Chatham, in 1882. Ho was j)resi- raise his college boat to the he ad of 
dent of the engineering congress held in the river. He also rowed in 1 843, as a 
euuneetion with the ^asgow exhibition temporary substitute, in the OxforiJ crew 
of 1901. He was also a member of the that afterwards with seven oais beat 
Institution of Mechanical lilnginccrs, and Cambridge at Henley. In the following 
served on its council from 1902. Ho was year (1844) ho broke down when in irabiing 
chairman of the engineering standards for the university race. The pioneia’ of 
committee from its inception in 1901 until English rowing on the rivers of Germany, 
Jiis (l<‘atli. he recorded his acliioveinents in two books, 

Mansergli died at his residence, 61 Fitz- which, first published anonymously, j)iissed 
john’s Avenue, Hampstead, on 16 June through many ctlitions : ‘ The Log of tlie 
1906, and was buriixl in Hami^stcad Water-lily (four-oarod Thames gig), during 
cemetery. His ^rtrait in oils, by W. M. a Rowing Excursion on tlio Kliinb and (jther 
J'alin, a son-in-law, is in the jmsscssiou Streams of Germany. By an Oxford Man 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. and a Wykehamist’ (1851; 2nd ed. 

Ho married (I) in 1869, 1 ^ daughter 1854); and ‘The Water-Lily on the 
of Robert Lawson of Skirton, Lanes., by Danulnj, being a Brief Account of the Perils 
whom ho had two sons and two daughte®; of a Pair Oar, dmirig a voyage from Lam- 
and (2) in September 1898, the widows beth to Pesth. illustrated by one of tJic 
Nekton Elvoy Irons of Tunbridge Wells. Crew* (1862). A tliird trij) down tlio 

[Minutes of Procoodiugs of the Inst. Civil 

Kiig. clxi 350; Engineering, 16 Juno 1905; succ^sful. He desciil^ ins companions 
U’ho Times, 16 Juno 1906.] W. F. S. expeditions m ‘New and Old 

Chips from an Old Block ’ (1896), a little 

MANSFIELD, ROBERT BLACH FORD volume of good autobiographical g«)ssixj. 
(1824-1908), author and oarsman, bom at The record of another portion of his life 
Kowner, Hamjishii'O, on 1 Feb. 1824, was is contained in ‘ School life at Winchester 
second son of ^(phn Mansfield, rector of College, or the Reminiscences of a Win- 
Ruwiicr, and younger brother of Charles Chester Junior, with a Glossary of Words, 
Blachford Mansfield [q. v.]. His mother j&o.,|)eculiarto the College’ (1866), of which 
was Winifred, eldest daughter of Robert a third edition appeared on the occasion 
Pope Bladhford, of Osboiiio House, of the quingentenary celebration (189.5). 
Isle of Wight. After ^tte&ding pre- Ho also edited a posthumous work by his 
xxiratory schools at F'^TniffTt||aiFt^ Guudford, hlother Charles on * Amal Na^galioii ’ 
he was admitted to iJS^oundation of (1877), and ‘ Letters fnm the Camp before 
Winchester College in 1835, the first year Sebastopol ’ by OoL C. F. Campb^ (1894), 
of Dr. Moberly’s headmastership. There a dearly loved cousin, whom he visited in 
he spent five years, wmoh he wrote lat^ the Chimea at the close of the war. .Late 
a hvoly account, but he never rose above in life he finally- i^tled down in London, 
the States of a fag. Two private tutors, becoming a memDer of the vostry and 
one oi whofl^ was Williani: Hen^ guardian for St«, George’s, Hanover Square. 
Havergal [q. v.], prepared him for Oxford, Mansfield died at Linden House, 
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Hoadingtoii, on 29 April 1908. ^ Hl was overstockodf^ ho bred many nscful race- 
marriod on 29 July 1858, at the British horses. During the tvveniy-one years that ho 
einl)as.sy, Brussels, Sophie, daughliOr of had liorsos in training they won' 614 races 
Lion 1.- colonel L’Eslrangc of Moystown, of tho valu(5 of 186,1092. In ca^i of eight 
King’s Co., Ireland, by whoin^^ho had two seasons his winnif&gs ran into iR’o figures, 
daughters. His most successful year was 1901, when 

[Tho Times, 19 May 1908.] J. S. 0. twenty-four of "^his horses won fifty-eight 

races worth 21,3642., a total wliich placed 
MAPLE, Sm JOHN BLUNDELLi first him at the head of tho winning owners, 
baronet (1845-1903), merchant and sj^rts- In addition to breeding thoroughbreds, ho 
man, born on 1 March 1845, at 146 Totten- was a bold buyer of blood stock. He gave 
bam C(Uirt Road, was elder son of John 4000 guineas for tho yc.arling filly PriosU\ss, 
Mapio (d. 1000) by his wife Emily Blundell, and 6000 guineas for the yearling colt ClTild- 
9’h(^ father, after some years as an assistant wick, with which he won tho Ccsarowitch in 
with Messrs. Atkinson in li^stminstcr 1894, Child wiok long ranked as the highest- 
Bridgo Road, started in 1840 in Tottenham priced yearling bought by auction, but the 
CuurUload, under the name Maple & Cook, record is now held by Sceptre, who nuulo 
a Juniishing and drapery business, which, 10,000 guineas. Maple purehaswl Common 
atler ten years of steady progi'css, grow to from Lord Alington and Sir Erederio John- 
gicat (limensiotis. John, who was educated stone for 16,000 guineas tho day after that 
at Crawford College and ffing’s College horse won tlje St, Lcgcr in 1891. 
seliool, joined his father in 1862 and Among Maple’s norsos bred at Childwiek- 
greally aided in the development of tho bury were Sifilcuso (1893) and Nun Nicer 
concern. Alt hough tho father took part (1898), eiich of which won tho Ofio Thousand 
in llio business till near his death in Guineas, and Mackintosh, a v(*ry useful 
1900, the son from 1880 was practically horse that was unbeaten as a threo-yoar- 
heiid of tho firm. In 1891 it was converted old. With the colt Kirkconnol, which ho 
into a limited liability company (with a had bought, Maple won tho Two Thousand 
capital of 2,000,0002.) of which Maple wall Guineas in 1896. In 1886 Maple’s Royal 
cJiaii’inan. ^ Hampton ran third to Melton and Paradox 

Maple’s abundant energies were not in tho Derby, and Kirkconnol was thinl 
jibsorlx’d by liis busineH^. Ho contested'^ to Sir Visto and CunQpn in 1895. In 1888, 
unsuccessfully the parliamentary division of after Fi’od Archer’s d^th, Maple purchased 
Sijutli »St. Pancras as a conservative in 1886, Falmouth House, Newmarket. Percy Pc;ek 
but in 1887, at a byc-elootion, bebamo was then his private trainer. In 189.5 
member f(»r tho Dulwich division, and re- Peck was succeeded by J. Day, who the 
pres(3jitod tliat constituency until his death, following year gave way to William Waugli. 
In parliament he safeguarded the interests In September 1903 Maple was elected^ a 
of the sliop assistants, and for twelve years member of the Joekoy Club, 
was the president of the Voluntary Early Maple died at ChiJdwickbury, Hi, Albans, 
Closing Association. He was also a mem- on 24 Nov. 1903, an4^ was interrcxl in 
bor of tho London County Council. He tho cliurc^yord there. Kis estate was 
was knighted on Lord Salisbury’s rosigna- valued for- probate at 2,153,0002, During 
lion of ollico in 1892, and at Queen his life he had bestowed largo sums on 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee in 1897 received charitable institutions. Ho had undertaken 
a baronetcy. ^ in 1897 tho rebuilding of University College 

Maple’s association with the turf was Hospital, immediately adjoined his 

marked by characteristic boldness and Ubusiness premises. The work was nearly 
thoroughness. In 1883 ho registered the completed at the time of his^eath, and ho 
racing colours of ‘ sky blue, black sleeves, empowered his executors’^ carry the 
gold cap,’ which' wore eventually changed scheme through, with the proviso that tho 
to ‘white and gold stripes, olaxet cao^ total not to exceed 200,0002. Tho 

F(^r several he raced under tW now buildlii||i»m opened by the duke of 

pseudonym of •'Mr. Childwiok,* ^from Oonnaughton 6Nov. 1906. Ho^marriod in 
tho name of his country seat, Childwiok- 1874 Emily Harriet, daughter*^ of Moses 
bury, near St. Albans, where he established Meiiyweatner of Qapham, but left no heir, 
an Extensive breeding stud. Previously ffis only daughter married first Baron 
lie liaxl run a few hbsses in hunter races iron Eckardstem, from whom she obtainerp 
under tHh mm de course of * Mir. JJbdges,’ a divorce, and secondly Captain Archibald 
tlio name of one of his friends. Alllumgh Woigall, M.P. for tho Horncastl^ division 
during tho later years of his life the fann i I^oolhshiie^ 
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A pjiiiitod by iSir Liiko Fildos is 

in tli(* ])(»ss('s.si()ii of liis widow, avIio 
jnarrifd Mr. Monta;>:uo. Ikillard in 19(M5. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Sj)y ’ ap^icarod in 
‘ Vanity f^air ’ in 1801. 

[Noles su])pliL5d by Mr. Clmrlos Ilodj'os; 
'rhe Sportsman, 25 Nov. 1003; KingstdcTo, 
by Jotni Porter; Uidfs (Jiiido to tho Turf; 
I'ho 3’iiiies, 25 Nov. 1903 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronittagc', and Knight.age. j B. M. 

MAPLESON, JAMES HEXRY (1830- 
1901), o])eralic manager, born in 1830, Avas 
broiiglit on the stage at Drury Lane 
3’b(‘atre as llie infant in the christening 
scene* of Sliakespoare’s ‘ Henry V'lll,* acted 
on 21 May of t-liai year {Musical Titties, 

9 Dec. 1901). He wascflucatcdattho Royal 
Academy of Music, wliich ho entered on 
5 Soj)i. 1844. Cipriani Potter, tho })rincipal, 
rcicordcd that Mapleson Bhowed ‘ some ' 
disposition’ for violin" and pianoforte. 1 
After two years at tho academy, Avliere 
ho chiefly studied tho violin, he played 
in 1848 -9 in the orchestra of tho Royal 
Itidian Opera at the same desk Avith 
Komenyi, then a refugee in England. 
Balfe tho conductor took interest in 
Mapleson, gave him singing lessons, and. 
urged him to adopt the career of a tenor 
vocalist; Gardoni and Belletti gave him 
like encouragement. In 1849 he organised 
an autumn concert tour. On the advice 
of Sims Reeves, ho went to Milan and 
studied for three years under Mazzucato, 
and sang in opera at Lodi. Ho returned 
to England in 1854, hut immediately after- 
wards underwent a surgical operation 
which destroyed his voice. Ho opened a 
concert and dramatic agency, and in 
1858 was engaged, by E. T, Smith, lessee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, to man^e a season 
of Italian opera there. Three years later 
Mapleson took the Lyceum Theatre for a 
season of his own, engaging Mile. Titiens, 
Alboni, and Giuglini, with Arditi as con- 
ductor. He became a volunteer officer, 
and w.'is soon known as Oolon£l Mapleson, 
Tn 1862 ho seepred a lease of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for 21 years. The most remarkable 
event of his tenancy was tho production of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ on 11 June 1863. The 
oiigagomont of Christine^ Nilsson in 1867 
was a brilliant success. On 6 Dee. 1867 
Her Majesty’s Theatre' was burnt down ; 
tho next morning Mapleson secured Drury 
Lane Theatre. In 1869-70 he was in»« 
partnerslup with Gyo at Covent Garden ; 
then he returned to Drury Lane, although 
Her Majesty’s Theatre had been rebuilt. 
He projected a grand National Opera-house 


')6 Mapleson 

I on the Thames Emhiinkriu nt ; (lie first briek 
I of tho siibslnieluro was Iniil by i\llle. Titiens 
I on 7 S(“|)(. 1875, and the tirsi stone of (he 
I building by Prince A]fr(‘d (llu* duke of 
I Edinbiirghj on 10 Deo. But money was 
i wanting, and the unfinished building Avas 
' finally demolished in 18SS. Mapleson re- 
turned to 11 (T Majesty’s 'riioat rc in 1877 ; 
I but his fiist season Avas seriously nuirnal 
' by the fatal illness of '.riticiis, who bad 
! been his mainstay not only in London, 
i but also in his autumn j)roviucial (ours, 
and cs])eeially in Ireland. In J878 be batl 
a stroke of good fortune in (he discoA^ery of 
Bizet’s ‘ Carmen,’ vvliich bad not succe(Mled 
ill Paris, but at its first London jierform- 
anco, on 22 Juno, at once obtained its 
enduring success. Mapleson then took bis 
company to the United Stales, and during 
the rest of his career divided liis life 
bctAA^ccn England and America. H(5 
managed a London season in the summer, 
and toured in America during tlio AvinU^r. 
In 1881-2 ho engaged Adelina Patti, Avho 
was then at New York; and she Avas 
a member of his company till July 1885. 
Always in low water, yet never crushed by 
adversity, Mapleson carried on a losing 
struggle for several years, till in Ajiril 
1886 1^ was entirely at tho end of his 
resources in San Francisco, Avitliout means 
^and with tho theatre shut against him. 
His company camped out among their 
luggage, Avliich they dared not touch, and 
many of tho versatile Italians pi(?pared 
to start as small street- traders. A benefit 
concert enabled Mapleson to begin his 
journey oastAA^ard ; at each successive stage 
ho arranged a performance which paid for 
the next stage, and thus after some time 
ho reached Now York. Jn tlio autumn 
of 1887 he resumed tours in tho English 
provinces, but found himself out of touch 
Avilh the public. The old-fashioned Italian 
operas on his repertory luul lost their 
vogue, and his singers no longer attracted. 
Italian opera in Ijondon seemed for tho 
time on the verge of extinction ; but in 
1888 Augustus Harris took Coven t Garden 
Avith a very strong financial backing, 
against which Mapleson could not contend. 
Now enterprises on Mapicson’s part Avero 
oKton reported later; ho succeeded in ojAen- 
ing the Academy of Music at Ncav York 
in 1896, but the rivalry of tho Metropolitan 
Opera-house soon compelled him to close 
his season. He died in LoiuhAn of Bright’s 
disease on 14 Nov. 1901, and Avas buried in 
Highgate cemetery. 

In 1888 he published two volumes of 
memoirs, frank and egotistic, but amusing 
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ti n‘V( I.itinns of ojM'ratic iiiiiiiap 

iiK'iit. Jlo uijiiTii'd the soprano singer 
Mario Kozo, who made a first aj)])(‘ar- 
anoe on Uk' lOnglish operatic stage under 
his ansjiiees in London on 18 May 1872, 
but a separation took plaoe. 

[iMaph'sen's Ahanoirs, ISSS (tlio main 
but. ratlu-r \aguc source of his hiograplw) ; 
Arditi’s licniinisoenees ; Kntry-hook of the 
Jloyal Academy of Music, kiiidl^y examined 
by J Vo f. Colder ; TJie Times, L'j Nov. IDOL] 

JI. D. 

MAPOTHER, EDWARD DILLON 
(1S35-HK)S), surgeon, born at IJairview, 
neai’ Dublin, on 14 Oct. 183/5, was son of 
Henry M a pother, an oilicial of the B.ank of 
Ireland, ajul of Mary Lyons, both of co. 
Roscommon. Ricliard Ma])()thcr (son of 
Sir TJiomas Mapothcr of Map^iowdcr, 
l)(wsetslnrc) came to Ireland during Qiieon 
Elizabeth’s reign, and was granted land 
in CO. Roscommon. Maputlicr was appren- 
ticed to John Hatch Power (1806-1863), 
profess(jr of surgery at tlio Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland in Dublin. Ho received 
his professional education in the college, 
at tho Carmichael school of ^lodioine, at 
the Jervis Street, the Richmond, and alliod 
hospitals. Ho ol)tained letters testimonial 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
on 21 April 1854, and passed as a fellow on 
30 Aug. 1862. In 1857 he graduated M.D., 
with first honours and gold medal at the 
Queen’s University, Dublin. Before he was 
nineteen ho began to teach anatomy, and 
with John Morgan (1829-1876) conaucted 
large classes with great success at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. On 
30 May 1864 he was elected to the chair 
of ‘Hygiene or political medicine’ in the 
college, which had been vacant since the 
resignation of Henry Maunsell (1806-1879) 
in 1 846. On 21 February 1 867 he succeedecl 
Arthur Jacob [q. v.] as professor of anatomy 
and physiology. In 1879 ho was elected 
president of the college, and it was largely 
duo to his exertions during liis year of 
office that tho dental diploma was insti- 
tuted, whil t later he took a leading part 
in the movement which ended in the amal- 
gamation of the Cannichael and Ledwich 
schools of medicine with that of the college. 

Mapother was elected surgeon to St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin, in 1869, and 
ho was also surgeon to St.5Joscph’s Hospital 
for (Children. Ho was the first modical 
officer of health for Dublin, was surgeon in 
ordinary to tho lord-lioiitcnant of Ireland 
from 1880 to 1886, and was also president 
of tho statistical society of Ireland. 

Mapothcr left Dublin in 1886, and after 


spending some lime in sliidyiiig sy}>hilis 
and diseases of the skiji at various sehools 
in Europe, ho settled in London in 1888 
as a speeialist, at first in the house, 
32 Cavendish Hquare, wdiich had been 
occupied by the surgeon Richard (^uain 
fq. v.]. Ho died at 16 Wolbeck Street 
on 3 March 1908. 

Ho married in 1870 Ellon, daughter of 
the Hon. Jolm Tobin, M.P., of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and by her liad one son and 
six daughters. 

Mapothcr ^vas author of : 1 . Physiology 
and its Aids to the Study and Treatment 
of Discaso,’ Dublin, 12mo, 1862; 2n(I edit. 
1864 ; 3rd edit., edited by »Iohn Knott , M.D., 
1882. 2. ‘ Lectures on Public Health de- 
livered at tho Royal College of Surgeons,’ 
Dublin, 1864; 2nd edit. 1867. 3. ‘The 
Medical Profession amX its Fdiicational 
and Licensing Bodies,’ Dublin, 1868. (Tliis 
essay won the first Carmichael prize of 
200/. for 1868, the bequest coming from 
Richard Carmichael (1776-1849), who left 
3000/. in trust to tho College of Surgeons 
for the purpose of a first prize of 200/. 
and a second of 100/. every fourth jfear 
for two essays on medical education.) 4. 
‘Arilmal Physiology* (Gleig’s school scries), 
1871; 2nd edit. 1891. 5. ‘The Dublin 

Hospitals, their Grants and Governing 
Bodies,’ Dublin, 1869. 6. ‘ The Body and 
its Health, a 'fe)ok for Primary Schools,’ 
Dublin, 16mo, 1870 ; 4th edit., Dublin, 8vo, ' 
1870 ; the work hod a wide circulation and 
was designed for children in the ' Irish 
national schools. 7. ‘ lisdoonvarna Spa 
and Seaside Places of Clare,’ Dublin, 1871, 
16mo; 3rd edit., London, 8vo, 1878. 
8. ‘Treatment of Chronic Skin Diseases,* 
three lectures delivered at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, London and Dublin, 1872; 2nd 
edit., 1875. 9. ‘ Papers on Dermatology 

and Allied SuiSjecis,’ 1889 ; 2nd edit. 
1899. 

[History of tho Royal College of Surge^ons 
in Ireland, by Sir 0. A. Cameron, Dublin, 1880, 
p. 436 ; Lancet, 1908, i. 823 ; BHfish Med. 
Journal, 1908, i. 661 ; Men and Women of U»o 
Time, 1899 ; information from Sir Laipl)crt 
H. Ormesby and Dr. John Knott.] D’A. P. 

MAPPIN, Sib FREDERICK THORPE, 
first baronet (1821-1910), benefactor to 
Sheffield, bom at Sheffield on 16 May 
1821, was eldei|^ son of Joseph Mappin, 
cutler, of Bromngrove, Sheffield, by his 
wife Mary Ann (d, 25 Aug. 1841), daugliter 
of Thomas Thorpe of Haynes, Bedford- 
shire. Receiving his early education at 
Sheffield, young Mappin at tho ago of 
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foiirloen entered his father’s cutlery busi- 
ness, and was only twenty when his father’s 
death threw upon him the solo burden of 
its management. lie af towards took his 
younger brothers into partnership, but 
in 1859 retired himself from the firm, 
which continued to liourish, in order to 
bexiomo the senior partner in the works of 
Thomas Turton & Sons, steel manu- 
fjicturers. Ho showed his interest in the 
progress of mcchanioiU science by joining 
as a member the Institution of Mechanical 
Kngineers in 1862, and the Institution of 
Oivil Kngincers as an associate on 7 Feb. 
1865. Ho president of the File 

Manufacturers’ Association in 1870. He 
n^tired from active business in 1885, but 
)>ecame a director w’hen the Turton firm 
was ^<W5onverted into a limited liability 
company, and held the ofiice until almost 
the close of his life. 

Largely released from business respon- 
sibilities in middle life, Mappin threw him- 
self with much energy into public and local 
w'ork. IIo was a mcaribor of the Sheffield 
tov^i council in 1854, chairman of the town 
trustees (a weallliy and important Sheflield 
body dating from the thirtonth centijpry), 
and mayor of Sheffield in 1877-8, Mappin 
was a prominent member of tho Cutlers* 
(Jompany<of Hallamshiro), serving as assis- 
tant fl 846-9 and 1857-60), ii>archer (1850- 
1853), senior warden (1854-5), and master 
cutler (1855-6), 

Greatly interested in education, ho was 
ch«rf founder of the Sheffield Technical 
Scliool anil its munificent supporter. Ho 
also liberally contributed to J^^irth College and 
university College, which with the teclinical 
scliool was incorporated into tho new 
university of Sheffield in 1905. To the 
funds of tho university, of which ho boeamo 
tho first senior pro-chaa^llor, .vho con- 
tributed 15,000f., besides founding various 
^scholarships and exhibitions. From 1873 
to 1903 he was chairman of tho Siieffiold 
United Company ; he was a director 
of tho Bridgwater navigation, was a work- 
ing director of the Midland railway (18^i^ 
1900), and as juror at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878 was made an officer of the legion of 
lionoiir. Mappin, who was .an early sup- 
jKirtcr of tho volunteer movement, joined 
the 4th (Hallamshiro) York and Lancaster 
regiment in March 186)9 <wd retired as 
captain in March 1872. M' 

An influential leader of Tboid liberalism, 
he was prcsidentu^ of tho HaHamshiro 
liberals Association, and of the Sheffield 
United liberal As^iation. He entered 
parliament in 1880 as member for East 


Retford, and in 1885 was elected for the 
Hallamshiro division of the West Riding, 
which he represented until 1906. Although 
ho wiis an advocate of home* rule and freo 
trade, his liberalism was of a ])ronouncetl 
whiggish typo. Dn 27 Aug. 1886 ho was 
oreated a baronet. His lifelong devotion to 
the interests of his native city was recog- 
nised in 1900 by tl)e bestowal on him of 
tho fiist presentation of its honorary 
freedom. He retired from public life in 
1905, having been for many years f.imi- 
liarly known as the ‘grand old man ’ of 
Shefficldi Mappin was brought up as a 
eongregationalist, but became I.ater a 
member of tho (Jhurch of England, and 
was a generous supporter of clmich 
work. 

A lover of art, ho added (In two gifts) 
eighty pictures to the Ma])piji i(rt (Jallery 
at Western Park, ShelTieUl, founded under 
the will of his uncli;, John Newton Ma])pin 
of Ifirchlands in 1887. llisf own collection 
of jHctiires consistcvl alnu>st exidn si vely of 
works by artists of tho mid-\^ictorian 
period. They wito dispersed at two public 
sales whicli l)egan respectively on 5 May 
1906 and 17 June 1910 ; the prices realised 
at tho foiincr sah^ were much below those 
originally paid for the pictures, owing t.o 
change in public tjiste. 

Ho died at his residence, Thornbnry, 
Sheffield, on 19 March 1910, an<l was 
buried at tho Ecclcsall burial-ground. 
He left an estate valued for probates at 
931,086^. Besitles his Slu^ffield residence, 
ho had a town house, 32 Prince’s Gate. 

Mappin married on 25 Sei)t. 1815 Mary 
Crosslcy (d. 10 April 1908), daugider of 
John Wilson of Oalcholme, Sheflield, by 
whom ho had three sons, Krank, wlio 
succeeded to tho baronetcy, Wilson, and 
Samuel Willifon. 

"His portrait was frequently i)ainted for 
presentation by public bodies. In OctolxT 
1892 his ^ri^ait by Ouless f>hiced in 
the Mtappin Art Gallery, and a portrait of 
I^y Mappin by Mr. J. J. Shannon was pre- 
sented to him, both. being i.>aid for by public 
subscription. His bust in bron/o was phieed 
in tho J^t{itnio Gardens, Sheffield, in Novem- 
ber 1903 as a public recognition of thij part 
ho took in securing the transfer of tho gar- 
dens to tho town trustees. In October 190.5 
his portrait by Mr. Ernest Moore, presented 
by the town trustees, was placocl in their 
rooms at tho court house; a replica was 
subscribed for in 1906 by the directors and 
chief officials of tho gas compan 3 % to bo 
placed in their Iward-rooin. There are 
portraits also at tho Sheffield Reform Olul) 
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and in tlic council-room of the iSIieflield 
Univorsity. 

( Bnrko’s rcoriige find Baronetage, 1010 ; 
Shefli(‘ld and District Wlio’fl Who, 11K)5, 
]). 14 ; Tlioinas Asliiie Wanl’a Peeps into 
the Past, JOOO, pp. 320, 328; Robert E. 
Leader’s Histi)ry of the Cutlers’ C(nn|)any of 
Hallamshire, ii. 41 ; iSheffield University 
(kileudar, 1011-12, p. 508; Dobrett’s House 
of Commons, 1005 ; Pike’s Contem^rary 
Biogra])hies, no. 4, Shcflield, ITH)! ; Mappin 
Art Gail. Cat., 1887, 1892; AtheneSum, 25 June 
1010; 'rhe Times, 21 and 24 Mar. 1910, 
K) May 1010 ^ Sliefli(‘ld Daily Telegraph, and 
Mhellield Daily Independent, 10 Mar. 1910.] 

C. W. 

MARJORIBANKS, EDWARD, second 
B.xkon Twkkdmoutii (1810-1009), politi- 
cian, born in Lcjiidon on 8 July 1840, was 
(ddest son. ill a family of four sons and two 
flangldcrs of Sir Dudley Coiitts Marjori- 
bauks, first baronet, a very c«ajmblo man 
of business and a collector of works of art, 
who sat in parliament as lilioral member 
for Bm wiok-oii-Tweed from 1853 to 1868 and 
subseipumtlyfrom 1874 to 1881 ; having boon 
Croat (*d a baronet on 25 July 1866, he was 
rfiis(‘d to the peerage as Bfiroii Tweedmouth 
(12 Oct. 1881). Among his ancf)stors was 
".riioimis Marjoribanks of Ratho, who was 
immibor for Edinburgh in ilio Scottish 
])arliamciit andi^was in 1632 one of the 
foiiiultu's of the Court of Session, becoming 
afliM wards lord clerk register and a lord of 
session. His mother was IsalxHa, daughter 
of Sir James Weir Hogg, first bauonet [q. v.] 
and sister of Sir James Macnjighten McGarel 
Tfogg, tirst Lord Mf\gheramoino [q. ♦.], 
and of Ouinlin Ilogg [ip v. Suyipl, IT], 
founder of Xhe Regent Street Polyteclmio. 
Of his sisters tho elder, Ma^ Gcorgiana, 
married * Matthew Ridley, first Viscoimt 
Ridley [q. v. Supy)!. 11], and tho younger, 
Islibiil Maria, married Jolm Campl^]], 
seventh earl of Aberdeen. Educated at 
1 [arrow, Marjoribanks matriculated at Christ 
Churcli, Oxford, on 9 March 1868. At the 
university he devoted himself chiefly to 
s|)ort and took no degree. Ho was through j 
life a 6nc horseman and devoted to huntmg, i 
a syJcndid shot alike"' with gun and with 
rifle, a keen fisherman, and an enthusiastic 
clocr-stalker. After leaving Oxford in 1872 
he went fora tour round tho world, and on 
his return ho studied law, being call^ to the 
bar at the Inner Temple on 17 Nov, 1874. 
He worlajd for a time in the chambers of Sir 
.John Duke Coleridge [q.v. Suppl. IJ, after- 
waixls lord chief justice, and was employed 
by him to collect and arrange material for 
the Tichbome trial. Coleridge formed a hi^h 


oyiinion of his abilities, hut he made little 
further yjrogress at the bar, and deserted 
law for yiolitics. His political and family 
connections wore strong in Berwickshire, 
where his father had pureliascd consider- 
able estates. An invitation to stand in 
Juno 1873 as a liberal candidate there on 
the sudden occasion of a vacojicy (ftilod to 
reach him in time. After failing in 1874 in 
a contest in Mid-Kent he became y)rosjK^c- 
tive liberal candidate for North Berwick- 
shire in 1875. At tho general election of 
1880 he was elected by a majority of 268. 
Ho held thq seat until tho death of his 
father in 18W rc^moved him to the Hriuso 
of Lords. 

^ During his earlier years in parliament, 
although Marjoribanks spoke little, he was 
active in promoting many jniblic Objects 
and measures in which his constituents 
were interested, and ho was a leading 
supi>orter of tho movement for legalising 
marriage with a deci'asod wife’s - sister, 
being destined in due course to conduct the 
bill to its final victory in tlie House of I-ords 
in 1907. In 1882 he moved tho oddness 
in reply to tho syxioch from the throne. 
He. was soon in frequent requisition at 
pditical gatherings in many parts of tho 
kingdom but especially in Scotland. When 
the homo rule ministry of Gladstone was 
formed in 1886 Marjoribanks receivtHl his 
first ofiicial apyKiintment as comptroller 
of Queen Victoria’s household and second 
whip to tho party, and was sworn a moinber 
of tho y)rivy council. For tho next eight 
years ho was indefatigable in promoting 
the interests of Ins party alike in parliament 
and in the const! t^iicncies. After tho rejec- 
tion of tho homo rule bill in Juno 1886 
and tho downfall of GladsUme’s ministry, 
Marjoribanks, with Mr. Arnold Morloy as 
liis oliief^ served os second whip to tho 
opposition until 1892. On Gladstone’s 
return to otTicc in 1 892 Marjoribanks became 
parliamentary secretary to tho Treasury, 
or ^e7 liberal whip, Mr. Arnold Morlcy 
having acccy>ted office in tho cabinet. His 
engaging manners, assiduity, imyierturbahlo 
good humour, and devotion to all manly 
sports made him an almost ideal whip, 
with few eqdUs and no superiors among his 
contemporaries. 

On the death of his father on 4 March 
1894 ho suooq^ed to tho yieorago as I^ord 
Tweedmouth, mnd was invitcfl by I-ionl 
Boolibcwy. who, on Gladstone’s resi filiation, 
had just become prime minister, to join the 
oabinot os lord privy seal and chancelfcr 
of tho Duchy of Lancaster. Tweedmouth’s - 
sure grasp of tho internal mechanism and 
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sentiment of the party gave him due weight 
in the inner counsels of the ministry. When 
the government of Lord Hosobery fell 
in 1895 and a general election converted 
the liberal party into a divided, dis- 
tracted, and enfeebled opposition, Tweed- 
mouth earnestly dqyotcd himself to the 
up-hill task of restoring its fallen fortunes. 
He waS j)romincnt in society, and enter- 
tained largely both in London at Brook 
Ilonso and at his beautiful home in Scot- 
land, Chiisachan in Invemoss-shiro. He had 
married on 9 Juno 1873 I-ady Fanny 
Uctavia Jjouisa, third daughter of Jolm 
WinsUm Spencor-Churchill, seventh duke 
of Marlborough, and sister of Jjord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Lady Twccdmoiith was 
endowed with a native gift for society, and 
shai‘ed her husband’s labour in bringing 
tiOgethor li))eral politicians of all shades of 
opinion. She initiated tlie Liberal Sociid 
Council and did as much as social agencies 
can to restore courage, confidence, and 
concord to tlio party. Her death on 5 Aug. 
lfM)4 dealt h(‘r husband a blow from whi(3i 
ho never conii)lololy n^covorod. At the 
same time financial losses, due to a crisis 
in the affairs of Meux’s brewery, which 
he boro with cheery fortitude, cnmjielled 
Twoedmoutli to ])art with Brook House and 
Ouisjiolian and to sell many of the art 
treasures which his father had collected. 

When a liberal government was formed 
in Dec. 1905 with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman [q. V. Suppl. Ilj as prime 
niiriistcT, Tweedmouth became first lord of 
the admiraltiy. He took office at a critical 
moment, for the ox]Muision of the German 
navy was then in full swing and yet there 
was a section of the liberal party which 
was disposed to insist on a large re- 
duction of naval expenditure. Some 
sliglit and temporary reductions were 
made at the outset, but on the whole 
Tweedmouth stood firm to the policy of 
maivitaiiiing England’s naval supremacy, 
and he gave a cordial sup]K)rt to the many 
and drastic measures of reform initiated by 
Lord Selbomo and steadfastly pursued by 
Lord Cawdor [q. v. Suppl. II], his two 
immediate predecessors, both acting on the 
vigorous inspiration of the first sea lord. 
Sir John (now Lord) Fisher. Ho represented 
the admiralty in the House of Lords with 
becoming dignity and discretion, and ho 
displayed a firm grasp of the business of his 
department. His term of office waa^not 
eventful until March 1908, when it was 
fruited abroad that the German Emperor 
li^id written to Tweedmouth on matters 
cx>nnected with naval policy and that in 
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the course of a reply Tweedmouth had com- 
municated to the Kaiser many details of tho 
forthcomingnavy .estimates before these had 
been presented to tho House of Commons. 
Tweedmouth was on th^e grounds popularly 
credited with something like an act of 
treason. A private and unpublished corre- 
spondence with tho German Emperor had 
taken place, and tho public knowledge 
of that fact may have been duo to a con- 
versational indiscretion on Tweedmouth’s 
part. In other respects the circumstances 
were misrepresented and Tweedmouth was 
unjustly censured by public o})iiiion. No 
one can blame a minister for receiving a 
private letter from a foreign s<3V(‘reign. 
Nor can he in common courtesy refrain 
from answering the letter. All that is 
required of him is to frame his answer 
with tho full knowledge and sanction of 
his colleagues. This condition was scru- 
pulously fulfilled by Tweed moutli, though 
the fact was not fully disclosed at tlio t ime. 
There was no premature disclosure of the 
estimates to the Kaiser, 'I’vvc'cdiiioiifli 
sent in his reply no information excopiy 
what was also given to Parliament at 
tho same time. An indispensabh^ act of 
courtesy was controlkKl througlioiit hy 
ministerial authority liigher than Tweed- 
mouth’s own. The first insidious assaults 
of cerebral malady may account for 
Tweedmouth’s solo fault in talking too 
unreservedly about tho corrosjioiidimce. 

Sir Henry Cam ])boll- Banner man’s resig- 
nation followed soon after this mis- 
understanding (5 April 1908), one of Ins last 
official acts btung to nominate Tweedmouth 
for a knighthood of the Thistle. On Mr. 
Asquith’s succession as prime minister and 
some reconstruction of tlio govcniment, 
Tweedmouth relinquished tlie ivdmiralty 
and became lord president of the council. 
But his ministerial career was practically 
at an end. Within a few weeks ho was 
stricken down hy a cerebral attack from 
when ho never lecovercd sufficiently to 
resume any kind of public work. He finally 
resigned his office in Sept. 1908. During 
tho last few montlis of his life lie resided 
at tho chief secretary’s lodge in the 
Phoenix Park at Dublin, which liad been 
lent by his colleague Mr. Bin-cll in order tliat 
he might be under tho care of his sister, 
the Countess of Aberdeen, the wife of the 
viceroy. There ho died on 15 Sept. 1009. 
Ho was buried in tho family l^iuying- 
ground in Chimside churchyard, Berwiek- 
shiro, where liis wife had jiroviously 
been buried. In her memory ho had 
restored and greatly beautified tliis cburcji, 
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which was not far from Hutton Castle 
a rosidonco wJ^ch his father had purchased, 
reston^d, and enlarged. He was succeeded 
in the title by his only . cliild, budloy 
Churchill. 

A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Fair * in 1894. 

[Private information ; The "rimes, 16 Sept. 
1909; a volume entitled Edward Marjori 
banks, Lord "rweedmouth, Notes and Eccol- 
lections, was edited in 1909 by Tweed- 
mouth’s sister, the Countess of Aberdeen, 
an<l besid(js bio,<;raphi(‘al notes, ap})arcntly 
fj‘om the pen of the editor, it contain ■} a 
series of recoUeotions by many of his frijnda 
and colleagues. 'I’o those are appended brief 
ap])reeiations of Fanny, Lady 'rweodmouth, 
his wife, and of Isabella, Lady Tweedmouth, 
his mother. J J. K. T. 

MARKS, DA\TD WOOLF (181 1-1909), 
prolossor of Hebrew at University College, 
London, born in London on 22 Nov. 1811, 
was eldest son of Woolf Marks, merchant, | 
by his wife Mary. From the Jews’ free 
schwl, in J3elJ Lane, Spitalficlds, he went 
for five years as pupil-tcaclier to Mr. H. N. 
Solomon’s hoarding school for Jews at 
Hammersmith, After acting as assistant 
readcT at the W(*slern Synagogue, St. 
^vl ban’s Place, Hayiuarkct, he became in 
18.‘5J assistant reader and secretary to 
tlic Hebrew congregation at Liverpool. 
'I’lierc ho taught Hebrew to John 
(afterwards Sir John) Simon [q. v.], and 
the two bccaino close friends. Simon, 
wiio was an early advocate of reform in 
Jcavisli ritual and practices in England, 
(‘nlistejl Marks’s aid in t)ie movement, 
and in 1811 Marks was clioson senior 
mijiister of tlie ncwly-ostablislieci reformed 
Wi*st London congregation of RritisJi Jewrt, 
retaining the post until the end of 1895, 
liT'st at the synagogue in liiirton Street, 
Avhich was opened on 27 January 1812, 
tlien at Margaret Strc(‘t, whither the con- 
gregation T’emoved in 1849, and lastly at the 
existing hnilcling in Upper Berkeley Street 
winch wes opened in 1870 (.1. Picciotto, 
Skviches of Anglo- Jemsh History^ 1875, 
j)]). 374 seq.). With his colleague, Albert 
Lbwy [q. v. vSiippl. II], he prepared the 
reformed prayer-book, and mainly owing 
to his persistent otlorts his synagogue was 
legalised for marriages. Sir Moses Montc- 
fiore, the orthodox president of the Board 
of Ikiputies of British Jews, a body wliich 
ahnie enjoyed the right of registering or 
certifying places of worship for Jewish 
marriages, long refused to certify the 
reformed synagogue. A clause covering 
Marks’s synagogue was removed in 1857 by 


Montefiorc’s influence during the commit- 
toe stage in the House of Commons from 
a bill for legalising dissenters* marriages 
in their own places of worship. Bishop 
' Wilberforce and the earl of Harrowby, how- 
ever, at Marks’s persuasion, reintroduced 
the clause in the House of Lords, and it 
became law. 

Marks was Goldsmid professor of Hebrew 
at University College, I/mdon, from 1844 
to 1898, and was dean of the college during 
the sessions 1875-7. He was also for a 
time professor of Hebrew at Rt?gent’s ]*ark 
Baptist College, and was one of tho 
Hibbcrt trustees, a trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
library, and for thirty-five years mem her 
of tho Marylebono vestry. The Hc))i‘ow 
Union College in Cincinnati conferred the 
honorary degree of D.D. upon him. He 
died at Maidenhead on 2 May 1909, Jind 
was buried at tho Ball’s Pond cemetery of 
the West London Synagogue. 

Marks published four volumes of sermons 
(1851-85) ; a biography of Sir Francis 
Goldsmid (1879, part i., part ii. being 
by bis colleague Lowy) ; and ‘ Tlio Law is 
Light,* a course of lectures on the Mosaic 
law (1854). He was a contributor to 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of tho Bible.’ 

In 1842 Marks raarritxl Cecilia {<L 1882), 

I daiigliter of Moseley Woolf of Birmingham ; 
by her ho had two daughters and four 
sons, of whom Harry Tiananel Marks, J.P., 
was at one time M.P. for tho Jslo of Tlianot-, 
and is proprietor and editor of. tho 
‘ Financial News,’ and Major Claude Lauiio 
Marks, D.S.O. (1803 1910), served with 
distinction in tlie Soutli African war. 

A tablet in commemoration of bis long 
ministry was placed in the hall of tho West 
London Synagogue, Upper Berkeley Street, 
and in the committee room there hangs a 
portrait in oils, executed and ])reserited 
by Julia Goodman [q. v. Suppl. II | in 
Nov. 1877. Afi oval crayon drawing by 
Abraham Solomon fq. v.] in 18.53 (belong- 
ing to Mr. Israel Solomon) was engraved 
by S. Marks (see Cat, Anglo- Jewish Hist. 
ExhibUion, 1887). 

[Jewish Chronicle, 7 May 1909 ; private 
information.] M. K. 

MARRIOTT, Sir WILLIAM THACK- 
ERAY ( 1834-1903),judge-advocato-gchoral, 
bom in 1834, was tliird son of Christopher 
Marrif)tt of Crumpsall, near Manchester, by 
his -wife Jane Dorothea, daughter of John 
Poole of Combrook Hall, near Manchester. 

He was admitted to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1854 and ix^eame prominent 
n tho debates of tho Union society. Ho 
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graduated B.A. in 1858. In the same year 
ho was ordained deacon, and appoin^ 
curate of St. George’s, Hulme, a parish 
mainly inhabited by tiio working classes. 
In 1859 he started the ‘ Hulme Athenaeunb' 
one of the first working-men’s clubs estab- 
lished in England. All the members were 
working men. In 1860 Marriott issued a 
pamphlet, ‘ Some Real Wants and Some 
Ijogiiimato Claims of tho Working Glasses,’ 
ill which lie advocated tho formation of 
jiarks, gymnasiums and clubs for tho people. 
A year later, when the time came for liim 
to take priest’s onlera, ho declined on 
conscioutioiis grounds, giving his reasons in 
the jirc^faco to his farewell sermon, ‘ What 
is Christianity ? ’ (1862). 

Renouncing his orders, Marriott Ixscame 
a student of Liucohi’s Imi on 4 May 1861 
and liegan wriling for tho pn^ss. He w'as 
called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1864, and the 
following year publislied a pamphlet on tho 
law relating to ‘ Clerical Disabilities.’ Eii- 
dow'cd with considcrahlo rhetorical jiowers, 
ho soon aequirc‘.(l a lucrative jiractico in 
railway and compensation coses. Ho was 
made a Q.C. on 13 Eeb. 1877, and was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn on 20 Nov. 

1879. Like many rising lawyers ho chor- 
islu^d political amliitions, and waa^tiirncd 
as liberal member for Brighton on 5 April 

1880. In his election address ho described 
himself as a follower ^ of fjonl Hartington 
fq. v. Suppl. II], then the ofTioial head of 
the liberal party ; but when Gladstone be- 
came prime minister, lie showed signs of 
dissatisfaction. He vehemently opposed 
tlie government’s proposal to remedy ob- 
struction by means Of tho closure, and on 
30 March 1882 ho moved an*' amendment 
to tho closure* rt^solulion, wliich was de- 
feated by 39 (Li.rcY, The Oladslone Parlia- 
ment, 1886, p. 228). In 1884 ho published 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The Liberal Party 
and Mr. Chamberlain,’ a violent attack 
on wliat ho regarded ^ tho revolutions^ 
radicalism of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
and there ensued an acrimonious personal 
controvei'sy, which Marriott afterwards ro- 
^tted. Meanwhile liis alienation from tho 
liberal pai(by became complete. Boated 
visits to Egypt ooUflrmed his opinion of 
the disastrous consequences of Gladstone’s 
Egyptian policy, which he denounced in 
an ojicn letter to Lord' Solisbuiy, en- 
titled ‘ Two Years of British Intervention 
in Eg^'pt ’ ( 1884). Ho vacated his seat early 
in 1 S84, offered himself for re-clcotion as a 
conservative, and was elected (3 March 1884). 
On the acccHsiou of tho conservatives 
office Marriott was made a privy councillor 


(9 July 1885), and was appointed judge- 
a4vocat6-general in Lord ^jj^sbury’s hrst 
administration (15 July). He was again 
azetted jud^^f^vocato-gencral on 9 Aug. 
886 in Lord Salisbury’s second adminis- 
tration, and retained the office till 1892. 
Ho was knighted in 1888. He supported 
the conservative cause with ardour. He 
joined tho grand council of tho Primrose 
League, and in May 1892 ho succeeded Sir 
Algernon Borthwiok, Lord Glenosk [q. v. 
Suppl. II], as chancellor of tliQ league, and 
was mainly instrumental in organising tho 
monster petition against tho homo rule 
bill of 1893. li tho same year lie rctii'i'd 
from parliament to ‘resume jiraetico at tho 
parliamentary bar. He had been re-elrctcd 
as a conservative for Brigbton at the 
general elections of 1885, 1886, and 18‘)2. 

In 1887 and 1888 Marriott liad acted as 
counsel for tho ox-Khedivo Ismail Pasha in 
settling /ilaims for tho arrears of liis civil 
list against tho Egyptian governnu'nt. 
He poi’suaded the ox-Kliodivo to mofloralo 
Ids demands, with the result that he seem ed 
for 1dm tho handsome componsation of 
1,200,000/. Ho was loss successful in pro- 
secuting similar claims of Zobtkr Pasha, the 
Sudanese slave trader. After his retirement 
from parliament ho embarked in unfoi tiinato 
dnandal speculation. On 3. May 1899 lie 
obtained a judgment of 6000/. and costs 
against Mr. Hoolcy. Later ho trans- 
ferred his attentions to South Africa and 
migrated thither. Residing at Johannes- 
burg, ho carried on legal business tli(*ro, 
and acted os political adviser of tho Dale 
Lace party in opposition to Ijord Milner’s 
policy. Ho died at Aix-la-ChaTiolkj on 
27 July 1903. On 17 Jjjeccmbcr 1872 he 
idarriod Charlotte Ix^iiis^ eldest daughter 
of Capt. Tennant, R.N., of Ncedwood 
House, Hampshire. 

Marriott’s literary work showed some 
critical power. His change of jirofcssion 
and his jxilitical conversion exposed him 
to constant attack, and detraction con- 
firmed a charactcristio cynicism. 

A caricature appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ 
in 1883. ^ 

[The Times and Morning Post, 30 July 1903 ; 
The Eagle, Doc. 1903 ; Men of tho Time, 
1890 ; L^lio Stephen^ Life r>f Henry Fawcett, 
1885, p. 29 ; Annual Register, 1888, p. 382.] 

G. S. W. 

MARSDEN, ALEXANDER EDWIN 
(1832-1902), surgeon, born on 22 Sept. 
1832, was son by his first wife of William 
Marsden [q. v.J surgeon. Ho was educated 
at Wimbledon school and King’s College, 
London, and was admitted a licentiate of 
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tho Society of Apothecaries in 1853 and 
M.K.C.S.Etigland, in 1854; he graduated 
M.l). at St. Andrews in 1862 and became 
FJt.C.S.Kdinburgh in 1808. 

Entering tho army in 1854 as staff 
assistant surgeon, ho served in tho Crimean 
war. For three months ^h%. was in the 
gontiral hospital at Scutari ; early in 1855 
ho was sent to Sevastopol with thQ4,38th 
roginiont, and ho, acted afterwards os a 
surgeon to tho ambulance corps until 
the end of the war, when ho received tho 
CrinKNin and Turkisli medals. On his re- 
turn to JOngland ho was aj)pointed surgeon to 
tho Royal l<Vco Hospital, London (founded 
by his father), where ho was also curator 
of tlio inusoum and general superintendont. 
At tho cancer hospital at Bromptonx (also 
foundcul by his father) ho was surgeon 
from 1853 to 1884 ; consulting surgeon from 
1884 until his death ; trustee from 1865 ; 
member of tlie house committee from 1870, 
and cliairman of tho gencnal committee 
from 1601. 

Ill 1808 ho was master of tho City 
com])any of cordwaiiiors, and on his retire- 
ment ho jiresentcd to the company the 
service of plate given to his father in 1840 
in recognition of his philanthropic work 
ill opening the first free hospitals in London. 
Marsden died at 92 Nightingale Lane, 
Wandsworth (/ominon, iS.W., on 2 July 1902. 

ill 1856 he married Cathoiine, only 
dfiughtm* of David Mansden, banker. 

IVlarsdcn pu bl ished : 1. ‘ A No w and Certain 
Successful Mode of treating Certain Forms 
of Cancer,’ 1809; reissued 1874 (a collec- 
tion of extracts, 1870). 2. ‘ Tho TBeatmoiit 
of Cancers and Tumours by Chian Tur- 
pentine,’ 1880. 3. ‘ Our Present Moans 

of successfully ’treating or alleviating 
Cancer,’ 1889. He also edited in 1871 
the fourtii edition of his father’s treatise 
on ‘Malignant Diarrhcca,^ better known by 
tho Name of Asiatic or Malignant Cholera.’ 

[Hen and Women of tho Time, 1899; Lan- 
cet., 1902, ii. 118; Brit. Med. Journal, 1902, 
ii. 157 ; p' ivato iiifermation.] D’A. P. 

MARSHALL, (pORGE WILLIAM 
(1839-1005), gcnoalo^t, born at Ward End 
Hou^, near Birmingham, on 19 April 
1839, and descended from a family settled 
fur several generations at Porlothorpe, 
Nottinghamshiro, was only child of George 
Marshall, a Birmiimham banker, W 1^ 
second wife, Eliza Henshaw Comb^ach. 
Educated privatolv and at St. Peter’s 
College, Radley, he stored Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in 1857, but soon 
removed to Potorhouso, whonoo he graduated 


B.A. in 1860, and LL.B. in 1861, and pro 
cooded LL.M^ in 1864, and LL.D. in 1874. 
In 1861 ho entered tho Middle Temple, 
was Qallo4 ttf tlio bar on 9 June 1865, 
and for some time practised on tho Oxford 
circuit. 

Genealogy was Marshall’s lifelong study 
from his Cambridge days. He collected 
manuscript material and published mucli. 
His earliest publication was ‘ Collections for 
a Genealogical Account of the Family of 
Comborbacli’ (liis mother’s family) in 1866. 
in 1877 ho founded ,yrhe Genealogist,’ 
imd edited tho first seven volumes. For 
the Harleian Society ho editcid in 1871 ‘ Tho 
Visitations of Nottingliamsliire in 15(}9 
and 1614,’ and in 18T3 ‘ Le Neve’s Pedigrees 
of Kniglils.’ He also piintijd privatc'ly 
in 1878 ‘ The Visitation of Nortliumbeiiand 
in 1615,* and in 1882 ‘The Visitation of 
Wiltshire ii i Ip23.’ 1 1 is chic I’ wi n k was ‘ Tho 
Genealogist’s Guide,’ an alpliabetioal list 
of all known print(Ml jiecligrecs (1879 ; 
2nd edit. 1885 ; subsequent editions came 
out at G uildlorcl in 1893 and 1 903). Another 
valuable w'ork is his ‘ Handbook to tho 
Ancient Courts of Probate ’ (18811 ; 2iid edit. 
1895). On tho various families bearing the 
surname of Marshall ho printed two volumes 
cfltitlod^^^^iscellanoa MarescalHana ’ (1883- 
1888). Ho issued a list of printed parisli 
registers in 1891 and 1893, and a revised list 
in 1900, with an appendix in 1904. fc»ix 
Nottinghamshire registers wein issued by 
him between 1887 and 1896, namely those 
of Perlethorpe, Carburton, Jild>vinstow, 
Worksop, Wollow, aftd Ollerton. Other 
of his works were ; ‘ A l*edigreo of the 
Descendants of Isaac Marshall’ (1868); 

* NoUm# on the Surname of Hall ’ ( hJxctcr, 
1887); and ‘Collections rtilating to yie 
Surname of Feather ’ (Worksop, 1887). 

On 30 May 1872 Marshall was elected a 
follow of tho Society of Antiquaries ; aud 
he was onu of the founders in 1896 of tho 
Parish Register Society, to the publications 
of wliich lie contributed. In 1887 ho was 
appointed Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms, 
and in 1904 was projnoted to bo York 
Herald. Several valuable and novel sugges- 
tjf^ by him in regard to tho entering of 
pe^greos and additioiuMiheroto in tho books 
of the College of Arms wore adopted by 
the chapter. For tho college he colfected 
a unique ooUectioa of manuscript and 
printed parish registers. Ho also presented, 
either in his lifetime or by bequest on his 
death, many volumes of manuscripts, 
abstracts of wills, marriage licences, and 
Degrees. As a herald lie hod a great 
uking for allusive or canting coats-of- 
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arms and crests. A keen and truth-seek- 
ing antiquary, with an intuitive power of 
research, he had a lawyer’s love of concise- 
ness and accuracy. 

In 1891 Marshall purchased the Sarncsheld 
Court estate in Hercfordshire, formerly 
the seat ot the Monington family, and w'lis . 
made J.P. In 1902 ho served the office 
of high sheriff, and was appointed Tl.L. He 
Avas dso a freemason. At Saineshold Court 
he form(;d a rich library of genealogical 
and Jieraldic works and an extensive 
collection of armorial china. 

lie died at liis London residence. Holm- 
bush, Barnes, on 12 Sept. 1905, and was 
buried at Saniesfield, his tabard as York 
herald, with the colIsCr of SS, sword, and 
cap, bi ing placed on his coffin. Marshall 
Avas twice married: (1) at Wal ton-on- tho- 
Hill, Surrey, on 26 Sept. 1867, to Alice 
Huth, younger daughter .of Ambrose 
William Hall, sometime rector of Debdcn, 
Essex ; (2) to Caroline Emily, elder sister of 
his first wife. He left issue six sons and 
tAvo daughters. There are two portraits of 
him ^at Samosfield, one as a boy by Poole 
of Birmingham, and the other by Loauiic 
in 1881. 

[Memoir by J. P. R. (John Paul Rylauds) 
in Cenoalogist, new ser. xxii. 198-202, with a 
good portrait of MarslialJ in liis tabard ; The 
Times, 15 and 18 Sef>t. 1905 ; Miscellauea 
Ceuealogiea ot Herald ica, original suries, ii. 
62-69; Men and Women of tiio Time, 1899; 
in’ivato information.] W. G. 1). E. 

MARSHALL, JULIAN (1836-1903), art 
collector and author, horn at Jicadinglcy 
House, near Jxx'ds, on 24 June 1830, AViis 
third son and youngest of the five children 
of John Marshall, juii. (1797-1836), of 
Ifeailinglcy, Leeds, M.P. for Leeds (1832-5), 
by his Avife Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Ballaiityne Dykes of Dovenby Hall, Cockf'i*- 
moutli. His grandfather, John Marshall 
of Jicadinglcy (1765-1845), M.P. for York- 
shire (1826-30), greatly improA'od modes 
of flax-si)iniiing and inaugurated success- 
ful factories at Leeds and WhrcAVsbury. 
Educated first at the private school of the 
Kov. John Gildcrdalc at Walthamst^, 
Julian was at Ilaixow from 1852 to 18 d 4. 
Eroin 1855 ho was employed in the family 
flax-'spimiing business at Leeds, but, having 
no taste for a businessi life, ho left in 
1861. 

Before ho Avas twenty he began to form 
a collection of prints, and from 1861 to 1869 
ho devoted himself exclusively to perfect- 
ing it. Ho became a noted coimoisseur of 
the art of engraving, and brought together 


choice examples of tho leading Avorks of the 
ancient and modern schools. His collection 
was dispersed at a t^vclve days’ sale at 
SgthebATs on 30 Juno to 11 July 1864, and 
reused ,8352L 6^ . Marshall was also 

a capable musical amateur, singing in the 
Lceiis pamh^ ol^urch choir under Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley [q. v.], and actively 
promoting tho first L^s Musical Festival 
in 1858. In later years he formed a 
valuable collection of musical autographs 
and portraits, wrote much on musical 
subjects, and contributed to GroA'o’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians.’ Ho was 
for many years honorary secretary to tho 
Mendelssohn Scholarship Fund, founded by 
Madame Jenny Lind in memory of the 
composer. 

As a boy Marshall Avon Hie champion 
rackcit at Harrow. Ho was through life 
keenly interested in tho ])raetico and 
literature of games, and above all of 
tennis. He is chiefly kjiowu by his 
‘AnraLs of Tenuis’ (1878), a w«)rk of 
minute and ediaustive researeli. Towards 
tho end of his life ho formed a notable 
collection of book plates, 

Mnrshall died on 21 Nov. 1903 at his 
residence, 13 llolsize Avenue, N.AV^., and Avas 
buried in Hampstead cluirchyard. Ho 
married on 7 0(!t. 1864 Flpronoe Ashloii, 
eldest dauglitcr of Canon Tlumias, 
vicar of Allhallows Barking, and grand- 
daughter of Arclibisliop Sumner. TJirc.'O 
daughters survived liim. Mi’s. Ma rshall, avIio 
is a composer and conductor, besitles con- 
tributing to Grove’s Dictionary, published 
in 1883 a ‘Life of Hander in HiiefTer’s 
‘ Great Musicians ’ scries, and in 1889 the 
‘ Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonccraft 
Shelley.* 

Besides tho works above montioned 
Marshall published: 1. * Ljiwm - tennis, 

with the LaAVs adopted by tho M.C.C. and 
A.A.C. and L.T.C. and Badminton,’ 1878. 
2. ‘ Tennis Cuts and Quips, in prose and 
verse, Avith rules and wrinkles,’ 1884. 3. 
‘Tennis, Backets, Fives’ (with Major 
James Sjxjns and Rev. J. A. Aman Tait), 
in tlio ‘ All-£nglau(L’ series, 1890. 4. ‘ A 

Catalogue of Engraved National Portraits in 
the National Art Library, Avith a Prefatory 
Note,’ South Kensington Museum, 1895. 

[M. G. Dauglish, Harrow School liegister, 
1801-1900, p. 217; Rev. R. V. Taylor, 
Biofj<fc])hia Ijcodicnsis, d^5, i)p. 364-6, 411- 
415 ; Ami. Register, 1903, p. 165 ; Athcfia'uni, 
26 Doc. 1903; G. W. Reid, Cat. of the (Vdl. 
of Engravings, the iiro^ierty of J. Marshall, 
1864; information kindly supplied by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall.] C. Wr- 
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MARTIN, Sir THEODORE (1816- 
190U), mail of lottprs, bom at Edinburg! 
on 16 Sept. 1816, 'Oras only son in a family 
of ten cbildren of a well-tO-do Edinburgh 
solicitor, James Martin, who wasfor-somQ 
years private secretary tp Andrew, Lord 
Rutlicrfurd [q. v.]. Ilis grandfather, also 
Theodore Martin, was ground officer on 
ilie estate of Cairiibulg, near Fraserburgh. 
His mother was Mary, daughter of James 
Reid, shipowner of Frasorba^h. From 
Edinburgh high school under Dr. Adam ho 
passed to Edinburgh University (1830-3), 
of whieh he was created hon. LL.D. in 1875. 
At the university a love of literature was 
awaltencd in liim by the lectures of James 
rillaiLs [q. V.], professor of humanity, and 
there lie first eaught sight of William 
Edmoiistouiio Aytoun [q. v.], a student 
three years his senior, with whom he was 
to form ten years later a closo friend- 
ship and a literary jiartnership. As a 
young man he studied German and 
interested himself in music and the stage. 

Martin was bred to the law, and practised 
as a solicitor in Edinburgh until Juno 1846. 
In tliat year ho migrated to London in 
order to pursue the career of a parliameuf ary 
solicitor or agent. In 1847 ho joined in 
tliat cajiacity, at Westminster, Hugh limes 
Cameron, and his business w^as carried on 
uiid(‘r the style of Cameron & Martin until 
1S54. Then Cameron left the firm, and 
Marlin coiulucted it single-handed for eight 
years. In 1862 Martin took a partner, 
William J>.slio of the Edinburgh firm of 
liiglis & Leslie, for whom he had acted as 
London agent.^ Leslie died in 1897, when 
Martin was joined by two other partners, 
but the firm was known as Martin & Leslie 
until .1907, when the style was changed 
to Martin & Co. Martin’s parliamentary 
business ui Lontlon was extensive, profit- 
able, and important. Among the earliest 
privates bills which he prepared and piloted 
through parliamentary committees were 
those dealing with the Shrewsbury and 
(Jliester rr.ilway and the river Dec iiaviga- 
titm. He was thus brought into closo 
rclatiojis with North Wales, which ho sub- 
sequently made a chief place of residence. 
He also carried the bill for the extension to 
London of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire (now the Great Central) mil- 
way. louring 1879 he was closely engaged 
in negotiating, for Lord Bcaconsneld’s 
government, the purchase of the under- 
takings of all the London water oompanios, 
and in preparing a bill for vesting them j 
in a xmblio trust ; but the -measure was 
dropx)cd during the last days of Lord 


Beaconsfield’s ministry, and was not revived 
on Gladstone’s return to office in 1880. 
Martin’s parliamentary work was his main 
oooupation through life, and he conducted 
it with unsparing energy and much ability. 
* Before leaving Edinburgh ho contributed 
to * Tait’s ’ and ‘ Fraser’s ’ magazines and to 
other periodicals humorous x)icccs in proso 
and verse. The i)oems he ascribed to Bon 
Gaultier, a *'bon com})agiion ’ whoso name 
hod eaught his fancy in Rabelais (/W. 
livrei.). In 1841 Aytoun w'as attracted by 
one of these papers, ‘ FIowcts of llcnij) ; 
or The Newgate Garland. By ()jio of the 
Family,’ a satire on the fashionable novel 
in the style of Harrison Aiiiswortirs ‘ Dick 
Turpin’ and ‘Jiick Slic])pard.’ At. Ay- 
touirs r(‘quost the naturalist bklward 
Forbes [q. v.] brought the young men 
together, and ’ a kind qf Beaiimojit and 
Fletcher x)artnership,’ as Martin called it, 
was the msult. From 1842 to 1844 they 
wToto together a scries of Jiumorous juoccs 
for ‘ Tait’s * and ‘ Fraser’s ’ magaziiu's. 
Besides comic poems thc're were x)arodies 
in prose, including a set of prize novels, 
j)rior in date to Thackeray’s, and a scries 
of humorous colloquies in the fashion 
of ‘ Noctes Ambrosianao,’ called ‘ Bon 
Gaultier and his Friends.* Most of ilio 
verse was collected in 1845 in ‘ Bon (.laul- 
tier’s Ballmls,’ a volume w'hicli achieved 
immediate popularity and reached a 
sixteenth edition in 1903, The attractions 
of the volume w’^cro enhanced by the illus- 
trations — ^in the first edition' by ‘Alfred 
Growquiir (A. H. Forrester [q. v.]), to 
whoso drawings Richard l>oyle and Jolui 
Leech added f*thcn*s in later editions. 

The Bon Gaultier verse jnainly parodied 
the leading jmetry of the day, esxHJcially 
the ‘ new j^octry ’ of Tennyson. A few 
of the mock poems jirotcnded to bo 
competition exercises for the poct-laureate- 
ship vacated by Southey’s death. ‘ 4’ho 
Lay of the Loyelorn,* a i>arody of ‘ L()cksley 
Hall,’ which was elaborated by Martin 
out of ten or a dozen lines by Aytoun, was 
perhaps the most pojjular j)icco. Lockhart 
(in tijHinish Ballads), Macaulay, Mrs. 
Browning, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Uhland, and 
even Aytoun himself wore all among the 
victims of Martin or his partner’s ricljcule, 
t(^ther ^vith the German student and the 
American patriot. Martin was the larger 
contributor, but Aytoun’s w'ork is the 
better. If the ‘ Ballads ’ arc more on the 
surface than the ‘ Rejected Addresscss ’ 
with which they invite comi)arison, they 
are hardly^lcss amusing. The fun, what- 
ever shape it takes, is always healthy, and 
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tlio nMflion a»:ain.sfc tlui oxtriiVii^^anco of 
tran.‘5ii.ory ftusliions iu lilcriiturtj is gtaicrally 
sound ill spirit. * 

JJofore the Bon ({auUicr ])iutiitTskip 
ended in 1844, Martin and Aytonii alsc: 
wut'k(‘<i together in a series of translations 
wliiofi apiKNireil in ‘ Blaokwotxl’s Magazine ’ 
in 1843-4, and were published collectively 
in 1858 as ‘ Poems and Ballads of Cocthc.’ 
Martin’s friendship with Aytoun continued 
till Aytoun’s death in 1865, whon^^Jfartin 
paid him the tribute of a sympithotio, if 
discursive, ‘ Memoir ’ (1867), which ho sub- 
set lueiitly summarised for this Dictionary. 

Martin’s early affection for iho^ drama 
developed steadily. Kdmund Kean was 
OIU5 of liis first theatrical heroes. On a 
visit to London in 1810 he 6rst saw Helen 
Paueit [tp V. Siippl. 1] act, and after 
witnessing her ptjrformance of Rosalind 
at (llasgow in ifeo. 1843 ho wrote some 
‘ pnipludic lines,* in wliicli he fancied liim- 
solf Orlando. In July 1846 lie extolled 
luT jiowers in an article, ‘ Acting as one of 
th(5 Pino Arts,* in the ‘Dublin University 
Magazine.’ In the same year ho trans- 
lated for lier the little Danish romantic 
drama of Henrik Hertz, ‘King Rone’s 
Daughter,’ wliich she i^^'^^^biced in 1849. 
(It wjvs first publishid in 1850.) The 
extreme refinement of the piece, and the 
fictitiousne^ss of a situation impossible in 
real life, convoy an impn;ssion of ^arti- 
ficiality, but Hc'leii Paucit rendered to per- 
fection its tenderness of touch, to which 
Martin’s verse— some of lus best — rendered 
full justice. The blind lolanthc was long 
one of her most poimlar iiarts. 

Miss Paucit’s fascination grew on Martin, 
wlio is said to have followed her from place 
to jilace until he made her his wife (MiiS. 
iSellak’s Ractdlvjctimis, p. 37). ^-I’hey wore 
married on 25. Aug. 1851 at the old Church 
of St. Nichohxs in Brighton, and spent their 
wedding tour in Italy. After their return 
ill November she r(.*sumeil her connection 
with the stage, w^hich o^ntintied practically 
till 1871. In April 1852 she apiiearcd at 
Manchester in Martin’s a<la})tatiou of 
‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ In the same year 
they bought a house, 31 Onslow Square, 
whei*e Thackeray^was their near neighbour, 
and where they formed the centre of a 
large and cultivated social circle. This 
remained Martin’s London rcsidende"%ll 
tlic end of his life, although lie w^as almost 
ilrivon out of it at the last by the noise of 
passing motor omnibuses, a nuisance which, 
in ^ 1906, ho denounced in * Th 9 Tiineifc’ 
The summer and autumn oL 1861 wore 
sj^u| at Bryntysillo on the oanks of the 


Dec. about two miles above' Lljiiigollen, lo 
which Marlin’s parliamontioy work on i)i*e 
navigation had introduced him. Martin 
was charmed with the jihu e, and in 1865 
ho bought the house and adj.)ining grounds, 
both of which were considerably enlargcil 
as tho years went on. Brynt^'silio ro- 
luaiiicd tho favourite country residence 
of Martin and liis wdfe. He associated 
himsblf effectively with the industrial 
activities of tho locality and took a great 
interest in Welsh music. 

Martin’s literary activity increased after 
his marriage and his rc^putation widt^ncd. 
Ill 1859 ho was one of tlie umpires for tho 
prize offered by the Crystal Pahice Company 
at tho Burns centenary festival. His 
literary energies were chiefly divided be- 
tween essays on tho stage fV)r tho maga- 
zines, and translations from Latin, (formaii, 
and Italian, witl;^ occasional adaptations 
for*tho theatre. In ‘ Prascr’s Magazine ’ 
(Peb. 1858, Dec. 1863, and Jan. 1865) lie 
lamented the decay of tlio l^nglish drama, 
subscjquoutly arguing in ‘The Drama in 
Pngland,’ a paper on tiie ‘ Kembles ’ 
{Quarltrhj Hemew, Jan. 1872), that a 
cardinal necessity for the recovery of tho 
English stage was the prcsiMico of a govern- 
ing mind in control of a national theatre. 
To the ‘Quarterly Rovio\w’ lie also con- 
tribukul exoelli^nt biographical C'ssays on 
David Carrick (July 1868) and Macready 
(Nov. 1872). Most of his writings on tho 
drama Martin collected hir private circu- 
lation as ‘ Essays on tlie Drama ’ (1871). At 
later date's he wrote on ‘ Kaclu4 ’ in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ’ (Sept. 1882), wdiile in a 
papi'r, ‘ Shakespeare or Biicon ? ’ re]u inte(l 
in 1888 from ‘Blackwood’s Magazim^,’ Jio 
sought to dispel tho ‘ Baconian ’ delusion, 
llio c'ssays on Garrick, Maon'mly, tho 
Kembles, and Rachel, with a vindication of 
Baron St«>ckmar (Qmrtcrlt/ Rev. Oct. 1882), 
reappeared in a volume of ‘ Muiiograplis ’ 
(1906). 

Martin’s labours as translator were 
singularly versatile. In 1854 and 1857 ho 
published, from tlio original .Danish or 
from the Gorman, English versions of 
Oolilcnscliliigcr’s romantic dramas ‘ Aliiddiii’ 
and ‘Correggio.’ In 1860 ho printed his 
translation of tho ‘Odes’ of Horace, 
which, like all Martin’^ versions of Latin 
poetry, is laore fluent than scholarly. 
This was subsequently incorporated in his 
‘ Works of Horace ’ (2 vols. 1882) wdtli the 
tasteful rather than learned monograph on 
the Roman poet which Martin con tribu toil 
in 1870 to Collins’s ‘ Ancient (Classics for 
English Refers, ’ and tho substance .x)f 
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two leciul-es on ‘ Florace and his Friends,* 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution in Oct. 1881. His ‘Catullus, wdth 
Life and Xotes,* followed ‘ Hoi'ace’s Odes ’ in 
1861, and books i.-vi. of the * iEncid * as late 
as 1806. In 1862 he publuhed his translation 
of Dante’s ‘ VitaNuova,’ which he dedicated 
in a charming sonnet to his ‘ own true wife.* 
German poetry occupied Martin’s ener- 
gies with more marked success. In Nov. 
1860 he had printed in the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine * a translation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Prometheus,’ and in 1865 he 
published a version of the ‘ First Part of 
Faust.’ The ‘ Second Part * followed in 
1886. The ‘First Part* was constantly 
reprinted, and reached a ninth edition 
in 1910. A second revised edition of the 
‘ Second Part ’ came out in the same year. 
Of the beautifully illustrated edition of 
the ‘ First Part ’ (1876) Queen Victoria made 
a Christmas present to Lord Beaconsfield. 
Martin’s English version — one of many — of 
Schiller’s ‘ Camp of Wallenstein ’ (Black- 
iDooiVs Mag. Feb. 1892), although lull of 
spirit and gaiety, wants the dignified 
atmosphere of the original. In 1878 
appeared a translation of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads of Jleinrich Heine,’ and in 1889 
‘ The Song of the Bell, and other Trans- 
lations from Schiller, Goethe, IJhland and 
Others,’ an anthology of modern German 
lyric poetry. No metrical or other diffi- 
culty is shirked by the translator, but 
there is a lack of precision and finish in 
the execution. A spirited translation of 
Friedrich Halm’s (Baron von Miinch- 
Bollighaiiseii) ‘ Ghidiator of Ravenna’ 
(1854), an essentially theatrical typo of 
Gorman romantic drama, was printed for 
privates circulation. It was reprinted in 
1894 with ‘ Madonna Pia * (foundinl on the 
Marquis du Belloy’s ‘ La Malaria ’ of 1853), 

‘ King Rcn6’s Daughter,’ and ‘ The Camp.’ 
Martin also translated the poems of 
Giacomo Lcopanli in 1904. 

Meanwhile, Martin engaged in literary 
labour of a different kind. In 1866, 
while he was occupied with his memoir of 
Aytoun, his friend (Sir) Arthur Helps [q.v.] 
recommended him to Queen Victoria to 
write the biography of the Prince Consort. 
The life had originally been entrusted to 
General (’harles Grey, the Queen’s private 
secretary, and Grey h§d published in 1868 
‘ The Early Years of the Prince Consort,’ 
only bringing the memoir os far as the 
Prince’s marriage. Grey’s other occupa- 
tions prevented him from carrying the work 
further, and Hclps’s health unfitted him for 
the task. Martin’s knowledge of German 
vot. Lxvni. — SUP. II. 


and his literary facility were his main 
recommendations. Ilo was not personally 
known to the Queen, nor had ho been 
acquainted with the Prince: 11*5 frankly 
stated his doubts and difficulties in a letter 
for the Queen’s eye, but in an interview with 
her on 14 Nov. ho accepted the task on his 
own condition — viz. that ho should have a 
freehand os to both the time and the manner 
in which the work was carried out (Queen 
Victoria aa I hiew her, p. 19). The Queen, 
who undertook that the sifting of the docu- 
ments to bo placed at his disposal should bo 
the business of herself, Grey, and Helps, 
placed in Martin tho fullest trust. When 
on 10 Jan. 1868 Martin, while staying at 
Osborne, was confined to his room through 
ca serious accident on the ice, his wife was 
invited to the palace and remaiiu*d there 
for three weeks. Thenceforth the Qiieen 
showed Martin’s wife as well as himself 
unceasing kindness. With him the Queen 
maintamed until his death a very con- 
fidential intercourse and correspondence. 

Tho first volume of the Prince’s biography 
was published in 1875, and carried tho 
narrative to 1848. The second volume, 
which appeared in 1876, largely dealt with 
the attacks on tho Prince in tho press, and 
his vindication in both houses of parlia- 
ment. Tho third volume, wliich covered 
tho period of the Crimean war, came out in 
Dec. 1877, when English relations with 
Russia were again strained. Marlin’s de- 
scription of the influence which the Priricc 
had exerted against that pf)wer and Prussia 
provoked a controversy as tf> the authority 
of the Crown in the constitution ; Henry 
Dunckley [q.v. JSuppl. IJ, writing under tho 
pseudonym of ‘ Verax ’ in the ‘ MancliesU'r 
Examiner and Times * and the ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ vigoroiLsly questioned the riglit of 
the C-rown to intervene in rnattei's of policy 
(cf. his ‘ The Crown and the Cabinet,’ 1878). 
Of Martin’s fourth volume (1879) the Indian 
Mutiny formed the political background ; 
and vol. v. brought a cl<.)S(i in 1880 the 
biographer’s devoted labour of thirteen 
years (see his letter in Queen Victoria as / 
knew her, p. 8). Tiio biography abounds 
in letters and papers previously unpublished 
and is an especially valuable contribution 
to cuxfent diplomatic history. Though, tho 
view taken of the Prince is highly favourable, 
Martin’s tone is essentially candid and free 
from courtly adulation. Martin’s services 
were rcjcognised by the Qiiecm’s bestowal on 
him of tho honours of C.B. in 1878 and of 
K.C.B. ill 1880. A cheap edition of tho 
biography (six parts at 6d. each) came out 
in 1881-2. 
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Mfirtiu follow ed up his ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort’ w'itli a second efFort in }K)litical 
biograjdiy, ‘A Life of IjordiLyndhurst. 
Prom Le'ttera and Papers in possession of 
his Family’ (188:5). It is an atUnnpt to 
^ correct the unpleasing impression given of 
Lyndhurst by Lord (Jampbell in ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors ’ (18(311, vol. viii.), and although 
Martin’s refiiialion wearies by its length 
he paints a successful portrait. 

In 1881 Marlin was elected lord rector of 
St. Andnnvs University, and in Oct. he 
deliv(*red his inaugural address on ctluca- 
tion. During that and the next year some 
time WMS spent in ltal3\ lii 1887 Martin and 
his wife made a final journey abroad to the 
Itiviera. Un (il that period, wiien Lady 
Martin’s health began to fail, Martin and 
she continued their social activities in 
Londoji and Wales. In their London homo 
between 1882 and 1887 they and their j 
friends, including Henry living and Canon 
Ainger, took part in readings of Shako- 
sp'are, wh(»se exe(ilenc(' attracted attention. 
The summer and autumn w'crc still spent 
at llrynlysilio, where Robert Browning 
and other literary friends frequently I 
sought them out. In 1896 t^iicen Victoria | 
sent Martiji, on his 801 h birthday, the 
insignia of K.C.V.O. Lady Martin died at 
Bryntysilio on 31 Oct. 1898, and Sir Tlico- 
dorc devoted himself to her biography, 
which appeared in 1900. In 1901 he issued 
for private circulation ‘ Quei^n Victoria as 
I knew her,’ w'hich was published in 1908. 
His ])en continued active till muir the end. 
llis last contribution to ‘ Blackw ood ’ w^as 
an article on Dante’s ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ 
published in 1907. For many years he 
was an active w'orker on the Royal lalerary 
J^'und, becoming a iiK'mber of the fund in 
1855, an auditor in 1862, a member of the 
general committee in 1808, and registrar in 
1871. He resigned the oflice of registrar 
and his seat on the committee in 1907, but 
W'as re-clect(.*d to the cojaniittce next m<»nth. 
In succession to James Orchard Jlalliwell- 
Phillipps [q. V.] lie became a trustex) of 
yiiakcsjieare’s birthidacc oil (5 May 1889, and 
retained thi^ oflice till his death. Ho was a 
frequent visit.or to Stratford-on-Avoii, and 
placcxl in the chui*eh there in 1900, in 
mi^mory of his wife, a marble pulpit, de- 
signed by C. F. Bod ley, R.A. In 1906 he 
celelirated his 901 h birthday at Brynt^'silio. 
Ho died there on 18 Aug. 1909, and was 
buried, by the side of his wxfe, in Brompton 
cemetery. He left no issue. 

Martin’s industry — literary as well as pro- 
fessional — ^w'as exceptional. In all his w'ork 
he wrote everything to the last in his owm , 


hand, never employing an amanuensis. 
His literary versatility — both in prose and 
verse — has within its limits been rarely 
surpassed. His varied translations show 
unusual receptivity of mind. As a bio- 
grapher he accomplished, in the ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ an important piece of 
work wliich needed doing, and he did it 
well. A staunch conservative, he grew 
impatient of innovation in his old age. 
Although a rigorous man of busiiM^ss, h»i 
was generous in private charity, especially 
to unsuccessful authors. His romantic de- 
votion to his wife and liis faith in her 
genius arc the most distinctive features of 
his career. 

A portrait by Thomas Duncan of Martin 
at the age of ten is in the National Portrait 
Oallery at Edinburgh. A second jk). trait, 
painted in 1878 by James Archer, R.8.A., 
was presented by Sir M’heodore to Mr. 
William Blackwood, and hangs in the ‘ Did 
8alooii * in Blackwood & »Sons’ publishing 
house at Edinburgh, among those of many 
otiicr early cojiiributors to ‘Maga.’ A 
third iX)rlrait, by Robert Herdman, R.S.A., 
also bcilongs to Mr. Blackwood. A hmrth 
painting, by F. Dixon, was presented by 
Martin in 1905 to liis partner, Mr. liei juird 
Hicks, and a fifth painting, by J. Mordocai, 
W'as given by him in J907 to his ])artnor 
Mr. W. F. Wakeford. Lord Ronald Cow'or, 
one of Marlin’s many friends, jircsenteil 
to the National Portrait (^lallery a sixth 
painting, by F. M. Bennett, which is a 
bad likeness ; it hangs in the east wing. 
In 187:5 a crayon portrait was drawn by 
Rudolf Lehmann, and a caricature; by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1877. 

(The I'imcs, the Scotsman, and Western 
Morning Now's, 19 Aug. 1909; private informa- 
tion ; iDcivsoJial knowleilgo.J A. W. W. 

MARTIN, Sir THOMAS ACQUIN 
(1850-1906), industrial pioneer in India 
and agent-general for Afghanistan, born at 
Four-oaks, Sutton (^oldiield, Birmingham, 
on 6 March 18.50, was son of Patrick William 
Martin, leather inanufacturtT, of Birming- 
ham, by his w'ife, Mary Anno Bridges. After 
education at tlio Oratory, Edgbaston, he 
entered the engineering finn of Walsh, 
Lovett in Birmingh<am, and in 1874 went, 
out to Calcutta to start a branch for them. 
Possessed of exceptional business capacity, 
ho soon founded the firm which boars 
his name, of Clive-strect, (yalcutta, and 
Laurciico Pountney-liill, E.C. As the 
head of this firm he notably fostered the 
material development of India. The firm 
took over in 1889 the management of the 
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Bengal Iron and Steel Company, which 
inaugurated at Burrakur Indian production 
and manufacture on a capitalised basis per- 
mitting of competition with imported steel 
and iron. Tho out-turn of pig iron was 
then 9000 tons per annum ; but the works 
have been modernised, ricli deposits at 
Manharpur are being worked, and tho 
present productive capacity is 75,000 tons 
yearly. Tho firm also pioneered tho 
construction of light railways along 
district roads in India, to serve as 
feeders of the main lines. It built and has 
the nianagciuciit of the Howrah-Amta, 
II owrah - Sheakhalla, Buklitiarpur - Behar, 
Baraset-Basirhat, Shahdara (l)elhi)-Saha- 
ranpur, and tho Arrah-»Sasaram light rail- 
ways, which aggregate a length of 300 miles. 
Many jute mills in Bengal were constructed 
by the firm, and up to Martin’s death 
it had the management of thd Arathoon 
jute mills, Calcutta. Three large collieries 
in Bengal, and the Hooghly Docking and 
Engineering Company are undcT its control. 
The Tansa duct works, providing Bombay 
with a constant water-supi)ly from a lake 
forty miles distant, wen) engineered by 
the firm, which has carried out the water- 
supplies of the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
of a large number of Indian mofussil 
towns, including Allahabml, Benares, 
(^awnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and 8rinagar 
(Kashmir). VV'ith Mr. Edward Thornton, 
E.R.I.B.A., as principal architect, it 
erected chiefs’ palaces and important 
jmblic buildings in various parts of India, 
and ])articnlarly in Calcutta, wliere they 
are contractors for tho All- India Victoria 
iiKunorial hall. 

Early in 1887 Martin was appointed 
agent by Abdur Rahman Khan, Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and he sent to Kabul (.Sir) 
8altcr Pyne, the first European to reside 
there since the war of 1879-80 (with the 
exception of a French engineer who was 
there for a very brief lu'riod and afterwards 
disappeared). Pyne, on behalf of Martin’s 
firm, built for the Ameer an arsenal, a 
mint, and various factories and work- 
shops, subsequently introducing, as state 
monopolies, a number of modern in- 
dustries. 

Miirtin was constantly consulted by the 
Ameer on questions of policy, and he and 
his agents were able to render frequent 
political service to Great Britain. Abdur 
Rahman selected him to be chief of the stall 
of Prince Xasrullah Khan, his second son, 
on his mission to England in 1895. The 
stay here lasted from 24 May to 3 Sept., and 
in August Martin was knighted. Though 
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tho Ameer’s main object in arranging 
tho visit — the opening of direct diplqpiatic 
relations with Great Britain — was not 
achieved, Abdur Rahman still retained the 
fullest confidence in him. On his return 
to Kabul, Nasrullah Khan was accom- 
panied by Martin’s younger brother Frank, 
who succeeded Pyne as engineer-in-clucf 
(cf. P. Martin, Under the Absolute Amir, 
1907). 

A man of gonial manner and gener- 
ous disposition, Martin w'os a close student 
of human nature. He proved his common- 
sense and catholicity of temper by ad- 
mitting into partnership, in 1889, an able 
Bengali, (Sir) R. N. Mukhorji, K.G.I.E., 
who shares with Martin’s sons, Ernest and 
Harold, and Mr. C. W. Walsh the x>roprie- 
torship of the firm. Martin, w ho was broken 
in health by 8e\ ere toil in a tropical climate, 
sixjnt much of his later life in Euroj)e. He 
died Jit Binsteod House, Isle of Wight, on 
29 April 1906, and w^as buried in Ryde 
cemetery. A painting from a miniature 
is in the Calcutta office. He married on 
2 April 1809, at Birmingham, Sarah Ann, 
daughter of John Humphrey Harr by, of 
Hoarwithy, Herefordshire, wJio survives 
with a daughter and live sons, four in tho 
firm, and Ciipbiin Cuthbert Thomas, High- 
land light infantry. 

[Amet^r Abdur Rahman’s autobiograj^hy, 
2 voLs. 1900; (hay’s At the Court of tho 
Ameer, 1905; Oyelopjedia of India, (.’ah, 1905 
V. Chirol’s Indian Unrest, 1910; Adnni. Utq)t. 
hid. Hlys. for 1910; The Tiin(‘s, 1 and 14 May 
190(>; Englishman (Cah.ntta), 17 Feb. 1912 
Birmingham JV>st, 2 May 19()(> ; private 
information.] F. II. B. 

MARWICK, Sir JAMES DAVID (1826- 
1908), legal ami liistorieal writer, burn at 
Ix)ith on 15 July 1826, was eldest son of 
William Marwick, merchant of Kirkwall, 
and Margaret, daughter of James (larioeh, 
also a merchant there. Edueafed at 
Kirkwall grammar school, he removed in 
1842 te E^nburgli, where he was appren- 
ticed as clerk to James B. Watt, solicitor 
before tho supremo courts (whose daughter 
he married later). Ho also attended (lie 
law classes at Edinburgh University. Sub- 
sequently he became a laivyer's clerk at 
Dundee and, qualifying as a procurator, he, 
in partnership with William Barry, son of 
the town clerk, carried on legal businc'ss in 
Dundee till 1855. In that year Marwick 
returned to Edinburgh to found with the son 
of his first employer, iJ. B. Watt, then lately 
dead, the firm of Watt and Marwick, which 
soon gained a high position. In 1857 ho 
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entered tlie Edinburgh town council. Before 
his three years’ term was complete the office 
of tdwn clerk fell vacant. Town councillors 
^\erc prohibited from accepting any paid 
appointment under the council till they 
had been a year out of office. But the 
post was kept vacant till Marwick was 
eligible, and in December 1860 ho w^as 
chosen to fill it. 

Marwick remained town clerk of Edin- 
burgh until 1873, and becamo during that 
period a chief authority on Scottish muni- 
cipal law and practice. On 11 March 1873 
he was apjiointed town clerk of Glasgow 
at a salary of 2500f. (raised afterwards to 
3500/.), with a retiring allow ance of 1500/. 
after fifteen years’ service. At Glasgow 
Marwick earrictl out the extension of the 
city by the annexation of fourteen sub- 
urban burghs. This labour, • begun in 
1881, was com plot od in 1801 ; and in 
1803 he drafted the cruictmcnt whereby 
Glasgow was made a county. He rtvsigned 
the office of town clerk of Glasgow in 
1003. 

J\larwick was the recipient of many 
honours. In 1878 ho was made an LL.l). 
of Glasgow University ; ho was knigiitcd 
in 1888; in 1803 ho was presented with 
the freedom of the burgh of Kirkw'all. In 
1864 he wiis elected E.R.S. Edinburgh. 

Ho died at Glasgow on 21 Mawh 1908, 
and was buried at Warristoii cemetery, 
Edinburgh. 1 1 e married in 1 855 Jane, third 
daughter of James B. Watt ; she survived 
him witli tw o sons and five daughters. Be- 
fore leaving Edinburgh in 1873 Marwdek’s 
wife was prcscjiicd with a portrait of her 
husband, painted by Robert Herdman, 
K.S.A. Of two busts by George S. Temple- 
ton, K.A., publicly subscribed for in 1005, 
one in marble w^as given to Glasgow Art 
Galleries and the other in bronze was 
retained by Lady Marwick. 

Marwick was a voluminous writer, 
cliicfly ' upon Scottish municipal history. 
He was one of the founders of the Scottish 
Burgh Record Society, Edinburgh, and 
edited the publications (many of which 
were compiled by himself) from 1868 till 
1807. His principal w orks are ; 1. ‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Burgh Records of 
Edinburgh, 1403-1580,* Scottish Burgh 
Record Society, 4 vols., and index vol. 
1860-02. 2. ‘ Obser^mtions on the Law and 
Practice of IMunicipal Corporations in Scot- 
land,* 1870. 3. ‘ Cliarters and Documents 
relating to the City of Edinburgh, 1143- 
1540/ Scot. Burgh Rcc. Soc. 1871. 4. 
‘Extracts from the Records of the Burgh 
of Glasgow', 1573-1662,’ 2 vols., Scot 


Burgh Rcc. Soo. 1876 81. 5. ‘ Miscellany 
of the Scottish Burgh Record Society,’ 
edited 1881. 6. ‘ Report on Markets and 

Fairs in Scotland, prepared for th(i Com- 
mission,’ 1890. 7. ‘Charters and Docu- 
ments relating to the Collegiate Church of 
the Holy Trinity 'and the Trinity Hospital, 
Edinburgh, 1460-1661,’ Scot. Burgh Rcc. 
Soo. 1891. 8. ‘ Charters and Documents 

relating to the City of Glasgow, 1175-1649,* 
3 vols., Scot. Burgh Rcc. Soc. 1894-99, 
1906. 9. ‘The River Clyde and the 
Harbour of Glasgow,* 1898. 10. ‘Tlio 
Water Supply of the City of (Rasgow,* 1901. 

11. ‘ Extracts from the Records of the 
Burgh of Glasgow, 1691-1717,* jointly 
with Robert Rcinvick, Scot. Burgh Roc. 
Soc. 1008. Posthumously published WTie: 

12. ‘ The River Clyde and the Cl^^do Burghs,’ 

Scot. Burgh Rcc. Soc., with j)orti'ait, and 
memoir by John Gray MTvendrick, 4to, 
1009. 13. ‘JCdin burgh Guilds and Crafts,’ 
Scot. Burgh Rec. Soc. 1000. 14. ‘History 

j of tlio Colh^giaie Church and Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity and the 3.Vimty Hosjiital, 
Edinburgh, 1460-1661 * (founded on No 7, 
supra), Scot. Burgh Roe. Soc. 1911. 15. 

‘ Early Glasgow,* cd. by Robert Ren wick, 
1911. Marwick was editor of tlio ‘ Records 
of the Convention of Royal Burghs of 
Scotland’ from 1860 till 1890. 

[A Rc<ro8i)ocfc, autobiography, privahsly 
printed, 1874 ; Glasgow Herald, and Scots- 
man, 25 March 1908 ; Memoir by Jolin Gray 
M‘Koiulrick, in above postliuznous voluiiic ; 
private information.] A. II. M. 

MASH AM, first Bahon. [See Listee, 
Samuel Cunlifee (1815-1906), inventor.] 

MASKED YNE, MEKVYN HERBERT 
NEVIL STORY- (1823- 1911), metallurgist. 
[See Story -Maskelyne.J 

MASSEY, GERALD (1828-1007), poet,, 
born in a but at Gamble WharL on 
the canal near Tring, on 29 May 1828, 
was son of "William Massey, a canal boat- 
man, by bis wife Mary. His father brought 
uj) a large family on a weekly wage of 
some ten shillings. Massey said of himself 
that ho ‘ had no childhood.* Aft(T a 
scanty education at the national school 
at Tring, Massey was w'hcn eight years of 
ago put to work at a silk mill there. His 
hours were from 5 a.m. to 6 r.M., and he 
earned from ninepenee to one shilling and 
threepence a week. Ho then tried stniAv- 
plaiting. But the marshy districts of 
Buckinghamshire induced ague, and at 
fifteen he found employment as an errand- 
boy in London. Reading was an absorbing 
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passion A\ith him from childhood, and as 
a lad he develojjcd ix)etical ambitions. He 
dovotwl liis leisure in London to a study of 
('obbelt’s ‘ French without a Master,’ and 
of books by Tom Paine, Volncy, and Howitt. 
As early as 1848 he published with a book- 
seller at Triiig a first volume, ‘ Poems and 
Chansons,’ and sold some 250 copies at a 
shilling each to his fellow-towasfolk. Tho 
revolutionary spirit of tho times caught his 
enthusiasm, and joining tho Chartists ho 
applied his pen to tho support of their 
cause. With ono John llcdford Lciio, a 
Chartist printer of Uxbridge, ho edited in 
1849, at twenty-one, a paper wTitten by 
working-men called ‘ The Spirit of 
Freedom,’ Next year he contributed 
some forcible verse to ‘Cooiicr’s .lournal,’ 
a venture of tho Chartist, 'riiomas Cooper 
[q. v.] (cf. (yOorER’s LifPj 4th edit. 
1873, iJ. 320). Put Massey’s sympathies 
veered to the religious side of the ndorm* 
ing movement, and in tho same year he 
assDciateil himself with the Christian 
Socialists uikUt tho leadership of Frederick 
Denisjon Mauriet*, wlio wrote of him at 
the time to Charl(*s Kingsley as ‘ not 
quite an Alton Locke,’ but with ‘some 
real stuff in him ’ (Mad kick. Life of 
F. 1). Maurice, ii. 30). Massey acted as 
sc^eretary of the (’hristian Socialist Board 
and contributed veis(5 to its periodical 
‘ Tho Christian Socialist.’ Jluring the 
same year (1850) he brought out a second 
volume of v(‘rs(j, ‘ Voices of Freedom and 
Lyrics of Love,’ wliich showed genuine 
2 ) 0 (dic feeling, althougli tho style was rough 
and undisciplined. Next year he welcomed 
Kossuth to England in a poem, and ho 
enthusiastically championed the cause of 
Italian unity. 

Massey fully established his position as 
a poet of liberty, labour, and the people 
with a third volume, ‘ The Pallad of Pabo 
Christabel and other Poems,’ which apj)earcd 
in Feb. 1854. The book, which dealt with 
conjugal and parental affection as well iis 
with demo ratio juspiratioiis, jiassed tJirough 
five editions within a year, and wm 
reprinfi'tl in Now York, where Massey’s 
position was soon better assured than in 
London. JJesjiite obvious signs of defective ' 
education and tasU', Massey’s poetry 
deserved its welcome. Hepworth Uixon 
in tho ‘Athenaeum’ (4 Feb. 1854) called 
him ‘ a genuine songster.* The best-known 
poets of the day acknowdedged his ‘ lyrical 
impulse and rich imagination.’ Alexander 
Smith likened him to Purns, while Walter 
Savage Landorin the ‘ Morning Advertiser’ 
compared him with Kcats^ Hafiz, and 
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ShakesfM'aro as a sonneteer. Tennyson 
was hardly less iin 2 )ri‘ssed, although ho 
thought that tho new' poet made /our 
good old English crack and sweat for it 
occasionally* (Tennyson’s Life, i. 405). 
Rnskin regarded Massey’s w'ork ‘ as a 
helpful and precious gift to tho working 
classes.’ Sydney Dobell, a warm admirer, 
became a close personal friend, and Massey 
named his first-born son after him. 

To ‘Babe Christabel’ there succeeded 
five further volumes of verse, viz. ‘ War 
Waits * (1855, two editions), poems on tho 
Crimean War; ‘Craigerook Castle’ (1850); 

‘ Kobert Pums, a Song, and other Lyrics ’ 
(1859) ; ‘ Havelock’s March,’ poems on tho 
Indian Mutiny (1800); and ‘A Talo 01 
Eternity and other Poems’ (1809). Tho 
]X)em on Burns \vii9 sent in for the (Crystal 
Palace comwtition at the Purns centenary 
in 1859, ana although it failed to win tho 
I>rize, w'as placed in tho first six of tho 
com])eting works. " [See Knox, Mrs. Isa.] 
Other of tho volumes include ballads 
breathing an admirable martial and patriotic 
anlour. Massey’s ballad ‘ Sir Richard Croii- 
ville’s Last Fight ’ is for its fine spirit w'orthy 
of a place hesido Tennyson’s ‘ Revenge,’ 
which was writteii much later, and his 
tribute to England’s command of the sea 
in * S<?a Kings ’ clearly mlumbrates Kudyard 
Ki^ffing’s ‘ Song of tho D(‘ad * in ‘ Tho 
Seven Seas’ (1890). Massey’s narrativ(5 
verse em)x)dies mystical speculation and 
w'as less successful ; his range and copious- 
ness suffered from laxity of technicpie; 
but both in England and America he long 
(iiijoycd general esteem. In 1857 Ticknor & 
Field of Poston i)ublished his ‘ Complebi 
Poetical AV'^orks,’ with a biographical 
sketch, and in 1801 a similar collection 
came out in London with illustrations and 
a memoir by Samuel Smiles. In his 
lectures on ‘Self-help’ in 1859 Smiles 
set Massey high among his working-class 
heroes. After 1800 Miisscy gradually 
abandoned i)oetry for other interests which 
lie came to deem more imi)or(ant, and liis 
vogue as a poet decayed. Jn 1899 Massey’s 
eldest daughter, Christabel, collirctcd for 
her father his chief poems in two volumes 
under the title of ‘ My Lyrical Life.’ This 
anthology goes far to justify the admiration 
of an earlier generation. 

Meanwhile Massey sought a livelihood 
from journalism. For a time he w'orked 
with John Chapman [q. v. Sui)^)!. IJ, the 
radical publisher in tho Strand. ‘ George 
Eliot ’ w'ho was also in Chai)man’s cmijloy 
(1851-3) afterwards based on Massey’«> 
career some features of her * Felix Holt — 
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till* Itadioal’ (ISOfi). From 1804,011 the 
invitation of the editor, llepwortli ])i.von, 
Massey \\Tut(i occasionally for the ‘ Atlu'ii- 
ioiim.’ lie was also a coiitrilmttn* to the 
‘Leader,’ wliich Thornton Jjeieh Hunt 
i-diled. Charles Dickens ace('])tcd verse 
from him for ‘ All the Year Hound.’ To 
the first number of ‘(loot! Words’ in 
18()() he sent a po(‘m on thiribaldi, and 
Alexander Strahan, the publisher of that 
jMTiodical, gave liim valuable em'ourage- 
ment. 

Yt't des])ite his popularity and his in- 
dustry, Massc'v, who w'as now married, 
found it no easy task to bring up a family 
on the proceeds of his pen. With a view 
to improving Ida position, ho had in 1854 
left London for Edinburgh, where he 
wTote for ‘ Charnbora's Journal ’ and Hugh 
Miller a ‘ Witness.’ There, too, he took to 
lecturing at literary institutes on poetry, 
Pre-Raphaelite art, and Christian socialism. 
His Ccarneatness drew large audiences. In 
1857 he moved from Edinburgh to Monk’s 
Green, Hertfordshire, and then to Brant- 
w’ood, Coniston, which waa at the time the 
property of a friend, William James Linton 
fq. V. 8uppl. I] ; it was acquired by Kuskin 
in 1871. During four years’ subsequent 
residence at Rickmansworth, Massey found 
a ]i(4pful admirer in Lady Marian Alford 
[q. V. »Sup])l. I|, who resided with her son 
the second Earl Brownlo^v at Ashridgo 
Park, Berkhamsted. Lord Browiilow^ pro- 
vided him in 1802 with a house on his 
estate, called Ward’s Hurst, near Little 
GiMldesd(*n. There Massey remained till 
1877. In 1867 the second Earl Brown- 
low died, and his brother and successor 
married next year. B(jth episodes w'cro 
cel(‘brated by Massey in privately printed 
volumes of verse. While at Ward’s Hurst , 
]\lassey closcdy studied Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, on winch ho contributed an 
article to the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ in April 
1804. He argued that Shakesjxjaro wrote 
most of his sonnets for his ])atron Boutli- 
ampton. He arnpliiied his view in a volume 
called ‘ Shak(?spearo’s Sonnets never befons 
interpreted ’ in 1866. This he rewTotc in 
1888 under the title of ‘The Secret Drama 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnet-s.’ Despite his 
diifuseness, self-confidence, and mystical 
thborising, Massey brings together much 
valuable Shakespearean research. 

At Ward’s Hurst, too, Massey developed 
an absorbing interest in i^sychic phenomena. 
In 1871 he issued a somewhat credulous 
book on spiritualism w4iich he afterwards 
withdrew. Subsequently ho made three 
lecturing lours through America. The 


first lour lasted from Sept. 1873 to May 
1874, and extended to Ca.llfornia and 
Canada. The second tour, which began 
in Oct. 1883 and ended in Nov. 1885, 
included Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as America. A third American tour 
o])em‘d in Sept-. 1888, but the fatal illness 
of a daughter brought it to an early close. 
His letilures dealt with many branches of 
poetry and ait, but tliey were ehielly 
eoneerned w'ith mesmerism, spiritualism, 
and mystical interpretalion of the Bible. 
He jirinted privately many of bis dis- 
course's. His faith in spiritualistic pheno- 
mena was lasting, and monopolised mtist 
of his later thought. 

Massey’s resources, which were always 
small, were augmented in 1863, on Lord 
Palmerston’s recommendation, by a civil 
list iKuision of 70f., to wiiich an addition of 
301. was made by Lord Salisbury in 1887. 
On leaving Wanl’s Hurst he livcfl succes- 
sively at New Southgate (1877-90), at 
Dulw ich (1890-3), and from 1893 at South 
Norw^o(Ml. His closing years were devot-ed 
to a study of old Egyptian civilisation, 
in wdiicli he thought to trace psychic and 
spiritualistic jiroblems to their source and 
to find their true solution. ‘ A Book of 
tho Bt‘ginnings,’ in two massive quarto 
volumes, appeared in 1881, and a sequel 
of the same dimensions, * Tho Natural 
Genesis,’ appeared in 1883. Finally ho 
published ‘ Ancient Egypt the Light of 
the World, in twelve books’ (1907). 
Massey believed that these co})ioii.s, ram- 
bling, and valueless compilations deserved 
b(*ttctr of posterity than liis poetry. 

Miiss(;y died ini 29 Oct. 1907 at Redcot, 
Boutli Norwood bill, and was buried in 
Old Southgate cemetery. He w'as tw5ce 
married: (1) on 8 July 1850 to Kosina 
Jane Knowles (buried in Little Gaddesden 
churchyard on 23 Mai-ch 1866), by whom 
he had three daughters and a son ; (2) in 
Jan. 1868 to Eva Byron, by whom ho 
had four daiigliters and a son. Two 
daugliiers of each marriage survived their 
father. 

[Massey’s Poetical Works, with memoir by 
Samuel Smiles, 1861 ; J. Churtoii Collins’s 
Studios in Poetry and Criticism, 1905, pi). 
142-67; A. 11. Miles, Poets and Poetry of 
tho Century, v. 347 scq. ; Allibonc’s .i)ict. 
Engl. Lit. ; Tho Times, 30 Oct. 1907 ; 
AthensRum, 9 Nov. 1907 ; Review of RevicAvs, 
Doc. 1907 (with portrait) ; Book Monthly 
(by James Milne). July P.)0,5 and Sept. 1907 
(with f)ortrait); private information from Miss 
Chrisiabol Massey, the eldest surviving 
daughter.] ^ 8; L. 
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MASSON, UAVIJ) (1822-1907), 
hiui'rapliiT and editor, born at Abmlceii 
on 2 lice. 1822, was son of William Masson, 
sloncciill( r in that city, and Sarah Mathor, 
his \vif(\ After odneation at tho j^raminar 

fhool of AbcTdeen (18151 5) iind(*r James 
Melvin [q. v.], ho matriculated in October 
18.‘55 at Marischal Collogo and Aberdeen 
University, and at tho close of his course, 
in April 1839, took tho lirst place among 
the blasters of Arts of liLs y(*ar. Witli 
the intention of qualifying for tho ministry 
of tho Church of Scotland, ho i)roceofled to 
Edinburgh and spent tlmM) years ( 1 839 -42) 
in tho divinity hall of tho university, 
where Dr. Thomas Chalmers [(j. v.] was 
one of his teachers ; but towards tho close 
of his curriculum, during the stir of tho 
Disruption, he rcjaolvod not to enter tho 
church. IIo roturnod to Aberdeen and 
undertook (1842-4) the editxDrship of a 
weekly journal, ‘The Banner/ In tho 
sumnujr of 1843 ho visited London for tho 
first timo as tho guest of his fellow-towns- 
man Alexander Bain [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
made tho acquaintance of Mrs. Carlyle. In 
tho following year, during his second visit to 
London, he mot Thomas Carlyle [q. v.], who 
introduced him to tho editor of ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ in which his first article appeared 
in that year. I^'rom 1844 to 1847 ho was 
engaged in Edinburgh on tho staff of 
W. and K. Chambers, publishei's, in tho 
preparation of their Miscellanies and 
Educational Series. A little book on the 
history of Romo, written in 1847, was 
))ublishod in 1848; and in tho same year 
ho brought out, anonymously, another on 
ancient history. Other text- books on 
mediaeval history (1855) and modern 
history (1859) followed afUn* his direct 
association with the firm of Chambers had 
come to an end. 

In 1 847 Masson removed to London and 
began to contribute to tho magazines and re- 
views, including ‘ Fraser’s,’ the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
the ‘ West minster,* the ‘ Leader,’ and tho 
* North British,’ and to tho ‘ hhicyclopiudia 
Britaiinica.* Ho enjoyed the friendship 
of the Oirlylos, and enlarged In’s circle 
of literary acquaintances througli his , 
moinbomliip of ‘ Our Club,’ where his ; 
companions included Thackeray, Douglas 
Jorrold, Charles Knight, Mark Lemon, 
Dr, Doran, Peter Cunningham, and others. 

In those early years of hard work hcj found 
relaxation with tho corps of tho London 
Scottish volunteera ; and in^ 1851-2* ho 
acted fus seciottiry of tho London Society 
of the Friends of Italy. 

In 1853, the year of his marriage, he w'as 
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appoinbxl professor of English literature 
in Univei-sity Ci»ll(’ge, London, in succes- 
sion to Arlliur Clough [q. v.]; and in IS.ib 
he published a voluiiK.i of ‘ F.ssays, Bio- 
graj)hieal and Critical : (Chiefly on English 
Boels.’ This was followi‘d in 185!) by 
liis ‘ British Novelists and tlii‘ir Styles,’ 
and by the first volume of an (Extensive 
‘ Life of Milton, narrat(‘d in connection with 
tho Political, EccK'siastical, and Lift'rary 
Histoiy of his 'rime.’ On the hitter 
work (1859-80, (i vols.) his n‘putation as 
a l)iograph(‘r and historian (ihielly rests, 
and there must he few’ rivals in this ffe?irc 
in any literature so painstaking and 
thorough in the recovery of tho setting of a 
great career. The book was n'ceived with 
general ap])rol)ati()n, and such criticism 
as has suggested that tho reader cannot 
see tho poet in tho crowd of contemporary 
interests has misjudged tho author s di»li- 
borato purpose. Tho book remains tluj 
standanl authority. To tho labours of 
this undertaking Masson added, towards 
tho close of 1858, tho task of starting and 
editing a now magazine for Alexander 
Macmillan, the first number of which 
appeared on 1 Nov, 1859, tw’O months 
before Thackeray inaugurated the rival 
‘ Cornhill.’ Its title, ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,* 
w’lus ‘ Editor David’s ’ suggestion, and was 
accepted by tho publisher after a Jong 
friendly battle for tho name ‘ Tho Round 
Tablo.* Shortly hoforo the issue of tho first 
number, Masson and Macmillan spent three 
days in Se])tember 1859 with Tennyson 
in thc^ Islo of Wight, and on tho return 
journey they visited Kingsley at l^vcrsley. 
Miisson continued to t^dit tho ‘ Magazine ’ 
with success till 1807, wJien his phico wna 
taken by 8ir Georgia Grove [q. v. fcJuppl. I]. 
In tho autumn of 1803 ho undertook, in 
addition, tho editorshi]) of the short-lived 
‘ ReadcT,’ 'Pwo years labu* he |)ul>lishod a 
volume of essays enlillcd ‘ Reei'iit British 
Philosophy.* 

Oil the death of William Ednionstouiio 
Aytoun [q. v.) in 1805, Masson was 
appointed [)rofcssor of j-Jictoric and Englisli 
Jiteraturo in tJio university of Eflinburgh ; 
and from that date to tho close ho rosideil 
in Etliiiburgh. There ho completed hia 
‘ Life of Milton * ; odit(*d tho W'orlts of 
‘Goldsmith’ (1869), ‘Milton’ (1874), ‘and 
‘ Do Quiiicey ’ (1889-90) ; wrote an exhaus- 
tive iiiography of ‘ Drummond of Ilaw’- 
thornden ’ ( 1873) ; and recast and a*issued tho 
inattor of tho essays of 1850, w ith adclitioas, 
in tJiix'O separate volumes ontithnl ‘Words- 
worth, Shelliy, and Keats,’ ‘Tho* Threo„ 
Devils,’ and ‘ Chattcrtoii ’ (1874). To tho 
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same period belong, among otlior works, work ho sometimes sacrifjciod the claims of 
his volume on Do Quincoy for the ‘ English art to the importunities of research ; yet 
Men of Ijctters ’ stories (1878), and ‘ Edin- no sound judgment could deny the accuracy, 
burgh Sketches and Memories ’ (1802), a the vanity of judgment, and the geniality 
reprint of magazine articles. During the of critical temper, • which distinguish his 
thirty years of academic life in Edinburgh work as historian and essayist. On his 
(1865-95), where more than 6000 students large circle of friends and pupils ho left 
passed through his class-room, he achieved a lasting impression of vigorous porson- 
a popularity which remains a pleasant ality and high purpose. Propi 1^ prime, 
tradition in Scottish university life. From but especially in Jiis later years/ he was, 
1867 ho interested himself in the movements if not the dictator, the confidant in every 
for the ‘ liighcr education ’ and the medical important literary and public enterprise, 
education of women, and gave annually, and by his broad-minded patriotism, un- 
undcr the auspices of the * Association for tainted by the parochialism which he 
the University Education of Women ’ heartily condemned, was accepted by his 
(1868), a course of lectures on English contemporaries as the representative of 
literature until the admission of women to what counts for best in Scottish character, 
the Scottish univiirsitios. The Masson Hall, Ho married, on 27 Aug. 1853, Emily 
a residence for women undergraduates, Rosaline, oldesib daughter of Charles and 
erected by the committee of this associa- . Eliza Orme, at whose house in Avenue 
tiou, and opened on 24 November 1897, Hoad, Regent’s Park, ho had been one of 
bears his name, in recognition of his a group of writers and painters (including 
labours. From 1880 to 1899 he acted Jis Coventry Patmore, Daiito (fabriel Rossetti, 
editcir of the. ‘ Privy Council Register of 'J'homas Woolncr, and Holman Hunt), in 
Scotland,’ in succession to John Hill > sympathy with the Prc-Raphaelito Brother- 
Burton [q. V.], and contributed historical hood. They had one son, Orme, professor 
introductions or digests to each of the of . chemistry in the univei-sity of Mol boufne 
thirteen volumes which ho supervised ; and F.R.S,, and three daughters. Flora, 
and in 1886 he delivered the Rhind lectures ' editor of two posthumous works by her 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- | father, Helen (Mrs. Ijovell Gulland),jfand 
land. In 1893, on the death of William j Rosaline, author of soveraJ books. 

Forbes Skono fq. v.], he was appointed j Sir George Reid ])aintod three portraits 
historiografiher-royal for Scotland; and on ! of Masson: (a) a three-quarter length in 
12 Feb. IS9(i (lie Royal Scottwli Academy ; oil, pixwentod to liim by Ixird Rosebery in 
elected him an honorary member and pro- I tlu^ name of the subscribers on 23 Nov. 
fessor of ancient liU*raturc. Ho was an ' 1897, on the occasion of his I’otiromont 
honorary graduate of the universities of 1 (now in the possession of Professor Orme 
Abei-dc^on (LL.D.), Dublin (Litt.D.), and | Masson) ; (6) a smaller canvas, in oil, 
Moscow. From 1869 to 1878 he resided | commissioned by Mr. Irvine Smith for his 
at 10 RogcMit Terrace, Edinburgh (where ' private collection, and now in the posscs- 
he was vi.sited by tlolin Stuart Mill and I sion of Mr. Charles (iroen, publisher, Edin- 
Carlyle) ; and from 1882 at 68 Groat King ! burgh; (c) a canvas, in oil, presented by 
SlriHit. His clo.sing years were spent at . the artist to the National Portrait Gallery, 
Lockharton Gard(*iis, Edinburgh. He died ! Edinburgh, and them preserved. An etch- 
on the night of {Sunday, 0 Oct. 1907, and : ing (12J " > lO'" ) was made by F. Huth in 
w.is buried in the Grange cemetery, Edin- 1898 from the Irvine Smith canvas ; and 
burgh. an etched portrait-sketch by William Hole 

Miusson's long association with Carlyle | ap|x?ars in ‘ Quasi Cursorcs,* published in 
and his admiration of his friend’s genius ! 1884, on tho occasion of the torcontonary 
hav(' to some extent obscured tho indivi- | of tho university of Edinburgh. Two 
duality of his own woi k ; and an alleged | ijortraits (from photographs of Masson 
})hysical likeness, more imagined than true in later life) were published in 1911 
to fact, has encouraged the popular notion («) in the Scottish History Society’s edi- 
of discipleship. He was too independent tion of Craig’s ‘Do Unionc,’ and (6) in 
in character to owe juuch to another, tho posthumous volume of ‘Memories of 
and the trait by which his authority was Two Cities.’ A marblo bust by J. P. Mac- 
won — sincerity in workmanship, that ‘ in- gillivray, R.S.A., presented by subscription 
disputable air of truth * which is felt in to the univfg^ity of Edinburgh in 1897, is 
everything he wrote and tlid — was not loss successful than the portraits by* Reid 
.^derived from, and hardly confirmed by, and Huth. 
tho intercourse at Chelsea. In his literary Masson’s published writings comprise : 
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1. ‘Hislory of Rome’ (Chambers’s Educa- 
tional Course), 1848. 2. ‘ Ancient History * 
(the same), 1^8. 3. ‘ The British Museum, 
Historical and Doscriptivo * (Chamners’s 
Instructivo and Entertaining Library, 
1848. 4. * College Education and Sdf 

Education. A lecture,’ 1854. 5. ‘Mo- 
» diseval History ’ (Chambers’s Educational 
Course), 1865. 0. ‘Modem History’ (the 
same), 1856. 7. ‘ Essays, Biographical 

and Critical : chiefly on English Poets,’ 
1856 (sec Nos. 16, 17 and 18). 8. ‘ British 
Novelists and their Styles,’ 1859. 9. 

‘ Life of Milton, narrated in connection with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his 'rime,* vol. i. 1859 ; vol. ii. 
api)eared in 1 871 ; the sixth and last in 1880 ; 
and a new edition of the fust in 1881. 
10. ‘ Recent British Philosophy,* 1865 ; 
3rd edit. 1877. 11. ‘ The State of fjoarning 
in Scotland. A Jjecture,* 1866. 12. 

‘ University Teaching for Women,’ intro- 
ductory lectures to the second series of 
lectures in Shandwick Place, 1868. 13. 

* The Works of Goldsmith * (Globe edit.), 
1869. 14. * Drummond of Hawthomdon,’ 

1873. 15. ‘The Poetical Works of John 

Milton,’ 3 vols. 1874, ro-issued in 1877, 
1S78, 1882, 1890, and in 3 vols. in 
the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ series, in a separate 
edition in 1882, and later in the * Eversley’ 
scries. 10. ‘Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats, and other Essays,’ 1874. 17. ‘The 
Thr(?e Devils : Luther’s, Milton’s, and 
Goethe’s. With otlu^r Essays,* 1874 (new 
edit. 1875). 18. ‘ Chatterton ; a story of 
the year 1770,’ 1874; new edit. 1899; 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18 are reprints, with 
additions, of No. - 7. 19. ‘ The Quarrel 

between the Earl of Manchester and Oliver 
Cromwell ’ (Camden Society), 1875. 20. 

Introduction to ‘ Three Centuries of Eng- 
lish Poetry ’ (an. anthology by his w’ife), 
1876. 21. ‘The Poetical Works of John 

Milton’ (Globe edit.), 1877. 22. 

Quinccy ’ (‘English Men of Lt»tters’ series), 
1878; re\isod 1885. 23. ‘Register of the 

Privy Council of Scotland,’ 1st scries, vols. 
iii.-xiv., 2nd sc^ries, vol. i. (13 vols. covering 
the years 1578-1627), 1880-1899, 24. 

‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ (Globe readings), 
1883. 25. ‘Carlyle personally and in" his 
Writings. Tw’o Lectures,’ 1885. 26. 

‘ Select Essays of Do Quincey,’ 1888. 
27. ‘ The Coilected Writings of Thomas 
De Quincey, a New and Enlarged Edition,’ 
(14 vols.), 188f)-90. 28. ‘Edinburgh 

Sketches and Memories ’ (reprints of 
articles), 1892. 29. ‘ James Melvin, Rector 
of the Grammar School of Aberdeen,* 
Aberdeen, 1895 (reprinted from ‘ Mac- 


millan’s Magazine,’ 1864). 30. ‘Memories 
of London in the Forties,’ publishctl pos- 
thumously and editexl by his daughter. Flora 
Masson, 1908,“ containing reprints from 
‘ Blackwood’s ’ and ‘ Macmillan’s ’ maga- 
zines. 31. ‘ Memorios of Two Cities,’ pos- 
thumously edited by Flora Masson, 1911. 
Masson also contributed the first article 
(on Milton) in a volume entitled ‘ In the 
Footsteps of the Poets,’ published by 
Messrs. Isbister & Co. (n.d.). 

[Autobiographic roferenoos in works, especi- 
ally Nos. 25, 28, 29, and 30; Scotsman, 
24 Nov. 1897 (which contains Lord Rosebery’s 
eulogy on the occasion of the presemtation of 
the portrait) and 8 Oct. 1907;, The Times, 
8 Oct. 1907; Who’s Who. 1903; Carlyle’s 
Letters, 1889 ; Lt^ttors of Alexander Mac- 
millan, 1908 ; J. M. Barrio, An Edinburgh 
Eleven, 1889 ; Quasi Cursorcs, 1884 ; Strand 
Magazine, Fob. 1896 (with reproduction of a 
series of early photographs) ; arts, by Miss 
Flora Masson in Cornhill, Nov. 1910 and 
Juno 1911 ; information supplied by Miss 
Rosaline Masson from family papers ; per- 
sonal recollections.] G. Q. S. 

massy; WILLIAM GODFREY DUN- 
HAM (1838-1906), lioutcnant-gonoral, bom 
at Grantstown, co. Tiptxjrary, Ireland, on 
24 Nov. 1838, w/vs eldest of four sons of 
Major Henry William Massy (1816-1895) of 
Grantstown and Clonmainc, co. Tipperary, 
by his wife Maria, dauglif or of Pafrick 
Cahill. Educal(;d at Trinity Collegti, Dublin, 
lio graduated B.A. in 1859, and was made 
LL;D. in 1873. 

Mcanwliile ho had cnteixHl the army 
as ensign on 27 October 1854, and was 
promoted lieutenant on 9 February 1855. 
Going out to tlio Crimea, bo servod at 
tho Jailor j)art of tho siege of Sevastopol, 
was under fiiv at tho baitlo of Teheniaya, 
and commanded the grenjwlicrs of tho 19th 
reghnent at tho assault of tho Kodaii on 
8 Sept. During the last engagement ho 
showed gn*at gallantry. Roturnhig to tho 
trenches for ixunforcements, he w'as danger- 
ously wounded by a ball which ^wissed 
through his left thigh, shattering the l)ono. 
Being left on tho ground, ho fell during tho 
ensuing night into tho hands of tho enemy, 
who abandoned liim, believing him to bo 
mortally wounded. Ho was finally rescued, 
and recovered after a confinement to .his 
camp stretcher of nearly six months. His 
courage was commended in a special 
dcsj)atch by Sir James Simpson [q. v.], and 
ho . became poj)uIarly known *is ‘ Redan ’ 
Ma^y. Promoted captain on 20 Feb. 1860, 
ho was awarded tho 5th class of tho Legion* 
of Honour and Turkish modal. 
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In 1863 ho obfainod liis iiKijority, and 
served as assisbint afljii<an(-^'(*iieriil in 
India. On his |»r<iinotion as lieiilenant- 
ooJ(»neI he c(>rnina?ide<l in India the 5tli 
royal Irish lan(^ers from 1871 to IS7J). On 
4 Sept. 1879 Massy was prooeodini' with a 
small escort to Kabul, when tlic ikjws of the 
massacre of Sir I^)uis Cava-^niari [q. v.J 
readied him at Shutar^rarden ; and ho at 
once tele^^rapiied tlio nows to Sir hVodcrick 
(aftoi‘ wards Lord) Rolx'ils. Diirin" the 
Atyian war of 1879-80 ho commaiukKl a 
cavalry bi igad(^ and took a prominent part in 
the battle of Charasiab on 6 Oct. 1879, cap- 
turing 75 })iecos of Afghan artillery. During 
the Bubscqqent operations in the Chardo 
Valley, Massy was despatched in pursuit 
of the enciuy (7 Oct.), but he failed to cut 
off the Afghan line of retreat. Next taking 
])art in the actions round Kabul, he was 
ordered (11 Doc. 1879) to start from Shorpur 
with the cavalry under his command and 
effect a junction with Ceiieral Maepherson’s 
brigade. Advancing too far, Massy was 
cut off by 10,000 Afghans at Killa Kazi, 
and aft(‘i’ an unsuccessful charge and the 
abandoiimont of guns he was' extricated 
from a difficult jiosition by the timely 
arrival of the niahi body. General Roberts 
in his rejiort laid the reajionsibility for 
the disaster on Massy, who was severely 
ccnsui’od and removed from his command. 
General Roberts’s strictures wci’c regarded 
as unduly harsh, and Massy was soon 
reappointed to a brigade by George, duke 
of Cambridge, the commander-in-cliief 
(Despatches, Land. Gaz. 16 Jan. and 4 May 
1880). He received the Afghan medal with 
two clasps. 

He became major-general on 23 Aug. 1886 
and was nominated C.R. on 21 June 1887. 
Ho hold the command of the troops in 
Cayhm from 1S8S to 1893, when he attaiiud 
the rank of lieutemint-general. On 4 Oct. 
1896 ho obtained the colonelcy of the 5th 
royal Irish lancers, and on 1 April 1898 
wTis 2 >laccd on the retired list. He received 
the reward for distinguished service. Ho 
was a J.P. and D.L. for co. I’ijiperary, and 
high sheriff in 1899. Ho died on 20 Sept. 
1906 at the family residence, Grantstown 
Hall, Tipperary. Ho inamed in 1860 
Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of Major- 
general Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.B., of 
Ackworth, Suffolk, and' widow of George 
Arnold, by whom ho left issue one daughter, 
Gertrude Annette Seaton, who married 
in 1893 Colonel James George Cockburn 
(d. 1900). 

[The Times, 21 and 22 Sept. 1906; Lord 
Roberts, Eorty-onc Years in India, 30th edit. 


1808; 11. R. Ib-imm, The Second Afghan 

War, iii. 1010; S. 1*. Oliver, The Second 
.\fghan War, lUOS ; J. Duke, Reeolk'c.l ions of 
the Kabul ('ain])aigti, |.ss3; Septaiis, Les 
expeditions aiigl.aisc's eii Asit*, Paris, 1897, 
pr 213 srq . ; Burke’s Laiuled ( li'iitiy of frebiud, 
1904 ; Hart’s and Oflicial Arjuy Lists.] 
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MASTERS, MAXW Id.L TVLDEN 
(1833-1907), botanist, born at Gant(‘r- 
bury on 15 April 1833, was youngest son 
of William Masters»(I79ff 1874), a nursery- 
man of scientific ability, known as the 
raiser of elm and other seedlings, as a 
hybridiser of ]:)assion ilowers, aloes and 
cacti, and as the compiler of a valuable 
catalogue, ‘ Hbrtus Duroverni ’ (1831); 
he corresponded with Sir William llooker 
[q. V.] from 1846 to 1862, became alderman 
and mayor of Canterbury, and was founder 
of the museum there in 1823. 

Masters, after education at King’s 
College, London, of which he became an 
associate, qualified L.S.A. in 1854 and 
M.ll.C.S. in 1856. lie graduated M.D. 
in absentia at St. Andrews in 1862. 

While at King’s College ho attended the 
lectures of Edward Forbes fq. v.J and those 
of Lindley at the Chelsea physic garden. 
On the acquisition of the Fielding her- 
barium by the university of Oxford, 
Masters was appointed sub-curator under 
!)r. Daubeny, the professor of botany, and 
his first paper, one on air-ccdls in aquatic 
])lants, was communicated to the Ashmolean 
Society in 1853. Ho delivered courses of 
lectures on botany at the Ixuidon and 
Kt»yal Institutions, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate in 1854 for the botanical chair 
wliich Edw^ard Forbes vacated at King’s 
College on his apj)ointiiient to Edinburgh ; 
Robert Bentley (q. v. Su 2 )pl. I] was eleckxl. 
From 1855 to 1868 Masters w as lecturer (jn 
botany at St. George’s llosfiital iinxlical 
school. In 1856 ho began to practise as 
a general practitioner at Peckliam. 

It was at this period that his atten- 
tion was first drawm to the study of 
malformations, especially those of the 
flow^er, and their connection with the 
tlieory of the foliar nature of its parts. 
His first teratological paper, one on a 
monstrosity in Saponaria, was published 
in 1857 in the ‘Journal of the Linnean 
Society,* of which he became a felkjw in 
1860. After otlicr preliminary i)apers, his 
volume on ‘ Vegetable TeratoU)gy,’ to 
which ho was prompted by his friend 
Samuel James Salter, F.U.S. (1825-97), and 
W'hich w'as on tho whole his most original 
contribution to science, was issued by the 
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Ray Soc’irty in 1860. Although the author which ho broiiglit abrosist of the time 


never IuhI leisure to ])rejmre a second 
edition, lie fumislied inany adthtiems to the 
(jlennau \ ersion ])ublislied in 1886, and in 
18013 h(^ |)i‘e|)ared a descri[)tive catalogue of 
the sjx'ciiiiens of vegetable tcrabilogy in the 
museum of tlie Royal (College of Surgeons. 
On tlio death of JJndley, its founder, in 
Novell! I )(T 1865, M astern, whose elder 

brotluT William was associated wit It the 
‘ (birdiMiers’ Chronicle ’ at its establishment 
in 1841, was appointed ])rincipal editor of 
that journal, and henceforth the horticul- 
tural side of botany was his dominant 
interest for life. Under his direction the 
I>apor maintained a high standard. 
Botanists of (‘riiinence w’cre among the 
writers, and he encouragal beginners. 
Masters acted as secretary to the Inter- 
national Horticultural Congress of 1866, 
and indited its ‘ Proceedings.* Out of the 
large surplus, landley’s library was pur- 
chased for the nation and vested in trustees, 
of wdiom Masters W’as chairman, wdiilst 
lOOOZ. was given to the Cardenors’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, in which Masters 
always took keen interest. He was an 
assiduously active supporter of tlio Royal 
Horticultural Society, and succeeded Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker [q. v. Sup])l. Jl] 
as chairman of the scientific committee. 
He kept in close touch with the progress of 
horticulture on the Continent. 

Masters continued to w^ork at ymre 
botany, studying in the Kew herbai’inm 
from 1865. He was a largo contributor 
to Bindley and Moore’s ‘ 'rrcasury of 
Botany* (1866; revised edit. 1873), 
elaborated the Malv.iceie and allied orders 
and the passion-flowers for Oliver’s ‘ Flora 
of Tropical Africa * (vol. i. 1868 ; vol. ii. 
1871), and the passion-fiowTrs for the 
‘ Flora Brasiliensis ’ (1872) ; and after 
much study, jiropared a monogra])h on the 
same family Rcstiaccie for De Candolle’s 
supplement to the ‘ Prodromus * (1878). 
On the conifers, which divided his chief 
attention with the piission- flowers, he 
wrote in the ‘ Journals* of the Linncan and 
Horticultural Societies, the ‘ Journal of 
Botany,’ and in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,* 
and in 1892 he ])resided over the Conifer 
(Conference of. thes Horticultural Society. 
Ho also coniributctl t/O Hooker’s ‘Flora 
of British India* and to liis edition of 
Harvey’s ‘ South African Plants,’ and to Sir 
William Thisclton-Dyer’s ‘ Flora Capensis.* 

As lecturer and examiner, Masters know 
the requirements of students, and met 
them successfully in thorough revisions of 
Ilenfrey’s * Elementary Course of Botany,* 


(2nd cflit. 1870; 3rd edit. 1878, with 
the section on fungi re-written hy 
(Jeorge Milne Murray |q. v. Suppl. TIJ ; 
41 h edit, in ISSI, witli the sections 
relating to the eryjitogamia rc-written by 
Alfred William Bi'imett [q. v. Snjipl. 11]). 
Masters also published two primers, 
‘ Botany for Beginncm * (1872) and ‘ Blaiit 
IJfo* (1883), both of wbicli wtTc translated 
into French, German, and Russian, and be 
contributed articles on horticulture and 
other su!)jeeta to ‘EneyclopirdiaBritamiica’ 
(9th edit.). 

Masters w^as elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1870, and a correspondent 
of the Institute of Franco in 1888 ; and w tis 
also a chevalier of the order of Leopold. Ho 
died at tlio Mount, Ealing, on 30 May 
1907. His body was enunated at Woking. 
In 1858 he married Kllcn, daughter of 
William Tress, by w'bom he had four 
children. His w ife and tw^o daughters sur- 
vived him. 

His services have been commemorated 
by the endowment of an annual sorit‘s of 
Masters lectures in connection with the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

((Jardeiiors* (‘hroniclo, xli. (1907), pp. 368, 
377, 398, 418, hy William Bofting llemsiey 
(with tw'o porl irtits) ; Kew Bulletin. 1907, 
pp. 325-334, with bibliography.] G. S. J>. 

MATHESON, GEORG F (1812-1906), 
theologian and hymn wrib r, kni^wn as 
‘the blind preacher,’ born at 39 Abbotsford 
Place, Glasgow, on 27 March 1842, w'as the 
eldest son in the family of five sons and 
three daughters of George Matheson, a 
prosperous Glasgow' nuTcliaiit. His mother, 
Jane Matheson, his father's sc‘Cond cousin, 
was the eldest daughter of John Matheson 
of the Fereneze Print Works, Barrhetul. 
As a child ho suffered much frojn defective 
eyesight, and wliile a hoy he became blind. 
Tliis calamity did not deter him from an 
early resolve to enter the ministry. 

After attending two private schools, ho 
proceeded in 1853 to Glasgow Academy, 
where, notwithstanding his disability, ho 
gained a competent knowledge of tlie classics, 
French, and German, and carritxl off many 
prizes. At Glasgow' University, whicli ho 
entered in 1857, he had a distinguished 
career, graduating B.A. in 1861, the last 
occasion on w'hicli the degree was granted, 
with ‘ honourable distinction in pliilosophy,* 
and proewding M.A. in 1862. In the latter 
year ho passed to the divinity hall, where 
lie W'as much iiitluenced by John Caird 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. 
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In January 1867, after b(ung lict'iiscd by 
tli(‘ presbytery of ( Jlasgow, lie was appoiut(Hl 
assistant to tfui Rev. Dr. MaoDiiff of iSandy- 
ford olmrcli, (Jlasgow, and on S April 1868 
becanio minister of Inin'llan churcli on 
the slipres of the Kirtli of Clyde, then a 
chapel of ('aso in the parish of Dunoon, but 
through Math(‘son’a CifTorta soon erected 
into a parish church. There Matheson was 
minister for eightei'ii years, and his preach- 
ing gifts rapidly matured. For a time he 
grow dissatislled with the calvinistic theology 
in which lio wiis brought up, and according 
to his own account was inclined to reject 
all religion (cf. Li'leof Mathcfion, pp. 121-2). 
Rut a study of the Hegelian philosophy 
saved liiju from agno.siicism. Innellan 
aiFordi‘d Matheson leisure and tranquillity 
for study and writing, in lS7-t he ])ublished 
anonymously ‘ Aids to the Study of German 
Theology,’ in which he sought to show that 
German t heology was positive and construc- 
tive?. The work passed into a third edition 
within three y(‘ars. In 1877 appeared ‘ The 
Growth of the iSpirit of Chnstianity ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 5 vols.), a philosophic presentment of 
the history of the church to the Reformation. 
In ‘ Natural Elcm(;nts of Roveal(?d Theology ’ 
(Baird lecture, 1881) ‘he endeavoured to 
employ the results of the science of com- 
parative religion in the defence of Chris- 
tianity as a revealed religion ’ (A. B. Bruck, 
Brit, and For. Evawjd. Rev. 1881). In his 
* Can the Old Faith live with the New ? or, 
the Problem of Involution and Revelation ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1885 ; 2nd edit.), he argued 
that the acceptance of evolution was 
calculated to strengthen belief in the 
Christian faith. 

While at Innellan Matheson also began 
a long scries of devotional books which 
niad(? a wide appeal, and wrote much swred 
poetry. A selection of his verses appeared 
as * Sacred Songs ’ in 1890. The third 
edition (1904) included the hymn ‘O Love 
that wilt not let me go,’ wliich has iound 
a place in almost every modern hymnal. 
At the Sunday-school convention held 
in Jorusalcju in 1904 representatives of 
fifty-five dilfercnt Christian communions, 
gathered from tw<?nty-six different nations, 
sang it on the slopes of Calvar3% 

In October 1885 Matheson preached 
with ' success at Balmoral before Queou 
Victoria, by whoSo direction the sermon 
was print'd for privates circulation. Mean- 
wbilc in 1879 he declined an invitation 
to succeed Dr. John Cummins [q. v.] of 
Crown Court church, I^ondon, but in 1886 
ho became minister of St. Bernard’s parish 
church, Edinburgh. His lack of sight 


proved no bar to the crapablc discharge 
of onerous parocliial duties. His inlluenco 
w.os specially strong among the educatifd 
classes, who were attraetod by his in- 
tellcclual force, as W(?I1 as by his eloquence 
and diiimatic power. In 1897 indilTcreiit 
health led him to rolinciuish a porticjii of 
pastoral rcsjumsibility to a ccJleague, ,and 
the joint ])astorate lasted until Jidy 1899, 
W'licn he tinally ndired. The later years 
of his life wore cievoti'<l almost (?ntir(dy 
to study and authorship. lie was made 
D.D. of Edinburgli in 1S79, and LR.D. of 
Aberdeen in 1902, but declined t he Gifford 
lecturtNsliip at Aberdeen. Jii 1890 A\as 
elected a fellow of the Ro^al Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Matheson, whoso learning was varii'd. 
rather than profound, was a cons])icu(ms 
representative of liberal tlu‘ology. Desjate 
liis blindness, he W'as invariably radiant and 
cheerful. Ib? died at Avciiell House, North 
Berwick, after a brii?f illmvss, on 28 Aug. 
1906, and w^as buried in the family vault 
in Glasgow Necropolis on 1 Sept. He was 
umnarried. Ho shared lus homo with his 
oldest sister, Jaiio Gray Matheson, to whom 
ho attributed much of his happiness and 
success, t 

His portrait, painted by Otto Loydo, 
hangs in the vestry of St. Bernard’s parish 
church, Edinbuigh. 

Matheson’s many devotional works in- 
cluded : ‘ My Aspirations ’ (Oassell’s ‘ Heart 
Chords’ series, 1883) ; and ‘ Words by tho 
Wayside ’ (1896) ; both of which w^ero 
: translated into Gennan. His contributions 
■ to thcjology other than those cited w’ero : 
j 1. ‘ Tho Psahnist and the Scientist, or, tho 
; Modern Value of tho Religious vSentimeiit,’ 
Edinburgh, 1887, wliich popularised tho 
views set forth in ‘ (Jan ilie Old Faith 
live with the New'? ’ 2. ‘ Landmarks of 

Now Testament Morality’ (Nisbet’s Theo- 
logical Jjibrary), 1888. 3, ‘The Spiritual 

Development of St. Paul,’ Edinbuigh, 
1891 ; translated into Cliinesc. 4. ‘ Tlie 
Distinetivo Messages of the Old Religions,’ 
Edinburgh, 1892. 5. ‘The Lady Ecclesia,’ 
1896, an allegorical treatment of tho 
development of tho S|)irit of Christ in tho 
Church and in the individual. 6. ‘Side- 
lights from Patmos,* 1897. * 7. ‘ The Bible 
Definition of Religion,* 1898. 8. ‘Studies 

of the Portrait of Christ ’ (vol. i. 1899 ; 
vol. ii. 1900), a characteristic w^ork, of 
which 11,000 copies were sold within one 
year. 9. ‘ The lleprcsimtativc Mon of tho 
Bible,’ first series, 1902 ; second series, 
1903, 10. ‘ Representative Men of 

the New Testament,’ 1905. 11. ‘The 
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Ixopresonlativo Women of tlio Bible, 
post humou. sly, 1907. 

I Life of (itiorge Matheson, by 11. Macmillan, 
1907; Mat licson’s Times of iWircmeiit, with 
brief memoir also by J)r. Macmillan ; Julian’s 
llict. of Hymnology ; TMjrsonal knowledge.] 

VV. F. G. 

MATHEW, Sir JAMES CHARLES 
(1830-1998), judge, bom at Jjchcnagh 
House, (’ork, on 10 July 1830, was eldest 
son of C^liarles Mathew of Ixdienagh Honso 
by liis wife Mary, daughter of James Ilacket 
of Cork. Father Theobald Mathew [q. v.], 
the aj)oslle of temperance, was his uncle, 
and it was largely due to lus representations 
that the nephew, after receiving his early 
educalioii at a jn ivate school at Cork, w^as 
stmt at the ago of lifteen to Trinity College, 
Dublin, a most unusual step at that period 
for a member of a Roman catholic family. 
Ibii’e he graduated as senior moderator and 
gold medallist in 1850. He entered as a 
student at. Lincoln’s Inn on 1 June 1851, 
and rt'ad in the chamber of Thomas Chitty 
[q. V.]. the special pleader ; ho was called 
to the bar in Hilary term 1851, having 
obtained in the previous November an open 
studentship. He was made a bencher 
in Easter term 1881. For some ten 
years his progress was very slow. In the 
meantime he found scope for his debating 
and argumentative powers at the Hard- 
wicko Society, of which ho was one of 
the founders; and the humour and sar- 
casm which never forsook him brought him 
into i)rominence at the social gatherings of 
the Homo Circuit mess. When business at 
last came to him, it found him thoroughly 
versed in the intricacies of pleading and 
practice and ready to seize every oppor- 
tunity. Ho had a strong natural aptitude 
for the practical side of law, and from the 
outset of his career at the bar lie showed 
impatience of technicalities and determina- 
tion to get at the real points at issue. 
His services were in especial demand at the 
now defunct Guildhall sittings, where the 
heavy City special jury cases were tried, 
and after the way was cleared by Mr. 
(now the Bight Hon.) Arthur Cohen being 
made a Q.C. in 1874, Mathew and Charles 
(afterwaixls Lord) Bowen [q. v. Sujq)!. J] 
w'cro invariably retained by one side or 
the other ; but in spite of his vast prac- 
tice as a jmiior, Mathew steadily refrained 
from applying for a ^Ih gown : a weak and 
rather harsh voice may liavo rendered him 
distrustful of his jiowcrs as a leader. In 
1873 he was among the treasury counsel on 
the prosecution of the Tichbome claimant, 
Arthur Orton [q. v. JSuppl. I], an^ he was 


the only one of his oppcnienis with whom 
i)r. Kenealy [q. v.] did not quaiTcl (cf. Siu 
11. iS. Cunninoifam’s lAje of hml Bowen), 

In March 1881, though still a stuCF 
gownsman, he was apj)oint,(?d a judge in the 
Queen’s Bench Division ami ho wius knighted. 
At first ho was hardly the success on the 
bench that his friends had predicted. Ho 
was often over hasty i»i s])oech, and he 
show’cd himself too impatient of slowness 
and dulness. These defects, how(;vcr, 
wore away, and ho became eventually the 
best nisi ])rius judge of his time. On the 
criminal side, though his prevhms experi- 
ence in that branch of the proft\ssion was 
small, he showed acuteness and broad 
common sense, with occasionally, as was 
obscM^’^cd, a slight leaning to the prisoner. 
But it is by tlie institution of the com- 
mercial court that he will be best remem- 
bered. Ho had always held strong views 
on the question of costs and of legal pro- 
cedure, and shortly befpre his (‘Icvation to 
the bench he had served on a royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the former 
subject. In 1895 he persuaded the other 
judges of the Queen’s Bench, in which Lord 
Russell of Killowen [q. v. Suppl. Ij had 
just been appointed cliief justice, to assent 
to the fdhnation of a special list for com- 
mercial cases to be heard in a particular 
court, presided over by the same judge 
sitting continuously and with a free hand 
as to his own procedure. Of this ollice 
Mathew was the first and by far the most 
successful occupant. He swept away writ- 
ten pleadings, narrowed the issues, to the 
smallest possible dimensions, and allowed 
no dilatory excuses to interfere with the 
speedy trial of the^ action. His owm 
judgments, ‘concise and terse, free from 
irrelevancies and digression,* won the 
approval of all who practised in the court, 
and the coniidenco of the mercantile com- 
munity. To a man of Mathew’s alert, 
energetic, and radical mind the procedure 
in Chancery, especially irf chambei^, 
seemed a cumbersome suiwival of medieval- 
ism ; and when sitting occasionally os a 
chancery judge ho tried to introduce some 
of the reforms he had found cDicacious in 
the commercial courf. But the soil was 
not congenial, and some of his criticisms 
, caused a good deal of mnbrage to the 
members of the chancer/ bar. 

Shortly after the return of the liberal 
party to office in August 1892, Mathew 
was made chairman of a royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the case 
of the evicted tenants in Ireland, with 
especial reference to their reinstatement 
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and rc'sctilomoiit. The sc'loction was not 
very fortunate. As a convincc'd home 
ruler and the father-in-law of Mr. John 
Dillon, a h'ading Nationalist M.P., he was 
regarded with distrust by the. landlords 
and the unionists generally. The 0 |K*iiing 
day, 7 Nov., was marked by a disagi’eeablc 
altc^rcation betwt'eii the chairman and Mr. 
(now the Right Hon. vSir) Kdward Carson. 
Following the examine of Sir John J)ay 
[q. V. Suppl. II] at Belfast, Mathew re- 
fused to allow cross-examination by eoiinsel. 
Camon thereuj)()ii Btigmatis(‘d the inquiry 
as ‘ a sham and a farce,’ and Mathew pro- 
nounced this observation to be ‘impertinent 
and disgraceful to the Irisli bar.’ Coiuisel 
were ordei-ed to withdraw, two of the 
ehainnan’s colleagues took sp(‘edy opjK)r- 
tunity of resigning, and the landlords as a 
body refusi‘d to take any further part in the 
proceedings. The commi.ssiori, however, 
continu(‘d to take evidence, and re]K)rted 
in duo course ; some of its recommendations 
bore fniit in the clauses of Mr. Wyndham’s 
Land Purchase Act of 1903. It should bo 
said that the lines of procedure laid down 
by Mathew have been consistently followed 
ill subsequent royal commissions. 

Not improbably o\^'ing to this episode 
Mathew was not raised to the court of 
appeal until 1901. In his new capacity 
lie displayed all his old qualities of accu- 
racy, common sense, and vigour, but ho 
deprecated elaborate arguments and volu- 
minous citation of authorities, the ‘old 
umbrellas of the law,’ as he used to call 
them. On 6 Dec. 1905 he was seized with 
a paralytic stroke at the Athenaeum Club, 
and his resignation was announced on the 
following day. He died in I^iondon on 
9 Nov. 1908, and was buried in St. Joseph’s 
cemetery at Cork. 

in many restxjcts Mathew was a typical 
representative of the south of Irelanil. 
Ready and facile of speech, he was gifted 
with a delightful flow^ of humour and a 
strong a[)preciation of the ligliter side of life. 
An artlent radical and a devout Roman 
catholic, he maintained the happiest rela- 
tions with many who were vehemently 
oi)])osi*d to liim in rcligion and ixilitics ; 
on circuit ho was always a welcome visitor 
at the houses of the dignitaries of the 
Church of England, iy man of wide 
reading and culture, he was a warm-hearted 
and faithful friend. 

Ho married on 26 Dec. 1861 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edwin Biron, vicar of Lympne 
near Hythe ; she survived him. There 
were two sons and three daugliters of 
the marriage. Of these latter the eldest, 


Elizabeth, married in 1895 Mr. John Dillon, 
M.P. ; she died in 1907. 

An nil painting of Mathew by Frank 
Holl, R.A., is in the ])osses.si(;m of his 
widow. A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy* 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1896. 

[The 'rimes, 10 Nov. 190S ; Men and Women 
of the Time; Annual Register, 1892 ; Rejioits 
of Coniiucrcial Cases, by Mathew and 
M. Maenaghtcn, vol. i. introduetion, ISD.") ; 
ixjrsonal knowledge.] J. B. A. 

MATHEWS, CHARLES EDWARD 
(1834r-1905), Aljune dim her and writer, 
born at Kidderminster on 4 Jan. 18.34, 
was third of six sons of Jorcmiali 
Mathews, a Worcestersliin' land agent, by 
his wife Mary Cuost. Of liis live brothers, 
the eldest, William (1828-1901; educjited 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 20th 
wrangler 1852), was one of the leading 
pioneers of Alpine exploration and the 
largest contributor to ‘Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers’ (1869 and 1862) ; ho was president 
of the Alpine Club 1869-71. The fourth 
brother, George Spencer Mathews (1836- 
1904, 7th wrangler in 1859 and follow 
of Caius College, Cambridge), was also 
a noted mountaineer. Both brothers wore 
prominent figures in municipal and social 
life at Birmingham. 

Charles Edward was educated at King 
Oiarles I’s school, Kidderminster, served 
his articles in Birmingham and London 
from 1851, and was admitted solicitor in 
1866. Ho practised with gioat success in 
Birmingham, acted as solicitor to the 
Birmingham school board throughout its 
existence, and os clerk of tho peace from 
1891 till his death. He was a member of 
the town council from 1875 to 1881 and for 
nearly fifty yeara oxertcxl much infiuence 
on the public and social allairs of Birming- 
ham. One of the founders and subsequently 
chairman of tho parliamentary committee of 
the Education League, he founded in 1864 
the Children’s Hosfutul, in conjunction with 
Dr. Thomas Protious Heslop [q. v.], and 
took part for many years in its manage- 
ment ; lie sot on foot the agitation which 
led to tho reorganisation of King Edward’s 
school, and served as a governor of tho 
school from its reconstitution in 1878 till his 
death ; a lifelong friend of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, he was from 1886 one of the 
local leaders of the liberal unionist party. 

Outside professional and civic inter- 
ests, Matlicws’s abounding energy found 
its main outlet in mountaineering. He was 
introduced to the Alps in 1856 (Peaks, Passes 
and Glaciers, 1st series, ch. iv) by liis brother 
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William, with wlioni the idea of forming 
the Alpine; Club originated ; and the founda- 
tion the chib was delinitcly decided upon 
in N^oveinl>er 1857 by the’ two brothers, 
a cousin, Kenjaniin Attwooel Mathews, and 
Kdwaid Shirley Kenned}'; the last, aided 
by Thomas Woodbine ilinchliff [q. v. 
Siippl. JJ, taking the leading share in its 
actual formation (J3cc. 1857-Jan. 1858). 
Charles l^kiward Mathews j)layed his part 
in the conquest of tho Alps which fol- 
lowi‘d during the succeeding decade, and 
he continued to climb vigorously for 
more than forty years, long aft-er all the 
other original iiHunbcrs of the Alpine Club 
had retii’ed from serious mounttiinccring. 
Ho was president of tho club from 1878 
to 1880, and took a prominent part in its 
aiTairs till tho last year pf his hfe : ‘ no 
one has on tho wliolo done so niueh [for 
mountaineering and for tho Alpine Club] 
because no one has continued his Alpine 
activity over so long a ‘period.’ Ho was 
also one of the foundei*s (1898) and tho 
first president of the Climbers’ Club, an 
association formed with tho object of 
encouraging mountaineering in England 
and Ireland. 

Besides numerous papers in tho ‘Alpine 
Journal’ (vols. i.-xxii.) ho contributed 
articles on the guides Melchior and Jakob 
Andoregg to ‘ Pioneers of tho Alps ’ (1887), 
and a retrospective cliaptor to C. T. Dent’s 
‘ Mountaineering ’ in the Badminton Lib- 
rary (1892) ; but his most important 
work in Alpine literature is ‘The Annals 
of Mont Blanc’ (1898), an exhaustive 
monograph, containing a critical analysis 
of tho original narratives of the early 
ascents of tho mountain, and a liistory 
and description of all the later routes by 
wliicli its summit has been reached. 
Mathews himself climbed it at least twelve 
times. 

He dkxl at Edgbaston on 20 October 
1905, and was buried at Sutton Coldfield. 
There is a monument to his memory in 
tho garden of Couttet’s hotel at Chamo- 
nix. Mathews inaiTicd in 1860 Elizabeth 
Agnos Blytli, and had two sons and two 
daughtoi's. 

[Tho Times, 21 Oct. 1905 ; Birmingham 
Daily Post, 21, 23, 2'1, and 25 Oct. 1905 ; 
24 Aug. 1907 ; Alpine Jouriial, xidi, 592, 
xxiii. 427 ; personal knowledge ; private in- 
formation.] A. L. M. 

MATHEWS, Sm LLOYD WILLIAM 
(1850-1901), general and prime minister of 
Zanzibar, born in 1850, was son of Captain 
William Mathews, one of the x^lonccrs of 


the volunteer luovemenl. Entering tho 
royal navy in 1863 as a naval cadet, lie lie- 
caino amidsliipman on 23 Sept. 1S66, and in 
1868 wjxs stationed in the Mt*ditt‘iTanean. 

Ho lirst saw active service in the Asliauti 
campaign of 1873-4. He received tin* war 
medal and won jmmiotion to tho rank of 
lieutenant. On 27 Ang. 1875 Mat bows 
was aj)pointed lieutenant on board H.M.S. 
London, which was engagc'd in suppressing 
tho slave tra-dc on the east coast of Africa.. 
Ho proved himself a capable and (Miter- 
prising olHcer, cajituri ng many Arab dliows 
and receiving tho thanks of tlu; admiralty. 
Ho retired from the navy with tho rank of 
lieuUMiant in 1881. 

Mc'anwliilo in 1877 ho was selected to 
coiumaiid tho army of Bargash, th<^ Snitan 
of Zanzibar, who wished his troojis to be 
drilhKl on tho European model. Mathews 
trained and oquipp(‘d a military force of 1600 
regulars and 5000 irregulars, and hoiiccfortli 
devoted his services entirely to tlic Zanzibar 
government. Ho was given tho rank of 
brigadier-general in the Zanzibar army, and 
in 1881 ho was successful in capturing tho 
Arab slave dealers who had munlered Cap- 
tain Brownrigg, li.N. Mathew's retained 
the confidence of Bargash’s successors, and 
devoted his main energies to urging tho 
suppression of slavery. In 1889 a decree 
was issued purchasing tho fro(*dom of all 
slaves who had taken refuge in the sultan’s 
dominions; and in 1890 the sale or pur- 
chase of slaves w'as prohibited in Zanzibar. 
In November following, in accordance with 
tho Anglo-Ccrman convention, Zanzibar 
was formally declared a British protectorate. 
In 1891 Mathews was apfioinied British 
consul-general for East Africa, but ho never 
took up the duties of the post. H(^ pre- 
ferred to remain in the sultan’s immedialo 
service, and in October following lie b(?came ' 
prime minister and treasurer of the recon- 
stituted Zanzibar govcrnmcMit. Under his 
enlightened rule tho inacliinory of admini- ' 
strafion was reorganised witli a minimum 
of friction, and the old onlor of tilings was 
rapidly transformed. MatJiew'ss strong 
personality impressed itself on successive 
sultans. In 1896, on tho death of 8uUan 
Haiu(;d bin Thwain, he opyioscd the aU(;mpt 
of Khalid to seize the throne. The p.alMco 
was bombarded by British w'arships,* and 
Khalid Avas compelled to submit. MathoAvs 
then secured tho installation of Sultan 
Hamed bin Maliommcd, w4io was cntiiely 
favourable to British interests (27 Aug. 
1896). Thanks to the prime minister’s 
refonniiig energies, the legal status of 
slavery w as abolished in 1897, compensation 
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being given to the slave owners. Farms 
were established for the eultivatioii of new 
j)roduels, and modern methods of agricul- 
inre were introduced. TJie value of his 
work was oflicially recognised by the British 
government, lie was created G.M.G. in 
1880, and raisetl to K.C.M.G. in 1894. In 
addition to these honours ho held the first 
class of the Zanzibar onlcr of the llam- 
mudic, and the order of the crown of 
Prussia. Mathews’s prestige remained un- 
shaken till the end. His name became a 
household word throughout East Africa for 
strict justice and honest administration. 
Ho died at Zanzibar on 11 Oct. 1901, and 
was buried in the English cemetery outside 
the, town. 

[liie Times, 12 Oct. 1901 ; Navy Lists ; 
R. N. Lyno, Zanzibar in Contemporary Times 
(portrait, p. .100), 190;"); Sir Gerald Portal. 
'The British Mission to Uganda in 1893, 1894 ; 
H. S. Newman, Banani : the Transition from 
Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar, 1898; E. 
Younghusband, Glimpses of East Africa and 
Zanzibar, 1910.] 

MAWDSLEY, JAMES (1848-1902), 
trade union leader, bom at Preston on 
9 Feb. 1848, was son of Thomas Mawdsley, 
an operative cotton spinner, by his wife 
Jane Fawcett. At the ages of nine he went 
to the mill as a half-timer. He soon became 
interested in trade unionism, and u'as 
elected in 1875 assistant secretary to tbo 
Preston Spinners’ Association. Ho took 
an active part in the historic Preston lock- 
out of 1878, and in September of that 
yc*ar became secretary to the Amalgamated 
Association of (.'oltoii Spinners. He bc- 
longt'd to what is somewhat inaccurately 
called ‘ the old school of trade union leader.’ 
Mr. Sidney Webb entitles him ‘the cautious 
leader of the Lujicashire cotton spinners,’ but 
• his j)olicy was steadily directed to rc‘sist 
reductions in wages and secure a minimum 
scale agr<*ement. His opposition to the 
' reductions forced upon the operatives in 
1879 and 1885 became an essential link in 
the deveI()pmont of trade union policy in 
Lancashire. But it was not till 1892-3 
that ho fought his great battle. The 
employers then sought to enforce a further 
reduction in wages of five per cent. ; the 
operatives refusc'd to accept it, and for 
twenty weeks the mills of south-east 
Lancashire wt're idle. The industrial result 
of this dispute was a reduction of under 
three piw cent, and the famous conciliation 
scheme known as the Brooklands agree- 
ment. by which the men and the masters 
agreed to fix u'agcs for periods of years by 
consent and refer disimtes to an arbitrator. 


But a farther reaching 6lfi ct was that as 
the operatives were very dissatisfied with 
the result it threw them into political 
agitation and so opened flic door for the 
political labour party. 

From 1882 to 1897 ho was a member 
of tbo parliamentary coiiimitteo of the 
trade union confess, and joined in thes 
constant endeavours of the committee to 
widen its field of activity in home and 
foreign politics. Although he did not 
welcome the growing power of the in- 
dependent labour political movement, he 
was forced along on its currents. He 
visited America in 1895 as a trade union 
delegate, and repeatedly went to the Con- 
tinent on the same errand. He was made 
a J.P. for the city of Manchester in 1888 
and for the coiyity of Lancaster in 1894. 
Ho was a member of the royal commission 
which inquired into labour questions in 
1891--4, opjK)8cd a general scheme of arbitra- 
tion, and w^as ond of the signatories of the 
minority report wdiich advocated ‘ public 
for capitalist enterprise.* ‘ Ho was also a 
member of several local authorities. In 
1900 he unsuccessfully contested Oldham as 
a trade unionist candidate for parliam(‘nt. 

He married in January 1 871 Ann Wright, 
by whom ho had five sons and four daughters. 
He died at Taunton, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
on 4 Feb. 1902, and was buried at Christ 
Church cemetery there. 

(Factory I'imes, 7 Feb. 1902; 'flic Times, 
.5 Fol). 1902; Sidne^y Webb's Industrial l)c- 
inocraey, 1897 ; family information. 1 

J. R. M. 

MAY, PHILIJ* WILLIAM, called Phil 
May (18G4-1903), humorous draughtsman, 
born at 06 Wallace Street, Now Worthy, 
Leeds, on 22 April 1804, was seventh cliild 
of Philip William May, an engineer. His 
father’s father was Charles May, squire of 
Whittington, near Chesterfield, a sportsman 
and amateur caricaturist. II is mother’s 
father m\s Eugene Maeartliy (1788-1866), an 
Irish actor and fora while manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. An eld er sister of his mot her, 
Maria (1812-1870), wm, 8 an actress of repute, 
and married Robert William Honner [q.v.J, 
manager of the Sadler’s Wells and Surrey 
Theatres. Charles May being a friend of 
George Stephenson, his son Philip (the 
artist’s father) was admitted as a pupil to 
Stephenson’s locomotive works at Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne, but failed to succeed in business 
on his own account, with the result that his 
family were in very needy circumstances. 
Phil May was sent to St. George’s School, 
Leeds, but left very early. IT is own wish was 
to bo a jockey ; but when still quite a child 
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Ik; was employed as timekeeper in a foundry, 
and at twelve years of age had begun to 
help tlie scene painter and make liimself 
generally useful at the Leeds theatre. 
Subsequently he joined a touring company 
as an ac tor, his first appe.arance being at 
the Spa Theatre, Scarborough, lie played 
among other parts Francois in ‘ Richelieu * 
and tlu; cat in ‘ Dick Whittington.’ Jn 
his fifteenth year ho set out for London 
to earn his fortune, suffering tlus’o great 
hardships. I’art of the return journey ho 
performed on foot. In Leeds again, ho took 
to drawing in oarnost, contributed io a 
papor called ‘ Yorkshire Gossip,’ and de- 
signed pantomimo costumes. At the ago 
of nineteen he married Sarah P^lizaboth 
Emerson. 

In 1883, after more; Tendon poverty. 
May drew a caricature of Irving, Bancroft, 
and Toolo leaving a Garrick Club supj)er, 
which was published by a print-seller in the 
Charing Cross Road. The print caught 
tho oyO of Lionel Brough, tho actor, 
who bought tho original (of. The, Ban- 
crofts: Recollections of Sixty Years, 1901), 
p. 330, with reproduction). Replicas wore 
subsequently acquired by King IWward Vf I, 
Sir Arthur Tinoro, and Sir Squire Bancroft. 
Brough recommended May to the editor 
of ‘ Society.’ For ‘ Society ’ ho did some 
Avork, and then passed to ‘St. Stephen’s 
Review,’ of which paper he was the artistic 
mainstay until a break down of health 
made it advisable to go to Australia, Avhero 
ho had an ofl’er of 20Z, a week from the 
‘ Sydney Bulletin.’ Ho left London in 
1885 and remained in Australia until 1888, 
corni^leting altogetlK;r some 900 drawings 
for tho ‘ Bulletin.’ For a while after 
leaving that papor ho remciined in j\Iel- 
bourno practising painting, and then 
settled in Paris to study art as staiously as 
he was able. Returning to live in London 
in 1892, ho resumed liis labours on ‘ St. 
Stephen’s Review,’ to wliich from J’aris ho 
had contributed his first widely successful 
work, tho illustrations to ‘ The 1 ’arson and 
the Paint or,’ published as a book in 1801 . 
In 1892 aijpearcd the first ‘ Phil May's 
Winter Annual,* destined to bo continued 
until 1903, containing some thirty to fifty 
drawings by himself, with miscellaneous 
literary matter. There were fifteen issues in 
all (three being called ‘ Summer Annual’), 
and these shilling books probably did as 
much to make tho artist’s reputation as a 
humorist as any of his journalistic drawings. 
His first important newspaper connection 
was with the ‘ Jlaily Graphic,’ for which 
paper he started on a tour of tho world, 
VOL. Lxvm.-— SUP. n. 
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which IiowevfT cami; to an abrupt close in 
Chicago, and ho refuriiod fo London in 1893, 
never to leave it again. There followed a 
very busy p(*riod, during which he contri- 
buted not only to the ‘ i)aily Graphic ’ and 
‘Graphic’ but, among other illustrated 
paf»crs, to tho ‘ Sketch * and ‘ Pick-me-up,* 
and steadily ac(juired a name for comic 
delineations of low life such as none 
could chalh'iigc. In 1895 t heix) appeared 
‘ Phil May’s Sketch Book : Fifty Cartoons,’ 
and in 1896 liis ‘ Guttersnipes : Fifty 
Original Sketches,* containing some of his 
most vivid and charact eristic work, on 
tho strength of which ho was elected to 
tho Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. In the same year ho succeeded 
to a chair at tho ‘ J’unch ’ Table. 
Although he r(;laincd it until his death the 
traditions of tho paper were a little cramp- 
ing to one so I'ssentially Bohemian as ho, 
while some of his coniribuiiojis to it, such 
as the illustrations to tho ‘ Essence; of 
Parliament’ (reissued in Lucy’s ‘ Balfourian 
Parliament,’ 190r>), must be consitlered 
a misapplication of his genius. Portraits 
were not his forh;, and any time which 
ho spent on drawing from photo- 
graf)hs was lost. In 1897 appeared ‘ Phil 
May’s Graidiic Pictures ’ and also ‘ Tho 
ZZG., or Zig-Zag Guide. Round and 
about the beautiful and bold Kentish 
coast. Described by F. C. Burnand and 
illustrated by Phil IVlay,* to Avhich the 
artist coni ri but ed 139 illustrations; in 
1899 followed both ‘Fifty hitherto un- 
publislK‘d Pen and Ink Sketches’ and tho 
* Phil May Album, colhcted by Augustus 
M. Moore,’ with a biograjdiical preface. 

IMiil May oneo staled that all ho knew 
about dj’aw'ing had come from Edward 
Linloy Sam bourne (q. v. Suppl. II]. Al- 
though tho initial lino Avork of tho two inon 
is very similar the differemee in the com- 
plet.o(i drawings is Avide. Sam bourne pro- 
gressed by multi]>Iying strokes ; Alay by tins 
process of omitting them. Phil May struck 
out line after line until only tho ('ssentials 
remained. H is usual method for his ‘ Punch ’ 
contributions aa^is to draAv more or less fully 
in pencil and then Avork over tijis Avith 
pen and ink, Avith tho utmost economy of 
stroke, and finally rub out tho j)encil. But 
latterly ho often omitted tho pencil foim- 
dation. Those who attended his lectures, 
Avhich ho illustrated as ho talked, or Avero 
present at Savage Club entertainments at 
which he acted as ‘ lightning cartoonist,* 
say that tho raf)idiiy and sureness of 
his hand were miraculous. May’s lino 
lit its best m<ay be said to bo alive. 

QQ 
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It is certain that no English draughtsman 
lias over attained greater vigour or vivacity 
in hla(!k and white. In tJiis frugal and 
decisive medium ho drew thousands of 
droll and cynical scenes of I^ohcniian 
and street life, becoming thereby as pre- 
eminently the people’s illustrator of the 
end of the Victorian period as Keene had 
been during its middo years and Let^ch 
during its earlier ones. None could set 
down London street types, whether of 
Seven Dials or the Strand, with greater 
fidelity and brilliance. Critics and artists 
alike united to praise him. Wliistler once 
remarked that modern black and white 
could be summed up in two words — ^Phil 
May. 

In private life May was a man of much 
humour and a curious amiability and gentle- 
ness, qualities which unhappily carried 
with them a defect of wcakn(»ss that made 
liim the victim both of socialwlity and of 
impecunious friends. lie (?arncd largo 
sums but was too easily relieved of them. 
His ‘ Punch * editor, Sir Erancis Burnand, 
tells a story illustrative at once both of 
his generosity and of Jiis inherent sweet- 
ness, to the etfect that on being asked 
at a elub for a loan of 50/., May 
produced all h(5 Jiad — namely half that 
amount — and then abstained from the club 
for some time for fear of meeting the 
borrower, because ho felt that ‘ he still 
owed him 25/.’ 

Before his health finally broke May had 
been a sedulous horsein.an. lie was gi*catly 
interested in boxing, althougli rather as a 
spi'ctator than a participator, and anollier 
ot his hobbies was tlio composition of 
lyrics, usually of a sentimental order, some 
of which w(?re set to music. Not long* 
before his death ho made a serious arrange- 
ment to return to the stage, as Pistol, in a 
revival of ‘ Henry V ’ ; but Jus appearance 
did not extend l)eyond one* or two rehearsals 
taken with imiiossible levity. A full-length 
portrait of May in hunting costume by J. J. 
Shannon was exhibited at the Acfidomy of 
1901, so realistic in character as to distress 
many who sa^v it and were unaware of May’s 
besetting weakness. A ca?‘toon i)ortrait 
by ‘>Spy’ ai)pean‘d in ‘Vanity Pair’ in 
1895. He also introdueed liimself in his 
pictures probably more frequently than any 
otlicr artist, often with a'wliiinsical and half- 
pathetie sidelong glance at his foibles. He 
died on 5 Aug. 1903 at his homo in Medina 
Place, St. John’s Wood, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. His widow, w'ho recciv^ed a 
civil list ptsision of 100/. a year, married 
again and died in 1910. Ho loft no family. 


After his death there were published 
further collections of published and un- 
published sketches in ‘ I’hil May’s Sketches 
from J*unch,’ 1903, his ‘ Picture Book,* 

1903, with a biographical and critical 
preface by G. R. Halk(*tt ; his ‘ Medley, 

1904, his ‘ Folio of Caricaiure Drawings and 
Sketches,’ 1904, with a biography, and in 
the same year ‘Phil May in Australia,’ 
with both an excellent biography and 
iconography. On 25 Juno 1910 a mural 
tablet subscribed for by the public was 
unveiled on the house in Leeds where he was 
born, recording the circumstance and calling 
him * the grcat black and white artist ’ and 
‘ a fellow of infinite jest.’ 

[The Times. 6 August 1903 ; biographical 
prefaces to Pnil May in Australia, Bulletin 
Onico, Sydney, 1904, and The Phil May 
Folio, London, 1904; James Glov^er, Jimmy 
Glover: his book, 1911 (with portrait of May 
by himself, Leeds, J880 ) ; private information.! 

E. V. L. 

MAYOR, JOHN EVTON BKJKER- 
STETil (1825-1910), classical scholar and 
divine, third son of the Rev. Robert 
Mayor (d. 1846), was born on 28 Jan. 1825 
at Baddogama in Ceylon, where his father 
was a missionary of the*Church Missionary 
Society from 1818 to 1828. 1 1 is mother was 
Charlotte (1792-1870), daughter of Henry 
Bickersteth, surgeon, of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
and sisttT of Henry Bickersteth, Baron 
Langdale [q. v.], and hklward Bickersteth, 
rector of Watton [q. v.]. He w^as named 
John Eyton in memory of his father’s 
friend, the Rev. John Eyton {d. 1823), 
nxJtor of Eyton in kShropshire, who had 
prompted tlie elder Mayor to abandon the 
medical i)rofession and to become a mis- 
sionary {T/ie Eagle, xxv. 333). 

From bis early boyhood Mayor delighted 
in books. At the age of six he ‘ revelled 
in Rolliii (in defaulji of Plutarch) ’ and in 
English prose versions of Home** and Virgil 
(First Greek Reader, p. xxi, n. 2). After 
attending the grammar school of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme as a day boy, he was from 
1833 to 1836 at Clirist’s Hospital, whence 
he was i*omoved owing to an attack of 
scarlet fever. For several years lie was at 
home, learning Greek, as well as Latin, 
from his mother. In 1838, with the aid of 
his uncle, Robert Bickersteth, a successful 
surgeon in Liverpool, he was sent to Shrews- 
bury, the school which won his lifelong 
devotion. He read much out of school, 
for his own improvement. He bought for 
himself and ‘ perused carefully ’ the works 
of Joseph Butler and Richard Hooker 
(The Latin HeptatemU, p. Ixvii f.), and "^as 
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familiar with the writings of ‘ Leighton and room for the overflow of books and papers. 
Burnet and (flialiners— from very early An loccomplished linguist, lie was familiar 
days’ (77/e xxiii. 106). Ho ‘thumbed not only with Latin and Greek but with 
the “Corpus Poet arum ” from Lucretius Preiich, Italian, and Spanish, and notably 
to Ausonius.’ Milton’s verso, English and I with German and Dutch. To the collect- 


Latin, lie ‘ jiearly knew by heart ’ (Firsl 
Greek Reader, p. xxxvi). 

In Oct. 1814 ho began residence at St. 
John’s Gollege, Cambridge (on liis intei*ests 
as an undergraduate, see ib, pp. xli seq. and 
The Eagle, xxiii. 1108). His college tutor 
Avas the Rov. Dr. llymers, his private tutor 
William Henry Bateson [q. v.J, ultimately 
Master of St. John’s. Ho^also read classics 
with Richanl Shilleto [q.v.]. In the classical 
tripos of 1848 he was third in the first class. 
An elder brother, Robert Bickersteth, was 
third wrangler in 1842 ; his younger brother, 
.Joseph Bickersteth, was second classic in 
1851 ; all the three brothers Avere elected 
felloAVS of the college, the dato of John’s 
admission as felloAV bemg 27 March 1849. 

Erom 1849 to 1853 Mayor Avas master of 
the lower sixth at Marlborough College, 
and there he prepared his erudite edition 
of ‘ Thirteen Satires of Juvenal.’ This 
Avas first published in a single volume Avith 
the notes at the foot of the page (1853). 
A second eilition was fuiblished in two 
volumes (1869-78) Avith the notes at the 
end of each, and a third edition (1881) 
with tlic text of the ‘ Thirteen 8atircs ’ and 
the notes on Satires i., iii.~v., vii. in the 
first volume, and the notes on Satires Ariii., 
x.-xvi. ill the second. A fourth edition of 
the first volume ajipearod in 1886. 

In 1853 Mayor returned for life to St. 
.John’s, at first as an assistant tutor or 
h'Oturer in classics, but the A’^astness of his 
learning prevciit(;d him from being a good 
lecture!’. He was ordained deacon in 
1855 and priest in 1857. He subsequently 
kiqit the act for the B.D. degree (taking 
the subject of vemacular services versus 
Latin), preached a Latin and an English 
sermon, but never took the degree {The 
Eagle, xxiii. 107). To the ‘Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology,* founded 
by Hort, Lightfoot, and Mayor in 1854, he 
contributed tw o learned and comprehensive 
articles on TiUtin lexicography (Nov. 1855 
and March 18,57). 

Throughout life Mayor applied himself 
with exceptional ardour to A^arious forms 
of liUw.ary and antiquarian research, and 
he proved indefatigable in amassing iii- 
fonnation. He brought together an im- 
mense library, Avhich he stored until 1881 in 
his college rooms over the gatcAvay of the 
second court. In that year he acquired 
a small house in Jordan’s Yard to make 


ing of biographical material ho devoted 
immense ciw'rgy, and in later life ho placed 
his biographical notes at tho disposal of 
contributors to this Dictionary. 

Ilis early publications include biographies 
of Nicholas Ferrar (18.55), of Matthew 
Robinson (1856), of Ambrose Bonwicke 
(1870), and William Bedell (1871), as well 
as an edition of Roger Ascham’s ^ »Schole- 
master’ (1863; new edit. 1883). But the 
history of his oAvn university was one 
of Ills most absorbing interests, and ho 
emulated the antiquarijin /.eal of Thomas 
Baker [q. v.], tho ejected fellow of tho 
18th century. He printed tho four earliest 
codes of the college statutes (18.59). Ho 
transcribed the admissions to tho college 
from 1630, and his transcript A\^as edited as 
far as 1715 by himself (1882-93), Jind as far 
as 1767 by Mr. R. F. Scott (1903). Ho 
calendared Baker’s voluminous MSS. in tho 
university library. He supplied material to 
Prof. Willis and John Willis Glark [q. v. 
Suppl, IIJ for their ‘Architectural History 
of Cambridge,’ and ho gave every aid and 
encouragement to Chark's Henry Coo-pet 
[q. V.] iri his labours on Cambridgo history 
and biography, and accumulated manu- 
script notes for a continuation of (/’oojicr’s 
‘Athonai C^antabrigienscs.’ Mayor forelold 
that his OAvn biographical collections would 
survive Avith tho manuscripts of Baker and 
Colo. In 1860 Mayor jiublishcd for tho 
first time Baker’s ‘History of St. .John’s 
Cullcge,’ a solid AA'ork in tAvo large volumes; 
ho continued Baker’s text, and added 
abundant notes to tho lives of all <.ho 
Masters of the college and of the bishops 
trained Avithin its walls. 

In 1864 Mayor was ekicted AA'ithout a 
contest university librarian. Ho held tho 
post for three years, .and was never absent 
from his duties for more than eight days 
together. During his tenure of office tho 
catalogue of MSS. Avas completed, and ho 
substituted for tho various series of class- 
marks a single series of Arabic numerals (a 
reform which was subsequently abaiidoii-. d). 
Although liis energy incre<ascd tho life* and 
vigour of tho library, all his litenary and 
antiquarian projects were in his oaaii Avords 
put ‘ out of gear ’ by his duties, and in 1867 
ho AvithdrcAv to resume his private Avork. 
Tho revision of his ‘ .Juvenal ’ chiefly 
occupied him botAA’cen 1869 and 1872, and 
in tho last year (1872) ho was elected 

QQ2 
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prt rssor of in siiccossion t«) Hugh 

Audirw .loliiiMtoiK* Mniiro Hr iv- 

maiiird ])n)lcssor till Ins drath. His 
favouritr snbjrcls for locturrs wvtv ^Martial 
an<l tiu* Li-ttrrs of Sriara. and tlir 
vouiigL-r Pliny, with Minurius iudix and 
'IVrtidlian. Jliit, likr his collrgr Irctiires, 
tlinsr drlivrivd hrfoio the univrrsity wctc 
to») closrly ])aokrd witli rofrronrrs to jKirallrl 
passagoa to he a|)j)rcciat(Ml by tlir ordinary 
studiMit. His liTtinvs on Hrilo ])oiv. fruit 
in JS7«S in a joint odition (with Dr. ,1. R. 
Iininl)y) of thr ‘ tkadcsiastical History 
(hks. iii. and iv.), in which tlic loarned and 
irndtifarknis (ofinncntary tills a litth‘ morn 
space than the le.xt. 

Mayfjr pursued his studios iinreniittingly. 
Making no exercise for its own sake’ and 
rarely going abroad excejd on aeadcniic or 
learned business. In 1875 he n'presented 
Cambridge University at tlui tercentenary 
of Lc'yd(‘n, wht'ro be met Madvigand Col)ct. 
In the same yc'ar he paid his only visit 
to Rome, where, apart from its ancient 
associations, ho was mainly intoested in 
th(i mod(‘rn schools, where the boys learnt 
by heart w hole books of Virgil and Tasso. 
A keen inter(‘st in the. Old Catholios 
Jed liim to attend the Congress convened 
at C(mstaiic(; in 1875, when he delivered 
a Cernian as well as an English discourse 
(Mayor’s o/ Congress, 1873; also 

his eilit. of Bishop Rdnkens^ Second Pastoral 
Letter and Speeches, and Prof, Mess7ner's 
Speech, 1874). 

His pliysical constitution was remarkably 
strong. He attributed the vigour of his 
old age to his strict adherence to vegetarian 
diet, which he adopted in middle life and 
tlieneeforth chamj)ioned with enthu.sia.sm. 
He set forth his views on diet Jii-st in 
‘Mbdieus Cibi Medicos Sibi, or NatunMier 
Own PJiysician ’ (1880) ; and subsequently 
in the selected addresses fiubiisfied in 
‘ Plain Living and High Thinking ’ (1897). 
In 1884 he becanie ])iesident of the Vegtj- 
iarian Society, and held oflice till death. 
Throughout that period he was a frequemt 
contrii)utor tin? ‘ Dietetic Ri*former and 
Vegetarian Messenger ’ ; and the Vegetarian 
Society in 1901 printed selections by him 
f rom the Bible and from English poets under 
the title of ‘Sound Mind in Body Sound: 
a Ci6ud of Witnesses to the Clokh'n Rule of 
not too much.’ He was also keenly inter- 
ested in missionary work at home and 
abroad, and especially in the college mission 
in Walworth. 

Mayor became president of his college in 
Get. 1902, and at the fellows’ table h(‘ 
charmed visitors of the most varied tastes 
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by his olibfasliioned Courti'sy, and by his 
learned and lively t ilk. His interests 
within their own lines H'lnained alert to ’ 
last. When the National Library of 'rurin 
was partly destroyed by lire (in 20 .l.in. 
1901, he proiujjtly sent the library no l(‘wer 
than 710 volumes (77/e Bagte, x\Vi. 2f»4 f.). 
In 1907 he easily masteicd Esperanto. 

Mayor’s wide learning received many 
marks of respect in his latcT y(*ars. He. 
rt'ceived the honorary degree Of D.C.Ij. 
from Oxford in 1895, that Of LL.l). fn»m 
Aberdeen in 1892 and from St. Andrews 
in 1900, and that of D.l). from (Jl.isgow 
in 1901. He was one of the original 
fellows of the British Acafliniy (1902). 
In 1905, on his 80th birthday, a Latin 
address of congratulation written by Prof. 
J. S. R(*id and numerously signed, was 
presenU'd to him at a meeting held in the 
Combination Room of St. John’s, under the 
presidency of Sir Richard J(d>b. Until 
1908 he preached in the college cliapc*! 
and occasionally in the university church. 
Ho printed his sermons immediately afkT 
delivery, without his name, but with the 
date and place, and with an appendix of 
interesting notes. His stylo in the pulj)it 
reflected tlie best s(}vcnteenth and eighteenth 
century examples, and his st^rmons dealt 
exhaustively with subjects of importance. 

‘ The Spanish Reformed Church ’ w/vs the 
theme of two sermons in 1892 and 1895, 
the first of whicli was partly delivennl in 
the university church and was published 
in ‘Spain, Portugal, the Bible’ (1895). 
His hist sewmon, that on ‘The Church of 
Scotland ’ (1908), was in praise of Scottish 
learning ami Scottish missionary enterprise. 

A sc'leclion of his sermons was edited for 
the (’am bridge; University Press by the 
Rev. H. K Sti'wart in 191 i. after his death. 
Mayor, who was unmarried, died suddenly 
of heart failure within two months of 
completing the 8()th year of his age, on 
1 Dec. 1010, while he was preparing to 
leave his (Jambridge residence, with a view 
to reading prayers in the college chapel. 
He w’as buried in St. Giles’s cemetery, on 
the Hnntiiigdon road, Cambridge. 

Mayor possessed an unusual pow(?r of 
accumulating knowledge. He had small 
faculty of coiistniction, and much of the 
work that he designed was not attempted, 
or if attempted was uncompleted. A 
projected commentary on Seneca never 
apiHjared. A Latin dictionary, which might 
have been his magnum opus, nas never 
seriously begun. Contemplated editions of 
Milton and of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Jolm^n,’ 
and an ecclesiastical history of the first 
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Hiroc coFilurios caiiio to nothing. Yet liis tlie Jiall of St. .loliiTs An otclu’nfj 

j)nblioali«»na tire very nuniorou.s anti cover by thcsanie artist fonnt'tl the frontispiece 

a Avitle range. Sonic of tliest* have been tif ‘Minerva’ (lD(K*b4), anti is repi'tslucetl 

alreatly nientionetl. Ilis scholarly reputa- in ‘The Kagle ’ (xxv. 129). 


tion nijiinly rests on liis etlition of Juvenal. 
Apart fnan this, liis chief contributions tt> 
classical l(‘arning are an edition of Cicero’s 
‘ Socontl l^hilippic,’ ftiiiiidt'tl tin that of 
I [aim (1801); a biblingrapliy of Latin 
literature, fountled on that of llubncr 
(1875); and an intlependriit edilitm tif the 
‘ Tliird Book of Pliny's Letters’ (1880). 
In 1808 he publislied aii t‘xcellent ‘First 
Creek Reatlcr,’ \vith ti vigorous jirt'facc 
tni classical education, inters] )ersed with 
ifiteresting touches of autobiography. Of 
])roposed editions t)f ‘ 'J’lio Narrative of 
Odysseus’ (‘ Otl^^ssey,’ books ix.-xii.), and 
of the ‘ Tenth Jiook of Quintilian,’ only a 
small portion was published (1872). liis 
annotated editions of Burrnan’s and Uffen- 
bach’s visits to Cambridge, printed in 1871, 
Avere posthumously published, as part of 
* Cambridge under Queen Anne,’ in 1911. 
In 1889 he published a critical review' of the 
‘ Latin Heptateuch ’ of Cyprian, the sixth- 
century j3oet ami bishop of Toulon. Among 
miscellaneous works may be reckoned 
Mayor’s edition of Richard of Cirencester’s 
‘ Speculum llistoriale de gestis Regum 
Anglim ’ for the Rolls series (2 vols. 1893-9), 
devoting many pages of the ])refaco to 
indicating the exact sources of all the bor- 
rowed erudition of the forger of the treatise 
‘ De Situ Britanniie,’ which its first editor 
(and, indeed, author), Charles llertram 
[(p V.] of Copenhagen, liad falsely attribuU*d 
to Richard of Cirencester. In 1874 he 
editcnl Coo])er’s ‘ Memoir of Margaret 
Countess of Richmond and Derby,’ and in 
1879 published, for the Early English Text 
Society, ‘ The English Works of Rishop 
Fisher.’ His latest work avjis a ‘ First 
Cerman Reader, with Translation and 
Notes,’ W'hich he had printecl for himself and 
publisht‘d at the Cambridge University Press 
in Jan. 1910 with the title ‘ Jacula Pruden- 
tium, Verse and Prose from the Cerman.’ 

Ilis annotated copies of Juvenal and 
, Seneca are among the books jnesented by 
his executors to the library of his college, 
and his interleaved Latin dictionaries are 
among those presented to the university 
library, which ho named as th(5 ultimate 
destination of his biographical collections. 
Of the rest of his library more than 18,000 
volumes were sold in Cambridge after his 
death (Catling’s catalogue of sale on 14-18 
March 1911). 

A presentation portrait painted by 
(Sir) llubert (von) Herkomer in 1891 is in 


fAiitohiograpliicjil ]){issages in i>iofaees to 
First (Jreek Reader, Juvenal (ed. 18S()), Tlu; 
Latin lle|)tateiu h, and in Spain, Portugal, the 
Bible; also in (V>iuiiioin(jratioii Sim'iiioii, 
in Th(? Fai;Ie, xxiii. .‘U)7f. and lOhf, ; Jh*])oi t 
of Meeting of Subscribers to Bortrait of Prof. 
Mayor, ib. xvi. 2()8-7<), xvii. 81 ; Presentation 
of Address, ib. xxvi. 241-7, with reprint of 
articles on Prof. Mayor in Mational Ob- 
server, 20 Dee. 1891. and Daily Mail, 2,‘» Aug 
1901 ; obituary notices by the prescait wriha* 
in 'riie 'rimes, 2 Dee. 1910; (luardian. 9 Dee. 
j). 1717 ; (^and»ridge Review, 8 De«‘. ; Classical 
Review, Ft'h. 1911; Proei-edimrs of the 
British Academy, April ; and 'I’he Kagle, 
xxxii. pj). 189 98, followed on ])]>. 199-232 
by uotiies by Rev. (.?. 10. Craves, Rev. H. F. 
Stewart, J. B. Mnllinger, and others, and re- 
print of articles in The Atlu^ha'um, 10 l)e(^. 
1910, and Blaekwood's Magazine, Jan. 1011, 
with bibliography rJ eontrihiitions to Notes 
and Queries ; w ri tings on V'(*g<itarianism, ih, 
pp. 232, 310f., and article's in classical poHod- 
ieals, ib. xxxiii. pp. 58-02; u ni vomit y tri but e.s 
to his memory in Cambridge University 
Reporter, xli. p]). 008, 1270, and xlii. 37 : 
lastly. Memoir in Select Sermons, edit, by the 
Rc;v. 11. F. Stewart (n ilh i)ortrait), Cainhiid^j 
lOll.l J. E. S. 

MEADE, RIOHAlil) JAMES, fourth 
Eakl ok Clanwiolfaivt in the Irish peerage, 
and second Bahon Clanwiliaam in the 
peerage of tlie United Kingdom (1832 -1907), 
admiral of the fleet, born on 3 Oct. 1832, 
was eldest son in the family of four sons 
and a daughter of Richard Charles Francis 
Meade [q. v.], third earl of (Janwilliani and 
Baron Cillford in tlui Irish peerage and 
Baron Clan william in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, by his wife Lady Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Ch*orge Augustus 
llerlxTt, eleventli earl of I’einbrokt'. He 
had his cvirly edueation at Eton, and 
entered the navy on 17 Nov. 1815; ho 
jjassed Ins examination in Nov. 1851 and 
w'as promoted to lieutenant on 15 Sept. 
1852. In Doc. of the same year he w'as 
ai)jx)int(‘d to tlic Imperieuse, frigate, in 
wdiich he served during the whole of the 
Russian war. ^The Imperieuse was s /nior 
oflicer’s shi]) of the advanced squadron 
and followed up the ice and established 
the blockade of the Gulf of Finland as 
early in the spring as possible, and beforo 
the navigation was thought safe for lieavy 
ships. In Sept. 1856 Lord Cillford was 
appointed to the Ral(*igh, Cajitain Kcppel 
[see Keitkl, Sir Henry, Suppl. 11], 
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for tlio China station, and wlieu the 
Kaloigh was wrt'ckod near Hong Kong on 
th(‘ ])assagc out, he followed Keppol and 
with him took part in tho Ixvit actions of 
Escape Creek on 25 May 1857 and of Fat- 
shan Cnick on 1 June. In August he 
w'fis apj)()intcd to tlic Calcutta, llagship cff 
Sir Michael Seymour [q. v.J, and in J)ec. 
he landed with the naval brigade before 
Canton. At the storming of Canton on 
20 Dec. Gillford w as severely w'oundcd in 
the left arm by a gingal bullet; he was 
mentioned in despatches, received the modal 
with clasps for Fatshan and Canton, and 
on 26 Feb. 1858 was promoted to com- 
mander and appointed to the Hornet, which 
he took to England. • On 22 July 1859 he 
was promoted to captain. From 1862 to 
1866 ho commanded the Tribune in the 
Pacific, and from Oct. 1868 to 1871 the 
battleship H erculcs in the Channel. In 1872 
he became an aide-de-camp to Queen 
Victoria, and was given the command of 
the steam reserve at Portsmouth. On 
the- formation of Disraeli’s ministry in 
1874 he joined the Hoard of Admiralty as 
junior sea lord, and continued at White- 
hall until the change of government 
brought in a new board in May 1880. 
He was promoted to flag rank on 31 Dtxj. 
1876, received the C.H. in June 1877, and 
succeeded to the earldom on 7 Oct. 1879. 
From 1880 to 1882 ho had command of 
the flying squadron, reaching the rank of 
vice-admiral on 26 July 1881, and being 
awarded the K.tJ.M.G.' in March 1882; 
from Aug. 1885 to Sept. 1886 he flew his 
flag as commander-in-chief on the North 
American and West Indies station, laying 
down the command in consequence of his 
promotion to luhniral on 22 June 1886. 
In June 1887 ho was raised to the K.O.B., 
and in 1888 became a commissioner of 
the x)atriotic fund. He was commander-in- 
chlef at Portsmouth from June 1891 to 
June 1894, was promoted to admiral of the 
fleet on 20 Feb. 1895, received the G.C.B. 
in May following, and reached the age for 
retirement on 3 Oct. 1902. 

In the u'crds of one of his messmates, 
Clanwilliam ‘ throughout his life was 
before everything a sailor, studious of the 
interests of the service and of those under 
his Command, and probably valued his 
rank as an admiral much more than his 
title as an Irish earl or English baron.* 
Ho died on 4 Aug. 1907 at Badgemore, 
Henley on Thames, and was buried in the 
family vault at Wilton, near Salisbury. 

He married on 17 Juno 1867 Elizabeth 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of Sir Arthur 


Edward Kenned}" [q. v. |, G.O.MXJ., govor-* 
nor of (Jucensland, and had four sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, Richard 
Charles, Lord Gillford, horn in 1868, 
entered the navy, was made lieutenant in 
1891, was Hag lieutenant to fSir George 
Tryon [(j. v.] in the Victoria in 1803, and 
leaving the navy shortly afterwards, died 
in 1905. The second son, Arthur Vosey 
Meade, Lord ' Dromorc, horn in 1873, 
succeeded to tlie carklom ; tlie third, 
Herbert, tuitorcd the navy and reacheil 
the rank of commander in 1908 ; and the 
youngest, Edward Brabazon, was a captain 
in the lOth hussars. 

A portrait by Rudolf Lehmann was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1 899 ; 
a ‘ Vanity Fair * cartoon by ‘ iSpy ’ was 
published in 1903 ; and an engraved por- 
trait w'as published by Messrs. Walton of 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

['riie Times, 5 and 9 Aug. 1907 ; Burke’s 
Peerage.] L. (J. C. L. 

ME AKIN, JAMES EDWARD 
BUDGETT (1866-1900), historian of the 
Moors, born at the house of Ids mother’s 
brother at Ealing Park, Ijondon, on 8 Aug. 
1866, was the oldest son in a family of 
three sons and two daughters of J<]dward 
Ebenezer Mcakin, then a tea-planter in 
Almora, India, by his wife Sarah, only 
daughter of Samuel Budgett of Bristol. 
He was educated first at Mr. Hill’s 
preparatory school, Redhill, and then at 
Reigate grammar school. 

Ilia father, who was keenly interested 
in oriental peoples and religion, visited 
Morocco, and founded there on 15 iJuly 
18iH the first English newsijaper, the 
‘ Times of Morocco,’ which urged sym- 
jmthetic^ consideration of native interests. 
James joined his father in Morocco for 
reasons of health. He acted first as 
assistant editor of the paper and then as 
editor. Ho at once studied the Moorish 
people and tlieir language. Adopting 
native* dress and the native name Tahar 
bil Mikki, ho mixed freely with all classes, 
soon mastered the Moorish dialect of 
Arabic, of which he published in 1891 a 
word-book with English explanations (‘ An 
Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco*), 
and closely observed Moorish life. In 
1890 he returned to England, to consider 
means of preparing a work on Morocco, 
which should be as authoritative as Lane’s 
‘Modem Egyptians* on Egypt. But no 
publisher would encourage the scheme, 
which W’as abandoned. Nor would -the 
x^oyal Geographical or the Scottish Geo- 
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graphical Society accept Mcfikin’s proposal 
to exj)l()rc under their auspices the moun- 
tainous district t)f the Central Atlas beliind 
Morocco. After another year in Morocco 
(1892), lie in 1893 began a journey round 
the world by way of Turkey and J'tsrsia, 
visiting all tho important Mohammedan 
settleme nts in Asia and Africa. Ho returned 
to Morocco for some months in 1897, 
and afterwards tixod his permanent liorno 
in b]ngland, where he devoted himself to I 
literature, journalism, and public lecturing. | 
Besides Morocco, Meakin now made 
questions of social reform a special subject ! 
of study. In 1901, A\ith a view to raising ! 
the standard of health and comfort among j 
the working classes and to exposing tho evil | 
conditions of city slums, Meakin organised 
a scheme for the delivery through the ; 
country of lectures on such themes, known ■ 
as the ‘ Shaftesbury Jxictures.* Ho often 
lectured liimself, and in 1905 he took a 
leading part with i)r. John Brown Baton 
[q. V. Suppl. II] in forming the British Insti- 
tute of Social Service, under whoso auspices 
tho ‘ Shaftesbury Lectures * were continued. 
In 1906 he acted as special correspondent of 
tho ‘ Tribune,’ a short-lived London daily 
ne\i'spaper, at tho conference of Algcciras. 
In 1902 lie received tho Turkish order of ! 
the Medjidie in recognition of his studies of : 
Islam. Ho died in Hampstead Hospittxl, 
after a brief illness, on 20 June 1906, and ; 
w^as buried at Highgate cemetery. | 

Meakin married "in 1900 Kate Alberta, • 


! of J^eybiirn, Yorkshire, who j)ractised at 
! Stockport, l)y his wife Sarali, daughter 
of William (goldsmith. After education 
at King’s College, London, whens ho was 
, associate in theology in 1S49 and subse- 
I quently honorary fellow, Medd matriculated 
I at St. John’s College, Oxford, on 1 March 
1848, whence he migrated «as scholar to 
University College, griwliiating B.A. there 
in 1852, and proceeding M.A. in 1855. He 
was fellow of University College from 1852 
to 1877, bursar in 1850, tutor from 1801 to 
1870, dean and librarian (1801). Taking 
holy orders in 1853, ho served the curacy 
of St. John the Baptist, Oxford (1858-07), 
and leaving Oxford in 1870 was rector 
of Barnes until 1870. He declined in 
1875 an offer of the bishopric of Brechin ; 
from 1876 till liis death ho was rector of 
North Cerncy, Cirencester. In 1877 Medd 
was made honorary canon of St. Albans. 

I He took a leading part in the establishment 
of Keble College, Oxford, of tho council 
of which ho was senior member in 1871. 
He was select preacher at Oxford in 1881 
I and Bampton lecturer in 1882. His 
j Bampton lectures, ‘ Tho One Metliator,’ 
I published in 1884, although condensed and 
harsh in styh*, sliow gr(‘at learning. In 
1883 ho was proctor in convocation for tho 
diocese of Uloucester and Bristol. 

Medd took a keen interest in the higher 
education of women, and represented his 
university on the council of Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. He died, aft(T a long 


daughter of C. J. Helliwell, sometime of 
Liverpool and afterwards of Vancouver. 
Ho had one son. 

As a writer on Morocco, IMeakin, though 
without any imrticular gift of style, was 
thorough and trustworthy. His chief publi- 
cations ‘ Tho Moorish Empire * (1899, an 
historical epiU)me) ; ‘ Tho Land of tho 
Moors’ (1901, a general description); ‘Tho 
Moors’ (1902, a minute account of manners 
and customs), aro standard works. Other 
books of his are : ‘ Life in Morocco and 
Glimi^ses beyond ’ (1905); ‘ Model Factories 
and Villages’ (1905); ‘Sons of Ishraael.’ 
With his wife, who helped him in many 
of his books, he wrote tho article on 
Morocco in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 

( nth edit.). 

[The Times, 30 Juno 1906 ; Who’s Who, 
B)00 ; Progress, October 1900 ; introduction 
to The Moors, 1902; AthciiiBum, June 1906; 
private information.] S. E. F. 

MEDD, PETER GOLDSMITH (1829- 
1908), theologian, bom on 18 July 1829, 
was eldest son of John Medd, F.R.C.S., 


. illness, at North Cerney on 2o July 1908, 

! and w'as buried there, lie married on 
i 19 Jan. 1876 Louisa, daughter of Alexander 
I Nesbitt of Byfield House, Barnes, who with 
I six sons and two daughters survived him. 

A learned authority on the lilurgy, Medd 
edited with William Bright | q. v. Suppl. II] 
in 1865 the ‘ Liber precum publieariim 
ecclesia) Aiiglicaria),’ tlic Latui vtTsion of 
the Prayer Book. He contributed in 1869 
an historical introduction to Henry Basker- 
i villc Walton’s edition, of the lirst l*rayer 
Book of Edward VI and tho ordinal of 
1549, and in 1892 he edited Androwes’s 
‘Greek Devotions’ from a manuscript 
annotated by Andrewes himself, wliioli was 
discovered by Robert George Livingstone, 
tutor of Pciiibroko College. I’his manu- 
script was an earlier and more authentic 
transcript than that made in 1648 for 
Richard Drake, on whicli all previous 
editions had been based. Besides tho 
works mentioned, Medd published several 
sermons and devotional volumes, inclu- 
ding ; 1. ‘ The (’hr^tian Meaning of tho 
Psalms and tho Supernatural Character 
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of (!liri;(li;m Tnilb,’ 18(i2. 2. ‘ 'I'lio ( !liurcli I in I8(i8. in lik opinion loo litflo attention 
anil Wi sloyaiiisni/ 18(3S. 15. lie- | had been given to Iho ell’euts of Blirinkago 

iininfi,’ 1S7J. 1. ‘Cathnlic rnily,’ 1875. ' and siibsiclence, and he ijufeslioned wlu'tlier 

5. ‘ 'I'lie (Vnintrv (-lergynian’s Idenl/ 1887. the sea-level has perinaiicnily inaintainod 
Healsoeontributed theinlrndiietory inojnoir j the same radial dista nee from the centre of 
to ‘Selected Letters of William llright,’ the earth. In the words of William Thomas 
iy0.‘5. Jllanford [q. v. Su])])l. 11], ‘Some of the 

I'rhe Timos, 2S .liilv lOOS ; Biit. Miis. Cat.; views exj)re!«e(l by him required and iiave 
priviilc infoiiiiaUon.V ^\^ B. O. reoeiv(d rcvi-sion, but as an onginal 

deseriplioii of mountain- building, from a 
MEDLICOTT, HI'IXIIY 15ENEDICT j unifiMinilarian as ojiposed to a catastrophic 
(1829 -11)05), geologist, l)orn at J^nighrea, ‘ point of view, it deserv(‘s far more attention 
CO. ({a I way, on .‘5 Ang. 1821), was second of • than it has received,’ 

three sons of SaniiK‘1 Medlieott, rector of In 1870 Medlicott suoeei^ded Oldham as 
Louglirea, by his wife' Charlotte, daughtcT j su])erinlendent of the geological survey of 
of Colonel II. 15. Dolphin, C. 15. ’I’he cld(‘st j India, the title being altered to director 
son, Josi'pli G. •Medlicott {(L 1800), of the | in 1885. His duties kept him mainly in 
geological survey of India, afterwards in the Calcutta, wlu'ie he gavi‘ the most paiiis- 
Indian educational service, was author of taking attention to editing the suiwey 
a ‘Cotton Hand-hook for Hongal ’ (1802). publications. 

Till* youngest son, Samuid, Ix'eame rector He rctircxl on 27 April 1887, and died at 
of Howncss in Ciimherland in 1877. •; Clifton, Bristol, on 0 April 11)05. He was 

jMi'dlieott received hi.s early education elected E.K.S. in 1877, and in 1888 the 
partly in Frane(‘, partly in Giuansey, Wollaston medal was awarded to him by 
and then entert'd ’rriiiity College, Dublin, the Geological Society. Ho was president 
where he graduated 15. A, in 1850, with of (he Asiatic Society of Jlengal 1879-81, 
rii])l()jua and honours in the scliool of and was a fellow of Calcutta University, 
civil engineeiing, proceeding M.A. in 1870. ! On 27 Oct. 1857 ho married at Landour 
In 1851 he joined the geological survey of (Jjandhaiir) fjouisa, second daughter of the 
Ireland, and worked for two yearn unden* Bev. D. H. Maunscll, by whom ho had three 
Joscjih .15eetc Jukes [q, v.], nlien he was sons and three daughters. His wife, with 
transferred to the English staff and was one son and ono daughter, survived him. 
engaged during 1853 in field-work in AVilt- His published works include: 1. ‘Sketch 
shire. On 24 JMarch 1854 he joined the of the Geology of tho Punjab,’ 1874 ; ro- 
geological survey of India, and from August vised 1888. 2. ‘ Manual of tho Geology of 
till 1802 was professor of geology at the India,’ two vols. (with W. T. Blanford), 
Thomason College of Civil Engineeiing at ]879; new cxiit., revised by 11. D. Oldliam, 
llurki. During his vacations lie carried 1893. 3. ‘Agnosticism and Faith,’ 1888. 

on geological field-work for the survey 4. ‘ The Evolution of Mind in Man,’ 1892. 
under Dr. Thomas Oldham |q v. J. In 1857, [ohituaiies hy W. T. Blanford, Proc. Roy. 
as a, volunteer, he joined the garrison of i ^oc. LxaLv. B. ]90t>, p. xix, and Nature, 
Rurki against the mutineers, and lor his : ixxi. 1905, p. G12.J H. B. W. 

services was awarded the Indian Mutiny i 

medal. In 18(52 ho rejoined the geological MEIKLEJOITN, JOHN MILLER 
survey as deputy superinti'iideiit for Bengal. DOW (1830-HK)2), writer of school books, 
During Jiis early years in India, Medli- born in Edinburgh on 11 July 1830, Avas 
cott, with liis brother Jose])h, investigated son of John Meiklejoliii, an Edinburgh 
the stratigraphical position of the Vindliyan schoolmaster. Educated .at his lather’s 
series, and souglit to separate these ancient private school (7 St. Anthony Flace, Port 
unt'oHsilif(‘rou3 and possibly ])re-Cambriau 1 1 opi;toun), ho graduated M. A. at Edinburgh 
strata from tho Gondwana series which University on 21 Apiil 1858, wlum he was 
ranges from upper pala;ozoic inlo niesozoic. • the gokl medallist in L.atin. At an early ago 
In a memoir published hy tlu? Indian he devoted himself to (jlerman iihilosophy, 
survey in 1801 iMedliqott dealt with the I and when still under twenty produced f<»r 
strueturo of the southern portion of the 1 Bohn's Philosophical Library a translation 
Himalayan ranges, and ex])ressed the view j of Iiiimaiiuel Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure 
that, the ek'vatioii of tlie mountains did not \ Reason.’ Meiklejohn bec«ame a private 
commence Ixioro terliarj^ timc.s. Ho in- j schoolmaster, first in the Lake district and 
fitilutixl soim^ comparisons between the j then in Urine Square and York I'lace 
structure of the Alps and the Himalayas in I London. He also lectured .and cngagial 
a paper published by the Geological Society in journalism. His linguistic powers and 
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genfTiil inlcrosL in aHairs induced liiui in 
1861 lo act as a war correspondent in llio 
Danish-! :(Thian war, Avlicn Jio was nrrc'slcd 
as a spy. lint ho was already hiisy Avith 
useful enmj)ilalions for the solKMiiroom. 
between 1862 and 1866 he issued ‘ An l^asy 
English <irainiiiar for Beginners, being a 
i’lain Doctrine of Words and SenttMices ’ 
(JMancliesUjr, 4 parts). Eor sonui jrars 
lie jiublished his .schoolbooks for himself 
in Batei noster Square. In 1869 he issu(‘d 
(jointly with Adolf Sonnenscheiii) ‘ TIui 
l^nglisli Method of 'J\\vching to R(‘ad,’ 
and this was folloAved in 1870 by ‘ Tlie 
Fundamental Error in the R(‘viserl Code, 
with Special R(‘fereiice to the Probhsn of 
Teacliing to Head.’ In 1871 Meiklejohn's 
edueatiunal energy was rewarded by his 
aj)])ointment fis assistant commissioner to 
tluj endowed schools commission for 
Scotland. To the rejiort of tliat commis- 
sion he contributed valuable (‘ducational 
suggestions. In 1876 Dr. Bt-ll’s trustees 
instituted a chair of the theory, history, 
and practice of education in »St. Andrews 
University, and Meiklcjohn Avas appointed 
as the first professor. In his new capacity 
Meiklcjohn from the outset ext'rted much 
influence on educational ideas at a time 
when the nation d system of education 
was undergoing complete reconstruction. 
He was a frpqucnt contributor to the 
‘ Journal of Education ’ and Avas a fair 
and humorous controversialist. Mean- 
while Meiklcjohn steadily continued to 
compile and edit school textbooks on 
history, geographj^ and literature. Ilis 
works, apart from numerous school texts 
and reading books for BlackAvood’s educa- 
tional series (1883-7) and the like, included 
‘ The Book of the English Langufige ’ (1877), 
‘ The English Lariguage ; its Clrammar, 
History, and Literature’ (1880), and ‘The 
British Empire : its Ceography, Resources, 
Commerce, Land-AA^ays, and Water- AAays ’ 
(1891). His numerous gc( )graphical man iials 
ada})te(l t^ modem use the Avork of James 
Cornwell [q. V. Suppl. II]. Meiklejohn’s series 
of .school books, Avhich Avas inaugurated in 
1894, included a book on Australasia (1897) 
and ‘The Art of Writing English’ (1899; 
4th edit. 1902). Thei*o folloAverl ‘ English 
Literature : a Ncav History and Survey from 
ISaxon Times to the Death of Tennyson ’ 
(posthumous, 1904). Meiklcjohn ilid much 
to raise the standard of school books in 
use throughout the country. A keen 
politician, ho unsuccessfully contested the 
Tradeston divi.sion of Clasgow as a Clad- 
stonian liberal in 1886. 

He died at Ashford, Kent, on 5 April 


1902, and Avas buried tlu'ie. He married 
Jane Cussans or de Cusanee. Of his sons 
and daughters. Licaitenant II. H. Meikhj 
johii, R.N., died on 18 May 1902. 

Be.sides the Avorks jm-ntiom*d Meiklcjohn 
was author of ‘ An Old Educational He- 
former. Dr. AndrcAV Bell’ (Edird>urgh, l2nio, 
1881), and he edited the ‘Life and D'tters 
of William Ballanlyne Hodgson ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1883). 

[The ^riines, 7 A])ril 1002; TJie .hainial 
of Education, May J0()3; J*o.st Olliee Edin- 
burgh and beilh Dinatoiy, JSKi 7; MimIvIo- 
johrVs A\t)iks ; Biit. Mus. Cat.j .1. E. 0. ni: AI. 

MELDRIJM, CHAHLES (1821 1901), 
imdeorologist, horn at Kirkmiehai‘1, BanlY- 
shire, in 1821, Avas .son of William Meldrnm, 
farmer, of Toinintoul, Bann'shire. Educated 
at Ala.ri.sehal (lollege. Aherdeen, he Avas lord 
recl<)i‘’.s ])rizeman, and grailnali'd M..\. in 
1844. In 1846 h(‘ Avas appointed to the 
education de})artment, Bombay, and tAvo 
3 ’ear.s later Avas 1 ran.sl’erred to tJm Royal 
( College of Mauritius as professor of mathe- 
matics. Th(‘re l;it(‘r (Sir) W^aller B(‘Hant 
|q. V. Supj)l. 11] A\ as a colleague and inti- 
mate friend. In 1851 Melilrum founde<l 
the Mauritius Meteorological Society, Avhicli 
he served for many years as secretary. 

In 1862 he Avas a])pointcd government 
observer in charge of the small meteoro- 
logical observatory then maintained at 
Port liouis. Hero he devoted him.solf to 
the examination of shij).s’ logs, and worked 
out the laAvsof cyclones in the Indian Ocean, 
work of great practical benefit to navigators, 
which brought considerable cr(*dit to the 
Mauritius observatory. U’he site at Port 
Louis Avas unsuitable for a meteorological 
obserA'atory, and with tjie supj)()rt of Sir 
E. Sabine be Avas able to obtain the erection 
of a iiCAV station at Painplemons.ses — a .sile 
iiuhappily marshy and f(‘ver-.stricken. Hero 
tlie foundation stojie of the Royal Alfrefi 
Observatory avus laid in 1870 by the Dukci 
of Edinburgh. Tlie principal work of the 
obseivatory Avas as l>efore the study of the 
moA^ement of storms, but from 1880 })hoto- 
graphs of the solar suiiace h.-we been taken 
daily to sii})j)lemcnt the series made at 
Oi’cciiAvich and Delira Dun for a continuous 
record of the number of spots on the sun. 

In 1876 Meldrum was elected a feH<'W of 
the Royal Societjr, and in the same year the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by 
the uniAm‘.sity of Aberdeen. Ho was made 
C.AI.G. in 1886, and was a member of the 
goA^ernor’s council from 1886 until his 
retiit;incnt from service in 1896, Avhen ho 
returned to England, settling at Southsea. 
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He died at Edinburgh on 28 August 1901. 
Ill* married in 1870 Oharlotte, daughter of 
Percy Pit zpatri ck. 

[Monthly Notices, Uoyal Astroii. Soc. Ixii. 
24.‘j, 1902 ; 1*. »I. AndcrsoTi, lleeorils of Mari- 
Hchal College, ii. 510 ; l*roc. Roy. Soc. 1905 ; 
Who’s Who, 1901.] A. R. H. 

MELLON, Mrs. SARAH JA.NE, for- 
morly Sarah Jank Wooi.oar (1824-1909), 
actress, born at Gosport, Hampshire, on 
8 iluly 1824, was daughter of ca tailor 
named Woolgar, wlio went on the stage in 
1829 and ])roved an inditTcreiit tragejjian. 
He gave his child an excellent professional 
training. Making lier lirst appearance at 
Plyinouth in May 182(1, as Leolyn in ‘The | 
Wood Demon,’ she ipiiekly acquired a j 
reputation as a ‘ young phononienon,’ per- ; 
forming at Halifax, York, Nottingham, and j 
on the Worcester circuit. Suijsoquently j 
she studied music, and at Rirmingham in ■ 
1841 , during the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
the operatic vocalists |sec Paton, Mary 
Ann], sang for five nights as Adalgisa in 
‘Norma.’ In Nov(!mber 1842 she fulJillcd 
a successful engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, ]\rancliesU‘r, where slio api)eared as 
Ophelia. 

On 9 Oct. 1843 Miss Woolgar made her 
London d^but at the Adelphi as Cleopatra 
in Selby’s burletta * Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
With the Adelplii she was long associated. 
Her first original character there was in 
T. Egerton Wilks’s romantic drama ‘The 
Roll of the Drum * on 16 October. On 
8 April 1844 she joined the Keeleys at the 
Lyceum, and after appealing in several 
light pieces she rendered to great advantage 
the part of Mercy in Stirling’s version of 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ 

In the autumn of 1844 the Adelphi 
reopened under the management of Benja- 
min Webster and Madame Celeste, and the 
golden period of Miss Woolgar’s career at 
that theatre began. On 14 October she 
allowed dramatic feeling as Lazarillo in 
Boucicaiilt’s ‘ Don Cesar de Bazan.’ At 
the Haymarket on 18 Nov. (owing to 
the sudden illness of Madame Vestris) she 
played Lady Alicd* Hawtliorn, on half a 
day’s notice, in the same author’s new 
comedy ‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts.’ 
She returned to the Adelphi at Easter 1845, 
and afterwards fulfilled some provincial 
engagements with her father. At tlie 
Adelphi on 11 March 1847 she was the 
original Lemuel in Buckstone’s melodrama 
‘ The Flowers of the Forest.’ Dickens 
spoke of this perfonnanco os the most 
remarkable and coiviploto piece of melo- 


I drama he had sc('n. Appearances in a 
' variety of iinimporUint dramas, farces, 
and burles(iuos followed. After a severe 
illness she reappeared nt ilie Adelplii on 
1 March 1852 as Pheehe to Wright’s 
Paul Pry, a cling ‘with her usual correct 
I ])er<icptioi\ of cluiracU i' and vivacity.’ 
In April 1853 she was ]\lis. Vane in 
‘Masks and Faces,’ and among her original 
characterisations in 1854 was Anne Mus- 
gravo in Tom 9’aylor ami Chailes Rcade’s 
‘ Two Loves and a Ijife ’ (20 iMay). 

In 1856 JMiss Woolgar joined tiu*. Lyceum 
eom]>aiiy under Charles Dillon, appearing 
there on 15 Soj)t. as Flori/i'l in tlu* Imrlesiiue 
of ‘Perdita,’ to the Perdila o[ Miss Marie 
Wilton (Lady Bancroft), who then made her 
metropolilaii debut. On 1(> Oct. she was 
(he original Constance in ‘ The Three 
Musketeers.’ In March 1857 she gave a 
notable rendering of Ofilielia, and in the 
I following Christmas sustained a leading 
! character in the Ori(*ntal paiiLomiino of 
! ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ On 20 .fan, 1858 she was 
! the original Countess do Montelons in 
Leigh Hunt’s cometly ‘ Lovers’ Amaze- 
ments.’ At this iieriod she was married to 
Alfred Mellon fq. v.], the musician, and 
thenceforth acted uiuler her married name. 

On the opening of the new Adelphi 
Theatre on 27 Dec, 1858, Mrs. J\Iellon 
played Memory in the ^apropos sketch 
^ Mr. Webster’s company is requested at a 
Photographic Soiree,’ afterwards delivering 
Shirley Brooks’s inaugural addicss in tlie 
samo character, Her finest original role at 
this period was Catherine Duval in Watts 
Pliillips’s ‘ The Dead Heart ’ (10 Nov. 1859). 
In January 1860^ her Mrs, Cratchit in 
‘ The Christmas Carol ’ was higjily praised 
by Prof, Henry Morloy. On 29 March 
I 1860, at Covent Garden, in aid of the 
funds of the ill-fated Dramatic College, 
she played Black-hiycd Susan in Douglas 
Jerrold’s drama to T. P. Cooke’s William, 
notable as Cooke’s last appearance on the 
stage. At the Adelphi on 10 Sept. 1860, 
when ‘The Colleen Bawn’ was performed 
for the first time in England, Mrs. Mellon 
played Anne Chute, ‘ winning, perhaps, the 
foremost lionours of the night ’ (Morley). 
Her acting with J. L. Toole at the Adelphi 
in Oet. 1 864 in ‘ The Area Belle ’ Dickens 
described in a letter as quite admirable. 
Ill September 1865 her Nan in ‘ Good for 
Nothing ’ was said by a competent critic 
to be as excellent in its way a.s Jeffer- 
son’s Rip Van Winkle, which it then pre- 
ceded. On 6 Oct. 1867 the Adelphi was 
reopened under her own supervision (but 
not responsible management). She then 
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doinoiistralod Ikt vorsalility 1)y playiii*' 
JV^ Wolliiigton ill ‘ Masks aiid Faces ’ and 
^J’oin Crol fc in ‘ 'I’iio Scliool for Tigers.’ 
On 20 Dec. 1807 sIkj was the original Sally 
Ooldstraw in Charles Dickons and Wilkie 
Collins’s drama ‘No TJioroiighfare.’ In 
March IS75 she played Mrs. Stjiicers in a 
revival of Halliday’s version of ‘ Niciiolas 
Nicklehy,’ and in tlio following Oct-ol)or 
(lret(!hen to Jo(*- Jeifersou’s Rip Van 
Winkle. Rii|,, failing to keep step with 
the st(‘ady march towards natnraliiess, she 
came to he considered stilted and over ! 
j)tonoiinerd, and she, gradually lost caste. ! 
On 15 May 1S7S a testimonial performance ! 
of ‘ ^riic Creen Ihishes ’ was given on her! 
hehalf at Drury Lane, when xMadame ! 
Cel(\st(; matle her last a])pearance on the 1 
stage. On 14 May 1879 she reatipeared ' 
at tlie Adelphi as ^Irs. Candour in a revival ^ 
of ‘ The Scliool for Scandal,’ and tiiere on 
24 April 1880 she iilayed Mrs. O’Kelly in 
the first fierformanee given in England of 
‘ The Shaughraun.’ On 2 August following, 
at the Hayniarket, she was the original 
Miss Sniffe in Roueicaidt’s comedy ‘ A 
Jiridal Tour.’ She remained on the stage 
till LS8;i. 

Mis. M(41on died at her residence, 
Vardens Road, Wandsworth Comnion, 
after a very brief illness, on 8 Sept. 1909, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery beside 
her husband, whom she survived forty-two 
years. She loft two daughters, of whom 
the younger. Miss Mary Woolgar Mellon, 
became an actress. 

‘ In her prime,’ writes John Coleman, 

‘ Miss Woolgar was one of the most accom- 
plished all-rounfl actresses of her day; 
tragedy, come^'y, melodrama, farce, or 
burlesque — ^nol ’ ing came amiss to her. . . . 
In high coined she lacked distinction and 
hauteur ; but a ])lenitude of sprightlincss, 
piquancy, an( even elegance, atoned for 
this drawback.’ At the Victorian Era i 
l^xhibition in Earl’s Court in 1897 was ' 
shown a water-colour drawing, by IV 
Harrington Wilson, of Mrs. Mellon as I 
Haura in ‘ Swcicthcarts and Wives’ (1849), ! 
lent by the artist. At the Toole sale at 
Sotheby’s in November 1906 were sold 
an oil-painting by R. Clothier of Toole 
and Miss Woolgar in the milkmaid scene 
from ‘The Willow Copse’ (1869) and a 
water-colour sketch by Alfred Edward 
Chalon of Miss Woolgar as the Countess in 
‘ Taming a Tartar.* 

[Thomas Marshall’s Lives of tho Most 
Celebrated Actors and Actresses (1847) ; 
Theatrical Journal, vol. . xi. 1854 ; Era I 
Almanacks for 1875 and 1877 ; Gentle- 


man’s Magazine, Oct. 1S8S ; Edgar 

, Pemberton’s Dickens and the Stage; Prof. 
I llenr^' Morley’s .bnirnal «)f a London Playgoer ; 
John Coleman’s The 'rruth about ‘ 'I’ho Dead 
Heart,’ 1890; 'I’lui Haiu’roft Meunoirs, 1901); 

I Daily Telegraph, 10 Sept. 1909 ; AlhenaMini, 

I iSSepl. 1909; personal research.] W. .1. L. 

MELVILLE, ARTHUR (1855-1901), 
artist, born at Loan liead of Guthrie, Eorfar- 
shire, on 10 April 1855 (Pur/.s/t Hnjiatvr)^ 
was fourtli son (in tlii^ family of seven 
sons and two daughters) of Artlnir Mel- 
ville, a eoaelimaii, by Ids wife Margaret 
W'aun. Wh(Mi Arthur was quite young 
the f.imily nmiovt'd to East Linton, a 
fdetun^sciue village 011 the Haddington- 
shire Esk. There ho w'cnit to seliool, and 
at ail early ago was a])preiiticed to a grocer. 
Devoted to drawing from ehildhood, ho gave 
up a situation at Dalkeitli, when ahout 
twenty, and went to Edinburgh, deterniim^d 
to heeome an artist. lie work(‘d witli 
! energy and (‘ntlmsiasin in tlie school of art, 

; and lahjr in the life school of the Royal 
I Scottish Academy, receiving eiieouragemeiit. 

! from J. Camphell Noble, R.S.A., of whom 
; he was a fiemonal piqdl. 

In 1875 he exhibited for tlie lirst time 
I at tho S(5oMish Aoadiuny, and during tli 
next few y(;ars painted some oil jiictures 
of homely ineklont, wliich secured tho 
intor(‘^t of one or two local connoisseui’s and 
led to Ills going to Paris in 1878. There 
ho studied at Julien’s Passage J’anorama 
atelier and sketched on the quays. Ho 
also painted at Grez and Granville, and 
it was in the work then done in water- 
colour, though his oil pictures possessed 
I distinctive qualities also, that lie began 
to reveal the spcciftl qualities wliicli 
developed rapidly and dislinguisheti his art 
to the end. Throe years later, in 1881, 
ho went to Egypt, wlu*re lio found material 
and effects eminently suited to slimulato 
Ilia artistic dovelojinient. From Egypt he 
Vent by Suez and Aden to Kurrachi, 
whence he found his way uf) tho Persian 
Gulf to Bagdad, rode across Asia JMinor 
to tho Black Sea, and took steamer to 
Constantinople. Luring these two years ho 
made many striking drawings and stored 
up a wealth of impressions, wliich bore fruit 
in future years. 

When Melville returned to Scotland, 
tho artistic movement, which issued in 
what came to bo known as the Glasgow 
school, had already begun. There was a 
certain affinity between his work and 
that of tho young Glasgow painters. Meet- 
ing Mr. (now Sir James) Guthrie and 
E. A. Walton at Cockbumspath in 1883, 
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Molvillo asHociatcd ium»cif witJi them. Ho 
had already acliievod a more individual 
stylo than they, and his stronf< porsonality 
helped to accelerate and mould the 
(Glasgow movement, but ho on his part 
was inlluenced by tlio Clasgow artists’ 
enthusiasm and audacity in ex])eriment. 
During the following yeam, besidt^s com- 
pleting many Ktislern sketches, ho painted 
in water-colours in the Orkneys ; but the 
most important ])ietures wliich ho produced 
before leaving bklinburgh for London in 
I88S w(?ro sevfM’al oil portraits, amongst 
them ‘The Mower Girl’ (18811), ‘Miss 
Kthel Croair (188(>), and the ‘Portrait of 
a Lady ’ shown at the Koyal Scottish 
Academy in 1880, eacli in its way a tour 
lie force, A visit to Spain and Tangier 
in 1889-00 was I'ullowed in 1892 by an 
expedition to northern Spain with Mr. 
Frank llrangwyn. These jonnuys supyjlied 
Melville with motives for a series of 
iiny>ortant drawings executed on a largc^r 
scale and more subtle and masterly in style 
and finer in colour than their y)rede(!essom. 
Venice in 1894 was his next fruitful 
venture. After 1897 lu* devoted more atten- 
tion to oil painting. There, however, 
liis work, although always interesting aiul 
powerful, was more experimental ajid less 
satisfying, and, in j^ortraituro at least, j 
tended to extravagance. In 1904 he was ! 
again in Spain, at San Sebastian, (jraiiada, ! 
and Jlaroeloiia, but he contracted tyf»hoid | 
fever whik^ there, and on 29 Aug. he dicxl j 
from its afler-elTeets, at his rmdence, : 
Kedlands, Withy, Surrey. His body was 
cremated and his ashes lie in Hrookwood ' 
cemetery, j 

On 18 D(*e. 1899 he married in London 
Ethel, daughtiT of David CVoall of South- 
field, LilKU'ton, Midlothian, wlio, witJi a 
daughter, survived him. Mm. Melville has 
a charcoal drawing of liim by Sir James 
Guthrie ; Mr. Graham Kobertsoii, an j 
intimate friend, made two sketclies of him, 
which remain in liis own possession. 

Melville was elected an associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1880, and was 
for some yearn a meml)er of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colour Society. In London 
lie became an associate of the Royal 
Water Colour Society in 1889 and full 
member in 1900. The' National Gallery 
of Scotland possesses ‘A Moorish Proces- 
sion,’ one of the finest of his Tangier 
drawings, and ‘ Christmas Eve,’ one of four 
largo oil pictures illustrating Christmas 
carols, upon wliich he was engaged at his 
death ; the Glasgow Gallery has an im- 
portant water-colour, ‘ The Capture of a 


Spy,’ and in the water-colour collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
is ‘ The Little Bull Fight- Bravo Toro ! * 
There are also notable drawings by him in 
the Liixcmibourg, Paris, and the Motro- 
yx)litan Museum, New York. 

flnformation from Mrs. Melville and Mr. 
J. 0. Noble ; exhibition calalogu(‘S; R.S.A. 
Report, 1901 ; Baldwin Brown, The Glasgow 
School of Painters, 1908 (with y)ho<ographic 
portrait) ; J. 1 j. Caw, Scc»ttish Painting, 1908.1 

J. L. C. 

MEREDITH, GEORG K ( 1 828-1009), 
novelist and poet, was born at 72 High 
Street, Portsmouth (the Lym])ort of ‘ Evan 
Harrington ’), on 12 Feb. 1828. His grc'at- 
graiidfather, John Men^dith, was living at 
Portsea in the middle of tlio eight eentli 
century, and there in the yiarish clnirch 
his son Melchi/edek or M(‘lchisedoc was 
baptised in Juik^ I7ti3. ‘ Mel ’ early in life 
became a tailor and naval outfitter in the 
chief street of Portsmouth, and his business 
soon became the leading one of its kind 
in the ])ort (there is a n‘ferenc('! to it in 
chap. vi. of the sc'cond vol. of Marryai’s 
Peter Simple, 1834), His ambitions ranged 
beyond the counter; lie was on friendly 
terms wdtli many distinguished customers, 
was weleoiiu'd as a dinei’-out, and 
talked like Sydney Smith. Ife kept 
horses and liuiited, was a member of a local 
Freemasons’ Lodge, jind joined the Ports- 
mouth yeomanry as an otlieer on Napoleon’s 
threat of invasion. In 1801 and 1803-4 
lie was a churchwarden in tlie ])arish eliuroh 
of St. Thomas, to whicli ho ])res(‘nted two 
offertory ])latcs. Ho died on 10 July 1804, 
leaving a large family by liis wife Anne, 
like himself, tall, handsome, and (it is said) 
the daughter of a solicitor in good praetieo. 
‘Mel’s ’son, Gustave Urmston (1797-1870), 
whose name was changefl suhsocpiently 
to Augusfiis Armstrong, succeeded to th 
business. Though not without commercial 
ability, he was wild and extravagant, being, 
possibly, ham])ercd by his father’s grand 
ideas. He married in 1824 Jane Eliza 
(1802-1833), daughter of Michael Macna- 
inara of the Point, Portsmouth, ‘an old 
inhabitant ’ of the town. The only child 
of this marriage was George Meredith, 
born above tlio ancestral sliop and baptised 
on 9 Ajiril 1828 in the church of 8t. Thomas, 
just seven moiitlis before the death of Mrs. 

‘ Mel,’ his grandmother. In July 1833 his 
mother died, the business fell into a rapid 
decline, and the father migrated first to 
Loudon and subsequently to Cape Town. 
He itdiivd after. 1800 to 2 Oxfoid Villas 
(now 50 Elm Grove), Southsea, w'here his son 
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viHitod liifii occaMionally, and he died there 
on 18 June 1870. Hia second wife (liia 
cook), Matilda (iluckett), died in 1885, 
aged sixty-a(;ven, and tliey ai*o interred 
togetlier in the Higliland Koad ceinetery, 
Soutliaea. The four ‘dauglitc'ra of the 
shears,’ as Meredith called the great lilel’s 
daughters in ‘ Kvan Harrington,’ were all 
excec'dingly heautiful, and they married meal 
aoinewhat. above tla'ir own social station. | 
The eldi'st, Anne Eliza, married in A])ril i 
1809 Thomas Hurhey, hanker, of 4(5 High 
Street, Portsmouth, who Ix'camo may«>r of 
the town in 1853. Tl>e second, Louisa, 
married in March 1811 John Read, ecmsul- 
geiK'ral for the Azores. The third, Harri(‘t, 
marri(;d John H<‘Ilyer, a brewer; and the 
youngest, Catherine Matilda, married, also | 
in St. Thomas’s church, on 28 Oct. 1819, | 
(Sir) Samuel Ihirdon Ellis [q. v.|. Three 
of these au?its can be identified without j 
ditheulty, mutatis mutandis, for Meredith | 
never miniieked environment too closely, 
in ‘ Rvan Harrington.’ 

Mi'ieditirs first t(‘n or twelve years were 
spent at Portsmouth, where he enjoyed the j 
hosjutality of his aunts, their friends and i 
relatives, lb; went as a ilay boy to St. j 
Paul's church school, Soutlisea ; afterwards 
the triisl(M‘s of his mother’s siiiall estate 
])ut hir?! to a hoaiYliiig school in the town, 
his chief recollections of which centred 
round the dreariness of (ho Sunday ser- 
vices and tla; ix'ading of the * Arabian 
Nights,’ Eaj-ly in 1843 ho was sent to 
the Moravian Sclniol at Neuwied on the 
Rhine, ten miles north-west of Coblentz, 
where Professor ItiMiry Morley had ]ne- 
ceded him about five years. He remained 
there until tin? close of 1844, when he re- 
turned houK^ to be artiel<*<l to a .solicitor 
in London. He began to learn in earnest, 
though never very systematica II 3 '', at Neu- 
wied, and hi.s ideas were inueli enlarged, 
but he Wcas mainly self-educated. Ho 
studied (loethe and HichbT. His sym- 
pathy with the (lerman point of vi<;w in | 

‘ Farina,’ * Harry Richmonrl,’ ‘ The Tragic j 
Comedians,’ ‘ One of our Conquerors,’ and , 
elsewhere is sometimes attributed to his 
sojourn upon the Rhino when ho was ! 
fifteen ; but his stay at Neuwied was brief ; 
and liis allusions to it in later life were very • 
limited and inconclusive. Ho read German • 
with perfect ea.so, but spoke it indifferently, ; 
with Ic.ss ca.se, indeed, than ho spoke French, | 
which he wrote with facility. 

In 1 845 ho w^as articled to Richard Stephen 
Charnock of 10 Godliman Street, lawyer and 
antiquary, who Ls I bought to have combined 
certain of the traits of tho two uncles in I 


‘ Richard Fcvcrel.* Charnoek was a Bohe- 
mian and a ‘character’ who, in 1847-8, 
when he In'caiiie accessible to Meredith, 
w'as one of tho ‘old hoys’ of tho Arundel 
Club. George’s ineome during this ])eriod 
w'as very .small and irn'gular, and he fre- 
I queiitly liv(‘d on a single howl of porridge 
j a day. Hi.s n'crcation w'as w'alking out 
into Surrey. His patrimony had dwindled, 
and seting no definite ])rospect in the law 
ho turned inslimiively to jounialism. At 
or through llie Arundel Clul) he obtained 
iutroductieus to R. H. Horne, Lord John 
Maimers, and Charles Dicbais, through 
whom ho hoped to ohiain wank on the 
‘Standard,’ ‘ Ih)US(‘hold Words,’ and other 
])aj)ers. Twenty-four of his (‘ariiest poems 
were eontrihuted to ‘ Household Woixis,’ 
while h(5 acted as ‘ writing mastc'r ’ to a small 
cii-ele of amateurs who sent bthei- poems 
to the same ])eriodical. In 1849 he began 
smiding contril)iiti()iis, including it piece 
4)11 Kossuth, to ‘ Chaml)(‘rs’.s Joiiinal.’ and 
on 7 July a poimi by him on ‘ (.^hillian- 
waallah ’ was printed there. Ibdiad alr4*ady 
made the acipuiintanee of ‘ Nisi ’ [Edward ] 
Gryfiydh, son of 'J’homas Jiove Peacock 
[q. v.J ; had walked with him to Brighton, 

. and afterwards met, at his rooms lu'ar 
I tho Rritish Museum, his jit tractive if 
ghty si.s((*r, Mary Ellen, wiio had married 
in Jan. 1844, Lu'ulimaiit Edward NieolL 
(coiiimandm’ of H.]\I.S. Dwarf) and w'as left 
a widow within four nmnths of the marriage. 
Extraordinarily giflctl, young, poor, am- 
bitious, Meredith was admitted into tin 
intimacy of the Peac-oek eircl<\ He |)Iayo.d 
cricket with Mrs. Nicolls’s little daughter, 
Edith, and took his ])Iaee among Mrs. 
Nieolls’s many adiiii?-ers. In .suceessive 
I months he, y 4 )ung Peacock, iMrs. Nieolls, 

: Charnock, .’ind other fric'iuls, edifc'd the 
' inanu.script periodical ‘ The ]\roiithIy 
. Observer,’ which ran from AFareh 1848 to 
July 1849 (cf. Afhcnanitn, 21 Aug. 1912). 
Ml’S. Nicolls W'as at least s(‘V(‘n years older 
than Meredith, lait' they wen* marri(*d at St. 
Georgc’.s Hanover Stpiare, on 9 Aug. 1849. 
They paid visits U* Felixstowe and elsc- 
wiien% and then, depending ehiefiy upon a 
small Portsmouth legacy, sp(*nt a year or 
more abroad before taking up their resi- 
dence at Wey bridge. Th(‘re they boanled 
at The Limes, the lioasc of Mrs. Maeifone, 
a highly cultured w'omaii, whore Meredith 
met , among others. Sir Alexander Duff 
Goi'don, his aceompli.shed wife (Lucy), Eyre 
Crow'o, Tom Taylor, and Samuel Lucas of 
‘ The Times,’ wiioso ‘ Mornings of the 
Recess ’ formed the literary causeric most 
valued by men of letters, Tw'o miles across 
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tho ferry stood Peacock’s house at l-iowcr 
Halliforrl. Meredith’s youthful admira- 
tion for Peacock bore fruit in a genuine 
though not very close influence. While 
still at Wey bridge Meredith dedicated his 

* Poems ’ of 1851 to ‘ Thomas Ijovo Peacock, 
Esq. . . . with tho profound admiration 
and affectionate respect of his son-in-law, 
Wey bridge. May 1851.’ In all probability 
Peacock had assisted in the publication of 
the volume, which was issued by' Peacock’s 
friends, J. W. Parker & Son of West 
St rand, and wliieh cost tho poor author 
about GO/, (a single copy has since fetched 
ns much as 30/.). Parker & Son also 
published ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ to the pages 
of which Poacjock’s daughter and son-in- 
law were early contributors. An ‘ Essay on 
({astronomy and Civilisation’ (Dec. 1851) 
is signed M[ary] M[eredith] ; it was subse- 
quently expanded into a little book. Two 
among Ceorge Meredith’s earliest identified 
single poems, ‘ Invitation to the (Country ’ 
and ‘Sweet of tho Year,’ also appeared in 

* l<^rascr ’ (Aug. 1 851, June 1 852). VVliile still 
at Wey bridge, with ‘duns luiocking at tho 
door,’ Mcrt'dilh Ixjgaii working at ‘ The 
Slinving of Shagpal,* much of it being road 
aloud to his little step-daughter, and many 
passages declaimed to Janet Duff Cordon, 
his literary Egeria of a few years later. In 
1853 Peacock invit(*d Meredith and his wife, 
whoso strugghj with poverty threatened 
to overwliclin them, to live in his house. 
There Artluir Gryffydh (1853-lX)), tho only 
child of the union, was bom on 11 June 
1853. Soon after Peacock installed the 
young family in a cottage (still standing) 
at Lower Halliford. 

‘ No sun warmed my roof-tn'c,’ Meredith 
was said to have exclaimed in later years ; 
‘the marriage was a blunder.’ Tho course 
of estrangement, though not its cause, is 
traced inii)licitly in ‘ Modern Ixjvc.* Out- 
wardly reflations were amicable, and visits 
were paid to tho FitzGeralds (nephews of 
the author of ‘ Omar’) jit Seaford, and were 
returiuHl. Jn 1858 Mrs. Meredith went 
off to Capri with the artist Henry Wallis, 
eventually returning to Wey bridge, where 
she died at Grotto Cottage in 1861. Mere- 
dith clainu'd his son, and for a time they 
lived together in London, no one kno^vs 
wheh% or upon what resources. Ned Pea- 
cock and his son, however, were still 
occasional visitors, as they continued to 
be for at least another ten years. 

In Meredith’s firat volume, ‘ Poems ’ of 
1851, there is nothing, perhaps, altogether 
first rate, for the ‘ Love in tho Valley,’ 
as we know it, wtis rewritten in 1878. 


But tho general level of accomplishment 
and l)eauty is high ; theiv. is daring in 
I the young poet’s rhythmical experiments 
without rhyme. Although iMercdith* often 
complained later of the lack of encourage- 
ment extended to his early efforts, his first 
volume won much pnaiso. W. M. Rossetti, 
then twentjr-two years old, dcscril)cd 
it as Keatsian in the ‘Critic’ (15 Nov.), 
and Charles Kingsley in ‘ Fraser’ (Deo. 1851) 
put the ‘ IjOVO Poems ’ above Herrick’s. 
Tennyson also wrote that he found tho 
verse of ‘ LdVe in tho Valley ’ very sweet 
upon his' lips. Tho quinine, so distinctive 
of Meredith’s later verso, was imported later. 
Meredith’s second veiihiiv, ‘The Shaving 
of Shagpat : An Arabian Entertainment,’ 
followed in 1 855. 1 1 is a f.'intasia on t he sub- 
ject-matter of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ easily 
outstripping its forerunner, Beckford’s 
‘Vathek,’ in t he skill with which it cal (dies 
the oriental spirit. Arabic students have 
indeed sought a lost original. T’he auilior 
expressly repudiated any elaborate allegori- 
cal intention. George Eliot in ‘ Tho Ix'adcr’ 
(5 Jan. 185(1) described it as a work of 
genius^pootical genius, and as ‘an apple 
tree among tho trees of the wood.’ 
‘Farina: a I^‘gond of Cologne,’ 'which 
followed tho Arab tale in 1857, is a rather 
slighter burlesque or ironical sketch, some- 
thing in tho vein of Peacock, aimed at tlio 
mcdit'vval and romantic; tale. George Eliot 
praised it, though wilhout very much 
emphasis, in tho ‘ Wcstmiiistor Review* 
October 1857. 

All three volumes had been easel- pieces 
from which tlic author could hardly with 
reason expect ])ecuniary return, and from 
1856, wdicn Meredith severed his con- 
nection with Halliford, down to the close 
of 1858, we can only conjecture his m(;ans 
of 8U})port. Extmiiely }K)or, he almost 
despaired of literature while doing a certain 
amount of hackwork and sup])lcmenting his 
slender income by occasional journalism. 
He may possibly have received some assist- 
ance from his father’s sisters. His home 
was temporarily fixed in London. There at 

8 Hobnry Street, Chelsea, ‘ The Ordeal of 
Richard Fevercl,’ commenced at The Limes, 
was concluded with comparative rapidity, 
during 1858-9. Published in 18.59, it was 
reviewed w'ith enthusiasm in ‘Coj)e’s Tobacco 
Plant ’ by James Thomson [q. v.] in May, 
and favourably by tho ‘ Athenneum ’ on 

9 July 1859 ; on 14 October ‘ The Times ’ 
devoted three columns to it. Mudie, it 
seems, took three hundred copies, but then 
lost nerve owing to .suspicion of ‘ low 
ethical tone ’ formulated by the ‘ SfKictator.’ 
* 
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The main idea of the book, the victimisa- 
tion of the Fairy Prince liero by a fond 
paternal syst-em of education, was siiprgcsted 
by Herbert Spencer’s famous article in the 
‘ British Quarterly Review ’ (April 1 868), 
with occasional hints from ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ ‘ ^mile,* and the more recent 
‘The Caxtons.’ In this book Meredith 
first and successfully assumes the airily 
Olympian and omniscient manner which 
is the inspiration of liis genius and is 
not explained by anything in his personal 
experience or training. But his power was 
little recognised. Nineteen years elapsed 
before a second edition was called for, 
and Meredith realised that he could not 
look to books for a living. Ho thereupon 
definitely accepted regular work for the 
‘ Ipswich Journal,* now the ‘ East Anglian 
Daily Times.’ The offer was due to con- 
nections formed in Ins early London days 
through Charnock with Foakes, proprietor 
of the ‘ Ipswich Journal,’ and other news- 
paper men, among whom was Algernon 
Borthwick. Every Thursday or Friday 
he posted a leading article (occasionally 
two, for the second of which ho was 
expiessly paid) and two columns of 
news-notes, for wliich ho received ajiproxi- 
mately 200/. per annum. Ho aj)oke witli 
feeling later of the Egyptian bondage of 
(lory) journalism ; hut the leaders and notes 
were admirably done (Dolman, New 
Review, March 1803). Indirectly ‘ llicliard 
l<\‘vcrel’ did Meiediih service, for it 
brought him into nearer contact with 
Swinlnirne, Monckton Milne.s, and the 
Pre-Raphaelite gnjup. At a meeting with 
Swinburne during the summer of 1869 in the 
Isle of Wight, Swinburne at one sitting 
‘ com])osed before our eyes Ijis poem “ Ljius 
Veneris”* (M. pHOTiAoils), and in a 
letter to the ‘Spectator ’ of 7 Juno 1862 
Swinburne ])rotestcd with chivalrous elo- 
quence against the freezing reception accor- 
ded to ‘ Modem lA)ve ’ in tlic ‘ Spectator.’ 
In 1859-60 Meredith had returned to the 
sand and pines and river that he loved, 
and it was while he was lodging in High 
Street, Esher, that Janet Duff Gordon 
stumbled accidentally iii)on him and his 
son Arthur. The Duff (cordons’ proximity, 
between Esher and Oxshott, determined lus 
settlement at Co]Jsham in a fit dwelling for 
a poet, on a brec^zy common, close to the 
humming pine woods, behind Claremont and 
the Black Pool — a small lake surrounded 
by tall dark trees and frequented by a 
stately heron (Janet Ross, Early Days Re - » 
called^ 1891). At the Duff Gordons, he was 
introduced to notable people, such as Mrs. 


Norton, Kinglake, Millais, Sir F. B. Head, 
G. F. Watts, and at Copsham he continued 
to live for six years. An epicure of aristo- 
cratic type in his zest for choice living and 
varied society, ho was afflicted with a weak 
stomach and tormented by a constitutional 
flatulence which he sought to exorcise by 
many-sided activity^; thence came conference 
with and observation of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. He scoured the countryside 
by night and day with a hawk’s eye for 
uncommon types ; of sportsmen, ciickters, 
prize-fighters, boxers, race meetings, and 
alehouse assemblies he was ever, as his books 
attest, a connoisseur. During the second 
half of ldl>9 he contributed six poems to 
successive numbers of ‘ Once a Week,* in- 
cluding ‘ The Last Words of Juggling Jerry * 
(3 Sept.), and on 11 Feb. 18^, besides 
submitting one or two short stories, 
traces of which have since disappeared, 
ho began in the same periodical tho 
serial publication of ‘Evan Harrington, 
or He would bo a Gentleman,* which was 
illustrated by Charles Keene. Keene, 
Satidys, Millais, and Rossetti were among 
the illustrators of ‘Once a Week,’ and 
with these Meredith booamo familiar. 

‘ Evan Harrington ’ is tho most real, 
and perhaps the most generally enter- 
taining, of all Meredith’s novels. It 
doscril)e8 in a sardonic vein the frantic 
attempts of Evan’s sisters (c'lnd sidelights 
here are assumed to have been drawn 
from a wliimsical observation of his own 
paternal aunts) to escape from the Demo- 
gorgon of Tailordom, Tho B 2 )irit of ‘ Great 
Mel,’ who dies before tho action iK'gins, 
pcrviides tho book. In so far as ho over ” 
drew his characters ‘direct from life Janet 
Duff Gordon (Mrs. Janet Ross from 1860), 
who begins now to be a regular corre- 
H})oiidcnt, was liifl mod(^I fin* Rose Jocel3m 
(see Mrs. Ross, The Fourth Generation, 
1912). ‘ Evan Harrington ’ was much more 
remunerative tlian its i>redcceasor, and 
was pirated in America Injforo the year 
I was out. But again it proved a disappoint- 
ment. Tho ‘ Saturday Review,’ which 
had condemned ‘Richard Foverel’ for 
its affectations, wearisome word-painting, 
and immorality, descrilxxl ‘ Evan Harring- 
ton * as a surprisingly good novel ; the other 
papers either ignor^ or damned Jt with 
vapid mouthings. 

The next three years (1861-4) were 
among the busiest in Meredith’s life, al- 
though his novt'l -writing was tomfX)rarily 
interrupted. Ho wrote much poetry, 
pubUsliing in 1862 an autobiographical 
commentary (now in the mood of Hamlet, 
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now in that of Loonies) upon liis first lovo 
and his disillusion in * M(jdcni Lovo (txjrhaiis 
‘tho most intensely modern poem ever 
written’) and Poems of the English 
Roadside.’ The book included ‘Juggling 
Jerry,’ ‘ The Old Chartist,’ and other poems 
reprinted from ‘ Once a Week,’ besides 
twelve new poems. He became a contributor 
to the ‘ Morning Post,’ and in 1862 ))egan 
reading for the publishers Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, in addition to his editorial contri- 
biilions to the ‘Ipswich Jounial.* His 
comu'clion with Cluipinan Si Hall was sof»n 
close. Ralehes manuscripts were for- 
warded peiiodieally, and on #)lank en- 
clos('(l slips headed by the titles, Meredith 
inscribed crisj), sharp, and epigrammatic 
(u-itieisin. Once a week or thereabouts he 
interviewed authors in the firm’s old office, 
108 Piccadilly. By rejecting ‘ East Lynne ’ 
it has been estimated that he lost the 
firm a round sum of money. He also de- 
clined works by Hugh (Jonway, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mr. Haring Could, Herman Meri vale, 
Cuthb(*rt B('de, Stepniak's * Utulergroimd 
Russia,’ ‘ The Heavcnl}^ Twins,’ and ‘ Some 
Emotions and a Moral.’ Samuel Butlers 
‘ Erewhon ’ he dismissed with a ‘ Will not 
do,’ and Shaw's ‘ Immaturity ’ with a ‘A’o.’ 
Oil the oth(*r hand he encouraged William 
Black, Sir Edwin Arnold, Thomas Haixly, 
Olive Schreiner, and Ceorge Cissing. 
Meredilli was deeply inter(\sted in the work 
of his youiigei' contemporaries ; Cii^ing 
and Thtunas Hardy confessed no small 
obligation to Ids eiieouragement. But he 
often vacillated in his opinions of both 
current and jiasl. literature. 

Meredith was now earning probably over 
500^. a year ; t he death of liis wife in 1801 
and of her imither-iii-law. Lady Nicolls, 
within two years, meant the ultimate as well 
as the actual ]ieciiniary responsibility for his 
son Arthur, to whom he had become peril- 
ously devoted. He was in Tirol and Italy 
with Ids son during the summer of 1861. 
Arthur wa.s first sent in October 1862 to 
Norwich grammar school under Dr. Jessopp, 
who had become a close friend, and then to a 
Pestalozzi school near Berne (recommended 
by C. H. Lewes, suggestive in some ways 
of Weybum’s school in ‘Loixl Onnont ’), 
and eventually to Stuttgart-. A post was 
afterwaHls obtained for . him in the De 
Koninck’s 6rm at Havre and later (through 
Beiieeko) in a linseed warehouse at Lilli?. 
He was provided fiir subsequently by a 
legacy from a great-aunt, and roside?d at 
Hcigaiiio and Salo on Lake Guanla; he 
wrote some agreeable travel skelchos (one 
of a raft journey from Bale to Rotterdam 


in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’). Meredith 
sent him many stimulating, sympa- 
thetic, and profoundly touching letters, 
rarely of rejiroof, more often of reconcili- 
ation and bracing exhortation. Spoiled 
in childhood, of a jealous, self-conscious 
temperament, suspicious, not without just 
cause, of a certain lock of consideration 
on the part of his father, Arthur became, 
in spite of welcome offered, an incompatible 
figure at his father’s home ; his lusalth was 
ever declining, and ho died at Woking at 
the liouse of his half-sister, Mrs. Clarke 
(Edith Nicolls). 

Meredith was still in the early ’sixties 
living economically at Co})sham, hut his 
friendships were extending and his visitors 
were numerous. His intimate circle in- 
cluded William Hardman (later of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’), Mr. H. M. Hyndman; Frederick 
Jameson, Frederic Chapman the publisher, 
J. A. Cotter Morison, Rossetti, Swinburne 
(who interehangcxl satires and squibs with 
liiiu), William Tinsley, Mi-. IJonel Robin- 
son, and Fredei-ic Maxse. He was known 
among tliem as ‘ Robin,’ Hardman as 
‘ Friar Tuck,’ and Mr. Robinson as ‘ Poco.* 
To J<Vederick Augustus Maxso [q. v. 
Sujipl. 1.], a very close associate, ho 
dedicated ‘ By the Rosanna’ (Oct. 1861), 
as well as ‘ Alodern * Love ’ (1862); with 
him ho sailed on a sb>riny voyage to 
Cherbourg in The Crehe, a cutter yacht, 
in 1858, and he took a brief walking tour 
round Codaliiiing in July 1861 . In May 1862 
Mereditli and Tlardinan tramped round 
Miekleham and Dorking. J2ntertainin<?nt 
was drawn from the associations of Biirford 
Bridge (Keats), The Rookery (Malthus), and 
Albiiry (Tiip])er), and many aphorisms wore 
read by ‘ Robin ’ from his note-books. 
Sotin after this M(‘redith paid a visit to his 
friend Hyndman at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and madi? acquaintance with uni- 
vi^rsity life for the first time. Tic spent 
Christmas 1862 with the Hardmans. In 
the early summer of 1868 ho ivas at 
Seafojtl with Burnand, Ilyndmau, and 
the FitzGeralds, and Hyndman relates how, 
after much tine open talk, a good deal 
of it monologue, upon Ihe beach, Burnand 
exclaimed ‘ Damn you, George, why don’t 
you write as you talk ? ’ In August, Mei-o- 
dith and Hyrfdman were at Paris together, 
ri*ading Renan’s ‘ Vie do Jesus,’ and visiting 
Vefour’s, Versailles, Sdvres, and admiring 
the iudiloship of Napoleon 111. On 23 
August Meredith left to join liis friend 
Mr. LioiifJ Robinson at Grenoble, trudging 
thence like a x’uckman through Dauphinl 
and the Craian Alps. Ho went abroad 
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Upon Kovoml occasions with Mr. Robinson, His laugh was something to hear; it was 
and began to store up material for of short duration, but it was a roar.* A-* 
his marvellous Alpine elTocts, making a portrait of the same date exists in the |)en- 
stiidy of passes and visiting more* than drawing of * Mary Magdalen at the Gate of 
once the villa of friends on Lake Como. In Simon the Pharisee* by D. G. Rossotii, in 
January and again in October 1863 he went which the figure of Clirist wiw George 
on a cruise in Cotter Morison’s yacht, Irene, Meredith drawn from the life. According 
on the second occasion to the Channel Islands, to another friend, H. M. Hyndman, More* 
The acquaintance with Morison was begun dith’s ph 3 rBical strength in early man- 
some three years earlier, when Morison was hood was great. ‘ He was all wire and 
fresh from Oxford, where he hod formed an whipcord. ... I shall never forget a 
intimacy with Mr. John Morley. In 1862 playful struggle I had with him in the 
Morison sought Meredith’s counsel in correct- Dolphin Hold at Chichester, whorcf we 
ing the proofs of his ‘Life of St. Bernard* were 8 ta 5 dng with a y)arty for Goodwood 
(Meredith always called him ‘St. Bernard* races. I was then strong and active and 
afterwards). Mei’odith denounced him for thought I wa& pretty good at a rough and 
Aviiting in Carlylese, ‘a wind-in-the-orchard tumble, but he wore mo down by sheer 
style,’ and Morison was eventually induced to endurance* (Juatice, May 1910). H(Mvas 
re-write and simplify much of it. Through addicted to throwing up and catching a 
Morison, Meredith grew rapidly more inti- heavy iron weight at the end of a woodcjn 
mate with Mr. John Morley, and this friend- shaft — which he called his ‘beetle oxer- 
ship proved of material importance to him. cise.’ Over-indulgence iifc this, it is 
He meanwliile resisted pressing invitations thought, sdwed the seeds t)f future spinal 
to leave Copsham to settle in London with trouble. His robustness, never so great 
Rossetti and Swinburne at their ‘ phalaii- in reality as in appearances, was also im- 
stery,* the Queen’s House (Tudor TTousc), paired for a time about 1862 and (later) 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Meredith went by a fanatical but generally short-lived 
so far as io take a room in their house ardour , for vegetarianism, with wliich his 
ill 1861-2. But Rossetti’s Bohemianisms friend Maxse infected him. Prom Hard- 
were distasteful to him ; ho seldom went man ho imbibed a faith in hommopathy. 
to the house, and Tiftor three months He was habitually fastidious and often 
paid no more rent. About this time he difficult (U) the utmost acerbity) about the 
joined the Garrick Club (elected 23 April quality and dressing of his food. 

1864, resigned 1809), where he was soon to In. 1863, while still at Copsham, Meroditn 

meet Frcdoi'ick Greenwood and others, who reconcent rated upon fiction, and submitted 
adrair(»d and helped him much. ’''ii to the gradual intensification of labour 

Of his pi'isonal appcaranct^ at this- which the completion of a novel always 
period Meredith’s friends have recortled involved. In April 1864 he brought out 
ample impres.sions. Sir F. Bnmand, who ‘ Kinilia in England ’ (afterwards n;- 
first saw liiiii at Esher talking to his ohristched ‘ Sandra Belloni ’), tho only 
f)ublish(T, ‘Pater’ Evans (of Bradbury & story which ho fiiiTushed with a sequel 
Evans), and was int rodiuscd by Maurice (in * Vittoria,’ 1866). Emilia's passion for 
FitzGerald, nephew of Edward FitzGerald Italy forms tho central theme of the whole. 

[q. V.], wrote: ‘George strode towaids us Her figure, the most beautiful and elaborate 
... he never merely walked, never lounged ; ho had yet portrayed, dominates t he two 
he strode, Ik? took giant strides. He had on novels. Nowhcire are the gems of his in- 
a soft, shapeless wide-awake, a sad-colourtd sight more lavishly scattered. There are 
flannel shirt, with low open collar turned admirable woodland scones. At the same 
over a brilliant scarlet neckerchief tied time ho first formulates his anti-sent i- 
in a loose sailor’s knot ; no waistcoat ; mental philosophy and his growing belief 
knic'kcrbockers, giv.y stockings, and the in the purifying flame of tho Comic Spirit, 
most Bcrvic(*ablc laced boots which ovi- The reception of the book was, however, 
dently meant business in pcdcstrianism ; meagre. 

crisp curly brownish hair, ignorant of In September 1864 Meredith married 
parting ; a fine brow, quick observant Marie, fourth daughter of .Justin Vulliamy 
eyes, greyish, if I remember i beard and (d. 1870), of the Old House, Micklcham ; 
moustache a trifle lighter than the hair, her mother Elizabeth Bull came of an old 
A splendid head, a memorable personality. Cheshire family. M<'redith got to know th(5 
Then his sense of humour, his cjmicism, Vulliamys through his friend N. £. S. A. 
and bis absolutely Ixiyish enjoyment of Hamilton of tho British Museum, and first 
mere fun, of any pure and simple absurdity. 1 met his future wife in Norfolk. Tho 
vf'' . i^xviii. — sur. II. 
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Vulliaiiiys wert' of Swiss Jliiguoiiot orit;in 
IVc VlILlJAMY, I^KNJ AMIN LeWIsJ. Aftor a 
tvw woeks at IVar Treo Cottago, .(^ursledoiij 
AiercailU and his Mile took lodgings and 
(hen a lease of Kingston I^odge, Kh>rl>iton, 
almost o))positc th(* gates of JVoi hitoii Hall, 
M hero Hardman resiiled. Mert'dith Mas at 
tl\e moment full of soliemes, ‘laying traps 
for money.’ He had ho])es of conduct- 
ing a review, writing ramhling remarks, 
an antohiography. lie settled down in 
a ehastriied frame <if mind to complete 
‘Rhoda Kleiiiiiig,’ hut in the meant imo ho 
had im[)roved his position Mith Chapman 
,y Hall. Hia enthusiasm for Ntwhiton, 
where, his son, A\'ilJiam Maxse, wais born 
on 2(1 July ISOS, cooled tloMii as buildings 
began to clost^ in his horizon, and at the (aid 
of ISb7 he moved to .Flint Cottage, facing 
box Hil),U(‘ar Huihnd Bridge, in Mieklehain. 
Thme, the scene of Miss Austen’s ‘Emma.’ 
liis opportunities of seeing and kjioM'ing 
p(‘oj>l('. whoM'crcj useful to him as ty()cs ueiv 
eviT (‘iilarging. .lb< l)e(.*anm atlaclieci t(> the 
litei'ary associations of the filaee, its conm^c- 
tioiis M-itli Keats, M'ith the French exiles 
of Juniper Hall, and with (ho Burneys. 
Ifo knew inid-Burrey extraordinarily well, 
and, devoted to outdoor life, he acquired 
a detailed and int i male knowledge of tho 
natural history of tho countryside (cf. 
Grant Allen, in Pall Mall Gazette, May 
1004). He is probably tho closest observer 
of nature among English novelists. At 
the top of the sloping garden, about four 
niiiiut.es’ remove froiii Flint Cottage, he 
put up in ISTS-O a Norwegian chalet 
where, in one of tho two rooms, ho slung 
his ‘ liaminock-cot,’ and could live alone 
with his characters for days together. On 
the ttn-raco in front of the chalet, whence 
lie dosce^iided to meals, ho was often to 
be heard carrying on dialogue's with his 
character ami singing with unrestrahied 
voice. Whimsical and sometimes Rabe- 
laisian fabrications accompanied tho pro- 
C(*ss of quickening the blood by a spin 
(a favourite word with hhu) over Surrey 
hills. There ho wrote his master-works, 

‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ and ‘ Tho Egoist,’ 
and weloomed his friends, often reading 
aloud to them in magnificent I’ccitative, 
unpublished prose or vereo. 

iVtcr his second tmarritage Meredith 
nuiiiily d(5Voted iiimsclf to ‘ Vittoria,’ the 
sequel of ‘ Emilia,’ Mario, lus ‘ capital w ife ’ 
and ‘ help-meet,’ copying the chapters. 

G. H. Ijcwcs, editor of the ‘ Fortnightly,* 
eventually olTerod 250f. for tho serial 
rights, and ‘ Vittoria ’ in an abbreviated 
form ran through that Iteview (January- 
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DecenibtT ISOf)). MeaiiM'hile lu* eoniph‘((‘d 
a new novc;l, ‘ Rlioda Fleming.’ hlc had 
promisc'd upon his marriage to ‘ write, 
now in a dilTerent maiiiKM-,’ and ‘Hhoda- ’ 
((jriginully ‘The l)yk‘‘ Farm’), (*x])amled 
and much alien'd in pnuu'ss of ecjnstnie- 
tion, yet written consistently agaifist the 
grain. M’a.s tlu' fruit of this confoiinity. 
It Mas adequately iwicMcd on IS Oct. 
18(15 in the ‘ Morniie.,^ Host,’ with Mhos<' 
proprietor Horthwiek his ndations were, 
cordial, and liavdly anywhcv(i t‘lse. ‘ Bhoda 
Fleming ’ is, c<nnpai.div(‘Iy speaking, a 
j)lain tale, mostly about love, and cuneorned 
primarily with pers«>ns in Inunbk^ life 
He attempts the delieatt^ task of (h^seribing 
(ho iiiiuito purity of a wumaii afb'r a moral 
lapse?. 

In May IHbb Meredith was sent ont ))y I ho 
‘ Morning Post ’ as special eorresj)ondent 
with the Italian foires then in the last, phase 
of the war with Austria. He stayi'd at 
(he Hub'l Ciivour in Milan, and afterwards 
at the Hotel V'itbuia in Venice, awaiting 
ev'ciits and forgathering with tlm other 
s|)ecial correspondents at. tlu' Cafe Florian. 
Hyndman was tlu're, and Chark's Braek(‘ii- 
hury, and G. A. 8ala, an antipathetic figure, 
with whom Meredith was n(?arjy diawn into 
a serious quarrel. He saw^ something of 
tho inconclusive operations in Italy and 
addressed thirteen interesting and vivid 
letters in plain prose to the paper, tho first 
dated Ferrara, 22 June 1860, and tho last 
Marseilles, 24 July 1866 (reprinted in 
memorial edition, vol. xxiii. and privately 
printed as ‘ Correspondence from tho Scat 
of War in Italy’). For a time Meredith 
had some hopes of becoming ‘ ’I’he ’limes ’ 
correspondent in Italy, Paris, or- else- 
where. As he Mxmt homo over tho 
Stolvio.pass and then by way of Vienna, 
where he met Leslie Stephen for tho first 
time, ho collectcxl fresh material for 
tho revision and expansion of his ‘ Foi t- 
nightly’ novel, ‘Vittoria’ (or ‘Emilia in 
Italy’), which was published on his return 
to England in 1866. This novel of the 
revolution of 1848-9 has a complex plot 
in which Charles Albert, Mazzini, and other 
historic persons figure ; the o])eiiing scene 
on tho summit of Monte Motterono, walked 
over in company with ‘ Poco,’ rdihks 
with that of ‘ Harry Richmond ’ or ‘ The 
Amazing Marr-iage.’ On its publication the 
stylo of the book was complained of as t hat 
of ijroBo trying to be i>oetry, and the aullior 
in essaying tho noved of history was warned 
against handicapping himself by extra 
weight. Swinburne, however, overflQ.\ved 
with generous praise. In 1867 Mr. Jolm 
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Morlry I>«‘i5aiii(* editor of llir ‘ ror<ni«jfldly 
Koviow,’ and Moreditirs c*oiitiilmlioiis to it, 
which iiicJiid'-d some reviews of now hooks, 
prow fretiiK iit. Duriiif? ])}ir(. of ISO? S 
Mr. Moiloy was ahseiit in America and 
Meii'dilli was left in e]iar<^e of tin* magazine. 
In 1808 Meredith made* his single incairsion 
into active polities hy assisting his frieinl 
Maxse, wlto was standing as radical eandi- 
dfito for Soul]iani2»ton. His powers were 
now at- tli(‘ir ripc'st, and dnring 18t>!) and 
1870 he was engagt'd on the great lirst- 
person roinaiKHi of ‘ Tlie Advt'iitnres of 
Harry Rielimond.’ Serial pnhiieation in 
the ‘ Cornhill ’ was jirranged on lil)eral 
terms (501)/. for copyright and 100/. on sale- 
of 500 coynes), and the first part appeansi 
in Sept. 1870. 1'liere were lifteen illustra- 
tions hy Dll Manlier. Tlie falluM* and son 
thmno of ‘ Keverel ’ is reanimated in an 
atinosidiere at times dazzlingly ojieratic; 
Kichmond Hoy, on whose charaetm* 
Mereditli lavished all liis ])owers, stalks 
larger than life alongside of Wilkins Micaw- 
b(‘r and My Unchi Toby. Not one of the 
author’s hooks rivals this onii in invention. 

Mennwhilo Miweditli, whoso sympathy \Wth 
Franeii was incmising in strength, though 
he admitted now that the war was charge- 
able on Fiance and its (‘inperor, wrote for 
the ‘Fortnightly’ (Jan. 1871) a rather 
cryptic defensive ])oem — ‘ France, 1870,’ 
which formed the nucleus of his ‘ Odes in 
Contrilmiion to the Scnig of Fronoh History.’ 
French history anil memoir (especially 
Napoleonic) and the fruitage of Furopeaii 
travel remained his favourite pastime to 
the end. In 1872 his friend Leslie Stejihen 
welcomed to the ‘Cornhill’ his SSong 
of Theodoliiida.’ Meredith spent short 
holiday seasons more than once in the 
early soventiejs in^tlic neighhourhood of 
Dreux at Nonancourt on the Avro, whert? 
his wife’s hrotlicrs owned wool -spinning 
mills, llis succeeding hook, ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career,’ is enriched hy local colour derived 
from ohsiirvativ «is made during this Norman 
sojourn as well as at the Cafe Florian in 186(5. 
The next two novels, ‘ Beaucham})’s Career ’ 
and ‘ The Fgoist,’ mark the summit of 
Meredith’s ])ow'er of concentration. The 
first, ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ (refused hy 
‘ Cornhill ’), began to appear in a painfully 
condensed form in the ‘Fortnightly’ in 
August 1874. Tlie book protests through 
the brains of Beauchamp, the young naval 
officer (a reflection of Maxse), on the one 
hand against lolling aristocrats who refuse 
to lead and against the false idols of Man- 
chester on the other ; the complex hero is 
hamiicred by apple-fever (as Meredith styles j 
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llis jirepossession for snme of the fairest 
daiigliters of Kve) and at tinu's hy a species 
of megalomania. 'I’lie eouslruetioii keeps 
tlie interest intensely alive, and the himk 
ends with the sting of the Iiero’s dealli hy 
drow'iiing. 

Meredith w^as at this lime aequiring 
new friends, among whom w'cro Monciiro 
Conway, H. L. Stevimson, Hussell l^owa*!], 
and \V. F. Henley ; his hooks wer«^ 
heeoming known among the 3'oiinger 
generation at Oxford ; he was seen in 
Luiiflon. though nevi'r a familiar iigurc/ 
there, at pieture exliiliitions or e«)m;erts, or 
dining at Krehr.s in Hanover Sqiiari*. He 
was pr(^[)aring to drop his w'ork for the 
Ipswdch ])a per, done as he said with his toes 
to leave room for smema’ opiaations above, 
hut W'as still de])endent peeiiiiiarily to a 
(;onsiderahl(^ extent ii[)on joiiinalism and 
nrailing for (Miapnifin & Hall. He managed 
to eoinhino with his wi'ekly expinlition to 
London a reading engagement to Miss 
W'ood, ‘ the great lady of Kit ham,’ an 
aunt of Sir Fvelyn NVood, a woman of 
great intelligence, with wdiom ho often 
discussed eontemixirary lojiics. ’riiis 
brought in an apiireciable addition to his 
income. After thi^ reading ho returnod to 
the Garrick to dine and then by the 8.40 
train from J.4ond()n Bridge to Box Hill. Tho 
cool reception accorded to his ‘favourite 
child,’ ‘ llcauchamp’s Career ’ (despite a 
highly favourable notice by Traill in the 
^Fall Mall’), chilled him. Ms^k Pattison 
spoke of his name on A book as a label 
to novel-readers, wraung them not to 
touch. Two short stories in tho ‘ N(*.w 
Quarterly Magazine’ — ‘The House on the 
Beach’ (Jan. 1877) and ‘The Case of 
General Opio and Lady Camixu’,’ a little 
masteriiiece (July 1877) — added range to 
his rctmto. In a lecture on ‘ Tho Idea 
of Comedy and tho Uses of tlie G)mic 
Sturit,’ wJiich he delivered at tho London 
Institution on 1 Feh. 1877, ho defined one 
of his dominant conceptions of life — the 
destined triumph of comedy in its tireless 
conflict with sentimentalism. The lecture 
w«as printed with ariieiidinents in the ‘ New 
Quarterly Magazine ’ and not sojiarately 
until 1897. Meredith continued to harp 
mion the function of the Comic Hjiirit, 
notably in the prelude to ‘The Egofet,’ 
in the ‘ Ode to the Comic Spirit,’ and in 
‘The Two Masks.’ 

After the lecture a new perhid in Mere- 
dith’s career as a novelist o|)en.s. For a 
quarter of a century ho had been producing 
novels of the first rank. Yet his best work 
j was still addressed to empty hcnclios. 

s B 2 
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Tli ncrforlli h<- al)iui(l(>uc(l any kI>v' "f 
proiiiisa willi liis ivadma. lie detonumed 
„ wrilo in bis .nvn way uj.;.u Ins owi 
,l,o,n.-s uninterruptedly. In ' I lu| Eg.nsl 
(.-{ vnls. ISVtt) or ‘ Sir Willouyb by I atteriu'. 

'I’lie Eko''**-’ ■''* '*■ i’* 

|,eean to run tbroueb tlie ‘ (JIassow Weekly 
lUTald’in .Tune IS7!). bo develops a now 
ni>vi-l-forniula consistin'! of a kind of fupie 
^-innumerable variation.s upon one centra 
tlicino, that of Ww fatuity of a voutiiical 
(‘piisni, mercilessly exposed l»y the seapdi- 
lilrhts of the ( )omic Spirit. 1 had no idea 
of the inntU'r,’ wrote Stevenson when ro- 
ivadin}^ the novel, ‘Iniinan red matter he 
liMS eoiitrived to phi, Li and pack into this 
strHii.Lio and admirable book. Willonp;h]>y 
is of course a line discovery, a ooniplete sot 
of uerv(‘S not lu'retofore examined, and yet 
nminnj^ all over the human body — a suit 
j-j^ipves ... 1 more and more that 
Meredith is built for immortality.’ The 
noble but ‘coltish’ Vernon Whitford is 
sketched after the author’s friend Leslie 
Stephen. The book was hastily written in 
five montlifl, by night as well as by day, 
to the injury of health. It was the tirat 
among Meredith’s novels to provoke a cross- 
fire of criticism. Henley resviewed it three 
(or four) times, Imnkly as ix?gaided the 
ingjained ])eeuJiaritics of the stylo, but i 
with an almost rovemitial admiration for | 


.some of his most brilliant and original 
epigrams. It first appeared in the ‘ Kor(,. 
nightly’ (Oct. 1880— iVI). 1881), and was eii- 
j larged for separate pulilication (by Kegan 
I Paul) in December ISSO. In spite of liis 
imiierhiot materials, Mereditli aecuiately 
; assessed the values of bis hero and heroine, 
; Alvaii (Lassalle) a Titun, a sun-god, inunnl 
to success, of Jewish race, a n'.volutioniirv 
' and a frea-liver, and (lotilde (IIel6no von 
■' Donniges) a Christian girl from a nohle and 
‘ exclusive, demagogue-hating family of the 
Pliilistines. The book attracted attcniioii, 

, was taken over by Cliapmaii & Hall in 
' 1881, and was reprinted in America and in 
, the Tauchnitz collection. 

! In 1879 he had by hard exertion carved 
: out a good holiday, spent partly in Path^r- 
I dale witli Mr. John Morley, and partly in 
I Dauphino and Normandy. But premonitions 
: of advancing ill-health, a growing sense of 
I iK'glect, and the necessities of unwunitting 
I labour saddened him. h'or a time ho was 
I estranged from his son Arthur, but nows 
i of Arthur’s spitting blood in Juno 1881 
j awoke the old tenderness, and next 
I year ho made a Mediterranean excursion 
I with him. Meanwhile the enthusiastic 
devotion of literary friends vww increasing. 
In 1882 lie joined .Leslie Stephen’s society 
of Sunday Tramps, which more than once 
made Box Hill a base for the ascent of Leith 


its aniilylic power. Mr. William Watson 
attacked (in National Review, October 1889) 
the ]ilethori« mentality of the writer, his 
fantastic foppery 'of expression, oracular 
air of superiority, and sham profundity. 
The controversy did the author no harm. 
I’he three volumes of 1879 were followed by 
a second one-voliiino edition in 1880. This 
fact, the reprints of ‘ Shagpat ’ and ‘Feverel ’ 
and ‘ Ijovo in the Valley,’ the appearance 
of ‘ Feverel ’ and ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ in 
Tauchnitz editions, and the reproduction of 
several of the noyels in America, all began ' 
to point to a rediscovery on the part of 
the public of the Meredith revealed by 
‘ The Times ’ in 1 859 and then obscured for 
twenty years. 

Meredith next publislied ‘ The Tale of 
Chloe,’ a short story of a singular and 
grievous pathos, in the ‘ New (Quarterly 
Magazine’ (July 1879), and then began, 
sketohiug in the first histanco from news- 
paper reports, and from ‘Meino Boriehun- 
gen zu Ferdinand Lassalle ’ by H61dne von 
Hacowitza (Breslau, 1879), a contemporary 
romance, the love story and death in a duel 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, the German socialist. 
Mmwlith called his dramatic recital ‘The 
Tragiu Comedians,’ and enriched it with 


; Hill. In 1882 the Stovensons visited him. 
j In 1883 he met Sir Charles Dilko and Prof, 
j R. C. Jebb for the first time. Ho was ciiccred 
I by Browning’s a|)preciation of his verse. 

I 111 May 1883 he brought out his most 
' notable poetic volume, ‘ Poems and Lyrics 
. of the Joy of Earth,’ no testimony to his 
wisdom, he describes it. Hero we have, with 
a few fiersonal poisms, such as the verses to 
' Jfolin] Mforley] and ‘ Tqip; Friend Lost ’(Tom 
; Taylor, whoso ‘ Liuly Clancarty ’ ho had 
applauded), the finished version of ‘ Love in 
the VaUoy,’ and lyrics such as ‘The Lark 
Ascending,’ ‘ Earth and Man,’ ‘ Molampus,’ 
and ‘ The Woods of Westermain,’ whicli 
■ satisfactorily answer the complaint that 
‘ Meredith’s ‘ Philosophical Lyrics ’ contain 
too much brain taiid too little music or 
magnetism. He. urges the need of the 
' mutual working of blood (the flesh, senses, 
bodily vigour) and brain, and the steering 
of a course between ascetic rocks and sensual 
wliirl pools, in cpiest of spiritual exaltation. 

In 1884-6 there ran through the 
‘ Fortnightly Review ’ chapters i.-xxvi. 

! of * Diana of the Crossways ’ (so named 
‘ after a beautiful old Surrey fann house, 
pictured in the memorial edition). ... The 
• book (with a dedication to one of Jiis 
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Sunday Ti;ini|) Irionds, Sir I'Vcdoric’k ])aid a visit- to his yuiuigor son William. 
Pollock) a])])rarcd in 1885, and three editions who was inter(‘stt“d in an electrical cnj^ineer- 
wero exhaiisicd during the year. At length ing linn with business in South Wales, and 
the general public was captured. Diana was at Tenby, Jdandilo, Towyii, and Brecon 
Avas clearly jiiodelled upon the brilliant i (set^ Cardiff Wesb rn Mail^ VZ h'eh. lt)08). 
Caroline SluTidan, the lion. Mrs. Norton ■ In 1881) he was at- Ih’owning’s fuiua’al. 
[(j. v.J,whoni he had metattheDutf (kmlons I ‘The Ring and the Book’ and Teiinysoirs 
belVax^ IStil), and wlio was long a favourite | ‘Lucretius’ were among his favourite* 
th(*me of society gossip. The legend of j)oems. Similarity of temperanu'nt with his 
her having betrayed to ‘The Times’ the elder son Arthur jueeluded equable relations, 
secret contided to her by Sidney Herbert but ho was (list ress(‘d and made despondent 
that JVel had resolved on the rei»eal of by tlie news of Arthur's death at Woking in 
the Corn Laws was of later growth, and March 1890, when he himself wjis shaken and 
Meredith Avas subsequently persuaded by ill. In 1892 he underAV(*nt the lirst of thn‘e 
th(5 l)ulT(‘i‘ins to repudiate the popular operations for stone in the bhuhler. 
identitication of Mrs. Norton’s career Meanwhile in 1889 Meredith returned to 
Avith that of his heroine. The book AA^as fiction, 'rhe most individual of tlu^ lat(‘r 
blessed* by Henley in t he ‘ Athcna*um ’ | novels, a new study of modern iemininity, 
and the heroine celebiMted as of the | ‘ One of our Compierors,’ ran siinultaneously 
breed of Hhakespeare and of Moliere. ! through the ‘ Port night ly,’ ‘ Australasian,’ 
A parody ap])eared among ‘Mr. Punch’s and ‘New York Sun ’ (Oct.- May 1890-’!). 
Prize Novels,’ and society grew ''alive to ‘ When 1 Avas sixty,’ Meredith wrote, ‘ and a 
the peculiar flash of the Mcredithian epL small legacy had assured my pi^cuniary 
gram. Invitations from society and socic- iiide|fendence,l took it into my h(*ad to serve 
ties inundated lum, and Box Hill became these gentlemen (the critics) a strong dose 
a place of pilgrimage. Collective editions of of my most indigestible production. No- 
his works were arranged and proposals were thing drove tlumi so crazy as “ One of our 
made to dramatise ‘Bvan Harrington ’ and CJonquerom.” ’ In the prologue Meredith’s 
‘ The Egoist.’ The belated success coincided mania for analogy, epigram, and metaphors 
tragically with the insidious development runs riot. ‘ Lonl Ormont and his Aminta,* 
of a spinal complaint and with the serious in which a similar motive — that of ijcoplc 
and soon hopeless malady of his wife. Two rendered strangers to themselves by a false 
operations proved ineffectual, and she died position — is reinvoked, lirst appeared in 
on 17 8cpt. 1885. Despite ebullitions of the ‘Pall Mall Magazine’ (Dec. 1893- 
temi)er, Avhich appeared at times almost Aug. 1894). Issued so])arately in three 
uncontrollable, Meredith was devotedly volumes by Chapmyi & Hall in 1894 
attached to one avIio protected him not only (and by Scribners in America), it was 
from himself but also from adroit strangers, gratefully inscribed to the surgeon who lu d 
concerning Avhose claims upon his attention operated on him, George Buckst on Browne, 
he Avas often far too sanguine. It Avas to The basis of the story is to bo found in < ho 
the poetic mood that his mind reverted dur- secret marriage of the famous Chark^s 
ing this iK‘riod of privation and suffering. Mordaunt, earl of P(.*torborough [q. v.J, 
The years 1887-8 yielded two of his most in 1735 with Anastasia Robinson. The 
characteristic volumes of verse, ‘ Ballads novel, which reverts to an easier stylo of 
and Poems of Tragic Life ’ and Reading writing than ‘ One of our Conquerors,’ 
of Earth ’ — the last containing ‘ The »South- contains many of the writer’s jwlroitcst 
Wester,’ ‘Tlv Thrush in February,’ ‘Nature sayings. Meredith still had several novels 
and Life,’ ‘ Dirge in Woods,’ and above all in solution in his mind, the names of which 
the ‘ Hymn to Colour,’ Avith the touching have partially surldved, su(;h as ‘ Sir Harry 
epitaph * M. M.’ The ‘ Natqre Poems’ AA^ero Firebrand of the Beacon,’ 'A Woman’s 
collected Avith beautiful drawings by Battle,’ and a novel dealing with the career 
W. Hyde, 1898 (sfli. fob). of X#ady Sarah Ijcnnox, in addition to the 

Ilia temper mellowed greatly during his half-finished ‘ Celt and Saxon ’ (sketch on a 
last twenty years, and ho beoame in a sense great scale in 1890), the torso of Avnich 
far more approachable. In 1887 he sijent appeared in the ‘ Fortnightly ’ in 1010 and 
a month at St. Ives in Cornwall to be near subsequently in th<j memorial edition (.vol. 
his friends the Leslie Stephens. In July xx.) ; but the last completed novel at wliich 
1888 ho dined at the Blue Posts tavern in he travailed Jiard in 1894 was ‘ The Ama- 
Bond Sti’cct with (Ixird) Haldane and Mr. zing Marriage,* in whicli the character of 
Asquith, sitting between Mr. A. J. Balfour Woodseor, t he virtuoso of nature and styk?, 
and Mr. John Morley. In August 1888 he was a long-promisixl skotcli of one of Jiis 

% 
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fri<*n(ls, in I his casr R. L. Slcvonson. TIio 
story had hern begun and laid aside in 
1879 ; it ^vas resumed in 1894 at. the 


iirg(‘nt- instance of lii.s iriend Fri'deriek 
tfanieson, to whom tlie work was dedhjated. 
‘ 'File Amazing Marriage ’ shows no declen- 
sion of ])ower — tlie style is less mannei*c‘d 
than that of its three predoeessors, hut 
the subject-matter is almost extravagantly 
varied and eomjilex. 'Fhe aiTangemeiit 
allbrds the r(‘ader two jxM'ps at English 
society of an alnmst J)israelian luxurianee, 
respect iv(‘ly in 1814 and 18H9. Tiio work 
a p()ear(‘d serially in ‘Scribner's Magazine’ 
(.Jan. -Dee. 18tt5), and was ])ublished in 
twf) volumes in the saint' year by Constable 
iK: Co. Ills son William had recent ly joined 
this tirm, whieli now assembled (under the 
author’s direction) tlie eo])vriglits of all his 
works and in iStJli eommi'iieed a collective* 
(‘(lit ion (!(' luxe in thirty-six volunu's (com- 
pl(‘t(‘d llJlU-ll). 

Meredith’s life-work in ]U'ose fiction. 


which taxed his brain and health far mon 
s(‘verely tlian his verse, was now' eompleted. 
H(*iieeforth la? w'as regard(‘d l)y the (* 11 - 
lightened piil»lie as literary and ])oliticaI 
ariiitrator and court of appeal, and in that 
capacity w r(de during his later yc'arsx’arioiis 
]u.)em.s, })latform letters, introciuct ions, and 
tin? like, his o])inions being eited in the 
newspai)ers in every foini and context. 
Ifis mental activity though .still formidable 
was evidently more upon the surface than 
it had bc(ai dui’ing the harassing turmoil 
of the creative period. For the last six- 
tvm years, owing to paraplegia, he had to 
abandon tlio j)hy8ieal activities which had 
been s(i(di an important element in his life 
and thought. 

upon the death of Tennyson, 
Meredith was elected president of the 
►Society of Authors. In 1894 he relin- 
quished his Jong established relation as 
r('a,dcr with Chapman & Hall. In 1805 his 
quiet routine was broken by visits from the 
Daudets and Mr. Henry James and in July 
by a visit of ceremony of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club, upon wdiicli occasion Mr. Kdwaid 
Uodd ^ (‘ »Sir Reynard ’) ‘ discovered his 
brush by eliciting a speech in ansxver to 
laudatory apostrophes by Thomas Hardy 
and Oeorge Gissing. Five years later he 
welcomed a similiw visitation from the 
Whitefriars Chib. In 1898 Leslie Stephen 
forwarded him a parchment bearing the 
felicitations of the author.s of the day u|)on 
the attainment of his seventieth birthday, 

A similar tribute was paid him ten years 
later on his eightieth birthday. Among 
other honours were the vice-presidency of 


the Loiuloii Library in 1902 and the Order 
I of Merit in 1905, iogt'tlu*r with the ran'ly 
I bcstowvd gold medal of the Royal Socioly 
j of Literature. 

I In 1905 Meredith Imd thc^mi.'^fortuiie fo 
bn'ak liis k'g, hut he made an excelk'ut 
recovery. Keenly ak rt and abreast 'of 
mo(l(‘ni movements and iiiteresU'd in tiu* 
work (.)f the younger men, li(» envied 
only the power to be oiu^ of the aclive. 
workers. On l.‘l April RJ09 lie wTote hi^ 
last J(*tter — an expres.*^!!)!! of eondolenoe — 
to Mr. Watts-Dun km, on Swinburne's 
death. He iiisist(‘d on being taktai out in 
bis batli-chair in all w<‘athers. On I I May 
1909 he caught a sligiil (dull ; on tlu; Kit 
was taken ill. He died quietly on IS May 
at Flint (ottage^ in the ])iesene(* of his soil, 
William Max.s(', his daiiglik'r, Marie Kveleen 
(‘ D(*arie '), wife of Henry Raikmaii Sfnrge.s, 
and his iailhlul nurse, J5(*ssie Nieholls. A 
r(*qu(‘st from l(‘a(ling nn'ii of the day 
(and tim expr(‘.ss(‘d wish of Edward VII) 
for M(iredith's burial in Westminster Abbey 
was ivfu.sed by tlu* dean. Afk'r cremation 
liis aslu's were laid Ix'side Ins w ih; in Dork- 
ing e(‘met(Ty (23 May), as lie had liims(‘lf 
arranged that tlu'y should b('. On tiu) day 
of his funeral s(»ino verses in t(‘rza rima 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy appeared in ‘ Tlu? 
Times,’ and a nuunorial sc^rviee was held 
! in the Abbey. At Browning’s fuiu'ral 
I had expressed tJio sentiment ‘ b('tter tlui 
green grass turf than Abbey paveiiu'nts.’ 
On the headstone of his simple grave 
recHne.s an ojjen book with the lines from 
‘ Vittoria,’ ‘ Life is but a little holding. Lent 
to do a mighty labour.’ His will, dated 
Aug. 1892, was })ri)vod by his son, Lord 
Morley, and Mr. J. 0. Dcverell of Fixliam 
Firs, Dorking (sec T/te Times, 26 Juno 
1909), bis projmty being divided beHveen 
son and daughter, wdth remainder to their 
children. 

Meredith inherilod a fine tigurt% and 
(strikingly good looking as a young man, 
when hi.s abundant hair was chestnut red) 
bis lace grew Jiandsomor as he grew older. 
He w'as in his heyday vividly and victori- 
ously alive and had the oiitimisin of high 
vitality, ‘ Wlien I ceased to w'alk briskly 


part of my life was eiidccL^ Ho was devoted 
to English fare ; a connois.scur of cigars, 
ho glowed over a generous wine and was 
proud of his small ct'Ilar ; his h().spitaJity was 
exquisite. He had a delicale, untrained 
ear lor good music, and could play well by 
ear. Ho talked rotundly and resonantly 
(and several gocxl phonograpliic records of 
Jus reading voice are preserved) on every 
topic discussed in Burton’s ‘ ^natomy.’ 
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Miliiy thou^'lit him ^rf.ator in convorsalioii 
than ill any other art. 

Meredith's novels are more like Platonic 
dialogues lliaii uorks of fiction. His 
characters have as a rule singularly little 
volition or sjjc'ech of their own. The voice 
of their cnaitor can be heard |)er|vtually 
])ronipting t liem from behind a screen. The 
|)o(‘ms fill tlie inlcTstices of thought in tiu* 
novi'ls. Oscar Wilde said with some ])oint 
that Meredith liad mastered everything 
but language : as a novelist he could do 
anything (‘\'cept t(‘ll a story, as an artist. 
h(.‘. was everything exc(‘])t articulate. To 
this it might, be rejjlied that he sought com- 
monly to ;idumbrat<! eonc(‘ptions not su.s- 
cejitible to lucid or exact statement, that 
la* did not W'ish to narrate a story but 
to exemplify projections of his individual 
imagination. He Avas articulate enough 
when he desirc'd to be .so. lie never pre- 
tended to niak(‘ oi* take* tilings easy; and 
t he * ])ap anrl treacle ’ style in fiction or 
poetry was his special ahhoirenco. Jbit the 
nov(^l wa.s more or less accidental to him. 
It was his oliject in the capacity of virtiio.so 
to express a code of eonnoisseunship in life 
and conduct. He delineati's character by 
a strange shortluind proce.ss of his own; 
his men, and e.speeially his women, tran- 
scend ordinary human nature, yet his hero- 
ines, and chief among them his ‘ Englisli 
ro.ses,’ can hardly he matched outside 
Shakespeare. His descriptive power and 
insight into the secret chambers of the 
brain were indeed superb. But description, 
cliaractcr,^ plot were in the novels wholly 
subservient to the ideals of his imagination. 
Thoroughly tonic in quality, his writings 
are (as Lamb said of Hhakespeare) essen- 
tially manly. 

Of posthumous works by Meredith the 
chief wero the unfinishexl story of ‘ Celt and 
Saxon ’ (‘ Fortnightly Review,’ Jan.-Aug. 
11)10), containing an interesting resum6 of 
some of his frequent race speculations ; 

‘ The iSciitimcntalists,’ a conversation 
comedy (of two distinct periods) begun at 
the period of his C()iiccx)tioii of the Pole 
family in his most laboured work, ‘ Emilia 
in England.’ It was produced at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre on 1 March 1910, and 
subsequently achieved a succds d’estime (see 
Eye-Witness, 2 Nov. 1911) ; and ‘ Last Pocans 
by George Meredith,’ including ‘Milton,’ 

‘ Trafalgar Day,’ ‘ The Call,’ ‘ The Crisis,’ 

‘ The Warning,’ and other poems em- 
phasising England’s need of a general 
defensivo service. In the same year the 
definitive memorial edition was begun, 
and has been completed in twenty-seven 
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[ volmncs (190i>-ll); il iiichuIoK nil his 
; writings (letters only excluded), l()g«*ther 
with various nvodings and a bibliografiliy. 

, A collection of Meredi Ill's k'lters edited 
‘ by his .son apjx'arod in 1912. The most 
I notable jiorfraits are tlie painting by (f. F. 
Watts in 1S9I1 in the National Portrait 
Gallery (not a good likene.ss), the dry- 
}M)int etching of JMortimc'r Mt'iipes (1900), 

I drawings by Mr. .1. S. Sargcait of 1901, and 
I William Strang's portrait eommi.s.siniietl hy 
' King Edwartl VII for tlu^ royal collection 
; at Windsor. Two earieatur(*s a]»peared in 
' ‘Punch.' hy E. .). WlM*(‘l(‘r, 19 Dec. ISO I, and 
: by E. T. lieed, 28 duly IS91. A caricature 
I by Max Beerliohm ajipearod in ‘ Vaiiily 
j Fair,’ 24 Se])l. 1890. Of the later portrait.s 
' the photograjih by his friend Mr.s. Se^^inour 
I Trower (Mem. /iV/. xxii.) is inferior to that 
: at the age* of <‘ighly giv<*n in the* .second 
: volume of the D‘tt(‘rs. But Meredith was 
[ a refractory .subjc'Ct, and though lu* had 
i a tine portrait of his wife by his friend 
j Frederick Sandys in hi.s .sitting-room 
j would never eon.sent to give* Sandys an 
I ad(*quatc sitting. An early j)hotograj)h is 
' given in memorial edition, vul. vii., and two 
' others lir.st aj)p(‘ar in the Letters (Oct. 1912). 
A bronze medallion by '.riieodore Sj)icer- 
Simpson was ])luc(*d in the miniature room. 
National Portrait Chill(*ry, in 1910. 

Of Mt‘rodi til’s manu.seri])ts, which atU‘st 
throughout the inton, sc and laborious 
character of the author’s workmanship, the 
original aulogra])hs of ‘ (Xdt and Saxon,’ 

‘ The Egoist,’ and ‘ One of our (Jonquerors ’ 
were depositc^d on loan in the British 
Museum by the novelist’s son and daughter 
in 1910. Other MS. works w^re given by 
Meredith as a means of pnivision to his 
faiihfut attendant, Frank Cole, and his 
trained nurse, Bessie Nicholls, his sovem 
years attendant. Of these ‘ The Tragic 
Comedians’ fetched 220/., ‘A Conqueror 
of our Time (an early V(*rsion of ‘ One* of 
our Conquerors,’ with no fewer than four 
versions of chapt(*r xiv.) 260/., * Diana of the 
Crossw'ays,’ in the early serial form, J68/., 
‘A Heading of Earth,’ 205/. ; ‘ The Amazing 
Marriage* and ‘The Tale of Chloc’ were 
also offered for sale (see The Times, 2, 4, 
26 Nov., 1 and 2 Dec. 1910). 

[The article is based primarily upon the 
numerous accounts and reminiscences* which 
appeared in the London press in May 1^9 
(see The Times 20 and 27 May) ; on two 
well-fiacked articles by Mr. Edward Clodd 
in the Fortnightly (July 1909) and by Mr. 
StCAvart M. Ellis in the same revieiv, April 
1912 (invaluable for ancestral details) ; 
on personal information kindly given by 
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fcidver/il of Momlilli’s frioiuls, ainoii.i: ihr-iii 
;Mr. (’lo(M, ]Mr. IJoiiel Kohinsoii, .Mr. 1"'. 
.Jameson, Dr. Pliminer, aiitl Mr. J\ylfii»i-nii ; 
and on Meredith’s (Jollceted Letters 
2 voJh.), kindJy put at this writer’s disposal 
before publieat'on by -Mr. AV. M. M(‘redith. Of 
this many books al)Out Meredith J. A. llamincr- 
ton’s (ieort?e Meredith in Aneedoto and 
(Jritieism, it)OU, and (!. Pliotiades’s Oeorgo 
Meredith, Paris. 11)10, will probably be found 
most useful for biogra])lii(al j)iuj»uses. In 
ISOO ai)j»eared Hit; rhai»sodieaI medley on O. 
M(‘reditli : »Some Ciiaraetcristies, by K. Jji 
( hillienrio, wliieli has gone through Jive edit ions, 
and tliis was rapitily followed by Hannah 
Lymdrs CJeorgo Meredith, 1801 ; Walter 
.lei rold's Ch-oroo Meredith : an Essay towards 
Appreciation, 1002; Kiehard Curie’s Aspeebs 
of (jeorg<5 Meredith, lOOS; 'rjioiusou’s (j(‘orge 
M(;redith, Prose Ihjel, 1000 ; Sydney Short’s 
On Sonu^ of the Chai’aeteristii's of iMeredith’s 
Prose M’riting, Birmingham, 1007 ; A. Hen- 
derson's Interprettus of Lib? and the Modern 
Spirit: Mereilitli, 1011; .1. W. Bi'ach’s The 
Comie Spirit in (Jeorge Aier(‘dith, an z\ppreeia- 
lion, 1011 ; Von Kugeri Prey’s l)i(‘ Dield ungen 
He(U'ge Moreilith, Zurich, iOlO; Ernst Dick’s 
Heorge Meieditli, Drei VersuclK', 1010. Among 
th(^ eriti(!al inlofprelations the lirst place is 
held hy Ch'orge Meredith, Sonuj Early Apprecia- 
tions, 1900 (a most useful collection) ; (George 
MereilifOi, hy Mrs. St urge Henderson, 1907 ; 
The Poetry and Philosophy of Georg(5 Meredith, 
by 0. M. 'rrevolyan, 19()(i ; and (leorgo Mere- 
dith, a Primer to thoNovols, by James MofTatt, 
1909. 'riie bibliography by John J^ane 
appended to Lo Gallienno’s book and revised 
in the fifth edition of 1900, though incoi^iplcte 
' after 1892, is still most useful (it includes 
l^orsonalia, portraits, articles, dedications, 
appre(‘iations, translations and jiarodics) and 
is supjdomonted now by the Bibliograidiy of 
the Writings in .Prose and Verse by Mr, 
Arundel Esdailc, 1907, and the bibliog. (or 
chronology) of A\orks in full appended to the 
Memorial Edition, vol. xxvii. (1911) by the 
same (rompilcr. Other books of service are 
Van Doren’s Life of Peacock, 1011; The 
Pilgrim’s Scrip, or Wit and WisHom of George 
Meredith, with Heleetions from Ms Poetry and 
an Introduction (by Mrs. Gilman), Boston, 
1888 ; Hyndman’s Rcminiseences, 1911, 4(>-92; 
Tinsley’s Random Roeollections, 1-137 ; Mait- 
land’s Life of Leslie Stephen ; Gleosori White’s 
English Illustration ; ‘ The Sixties,’ 26, 42-3 ; 
Grant DufFs Notes from a Diary; Janet 
Ross’s The Fourth Generation, 1912, and 
Three. Generations of Englishwomen, 1888; 
AlSrccl Scliwob's Spicil^gc, 1894 ; Firmin Roz’s 
Lo Roman Anglais Contemporain, 1912 ; Mmo. 
Daudet’s Notes sur la Vie ; Daily Nows, 
12 ]b\*b. 1908; New Princjcton Rev., March, 
April 1887 (Flora Shaw) ; Bookbuyer, Jan. 
1889 (home life) ; Bookman, Jan. 1905 ; Rev. 
des Deux Mondes, \r> June 1807, Feb. 1908; 
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Westminster Rev., July 1804; Ibntnightly 
Rev., Nov. 1883, June 1890, Feb. 1891 (Wilde), 
June 1880, March 1892, Nov. LS97 ; Conteuip. 
Rev., 0(;t. 1888 (.J. M. Barries) ; Henley’s 
Views ami Reviews, 1890 ; New Reviiiw, March 
J893; Ellin. Rev., Jan. 1895; Free Rev., 
Sept. 1890; Sat. Rev., 27 Mar. 1897 (G. Ik 
Shaw) ; Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895 
(Traill) ; Longman’s Mag., Nov. 1882 (R. L. S.) ; 
Independ. Rev., 1904-5, and Dee. 1900 
(im]M)rtaiit articles on the Poems) ; Canadian 
Mag., July 1905 (Mae Fall) ; Atlantic Mo., 
Juno 1902; Rev. Germauiqiie, March April 
1900 ; Athen., 29 jMay 1909 ; Quai terly Rev., 
.Inly 1897, July 1901 ; 1’iibnne, 7 Jan. l9(Hi 
(Elton); Engl. Illustr., Fcb.-Mareh 1001 
Pail Mall Mag., May 1904 ; Acad., .Ian. 1891 
(Arlliur Symons); The Times, 24 Oct. 1909, 
13 Feb. 1908.] T. S. 

MERIVALE, liEltAlAN CHARLES 
(1830-1000), playwrigiit and novelist, born 
in London 6n 27 Jan. 1839, was only son of 
Herman Merivale, permanent nnder-seere- 
tary of the India ollice [q.v.]. Herman was 
educated first at a preparatory school and 
tlien at Harrow^ where (), J. Vauglian, the 
headmaster, became much attached to him. 
He gives a full account of his schooldays in 
‘Bar,* Stage, and Platform’ (1902; cf. j)]). 
168-214). On leaving school in 1857 Meri- 
vale entered Balliol (’ollege, Oxford, when^ 
Swinburne and (’harlcs Bow'cii were Ins con- 
temporaries. He p’aduated B.A. in 1861, 
with a first class in classical moderations 
and a second in the final classical school. 
From early youth Merivale had been 
devoted to the drama, and w^ a good 
amateur actor, but his endeavour to found 
a dramatic club at Oxford, as Sir F. C. Bur- 
nand did at Cambridge, was foiled by the 
opposition of the dons. Jle was Cijled to 
the bar of the Inner Temple on 26 Jan. 1864 ; 
he wont the western circuit, and also the 
Norfolk circuit, where Matthew Arnold was 
his companion. Later he w’as through 
his father’s influence junior counsel for 
the government on Indian appeals, and 
in 1867 boundary commissioner for North 
Wales under the Reform Act. From 1870 
to 1880 he edited the ‘Annual Register.’ 
At his father’s house he met many distin- 
guished men, including Lord Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Salisbury, who Avas a 
lifelong friend. 

After his father’s death in 1874 Merivale 
gave up the law, and, following his real 
tastes, devoted himself to literature and 
the drama. As early as 1867 he had 
Avritten, under the pseudonym of E’olix 
Dale, a farce, * He’s a Lunatic,’ in wlifch 
John Clayton [q. v.] played the chief part. 
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and in 1872 Hermann Vi-zin produced at 
the Court. Theatre ‘A Son ol‘ the Soil/ 
which Mrrivalc adapted from Toiisard's 
‘ Le Lion Amoureux/ 

His first dramatic success was ‘ All for 
Iier/ founded on Dickens’s ‘Talc of Two 
(Jities,’ AM-itten in collaboration with J. 
Palgrave Simpson, and produced by John 
Clayton nt the Mirror Thoatro-^formerly the 
llolborn) on 18 Oct. 1875. In the autumn 
of 1870 Miss Cenevieve Ward produced 
‘ J^’orget ine-not,’ by Herman Merivale and 
F. C. Crove (cf. Braai Stoker, Personal 
Hem inisr cures of >S'i> Ilenrtj Irving, 1007, 
p. 350), and she played the part of the 
heroine, Stephanie de Mohrivart, for t<An 
years (over 2000 times) in all" parts of 
tlio world (ef. Heij^n C. Black, Pen, 
Pencil^ Baton and Masl% p. 180). in 1882, 
at Bancroft’s invitation, Merivale adapted 
with adnlirable skill Sardou’s ‘ Fedora.’ 
Mc'rivale’s ‘ Tlie White Pilgrim,’ produced 
by Hermann V(‘zin in 1883, is j)oetic drama 
of tlie highest (piality. Abu ivnle publisht‘d 
the, piece in a volume with other poems in 
■ th(' same jx*ar. 

Merivak? wrote many cxcellejit farces and 
burlesques. At John Hollingshead’s invi- 
tation he produced ‘ The Lady of Lyons 
Married and Settled ’ (Gaiety 1’licatre, 
5 Oct. 1878), and ‘ Called There and Back * 
(Gaiety, 15 Oct. 1884). ‘ The Butler ’ (1886) 
and ‘ The Don ’ (1888) were both written 
for Toole, who took great pleasure in 
playing them, especially ‘ The Don ’ (cf. 
J. Hatton, Reminiscences of J. L. Toole, 
1892, pp. 264r-5). In 1882 Merivale sold* 
the acting rights of ‘ iOdgar and Lucy,’ a 
play adapted from Scott’s ‘ Bride of 
Lamraermoor,’ to Irving, who produced it 
on 20 Sept. 1890, under the title of 
‘ Ravens wood ’ (cf. Br^vm Stoker, Sir Henry 
Irving, 1907, pp. 120-2). 

Meanwhile Merivale won a reputation as 
a novelist with ‘ Fauci t of Balliol ’ (3 vols. 
1882), the earlier chapters of which give an 
admirable picture of Oxford life. He proved 
his literary facility in a fairy tale for children, 

‘ Binko’s Blues ’ ■ (1884), ajid ‘ Florien,’ 
a five-act tragedy in verse (1884), and^ 
in frequent contributions to ‘Blackwood,’ 
the ‘Cornhill,’ the ‘Spectator,’ ‘Punch,’ 

‘ Saturday Review,’ the ‘ World,’ and 
* Truth.’ But it was in poetic drama that 
Merivale’s ability, which combined fancy 
and wdt with a poetic imagination, showed 
to best advantage. 

Merivaie’s health required him to live at 
Eastbourne. There he interested himself 
in politics as an ardent liberal, Avorking 
hard fo;r his party between 1880 and 1890. 


A brilliant speaker, ]u‘ n'inswl many invi- 
tations to stand for parliament, including 
the offer of an Irish seat from Parnell. 

In 1891 Merivale’s health broke down 
w'hilo ho was engagcnl on a memoir of 
Thackeray, for the ‘ Great Writers ’ scries 
of Messrs. Walter Scott, which Sir Frank 
Marzials conij)leted. Ordered a long sea- 
voyage to Ausfralia, lui afid his wife were 
shipwrecked when six (iegre(*s norllj of 
the line, and oji l)(‘ing rescued w(Te taken 
to Pernambuco, where Ah'rivale's increas- 
ing illness compell(‘d a liasty return 
to England. Heenvery followed, aiKl 
Merivale Avas again at work. On leaving 
for Australia he liad larn induced to give 
his .solicitor and triist<*(‘. (^artmell Harrison, 
a ‘ power of attorney,’ and in 1900, through 
Harrison’s default, he lost the whoh* of his 
fortune of 2000/. a year. A civil list 
pension of 125/. was awarded him on 
25 May 1900 In .June a matinee Avas 
given for his beaiedt at, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. He died suddenly (»f heart failure 
on 14 .Tan. 1906, at 72 Woodstock Road, 
Bedford J’ark, \V^ A Jew years b(4’ore, he 
became a Roman catholic, JIcAvas buried 
in his father’s grave in Brompton i?enietery. 

Merivale married in Ijondon, ojiJ3 May 
1878, an Irish lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Pitman, Avho often assisted him in his 
work, notably in ‘ The Don.’ They hjwl no 
children. His widow Avas granted a civil 
list pension of .50/. in 1906. 

Two portraits, one by Claude Calthrop, 
M.A., belong to Mrs. Merivale^ 

Besides the {days cited, Merivale was 
author of : 1. ‘A Husband in Clover* 
(Lyceum Theatre, 26 Dec. 1873). 2. * Pea- 
cock’s Holiday’ (Coin*t Theatre, 16 April 
1874). 3. ‘The Lonl of the Manor,’ 

founded on ‘Wilhelm Meister* (Imperial 
Theatre, 3 April 1880). 4. ‘ The Cynic * 
(Globe Theatre, 14 Jan. 1882). 5. ‘‘ The 

Whip Hand,’ with Mi’s. Merivale (Cam- 
bridge Theatre Royal, 21 dan. 1885). 6. 
‘Our Joan’ (Grand Theatre, 3 Oct. 1887). 

[The Times, 17 Jan. 1906 ; ^\'ho’s Who, 
1905 ; Pratt, Piioplo of the Period, 1897 ; 
H. C. Merivale, Bar, Stage and l^latforin, 
1902, informative reminiscences, lacking in 
dates ; Ilollingshcad, Gaiety Chronick>s, 1898 ; 
The Bancrofts, Recollections of Sixty Ycrars, 
1909 ; private information.] E. L. 

MERRIMAN, HENRY SETON 
(pseudonym). [Sec Scott, Hugh Stowell 
(1863-1903), novelist.] 

MEYRICK, FREDERICK (1827-1906), 
dmne, bom at Ramsbury Aricarago, Wilt- 
shire, on 28 Jan. 1827, was the youngest 
son of EdAvard Graves Moyrick, vicar of 
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Riimsbiiry, by his wife Myra Howard. He 
claimed descent from tlic ancient family 
of Meyricks of Bodorgan, Anglesey, through 
Rowland Merrick or Meyrick, bishop of 
Bangor, 1559-60 [q. v.]. Educated first at 
Ramisbury school, he won a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, and matriculated 
on 12 June 1843. He graduated B.A., with 
a second class in final classical school, in 
1847, and proceeded M.A. in 1850. Elected 
fellow of Trinity in 1847, ho travelled on 
\ he Continent with pupils, closely observing 
ecclesiastical affairs. One result was the 
establishment in 1853 of the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, of which Meyrick for forty- 
six years acted as secretary. The I’csults 
of his ol)servations in Spain ho pulilished 
as ‘ The Practical Working of the Church 
of Spain (1851).’ 

Returning to Oxford, Mi'yrick was or- 
dained deacon in 1850 and pri(‘st in 1852 ; 
became tutor of ^rrinily; took an active 
part in the discussion of university reform ; 
crossetl swords with H. 10. Manning [q. v.| 
over Roman catholic ethics as represented 
by l.<iguori’s works ; was select pretic^her 
at Oxford (1855-0 and 1875-6), and White- 
hall preacher (185(i-7). Tn 1859 he was 
ap]>ointed an ins]jeclor of schools, and 
rcsignctl his fellowship in the following 
year. In 1868 Meyrick wais instituted to 
the rectory of Blickling with Erpingliam, 
Norfolk, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. l<>om 1868 to 1885 he served the 
bishop of lincoln, Christ<)))her Wordsworth 
{(p v.j, Jis examining cliaplain, and in 1869 
became a non-residentiary canon of Lincoln. 

The Vatican Council of 1870 gave new 
life to Meyrick’s interest in continental 
affairs. He visited l)olliiig('r at the (iiiic 
of his excomiuuuioation, and attended the 
Bonn conferences on reunion (1874 and 
1875), w'hich he helped to organise. Dur- 
ing 1886 he was princi])al of (k)dringk)n 
College, Barbadoes, a thoohjgical training 
institution. In 1892 lie accompanied the 
archbishop of Dublin, Lord Plunkct [q. v. 
Suppl. 1|, on a journey in fclpain for the 
aid of the reformed church ; and on the 
archbishop’s consecration in 1894 of Bishop 
Cabrera ho drew iq) an address, largely 
signed, in support of Lewd Plunkct’s action. 
In 1898 he resigned the secretarysliip of the 
Anglo-Cionlinoiital Church Society, and in 
1899 ended the publication of the ‘ Foreign 
Church Chi-oniclc,’ w'hich he had edited 
for twenty yearn. In 1904 ho took part 
in the ritual controversy, identifying him- 
self imwe intimately with the moderate 
evangelicals. Ho died at Blickling on 
3 Jan. 1906, and is commemorated in the 
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church by a window. A wide traveller, 
an accomplished linguist, and a clever 
disputant, ho hindered his ecclesiastical 
advancement by his controversial zeal. He 
married in 1859 Marion E. Danvers, who with 
two sons and five daughters survived him. 

Meyrick contributed to periodical litera- 
ture ; to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible ’ 
(I860, 1863),vtp the ‘ Dictionary of Ecclcsi- 
iustical Antiquities’ (1875), and to 'A 
Protestant Dictionary ’ (1904) ; to the 
" Speaker’s Commentary ’ (Joel and Obadiah, 
1876 ; Ephesians, 1880) ; to the * Pulpit 
Commentary ’ (I^viticus, 1882) ; and to 
the ‘ One Volume Commentary ’ (1905). 
His ‘ Memories * (1905) is especially useful 
for its account of his contemporaries at 
Oxford and for its view of Anglican in- 
terest in the Old Catholic and other reform 
movements on the Continent. In connec- 
tion with these movements he translated 
into Latin and oHut languages standard 
w-orks of English divines, and w*as the 
author of several anti-Roman })amph]ets. 
Ho also published: 1. ‘Moral Theology of 
the Churcli of Romo,’ 1856. 2. ‘The Out- 
cast and the Poor of London,’ 1858. 3. 

‘ Univci’sity and Whitehall Sermons,’ 1859. 
4. ‘ Is Dogma a Necessity ? ’ 1883. 5. 

‘ The Doctrine of the Church of England 
on the Holy Communion restated,’ 1885 ; 
4tli edit. 1899. 6. ‘The Church in Spain,’ 
1892. 7. ‘ Scriptural and (’atholic Trutli 
and Worship,’ 1901 ; 2iid edit. 1908. 

[F. Moyrick, Memories of Life at Dxfoid, 
&c., 1905 ; The Times, 4 aiul 17 .Ian. 1900 ; 
(hiardiau, 10 Jan. 1900; J. 11. Overton and K. 
Wordsworth, (Mirisioplier Wo?<lswortli, Bislioj) 
of Lincoln, 1888, p. 379; (i. W. Kitcliiii, 
Ktlwanl Harold Brow lie, D.I)., 1895, jip. 
229-231 ; D. C. Jjatld)ury, Corn's [)on deuce 
on Church and Religion of W. E. Clad- 
stono, 1910, i. 135, 215; A. V. Kort, Life 
and Letters of F. J. A. Hort, 1890, i. 348; 
jnivate information.] A. H. B. 

MICHIE, ALEXANDER (1833-1902), 
writer on China, born at Earlsferry, Fife- 
shire, on 1 Maieh 1833, was only son of 
Alexander Michie, a weaver, by his wife 
Ann Laing. On his father’s death his 
mother married again, and Robert Thin, 
M.D.Edinburgh (d. at Shanghai in 1867), 
and George Thin, M.D.Edinburgli, of 
LiOndon, were Michie’s stepbrothers. Edu- 
cated for commercial life at Kilconquhar 
school, Michio was for some time a bank 
assistant at Colinsburgh; but in 1853 he 
left England to join lindsuy and Co,, 
merchants, at Hong-Kong. Encouraged to 
depend largely on his own judgment 4n 
his work for the firm, he was aUijwed by 
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traxlilioii to trado indopendenlJy juicl for his 
own Michio made rapid progress, 

and in 1857 became a partner of his firm 
and its reprosontativo at Shanghai. Sub- 
sequently ho transferred his services suc- 
cessively to Chapman, King and Co., to 
Dyce, Nichol and Co., in which he obtained 
a partnership, and finally to the leading 
Chinese linn, Jardine, Matheson and Co. 
Ho was meanwhile a prominent member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, 
and was for some years chairman. 

Michie was active in acquiring informa- 
tion likely to be serviceable to llritish 
commerce. After tlio drafting of the treaty 
of Tientsin, ratified in 1860, which pro]x>sed 
to open now ports in the north, Michio 
in the spring of 1850 engaged in a secret 
trading expedition to tlie Gulf of Pcchili, 
and was one of the first Euro]jean traders 
to gain direct knowledge of VVei-hai-Wei, 
Chefoo, Kewehang, and other jilacos on 
that then unknown (Miast. In 1861 he 
lielpod Sir James Hope, [cp v.] in Iiis negotia- 
tions with tlie Taiping rebels, lie wont 
up the River Yangtze with the expedition 
wliicli was to protect British trade, and at 
Nanking, Miehie, with Lieutenant-colonel 
(afterwards Lord) Wolseley and J. P. 
Hughes, vice-consul designate of Kiii-Kiang, 
Avas allowed to land, aiul the three remained 
for some weeks as th(i voluntary guests of 
the rebels, as to whose strength and inten- 
tions they acquired usijful information. 

In 1863 Michie returned temporarily to 
England by the unusual route of Siberia. 
He describfid in the * Journal of th§ Geo- 
graphical Society ’ his journey Ix^tween 
Tientsin and Mukden, and in 1864 jiub- 
lished ‘ Tlic Siberian Overland Route,’ a 
<l(‘seription of the whole journey from 
Peking to St. Petersburg. 

Tn 1869 Michie, on behalf of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, accompanied Mr. 
Swinhoe, consul of Taiwan, on an expedition 
into the interior. A revision of tlie Treaty 
of Tientsin was contemplated, and Michie 
and his companion undertook to study the 
conditions of trade; in the districts likely 
to be affected. After passing througli the 
canal district of tlie Vaiigtzo valley, he 
explored Szechuan and made a report of 
permanent value. 

In 1883 Michie settled at Tientsin, where 
ho not only carried on his private business 
but acted as correspondent of ‘ The Times.’ 
For some years too he edited the ‘ Chinese 
Times,’ published at Tientsin, and wrote 
occasionally for ‘ Blackwood,’ ‘ Leitnp|;v’ 
and other magazines. In 1895 he was • The 
Times ’ special correspondent during the 


Chino- JapaiKise war. Subsequenfly ho loft 
China for England, only returning in 1901 
in order to visit his daughter, who with 
her husband had been shut up in the 
legations at Peking. He died on 8 Aug. 
1902 at the Hotel Cecil, London, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery. 

In * The Englishman in China ’ (2 vols. 
1900) Michie supplied a clear and com- 
prehensive account of European relations 
with China through the Victorian era. 
The central figure of the narrative is 
8ir Rutherford Alcock [q. v.]. Michie’s 
criticisms of English diplomacy and English 
officials are thofruit of personal observation 
and first-hand knowledge. He also ))ub- 
lished ‘Missionaries in China’ (1891) and 
‘ China and (Christianity’ (1900). 

Michio married on 16 Dec. 1866 Ann," 
daughter of (Charles Morley Robinson of 
Eorest House, Ijoytoiistoiu*, Essex. He; 
had issue om; daughter and one son, Alex- 
ander, an official in the Chinese customs 
service. 

I'l’he 'rimes, 12 Aug. 1902; Ceng. .Foiirn. 
X. xvii. and xx. ; »Sianl(*y Lane Poole, Life 
of Sir Harry Parkes, 1894 ; Sir Henry Keppel, 
A Sailor’s Life under Four Sov(*rt‘ignH, 1899 ; 
private information.] S. E. F. 

MIOKLETHWAITE, JOHN THOMAS 
(1843-1906), architect, burn at Riskworth 
llousc, W^ikclield, Yorksliire, on 3 May 
1843, was son of Janies Micklet.hwaitc; of 
llojiton, Mirlield, worsted spinner and 
eolliery owner, by bis wife; Sarah Eliza 
Staiiway of MancbestiT. 

After ednciitioii at Tadeaster and Wake- 
field, and subsec I lien tly at King's (’ollegcs 
London, which af Upwards granted him 
an lion, fellowship, ho became a pujiil in 
1862 of (Sir) (Jcorgi; (filbert Scott [q. v.J, 
and formed a lifelong friondsliip witli 
a fellow pupil, Mr. Somers Clarke. Ho 
began independent practice in 1869 and W'as 
ill constant collaboration with Mr. Som(;rs 
Clarke, who d<;rniit(*ly became bis partner 
ill 1870 and remained in that capacity till 
his rctinMiient from active work in 1892« 

An efirnest chiireiiinan and a master of 
historic ritual, Micklethwaitc brought sym- 
pathy and knowledge to bear on iiis work 
as a designer. His productions, though not 
strikingly original, w ere^in variably scholarly 
and correct. The individual responsibilities 
of Micklethwaitc and his partner are not 
always easy to distinguish. Of their 
joint works the church of St. John, Gains 
borough, the churches of All Saints, Brix- 
haiii, and St. Paul’s, Wimbledon Park, 
as well as the enlargement of the parish 
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cluircli at Brighton, wero all eleaigned and 
bogim by Mr. SonuTs Clarke, and were, 
completed by Mickletlnvaito after 1892. 
At Brighton ehurch Micklethwaite modified 
*his colleague’s design, and at All Saints’ 
church, llaydon L.ane, Wimble^don, Mickle- 
thwaitc, besides completing^ Mr. Somers 
(Jlarko’s plans, designed the screens and 
furniture. The church at Stretton was 
designed by Mr. Clarke but was carried out 
by Mioklethwaite after 1892. 

Among the works which were distinctly 
or exclusively Micklothwaite’s are : St. 
Hilda’s ehurch, Ijoeds ; St.^ Bartholomew’s, 
Barking Road, East Ham (1902) ; St. 
Peter’s, Bockifig ; Widford church ; the 
rebuilding (tower excepted) of All Saints’, 
Morton, near Cainsborough (1891-3); the 
' Hous(i of Mercy, llorbury; St. Saviour’s, 
Luton, and St. Matthias’, (Cambridge. 
Micklethwaite’s ecclcsiological skill was 
often in demand for* the completion or 
furnishing of chancels and the like, for 
(‘xample at St. John’s, Wakefield. The 
screens and rood of St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Munster Square, fjondon, are of his design. 
Hc^ was olt(*n engaged in restoration, fis at 
Kirkslall Abbt'y, the churches of Oundle, 
Thornhaugh, Inglesham, Orford, Winchel- 
sea, West Mailing, Lydney North, and All 
Saints, Croat Sturton. The York county 
council appointed him, with Mr. W. 11. 
Brierloy, to restore Cli (ford’s Tower at 
York, and in 1900 he Wiis mode architect 
to St. Cc'orge’s Chapel, Windsor. At 
Kan worth, Norf(.)lk, he repaired the cele- 
brated screen, and at St. Antlrew’s, Cherry 
Hinton, lie restored the chancel. 

Of his less frequent domestic and secular 
work there arci examples in the addition 
to Stajileford Park, and the Technical 
Schools at Wimbledon. 

Micklethwaite’s critical knowledge of 
Westminster Abbey and his alTection for 
(he fabric were rewarded in 1898 by Jiis, 
appointment as surveyor to the dean and 
chapter, on the death of John Lough- 
borough Pearson fq. v.]. The works of 
renewal on the south transept and west 
front were carried out during his period 
of ofTicc ill collaboration with Mr. W. H. 
(Jaroe, E.S.A. As custodian of the Abbey 
he aimed primarily and essentially at 
conservation. With the possible exception 
of the decoration on the west side of the 
(kinfessor’s shrine carried out at the time 
of the coronation of King Edward VII 
(when he also designed some of the vest- 
ments for the ceremonial), ho made few if 
any attempts at conjectural renovation. 

Throughout his career MicklethwaiUi 


devoted himself to archajolugical inquiry 
and writing as well as to architectural work. 
Ill 1870,‘wlien he wrote a jiapcr on the 
Chapel of St. Erasmusin Westminster Abbey, 
he was elected F.S.A. He served for 
many years on the executive committee 
of the Antiquaries’ Society, was several 
times a member of council, and became a 
vice-president in 1902. A series of articles 
begun in * The Semristy ’ as early as 1870 
were collected Jn"'l 874 as ‘ Modem Parish 
Churches, their Plan, Design and Furniture.’ 
Among his more important monographs 
were two essays on Saxon churches and 
two on Westminster Ablwy, all in the 
‘ Archaeological Journal,’ one on the sculp- 
tures of Henry VIPs Chapel in ‘ Archaio- 
logia,’ and a treatise on the Cistercian 
plan in the ‘ Yorkshire Archaiological 
Journal.’ He was one of the founders of the 
Alcuin Club, the Henry Bradshaw Society, 
and the St. Paul’s lilcclesiologieal Society. 
His tract on the ‘ Ornaments of the Rubric ’ 
was the first publication of the Alenin 
Club in 1807, and reached a third edition. 
He was .a member, and in 189.3 master, of 
the Art Workers’ (luild, and took a leading 
part in the affairs of the Arclueological 
Institute. In 1874 ho issued, in eonjuno- 
lion with Mr. Somers Clarke, a })aiiiphlet, 

‘ What shall be done with St. Paul’s ? ’ in 
reference to the internal alterations then 
in progress. 

After some years of failing licalth, he*, 
died, unmarried, on 28 Oct. 1900, at his 
residence, 27 St. George’s Square, London, 
S.W., and was accordcHl the honour of burial 
in the west cloister, Westminster Abbey. 

[Athonjwum, 10 Nov. 1900, p. 589, arlir.lo 
by Prof. Lcthaby ; Builder, vol. xci. J90G, 
p. 610 ; obituary notice by the president, 
Soc. Antiq. Pro(;eedings, 23 April HK)7 , 
Index Proc. Soc, Antiq., second ser., i.-xx. 
207 (list of Micklcth Waite's contributions) ; 
information from Mr. Somers Clarke. J P. W. 

MIDLANE, ALBERT (1825-1909), 
hymn writer, born at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
on 23 Jan. 1825, was the posthufhous- child 
and youngest of the largo family of James 
Midlane (d, Oct. 1824) by his wife Frances 
Ijawes, a member of the congregational 
church then under Thomas Binnoy [q. v. |. 
Midlane, after an ordinary education, was 
employed for some three years in a local 
printing office, then became an ironmonger’s 
assistant, and ultimately was in business 
for himself as tinsmith and ironmonger. 

S religious training was -in the congre- 
onal church > and its Sunday school; 
in which he became n teacher; h<^ states 
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that instead of listening to sermons ho 
studied the hymn-book ; subsequently ho 
joined the Pl3nnoutlr brethren. Prompted 
by his Sunday-school teacher, he began 
to write verse as a child, contributing 
to magazines as ‘ Little Albert.* His fii*st 
printed hymn, written in September 1842, | 
appeared in the ‘ Youth’s Magazine,’ 
Nov. 1842. The h 3 rmn which came first 
into use (‘ God bless our Sunday Schools,’ 
to the tune of the National Anthem) was 
written in 1844. The hymn on which his 
fame rests (‘There’s a Friend for little 
children ’) was composed on 7 Feb. 1859 ; it 
has been translated into a dozen languages, 
including Chinese and Japanese ; it was 
included in the supplement to ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modem’ (1868), "when Sir: 
John Stainer wrote the tunc ‘ In Memoriam * j 
for it. Midlane’s output of hymns was 
amazing ; in one year ho wrote about 400, 
chiefly for American newspapers ; Julian 
(July 1907) credits him with having pro- 
duct over 800 hymns, of which 83 had 
been introduced into widely used hymnals. 
Many were published in magazines and 
ill very numerous tiny collections ; for the 
year 1908 he wrote that he counted ‘just 
upon 200 published compositions, which is | 
about the annual average.’ This, however, 
included versos on national and local 
topics in the ‘ Isle of Wight County Press ’ 
and other jjeriodicals, and historical prose. , 
For some time he oditwl a local magazine, i 
* Island Greetings.’ He made nothing 


1(315 hymns): 1909, 12mo (323 hymns; 
I portrait). 9. ‘ 'J’hc Gospel Hall Hymn 
I Book,’ 1904, 12mo (218 Iiymns additional 
I to those in No. 8, 1904). 10. ‘ A Collotpiy 

I between the Gallows and t}i(» Hangman,’ 
j 1851 (verse). 11. ‘ ChronologiealTablo of 
! Events . . . Carisbrooko Castle,’ Newport, 
LW., 1877, 12mo. 

[The Times, 1 March 1909 ; Isle of Wight 
Cqpnty Press, 6 March 1909 ; Miller’s Singers 
and Songs, 1869, p. 572 ; Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnolbgy, 1907, pp. 733 sq.^ 1672 ; private 
information.] A. G. 

MILBANKE, RALPH GORDON 
NOEL KING, second Eabl of Lovelaok 
(1839-1906), author of ‘Astarte,* bom at 
10 St. James’s Square, London, on 2 July 
1839, was second son of W'illiam King, 
afterwards I^ing-Noel, first earl of LoveL'ico 
(1805-1893), by his first wife, Ada Augusta, 
daughter of Lord Byron the poet [q. v.]. 
The father, who succeeded as (eighth Baron 
King in 1833, was created earl of lA)velaco 
on 30 June 1838. Ho was lord-lieutenant 
of Surrey from 1840 to his rlo^tth in 1 893, 
and interested himself in agricultural and 
mechanical engineering. 

During 1847-8 Ralph was a pupil at 
Wilhelm von Fellenberg’s Pestalozzian 
school at Ilofwyl, near Bernti [see undei' 
Hebfobd, William Henby, Suppl. Hi. 
♦Subsequently educat(*d ])rivately, • lu! 
matriculated at University (Jollegc, Oxford, 
iii 1859, but did not graduate. On the 


by liis j)en, and having become guarantor death on 1 Sept. 1 H()2 of his elder brother, 
for a friend he was reduced to baukmptcy,, Byron Noel, VisiJouiit Ockham, who hail 
His friends throughout the country, in succeeded his grandmother, Larly Byron, 
conjunction with the Sunday School Union, as twclftli Baron Wentworth, Rtalph 
niiscd a snm winch (Miabled the bankniptcy himself became thirl, (‘(‘nth Baron Wemt- 
to be annulled and provided an annuity for worth. He had assumed tlu^ surname of 
Midlanc and his wife. He was a man of Milbanke, Lady Bynm’s maiden surnaiiKj, 
wide sympathies ; his hymns, with litllo, by royal hcencie (Ui 6 Nov. 1861. Taking 
claim to genius, are marked by a winsome little part in public life, lui road widely 
religious emotion, and a passionate love of ,,and showed independent if rather erratic 
children. Ho died at Forest Villa, South judgment. At tin? ago of twenty-two ho 
Mall, Newport, I.W., oil 27 Feb. 1909, a.s spent a year in Ic(iland, and was a zealous 
the result of an apoplectic seizure, and student of Norso literature. In early life 
was buried in Carisbrooko cemetery. Ho a bold Alpine climb(3r, lu^ s])ent much 
married Miriam Granger, who survived liim time in the Alps/wlule a peak of the Dolo- 
with two soiw and one daughter. mites bears his name. An accomplished 

The following works are beheved to con- linguist, he Wius especially conversant wilJi 
tain most of his hymns : 1 . ‘ Poetry addressed Swiss and Tyrolese dialects. J lis in ti mate 
to Sabbath School Teachers,’ 1844, 12mo. acquaintance with French, German, and 
2. ‘ Vocta Garland,* 1850, 12mo. 3. ‘I^cavcs English literature was combined with a 
from Olivet,’ 1864, i2mo. 4. ‘Gospel fine taste in music and painting. Ho 
Echoes,' 1865, 16mo. 5. ‘Above tho enjoyed the intimacy of W. E. H. Lecky 

Bright Blue Sky,* 1867, 16mo ; 1889, and oth(;r men of letters. In 1893 he 

24mo. 6. ‘Early Lispings,’ 1880, 16mo. mccoeded his father as second earl of 
7. ‘ G<x 1’9 Treasures,’ 1890, 16mo. 8. ‘lie Lovelace. In 1905 he privately printed 
Bright, Blue Sky Hymn Book,* 1904, 12mo ‘Astarte: A Fragment of Truth conceniiiig 
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Ooorgo Gordon Byron, first Lord l?yron,’ 
(lotlicated to M. C. L. (his second wife). 
This vigorous if somewhat uncritical 
polemic purported to be a vindication of 
fjovelacc’s grandmother, La^ly Byron, from 
Ihe aspersions made upon her after tlic 
‘ revelations ’ of Mrs. Beecher Ntowo in 
1869-70. Lovelace alleged, on evidence of 
liitherto undivulged papers left by Jjtuly 
Byron, and now at liis disposal, that 
Byron’s relations with his half-sister, Mfs. 
Augusta Leigh, wore criminal, and that she 
was the ‘ Astarto’ of the poet’s ‘Manfred.* 
liovelace printed a statement signed in 
1816 by Dr. Lushington, Sir Robert Will- 
mot, and Sir Francis Doyle, and various 
extracts from correspondence, lie also 
cited a letter in supix)rt of his conclusion 
from Sir Leslie Stephen, who had ex- 
amined (he papers. ‘ Astarto ’ provoked 
replies from Mr. John Murray (Lord 
Byron and his Detractors, 1906) and from 
Mr. Richard Kdgeumbe (Byron : the Ixisl 
Phase, 1909). 

Lovelace died very suddenly at Ockham 
Park, Ripley, Surrey, on 28 Aug. 1906. 
After cremation at Woking his ashes were 
buried in the King chapel over the family 
vault in Ockham church, lie was twice 
married: (1) on 2o Aug. 1869, to Fanny 
(d, 1878), third daughter of CJeorge Horiot, 
vicar of St. Anne’s, Newcastle; (2) on 10 
Dec. 1880, to Mary Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the Rt. Hon. James Stuart Wortley ; slie j 
survived him. There was no male issu(\ ; 
Lovol.oce’s daughter, Ada Mary, by his first j 
wife, succeeded t-o lier father’s barony of i 
Weiitwortli. The earldom of r^>velace do- | 
volveil on his half-brolluT Lionel Forte«cue 
King, son of the first earl by his second wife. 

[G. E. C.’s and Burke’s Peerages; The 
Times, 30 Aug., 3 and 10 Sept. 1006 ; S|K*e- 
tator, 15 Sept. 1006 (letter by ‘0.’ (Mi's. 
Acly) ; Brit. Miis. Cat. ; Lovelace’s Astarto 
anti works cited.] G. Lb G. N. 

MII.LER, Sir JAAIES PERCY, second 
baronet (1864-1906), sportsman, born at 
Manderston on 22 Oct. 1864, was oldest 
surviving son of Sir William Miller, first 
baronet (1809-1887), of Manderston, Ber- 
wick, a Leith merchant, who was M.P. for 
I.icith (1859-64) and Berwickshire (1893-4). 
James, after txlucation at Dton aud Sand- 
hurst, joined the army, becoming captain 
in the 14th hussars on 8 Sept. 1888. On 
10 Oct. 1887 ho succeeded to tho baronetcy 
on his father’s death. Ho was afterwards 
major of tho Lotbians and Berwickshire 
imperial yeomanry, and sens'd in South 
Africa (1900-1) with the 6th jattalion 


imperial yeomanry, being imuitioncd in 
despatches, and receiving the D.S.O. Ho 
was a J.P. and D.L. for Bei wickshire. 

In 1889 Alillcr, who had jircviously owned 
a few stc(^j)lc!cha.scrs, appeared uixui tho 
turf as an owner of racehorses, run under 
Jockey Club rules. In that year he pur- 
chased with rare judgment, of Sir Robert 
J«mlino and John Porter, vSaiiifoin, which 
had won the Esher Stakes at Sundown Park 
very easily. The price was 6000/. and half 
ihe value of the Derby, if tho horse won 
that prize. Sainfoin won the Derby of 
1890 from Lo Noir, Orwell, and Surefoot. 

Miller’s next stroke of luck was tho 
purohaso in 1894 for 4100 guineas, as a 
yearling, of tho mare Roquebruno (foaled in 
1803), by St. Simon, who had been bred by 
tho l)uchess of Montrose. With Roquo- 
bninc he won tho Now Stfikcs at Ascot and 
tho Zetland Stakes at Doncaster. Mated in 
1899 with Sainfoin, Roquobnino produced 
Rock Sand, her first foal. With tliis colt 
Sir James won in 1902 the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, tho Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot, the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
and the Dewliurst Plato at NAwmarket. In 
the following year Rock Sand won tJie Two 
I Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St, Legcr. 

I During tho three seasons ho was in training, 

; this horse won stak(‘.s lo tJio value of 
; 45,618/., and was chiclly instrumental in 
placing Sir James at tho heiul of the list of 
winning owners in 1903 and 1904, with 
totals of 24,768/. aiul 27,928/. Meanwhile 
Miller hail in 1895 won the Oaks with La 
Sagesso, a daughter of Wisdom, and in 
1901 his lilly Aida, by Gali>pin, won tho 
1 One Thousand Guineas. Tho most im- 
i ]K>rtant of his successes in handicaps was 
I that gainofl in tlio Cosarcwitch of 1898 
uitli Ghaleureux, destined to become tho 
sire of the /illy Signorinotta, wlio in 1908 
won tho Derby and Oaks for Ihc Chevalier 
Cinistrelli. During the sevenleen years 
he had horses in training Miller won 161 
races, worth 114,005/. 

Miller establislied a high-ckass breeding 
farm at Hamilton Stud, Ncivmarket, where 
Rock Sand uas foaled. He was elected a 
member of the Jockey Club in 1003, and 
was a steward of that body when he died 
in 1906. In December 1905 lie sold by 
auction most of his marcs, and Roque- 
brunc was imrchased by a Belgian breeder 
for 4500 guineas. Six weeks later, on 22 J an. 
1906, Sir James died at Alandorston, his 
Scottish home, from a chill caught in the 
hunting-field. His remains were interred 
at Christ Church, Duns. Rock Sand was* 
shortly afterwards sold to Mr. August 
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Jiclmont of New York for 25,000/. 
Married iji 1893 to the Hon. Eveline Mary 
Curzon, third daughter of the fourth 
Haron Setirsdalc, Miller left no issue, an<l 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
brother, .fohn Alexander. A cartoon j)or- 
trait apjicared in ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1890. 

[Tlie 'rimes, 23 .Fan. 190G ; KingsclcTo (by 
John Porter), pp. 121-5 ; Kiitl's (iuido to the 
Turf ; Debrett’s Peerage ; Burke’s Pt^erage.] 

K. M. 

MITOHELL, Sir ARTHUR (1826- 
1909), Scottish commissioner in lunacy 
and antiquary, born at Elgin on 19 Jan. 
1826, was son of George Mitchell, C.E., 
by his wife Elizabeth Cant. He was edu- 
cated at Elgin Academy, and graduated 
M.A. at Aberdeen University in 1845, 
I)rosocuting his studies for the medical 
profession at Paris, Bc^rlin, and Vienna, 
and proceeding M.l). at Aberdeen in 1850. 
Devoting himself to lunacy, ho quickly 
showed an aptitude for this branch of 
practice. When the Lunacy Act of 1857 
was passed, lie was chosen one of the deputy 
commissioners for Scotland, and was com- 
missioner from May 1870 to September 
1895. Improved methods for treating the 
insane, which he helped to bring into use 
in Scotland, ho developed effectively in his 
book ‘The Insane in Private Dwellings’ 
(Edinburgh 1864). Presi^nting his views 
persuasivffly rather tliaii argumentatively, 
ho won for them wide sup[xjrt. In 1880 
he was appointed a member of the English 
commission on criminal lunacy, and his 
experience largcdy influenced the report 
upon which the Act of 1880 was f<nmd<*d. 
In 1885 he served on the departmental 
committet^ on criminal lunatics in Ireland. 
From May 1869 till March 1872 he acted as 
Morison lecturer on insanity to the Royal 
College of I’hysicians of Edinburgh. In Jus 
lectures, many of which were published in 
book form, and in other works, ho dealt 
authoritatively with various aspects of 
lunacy — ’udividual, social, and medical. 

Mitchell combined with his professional 
work much antiquarian study. In 1861 
ho was appointod a corresponding member, 
and in 1867 ho was elected a fellow, of 
the Society of Anti(|uaries of Scotland, and 
continued an active member till his death, 
serving from time to time as secretary 
and vice-president. His researches largely 
dealt with existing su|X^rstitions in the 
Scottish Highlands, especially in their 
Ix’aring on problems of insanity. Ho con- 
fribiited many papers to the ‘ I^roceodings,’ 
the latest being a series on Scottish topo- 
graphers (1901-9). In 1876 Mitchell was 


the first Rliind lecturiT in aichteology, 
and delivered three courses of six lectures 
each, which were published under the title 
■ The Past in the Pn'sciit : What is 
Civilisation ? ’ (Edinburgh 1880) ; the book 
took standard rank. Mitchell was one 
of tlie founders of the »Sc()ttiHli History 
Society, and was a member of council 
and vice-president. He edited for the 
society ‘ Maefarlano’s To|X)graphicaI (Jol- 
loctious’ (,3 vols. 1900-8). He was also 
president of the Scottish Text Society and 
professor of ancient liistory to tlio Royal 
Scottish Academy from 1878. Ho was a 
member of the royal commission on Scottish 
universities in 1889. and served till 1900. 

In 1886 Mitchell was mado.. C.B., and 
in 1887 K.C.B. He received the hon. 
degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen in 1875; 
and became hon. fellow of the Itoyal 
College of Physicians of Ireland in 1891. 
He died at 34 Drummond Place, Edin- 
burgh, on 12 Oct. 1909, and was buried 
in Rosebank cemetery, Edinburgh. He 
married in 1855 Margarcjt, daughter of 
James Houston, Tullochgri ban, Strathspey ; 
she died on 4 Nov. 1904, leaving one son, 
Sydney Mitchell. 

Besides the works mentioned and editions 
of Andrew Combo’s ‘ Observatiorm on 
Mental Derangement ’ (1887) and ‘ Manage- 
ment of Infancy ’ (1896), Mitchell published 
in 1905 ‘ About Dreaming, Laughing, and 
Blushing.’ 

TIkm'o arc two portraits of Mitchell, 
one paiut(‘d in 1880 by Norman Macibetb, 
R.S.A., and the other by Sir Ccorge Reid, 
IMi.S.A., in 1896. Both arc in possession 
of the family. 

jScolHinan, and Dimdn^ Advi.‘rli.si‘r, 13 Oct. 
1909 ; Lancet, 23 Out. 1000 ; private infor- 
mation.] A. U. M. 

MITCHELL, JOHN MURRAY (1815- 
1904), Presbyterian missionary and orien- 
talist, born in Aberdeen on 19 Aug. 1815, 
was fourth son in the family of five sons 
and three daughters of James Mitchell, 
burgess of Aberdeen, by his wife Margaret 
Gordon. Botii parents were related to 
Patrick Copland [q. v.]. 3’hreo brothers, 
James (l808-l884),Gordon (1809-1893), and 
Alexander (1822-1901), became iiiinistcus of 
the Church of Scotland. After attending 
tJio {)U'rish school of Kinnelf, Kincardine- 
shire, Mitch(‘ll in 1828 entered the grammar 
school of Aberdetm, where he w^as strongly 
influenced by the i-ector James Melvin [q-v.]. 
IVith the second highest bursary, gained by 
his Latin prose, he entered Marisclial College, 
Aberdeen, at fourteen, and graduated M.A, 
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with distinction in 1833. Docidinj? to 
enter the ministry of the CJiureh of Scot- 
land, he hogan his divinity course in that 
year, studying first at Aberdeen, where he 
won th(^ lord rector^s prize for an essay on 
* The Soptuagint and other Greek Versions 
of tlio Old Testament.’ In 1837 the fame 
of Thomas Chalmers [q. v.]jj drew him 
to Edinburgh University, where ho won 
a gold medal offered by Professor David 
Welsh fn* V.] for an essay on * Eusebius as 
an Ecclesiastical Historian.’ During th^ 
session 1837--8 he took charge of a class^ 
at Abeitieen grammar school, and among 
his scholars was James Augustus Grant 
[q. V. Suppl. I], the African traveller. 

Mitchell 'Was from youth interested in 
foreign missions and was deeply impressed 
by the labours of Alexander Duff [q. v.]. 
Ordained in 1838 and appointed by the 
foreign mission committee of the Church of 
Scotland to be a missionary to Bombay, 
he readily mastered the Marathi language 
and literature and became proficient in 
Sanskrit and the Parsi Zend. Among the 
Marathis he made many converts and 
gave an impulse to missionary w'ork by 
originating the Bombay missionary con- 
ft?ronco. VVJiilo at Bombay ho made 
missionary tours annually throughout 
Central India. At the disruption of the 
(’hurch of Scotland in 1843, Mitchell, with 
his colleagues in India, joined the Free 
church and bore a leading part in organising 
t he Free church mission. He succeeded in 
inaugurating a flourishing mission in the 
British cantonment at Poona, where Scottish 
missionaries had }»reviously been forbidden, 
and began work among the Mangs and 
Mabars of Jalna and North Haiclarabad. 
After a four years’ visit to Scotland 
(l8()3-7), \vherc ho ministered at Brouglity 
Ferry, ho proceeded in 18G7, at Dr. Duff’s 
reques^^, to Calcutta, and remained in Ben- 
gal for the next six years, Maiidy through 
his efforts the ‘ Union Church,* an important 
European congregation, was formed at 
Simla, and lie helped to found a mission 
to the Santala. 

On returning home in 1873 he acted as 
S(!erctary to the foreign mission committee 
of the Free church. In 1880, after attend- 
ing the paii-pi*esl)yterian council at Phila- 
delphia. he wont by way of Japan and 
China to India, where ho spent two years 
in lecturing and preaching. From 1888^, 
>vhcn he retired from tJio mission field, 
until 1808 he was minister of the Scottish 
church at Nice. Hero his friends included 
tlio Dutch novelist, Maarten Maartens, 
who wrote admiringly of Mitchell’s ‘ xmre 
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and child -like heart’ and of his * noblo 
aspirations and beliefs.* 

Mitchell’s closing years wc?o devoted to 
literary work in Edinburgh, lie had pub- 
lished ‘ Hinduism, Past and Pi escnt ’ (1885 ; 
2nd edit. 1807), a capable introduction 
to the study of Indian religion. As Duff 
missionary lecturer in 1903 he gave an ex- 
haustive cours(^ on ‘ The Great Religions of 
India,’ which was posthumously published 
in 1906 with a prefatory note by liis nephew. 
Dr. James Mitchell. 

In December 1868 Mitchell was made 
hon. LL.D. of Marischal College and the 
university of Aberdeen. He died at his 
house in Edinburgh on 14 Nov. 1904, and 
was buried on 18 Nov. in the Doan cemetery, 
Edinburgh. On the sixtieth anniversary 
of his oMination as a missionary to India, 
hw portrait, ifaintcd by W. E. Lockhart, 
R.S.A., was presented (May 1898) to the 
Free church, and now hangs in the general 
assembly hall of the United Free church 
in Edinburgh. 

Besides several lectures, contributions to 
periodicals, and admirable metrical trans- 
lations from classical and Indian poets, 
ho published : 1 . ‘ Letters to Indian Youth 
regarding the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, with a Brief Examination of the 
Evidenc(^8 of Hinduism, Parseeism and Mo- 
hammedanism’ (Bombay 18.50; lltli edit. 
1 894 ; trans. into several Indian languages). 
2. ‘ The Conflict of Ancient Paganism and 
Christianity ’ (n.d.). 3. ‘ Memoir of Rev. 

Robert Nesbii, Missionary,’ London 1868. 
4. ‘ In Western India : Recollections of 
my Early Missionary Life,’ Edinburgh 
1899. 

On 22 Dec. 1842 he married Maria Hay, 
daughter of the Rev, Alexander Flyter, 
minister of Alness, Ross -^h ire. There were 
no children. Mitchell’s wife, who died on 
31 March 1907, was distinguisJicd ior liesr 
missionary zeal and literary ability. Many 
books by her had a largo circulation ; the 
chief of them Were : 1. ‘ A Missionary’s 
Wife among the Wild Tribes of South 
Bengal,’ 1871. 2. ‘In Southern India,’ 
1885. 3. ‘ Sixty Years Ago,’ 1905. 

[Scotsman, 10 Nov. 1904 ; Mitchell’s writings ; 
private information.] W. F. G. 

MOBERLY, ROBERT CAMPBELL 
(1846-1903), theologian, born at Win- 
chester on 20 July 1845, was tliird son of 
George Moberly [q. v.], headmaster of Win- 
chester and afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
His mother Mary Ann was daughter of 
Thomas Crokat, a Scottish merchant at 
Leghorn. The family of seven sons and 
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C‘ight daii;j liters Avas brought up in closi 
personal fi iendsliip witli their near neigli- 
hours at Winchester, Rev. John Koblo and 
Miss (Jharlode M. Yoiige. (Miss 0. A. K. 
Mobkuly, DuU'v Domum : Gexirge Moberly, 
hifi Fanri/tf and Frieiui% 1011 .) 

After tw'o yt'ars at a preparatory school 
at 'Ihvyford n(*ar Winchester, Moberly be- 
eanio a conuiioner of Winchester in 1856, 
and obtained a scliolarship there in 1857. 
'Thence lio passed in 1868 to New College, 
Oxford, with a Winchester scliolarship. 
In Easter term 1865 he obtained first-class 
honours in classical moderations, but in 
the final classical schools, in 1867, ho was 
placed in tho second class. He Avas awarded 
the Newdigato prize in Juno 1867 for a 
poem on Mario Antoinette. He graduated 
B.A. in 1867, proceeding M.A. in 1870, and 
D.I). in 1892. Ho was ordtbined deacon 
in 1869 and priest in 1870. In December 
1867 he was elected senior student of Christ 
Church, and held his studentship till his 
marriage in 1880. Ho was engaged in lec- 
turing and teaching in classical subjects at 
the college, 1868-75. From 1871 to 1885, 
ho was domestic chaplain to liis father, tho 
bishop of Salisbury. 

in January 1876 he accom))aniod his 
friend Reginald Stephen Coplcston (Dvke 
Domum, p. 254) to Colombo, where Coplc- 
ston had been appointed bishop. Tho 
visit; lasted six months, and on his return 
to Oxford Moberly published a pamphlet, 

‘ An Account of the Quc'stion between the 
Bishop and the C,M.8, in tho Diocese 
of Colombo.’ In 1876 ho became princiiial 
of St. Stephen’s House, Oxford, then 
founded for tho training of .Anglican ch^rgy 
for foreign inission work. In 1878, at 
his father’s urgent request, ho undertook 
the principalsliip of tho Diocesan Theo- 
logical College at Salisbury. In 1880, on 
tlu' nomination of tho dean and chapter 
of Christ Church, he became vicar of Croat 
Budworth, Cheshire. As a parish clergy- 
man, he jHoved himself an earnest and 
fair-minded champion of Anglican opinions, 
on such questions as tho jurisdiction of 
church courts, the laws as to marriage, 
and the educational problem. He had an 
exceptional clearness of perception of the 
principles that lay behind practical quest ions. 
In 1884 his diocesan, William Stubbs [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], bishop of Chester, brought him 
out of tliis ix^tiroment to act as his examin- 
ing chaplain, and to address clerical meet- 
ings in the diocese. Stubbs’s successor, 
Francis John Jayne, retained Moberly as ex- 
amining chaplain (1889-92) ; and nominated 
him honorary canon of Chester in 1890. 

VI II.. Lxviii. — sue. II. 


Moberly established a reputation as an 
exponent of philosophical theology by tlu' 
])apor, (‘iilitled ^ The Incarnation as tho 
Basis of Dogma,’ \\hich lu? contributed to 
* Lux Mundi’ in 1889, and his position was 
strengtluined by his j)a])er, ‘ Ik'lief in a 
I^crsonal Cod,’ rc;ul before tho (Church 
Congress at JR-liyl in 1891. Jn 1892 In^ 
w«as appointed regius jirofessor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford, and canon of Christ 
Church. His jirofessorial lecture's were 
thoughtful, and ho j)reached with ability 
ih the university pulpit and in tho 
cathedral. In 1900 ho became proctor for 
tho dean and cha]iter of Christ Church in 
tho Lower House of Convocation, and 
showed brilliant powers of advocacy. From 
1893 he was examining chaplain to William 
iStubbs, bishop of Oxford, and he w'as 
honorary chaplain to Queen Victoria, 
1898-1901, and chaplain in ordinary 
to Edward VII, 1901. Moberly died on 
8 Juno 1903, and was buried in tlu^ 
buriaf-place at tho east ^nd of Christ 
Church Cathedral. In 1880 ho married 
Alice Sidney, second daughter of Walter 
Kerr Hamilton [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury. 
His son, Walter llamilton Moberly, is now 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Moberly judged his true sphere of activity 
to bo that of a writer. His chief work 
w'as * Atonement and Personality* (1901), a 
treatise dealing with tho highest problems 
of dogmatic theology in an unusually sys- 
tt'inatic and original manner. Prof. Wil- 
liam Sanday, reviewing it in the ‘ ExjK>.si- 
lor,’ said that, to find it.s equal in import- 
ance, one must go back to Butler and 
Hooker. Other works arc': 1. ‘Is tho 
lnde|x*ndenco of Church Courts really 
impossible ? ’ 1886 ; rcpublishc'd 1899. 2. 

‘ Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty,' 1889 (tlin^c de- 
votional addresses) ; repuhliHh(‘(I posthum- 
ously, 1903. 3. ‘Considerations upon Dis- 

c*stal)jishm(‘nt and Disendowment,’ 1894. 

4. ‘ Reason and Religion : Some As/)ecl.s of 
their Mutual InUTdc'pendc'nct*,’ 1896. 5. 

‘Ministerial Prie.sthood, with an Appn- 
dix upon Romanist Criticism of Anglican 
Orders,’ 1897 ; republished 1899. 6. ‘ Doc- 
trinal Standards ’ : No. 1 of ‘ Puse.y House 
Occasional Pajicrs,* 1898. 7. ‘Christ our 
Life : Sermons chiefly prcacla^d in Oxford,’ 
1902. 8. ‘ Undenominalionalism qs a 

Principle of Primary Education,’ 1902. 

9. Published after liis death, ‘ Problems 
and Principles’ (a si'leetion of his pajKTs 
and pamphlets on theological suhj('cts and 
church problems), 1904. 

[Foster, Alumni Oxon. ; Crockford, Olcrioal 
Diiticlory ; I’lic? Times, 9 June 1903 ; Oxforil 
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pT) 817 8*22. Appivcialionrt by Dr. William 
Saliday in tlic .luunial o{ Thnological .SUuli''R. 
JliO.S, I). 409, ami by I>r. Ifi'iivy Snott liolland 
ill i\ rs()mil Stiulicis, 1005, ]>. 272. A. (■. 

r M OC ATT A, ni KDERIC DAVIl) ( 1 828- 
1005), Jewish philantljrupist, born in lx)n- 
(lon on 16 Jai). 1828, Wixs elder son in a 
iaiuily o! two sons and two daughters 
ul Abrabain Mocatta (1707- 1880). iiis 
lather \v;is an active member of the move- 
ment in England in 1840 for reform ^f 
Jewish worship and practice. His mother 
u'jm Miriam, daughter of Israel Brandon. 
The Mocatta family, originally named 
ljumbrozo, was driven j^m Spain in 1492, 
when one branch migrated to Italy and the 
other, after a settlement in Holland, moved 
to England about 1670. Frederick David 
represented the seventh generation of the 
English settlers. In 1790 Abraham Lum- 
brozo de Maitos, his great-grandfatlicr, 
who founded the firm of Mocatta & 
Goldsmid, bullion brokers to the Bank of 
England, was permitted by George III 
to eliungo the family name to Mocatta, 
after a maternal ancestor. .Rachel, a 
daughter of this Abraham, was mother of 
Sir Mose.s Montofiord*[q. v.]. 

Educated at homo by private tutors, 
among them Albert Lowy [q. v. Suppl. II], 
ho vas taught Hebrew and Latin by bis 
father, and came to speak five or six 
languages. About 1843 ho entered his 
father’s business, from which he retired in 
1874. His cliiet recreations through life 
W'erc the study of history and antiquitk^s, 
and foreign travel which extcmdtKl over 
Europ<s Asia Minor, Palestine and Egyjjt. 

Enjoying a large income, Mocatta was 
best known as a broad-minded philan- 
thropist. Among the first questions that 
engaged liia attention were the bctt<?r 
licusing of the working classes and the 
administration of charity in such a way as 
not to demoralise the poor. Ho was an 
active promoter and vice-president from its 
formation in 1869 of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and was chairman from 1961 
of the Charity Voting Reform Association, 
with who.se ellurts to abolish electioneering 
in charity administration he was in fullest 
sympathy. He wtis sppcially intei\*^tcd in 
hospital and nursing w^ork, and he liberally 
supiM>rlod almost every hospital in London. 

To Jewish charities he devoted the 
greater part of his wealth and leisure. He 
was iictivo in organising the Board of 
Guardians of the Jewish Pobr (founded in 
1859), and was chairman of a Jewish work- 
house started in 1871, and rcorgaiiiset] 


in 1897 as tJio Homo for Aged Jews, with 
liimself as president ; he also lielpc^d 
to form the" Jew’s’ Deaf and Dumb Homo 
in 1865. The situation of tho Jews in 
eastern Europe engaged his constant atten- 
tion. He was vice-president of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, was member of the 
Alliance Israelite in Paris, and member of tho 
Roumanian committee whicli was foundt'd 
in London in 1872 to watcJi over tlio affairs 
of the Roumanian Jow.s. Jn 1882 he took 
active part in administering tho Mansion 
House Committee Fund for assisting Jews 
to leave Russia. 

Mocatta did all ho could to promote 
education, especially that of the Jewish 
poor, and he encouraged Jewish litera- 
ture and research. In whole or part ho 
defrayed the expenses of many important 
publications,* including Zunz*s two books, 
‘Zur Geschichto und Literatur’ (Berlin, 
1850) and ‘ Literaturgeschiehte der Syna- 
gogalcn Poesio * (Berlin, 1855), Berliner’s 
‘ Juden in Rom * (hVankfort, 1893), and the 
I English translation of Graetz’s ‘ History 
of tho Jews ’ (London and Philadelphia, 
1891). In 1887 ho was president of tho 
Anglo- Jewish Historical Exhibition at tho 
Albert Hall, which led to the establishment 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England. 
He was president of tho society in 1900, 
Ho bequeathed to public uses his valuable 
collection of books, principally on Jow’ish 
history ; it now forms the Mocatta Library 
at University College, Gower Street, the 
room being the headquarters of the Jewish 
Historical Society. He wiia eiccicd F.S.A. 
in 1889. Ho was chairman of the council 
of founders of the West London Synagogue 
(1896-1904). On 16 Jan. 1898, his seven- 
tieth bii'thday, ho was presented with a 
book containing signatures of the Empress 
Frederick and of 8000 other re]>resentativos 
of 250 public bodies to wliicli Mocatta had 
given his support ; the book now belongs 
to his nephew, Mr. B. Elkin Mocatta. 

Mocatta died in London on 16 Jan. 1905, 
and was buried at the Ball’s Pond cemetery 
of the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews. There is a drinking foiintuin to liis 
memory outside Si. Botolph’s Church, 
Aldgate. An enlarged photograph is in 
the committee room of the West London 
Synage^gue. 

Mocatta published ‘ The Jews and the In- 
quisition * (1877), which has been translatc*d 
into German, Italian, and Hebrew^ and 
‘ TJio Jews at the I'l’cscnt Time in their 
Various Habitations,* a lecture (1888). 

He married in 1856 Mary Ada, second 
daughter of Frederick David Goklsmid, 
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M.I\ for^IIoiiiton, and sister of Sir Julian 
Golcisniid ; lie 'had no issue. 

[F. D. a inonioir, loot arcs, and 

extracts from lelfcrs, 1912; .Fewish Chron. 
20 Jail. lOO."), 17 Fub. (will) ; Charity Orj^ani- 
sation Kcv., Feb. 1905; private information.] 

M. E. 

MOENS, WILLTAIvr JOHN CHAHLES 
(1833-1901), Huguenot antiipiary, born at 
Upper Clapton on 12 Aug. 1833, was second 
son of Jacob Bcmelot Moens, a Dutch m(‘r- 
ehant who, boni in Itotterdain on 18 Jan. 
1796, settled in youth in London, and 
died at Tunbridge Wells on 19 July 1856. 
II is mother was Susan Baker, daughter 
of William Wright of the City of London, 
solicitor. The family, of old standing in 
Flanders, derived its name from Mons in 
Hainault. A great uncle, Adrian Moons 
(1757-1829). became a naturalised British 
subject in 1809, and was from 1800 consul 
for the Netherlands in Bristol, where he 
died 18 May 1829. 

Moens, who was privately educated, began 
his career on the vStoek Exchange, but 
soon retired to a house which he had bougiit 
at B<Jdre in Hampshire, devoting him- 
self to yachting, and later to antiquarian 
researches. In January 1865 ho pro- 
ceeded with his wife to Sicily and Naples, 
and on 15 May, while returning from 
l'a?stum with a party, including, besides 
his wife, the Rev. Jolin Cnigor Murray 
Aynsley and Mrs. Aynslcy, the two men 
were suddenly captured by a band of about 
thirty brigands near Battipaglia. Moens, 
a pioneer of amateur photography, had been 
photogi apliiiig the temples. The two ladies 
took refuge in tlio village, and Aynsley 
was released next morning to negotiate 
a ransom lixed at 8000/. Moens remained 
in the brigands’ custody for four months, 
being dragged over the mountains, iusu9i- 
cientJy clad and often starving. Italian 
soldiem hotly pursued the band, without 
capluring them, and Moens, being very tall, 
was often a mark for the soldiers’ bullets. 
Strenuous efforts for his release were mode 
by his friends. On 26 Aug. the brigands gave 
him up after receiving from him the sum of 
6100/. In January 1866 Moens published 
a lively account of the episode in ‘ English 
Travtillers and Italian Brigfinds.’ A new 
edition w'as called for in May, and the book 
was translated into several languages. The 
proceeds of sale Moens devoted to building 
a school near his residence at Boldre, Hamp- 
shire. In 1867 ho bought the estate of Tweed 
in the same county. In 1869 ho sailed liis 
steam yacht Cicada from Lyniington up 
the Rhine to Strassburg, and by French 
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caimls to Paris and Havre. .A. similar trip 
follo\vcd ill 1875, and next year ho published 
‘ Through Franco and Belgium by River 
and Canal in (he Steam Vaelit Ylenc.’ 
Moons deeply interested himself in the Now 
Forest. He made a special study of 
forest law, and fought several battles for 
the commoners’ rights. By his Bnp]>ort of 
the New Forest Pony Association lie did 
much to improve the brt*e<J. Ho was a 
member of the liampshii-e county council 
^om its formation. He publisiied pam- 
phlets on the working of the Allotment Acts 
in 1890 and I'arish Councils Act in 1894. 

Moens closely studied genealogy, ospcN 
cially that of Flemish families settled in 
England. In 1884 he edited *Tho Baptis- 
mal, Marriage, and Burial Registers of the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars.* In 1885 
ho was one of twelve persons who founded 
the Huguenot Society of Tjondon. He 
read the first paper on 13 May, on ‘The 
Sources of Huguenot History,’ and edited 
the earliest })ublications. Ho was elected 
a vico-presithmt in 1888, and was presi- 
dent from 1899 to 1902. His work for the 
society was untiring and of great value, 
Elect^ F.S.A. in 1880, ho wall appointed 
a local secretary, and was a member of the 
Hampshire Fiel^ Club and Arcliaoological 
Society. 

He died suddenly at Tweed on 6 Jan. 
1904, and was buried at Jioldro church. 
Ho married on 3 Aug. 1863 Anno, sixtii 
daughter of Thomas Warltcrs, of llVjath- 
ficld Park, Addington, but loft no is.sue. 
By his will he divided his library between 
the Hampshire county council and the 
French Hospital, Victoria Park, London. 

Besides t\\e. works eited, Moens edited: 
1. ‘ Tlic Walloons and their Church at 
Norwich : their Histoi y and Itcgistcrs, 
1565-1832,* Lyniington, 1887-8, with an 
historical introduction (whicJi was re- 
printed separately witii a new preface, 
1888 ; 160 copies). 2. ‘ Chronic Hist, der 
Nederland, Oorlogen, Troulilen,* &c., 1888, 
an account of an anonymous work by Philip 
do St. Aldegonde, printed at Norwich 
in 1579 by Antony do Solenme, a 
Brabant who came there in 1567 (re- 
printed from Archa’^logia, li. 205). 3. 

‘ Hampsliiro Allegations for Marriage 
Licences granted by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1689 to 1837 * (Harieian * Soc. 
Publications, vol. 34), 1893. 4. ‘Registers 
of the French Church, Threadneedlo St.* 
(Huguenot Soc.), 1896. 5. ‘Register of 

Baptisms in tlie Dutcli Church at Col- 
chester from 1645 to 1728 * (Huguenot 
Soc.), 1905. 
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TlJiirki-'H l.imdc<l (;.'ntry; A(h<'iii<>uni. 
1<> 1001; lJ\i"ucn()t Sou. vol. vii. 

Jl)()l-4,p. ‘12 1 ( wit ii portrait) ; Mouns’s 

MOIR, FR,ANK LFWIS (1853-1901), 
sonir coniposiT, was l)orii at Market Har- 
I .orougli on 22 Aj>ril 1 852. Early in life he 
slunvod iiiusioal and oilier iwiislio talents, 
and while still a hoy comjioswl a song. 
After acting as Inner in London and 
Nnttiiigluim, he became an art student at 
South ".Kensington. Thougli ho had no 
musical training, he won a soliolarship at the 
National Training School for Music, where 
he studied under i’rout, Slainor, and liridgo ; 
and while there Boosi'.y & (uigaged him i 
t(t compose ballads lor four years. Ho ; 
»o/i the Afatlrigal Soeiety’s prize in 1881. j 
Possessing a good bai’itonc voice, lie gave 
recitals and tauglit singing at a studio | 
in Oxford Strt‘(‘t, London. He composed • 
sentimental drawing-room ballads with 
cxtroowlinary f.acility ; many * liiwl very 
groat popularity, cs^jecially ‘ Only once 
more’ (1883) and ‘ Down tlie Vale’ (1885). 
He wrote both music and words in many 
cases, including a comic opera, * Tho Royal 
Watchman.’ lie tried a higher stylo in a 
harvest cantata, a communion service in 
D, and some elaborate songs, which met 
with little success. Ho publisluxl a woik 
on ‘ Natural Voice Production ’ (1889), and 
contributed organ solos, of little value, 
t-o tho collections ‘ Ablx^y Voluntaries,’ 

‘ Chancel Kchoes,’ ‘ Cathedral Voluntaries,’ 
and ‘ Stark’s Select Sciries.’ 

Tho music-pirates, who surreptitiously 
printed popular songs and sold them in the 
streets at a penny, ruined Moir. Publishers 
refused his compositions ; he fell into dc- 
siK)iidciicy and penury, and after a painful 
illness died at Deal on 14 July 1904. He 
hafl married Eleanor Earnol, a vocalist from 
llLriuingham, and left three children. 

[Coodworth’s Musicians of All Times ; 
Musical Herald and Musical Times, August 
1004 (obit.) ; Moir’s works in Brit. Mu.seuin.] 

11. D. 

MOLLOY, CERALD (1834-1900), rector 
of the (yatholic University of Dublin, born 
at Mount Tallant, near Dublin, on 10 Sept. 
1834, \va.s second son of Thomas Molloy by 
his wife Catharine, daughter of Patrick 
Whelan. He received his early education 
at Castlokiiock College, and thence passed 
to Maynooth College, tho theological 
semiiiiiry of the Irish catholic priesthood. 
Tho capacity for sustained work which dis- 
tinguished him through life carried him 
with such success through his' college 
course that at its close in 1857, when only 
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twcnty-lhrcc years old, be was a])poinlod 
professor of theology at .Maynooth. But 
liis bent was not for theology. With his 
professorial iluties ho combined a study 
of the natural sciences, tor which lie luwl 
special ajditiidcs. In 1870 he ])ublis]ied, 
under tho title ‘ Geology and Revelation,’ 
a work which testiliod lo liis scientific 
gifts as well as to his acciuiremcnts as a 
theologian. In 1874 he resigned his chair 
in Maynooth (where he reeeivwl the degriM* 
of D.ll.) for the ])rofessorship of Jiatural 
philo.soj)Iiy in the Catholic University, 
Dublin. 

In 1878 he was appointed oiu^ of tiic 
two assistant commissioners for regulating 
iiitermt'cliate education in Ireland acconl- 
ing to the now Act of Parliament passed 
in that year. But after a few months 
retired, and resumed liis professorship 
at the Catholic University. (3f this insti- 
tution he became rector in 1883, but the 
litio was then little more than honorary. 
Tlie Royal University of Ireland had been 
established in 1879, and on its foundation the 
buildings of the Catholic University became 
merely a college in which tho Dublin fellows 
of the now university lectured, and students 
were prepared for its degrees. Molloy was 
among tho first scjiators of the Royal 
University, and was made D.Se. ; in 1882 
ho resigned tho ])osition of senator for a 
fellowship in tho dejiartmcnt of physical 
science, which he held till 1887. In 1885 
tho government named a commission to 
inquire into educational endowments in 
Ireland and to formulate improved 
schemes for their application. Of two 
paid commissioners Molloy was one. This 
ai»pointmont he licld till the commission 
concluded its work in 1894. In 1890 he 
was rcaptxiinted a senator of the Royal 
University, and in 1903 became its vice- 
chancellor. As vice-chancellor ho repre- 
sented the Royal University at Abcnlecn 
when in 1906 tlic university there celebrated 
the four hundred til anniversary of its 
foundation. During the festivities ho died 
suddenly of heart failure on 1 Oct. 1906. 
ITo was buried in Glasneviii cemetery, 
Dublin. A man of broad .symp.athics ami 
gonial manners, he was a favourite with 
every rank and section of Irish society. 

Molloy’ s gifts did not lie in the direc- 
tion of original research, but ho had a 
singular power of lucid exposition, and a 
faculty to translate scientific knowledge 
into language comproheiisiblo to tho lay 
mind. liis lectures in his own clj^ss- 
rooin, in tho theatre of tluj Royal Dublin 
Society, and elsewhere, always attracted 
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Iarg(3 auflioiices. His inoro notable woi-Jv.- 
are, b(‘si(h>. ‘ (Jeology and Hevelation ’ 
(1870), ‘Outlines of a Oouim^ of Natural 
l’hiloso])liv’ (ISSO), ‘ (OcaniiiL^s in Seience ’ 
(J8S8), aiifl ‘ The Irish Uiflicuhy- Shall and 
Will ’ (1S07). 

[FnaMiuiii'.. .Touriial, and Irish I’imes, 2 0i t. 
IJMM); Irish hkdesiastiial Record, Ni>v. 0)01).] 

T. A. K 

MOLLO^^ JAMES LYNAiM (18:i7- 
1909), coinposor, btun at Cornalaur, kiii^'’s 
Co., Ireland, on 19 Auj;. 1837, was eldest 
son of Dr. Kedo J. Molloy by his wife 
Maiia 'rir.rosa. His brother, llernard 
Charles Molloy, born in 1842, was national- 
ist M.P. for Kind’s (k). 1880 o, and for 
Jlirr di\ision 1885 1900. James Avas edu- 
cated at Si. Edmund’s ()olle^^('. Ware, 
and at the catholic iiniveT’sity, Dublin, 
when? he non a junior classical scholar- 
ship in 1855, under the rectorship of 
Ctirdinal N(?wman, and graduated in arts 
in 1858. Among his el-i^s hdloAvs wc^io the 
Homan catholic archbishop of Dublin 
(Dr. Walsh), and Hugh Hyacinth O’llorko 
the MacDermot |q. v. Suppl. JI], Ho 
showed much musical ability during his 
oolli?go course, and his singing of the 
services during Holy Week in 1857 and 
1858 attracted attention. The degree of 
M.A, from tlie catholic university not 
l)(?ing legally iccognised, ho continued his 
studies at London IJniv(<rsity, Paris, and 
Bonn, and was called to the English bar 
from the Middle Tcjiiiple on 0 Juno 18G3. 
He joined the south-eastern circuit and 
became a member of Brighton sessions, 
hut did not practise?. Eor a time lie acted 
as seci-etajy to Sir John Holker [ep v.j, 
attorney-general, and resided for many 
years in London. In 1889 he was made 
private ehamberlaiii to Poj^c Leo XIII. 

As early as 1805 Molloy issued a niim- 
lx?r of songs, some of them with words 
by himself, but ho became more ambitious 
and ventured on an operetta, ‘ The Students’ 
Frolic,’ to it libretto by Arthur Skctchley j 
[sec Kose, Georcie, 1817-1882]. Though ! 
the piece was not very successful, yet the . 
melody of one of the songs, ‘ Beer, beer, ' 
beautiful beer,’ Avas subsequently utilised i 
and became extremely popular as ‘ The 
Vagabond,’ words by Charles liamb Kennedy 
[q. V.]. In 1873 ho brought out an edition j 
of Irish tunes entitled ‘ Songs of Ireland,’ 
of which an enlarged edition app(?ared in 
1882. Betwt?en 1805 and 1900 Molloy 
was responsible for nearly one hundred 
songs, mhny of which had a Avido vogue, 
e.g. ‘ Songs from Hans Andersen,’ ‘ Darby 
arid Joar.,’ ‘ The Kerry Dance,* ‘ Love’s 
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Old Swc(?t Song,’ ‘ Tliiuly O’^ynn,' ‘The 
Clang of the AV^ooden Shoon,* and ‘ By tin? 

, River.’ A keen sixutsiuan and in early 
lile an athlete, he sliowc'd liis A'ersatility 
in a charmingly Avritteii prose Avork, ‘Our 
Autumn Holiday on French Rivers’ (1874; 
2nd edit. 1879), illiistraUtl bv Linlcy Sam- 
bourne fq. v. Siij)pl. ll|. This hocik <le- 
scribes a voyage up the S(‘inc and doAvn 
the Ijoire in a foiir-oanM outrigger, and 
siiggeslwl to Rolieri Louis StcA'cnson the 
similar expedition dcscrihe^l in ‘ An 
Inland Voyage’ (1878) (Balfour’s Life oj 
19lt), j>. 143). M()llf)y also fur- 
nished miisicrforcuieof Sir Francis Riirnand's 
early comic optaas, ‘ My Aunt’s Si'cret.’ 

Ih? S])ciit the remainder of his life at 
Woolleys, llamhh'deii, Henley-on-Thames. 
Ho died then* on 4 Feb. 1909. In 1874 
Molloy niarri(‘d Flon'iice Emma, youngest 
daughter of ll(‘nrv IkiskerAulk? (jf Cruwsley 
Park. Hcftley-on-Thames. Ho left issin? 
tAvo sons and one daughter. 

[Brown and Stratton’s Brit. Musical Bio. 
1897 ; O’Donoghue’s J^oets of In?land, 1892-3 ; 
J. A. O’Shea, Roundabout Recollections, 
1892, ii. yS-KK) ; Flood’s Hist, of Irish Music, 
1905 ; private iiiforination.J W. H. G. F. 

MOLLOY, JOSEPH FITZGERALD 
(1858-1908), miscellaneous writer| born in 
New Ross, CO. Wexford, on 19 March 1858, 
was son of Pierce Molloy and his wife 
Catherine Byrne, and received his early 
education at St. Kieran’s College, Kilkenny. 
Originally intendinl for the ministry of t]\e 
Roman catholic chureli, ho devoh'd himw lf 
to literature and music, and acted for a 
tiim? as organist of tln^ August iniari friary 
church, N(!W Ross. When tve(‘nty years 
old ho deeid(?d on a Jiteiary earc*ei*, and, 
armed Avith letters of introduction to Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, he went to London 
in the wintijr of 1878. lioth .Mr. anfl Mrs. 
Hall proved staunch friends, and he was 
at once employed on th(? ‘ Ait Journal,* 
which Hall edited. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy [q. V. Suppl. 1 1 1, Avho had been 
IM.P. for New Ross in 1853, also proved a * 
friend, and engaged Jn'm tia his private 
secn^tary, .subsequ(?ntly obtaining for him 
a clerkship in the liindon office of tho 
agent-gmicral for New Zealand. 

Molloy was a fertile writer, and Avon 
I popularity as a biographical and histerieal 
! com))iU‘r. His first work was ‘ Songs of 
, Passion and Pain ’ (under tho pseudonym 
of ‘ Ernest Wilding ’) (1881 ). There folloAved 
‘ Court Life below Stairs, or London under 
tho First Georges ’ (2 vols. 1882), which 
Avas well received and reached a second 
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edition in 1885. A sequel, ax^ndon under 
the Last Georges ’ (2 vols.), appeared in 
1883. ‘ Life and Adventures of Peg Wof- 
fington’ (2 vols. 1884) ; ‘ Royalty Restored, 
or London under Charles II’ (2 vols. 
1885) ; ‘ Famous Plays * (1886), and 

‘The Life and Adventures^ of Edmund 
Kean’ (2 vols. 1888), were works of like 
calibre, llis ‘ Romance of the Irish Stage ’ 
(2 vols. 1897) had a very large sale. MoUoy 
also published serially many novels in 
loading I^indon and Liverpool papers, as 
well as in ‘ ^remplo Bar,’ * English Illus- 
trated Magazine,’ ‘ Grajihio,’ and ‘ Illus- 
trated London Ne^^'a.’ Among liia sepa- 
raUdy published novels were: ‘Merely 
Players’ (3 vols. 1881) ; ‘ It is no Wonder ’ 
(2 Vols. 1881); ‘What hast thou done?’ 
(1883); ‘That Villain Romeo’ (1886); ‘A 
Modern Magician ’ (3 vols. 1887) ; ‘ An 
Excellent Knave ’ ( 1 893) ; ‘ 1 lis Wilts's Soul ’ 
(1893; 2nd edit, with the tit Sweet is 
Reveng(5,’ 1895), and ‘A .Fustified Sinner’ 
(1897). 

Molloy travelled much on the continent 
of Europe in search of ho^ilth, which was 
never robust, journeying thiough Franco, 
Sj)ain, Belgium, Italy, and Algiers. Despite 
failing strength he was engaged shortly 
before his death on * Victoria Regina,* 
publishedt posthumously in two volumes. 
Ho died unmarried at liis resklonce, 20 Kor- 
laud Square, dotting Hill, W., on 19 March 
1908, and was burii*d at St. Mary’s ceme- 
tery, Kensal 'Green. 

Besides the works in on tinned above, 
Molloy wrote : 1. ‘ The Fait lis of the Peoples,’ 
2 vols. 1 892. 2. ‘ The Most Gorgeous Lady 
Blossingtoii,* 2 vols. 1896. 3. ‘ Historical ami 
Biographical Studies,’ 1897. 4. ‘ThcQuciMi's 
(Comrade : the Life and 1’imes of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough,’ 2 vols. 1901. 5. 
‘ The Sailor King : William IV, his Court and 
his Subjects,’ 2 vols. 1903. 6. ‘ Romance of 
Royalty,’ 2 vols." 1004. 7. ‘ The Russian 

Ctiiirt in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1905. 8. 
‘ Sir Joshua and his Circle,’ 2 vols. 1906. 
Molloy also edited, with introduction and 
'notes, the ‘ Memoirs of Mary Robinson ’ in 
1895. 

[Private information from his sisU'.r, Miss 
K. Molloy ; Freeman’s Journal and Irish 
Times, 20 March 1908; personal knowledge.) 

W. H. G. F. 

MOLYNEUX. [See Mobe-Molyneux, 
Sir Robert Henry, G.C.B. (1838-1904), 
admiral.] 

» MONCREIFF, HENRY JAMES, second 
Baron Moncreiff or Tullibole (1840- 
1909), Soottish judge, bom at Edinburgh 


on 24 April 1840, oldest son James Mon- 
creiff, First Baron Moncreiff [q. v.], by his 
wife Isabella, daughter of Robert Boll, 
procurator of the Church of Scotland. 
After education at Edinburgh Academy 
and at Harrow School, ho went in 1867 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. and LL.B. in 1861 (with a 
first class in the law tripos). Having 
attended law lectures at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and becoming a member of the 
Speculative Society, ho passed on 14 July 
1803 to the Scottish bar, where he acquired 
a fair practice. A whig in politics accord- 
ing to the t/adition of his family, he was 
appointed odvocatc-doputo in 1805 by his 
f; tlicr, who was then lord advocate, but 
lo; t that office when the Russell ministry 
went out in June 1866. He was rc-ap- 
pointed under Gladstone’s admi lustrations 
of 1868 and 1880. In 1881 he became 
slioriff of Renfrew and Buie. On (ilad- 
stono’s adoption of his homo rule ])oliey 
Moncreiff joincxl I ho liberal imionisls. In 
1888 he Was raised to the Ixmcli, with tJio 
title of Ijord Wellwood. In 1895, on the 
death of his fatluT, ho succecdocl to the 
pcjerago, and in 1901 was appoint cd lord- 
iicuttihant of Kincardineshin;. H(^ resigned 
his judgi^sliip owing to failing health in 
1905, died at Bournemouth on 3 March 
BK)9, and was Imried in the Grange 
cemetery at Edinburgh. 

Moncrciff, who was a versatile writer, 
with a keen sense of humour, contributed 
many articles and short stories to ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Cornliill Magazine,’ 
the ‘ World,’ ‘ Fraser’s ^lagazinc,’ the ‘ bad- 
minton Magazine,’ and other periodicals, 
and wrote ‘ General Ik^marks on the Game 
of Golf ’ for the volume on golf in the 
‘Badminton Library.’ A collection of his 
articles and stories was printed for private 
circulation in 1898 and 1907. Ho was 
also autlu)r of a useful treatise on ‘ Review 
in Criminal Cases’ (1877). 

Moncreiff married (1) in 1866 Susan 
(d. 1869), daughter of Sir William Dick 
Cunyngham of Prestonfield, Midlothian; 
(2) in 1873 Milliccnt ((/. 1881), daughter 
of Colonel Fryer of Moulton Paddocks, 
Newmarket. He had no family, and was 
succeeded in the peerage by his brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. Robert Chichester Moncrciff 
(6. 1843). A portrait was painted by Fiddes 
Watt shortly before Moncrciff’s death. 

[Scotsman, 4 March 1909 ; Harrow 
School Register; Roll of the Fyjulty of 
Advocates ; History of the Speculative 
Society, p. 151 ; pci^sonal knowledge.] 

G. \\\ T. O. 
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MONCRIEFP, Sir ALEXANDER 
(1829-190()), colonel and engineer, born Jit 
27 George Square, Edinburgh, on 17 Ai^ril 
1829, was eldest son of Captain Matthew 
Moncrieff, of the Madras army, by Isabella, 
daughter of Alexander Campbell. His 
father was a descendant of Alexander Mon- 
cricff [q. V.]. Ho retained the ‘ superiority ’ 
and designation of Culfargie, but the estate 
had passed to Lord Wemyas, and ho lived 
at Barnhill near Perth. 

Moncrieff was educat(»d at Edinburgh 
and Abeixiccn universities, and spent some ; 
time in a civil engineer's office, but did ! 
not settle do^vn to a profession. He was | 
commissioned as lieutenant in the Forfar- | 
shire artillery (militia) on 16 April 1855, : 
and obtaincnl leave to go to the Crimea 
during the siege of Kovastopol. He w\a.s 
promoted caj)tain on 16 Sept. 1857, was ' 
transferred to the city of Edinburgh I 
artillery (militia) on 9 Nov. 186.‘1, became ' 
major on 26 Marcli 1872, and was mtwlc ; 
colonel of the .‘Ird brigade, .Scottish division, : 
U.A., on 20 Fob. 1878. , | 

As he w^atched the bombardment of ' 
6 June 1855, and the sih'neing of the i 
B.i'^sian guns in the IMamelon by shots j 
through the (‘uibrasures, liis mind turiuid j 
to the probl<*m of raising and hnvering 
guns, so that they might fire over the. > 
parapet and then descend under cover ft)r ‘ 
ioiwiing. lie conceived the idea of mount- ' 
ing guns on curved elevators, which would 
allow them to recoil backwards and downi- 
wards, the energy of recoil being us<'d to 
raise a counlerweight wJiicli w’ould bring 
the gun up again to the firing position, 
'fliis method hod the furtlier advantage, 
that it lessoned the strain on the platfonu 
by interposing a moving fuleruin between 
it and the gun. He carried out ox|KTi- 
ments at liis own expense for several years, 
and a 7-ton gun mount exl on his system 
w as tried at 8hoeburyness and favourably 
reported on in 1868. 

Fiom 1 867 to 1875 MimcrielT was attmffied 
to the royal arsenal, to w'ork out the i 
details of his disappearing carriage, adapt 
it to heavier ar® lighter guns, and devise 
means of laying and sighting guns so 
mounted. He received 10,000/. for liis 
invention and for any improvements on it. 
In 1869 he submitted designs for a hydro- 
jmeumatic carriage, in which air was com- 
pressed by the recoil of the gun and formed 
a spring to raise it again. Tliis was in- 
tended for naval use in the first instance, but 
it was adapted to siege and fortress gun.s, and ’ 
eventually supersede^ the counter w’cight ' 
system. It met with opposition at first, \ 


being thought loo complicated ; and Mon- 
crieff complained bitterly of the ol)stack\s 
placed in his way. He htwl controversy 
also with officers of the n)yal engineers, 
w*lio held that ho claimed too much for his 
system, and waa not entitled to dictate 
how and where it should bo used. There 
w'as substantial agreement, however, as 
to the great merit of his inventions. 
He published in 1873 a pamphlet on the 
Moncrieff system, which lie explained^ or 
defended in h'cturcs at the Royal In- 
stitution (7 May 1869) and the United 
Service Institution {Journal^ vols. x. xi. 
xiv. xvii. xix. xxviii.), in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Royal Artillery Institution * for 1868, 
and the R.IO. professional papers of 1870. 
He was a member of thc^ Institution of Civil 
Engineers, AViis (jeeted I'.R.S. in 1871, was 
made (III in 1880, and K.C.B. in ISfM). 

A man of many interests, gi'nial and 
sociable, ho went to .South Africa and 
Camula in search of sporl, and exhibited 
at the .Scottish Aciwlemy as an amateur 
artist. He wjis captain of the Wimblciloii 
Golf Club in 1891. In later life lie was 
a director of two banks, acquired wealth, 
and bought the (istate of Bandirran in 
Perthshire. He claimed to ho hca<l of 
hi^ family as the heir male of William 
Moncrieff, who dicil in 1570 ; but this claim 
afTcct.ed the title to the baronetcy created 
i in 1()26, anti was opposed by T^iord Mtm- 
1 ereiff of Tullibolo, ilio holder of the 
j baronettjy. The. case camt'. into ctniri in 
Junt^ 191)5, ;md tli(‘. oviilenco pr»>dueed led 
to the. withdrawal of his petition. Ifo 
di(‘d at Bandirran on 3 Aug. 1906, and 
w'as buried at Abernothy, Perthshire. In 
1875 he h;id married Harriot Mary, f)nly 
daughter of James Rimington Wilson of 
Broomhead Hall. Yorkshire. They hfid 
five sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, Malcolm Matthew (in the carabiniers), 
and a younger son, Alaric Rimington (in the 
j Scots Greys), servtjtl throughout the .South 
j African AAar, Iht^ former being severely 
wounded. 

I The Tinie.s, 6 Aug. 1906 ; Scjton, TIkj Houkc of 
Moiicricll, 1890 ; information from Mr. A. R. 
Hop© Moncrieff.] E. M. L. 

MOND, LUDWIG (1839-1909), chemi- 
cal technologist, manufacturer, and col- 
lector of works of art, born at Gasscl on 
7 March 1839, Avas of JcAvish parentage. 
His father, Moritz B. Mond, Avas a well-to-do 
merchant. His mother’s maiden name 'was 
Henriette L(Jvinsohn. After studying at 
the Realsohulc and the polytechnic school 
at Casscl, Mond Avorked in 1855 ander 
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IfcrniJiiiii lvoll )0 jit Miirbiir^ and wont in 
JS")!) to Jl(‘idoll)cr^r to work undor Rol)or(. 
Wilholni Hiins(‘n. In 1859 he hc^an his 
iiulnstrial oar<*or in a niiniatnro Roda-works 
at liinj'kuld near (Jassol. wlu‘r(‘ ho h(‘giin 
tho ri*3oan;h*'s tl\at lod to his sulphur 
rooovory jU’occss ; ho next became managor 
of a factory at Mainz for tho ])roduc- 
tion of acetic acid by wood distillation. 
Th(‘nce pr«xvodin!:; to (Cologne, ho worked 
there at the jiroduction of ariimonia from 
waste? leather. Suhseepioiitly he spent some 
time at other factorii's in (lormany and 
Holland, lie came to Englaml in 1802 
and took out an English patent for the 
recovery of sulplmr from the Ijt'hlanc alkali- 
waste, by a method of partial oxidation and 
treatment with acid, and in 1803 he went 
to tiohn Hutchinson & Oo. at Widnes to 
perfect the ])rocess. In 1801 he took ov<t 
the construction and management of a 
Ix'blanc sod a- works at Utrecht, butretunied 
to Widnes in 1807, (Mitering into partner- 
ship with J. Hutchinson of Hutchinson & 
Earle in ordtu* to push his sulphur recovery 
process. From this time forward he uas 
domiciled in England ; ho became a 
naturalised British subject in 1880. M. 
Seliaffner had invented a process somewhat 
similar to tliat of Mond almost si multaiio- 
oiisly, and manufacturers in Widnes, New- 
castle, and Glasgow for a number of years 
used a combination of Mond’s and 8ohalf- 
iier’s processes by wliicli about 30 per cCMit. 
of the total suljihur was recovered from the 
alkali-waste. The process was also used in 
l<^rance ; hut by 1894 tlic Mond and SchalT- 
ner processes were entirely replaced by the 
()laus-(3ianco proe<'ss (G. Lunok, Sulphuric 
Acid and Alkali, 2iid edit. ii. 827-51). 

In 1872 IMond made the acquaintance 
of Ernest Solvay, a Belgian claunist, who 
had effecti'd grirat improvements in a rival 
pi.)cess to that of Ix?hlanc, tlu? ammonia- 
soda process which had b(K’n invented by 
Harrison Gray Dyer and John Hemming 
in 1838. Solvay had started a small fac- 
tory at Couillet near Charleroi for working 
his process. ^lond, with much searching 
.)f heart, ii\vesti?d his small capital deriveel 
from the sulphur recovery process, in 
purchasing the option to work Solvay’s 
])at(mts in England. Ho entered inhj 
])arinership with Mr. (now the Rt. lion. 
Sir) .John Tomlinson Bnmner, his friend 
since 1892, M'ho luKlbcen in the commercial 
dei)artment of Hutchinson’s works. Not 
without difliculty, the two men raised 
tho capital necessary to start works at 
Wilmington, near Northwich. The Solvay 
process w'as imperfect ; during the first 


year of the working at Wimiington ‘ (nery- 
thing that could explode, cxjiloded, and 
everything that would break, broke'; 
but by eeasc'less labour Mond by 1881) 
had sncccM-ded in ixM’hx?! ing (h(.' process 
so that it heeamc a linaneial success. 
In 1881 ilie concern w^as turned into a 
limited liability company, of which Mond 
remaifu'd a managing director till his 
d(Mitli; and the linn of Brunner, Mond 

Go. an? now' tin? hirg(*st alkali mak(‘rs in 
the world, employing alioul 4000 worknuMi. 
The firm was one of the lirst to adojit an 
eight lioiirs’ day and h) provide model 
dwellings and playing-tields for their w'ork- 
]K‘ople. Mond left 20,000/. in trust for 
the b(Mi(?fit of disahli‘d and agc'd w'orkpi'oplc? 
belonging to the? linn. 

Ill 1879 Mond returned to the problem of 
the jirodiiction of ammonia., wliicli was 
important for the use? of its compounds as 
artificial manure. A siuies of investi- 
gations carried out with his assistant, Dr. 
Joseph llaw'liczek, based on tlie use of 
cyanides, was not followed up industrially ; 
a further series carried out w'ith Mr. G. H. 
Beckett, Dr. Carl Markel, and Dr. Adolf 
Staub led to tho invention of tho Mond 
producer-gas plant, whicli Mond patented 
in 1883, and continued to improve till 
tho end of his life. By carefully regulating 
the temperature of a furnace in w^hich air 
and steam arc led over healed coal or coke, 
Mond succcod(?d in converting all the 
nitrogen of tho fuel into ammonia, wdiicli 
couhl easily be recovi?rcd, and generating at 
tho same time a very ch(*ap and useful 
form of produoer-gas. Over throe million 
tons of bituminous fuel, lignites, and 
p(?ats are now used annually at Dudley 
Port, Staffordshire, and in other places in 
various: parts of the world in the pn 
duct ion of ‘Mimd-gas.’ Moiid’s next step 
in 1885 was to try, with tho help of Dr. 
Carl l^anger, to convert tin? Iiefi(< energy 
of fuel, and in particular of jwoducer- 
pis diri'ctly into eloctri(?al energy by 
improving the gas battery invented by vSir 
William Robert ( hove [q. v. Suppl. I]. " Tlie 
use of porous plates moistened with sul)d\iiric 
acid and fac(‘d on either side with platinum 
and platinum black, to 8(?parat<^ the hydro- 
gen from the oxygen, led to interesting 
results ; hut tho inventors were unable to 
overcome the defects of tlio cells (of Avhioli 
they published an account in 1889). Mond, 
in connection with this work, carried out 
a series of researches with Sir William 
Ramsay and Dr. tiohn Shields on the 
occlusion of hydrogen and oxygen 
platinum and palliulium (Phil.^ Trans, 
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clxxxvi. «.'.7 (I8!W) ; cxc. 12!l (1897) ; nxci. 
121 (1898). 

TJio worJc on ilio battery was iiiter- 
rui;)ted by investigations of more urgent 
importanee. Mond from 1880 directed 
his ellorts to recover the clilorine \vixsl('d 
in the ammonia-soda process as calcium 
chloride. By iisinj' first nickel oxide, and 
later magni'sia, instead of lime to decom]M)so 
tlio ammonium chloride formed, he obtained 
easily d(‘e<)mposable chlorides, from which 
chlorine could be recovered by treatment 
with air <*r steajii, (‘ither in th(^ elementary 
form or in that of hydroclih^ric acid. 
Between 1880 and 1880 he took out a num- 
ber of ])atents bearing on this point, some 
indepemlenfly, some with (h Eschellmann, 
and Ins processes ^\'ere used industri- 
ally for some time. The use of nickel 
compounds, and of nickel valves in the 
chlorine process, and tlie use of finely 
divided nickel to j)urify producer-gas for 
use in the gas batt(*ry led Mond, in col- 
laboration with Langer and Quincke, to 
discover nickel carbonyl, a gaseous com- 
pound of nickel and carbon monoxide. 
Mond, after two years’ work, based on this 
discovery a remarkable method for the 
extraction of metallic nickel from its ores, 
unlike any metallurgical process prtwiously | 
known (sec paper ‘ On the extraction of 
nickel from its ores by the Mond process,’ 
by W. 0. Kobekts- Austen, F.R.S., 
Proc, Inst, Civil Engineers, oxxxv. 29, 
1899). Mond formed the ‘ Mond Nickel 
Company’ to work the process, with 
mines in Canada and a model works 
at Clydach, near Swansea, with a con- 
siderable output of nickel yearly. Mond 
pursued the scientific investigation of the 
carbonyls, and with Quincke and Langer 
obtained iron carbonyls ; lie .suggested fo 
Sir James Dewar an investigation on tho 
production of nickel carbonyl under high 
pressure, for which Dewar took out a patent 
in 1902; and a posthumous paper, with a 
note by M.. R. L. Mond, gives an account 
of investigations with Dr. Heinrich llirtz 
and Mr. M. Daltcjii (Jowaj) on carbonyls 
of cobalt, molybdenum, and rutluMiiuiu 
{Trans. Ckem, Hoc. 1910, p. 798). This was 
Mond’s last research. 

In the w’ork of scientific societies 
Mond was extremely active. In January 
1880 ho took a loading part in the foun- 
dation of Ji Lanciishirc Chemical Society, 
and in the following April urged that it 
should become a national society ; as a 
result of the movement, which w’as largely 
liclpod by Sir Henry Roscoe, the Society of I 
Chemica'- Industry w^as founded in 1881, 


and became later of tlie largest 

scientific societies in the world. In 
August 1881 Mond undertook the arrange- 
iiKMits for the foundation of the Society’s 
‘Journal,’ drew' up a jil.in for it-, and 
guaranteed the cost till it should become 
self-sup|M)rting. He acted as foreign .sirre- 
tary of tlie society till bis eleetion as ])re- 
sident in 1888. in 190() he was awarded 
the soei(‘ty’s medal for eons])ieuons .services 
to applied chemistry. 

Mond was elecb'd F.R.S. in 1S9I, honorary 
member of tin* (Jennaii (<heiniea] Soeiely 
and meinbcT of the Sooieta Healo of Naples 
in 1908, and (lorn'sjionding member of the 
Prussian Akad(‘mi(‘ der IVissensehaften in 
1909. lie received lionorary doctorates 
from the nniv(Tsiti(‘s of Padua (1892), 
Heidelherg (ISDO), Mancliester (1904), and 
Oxford (1907). He was awai Jed tlie grand 
cordon of the (’rown of Italy in 1909. 

Mond lived at Winnington from 1807 till 
1884, when ho removed to ijoiidon ; I 
spent most of his w inters in Rome, wlierehe 
acquired the Palazzo Zuccari. Por some 
years ho had suffered from heart disease, 
from which ho died at his house, The 
Poplars, Avenue Roiul, Regent’s Park, on 
11 Dec. 1909. He was buried with Jewish 
rites in a family mausoleum at tho St. 
Pancras ccnu'hTy, Pineliley. 

Mond married in 1800 his cousin Frida 
Loowenthal, who survives him. He left 
tw'o sons, Robert Ludwig Mond, and 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, liberal M.P. for 
Sw'ansoa, who w'as created a, baronet in I91(b 

Mond Avas a man of great soientilic 
attainments, of indomitable resource and 
energy, and with a genius for divining the 
industrial i)ossibilities of discoveries in pure 
science. Apart from inventions of detail, 
he w'ill be nMJietiibered, as an iiidustrial 
cliomist, for having placed the ammonia- 
soda process on a practical basis, for bis 
nitrogen recovery proiiess and producer-gas, 
and for bis nickel process. He left a fortune 
of over 1,000,00()/. But bis commercial 
succ(*ss was ‘ the result .and not the object 
of bis work.’ 

The tibiluary of. Mond by (Jarl Ijanger 
(Berichie (Icr fleutschen c.heni. (UpsHlschafl for 
1911, p. 2065) gives a list of his English 
patents, forty-nine in number, and a list 
(incomplete) of the papers publishc'd by 
Mond whether independently, with tho col- 
laborators previously meritioncKl, or with 
R. Nasini (on tho jihysical properties of 
certain nickel comj)ounds). 

Apart from his daily occupations Mond’s 
interests were mainly in pure science?, 
music, and art, and the improvement of 
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<1k 5 condition of his workpeople. In liis 
iiddrcss to stuchiiils at tlu' opening of the 
SchoHeiniiier hihoratory at Owefis College. 
ItTanolicster, on 3 May IHlld (Jvniru. /SVic. 
i^hvnu Jnd. xiv. 552), ho insisted on the im- 
portance to industrial cheinists of a training 
in ]>uro science. Xono of Ins great bene- 
factions were devoted to th(i teaching of 
a])j)licd sci('nce. He was inclijie<l to deny 
that such teaching was of any value in 
the training of a chemist (Nastni, see bib- 
liography below). In 1 S90 he gave 100,000?. 
under a.speeial tru.st to found and e([uip the 
Havy-Fanulay Laboratory, in a liouse next i 
to tlio Iloyal Institution, for r(‘searcli in | 
eheinistry and physics ; and by his will 
left two sums of 50,00()/. to the Royal 
Society and to the University of Heidelberg ' 
respectivc^ly, for the encouragement of 
research and other purposes, iietween 1892 
and his death he gave to the Royal Society 
sums amounting to 16,000?. for the con- 
tinuance and improvement of the society’s 
catalogue of scientific papers. In 1908 
he founded a biennial prize of 400?. for 
chemistry at the Accademia dei Lincei 
(of which he had been elected an honorary 
member in 1890) in memory of his friend, ' 
tlie chemist/, Stanislao Cannizzaro. Ho left 
to the town of Oasscl a sum of 20,000/., , 
together with 5000?. for a Jtnvisl^ charitable 
foundation. In his lifetimo he made large 
gifts for charitable purposes, but as a rule ! 
these remained anonymous. 

From 1892 onwards Mond formed a ‘ 
remarkable collection of })ictures, mainly j 
early Italian, of which a detailed dcserip- ^ 
tioii was published by J)r. .f. P. Richter, 
who acted as Mond’s adviser {The Mond 
Collection, an Apineeiation, 2 vols. London, j 
1910). Moil'd bequeathed, subject to the ; 
life-interest of his wife, the greater portion ^ 
of his jiictures to the National (lallery, with ! 
a sum to provide for t/heir housing. He . 
also kit 29,000?. to the Munich Akad(*mie | 
der bildenden Kiinsto for the training of art 1 
students. 

Though not above the middle height, 
Mond was a man of impressive presence, | 
with a massive head, full beard, dark 
piercing eyes, and strongly marked features 
of an Oriental tyjx?. A marble bust (1896) 
by Joseph von Kopf ; a' bronze bust by 
lienrik. Glicenstein ; a bronze full figure 
(1906) by Ferdinand Seeboeck ; a monu- 
mental bronze bas* relief (1909) by C. 
Fontana, presented to Mond by a com- 
mittee of Italian chemists ; a portrait medal- 
lion by Fi. Lant6ri (191 1), and an oil painting 
by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. (at Sir Alfred 
Mond’s house), belong to Mrs. Mond. 


fObitiiarics in The Tiines, 1.3 Deo. 
1909; Nature, Ixxxii. 222 (1909), by Sir 
Fdward Thorpe, F.R.S. ; Rendiconti della K. 
Aeeadeniia dei Lincei, ser. A, xix. ]). 409 
(1910), by Raffaelo Nasini ; llcMidiVonf i della 
Sneict^ eliirniea Italinna, ii. (1910), by Luigi 
Gabba ; Joiirn. Soe. Chcni. Industry, xxviii. 
1.301 (1910); 'I’ho Recovery of Sulphur 
from Alkali-waslo, by L. JNhaal, Liverpool, 
1868; On the Origin of the Ainnionia-Soda 
Process, by J-«. M., .lourn. Glum. Sex*. Ind. iv. 
527 (1885); presidential addrc'ss on the 
prod ucl ion of ammonia, Joiirn. Soc. (Ihein. 
industry, viii. 505 (1880); |)n‘Hideiitial ad- 
dn^ss on Clilorino to the chemical scietion of 
the Hritish Assoei.ation ; llrit. Assoc. Report 
for 1800, p. 7.34; History of my Process of 
Nickel ICxtraction, liy L. M., .lourn. Soc. Chem. 
Iml. xiv. 015 (1895); personal knowledge; 
private information from Mrs. Mond, Mr. 
it. L. Mond, Sir William Ramsay, Sir Hmiry 
Roscoe, and Sir Kdward 'Ihorpc.] P. .T. II. 

MONKHOUSE, WILLIAM COSMO 
! (1840-1901), poet and critic, born in London 
I on 18 March 1840, was son of Cyril John 
Monkhouso, a solicitor, by his wife Amelia 
Maria Dclahwso, of a Huguenot family 
wliich came to England after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. Monkhouso entered 
St. Paul’s School on 3 Oct. 1818, and left in 
1850 to take up a nomination to a supple- 
mentary clerkship in the board of trade, 
then under the presidency of fjord Stanley * 
of Alderloy. Rising through various grades, 
lie was assistant secretary to the linance 
department at his death. In 1870-1 he 
w jxs sent by the board to South America 
in connection witli Seamen’s Hospitals ; 
in 1894-6 he acted as a member of the 
committee on the Mercantile Marine Fund. 

Monkhouso’ s literary career began be- 
times. He wTolo much verse Avhile at school, 
and he wa ^ an early contributor to ‘Tcm])le 
Rar,’ the ‘Argosy,’ the ‘Englishwoman’s’ 
and other magazines. It was not until 
1865 that Moxon put forth his first volume, 

‘ A Dream of Idleness, and other Poems.’ 
The volume was of promise, and some of 
its pieces, e.g. ‘ The Chief Ringer’s Burial ’ 
and * The Night Express,’ found their place 
in anthologies. • But it had no great success, 
})ecuniary or otherwise. The moment was 
perhaps unfavourable to ono who was 
a disciple of Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
After an essay in the three-volume novel, 

‘ A Question of Honour ’ (1868), Monk- 
house for some years practically aban- 
doned poetry for literary and art criticism. 
He became a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Academy,’ to the ‘ Magazine of ArtJ 
(then under Jthc editorship of W. E. Henley), 
and i^vcntually to the ‘ Saturday Review',’ 
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In 1809 lie published ‘ Master pieoe-s uf of (Jolonol Henry Howe Kni^ht-l^rskine 
Eiif^lish Art’; in 1872 he edited and j>re- of Pittodrie. Alexander Monro (q. v.], prin- 
fa(a‘d a ])hot()f;raphic edition of llogartirH eipal of Kdinburi'h University in lOSo, was 
works; in 1877 came a ‘Handbook of an caneestor, six of whose dese.einlants are 
Precis Writing’; in 1879 an excellent already commemorated in this Dictionary, 
short life of Tinner for Uundairs ‘Great His ekler brother, Cecil .Fames, a ma.n of 
Artists,’ and in 1887 a little guidc-F)ook extraordinary ]>()wers, was incapaeitab'd 
on the ‘Italian rre-Ra])haelitcs ’ in the hy phthisis soon after his election to a 
National Gallery. In 1890 followed a fellowship at Trinity in I So, 7. J I is younger 
valuable volume on the ‘Earlier English I brother, Kenneth, a brilliant artillery otlieer 
Water Colour Painters ’ (2nd edit. 1897). | died in early ni{inlu>ofl of phthisis in Nova 

In 1890 Monkhouso returned to poetry I Scotia. Charles Ht'iiry ('iitered Harrow in 
with ‘Corn and Poppies,’ some juwlions f)f | 1847, proceeded to Gonville and Caius 
which had appeared in the ‘ Miigazino of j ( Jollego, Cambridge, as Sayerseludar in ISdll, 
Art.’ This volume ctmtained many of his . gnuluated B..\. in I8,'»7 with a first class in 
licst piece.s, and iiotahly his highest effort, j classics, and in the saim^ year was (‘leeted 
the stately ‘ Dead March.’ Of a fine , to a fellowship, of which he resigned the 
ballad entitled ‘Tin* Christ upon the , emoluments in 1897. (Jailed to the bar at 
Hill,’ a limited edition was issued with ! Lincoln’s Inn in 1803, he did not pnudise, 
etchings by William Strang in 1895 ; and I but continued his study of law, though his 
after Ilia death appeared a slender volume ' work was hampered hy ill-h(;alth, iioecssi- 
entitled ‘ Pasitelea the Elder and other tating much residence abroad. Proiu 1872 
Poems,’ in which this ballad was included, to 189G he was law lecturcf at his college. In 
Other prose works j^cre: ‘A Memoir of 1900 he represented Cambridge University 
Leigh Hunt ’ in the ‘ Groat Writers * series, | at the 500th anniversary of the second 
1893 ; ‘ In the National Gallery,* 1895 ; i foundation of the University of Cracow. 

‘ British Contemporary Artists,* chiefly 1 In 1891 ho publisliod an annotated text 
contributed to ‘ »Scribner’s Magazine,’ 1899 ; and translation of the title ‘ Locati Con- 
‘A History of Chinese Porcelain,’ 1901;!dncti’ in Justinian’s ‘Digest’; in J893 
and ‘Life of 8ir John Tonnicl’ (for the I ‘ Do Furtis ’ ; in 1890 ‘ Ad Icgcm Aqiiiliam * ; 
‘Art Journal’), 1901. To this Dictionary ' in 1900 ‘Do Adqiiirendo Dominio’; and 
‘^Monkhouso v'as a diligent contributor of in 1902 ‘Pro Socio.’ Meanwhile he luul 
lives of artists, including Jlcynolds and j begun the heavy task of translating the 
Turner. As a critic he had the happy i whole ‘Digast.’ One volume of this work 
faculty of conveying a wcll-considciw ■ appeared in 1904 and another in 1909, aftel' 
and weighty opinion without suggesting | his death, covering, altogether, abj)iil. one- 
superiority or ])atronage; as a poet, though ; fourth of the book. His work was marked 
ho lacked the leisure to n'ali.sc liis full am- | by groat acuteness and independence of 
bition, he left much which no true lover ; judgment and accuracy of scholarship. Ho 
of finished and thoughtful work can wisely hail a peculiar gift for translation, and his 
afford to neglect. i i-endering of the ‘Digest,’ to far as it 

Monkliouse died at Skegness on 2 July i proceeded, was much superior to any earlier 
1901. Ho was twice married; (1) in 1805 \ attempt. 

to Laura, daughter of John Kcymcr of: Monro, who was an accomplished linguist, 
Hartford in Kent ; (2) in 1873 to Tjconora | and was specially interested in (Jeltic, died, 
Eliza, th(5 daughter of Commander Blount, , unmarried, at Eastbourne on 23 Feb. 1908, 
R.N., by whom ho had two sons and six and was buried there. By his will he left a 
daughters. There are pahiU^d portraits of large sum to his college, which lias pew- 
him hy 0. E. Johnsdh, 11. 1., and J. M'Lure ]>ctuated his memory hy a Monro fellowship, 
Hamilton, and an etching hy William ; a Monro lectureship in (VAtio, a Monro 
Strang, A.R.A. endowment to the S<juire law library in 

[M(mkli..u8e’8 « orkB; ixTHonal knowIcclRo. Cambridgo, and a Monro extension to' the 
See also art. in Art Journal for March 1902, ^*mlege library. 


by Edmund Gosse, on Cosmo Monkhouso as 
an Art Oitic.] » A, D. 

MONRO, CHARLES HENRY (1835- 
1908), author, born in I^ondon on 17 March 
1835, w’as second of three sons of Cecil 
Monro, chief registrar of the court of 
chancery, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 


[Venn, Biogr. Hist, of Gonv. ai?tl Caius 
Coll., ii. 310 ; iiKunorial notices in The Caian, 
xvii, 101 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, s.v. 
Knight-Erskine ; Cass, Hist, of Monken 
Hadley, p. 181 ; notices of members of the 
family in this Dictionary ; school and college 
records ; communications from friends ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] W. W. B, 
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MONRO, DAVID BlNiVfXO (is:i(! 
1905), classical scholar, honi ai lMliiibiir#^h 
on 10 Nov. 18.*{0, was eldest eliild of the 
four sons and two dauj,?hters of Alexander 
Monro llinninjr, writer t() the signet (I8<t5- 
1891), of Auchinhowie, Slirlintrshire, and 
Softlow', Ilox Ini relish ire, by his wife and 
cousin Harriet, daiigliter of Alexander 
Monro, M.I). [(|. v.j, of Cr/ii^^lockhart. 
On his marriage his father assumed his 
wifci’s surname, which Ins own ancestoi-s 
had borne, and on his death in 1891 his 
Scottish estates passed to his eldest son. 
Monro was as a boy educated j)ri vately. He 
entortxl Olasgow University in 1851, and 
there distinguislu’d liimsclf in logic and 
niathematies, but the influence of Kdmund 
Lushington [q. v. Suppl. T], jirofcssor of 
Greek, determined the direction of In's studies 
for life. He mat riculatcd at Oxford as scholar 
of llrasenoso College on 16 June 1854, and 
in November of the same 3^oar was elected 
to a scholarship at llalliol College, when* 
ho afterwards held a Snell exhibition. Ife 
was placed in the first class in moderations, 
both in classics and mathematics, in 1856, 
in the first class in the final classical 
school, and the se<?ond class in the final 
mathematical schools in 1858. He won the 
Ireland scholarship (1858) and the prize for 
a l^atin essay (1859), and was elected fellow 
of Oriel in the same yriw. He entered at 
Liricohrs Inn as a student, but uas not 
called to the bar, returning to Oxford in 
1862 as lecturer of Oriel C<»llegc. He 
beeanio tutor in 186IJ, ami \\as elcctcxl 
viccqwovost in 18.74, on the retirement of 
Dr. Edward Hawkins |(|. v,] from Oxford. 
On Hawkins’s tleath in 1882 Monro was | 
chosen provost. 

As tutor at Ori<*l, Monro raised Ihe stan- 
dard of the teaching, and won the enthu- 
siastic regard of his pupils by his devotitm 
to their best interests. He lectured, as 
tht^ manner then w.as, on a great varic'ty 
of subjects, eonqiarative philology, early 
Gii'ck history and philoscq^hy, Homer, 
Thiujydides, Herodotus, early Homan his- 
tory, Roman constitutional history, and 
Homan public law, and though his delivery 
was weak and he lacked fluency, his lectures 
were valued. Herc\ as with his pupils in 
his rooms, his stix*ngth lay not merely in 
the abundance and accuraciy of his know- 
ledge, but even more in his method of 
interpreting an author and c)f marshalling 
his facts. As provost he rnleil his colk'ge 
in a wise and liberal spirit ; a sound judg- 
ment and a rare grasp of principle were 
link(xl to fine cf>urtesy ami warmth of 
heart. In the life and work of the uni- J 


versity he ])l;iyed a leading ]Mrt.. He was 
more than once pnbhc examiner; he served 
on the delegacy of the ])ress, was fi curator 
of the museum, and a nuinber of the 
hebdomadal council, and he fijlcd the 
otiiee of vice-chancellor (1901- 4). 

Meanwliik' Monio dcvoteil his literary 
interests ami energii^s to the. t inciilatioii of 
the ‘llonu'ric Hoems,’ and to <iuestions 
arising out of them. In October 1868 he 
wrote in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ an articlo 
on the ‘ Homeric Question,’ which he 
recast for the ‘ Encyclopaxlia Hritannica ’ 
(edit. 1880). He ctdlated tho ‘ Vemdian 
M»SS. of Scholia ’ to tho ‘ Iliad ’ for Dindorf’s 
edition (1875-7) ; publisluxl a school 
edition of ‘ Iliad I’ (1878), a ‘ Grammar of 
tho Homeric Language’ (1882; 2nd edit. 
1891), and a school edition of the ‘Iliad’ 
(i.-xii. 1884, 3rd edit. 1899; xiii.-xxiv. 1889, 
3id edit. 1901 ). A complete text of ‘ Homeri 
0| lera et Hcliquisc ’ apjieared in 1896, and 
ill 1902 there followed, in collaboration with 
T. W. Allen, a text of tho * Iliad ’ with an 
apparatus ci ilicus. The later years of his 
life were given to an edition of the last 
twelve books of the ‘ Odyssey ’ (1901), with 
notes and introductions embodying tho 
K*sults of his w’ork. Ho contributed pajiers 
on Homeric questions to tho ‘Academy,’ 
the ‘Jouinal of Philology,’ the ‘ Journal of 
Hellciuc Studi('H,’ and other pciiodicals. If 
the quantity of his ])ublishcd woik is small, 
this is duo to his powers of comi»ression, 
to his self-criticism, and liis reluctance to 
put out anything for which he eoulil not 
vouch. His school edition of * Iliad I,’ 
vhieh served the ])nr})ose of a ‘ ballon 
d’essai,’ embodied tlu^ results of ^x^ars of 
work, and gives eoneisi'Iy the writer’s views 
on di.spul(Mi points of interjiretation and tlio 
principles underlying them, whilst the pub- 
lication <if the ‘Homeric Grammar’ put 
Monro at oneo among the first authorities 
on the subject. 

Monro held that llic solution of all 
Homeric (piestions must bo found in 
]>hilology. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the work of arclfia^ologists and the 
contribution made by them to our know- 
ledge, but lie did not hold it to bo of equal 
value or certainty. Unwearying industry, 
a sound judgment, and a true senso of 
lit<‘rary form comhiiiwl to make him a 
imxlel interpreter of his author ; lus dis- 
like of anything premature or superfluous, 
his wide range of knowledge of comparative 
philology, and his clearness of statement 
gained for his writings exceptional authority#- 
Monro spoke French, German, and Italian 
with accuracy of idiom and accent? having 
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a very sensitive ear, whilst liis ‘Modes of 
(jroek Music ’ (1804) attests his fondness 
for music and his kiiowledge of it. 

Monro founded the Oxford l.*liil<jlogieal 
Society in 1870, and was for many years 
its })resid(‘jit ; lu3 look part in foundiiiji; the 
Hellenic Society and the Classical Associa- 
tion, and was vice-presirlent of both ; he 
was a m(‘inber of the council of the British 
School at Athens, oflicier do rinslructioii 
jmblique in Fi’ance, and an ori^dnal fclh)w 
of the British Academy. Ho was creat<*d 
hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1904, LL.1). of 
Glasgow in 1883, and J)oo.Litt. of Dublin 
in 1892. He died suddenly of heart disease 
at Heiden, Switzerland, on 22 Aug. 1905, 
and was buried in Holywell cejnetery, 
Oxford. Hls portrait by Sir William Quiller 
Orchardson, II. A., is in the Oriel common 
room. }{e was unmarried. 

fPei*sonal knowKsIge ; David Biiniiiig 
Monro, a short Memoir, translated willi 
slight alterations from a noti('e l)y J. Cook 
Wilson in tlu? Jalireshcricht iiher die Fort- 
schritto der Klassisehon AUerlhumswisstm- 
sehaft, Oxfoj’d, (^larcmdon Press, 1907.J 

U R. P. 

MONSON, SfR EDMUND JOHN, first 
baronet (1834-1909), diplomatist, bom at 
Chart Jiodgo, Seal, near Seveiioaks, on 
6 Oct. 1834, was third son of William 
John Monson, sixth Baron Monson, by 
his wife Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Kdmund Laikon. l^kliicated first «at a 
private school in t he l.slo of Wight, and then 
at Eton, he entered Balliol (Jollege, Oxford, 
where ho graduated B.A. with a first- 
class flcgrco in law' and inodorn liistory 
in 1855. Elected ta fellow of All Souls 
College in 1858, and proceeding M.A. 
in the same year, he acted as (w- 
aminer in modem languages for the 
Taylorian scUolarsliip in 1808. Ho enterc'd 
the di}>\omatic serviet? in 1850, and on 
passing an examination w^as appointed 
attache at Paris in July of tliat yc*ar. 
After a few' months in Florence in 1858 
lie was retransferred to Paris, and thence 
to Washington, Avhere for nearly five years 
he acted as jirivate seerfdary to l^ord 
Lyons (q. v.]. During that period Lyons 
W'a>s occupied with the critical (lucstions 
which resulted from the outbreak of the 
American civil w'ar. In 1803 Monson was 
removed to Hanover, and thence after a few 
months to Brussels. In 1865 he quitted 
the diplomatic service and sought election 
to parliament as member for Keigate in 
the liberal interest, bub was unsuccessful, 
and remaituxl unenqiloyed till May 1869, 


when lui liccamo consul in the Azores. 
This appointment was intended as a step- 
ping-stone to renewed diplomatic employ- 
inent, for which w'as emincMitly fitted 
both by disposition and training. In 1871, 
when the indt*pendent jiosition conceded 
to Hungary by the dual constitution w'as 
found to rend(T the pn^siMico of a British 
agent at the Hungarian capital desirable, 
Monson was selected for the newly en'atod 
|K3st of consul-general at Biida-Pesth, the 
diplomatic nature of the ap)>oiutinent 
being subsequently emphasised by the 
additional rank of second secretary to the 
enibixssy at V'ietina. in February J870, 
when it grow evident that Servia anti 
Montenegro were in danger of being driven 
into active hostilities against Turkey in 
aid of the insurgents in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, it Wiis deemed prudent to liave a 
British representative at the Montenegrin 
capit,al, and Monson w as sent on a special 
mission to Cettigne. He remained tluTo, 
though sutTering severely in health, during 
the war of the Servians and Montenegrins 
with the Turks which broke out in iluno 
following, through tlic subsequent media- 
tion by Great Britain for the purpose of 
procuring an armistice, and the delibera- 
tions of the conference at Gonstantinople. 
Tlie <lccJaration of war by Russia against 
Turkey, in April 1877, renclored his presence 
at Gettigne no longer necessary, and ho 
returned to Buda-Pcjsth, Ixung made G.B. 
in January 1878. In rhino 1879 ho was 
a])pointcd minister resident in Uruguay, 
and live yeais later was jiromoted to iho 
rank of envoy at Buenos Ayies. At the 
close of 1884 he was transferred to Gopen- 
hageii, and in Febmary 1888 to Athens, 
becoming in 1880 K.G.M.G. Before he 
left Denmark, the Danish and United States 
governments bore testimony to their ‘ entire 
eonfide.nce’ in his learning, ability, and 
impartiality by selecting him as arbitrator 
on the claims of Ww Auiericau firm ot 
BntlcrfieUl & Go. against the Danish govern- 
miait on account of tlio ireatimmt of two 
of their vessels by t ho Danish authorities of 
the island of St. Thomas in 1854 and 1855. 
This case hml been a subject of diplomatic 
controversy for over thirty years. It was 
settled in the Danish goyernmont’s favour 
by Mouson’s award, delivered in J anuary 
DK)0. In 1892 lie was transferred to 
Brussels and was made G.G.M.G. Next 
year ho - w’as promoted te be ambassador 
at Vienna and was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor. After three years’ residence at the 
Austrian capital he was transferred to 
Paris in October 1896, having a low ijiionths 
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jrt’cviously been iniwlo (j.C.13. In bis new 
j 3 o.st be was called upon to deal wil.h 
numerous embarrassing disputes arising 
out of conilietiiig colojiial elaims aiul 
inlorosts. Tbe Ibeines iiiebided tbo rights 
of iishcry enjoyed by the I'rencli in the 
waters and on tbe coast of Newfoundland* 
the exercise of juristlicdion in tbe New 
Ifebrides, and ([uostions of bounrlary and 
spheres of influence in East and West 
Africa. Monson, calm and judicial by 
temperament, and grave and courteous in 
manner, avoided unneeijssary irritation, and 
was personally much liked by the French 
ministta’s ajid olTieials with whom bo was 
bnjugbt in contact. In June 181)8 be signed 
a convention for tlie delimitalion of the 
possessions and spheres of inlluenee of tbe 
twt> count ries in tbe region of the Niger. 
Later in tbe sanui year Lord Kitchener in 
bis ])n)gress up tin; Nile*, after tbe final 
defeat oC the Dervishes at Omdunnan, 
discovered that a Kreneb (‘xploring party 
from tbo (Jongo under CViptain Marebaiul 
bad established tbenis(dves on tbe l>ank 
of the river at Fasboda and tliere hoisted 
tbe tricolor, which Oaptain Marcband refused 
to lower except on iiistruetions from home. 
An acute eontrtA'crsy ensu(;d, which at ono 
time seemed likely to lead to very serious 
results. More moderate counsels, liowever, 
prevailed, (Japtain Mareband's party was 
withdrawn, and in March 1809 a (leclaration 
was signed in liondon defining tbe rcspcc- 
t ive splieres of influence of the two eountries 
in central Africa, which disposed of this 
subject of dispute. Monsoii’.s nianage- 
nient of his share in the discussions was 
nnexcejdionable. But in December 1898, 
while the (piestion was still awaiting final 
solution, he caused no little commotion by 
a speech delivered at the annual meeting 
of tbe British chamber of commerce in 
Paris, ui w^hich, after some frank com- 
ments on the novel methods recently prac- 
tised in diplomacy, he expressed his con- 
viction that neither in France nor in Great 
Britain was there any deep-rooted feeling 
of animosity against the ' other country, 
and mode an earnest appeal to those in 
France who ‘were directly or indirectly 
responsible for the national policy to 
abstain from the continuance of a policy 
of pill-pricks which, while it could only 
procure some ephemeral gratification to 
a short-lived ministry, must inevitably 
perpetuate across the Channel an irritation 
wliich a high-spirited nation must eventually 
feel to be intolerable.’ It was naturally 
supposed by many that this utterance 
was Ijjo result of some instructions from 


home, but it may safely be asserted that 
to the Briiisb cabinet it enmo as imex- 
I ])cctedly as to the public at large. It had, 
i however, no evil iJfects. The allusion to 
the brief duration of French ministries 
w'as miwle the subject of interyiellation and 
attack in the French chamhi t* of deputies, 
and it was a striking tribute to Monson’s 
j)opularity that his defence was warmly 
and successfully undertaken by the French 
government, and that the incident in no 
I (legr<.;e alTectcd his position, lie remained 
! at Paris till the end of 1901, and had the 
I salisfacti4)n of seeing a general settlement 
. of the principal cpieslions at issue between 
' the tw'o countries aJTeeled by tlie agree- 
ments signed in London in the spring of 
; that year (8 Ajiril 1904). lie had received 
: the lionorary degree of IT.d.L. of Oxforil 
: University in 1898 and that of LL.D. of 
! Ciamhridge in 1905, acted in ltM)() as oni; 

I of the British comrnissifiners for tlie Paris 
! exhibition of 1900, was made G.U.V.O. in 
I J90.‘{, and was created a baronet on his 
; retirement (28 Feb. 1905), being granted 
! also by lung lOdward VII as a personal 
favour tlie use of the ‘TJiatched House 
Lodge ’ ii I K k; hm ond Park. Ho also received 
from tlie French goveniment the grand cross 
of the legion of honour. After much ill- 
licalth ho died in Loml^on on 28 Oct. 1909, 
and was buried in the family mausoleum ad- 
joining South Carlton church near Lincoln. 

Monson married in 1881 Eleanor Catherine 
Mary, daughter of Major IMunro, who had 
held the oifice of British consul-general 
at Monte Video, and had by her three sons. 

A portrait by the Hungarian aitist, 
Bcremy, was subscribed for by Monson’s 
colleagues at Paris, but the painter became 
bankrupt and the picture disap 2 )earcd. 

[Tlie Times, 80 Oct. 1909 ; Foreign Olfico 
List, 1910, p. 417 ; papers laid before Parlia- 
ment.] S. 

MONTAGU, Lord ROBERT (1825- 
1902), politician and controversialist, born 
at Molchboume, Bedfordshire, on 24 Jan. 
1825, was second son of George Montagu, 
sixth duke of Manchester, by lus first wife, 
Millicent, daughter and heir of Brigadier- 
general Bernard Sparrow of Brampton 
Park, Huntingdonshire. Educated pri- 
vately, ho graduated M.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1849. 

In April 1859 ho was returned as a con- 
servative M.P. for Huntingdonshire, and 
held the seat in successive parliaments till 
February 1874. He early made his mark 
as a speaker, championing church rates and 
winning the congratulations of Sii^Stafford 
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Norlhcoto f«)i- his subslanlial success in 
persistently nr^^ing the need of rcivival of 
parliainontaiy control over the estiiiiatos 
ami government expenditure. IMontagii, 
who piiblislu'd in 18i)2 a treatise on ship- 
building, suggesting a new method of laying 
down vessels, on lU May 1862 pleaded with 
practical eft'cct for expert advice in ship- 
building, foi- j)lated snips of Avar in thti 
placjo of wooden vessels, and for the estah- 
lishnicnt of a naval scIhjoI fif a-rehiteeture 
and engineei ing on the model of the VVool- 
Avich military academy. Iji foreign affairs 
Montagu Avas no less actiA^c and sensible. 
He opposed Roebuck’s resolution (.‘U) June 
1803) for recognition of the confederation 
of the southern states of America, and he 
spoke strongly in favour of non-intervention 
between Donmatk and the German [joAvers 
(5 Jid,>' 1804). Tn later years he gaA'c much 
attention to the Kasterii qu(*stioii. On 
the reform question IVFontagu showed in- 
dividuality. He feared the jKjliey of multi- 
plying the ignorant voter, and advocated 
plurality voters, Avitli iulditioiial franchises 
to projxu ty and the professions. On social 
questions Montagu’s attitude Avas more 
libcsral, early as 1800 ho su|.)ported a 
measure for a council of conciliation in 
labour disputes ; and in 187/), in a debate on 
the employers and workmen bill, be declared 
trades unions to be ‘not only a natural 
right but a preservative of order.’ On 
Montagu’s motion (April 1864) a select 
eornmitteo on Avljich bo sat inquired ijito 
the disy)Osal of soAvage in large towns ; and 
subsequent legislation on the subject OAved 
much to his labours. On 10 March 1867 
Montagu Avas made, on the reconstruction 
of Ixird Derby’s third ministry, vice- 
president of the committee of council on 
education, and avus apjiointed first charity 
commissioner, being sworn of the privy 
council. He held office till Disraeli’s 
resignation in December 1868. As educa- 
tion minister Montagu sought Augorously 
to enforce the conscience clause in all 
schools which received grants from public 
funds, and advocated the extension of 
technical education. Ho earned a bill 
assimilating the vaccination procedure of 
Kngland to that of Scotland and Ireland, 
and took effective measures to deal Avith a 
serious cattle plague which had spread 
from the Continent to England. While in 
opposition Montagu, as an adherent of 
the old system, actively criticised the 
education bill of 1870 and its successors. 
His views on the Irish question came to 
differ from those of his party, and during the 
parlianidnt of 1874-80 he sat for West- 


meath as a i!oiiscTA'ativ() home rulor. Ho 
I left the hoiiU! rule organisalioii in 1877, Imt 
I remained out of harmony Avitli Disnieli’s 
^ goA'crnmenl'. To its viieillatioii lu; m.ainly 
I assigned the Jlulgariaii agitation, and he 
condemned the Afghan policy of Lords 
Salisbury and l..ytton. 

On his retirement from i)arliament in 1880 
Montagu doA'oled himself to n'ligious eon- 
j troversy. In 1864 ho had defended (4uirch 
j establishments and upheld AiiglicMiiism in 
I ‘ The Four Kx]>erifnents in ()hurt4i and State 
and tli(5 Gonlliets of Ghureh(‘s ’ ; hut in 1870 
i he ))ocame a Roman (^atholi(% and in 1874. 
j in ‘ Expostulation in extremis,’ attacked 
I Gladstone’s ‘Folilieal Expostulation on the 
i V’^atican I)«'cre(*s.’ In the same year, too, 

; ho publisIxMl, as the first volunu! of St. 

I Joseph’s theological library (a Jesuit series), 
la treatise ‘On Some Popular Errors iji 
Politics and Religion.’ an ada])tatioii of 
j P. Secondo Franco's ‘Risposti^ popolari alle 
obiezioni ))iu ditTiise eontro la religione.’ 
In 1882 iMruitagu rejoined tbe English 
eluireh on etliical and j)olitieaI rather than on 
theological grounds (see his lifftsons for 
Imving the Chureh of Home, 1886). 4'horcupon 
he pui\sued a vigorous campaign against 
Romanist iloctrine and practice, pro- 
fessing to expose a conspiracy in Avhich 
the leaders of both political parties Avore 
involved, to bring England under tlu^ 
dominion of the j)apacy (e.f. his Itecent 
Events y and a (due to their Solution^ 1886, 
3rd edit. 1888; Ecylhi or Charybdis, 
which? Ctladslone or Salisbury? 1887). 
‘The SoAvef and the Virgin’ (1887) Avas 
an exhaustive eonfutaiitm of the doctrines 
of the imimiculato coiujoptioii and i)a})al 
infallibility. ‘The Lambeth Judgment., 
or the Marks of SacM*rd«>lalism ’ (1861) 
minutely analysed Rishoj) King’s case. 

Montagu, whoso indej)endenee and sin- 
cerity unfittcxl him for success in political 
life, AVixs widtrly read and spoke AA'ith 
fluency. He died at 91 Queen’s Gate, 
Kensington, on 6 May 1902, and AA^as 
buried at Konsal Green. He married (1) 
on 12 Feb. 1850 Mary {d, 1857), only 
child and heiress of John Cromio, of 
Cromorc, co. Antrim, bv^iwhom he had 
tAvo sons and two daughters ; (2) on 18 
Oct. 1862 Catherine (d. 1897), daughter 
of William Wade; by her he had throe 
sons and two daughters. * 

In addition to the Avorks cited and other 
tracts, theological and political, Montagu 
published : 1. ‘ A Foav Words on Garibaldi,* 
tliree edits. 1861. 2. ‘A Mirror in America,’ 
1861 (a polemic against party spirit). 
3. ‘ Foreign Policy : England and the 
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Eastern Question,’ 1877 (a vigorous ex- 
posure of the inconsistencies of English 
foreign policy). 

A si)irite{l cartoon by ‘ Ape ’ of Montagu 
us ‘ A Working Conservative * appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair,’ on 1 Oct. 1870. 

I Jiurke’s Peorago ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; 
Luard’s (Irad. Cant. ; The Times, 7 and 12 May 
1902 ; Who’s Who, 1902 ; Hansard's Pari. 
Debates ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. Le G. N. 

MONTAGU, Sir SAMUEL, first Baron 
iSwAYTiiLTNo (1832-1911), foreign exchange- 
banker and Jewish philanthropist, born 
at Liv(T})ool on 21 Deo. 1832, was second 
son and youngest cJiild of Ijouis »Sainuel 
(1794-1859), watchmaker and silversmith, 
of Liverpool, by his wife Henrietta, daughter 
of Israel Lsrael of Bury »Street, 8t. Mary Axe. 
His parents were orthodox Jews, and he was 
through life a strict adherent of orthodox 
Judaism. Whilst still a lad his parents 
rciversed his original name of Montagu 
Samuel txi Samuel Montagu, and he ob- 
tained a royal licence for the change' in 
1894. By a second licence in 1904 he as- 
sumed the surname of Saiuuel-Montagu. 

After education at the Mechanics' Institu- 
tion, Liverpool, now the Liverpool Institufx 3 , 
he came to jA)ndon when his father retired 
from busim^ss in 1845. lie obtained his 
<‘arliest employmetit at 'thirteen witli his 
brother-in-law, Adam Spielmann, a foreign 
banker in Jjombard Street. Soon dis- 
satisfied with liis salary and prospects he 
became manager of the Loudon branch of 
a Paris banker named Monteaux, oix'iied 
at 21 Cornhill. Quickly cancelling tliis 
engagenu'nt he actetl as a bullion-brokei- 
on his own account, but in Feb. 1853 he 
resolved on founding a new foreign exchange 
and banking business. Ho w'us still under 
age, end a small capital, stated to be 3000/., 
was advanced by his father in his behalf to 
his elder brother Edwin, a small banker in 
Liverpool, who became Montagu’s partner 
without ail active role in the concern. The 
firm w as first known as Samuel & Montagu 
and had an office in Ijoadeiihall Street. Two 
years later Montagu took over Monteaiix’s 
Jxmdon branch which w'as in difliculties, 
and he moved lo its premises in Coni hill. 
J^'rom the start Ellis Abraham Franklin, who 
afterwards married Montagu’s sister, was 
in tlie etfoctual position of Montagu’s 
partner, and he was made a full partner 
in 18G2, when the firm’s style was changed 
to Samuel Montagu & Co. New premises 
were taken in 1893 at 60 Old Broad Street. 
The house.' at Cornhill then became a 
branch, and later, with capital of Samuel 


Montagu & Co.’s provision, the indepen- 
dent concern of A. Keyset & Co. By sub- 
sequent agreement two sons of each of the 
three partners of Samuel Montagu & Co. 
were taken into that firm’s partnership. 
Five survivors of the six younger partners 
carry on the business at 60 Old Broad Street. 

At the outset Montagu and his colleagues 
took up with energy the foreign exchange 
operations from which great firms like those 
of Hothschild and Baring w^ere withdrawing 
in view of other occupation. Montagu’s 
house (luickly secured a largo proportion of 
the exchange business, and, while estab- 
lishing its own fortune, helped to make 
London the chief home of the clearing- 
house of the ink^mational money market. 
Montagu’s know ledge of intricate exchanges 
was, even among Jewish exchangt' dealers, 
remarkable. He calculated profit in the 
most complicated transactions, involving 
the conversion and re-conversion of foreign 
currencies, with a minieulous rapidity. In 
tlie silver market his linn’s transactions 
were on an exceptionally large scak*. He 
owed much in later file to his partners’ 
sagacity and to his choice of able assistants. 

Self-confident, and of a masterful person- 
ality, Montagu soon exerted mucli influence 
alike in general financial and public alTairs, 
lus well as in the Anglo-Jewish community. 
The demonetisation of the French copper 
coinage in England was largely due to his 
agitation. Mainly ow ing to his representa- 
tions the Royal Exchange was rooted in by 
the City authorities, and tlio mcrcliants 
assc'inbling there were protected from the 
inclemency of the weather. In 1 897 he ga vi' 
one of the picture panels in the Exchange, 
painted by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., 
depicting Charles I’s visit to tIl(^ Guildhall 
in 16-11-2 to demand the surrender of the 
Five Members. 

Montagu, who in politics was a staunch 
liberal, was electwl in the liberal interest 
M.P. for the Wliikchapel division of the 
Tower Hamlets in 1885 and held the seat 
for fifteen years. He grew intimate with 
the party leaders but took little part in the 
business of tho House of Commons save on 
financial matters and on those touching the 
Jews. He was chief author of the Weights 
and Measures Act (1897), which legalised the 
use of metric weights and measures, and 
ho procured tho insertion of a clause in the 
Finance Act of 1894 (sec. 15) exempting 
from the death duties bequests ti> public 
libraries, museums, and art galleries. An 
ardent supporter of bimetallism, ho was a 
member of the gold and silver commission 
(1887-90), and ho was president of the 
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Dorinial As. ooiation, of the principles of 
which lie was an ardent advocate. In 
J8SS 1)(^ w.i.s a member of tlio select com- 
mitti'c of the House of CVniimons on alien 
immif'ration, wjiich in the interest of ]wr- 
scented foreign Jews ho was averse from 
restricting unduly. 

With the public work of the Aiiglo- 
Jewish community Montagu from an early 
period intimately identified himself, but he 
had many differences with leading fcllow- 
workera. He was a life member of the 
council of the United Synagogue, but dis- 
agreement with Lord Hothscliild led him 
to forgo jKJtive association. For some 
years In? was a prominent member of the 
Jewish board of deputies, of the Jc\nsh 
board of guardians, and of the Religious 
Education Board, but from the two latter 
bodies he withdrew before bis death. In 
1870 ho founded in Aldgate, and became 
president of, the Jewish Working-jnon’s 
Club. Ho was until 1009 president of 
the Shochita board (for su])ervising the 
slaughtering of animals according to Jewish 
ritiial), and was chauman of the building 
committee of tho New \\A‘st End Syna- 
gogue ill .lia^’swater (liis own place of 
w'orshii)), of which ho was first warden. 
One of his greatc‘st services to the Jewish 
community vas his successful (jffort to 
form in 1887 tlie federation of tho smaller 
East End synagogues. By insisting on 
ICnglish being the ollieial language at meet- 
ings of the moiiibors of these synagogues 
he helped to anglicise the foreign JcAvish 
population. 

Ills ofi'orts on behalf of the lilast Ijondon 
poor, both Jewish and Christian, were un- 
remitting. He was treasurer of tho Jews’ 
Temporary Sh<‘lter. To facilitate tho dis- 
Iributioii of working .lews among the less 
populated provincial districts he founded 
Avithout much success tho Congregational 
Union and i)i sponsion Committee. In 1887 
he established tho East London Appren- 
ticeship Fund, of Avhich he Avas president. 
He Avas also a trustee of the People’s 
Palace at JMilo End, a member of tho 
house committee of the Lfmdon Hosjiital, 
and a director of tho Four per O^nt. Jn- 
dustrial UAvellings Company. On 28 July 
1903 he gave 10,000/. to tho London County 
Council for its housing scheme for the poor 
of Tottenham. , 

He frcrpiently travelled abroad in the 
interests of his oppressed co-religionists. 
In 1875 he visited the Holy Land and sub- 
sequently founded Avith Lord Kotlischild 
the first secular and industrial school in 
Jerusalem On the outbreak, in 1882, «>f 
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I the violent JoAA'ish jiersecution in Russia 
1 ho AAeiit to the (^ontiiuMd, at tho request 
I of the Mansion House. (\>mmi((('o h>r tlio 
I relief of Russian JeAvs, to eonlrol and din*et 
the ensuing stream of emigration. Two 
years later he visited the Uniteil States 
to assist in the establishment of Joaa- 
isli agricultural colonies in the Far West. 
In 1886 ho visited all tho chief toAvms 
of Russia, investigating tho condition of 
tho JcAvs there and discouraging emigra- 
tion. He Avas Avell received, until on Jiis 
arrival at Moscow the Russian govern- 
ment's suspicions aati-c aroused and ‘ tlie 
Jew Montagu ’ avivs ordered to leave the 
country in 48 hours (Ilansafd, 1880, cccviii. 
20.3—1), The Mansion Hons(i Fund de- 
veloped into the Russo-Jewisli Committee, 
of Avliich Montagu avas president from 1890 
until 1909. 33)0 fund rendered inestimable 
services to persecuted Russian Joavs. 

Montagu, Avho was a collector of \A'«)rks 
of art, was a member of the Biulingtoii 
Fine .^Vrts Club, and Avas elected F.S.A. 
on 14 tJaii. 1897. He Avas a frequent 
exhibitor at tho Old Masters’ lOxhibi- 
tions of tho Royal Academy, (he Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, Guildhall, WliitccliaiieJ, 
and elsewhere. Besides possc'ssing many 
choice pictures, ho was a discriminating 
purchaser of old English silver. 1 1 is notablo 
collection included the earlif^st knoAvn 
‘font-shaped* cup, two mazer bowls, 
early silver-mount (‘d stoneware llagons, 
3’udor and Jacobean tankards, salts, steeple 
cups, and Lamerici plate. 

Montagu, Avho Avas nuule a baronet on 
23 June 1894, retired from the ropresenla- 
tion of Whitechapel in the House of 
Commons in 1909, arnl was snectMMled 
there by his nc*pIieAv and partner, Mr. 
Stuart Montagu Samuel, avIio aahs created a 
baronet in 1912. Montagu, however, un- 
successfully contested the central division 
of Lt*eds against Mr. (k‘rald Balfour at 
tho general election of 1900. On 18 July 
1907, on Campbcll-Jlannerman’s recom- 
mendation, ho Avas raised to th(' jieerage as 
Baron Swaythliug, taking his title fn>m 
Swaythling near Southampton, Avhere he 
had a country residence'. 

A man of groat tenacity of purpose and 
opinion, SAA’aythling aa’os h)ng a j a liar of 
conservative Judaism and Avarmly depre- 
cated any breach of Jewish custom on tho 
part of his family or of the .IcAvish com- 
munity. At the same time lie was a 
vigorous opponent of tlio Zionist move- 
ment for tho ftirmation of a JcAvish state 
in Palestine. He retired from activi: 
business life in September 1909, and died 

T T 
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on 12 .Tan. 1011 at liis London rosidonce, | 
12 Konsin^don Val;U*o (.Jiirdtnis. llc^ Aviia : 
huriod willi full .Jcasisli ritual at tho i 
cornet <Ty of tlio .I'Vderiit ion of Synaj^oj^iies, j 
J'Mrnonion. 1 

He. niaiTi(*d on 5 ]March IS()2 Kllen, ; 
yoimgcKt daiii;lit(T of Louis (’ohcir of : 
( UoiKM'stei' Place, Portman Srpiare, ainl the 
Stock Lxchani^e, sister of Sir P>enja.niin 
iioiiis (A)lu‘n, lii’st Laronet ; Iror ^n'and-aunt 
tluditli Avas Avifo of Sir Moses iMontelioro. 
Sin* survived him Avith four sons and six 
daughters. Jjoiiis Samuel ]Monta..i^u, the 
elrlc'st son, sncee(‘ded to peerage, aiul 
lOdwin Samuel Montagu, the secoiid son, 
ha-s he.en M.V. for the* Ohesterton division 
of ( larubridgeshire since JOtlti, and became 
iinder-secrctary for India in 1910. By 
a provision of Iris Avill vSwaythling dobarrorl 
his cliildren and those claiming through 
llicm from participation in his estate 
(beyond a life annuity of 100/.) should they 
at his death not themselves bo jirofossing, 
or bo married to a person not professing, 
the flcAvish religion. 

The congregation of the Ncav West End 
* Synagogue })rescnted liim in ltK)2 with 
liis portrait by Sir W. Q. Orchanlsou [q.v. 
Suppl. If]; it belongs to the family, and 
Avas reproduced in the ‘Magazine of Art’ 
(new series, ii. 361). A cartoon appeared 
in ‘Vanity Eair’ in November 1886 
(No.50r)). ‘ 

Besides contributions to * Palgravo’s 
Oictionary of Political Economy’ and to 
the ‘Encyclopjcdia Britannica,' and articles 
to periodicals on finance and dt'cimal 
currency. SAvaythling published ‘ A Pfija 
for a Biitish Hollar ’ (reprinted from 
‘Murray’s Magazino ’), 1888. 

(The Times, 11, 13, Ifi, 17 and 22 Jan., 

0 IVIarchlfill ; Je.Avish Chronhile, B1 and 20 Jan. 
1911 (with ])orti‘ait); Bankers’ Magazim?, 1888, 
xlviii. 963-5 (with early portrait), Nov. 1909, 
Ixxxviii. 667-70 (with later portrait), Feb. 
1011, xci. 282- 6 ; Who’s Wlio, 1911 ; Lodge’s 
Puerag(5 ; Pike’s Lofidon in the 20th century, 
I>. 113 ; private information.] C. W. 

MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT, Lord 
Charles Thomas (1839 1911), mlmirai. 
[See S(’OTT.] , 

MONTGOMERIE, ROBERT ARCHI- 
BALD JAMES (1855-1908), rear admiral, 
born at Rothesay, Isle of Bute, on 11 Sept. 
1855, Avas son of James Montgomerie, M.D., 
of Edinburgh, by his Avife Mary Campbell of 
Locbnell, and entered the navy on board 
the Britannia in Aug. 1869. He became 
sub-Ueutonaiit in September 1875, and 


12 Montgomerie 

Avhilc serving in that rank on board the 
linmortalile in the detached sejuadron, 
jiim])ed overhoanl to savt^ life on 6 Aj)ril 

1877. It was a dark niglil, the sea Avas 
rough, the sliip before the wind, and the 
latitudi^ was infested Avith sharks; Mont- 
gonnTie therefon', in atl(litii*ii to the Albert 
medal ami the. silvuT medal of th(^ Royal 
Hnman(‘ Soci(‘ty, was JiAvard* d tlu' Stanhope 
gold medal for the act of gn atest gallantry 
during the year, and shortly afterAvards Avas 
appointed to Ihe royal ya(^ht. From her 
h(^ Avas y)roin()t(Hl to lumtemint on 13 Sept.. 

1878. Mo Avas serving in the Carysfori, 
Captain M. F. Si(‘])liensoji, during the 
Fgyjdian war of 1882, and, l)eing landed 
A\ith tlio naval brigade, A\as pres(u)t at the 
battle of I’cl-el-Kebir on 13 Sept. He 
received llio medal with clasp for 3’el-ol- 
Kobir, and tlie Khedive’s bronze star. In 
Jan. 188.5 tlio naval brigade under Lord 
Charles Beresford Avas organised to attempt 
the relief of Gordon, and Montgomerie, 
then a lieutenant of the Inflexible, joined 
it at Gubat and served in the gunboat 
Safieh in some of the operations above 
Moiemneh. From March to July 1885 ho 
AA'as naval transport ofllccr at Dongola, and 
was specially mentioned in Lord VVolseley’s 
dcsimtches ; from Ang. 1885 to Juno 1886 
ho served on the staff of Gcii, Sir FrcHlerick 
Stephenson [q. v. Suppl. II], and Avas placed 
in command of all the armed steamers on the 
Nile, and appointed to superintend the river 
transport. Ho received tlie Nile olasi), and 
Avas appointed to tl)e royal yaclit, an 
appointment almost invariably awarded for 
services which othorAviso would go unre- 
quited. From tlio yacht he was pi*omoted 
to oofumaiider on 24 Aug. 1887. In that 
rank he served on the East Indies station in 
the Boadicca, flagship of Sir E. R. Fre- 
mantle, and in Oct. 1890 took part in the 
Vitu exi)pdition, being placed in command 
of the. field l)aitcry, Avhich AA^as actively 
engag(‘d (Fremantle, The. Navy as 1 have 
knoivu ily 381 ct seq.). lie received the 
medal A\ itli Vitu clasp, was mentioned in 
despatches, and in May 1892 Avas nominaUid 
a C.B. In Sept. 1891 ho Avas appointed 
to command the Lion, training shii>, and 
on 1 Jan. 1894 was promot'd to cap- 
tain. After commandmg the Bonaventurc, 
cruiser, on the China station,' and tlic Prince 
George, battleship, in the Channel, he Avas 
appointed to the Chary bd is in Nov. 1901 
for the North American station, and was 
commodore iji NeAvfoundland w^aters during 
the fisliery season. He served as coinmo- 

. dore under Sir Archibald Douglas during the 
j Venezuelan operations of Dec. 1902, and 
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coiitliictod til ^ of' till' coast ami the 

boMil>aiilm(‘iij. of ]*m‘r(o ( .‘abcllo {AV/o' lUmk : 
Vvncuirht^ \o. I (ion:i), (M. in 

April l!M)t 1,0 w;is a])poifitc(l a iia\al aitlc- 
(Ic-camp to Kins' I'alwanl \'M. ami in May 
bccaim* ins| ' captain of bnys' tra.ininj' 

sliijis. in till' bill Inlay lionc.Ts of IIMU he 
was awanh-d ilic O.Af.C., at.d «in o July 
]h05 Avas promoted to rimi .ulniiral. Mo 
hoisted his llaj' on 1 .Ian. I!.)n7 in coinniand 
of the de^^I*oyers and submarines in com- 
mission wilh nucleus crews, and held the 
a])pointiiu‘nt for a year. On the occasion 
of the review' of the hoiia- lleet. in the 
Soli'iit in AuiJ. M*t>7 lie ri-e* i\ed the (?.V'.0. 
Me died in London on 1 i i. I DOS, and Avas 
buried at Munsdou. 

Mont''<»merie was a distin^'uished athlete, 
and at one time Avas heavy- Aveight chamjiion 
boxi'r of the. navy ; a keen siiortsman, lie 
hunted big game in many parts of the Avorld. 
lie married in 1880 Alethc Marian, ekh'st 
daughter of Spencer Charrington of Muns- 
dou Mouse, Jlertforilshirc, ami for many 
years M.P. for ike Tower 1 lamleti). fie had 
issue one son . A port rait, jiain ted in 1008 by 
Mr. J. Kay Robertson, belongs to his witlow. 

['Pile 'Pimes, 3 Sept. 1908 1. L. C. C. L. 

MONTMORENCY, RAYMOND 
}| AKVLY DE, thiid Viscount Fjiankfokt 
Dj'i Montmormncy ( 18.3.“)- 1902). major- 
general. [See Dw MoNTMOJiKNcy.J 

MOOR, Sir RALPH HEMHAM RAY- 
MENT (1800-1909), lirst high commissioner 
of Southern Nigeria, horn on .31 .July 1860at 
33ie lAxige, lAirneiix Pelham, Jluntingford, 
Hertfordshire, w'as son of William Henry 
Moor, surgeon, hy his Avife. Sarah Pears. 
Educated pi ivately, and destined for busi- 
ness, ho engaged in 1880-1 as a learner in 
the lea tnule. On 20 Oct. 1882 he cnterc-d 
the royal Irish constabulary as a cadet, and 
becoming in due course a district inspexjtor 
resigned on jirivate grounds on 9 Feb. 1891. 

In March 1891 Moor took siTvice under 
Sir Claude Macdonald, the consul-general 
of the Oil Rivers Protectorate, as com- 
mandant of constabulary in the •pro- 
tectorate. Of a striking personality, he 
soon made, his mark. In July 1892 ho 
Avas appointed by the foreign oflice vice- 
consul for the Oil Rivers district, and from 
6 Sc]>t. 1892 to 15 Feb. 1893 acted as 
commissioner. During January 1890 lie 
served tlie oOico of consul, and on 1 Feb. 
1890, Avhen the district w'as formeil into the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, bo aa^s made 
eonimissioncr and consul-general for the 
toritory, and consul for tho Camcroons 
and Fernando Po. 


0 Moore 

^ When iji 1900 the pi ’oteet iH‘a jc passed 
■ from the foreign otliee to the enlonial ofliee, 
; Moor became liigh ei mi mi.s.- inner of Southern 
Aigeria and laid the loiimlations of the, new' 

1 .'idminirtration. AAliieh (leviOoped into tin* 
present tloniishing colony ; hi.s health 
lailings he ri'tireil on pension on 1 DiM. 190.3. 
He tJiiMi allied himsi'lf with Sir Alfred 
.lonos |(|. A'. Siijipl. Il|: he gave valiiahle 
advice on We.^t African alfaiis, ami aided 
in the development of the Mritish (\)tlon 
(h*oAving As. oeialion. He also served on 
certain committees at the nomination of 
the secretary of state. 

He was fniiml dead in bed at. his residence, 
the Homestead, I >a rues, on II Se])t. ]9()J1; 
the infpii'si. pointed to siiieiih' during tem- 
porary insanity. He w;is hiirieil at the new 
11a rues cemeterv. 

Moor becainoC.M.C. in 1895 and K.( i.M.C. 
in 1897. He married in 1898 Adrienne, 
w idovv of J. Burns. 

[Tho Times, 1.5, 10, 17 Sept. 1909 ; Pon*igri 
Oilico List, 1908 ; olliciai information ; ])ersonal 
knowledge.] ♦ C. A. Jl. 

MOORE, ARTHUR WILLIAM (1853- 
1909), Mcanx antiijuary, born on 0 Feb. 18.53 
at Cronkbourne, Douglasy^lslo of Man, Avas 
ono of ten children (five sons and live 
daughtors) of William Fine iMooro, .J.P., 
owner apd controller of tho 3Vomodo 
Sail-cloth Mills and a member of the self- 
elcctcd Houso of Keys. His mother was 
Hannah, daughter of Henry (/urweii 
Christian (^urwen, of a Cumberland fajiiily. 
William Christian, ‘ llliam Dhone’ [ij. v.J, 
\va.s an ancestor. Entering Iliigby under 
Dr. Temple on 0 Feb. 1807, lie passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where lie was 
bracketed second in tlio historical (ripos of 
1875 AAith Mr. Cordon Dull and graduated 
B.A. in 1870, proecedmg M.A. in 1879. 
He distinguished himself in athletics at 
Cambridge antj Avon his blue for 'Rugby 
football. 

Mooro devoted his adult activities to tlu? 
Avclfaro of Ids native island in all its pliases. 
Succeeding his father as head of the sail- 
cloth linn, he managed it AAith suceess 
until steamship competition destroyed the 
business. Ho was also dirl^e.to^ of the 
Tsle A>f Man {Steam Packet Co., of wliieh ho 
published an historical account, and of Hie 
Isle, of Mfin Banking Co. J*laeed on the 
commission of the pe.ace in 1877, he became 
member of tho House of Keys in 1881, and 
being elected stxjaker in 1898, held the 
office till death. He ably championed 
the rights and privileges of (be bouse, 
Avhen the house came into conflict wdth 

T T 2 
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flK' //ovonior anfl council. II(^ look part 
in (Irawin.i* up ilio petition for a reform of 
I he Manx' (Joiislitulion in l!)07. Ilo A\as 
als(» a nieinher of the council of (‘ducalion 
fer Hie island (ISSH), of Hie harbour board 
(IS!)!)), a.nd of Hic Manx Diocesan Clniroh 
( Joniniissioners, and fx'came deputy rceeiver- 
I'eneral in 11)0;'». He interested himself in 
meteorology, publisliin*' a pamphlet on ilio 
climate of the ishuid in lHt)0 and a record 
of ‘ J^arlh Tem]x.'ratnrea at ( Jronkbourno, 
ISSO- It’ in tluj ‘ Royal iMetcjurological 80c. 
Quarterly Jonmar (xx., Oct. 1894). He 
w.is presid<mt of the Isle of Man A<^ricnltnral 
So(*i(dy in 1S83. Jn I0t)2 he received Ivin^ 
J‘kl\\ard YIT on his visit to the island, and 
uas created O.Y.O. in the same year. 

On Manx anti<pjities Moore was the 
chief authority in the island, and was one 
of the mnsenni and ancicMit nionnmenfs 
Iriisti'cs from thc^ formation of that Imd^' 
in 188(). Moore’s chief title tc) fame is as 
the pn)moter of Hie study Hh^ Manx 
la)tt(naee and of Manx history. Ho only 
learned the language in early manhood, at 
a lime when it and its literature were 
<les])ised by bis educated follow country- 
men and threatened with extinction. Ho 
sk(‘iched the history of the langnage and 
the sonrees of knowledge res])octii)g it in 
a ])aper ])rinted hy the Natural History and 
Aiitiijuarian Socudy of tho isle in 1887. 
In 1891) lie foimded tho J\1anx Laiiguago 
8()ci(‘ty ajid iKHjame its first presidont.. 
Assist'd hy (Sir) .John Rhys, ho in 189.3 
edited for the Manx Sooiidy for the ihihli- 
calion of X.dion.il Documents ‘The Book 
of (Common Prayer in Manx Caelic,* tho 
earliest and longest MS. in the language. 
Ho sought to conserve not only tlie language 
but tho music, loro, and tradition of the 
island, and published tho results of his 
labours in such volumes as * The Surnames 
and Place Names of the Islo of Man’ (1890) ; 

‘ Folk-Loro of the Islo of Man ’ (1891) ; 

‘ Manx Carols ’ (1891) ; ‘ Further Notes qn 
Manx Folk-Lore’ in ‘The Antiquary’ 
(1895); and ‘Manx Ballads and Music’ 
(1890). Moore’s ‘ History of tho Islo of 
Man’ (1900) is tho one authoritative 
1)ook on the subject. Ho also published 
‘The Diocoso of Sodor and Man’ (1893); 

‘ Manx Worthies ’ (1901); ‘ Bishop llildes- 
l<\y’s Lf'tters ’ (1904) ; ‘ Douglas 100 Years 
Ago* (1904); and ‘Extracts from the 
R(*cords of the Isle of Man ’ (1905). He 
edited the periodical ‘The Manx Note 
Book’ (1885-7), and contributed many 
articles to that and other learned maga- 
zines. * 

Moore, who was ajqiointcd oflicial trans- 


lator of tho Acts of Tynwald into Manx, 
wa.s a vice- pr<*.sid cut of tho Collie .Associa- 
tion, and at tho i‘ist('ddfod hold at (JardilT 
in 1899 Hic; degroo of Druid was 00 n fern mI 
upon him iu n'cognition of Ids soi vicos to 
Manx litiMalurc. Ho. colic* I (‘d materials 
for a book on Anglo-Manx dijilccl.. winch 
was not comphded at his d« alb. lb* died 
at Woodbonrnti I loiiso, Douglas, on 12 Nov. 
1909, and was buried at Kirk Braddaii 
comotery. 

On 21 Ffb. 1887 bo married Louisa 
Eli/.ab(‘lb W'^ynn, daughter of Dr. Huglies- 
Oamos, tlion Archdeacon of Man ami 
suhsc<(ii(*ntly vicar of Hull. He left ono 
sou and two daught(‘rs. A laist executed 
by Mr. 'raubinan, a Manx sciiljitor resiih'iit 
ill London, and unveiled at Douglas by 
Lord Raglan on 10 Oet. 1911, stamls in 
tho cliamb<*r of Hie House of Keys: and 
a portrait by the Jjiverpool artist, R. E. 
Morrison, Jhesident of tiu* liivoriiool Manx 
Society, was pj‘cs(‘iiled by Hio artist to flic 
House of Keys. 

[Celtic Review, 15 Jan. .1910; Isli* of Man 
Weekly Times, 13 Nov. 1909; Isle of Man 
Examiner, 20 Nov. 1909; infonnalion from 
tho Misses Moon*. | 8. M. 

MOOR E, 8TUART ARCH IBALl) 
(1842-1907), legal antiquary, born in Sejit. 
1842, was fourlli son of Barlow Brass Mooro 
of TIio Lawn, South Lambetli, SuiToy, by 
his wife Harriet Adcock. lOducatcd at the 
Philological School, Maryloboiio Uojwl, lio bo- 
camo secretary to Sir Thomius Duff us Hardy 
[q, V. |, dijputy keeper of the public records, 
and afterwards practised as a record agimt. 
Elected F.8.A. on 2 May 1869, Jic contri- 
buted to ‘ Archaiologia ’ in 1886 a paper on 
tho ‘ Death and Burial of King Edward II.' 
Moore quickly obtained distinction as an 
antiquarian lawyer and an authority on 
questions relating to foreshore, fishery, and 
cognate matters. On 24 Jan. 1880, some- 
what late in life, ho l)Ocamo a student of 
tho Inner Temple, and bcung called to tho 
bar on 25 Juno 1884, at once obtained a 
lucrative praotice. He fought with great 
pertinacity and success the claims of the 
crown to foreshore, arguing that tho crown 
parted long ago with its foreshore rights to 
the lords of manors bounded by the sea. 
His ‘ History of the Foreshore and the Law 
relating thereto ’ (1888) is full of interesting 
extracts from ancient records, and con- 
stitutes the subject’s brief against the 
crown. 

Moore loved yachting, and was one of the 
finest amateur seamen of his time ; he 
commanded his own 80- ion lishftig ketch, 
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in wliicli Iio carried t]jo vicr rojnmodoro's 
of llio i loyal ( bruising Club all round 
Crcat r»rit:iiu and llio ^^rcalcr part of Ire- 
land, willj 111 lie regard for \vi*all)er. lie 
N\«as a lr('(|m‘ul eorrespondiait of ‘ 'riie 
Timers,’ ohirily on yaelitin;^ and oilier sea- 
fariii.i^ inallrrs. About two years before 
liis death li;* was seized witli jiaralysis of 
the lower limbs and retired to bis vessel, 
in wliieb la- contiruiod to live, bc'arint' b 
illliction witli eoiira.iro and eb(‘erluiiu 
Sborl.ly b<'b>re liis death be wrote two letters 
to ‘The 'rimes’ on seeret (‘onimissions 
(Sdan.)anfl on the Channel tunnel (S Feb.). 
Jle died souK'wbat suddenly on 2b June. 

on boartl liis yacht at Soutliwiek, an<I 
w as hmie<l 1 heri*. 1 1(‘. married J.-aliel Kat(‘, 
daughter of .loliii Knight Higgins of »Soulh- 
am])lon, and had issue two sons. 

liesidi'S the work menlioiu'd, he pub- 
lislu'd : I. ‘ 'rhe 'riiames K^tuarv : its 
'.ritles. Channels, ^’c,, a. I*ra.elieal Ciiide for i 
Yaehts,’ ISbl. 2. ‘ History and l^aw of 
Fisheiies ’ (wilh liis son IfulKut Stuart. | 
IMoore), HHKl. He also edited ‘ Letters and | 
FajxTs of J. Shillingl’ord, 1117 oO,' for 11 h 
C anuJeii Societ y (1871), aii<l ‘ ( Mrtulariiim 
IMonasterii Sancti Johannis Ikiptiste in 
Colee(‘stria,’ for the Roxhurghe (^luh ( 1 897), 
as well as ‘ Domesday Rook for North- 
am])tonsiiirt5, extended and translated,’ 
18()J. 

|Tlio Times, 0 .fuly 1907 ; Fost<'r, Miai at 
tim liar; liiiw T’imes, 13 July 19(17, ]>. 201 ; 
personal information. J <5. W. 

MORAN, PATIUCK FRANCIS (18:j0- 
HHJ), eardinal arehhishop of Sydnc*y, 
bom at I..eig]iliid>ridge, eo. Carlow’, Ireland, 
oiflOSej)!. 1830, was t lie son of Ratriek 
Moran by liis wif<; Alicia, sister of Car- 
dinal Cuikm Iq. V.], whom at (ho age of 
twelve he accompanied to Rome. There 
educated at the Irish (.V)llegc of St. Agatha, 
he gavci early proof of capjicity, w as ordained 
])riest by special dispensation as to age on 
19 March 1853, and wtis from 1856 to 1866 
vice-principal under Moiisignor Kirby of 
tlie College of St. Agatha, and professor 
of Hebrew at the College of Propaganda. 
Kn joying a right of access to the Vatican 
archives, ho imulc a special study of Celtic 
ecclesiastical history, and published at 
Dublin * An Historical Sketch of the Per- 
secution sulTercd by tlie Catholics of Ireland 
under (’ronnvell and the Puritans’ (1862; 
new edit. 1884), ‘Essays on the Origin, 
Doctrines, and DiscipUne of the Early 
Irisli Church ’ (1864), and other scholarly 
works. 

Returning to Ireland in 1866, Moran 


became private seen'iary to bis imel< 
Cardinal Cullen, then aichbi.'.Iuip of Dublin. 
He held t lu‘ post t ilN 872. lb* hee.imr co.id- 
jiitor to the bishop of Ossory in 1872 ami 
hislio]) of Ossory ill 1873. lu ISSl lu* siic- 
eeeiletl RogiT VVilliam Ik-dt- X'aiighan ('pv.l 
I a.s archbishop of Sydmy. Farly in 18S.‘> 
j h(‘ was summoned by Leo XIII. a eo . 

I e«.>mrade and lifelong friond. on a si'cret 
mis.sion (o Rome, ‘ 'I’lu' 'I’lmes ‘ aniiouneing 
that h(' was to he imuh; ai'ehhishop of 
I Dublin, an ollice lie was known to covet, 
j The rival claims of Dr. Walsh, tin* popular 
I favoiirile, A\ould apjM'ar to have oeea-iioned 
I a j)a]>al dilemma, which was liiially sur- 
im)unt(‘d by making Walsli arelibisliop 
of Dublin and Moran a (‘ai'dinal. He w.e-^ 
eons(‘(;rat(‘d at Ihmie in Aiig. LS8.'). returning 
to SydiK'v imniediati'ly af(« rw ai^Is. Sid>- 
s(‘(|m‘ntly, as primali’ of Australia. Moran 
j)r<*sided at. the jihaiary eonneils in ISS.-j, 
1895, and 1905. He visited Rome in 
1888, 1893, 1898, 1902, and again in 1903 
toattond the ])apal eonelave wliieli n'sulted 
in tliC election of Pope Pius X. He eele- 
hrattnl liis silver jubilee as areliliishop ol 
SydiH'y in 1909. He ilied suddenly on 
16 Aug. 1911 at Manley Ralacje, Sydney, and 
was buri<‘d in St. Mary’s cathedral. 

Moran was most e.vae.t in (In* jiei’l'oi'inaneo 
of his ejiiscopal duties, a strict disci jilinari.iii, 
and a most militant churehman, holding 
apathy to he th<* worst, enemy to his faith, 
lie appeared lo love niigious strife, and 
oppo.sed with vig«)ur (lie strong ami aggi(*s- 
sive Orange c'lement in lOaslern Australia. 
He mlvoeati‘d undenominational (‘ducat ion 
by the stat(*, pi’otest.ed uneeasiiigly against 
any jiossihle Roman eatliolie disahiliti(‘s, 
and by bruscjue declarations in tlie press 
and on the ])latform provoked liostility 
and religious eontioversy. He was, how- 
ever, a wise educational reformer, and on 
his arrival in Australia a severe critic of 
existing Roman catholic schools and semi- 
narie.s. His zeal in building new' schools, 
churches, and hospitals w'ius r(‘niarkal>le, 
at least 1,500,000/. being spent on these 
objects during his primacy. Among other 
buildings in New South Wales which owe 
their origin to him are »St. Ignatius’ col- 
lege, Riverview', St. Columba’s Seminary, 
Springwood, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Darling- 
hurst, St. Joseph’s College, Hunter’s Hill, 
the Franciscan Friary, Waverky, Rose 
Bay Convent, St. Vincent’s Cirls’ (‘ollegc!, 
Waitura Foundling Hos])ital, and tlie Mater 
MiscricoRliio Hospital in North Sydney. 
His ambition to compkde St. Mary’s Cathe- 
flral, which had Ikjoii begun by Archbishop 
John Bede Folding [q. v.j and continued by 
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Ar(;lil)isl)oj> Viiiighan, roiuiiiiu-d uiifultillccl, 
WiiH (loiK^ lo r<‘iuler it a 
lastiii;jr iiicMiorial lo Moran’s aoiivity. 

In Auslralian polilios Moran was a 
pt'oniincMil- and at linu's disliirinn'' ii^urc, 
wlio sliarcd with miiiistors the atlon lions 
(»f p.-irlianiCMdary carlooidsts. All hough a 
slr(“iiiious advocalo of homo rulo, ho ha<l as 
hirthnp of Ossoiy in ISSO spoken holdly in 
oj)posiliou lo IliO l^and Loaguo agitalion. 
Jn Australia ho rocoived, and gavo ovory 
assislaiita^ lo. didi’galos from llio .Irish 
Naliojialisl J»a.rly. Possessed of demoeralio 
sympalhies, he was on fri<‘ndly lernis with 
(lie Auslralian lal)our lea<l(‘rs, and reeeiv(‘(l 
during the* luaritinu' sirike in ISiM) dejnila- 
tions of workmen at Si. Mary’s ])resl)ylerv. 

enlliusiaslioally suj)]Mnled Australian 
federa-tion, look j)arl, l)y invitation, in a 
preliminary discussion of the. pi'ojoet at an 
iulorma! asse.id)Iy of Australiati statesmen 
at. JJat hurst, and was an unsuecc‘s.sful 
eandnlate, thongli Ij.v a small numher of 
voles only, fur the National O(»nv**nlion 
( lectt'd in 1JK>7 lo draft the eominonweallh 
eonstitut ion. Jle was in favour of stoding 
an Au.siralian eonting(Mit lo take, part in 
llio Soudan campaign of 18'.)S. 

Moran was deejdy read in liistory, 
parli«v.ilar]y Irish ecclesiastical history, 
iia-giology, and arclueology. His best- 
known works were his * liistory of the 
(latholic Archbishops i»f Dublin’ (Dublin, 
181)1) and ‘ .Spicilegiiim Ossoricaise ’ (.‘J 
serh's, Dublin, IS7t-S4), a colli‘i5tion of 
do(!unienls illu.<trating Irish church history 
from the Heformation t ill I HIM). An 

arlieUi in 1S80 in the ‘Dublin Review’ 
identifying Old Kilpatrick in Scotland as 
tin? ‘ IJirtiiplaoe of Si. Patrick, A])o.stle of 
li(‘land,’ excited wide comment at the 
time. Ilealso j)iiblished, mo.stlyat Dublin: 
J. ‘ M<':noifs of the Most Rev. Oliver 
Plunkett,’ IS()1. 2. ‘Acta Sancli Rreii- 

daui,' 1872. 3. ‘ Monasticon IfiluTnicum,’ 

I87:J. I. ‘The Dull of Adrian IV,’ 187;k 
o. ‘ Irish Saints in Great Rrilain,’ 1870. 
0. ‘Occasional Pa])ers,’ 1800. 7. ‘ T.i(dters 

on the Anglican iieformatioii,’ 1800. 8. 

‘Ilistorv of the Oatholic Church in Aus- 
tralasia!’ 1800; 2nd edit. 1807. 0. ‘Re- 
union of (Jliristendom and its Critics,’ 1890. 
10. ‘ The Mission .Field of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 1800. 11. ‘The Catholics of 

Ireland under the Renal Law's in tJio 
Kighleenlh Century,’ 1800. Moran also 
(‘dited ‘ Pastoral Loiters of Cardinal Cullen * 
(ISS2); ‘The Catholic Prayer Hook and 
Ma?iual of Meditaiioiis ’ (lOmo, 1883) ; Da^id : 
Roth’s ‘ Analecta . . .do rebus Catholi- 
corum in ILibernia (1010) ’ (1881). 


j Who's W ho, 15)11; Catholic. W'ho's Who, 
toil ; Tablet. 10 Aug. 1911; The 'rimes, ami 
Manchester C Hard ian 17 Aug. 1911; Sydney 
Daily 'relegra])h, 17 and 18 Aug. 1911; 
History of (!a1liolic. Chiireli in Australasia, 
1890; Men and W'eineii of the 'rirno, 1511i 
edit. ; .lolms's Nhitahic Australians ; O’ Orieu’s 
Life <}f Parnell, i. 210; ii. 27.1 S. R. F. 

MORE-MOr.YNECX, Sin RORRRT 
HENRY (1838-1004), admiral, born on 
7 Aug. 1838, wa.s third and youngest son 
of James Mon'-Molymmx' of Loseley Park, 
Guildford, by J»is wife* (lar»)iiuc Isabella, 
eld(‘st tlaughter of William F. Lowndes- 
Stone of JJrightwell Park, Oxfordshire. 
After being i>riv'.itely educated he entered 
the. navy in 1852. As a ca<l(d and mid- 
shij)man of tlic Sans J'areil he served 
in the Rlaek Sea during the eanij)a.ign 
of 1851, and was j)resent at the l)()mbard- 
rueni of Odessa and the attack on Sevas- 
io])ol on 17 Oct. 1854; and as a mid- 
shipman of'tlu* Russell took ])art in tlic 
Rallio expedition of 18.*)5. He received 
I hr* (Crimean merlal w ith clasp for Srwas- 
topol, the Turkish and the Raltic medals. 
In 18.59 ho was a mate of the Wsuviiis, 
ein])lr.)yt‘rl on llie wi‘st coast of Africa- in the 
snp])iession of the slave tnwh*, and was 
inont-ioned in despalch(\s for services in a 
colonial gun-boat up tlu^ Great Scaroir'S 
riv'or; in the same year, with two boats, 
he cajitured an armed slav(‘r brig o(T the 
Congo, and for this service received his 
])romotion to lieutenant-, dat(‘d 28 June 
18.59. In that rank lie sc'rvr'd from Jan. 
1890 to 1865 on the Medit(‘rranean station, 
first in the St. Ji‘a.n d'Acre, .aftorwaixls in 
the llagship Edgar, and on 18 Dec. 1865 
was promoRd to commander. In Jftno 
1866 he was appointed executive olficer 
of the Doris, frigate, on the Nortli America 
and W crit Indies sbition, and while serving 
in her received the thanks of the admiralty 
and of the French government for valuable 
services I’eiuhTcd to I, lie Gironde, transport, 
W'reeked in a dangerous jiosition olT .Jamaica; 
j also the thanks of the admiralty for otluT 
' services rendered after the great hurricane 
at St. Thomas in 1867. In .luly 1869 he 
W’as a])pointed to command the St-. Vincent, 

I training shij) for bo^^s, and on 6 Peb. 1872 
i was promoted to bo ca])tain. In May 1877 
be w'as ajijiointed to command tlio Ruby, 
in w'liicli lie served in the Ijcvaiit during the 
Russian war of 1877-8, and afterwards in 
Burma, lie was captain of the Invincible 
at the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
afterwakls during tlie w ar, and received 
the Egyptian medal with clasp for Alexan- 
dria, the Kliedive’s bronze star, tliQ^Jrd class 
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oi llio Omaiiio, and was also awanlrd 
tiu.' (IR. Ill May ISS4 Ik* was appointed 
comnujdorcj coiumandiii<r tlu* sliips in Hio 
K('d Soa, and protoctod Suakiii till llio 
arrival oi‘ Sir (ilvrald (Jraham's (‘\[K'dilion 
ill 1SS5. Sjiccial ri*lV*rc*Mco was made to this 
services hy tlie secretary to the admiralty in 
jiarliaiiK'iit, and More-Alolym'ux was men- 
tioned in ilesiiatelies hy tla* eommaiider-iii- 
ehh'f and hy J^urd Wolseley, reeeivi‘d the 
clasps for Snakiii and the I^ile, and was 
advanced to tlie K.CMi. - Jle next servoil 
as captain-.supcriiitendent of Sheerness ^ 
dockyard (ill jiroinoted to liis Ila^ on 
1 May ISSS. He Avas an aide-de-camp 
to (iueen V’^ietoria from hSSo to 1HS8. 


rciwling, writiiiLT, aiul roviewin;j;. Ills long 
vacations were spent in travelling on the 
(^ontiiK'iit, especially ill Slavonic coiintrios,* 
wlu're lie made many friends. In very 
■ early life- he acquired an in1i*rest in the 
lil'-raliire, language's, and history of tlie 
Slav anil his lU'iglihonrs in the Near Kast, 
which hecaine the. main study of his life; 
he owed almost ever\’lhing to self- teaching, 
ilis knouledgi' of lliissian is said to dale 
from his school days, when one of the 
lUiisti'is ])rcsent(‘il him with a Russian 
grammar. In 1870, and iigain on twii 
siihseipient occasions, he was nominated 
by the curatois of the Tayloriaii Institii- 
tinii to (h'livcr the lectures on the Ilchester 


His further serviei* was adm'nist ralive \ foimdatiou iqioii Slavonic literature. In 
and advisory, tn 1880 he was one of the ' ISSO ho was appointed, on the rccom- 
llritish represi'iitatives at ilie International ! nuaulalion of (hi^ same body, to he uni- 
Marino Conh'ienee held at Washington ; ! veivily readt'i* in Hu.s*^ian, a position which 
from Aug. 1801 to Aiig. 1801 lie was admiral- was raised in 1000 to that of professor of 
superintendent at Devoiijiort ; on 28 May j Russian and of Hie Slavonic languages. 
1801 lie h(‘caiiie vice-admiral, . and on l.‘l | He Avas a corresponding memher of many 
July 1800 reached tlu^ rank of admiral, j learned soeietii's on the Continent, and 
I'l'om Oct. loot) he was president of tlu* | Hh.l). of the C/.i'ch university of IVague. 
Royal Naval College at Crceiiwich, until ! In 10013 he was ek'cted felloAV of the British 
his retirement, in Aug. 1000. He was j>ro- j Aeadtuny, iu tlu' iJiilological section, 
moled (ii.C.B. in Nov. 1002, and died at Morlill was a voluminous author in Iho 
Cairo on 20 IVh. 1001. His body Avas subjects that he had made his own. He 
embalmed, sent home, and buried at St. Avrote grammars of Rolish (1881),“ Serbian 
Nicholas's church, Ciiild ford. (1887), and Bulgarian (1807) for Triibrier’s 

More-Molyneux married in 1871 Annie series of ‘Simplified Crammars of Russian 


Mary (.'aiew, daugliter of Captain MaltheAV j 
Charles Burster, K.N. ; she di(‘d in 1808, ! 
leaving a daughter, (.Iwendolen. | 

I'riio 'rimes, H and 28 Man’ll 1001; Burke'.s , 
LuinleJ Cciitrv ; portraits from ]jhoto';raphs | 
were ])uhlishe(l iiillie I llu*-trate(l LmiJon News | 
in 1880, 1000, 10U2, and 100 1 ; and an engniv- j 
ing*Asas issued hy Messrs. Walton of Shaft cs- ; 
bury Avenue. 1 B. C. C. L. 


(1880) and C/.ech (1880) for the Clari'iidon 
press; for ‘ 'riie Story of the Nations* 
liistories of Russia (1885; Gth edit. 1001) 
and Boland (180*5) ; for ‘Religious Systems 
of the World ’ asketirh of Slavonic religion ; 
besides many articles in the ‘ Kncyclojjiudia 
Brilannica.* He also piihlialied ‘Slavonic 
Literature’ (ISS.‘5) anil ‘ A History of Rus- 
sia from l^•ter the (heat to Alexander 11’ 
(1002). In conjiinelion with Dr. R. IL 


MORBILL, WILLIAJM RKJIIARI) (‘hailes he translated the Slavonic version 
(183-1-1000), SlaAaaiic .‘scholar, horn at of the ‘Book of the Secrets of Enoch* 
Maidstone, Kent, on 17 Nov. 1831, Avas eldest (180(>) and oHicr Apocryphal literature, 
son of W'illiani Morlill, professional musician. At the time of his death he Avas engaged 
of Huguenot origin. Educated lirst at on a translation of the ancient ‘ Nov- 
thc grammar school of his native town, lie gorod Chronicle.’ His interests, however, 
Avas sent in 1848 to Tonbridge school, Avere by no means confined to Slavonic. 
Avhero he lose to he head hoy in 18.53, Erom a hoy he bail reiwl Avidcly in English 
Avinning a Judd exliibition to tUc university, literature, and ho po.ssos.^'(;d a most retentive 
In the same, year he Avas elected to a memory. His first publication Avas an 
scliolarsliip at Oriel Colli'go, Oxford. He editiorrof ballads from MSS. of the reign 
was placed in the first class in classical i of Elizabeth for the Ballad Society 
inoderafioiis, hut a break-down in health | (1873). He kept up liis classics to the last, 
compelled liim to take a pass degree and found time to make himself acquainted 
(B.A. 1857; M.A. 1800). During the Avitli Welsh and Old Irish, and also AAith 

rcjnaindcr of his life he stayed at Oxford, Ceojgian and Turkish. This fortunate 
first as a ‘ coach ’ or private tutor. For gift of tongues Avas valued hy him, not so 
some time he lectured on Ihiglish literature much for linguistic purposes, as affording a 
at Wren’s in I^ndon, and was ahvays busy key to the knowledge of national cliaraeter 
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and liifdory. lie was an okl-fashionod 
rather tliaii a philnl«»^er of the; 
liKxhaii ty[>e;. S».> too ill social intercourse 

li(‘ was no scholastic reehiso hut a »jf(‘nial 
jiiaii of the world. Ifis house, at O.vford 
w as t he nu iiing place of a small hut hrilliant 
circle, who jnay not have been iiromiiuait in 
acaeleiiiieal hiisiness, hut who thi'rc sharp- 
ened one nnolher’s wits for the distinction ! 
they gained in tin; outer world. ■ 

Morlill inarrieeJ, about IS()2, (.Jharlolte , 
jMaria J.e(*, of a Northamptonshire family, ■ 
who died in 18SI, leaving no i;hildi‘en. j 
Alter he had jiassed his seventieth year. Ins 
liealth gradually failed, though he retained 
his vivacit y and his devotion to work almost , 
to the laid, lie died })i‘acefully in his chair : 
at his house in Oxford on 9 Kov. 1900. j 
lie bequeathed his valuable collection of | 
vSlavonie hooks to Queen’s College, which j 
el(!cl(‘d him in 1885 an honorary member j 
of its common room. 

[Personal know ledge ; memoir by 8ir .1. A. It. 
Murray in Proc.. llrit. Acad., vol. iv. ; Oxford 
Mag., Nov. 1909.] J. S. C. 

MORGAN, EDWARD DELMAR (1840- 
1909), linguist and traveller, bom at Strat- 
ford, Essex, on 19 April 1840, was only 
son of Rtlward John Morgan, an ollicer in 
the Madras artillery and later a member 
of the English factory or merchants’ com- 
j)any in 8t. Petersburg, by Jus wife Mary 
Anne Pariand. Educated at Eton, he early 
became a brilliant linguist. After leaving 
school lie resided with his parents in St. 
Jkdershurg, and eomplotclj^ mastered the 
iinssian language. 

In 1872 he travelled first in Asia, making 
a journey in Persia with Sir John 
Underwood Bateman-Uhampain [q. v.], a 
director of I lie Indo-Europt^an telegraph. 
Morgan suhsequcutly visited Kulja and tlie 
n 'ighbouriiig parts of Central Asia. In 
1870 ho translated frojii the Russian the 
(k'litral A.*<ian explorer I'rzliiw.-ilsky’s ‘ Mon- 
golia, tlio I’angut Country and the Soliliulcs 
of Nortliern Tibet ’ (1870, 2 vols., with an 
introduction and notes by Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B.). He also joined Sir Thomas 
Douglas Forsyth [q. v.] in translating the 
same author's ‘ From Kulja acj'oss the 
Tian-Shaii to Lobnor’, (1879). Morgan 
made later expeditioiLS to Little Russia, in 
the language and literature of whicli ho was 
li'arned, to the lower part of the Congo 
(1882), which gave him an intimate interest 
in the alTairs of the Free State, to East 
Africa, and to tlu; Baku oil region of 
Caucasia. Morgan, who was a fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society for forty 


’ years, and served on i(s council, contri- 
buted much to its ' Joni ual.’ lb' was also 
honorary secretary of the Hakluyt Sociidy 
(lSSh-9U), and coll aboi i ted willi C. H. 
Coote in (‘diting for it (IHSti) the ‘ Early 
Wiyages and ^I'ravcls to Russia and I’ersia, 
by Anlhony Jenkinson and other J^ngli.sh- 
men.’ lie was honorary treasurer for the. 
Ninth IntiTiialional Cougiess of Orientalists 
(1892), in London, inider Max Miiller’s 
presidency, and edit(‘d its Ir.msaclions 
(1892). lie died in London on 18 May 
1909, and was buried at Co])thorne, Sussex, 
Avbore he chiefly resided in his later years, 
lie married on 25 Sept. 1872 Jlertha, 
daiighti‘r of Richard Thomas, liy his wife 
liouisa de Visme, who died on 18 Feb. 1911 
aged 101. Morgan had issm; four sons and 
three daughters ; the eldest son, Edward 
Louis Dolmar Morgan, liiailenaiit R.N., 
died in 1900. 

Bcsidc's the works mentioned, Morgan 
contributed a cliaptcr on Askja to J. Cole’s 
‘Summer Travelling in Iceland’ (1882), 
and wrote a critical survey of the state of 
knowledge in 1894 of the Central Asian 
mountain systems, in tlio ‘ Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine,* x. 337. 

fCeographical Journal, xxxiv. 94 ; private 
information.] 0. J. 11. JI. 

MORIARTY, HENRY AUGUSTUS 
(1815-1900), ca]>tain in the navy, the second 
son of Commander James Moriarty, R.N., 
by Ids wife Catherine Webb, was horn on 
19 May 1815 in the signal tower on Dnrsey 
Island, CO. Cork. He was educated at 
Portsmouth, and entered the navy on 18 
Dec. 1829 on board the North Star, frigate. 
In 1827 he w as promoted to second masU^r 
and ayqiointod to the Calcdojda, flagship, 
in thi* Mediteriaiican, and during the war 
on t he coast of Syria in 1810 servoo on board 
tlie Ganges, of 84 guns, receiving the liJnglish 
and Turkish medals. Ih; w'as jirojiiotod to 
master in rlune 1814, and in 1848, while 
master of the Penelope, llagsliip on tlie west 
1 cosisl of iVfrica, had command of a pjwldU;- 
I box boat in an expeiUtion to destroy the 
slave barracooiis on the river Gallinas. In 
the Russian Var ho w as master of the Duko 
of Wellington, flagship of Sir Charles 
Napier [q. v.], in the Baltic ; he was men- 
tioned in despatches for snrve^dng work 
done under fire, and w'us emj)loyed under 
Captain Sulivan [sec Sulivan, Sir JLui- 
TUOLOMEW J.] in placing the mortar vessels 
preyiaratory to the bomljardmont of Svi*a- 
Dorg on 9 Aug. 1855. In 1857 and in 1858 
Moriarty was appointed to navigate the Ime- 
of- battle ship Agamemnon, leid- by the 
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iidniirjilly to lay llic llrst Allaiitic Iclyirrajili 
iii June IStiJ he ^\as ])r()m()tV(l to 
stall cn.iiiuaiuhT, and iti Auj^usfc was 
appointed to the IMiirllxuou^li, of J2l ^«iius, 
l!a.!.!,shij) in t!u? Ah'diterrani'an. H('. navi- 
i^ated liie (I'n^at lOastern in iStio and 18()(j 
A\'heii she was enif)loy(‘d in laying (he 
second and tliird Transal hint ie cables; 
and, Avli.'ii tlu^ cal)l(‘ broke in mid ocean in 
he fixed the position so aeonrately as 
to ensure the suhsetjuent recovery of the 
broken end. WIkmi the (Ireat Eastern 
had ho<)k(‘d th(^ hfst cable and was heaving 
it up t<» Ikt I)ows, tile mark-buoy placed by 
iMoi’iarly was bumpingagainsf t liesliip’ssid<*. 
lie was in ISbti awarded (he (UJ. for this 
sncees^, and received a valuable testimonial 
from his brother ollieers. In Deo. 18(37 
lie reaela'd the rank of st a/f-cajitain, and 
Avas ajipointi'd to Portsmouth dockyard 
as assistant master .itteiidant, becoming 
masUa* attendant and (Juc'i'n’s harbour- 
master in Nov. 1800. IMoriarty held this 
])ost until 3 Dec. 1871, Avhen he w as placed 
on the r(‘tired list w'itli the rank of captain. 
After his retirement ho xvas occasionally 
employed as nautical assessor to the judicial 
committee of the privy council, and 
frequently as nautical cxpi^rt before parlia- 
mentary committees, among which those 
on Harry Docks, the Tay Bridge, the Forth 
Bridge, and tlie Towit Bridge may be 
lueniioncd. His chief publications were 
four volumes of sailing directions (1887-03), 
comjiilcd for t he admiralty, and (he articles 
■ Log,’ ‘ Navigation,’ and * Seamanshi]) ’ 
in the ‘l^neyelopicdia Britannica ’ (9th edit.) j 

Moriarty died at Lee, Kent, on 18 Aug. | 
lOOG, and Avas buried in the cemetery theip. | 
Moriarty marrieil (1) on 30 July 1852 j 
Lavinia (Jharlotte (d. Sej)t. 1874), daughter j 
of William Page Foster, by whom he h;id . 
two sons and tAVO daughters; (2) in 1875 • 
ll.irriet Klizabcdh, daughter of Robert ; 
AA'iMit of St. Ihideaux, Devonshire ; she ; 
died wit hout issue in March 1802. ; 

[JJic'l mics, 20 Aug. lOOO ; information from j 
the itimily.l L. D. C. L. 

NIOHLKY, ihlvd Eawa. ov. ^Seed? 
Albert Edmund (1843-1005), politician.] 

MORRIS AND KILLANTN, Lord. 
[See Mo UHLS, Sir Micilael (1820-1001), 
lord chief justice of Ireland.] 

MORRIS, Ser lewis (1833-1907), poet 
and Welsh educationist, eldest survmng 
son of Lewis (EdAvard Williams) Morris, 
solicitor of Darmarthcn, by Sophia, daught(T 
of .John Hughes, shipoAviier and merchant 
of the •same toAvu, was born in Spiliuan 


' Sfreet, ( Jarmarl ln'ii, tm 2.‘i rbm. 1S33. His 
father. avIio was grandson of Lewis !\b)ri;is 
^ (1703 1705) [(j. A'.], Welsh j>oet, originally 
of ,\nglesey ami lali'r ol P»‘nbryn, iH'ar 
i .\berystwylh, was first n'gislrar of tlu‘ 

. (damorgan eiienit of eminty Ci)nr(s, and 
■ Irom thi* subdivision of (lie (Jlicr till his 
I death on 30 .Line 1872 regisirar of Hie 
Swans(‘;i eonrt. I b' possessed ‘great ])olitieal 
iniln(Mie(' (on flu* lilieral side) in thi* town 
and eounty of (Jarimirl hen ’ (.1. Li.ovo 
Moiuj.w, Life, of l^rnf. Murfftin, p. .39). 
l?esi(U‘s an i*liler bi-olhiu* and a sistc*!* avIio 
died in infancy, .Morris had three l)n)thers, 
W'illiain lliigius (</. J90.3) and (Jiarles 
Edward, both solicilnrs. and rbJin, n'clnr 
of Narb(‘rth since* 1885. 

JMorris Avas (‘duca1(‘d at Fli/abelh’s 

grammar scJiooI. Carmarthen (IS 11 -7), and 
at Cow bridge* (IS 17 50) iinele‘r Huge) D. 
Harpe*!*, Avlu»m lu) fe)lle)weel, with a iniiid)e*r 
of other Welsh be)ys, to She‘rbe)riu*, w here) ' 
remained one year (1850 1). With ILarpeT 
ho forme'd a lif(‘le)ng friendshi]). At Cow- 
bridgtA bo Avroto a prize i)e)em on romj>eii ; 
at Sherborne he won the Lewosfcon prize 
for classics and a prize for an English pocjri, 

‘ A Legend of Thermoj)yla'.’ He jiroceedod 
to .Tesus College*, Oxfoi’d, matriculating on 
26 Juno 1851, and ioe)k iirst class in both 
classical moderations in 1853 atiel lit(*ra) 
hiimaniore's in 1855 (Haruiiot Thomas, 
Father and Son, p. 51). He graduate'd B.A. 
ill 1856, pre)ei‘eding M.A. in 1858, and Avas 
awarded tlio chance*lle)r’H prize fe)r the Fiiig- 
lisli cs.say e)n ‘ 33ie Creatness ami Decline 
of Venice’ in 1858. ‘Nothing but the 
pejsscssioii of me)re than the slatulahle 
amount of pre>|>(‘rfy j)rev(*nted his electieen 
to a fellowship’ (Hardy, Jesus i.killejjo., 
p. 201). For the same rc.tsein he had 
been ineligible lor an entuince seliolarship, 
but had been granted the rank of an hono- 
rary seliolar. A college literary club, 
including among its members J«)hn Richard 
Croon (avIio entc*red as a sobolar in 1855), 
jointly fu'odiiccd a poem entitled ‘The 
Ceniiad,’ satirising the more oxolusivc and 
, \ve;i\t\\\or si-t to \v\vVc\\ M()vv’is MeVoiAftiid 
; (Lellcrs o/ J. It. (irun, p. 15). One oS its 
! most caustic lim*s, attributed by Morris to 
j Green, thougli it is {iutho]itativ(‘ly stated 
I it Avas not Avritten by him, gave groat 
ofTcrcc to Morris owing to a subtl*- imjiuta- 
I tioii on his fatiier's jjrofessio/ial conduct, 
i The breiich hctweiui Morris and Green Avas 
; never heakid, not cv( n in 1877, Avhen 
I both Avere simultaneously elected felloAxs 
j of the coll(*ge, shortly after the appoint- 
iiiout, as principal, of JMorris’ s old master 
(Dr. Harper). 
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MoF’i’is was adjiiiUiHl a sliicloiii of Lin- 
coln's Inn on 21 Nov'. I Sod, was awa riled a 
cci-tificato of liononr on 7 Jan. ISdl, was 
called to the har on IS Nov. ISdl, and 
j)iaef iseil, ehielly as a convey. nicer, till 
ISSO. Two jiocms, ‘At (/luiinhers ' and 
‘ A Separation DcimI,’ are based on inci- 
(U'nts in his jirofessional life. 

In JS71 there appeared anonyinonsly the 
lirst series of his ‘ Sony's i>f Two Worlds, 
by a luwv wrilor.’ It consisted ehielly of 
lyrical poems contributed from 1805 down- 
wards to a small literary atul artistic 
sociidy, ‘ The lN‘n .and IVncil Olub,’ moctinjy 
at the house of Tetor Taylor |(t. v. | (77/e 
AV/e liaHilihr, }). 1 12). Tlii' sonorous vi'rsc 
iiml placid optimism won for the.se ‘ Sonias ’ 
^reat popidarity, and a second serii's which 
iollowial in IS7J, anil a third issued in IS75, 
proved e((nally* allraelive. TJion.i'h ]inb- 
lished anonymously, the last ])oem in the 
third serie.s. ‘To My Midherland,’ inilieated 
till* writer s identity {i f. Alht iuvuw, 2J 
IS70). A new edition of the thre(‘ series in 
one volume was i.ssued in 1878. 

Meanwhile Tennyson’s ‘Tithomis’ h.ad 
su^^^esled to Morris (New licunldcr, p. 121) 
a seri(‘s of blank verse monolo^^ues put 
into the mouths of the chief characters of 
CJreek mytholo.Lry. His tliri'e earliest poems 
on this ])lan Marsya.s,’ ‘ Eurydico,’ and 
‘ Lndymion were rejected by various 
nia^jazines (t/jul. 112). Other ])oems ex- 
prt‘ssed ill a like spirit the preconceptions 
and moiul ideals of his own age. The pieces 
wiTe linked together liy the device of a 
pilgrimage to tlu* Shades. Finally all were 
collected under the getuTal title of ‘ The 
Epic of Hadi's ’ in three sections named 
Hades, Tartarus, and Olympus. The Hades : 
section appeared as book ii. of the ‘ Ejiic ’ i 
early in 1876; iJiis was followed by books i. j 
and iii. in the subsequent year, when a; 
complete edition in one volume was also ! 
issu(?d. The w ork, wdiich was mostly wTittcii | 
‘ amid the not inappro})riate sounds and : 
glijom of the (London) Underground Rail- 
way* (iM. j). 117), was described as ‘by 
the autlior of “Songs of Two Worlds.’** 
The success of the volume was surprising : 
it ran through three editions of 1()00 copies 
each in its lirst year, and some forty-five | 
editions (exceeding fifty thousand copies) ' 
during the author’s lifetime. A quarto 1 
edition >l'ith illustrations by George K. ■ 
Uhajimau appcaral in 1879. The lucidity ; 
of expression, the many idyllic pictures, I 
ilie passages of spiritual exaltation, coupled ; 
witli a strongly didactic character, made i 
the work sy^Hjially popular with the middle j 
clfiss, w hose appreciation was voiced by ‘ 


John Briglit when in his speech on Uobden 
at Bradford, 2.7 July 1877. he described it 
as ‘ another giun added to the wealth of the 
j)oetry of our language.’ 

Morris owed his vugue is a ])oel, which 
la.sted throughout his life'imis to his en- 
forcement of simj)le ti iilh- in simjde lan- 
I guagi^ and metre. He eaj rii'stly taught in 
verse a elu'crfid ojitimism. and if he ofteji 
I excited critical seorn for Ids lack of suhtlet}’, 

■ lie exerted a wide Jiioral inllnenee. Much of 
I his work hi'tokens disci])li ship to 'renny- 
‘ son. AltiT ‘The Kpic of Hades’ came in 
: 1879 ‘Gwen: a Drama in Monologui*, in 
Six Acts.’ *Phc them(‘ was the tragi'dy of a 
si'cret marriage. Its form may have been 
suggested by T(amy.son’.s ‘Maud.’ There 
is an iut(*resting jiictniv of Llanguniior 
ehnreh. where, tht' :uUh->r was himself 
buried. ‘ The Ode of Life ’ ( 1 880), eonsisting 
of ;i series of jiuems descript ive of various 
stages and phasi'.s of life, maintained the 
‘ Epic's ’ note of Jiigh mor.il pnrjiose. 

I ‘Songs IJnsnng ’ (ISSJ) w'as the lirst 
volume issued nndej* the authiir’s name. 
It W'as described on the title-pagi' as ‘ by 
Lew is Morris of LVnbryn.’ He had used the 
same ilesignation in 187t>. whiai he first 
jmbli.shed a ])oem under his own name, 
namely, .an elegiac poem in memory of his 
great-grandfather’s poet-friend (hironwy 
Owen Iq. v.], in ‘ 'VT (/ymmrodor,’ vol. i., 
and in tJio ‘ JAudical M'orks of 0. Owen,’ 
ed. by R. Jones (1876), ii. 309-212, but 
this was never inclndeil in any edition of 
Morris’s works. Ronbryn was the name of 
the house near Aberystw^yth wdiero his great- 
grandfather had HjK'ut his later years, 
and Morris bestowed it on a house on the 
outskirts of (Carmarthen bought by Ids father 
about 1840. This ‘ territorial ’ description 
of the author W' as the main theme of a savage 
attack on him in the ‘ Saturday Review’ for 
24 Nov. 1883. Lewis Morris was contrasted 
with ‘ William Morris of Parnassus.* Yet 
the ‘ Saturday Review * had already hailed 
‘ The l^pic of Hades * as ‘ one 6f the most 
considerable and original feats of recent 
English poetry ’ (tdid. 31 March 1877). 

‘Gycia: a Tragedy, in Five Acts’ (1886), 
written ‘ with a view to stage representa- 
tion,’ and based on^a story (circa 970 a.d.) 
recorded by Constafitino Porphyrogenitus 
in his ‘ i)e Adiuinistratione huperii,’ dis- 
plays more of a Greek spirit than any other 
of Morris’s works. ‘ Sungs of Britain * 
(1887) contains some patriotic odes like 
that on Queen 'Victoria’s Jubilee (1887) ; 
three long [Kiems based on Welsh legends 
are inferior in treatment to his verse on 
classical subjects. 
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(Jullcctcd cilili<jri8 of Mni i is's works \\< 
issued i?i tliroc v«)liiiiics in 18S2. and in 
uni‘ voluni.- in 1890. ‘ A Vision of Saints ’ 

(1890) was Morris’s last [mmmm of lirst- 
ralc iiupot lanc«‘, and was inlendcsl to he 
(-'lirisiian coinili‘r)»art of liis j):i^Mn 
‘ I0j)ic; ol llad(\s,’ eonsistin^j: of a s(*ri(*s 
o( nionoln;.j;iics (»!' niiudoen saintly cha- 
racters, eoncliiding A\ilh Klizaheth Fry 
and Father Darnhai. Jlis reniaininjif 
volumes \'. (‘Rj three coll<‘ctions t)f lyrics - 
‘Sonars wilhout Notes ’( 1 891) ; ‘ Idylls and 
]-.yri(!S ’ (1890) ; an<l ‘ ilarvest 'J'ido ’ (1!MH) 
and ‘Tiie. J^ife and Death of l^'o tluj 
Armeniaji (FmjMTor of Home): a Tiuiijedy, 
in Idve A« is ’ (1901). W'lien in 1907 Morris 
carefully R'vised his collected works fur a 
sixte('nth edition, he annuunoed in the 
jweface licit he ‘ l)rou;.^ht to a di'luiite 
elos(‘ his luiiir oai’eer as a wriler of verst*.’ 
An authnrised selt'otion uf his ])oems was | 
issued in I90t, and aftts' his death avt)lunic i 
of seh'ctinns, ‘ rej»rint(‘d undt'r the author’s j 
supervision ’ from tlie hmrjeenth edition | 
of th(‘- colleeted works, apj)ear(‘d in * Tlie | 
Muses’ JJhrary.’ j 

J?i 190.‘) Morris issued a volunu* of essays, : 
appreciations, and addresses und(*r the title 
‘ Tne New llamhler: from Desk to i’lat- 
form ' (Lonejii tus, (de(‘n ( Jo.). 'I'lit* work, 
in whieli h(^ discusses his ideals as a poet, 
and answers some of his seven'st critics, 
is lar^^’ly autohio;rraphieaI. i^hjst of the 
addresst‘s deal with j)rohlems of Welsh 
ediioalion, which was the second great 
interest of his life. Until 187(». Morris, 
W'ho then liviul cliiefly in Uondon, took 
no active interest in WVlsli alfairs. He 
had not mastered the Welsh language 
(ef. liis jjoem, The Eisteddfod: ‘Hardly 
the fair tongue 1 know'’), nor did ho 
kiunv much of the history and literaturc of 
Wales, while Welsh arclucology did not 
appeal to him. Hugh Owen [q. v.] first 
interested him in WVlsh education {New 
Rambler t 202). Tn Oct. 1878 ho became 
Olio of the, joint honorary secretaries to 
the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, which from its opening in 1872 | 
depended entirely on voluntary contribii- i 
lions, ’riicncetorth he w’as concerned with • 
all its var^'ing fortunes, drafting various j 
ajipeals on its behalf and (w'ith another) its | 
amended coilfetitution in 1885 (alter its ! 
receipt of a g )veriiment grant). Ho was j 
joint treasurer of the college from March ; 
1889 to March 1896, and from the latter ' 
date till his death one of its two vicc- 
pri'sidents. 

lie was one of the five member^ of a 
departmental committee appointed in 


Aug. 1S89, willi Lufil -Vberdare as eliairmau, 
to iiiquin* iiitu tlie state o\' iiitenueiliali* 
.and liiglua- educ di.m in Wales. Tne eom- 
niittee’s repoit ((J. .*>917), i^.siud in .August 
1881, resullc'd in l!u‘ e.^tal>li.-lnuiait ol two 
new eollegesand e\ entu.dly uf llu* 1 ’nixaa'sity 
j o| W.ak's, and the passing (»f Hu* Inlrr- 
mediate Fdueali-m (Wall's) .Ael of 1SS8, 
I “ lli(‘ eduealional eli.a/Irr of moderu Wales.’ 
j During the iiupiiry Muiris sjM'eially 
I int(*ri*slfd himself in Ihi* hig.her educa- 
j tion of wumeu, lu which hi- was ‘early .a 
I convert’ {X(W RaiHbbr, Ml, .‘KH). lie. 
i threw' himself with vigour into Ihr pro- 
1 paganda and const met ive effort w hich 
lolluwaal 1 hi’ issuu uf I hi- ri-purt. 

I Afli-r the eslahlislumait nl thn university 
; in 1895 la- bi-eam(‘ its junior deputy i-han- 
cellor for 1991 and received from it the 
: honorary degree uf D.Litt. in 1‘.19(>. lb- was 
a iiicndx-r uf tin- eoiineil uf the CVmmru- 
doriun Society from 1877 to Dec. 1892, 
and thema-rorlh one of its vie<--piesiiii-nis. 
He s(‘rv(‘d as a nuaulM'i* of tli<’ ( Jarmai l.lii’n- 
shire intermediate education eommilti-c, 
.and was a justiei', of the ))eace for (Jai'imir 
then. WIk’ii Sir llugli Owen’s pro]»osals 
i for the reform of the (’isfeililfiul by the 
form.-ition of a National Kisleddlod As- 
: sociation wei(5 adopted. Munis w;is in 
. Sej)t. 1889 apj)ointed ehah’man of (he 
; council of the i-xi-culive commit h-e of the 
' n(‘w body. 'J’Jiat ollicc ho Jield till Jiis 
; de.-ith. 

I J hiring Tennyson's later years .Morris 
, was a frequent giu-st of his (Lord TnmffHony 
' hif his Nm/, ii. 589), and on 'reimysou’s 
death in 1892 lie was dis.ippuinled of llsj 
i j)oet-laureateship (ef. New Uninhla\ p. 1.S9). 

; ill 1895 he W'lote the odi‘.s on the marriage, 

I of the Duke id’ York (now Oeorgii V'^) and 
j on the opening of the Juijierial Institute, 
j and ill 1895, during l^ord Rosebery’a 
premiership, he was kniglitcd. 

Next to the laurcaloship his main ■ 
j ambition was a seat in )).arliam(‘.nt, wliicli 
he also failed to win. An advanced liberal 
in j)oliiics, and from 1887 till his death 
a member of the political committee 
of the Kefurm (Jhib, he was in lavotir of 
home rule and Welsh disestablislmumt. 
Hut his cliicf interest lay in social reform 
(sec his odes for the lirst co-opiTativc 
festival in 1888. for the trade union congress 
at Swansea in 1901, and on the opening ol 
till*. West Wales Sanatorium in 1995). In 
1868, and again in 1881 and 1885, he was 
invited te contest the Carmarthen Horoughs, 
but withdrew in favour of another liberal. 
In July 1880 he unsuccessfully contested 
the Pembroke Horouglis (of. bis idyll, In 
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l*t:nthruh‘sliir<\ ISSO). In 1802 j\Iorri.s and 
allot luT lilx't’al .sul)niilt(Ml to arbitral ion 
tiu'ir rrspccitive claims to be the oHicial 
liberal caiidldale for (Iarmar(lH‘ii Borough, s, 
))ul the award went a^^aiiist Morris ( Wenlvni 
Midi, 1 1 April 1802). He was not a ])opular 
speaker, and siiUered fr<im a sliyness often 
inistaki n for bauU'iir. 

He died at IVnliryn on 12 Nov. 1007, 
and was bnrieil at Llanj^unnor. By bis 
will he. Ii*ft to the Aberystwyth (Jolley*, 
for the Welsh nalional library (in the, j.iro- 
inotion of wliicli he Jiad been interested), 
llu- iiiitograjih letlersoftho Morris brotluTS, 
1728 ()o (edited by J. 11. Davies, 2 vol.s. 
Oxford, JJKMi 0), and certain books. He 
jiiarriiMl in iStiS .Klorenee Jnlia, widow of ' 
iranklin 0. Bollard, and by her, who ' 
survived him, he had two daughters and | 
one SOM, Arthur Lc'wis, a Jiaval e(mslrnctor i 
at I'ilswick. llc‘. ilid not annoiinee Ins | 
marria'.a’ till 1002. His jiorLrait, jiainbd ' 
in loot) by Mr. Carey Morris (of JJandiJo), j 
is at Benbrvn. A bust by Sir William 
(I'osennifie John, K.A., was (‘xhibi((‘d at tlie 
Uoyal Academy in 1800, 

|l*riva<e iiiforiiialioii and pejsonal kiiow- 
; 'I’iu! i\mv Ibi Til bier, ])as.sijn ; 'Die 'I’iinos, 
i:{ Nov. and 21 Doe. 1007; Westoni Mail, 
and 8011 111 Wah's Daily News ((.•arditl), 13 
Nov. 1007 ; Athcaaaiin, 10 Nov. 1007; 
Cainiartlienshiro Anliqnarkui Society’s Jtc- 
print (1000-7), ii. 100-2; Mc'n and Winneii 
of the'Dine, ISOO; Allibonc’s Diet. Lit., 
Stip|)l.; A. II, Mill's, Boots and Boot ry of the 
Crnluiy (1802), v. .7tll -020. ^Vs to Morris’s 
work in comieelion witli Welsli niovenients, 
.spi'i inlly education, see Sir llu^h Owen, hi 
Lih’ and* Lile \\ oii\ (ISiS/»), hy \\’. 1]. Davies 
(for >\likh Morris wrote a preface); Jh'port 
of the lion. Socii'ty of Cyniinrodorion for 
1000 7 in 'rransaetioiis for tliat year, p. v; 
Annual Itejiorts of the National Bistoddfod 
Assoeiatioii from 1881 011 ; The University 
of V\'ales (in College Histories s(jries), by W. C. 
Davies anil W. L. Jones (1005), 111-118, 
120, 221 ; 'riio IWilsh Pcojile, by llhys and 
Brynmor Jones, 4i)2, 405 ; Students’ Hand- 
book (Univ. Coll, of Wales, Abory.stw'yth), 
1000, pp. 22-3.] D. Ll. T. 

MORRIS, Sm MICHAEL, Lord Morris 
AND Killanin (1826-^1901), lord chief | 
justice of Ireland and member of the i 
judicial , committco of the privy council : 
in England, belonged to an ancient Roman | 
eatliolic family which formed one of ‘ the 
fourtenm tribes of Galway ’ and acquired 
the piitato of Spiddal, co. Galway, by 
marriage in 1684. Michael Morris was 
elder son of Martin Morris, J.l*. (1784;- 
1862), who \vas high sheriff of co. Galway 


ill 1841, l)eing tlie first iL nian ealliolio to 
! hold that odicc siiics^ ItitiO. His inothor, 
‘ Julia, danghtf'r of Dr. ( iiaiies Blake, of 
I Galway, ilied of cholera in 18:57. His 
I younger brother, (h'orge (5. 183:5), Jiigli 
: sherilf of co. G.ilway (I •■60-1) and M.B. 

' for Galway city (1867-8 and 1874-80), 
j was an otlieial of the Irish local goveniment 
; board (1880-98), being made a K.C.B. on 
! his reliremeiit. 

! Horn at JSpiddal on 14 Nov. 1826, Micliael 
' Morris, after education at J^h-asimis Sinilli 
j Scliool, ill t.Jalway, (‘nlere<l Trinity College, 
Dublin, as an exhibit iorur in 1S42. His 
religion dis<pialilied bim fmni competing 
for a scliolarsbip. In 18 16 he graduated 
brilliantly as lirst senior inodeiator in 
cHiics and logic .and won a gold ined.iL 
At Trinity bis chief iecr('.di<m was raccpii'l- 
playing, and ho acquired a skill which he- 
retained to an advaiieed age. After a 
year’s fori'ign travel he was called to the 
Irish Bar in 4’rinily term 1819, joining tlio 
Counanght circuit. His rise in Iiis pro- 
fession \\;is raj)id, his ahounding coinmon- 
sen.se, his wit, and strong Galway brogue, 
which never diminished, attracted clients. 
Eoilow ing his fatlier's I'xample, he was high 
sluTitr of his county foi- 1849-i“)<). From 
1857 to 1805 lie held the ])ost of recordei' of 
Galway. In Kc'bi'uary 186:5 he took silk. 

In .July 1865 Morris was returned to 
parliament as member for Galway. He 
issued no address and identilied himw'lf 
with no j)aity, yet 90 per cent, of the 
electors voted for him owing to the local 
pojHiIarity of himself and his family. He 
at once made Ins maik in the lloii.se of 
Commons, w hero he sat with the conserva- 
tive party. Although of independent tom- 
IxTament and impatient (»f party ties he 
was distrustful of democracy, was devoted 
to the union and hostile to the cry of iioine 
rule. Ill July 1866 ho was appointed 
solicitor-general for Ireland by Lord Derby, 
and was the first Roman catholic to hold 
that office in a conservative government. 
He was rc-olectcd unopposed by his con- 
stituents. In November he was promoted 
to the attorney-generalship. In 1866 ho was 
sworn of the Irish privy council ; and his 
intimate knowledge of local a (Tail’s enablcjtl 
him to do useful work on the judicial 
committee. 

In 1867 JMorris was raised to the Irish 
bench as puisne judge of the court of 
common pleas. He was succeeded in the 
representation of Gahvay by liis brother 
George. Ho became cliief of his court in 
1876, and lord chief justice of Ireland in 
1887. On the bench his good-hugiour and 
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slircwd wisiloin stood him in ^ood s(ea<I. a daiij'Iil.cT pi‘('d<'r('asi'd (Iicir falluT. lie 
He niaiui^<-d juries with admirable beii- w':is succe(‘ded in th(0)arony of Kilhinin by 
hoiiiio, jirul cyoii iit the of (ho IjumI his oldest sou, .Martin Ifonrv Fit/.palrick, 

loaguo agitation (lSSO-.‘{) rarely failed to in ulioso trininjdiani electit)n, in d('li;i.rietM>f 
st'cnro a right verdiot. IJo was crt‘aled the hoini' nilo t^rgaiiisafioii, as eouMa v ativi! 
a baronot in 18S5, and on 2o Xov. 1SS!» | monibiT for (Jalway in 11)00, Morris pl.iyed 
was pronioiod to the judicial coimnittee a consj)icuj)iis part. 

of the English privy council, receiving a Morris’s judicial decisions were vigorously 
life peeragt*. by tin? title of Lord Morris, phrased and were marloal by grt'aler n'garll 
Althongli Jiis new duties compelled his for the spirit than for the. letter of tin* law. 
removal to London, his permanent residence I He made no prelenci' to legal erudition and 
and suhsl.intial interests, as ho said on ; boldly scorned ])recedeiit. Yet his insight 
taking leave of the Irish bar, remained in . into human nature eomj)eiisaled for most 
Jiis native ooiintry. | of his defects of legal learning. 1 1 is 

As a])pellat(; judge of tho privy ooimeil ‘popularity with his fellow -count rviiuai, 
Morris disiinguishcd himself hy his good- and es])eeially with his (lalway tenantry, 
humoiirofl coJib'mpt for legal subtleties, | never waned. IFo ridicuk'd the political 
and his w itty shrewdness. Ho not infre- views of the nationalists; but he could jest 
(pjcnlly <lissented from the majority of tiui in the Irish language, and his strong Oeltic 
cominiltee, but \v(‘ll held his own in argu- sympathi(‘s reduced ])oIitical ditfereiuu'a 
ment witli his colleagues. Fri the suit to a minimiiin. During his whole, career, 
McfjCod iSt. Aubyn, which raised in 1899 j which covered the Fenian outbreak and 
a question of contempt on account of scan- I tbc land league mnvianc'nl, Jjc never 
dalous retlootions on a court of justict*, ! received a (liie.it(‘iiiiig letter. He ratluT 


lu^ delivered a characteristically robust j cynically assigned Irelands distresses to 
judgment in pronouncing committals for . natural causes — to a net clim.'jte u?id the 
suoli cont(‘m])t obsolete, because ‘ courts I absence of coal. Ijocal devc'lopments or 
are satisfied to leave to public opinion ' improvements, which laid fresli i'xp('ns{‘s 
attacks or comment derogatory or scand.a- j on poor localities, he d('proeated. Ho n.is 
Ions to them ’ (Zuw Jtcporls, Appeal Cases, at one with tlio nationalists in regarding (ho 
1890, p. r)()|). Morris was a popular twisting Jiiuincial n'lations hetweeji ICiig- 
tigure in English society. Ho became a land and Ireland as unfair to Ireland, and 
member of (irillion’s Club, and in 1890 spoke to that etfect in tlio House of l/mls 
lio reoiaved tlio un])rocodcnted lionoiir of on 23 March 1891 {Hansard [38], 1.582). 
being elected a bencher of Tancohi’s Inn, ! Though ho always Invited lionuj rnlo as a 
though ho had never been called to the I wild ami im])ractioahlo dream, ho was 


English bar. 


impatient of much of tho routim^ which 


Morris always took a keen interest in I England practisc'd in its government of 
frish education. From 1808 to 1870 he j Ireland. His (‘])igrani oii the* Irish p()lil.ieal 
w'as a member of the Fowis commission on j problem — ‘ a cpiiek- wilted nation nas hcv’iig 
primary education in Ireland; in 1868 Fio j governed against its will ^ by ^ a stupid 
became a commissioner of national cduca- people’ — was (pioted by his triend Lord 
tion and, later, chairman of the board. On Randolph Churchill in the homo rult‘ 
the foundation of tho Royal University in debate on 17 April 1893, and is charac- 
1880 he was appointed a senator, and in tcrisiic of his caustic sagacity (Lucy, 
1899 was elected vice-chancellor. He was Diary of the Home Rule Parliament, p. 108). 
a visitor of Trinity College, Dublin, and in His ^vitticisms, if at^ times coarse and 
1887 received the honorary degree of LL.D. extravagant, usually hit the mark. 

. .. •' ” mi . 1 .... T ^...1 


from his old university. 


There is no good portrait of Lord Morris. 


Morris retired from tho privy, council A drawing by Henry Tanworlh Wells 
and from public life in 1900, wlien he [q. v. Suppl. II] was made for Grillion’s 
accepted tho hereditary barony of Killanin Club, and a largo jihotograph hang.s in the 
in the peerage of tho United Kingdom, reception room of tho King’s Inns at Dublin. 
He was thenceforth known as Lord Morris A caricature portrait by ‘ Spy ’ aj)p'‘ared in 
and Killanin. He died at Spiddal on 8 Sept. ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1 893. An engravihg from 

photographs was made after Morris’s death 


He was thenceforth known as Lord Morris A caricature portrait by Spy aj)p'‘arc(l m 
and Killanin. He died at Spiddal on 8 Sept. ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1 893. An engravihg from 

photographs was made after Morris’s death 
On 18 Sept. 1860 Morris married Anna, by Messrs. Walton & Co., of Shaftesbury 
daughter of Henry George Hughes [q. v.], Avenue. 

baron of tho court of exchequer in Ireland. [The Law Mag. and Rev., Nov. 1901 (art-, by 
His wife died on 17 Oct. 1906. Of a family Richard J. Kelly) ; The Times, 9 Sept. 1901 ; 
of four sdhs and six daughters, two sons and Annual ReglsUr, 1901.] 0. S. W. 
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MORRIS, RIJIRIP RTOIIARI) (ISSC- 
1902), painter, linni at llevonjinrl, I)evoii- 
.sliin*, on 1 Pee. 1S,‘U), was lli(‘ youn^<*.s( 
of tlio live ohililnMi of ,Jolin Siinnioiis 
Morris, an iron founder, liy liis wife Anne 
Saunders, lie was takiui to London af 
the iv^r. of fourtirn, wilh a view' to beinn; 
iraiiK'd for Ids falher’s profession. But 
his mind w’as set ujioii an a.rtist's career, 
and, hir^t'ly owin^ (o iiohnan Hunt’s 
advice, Jds father overcame a rooted olijec- 
tion to Iiis pursuit of art. Philip wits soon 
allowt'd to work at tht! llritish Museum, 
wher(i hi^ applied hinisdf particularly 
to dra\vi?ijij from tlie Ll^^in marbles. 
lfavin,<f (Mitered the Royal Acad(‘my Schools, 
Morris made striking pro</ress, jraining 
thre(‘. silver medals for drawinpc, jiahitiuj^, 
and portrait. In 1858 he W'ou the gold 
medal and a travelling studentshi]) wliich 
(‘uabled him to visit. Italy, lb* exhiidted 
at the Royal Academy for the first liuu^ 
in the same year, and, save for live year.s, 
was re]»res('nl('d tluM’c^ annually till 10t)l. 
lie exidbited at the Briti.sli Institution 
from 1857 to 1805. Tin? b('ginnitig of Jds 
lirofessional career was brilliant ly succ(\ssful 
and raised hopes In his brotluT artishs and 
in th(‘ public that were destined to bo 
disappointed by the acldc'vement of his 
maturity. After Morris’s election as A.R. A. 
in 1 877 his j)o\v('rs began to wuine, and in 1990 
he retired voluntarily from the associate- 
ship. He died in London on 22 April 1902, 
and was buried at Keiisal Careen. He was 
married to a widow, Mrs. Sargeaiitscm, 
dauglitcr of .1. Rvans of JJaugtdlcn, and 
luul two sons and tJircc daugbters. 

Por Ids ca.rlic.st work Phil Morris chose 
his subjects from the drama of the sea 
and tlu^ sailor’s life. Tt was his instinct for 
tiramatio (‘Ifectiveness and sentiinent that 
made his art popular, both on the w^alls of 
exhibitions and in the form of engraved 
plates, and atoiuxl to a certain extejit for 
bis shortcomings as a colourist. His land- 
scape backgrounds were almost invariably 
the feeblest part of his pictures. Among 
his early sea pictures wwo : ‘ Voices from 
the »Sea * (R.A. 18G0) ; ‘ llrift- wreck from 
tho Anmula ’ (1807) ; and ‘ Cradled in his 
Calling ’ (B.I. 1804). Then camo a period 
dunhg whicli he wad almost exclusively 
attracted by religious subjects, such as 
‘TIio shadow of tho Cross* (acquired by 
the Baroness " Burdett-Coutts and never 
exhibited); ‘WTiero they Crucified Him’ 
(B.1. 1864) ; ‘ Jesus Salvator ’ (1865) ; ‘ Tho 
Summit of Calvary ’ (1871) ; ‘ The Shepherd 
of Jcmsalcm.’ None of his pictures, how- 
ever, attainixl to more popularity than 


‘Sons of the Brave’ depicting tho 

orphan, boys of soIdi(‘r.s, Royal Military 
Asylum, ( :iii‘I.seii. Ainon.! other Aveli- 
knowii works by 1dm are 'The Ividghtly 
IMirror,’ ‘ Cood-bye, Cod Bb ^’ou ’ (1875), 
‘The iMowers ’ (1875), ‘The Sailor’s 

Wedding' (1870), ‘The Rii :-t Comiriunion,’ 
and ‘ The Keap(T and the I 'low'crs.’ 

[Mag. of Art, 1902; Vieti'iia M;ig., 1880; 
(Jrave.s’s Roynl Acad. Ex iiihilors ; Briti.sh 
InsUiiilion Kxliibilors ; pri\;i1(‘ information.! 

f». (I. K. 

MORRIS, TOM (1821-1908), golfer, 
sccoml son of .John Morri.-, a letter-caj-rier 
in St. Andrews, and Jean Bruce, a native 
of Anstnitlu'r, was born in North Stn/el, 
St. Andrews, on 10 June 1821. An (dder 
brother, ( h orgo, was also an .aecjomplislu’d 
golfer and w as said to havo had ‘ a pndlier 
style than T’om,’ tliough not such a reliahh^ 
]>layer. 'rom received a good eliMueiitary 
education at the Madr.is College, St. 
Andrews. JR^ began to j)lay golf, lie w'as 
accustomed to say, wlien ho aviis ‘ six or 
seven, maybe younger ’ ; and immedial(dy 
on leaving school Jk^ avos ajipnmliced to a 
golf ball maker, Allan Robertson, p(*r}ia])S 
the most tinislw'd golfer St. Andrtwvs has 
pnAduced and then in the height of his fame. 
Serving under Robertson for four years as 
an ap])rentico and five as a journeyman, 
Morris had many opportunities of practising 
the game Avitli him, until he was able to 
meet him on almost equal terms ; and tlie 
Iavo as partners Avorc more t-ban able R) 
hold th(Mr own against any golfers of thdr 
time. Shortly after his marriage to Nancy 
Ihayne, tho (laughter of a coachman, ho 
Avemt in 1851 to IVestw ick, Ayrshire, where, 
besides being keeper of the golf links, he 
set up as a golf club and ball maker. Having 
in 1853 beaten his old master, Robertson, in 
a single round for a small stake, he challmiged 
In’m to play him for lOOZ., hut Robertson 
did not respond. Morris, hoAvever, found 
a Avorthy rival in Willie Park of Mussclburgli, 
wdio was some years his junior. Park Avas 
tho more brilliant and stylish player, a 
longer driver, and also a better putter than 
Morris ; but Morris was the more careful 
and imperturbable, excelled in approaching, 
and but for an occasional tendency to be short 
with his putts would ahvays have had tho 
advantage. Of six matches played in 1854 
each won three. Of matches played, each 
over four different greens, that of 1856 was 
won by Park by 8 and 6 to play ; that of 
1862 was won by Morris by 17 holes ; that 
of 1870 was unfinished, the referee, on 
account of tho behaviour of tho croAvd on 
tho last green (Musselburgh), postponing 
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tlio playiiif,^ of the litst si\ liolos iiniil noxt 
dny, iiiid l*ark, wlio was ksidinic by oin' 
liojo, ri-riisin<r to abido by Iho decision; 
and iliat ol 1SS2 was won })y Morris, then 
in his sixty-first year, by 5 n|) ainl ,‘5 to jday. 
Tn tbo iirsl year of its institution, in ist/n, 
tli(‘ open cbainpionsbip was won ])y Park, in 
the next two years by Morris, then ])y I'ark, 
and aj 2 ;ain by iMorris, w ho also won it in 
1S()(), Paik winniiifj; it as late as 1875. 

From 18('3 to Moi ris was f»reeri keeper 
to 1 he Koya! and Ancient Flnb, St. Andrews, 
and durin '4 the forty years In's sturdy, 
black bi?ard(‘d li;j;nre — in Ins latta* years 
gradually wlntenin<^ — ini«.dit be setai regu- 
lating tlie starting of th(i j>layers in all the 
])rineipa.l tournaments. From tlu^ time 
that the juodern furore for golf b<‘ga.n he 
was also Iarg(‘ly em])loved iti I he ])lanniiig 
of goJIing gre(‘ns in all parts of the kingdom, 
and latterl}'^ ho occupied a nniepu^ jjosition 
as a kind of golf patriarch. lie had, 
amongst liis eontemporarh's, no superior 
when in liis ])rijn<‘, nor until he wtus out- 
played by his son 'Pom. So long did he 
retain his exceptional powers that in 180.‘i, 
in In’s 72nd year, lie W'on the first prize 
and medal in the annual competition of 
St'. Andn'ws club makers ; aiul, although 
allowed 5, his score of 82 was the lowest by 
throe. In his eight u'tli year he wemt round 
the links in 86. Ho was in fairly good 
health when his death wuis brought about, 
on 21 May 1008, by accidentally falling 
down a stair. lie' attributed liis good 
heallli to the fact that ho always slept 
with his bedroom window^ open, and to his 
morning sw'im in the sea, summer and 
Aviuter. He Avas a ruling older in the 
parish church, »St. Andrews, aiul^ on one 
occasion Avas chosen a re])rcsentalivei elder 
to the general assembly. Ho had two 
sons- both in the business Avith him lus elub 
makers— and a daughter. 

The elder son, Tom, known as ‘Young 
Tom,^ achieved the unique feat of Aviiining 
the o])Cii chami)ionship in 1868 AvJicn 
only in his seventeenth year, and of 
Avinnirig it during three successive years, 
and this Aviih record scores. Ho died 
suddenly on 25 Sept. 1875. A monumental 
tombstone, with his figure three quarter 
size, was erected, by subscriptions obtained 
through the different golf clubs of the 
kingdom, over his grave in the cathedral 
burvinc ground, St. AndreAVS. The second 
son^‘ J. O. F.,’ a fairly good golfer, died 

in 1906. . j.-»r • • A j 

In 1903 the portrait of Moms was painted 
for the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. 
Andrews, • by Sir George Re^. 


lliih' by \V. W'. 'riilliK-h, D.'l)., lOOO; fho 
1‘juliniiiloii book of (nilf; Scotsinaii, ami 
(llasgoAV Ib rald, I’.'i May lUOS ; personal 
reeolletilinns.j 'I\ |r. |J. 

MOHKIS, WILLIAM O’fJOXNOIl 
(1821--lfi()t), Irish count v eourl judge, and 
historian, born in the cily of Kiik(‘imy on 
26 XoA'. 1824, was soil of lleiijaniin Morris, 
sometime rector of PiueiiiTaii in flu; dioci'se 
of (k»rk and (Hoyiu^, and Flizabetli, youngt'st 
daugbler and eo-beiress of Maurice Nugent 
O’Connor of Cartnamona, near 'rullamore. 
King’s Ooimly. A d(‘liea.t(5 boy, he was 
placed when bm years of age under iln^ 
care of a physician at, Hromley in Keid. 
I’rom 1SI»7 lo 1811 lie was at a iirivatc! 
school at bipsom, and from ISO at a school 
in South Wales, wlu-ii*. unde*!' Ilu‘. tuition 
of tlu‘ r(‘ctor of Langharne, in Carmart ben- 
shin', he studied classics and history, a.nd 
enjoyed anqile opjiort.unit y for outdoor 
sports -shooting, fishing, ami hunting. In 
Michaelmas term 18l.‘i he enten'd Oried 
College, Oxford, and in the sinmiuu* of 
1844 he Avas elected a scholar. Straitened 
ciroumstanei's, rhu^ to the great faiuim^ in 
Ireland, compelled a yCar ami a Iialf’s 
absence (1816 7) from the university, hut- 
returning in th(‘ autumn of 18-17 he obtained 
a second class in litera* lnimanion*s in ISIS. 
Ills father liad died in 18 J6, and Morris, 
having ahandonc'd an early ]>rediI(^clion for 
a military cfircer, raist'd Ihrei'. yi^ars after 
leaving Oxford the neci‘ssary fees of 100/. 
Avherewdth to (Uiter tlui King’s Inns, Dublin, 
as a laAV student. In l\licliaelmas t(*rm 
1852 hoAvas admitted a mem her of Lincoln’s 
Inn and he was called to the Irish bar 
ill 1854. Choosing the homo circuit, he 
gradually Avorked liis Avay upwards, and 
1862 he w'as elected a prohissor f>f common 
and criminal laAv in the King’s Inns. Next 
year he Avas appointed a commissioner to 
iiiA'Csfigato the rights of owners of fixed 
nets f(jr salmon in Ireland, but owing to 
a difference of opinion between him and 
iSir Robert Peel, (he third harom*t, tln'ii 
chief secretary, ho Avas com polled to resign. 
The county court judgeship given him 
later ho regarded as reparation for this 
injustice. 

'MeanAvhile ho married, established him- 
self at Blackrock, and becamer owner, 
through his wife, of Gartnamoha He 
began to contribute articles on historical, 
legal, social, and political subjects to the 
* Edinburgh Review,* whoso editor, Henry 
Reeve fq. v.], he had come to know. For 
‘ The Times ’ he reviewed books, chiefly 
on military history — a favourite subject 
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of Hiiidy. As a landlord Iio paid close 
att(‘ntioii to Iho conditions of lajid 1 enure 
in Ireland, and when (iladsloiie, after the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
announced his intention of dealing with 
the Irish land question, Morris, at the 
request of Jolin Thadcus Delane [q, v.], 
contributed a series of special articles on 
the subject to ‘ The Times/ Travelling 
through the country he collected his in- 
formation at first hand, llis letters in 
* The Times * (reprinted in 1870 with a 
maj)), advising the legal recognition of 
Ulster tenant-right whercv('r it existed, 
attracted attention, and the Land Act of 
1870, though not entirely to his satis- 
hiction, embodied many of his ideas. In 
18611-70 Morris soi'ved on a commission to 
inquire into the curruj)t practices attending 
the (flection of freemen of the city of 
Dublin, and his report throws light on 
raunicij)al governnu'nt in Ireland. In 
1872 he was appointed c(mnty court judge 
for the county of Louth, and after six 
years was transferred t(» county Kerry. 
The change did not prove agr(u^ablo. lie 
had no symj)athy with the home rule 
movenu nt and detested the accompanying 
agrarian agitation, which was violent in 
Kerry. Of the Land Act of 1881, which ho 
administered, he disapproved, and ho never 
lost an opportunity of d(‘rH»uncing it. Ho 
reduced rents from 15 to 20 per cent, on 
w'ell- managed estates, and from 30 to 40 
per cent, on badly managed ones ; but his 
refusal to submit to local opinion led to 
many stormy scenes belw(*ei\ him and the 
bar. In 1880 he removed with his family 
from Diddin to (lartnamona, and was, at 
his own request, transferred in 1880 to the 
county judgesliip of the united counties 
of iSligo and Roscommon. llis position 
tliere was easier, but his attitude towards 
the do Freyno tenants in 1901, and his 
pungent rcjnarks on men and measures in 
connection with recent Irish legislation, 
drew’ down on him hostile criticism. 

Thenceforth Morris devoted himself 
largely to literary w’ork, and published in 
quick succession ‘Hannibal . . . and the 
Crisis of the Struggle between Carthago 
and Rome.’ and ‘ Napolpon . . . and the 
Military Supremacy of Revolutionary 
France,’ both in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations ’ 
series (1890); ‘Great Commanders of 
Modern Times,’ reprinted from the ‘ Illus- 
trated Naval and Military Magazine ’ 
(1891) ; ‘ Moltke : a Biograpliical and Criti- 
cal Study ’ (1893) ; ‘ Ireland from 1494 
to 1868,* in the ‘Cambridge Historical’ 
series (1894) ; ‘ Memories and Thoughts 


of a Life,’ being Jiis autobiography (1895) ; 
‘The Great Campaign of Nelson’ (1898); 
‘Ireland from ’98 to ’98’ (lcS98) ; ‘The 
Campaign of 1815* (1900); ‘1 ’resent 

Irish Questions ’ (1901) ; ‘Wellington . . . 
and the Revival of the Military Power of 
England,’ in the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ 
series (1904) ; besides numerous articles 
in the ‘Edinburgh’ and several in the 
‘English Historical Review’ on Turenno, 
Sedan, Waterloo, and Ireland from 1793 to 
1800. Ho wrote too much and too super- 
ficially to become an authority of fii*st 
rank on either military or Irish history. 
Ho had no personal experience of military 
affairs, and except in the case of Ireland of 
his own day his knowledge of Irish history 
was largely second-hand. Ills stylo was 
that of an accomplished j()urnalist, conlont 
for the most part to build on other men’s 
foundations ; but such writings as his 
‘ Napoleon ’ and ‘ Ireland from *98 to *98 ’ 
possess permanent int(jrcst from their 
strongly personal character and inde- 
pendent judgment. Rut ho often failed 
to take the trouble to collect all the facts 
on which a sound or impartial judgment 
could be passed. He aclmirod Napoleon 
and O’Connell, but unduly • depreciated 
their contcmiporarics, and formed low' 
estimates of Moltke and Parnell. A 
liberal unionist of tlic type of W. E. H. 
Lecky, he united tho best characteristics of 
the English and Irish races. Morris w^as 
in private life honest, courageous, imagina- 
tive, fond of outdoor sports, an admirable 
raconteur, and a just landlord. 

Morris died on 3 Aug. 1901 at Gartna- 
mona. He married in 1858 Georgiana, 
eldest daughter of ‘ handsome ’ George 
Lindsay, by whom he had five daughters and 
a son, Maurice Lindsay O’Connor Morris. 

[Morris’s autobioj^rajiliy and writings ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; Tho Tinu'S, 4 Aug. 
1904.] R. D. 

MOUNTFORD, EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1855-1908), architect, born on 22 JSept. 
1855 at Shipston -on -Stour, Worcestershire, 
was son of Edward Mountford by his wife 
Eliza Devonshire, daughter of William and 
Mary Richards of Northampton. After 
private education at Clevedon, Somerset- 
sliirtN ho was articled in 1872 to Ilabcrslion 
& Pite, architects, Bloomsbury Square, 
London. Starting indej)cndoiit practice in 
1881, he achieved distinction by winning 
in 1890 the open competition for tho 
Sheffield town hall. Throughout his career 
Mountford was exceptionally successful 
in competitions. The Museum and Tech- 
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nical »Schnol at Liverpool, an important 
group of buildings near St. Goorgo’s Hall, 
followed shortly after the SJiellield work. 

Ill Battersea ho erected the town luill 
and the Polytechnic, and among other 
London buildings he designed St. Olavo’s 
grammar school, Southwark (1893) ; the 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell (1898) ; 
and finally his chief work, the Central 
Criminal Court at Old Bailey, occupying the 
site of Newgate Prison (11H)7) [see 
OEoiiaB, the younger]. 

Mountford believed in the association 
of first-rate sculpture and painting with 
architecture, and the Central Criminal 
Court affords a good example of such a 
union of the arts. His style developed from 
a free Renaissance im^thod as cxhil)itt*d 
at Sheffield to the more normal classic of 
the Old Bailey. He became an associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architticts 
in 1881 and a fellow in 1890. Ho was for 
fourteen years a member of the council. 
In 1893-5 he was president of the Architec- 
tural Association. Though failing in health 
he was in January 1908 one of the eight 
specially selected competitors for the de- 
signing of the London County Council Hall. 
Ho died at his residence, 11 Craven Hill, 
London, W., on 7 Feb. 1908. 

Mountford was twice married; (1) on 
28 Juno 1888 to .Icssie Elizabetli, daughter 
of John launders Smith of Northampton ; 
(2) on 11 July 1903 to Horothy, daughter 
of A. G. Hounsham of Hampstead Heath. 
He had a son by his first Jiiarriage, and 
a daughter by his second. 

[R.T.13.A. Journal, vol. xv, 3rd ser. 1908, 
p. 271 ; Builder, 15 Feb. 1908 ; Arehitcctuial i 
Rev., March 1908, xxiii, 130 ; information 
from Mr. P. Dare Clapluini.] P. VV. 

MOWAT, SiK OLIVER (1820-1903), 
Canadian statesman, bom at Kingston, 
Upper Canada (now Ontario), on 22 July 
1820, was eldest son in a family of three 
sons and two daughters of Jolui Mowat 
of Canisbay, Caitlmoss-shire, who had 
come out to Canada as sergeant with the 
3i-d Buffs in 1814, had taken Ins discharge 
to occupy a grant of land near Kingston, 
and had married Helen I-«evack of Caith- 
ness in 1819. A younger brother, John B. 
Mowat, TI.D., was professor of Hebrew in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, from 1857 
until his death in 1900. 

After education at private schools in 
Kingston, Mowat, who was brought up 
and remained a presbyterian, was articled 
ill 1836 to (Sir) John Alexander Macdonald 
[q. V.] as a student-at-law. h\ Nov. 1840 
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he loft Mr. Macdonald’s office for Toronto. 
W'heii. in May 1841, the governor, Lord 
Sydenham, temporarily moved the seat of 
gov(imment from Toronto to Kingston, 
Alow'at folio w'ed the court of chancery to 
that place, and bt‘ing tlicre called to tho bar 
of Upiwr Canada in Nov. 1841, was at once 
admitted into partnership with liis principal, 
Robert Easton Bums. In Nov. 1842 tho 
firm moved back to Toronto with the court 
of chancery, and from that time until his 
death Mowat lived abnosh continuously 
in 'J’oronto. He rapidly gained distinction 
in equity practice, and was for many years 
the acknow'ledgctl header of the chancery 
bar. He was a bencher of tho I^aw Society 
, of Canada from 1853 until his death, save 
from 1804 to 1872, and was made (^.0. 
in 1856. In January 1856, on the 

motion of Macdonald, ho w^as a]>poiuUid 
by tho Tach6 -Macdonald government 0110 
of tho corainissionors to revise and con- 
solidalu tho statutes of Upper Canada, and 
such of tho other statufijs as affect ed tho 
upi^Kii* province. At a later date ho was 
also a eommissioner for tho consolidation 
of tho statutes of Ontaiio. 

Mowat’s first incursion into public life 
was in Dec, 1856, wJieii ho was elected an 
alderman for the city of Toronto ; his first 
entry into tho political lield was at th<j 
gciK'ral election of 1857, w'heu ho was 
(‘leeted to the. l(‘gislative assembly by tlui 
riding of South Ontario. Mowat. supported 
tho radical ])arty, wliicJi W'as led by George 
Brown |q. v. Su[»pl. JJ, and advocated a 
reform of j)arliami;ntary reprc'sentatioii l)y 
po]mlation and the secularisation of state 
schools. 

In iluly 1858 the Macdonald -Cart i«*r 
ministry resigned on a vote f•(•nsurillg the 
selection of Ottawa as the proposed capital, 
and Mount became provineial secretary in 
tho George Brown cabinet, which lived only 
forty-eight hours. The new ministers had 
resign«-‘(l their seats to secik ro-(Jection, and 
the opposition snatehed the opi)ortuiiity to 
carry a vole of w’ant of conlideneo- Within 
a few hours the old Macdonald-Cartier 
administration was installed in offico as 
the Cartier-Macdonald government, and 
carried on tho goveinni(;nt until their 
defeat in tlic house shortly after the general 
elections of 1862. It wfis mcanAvlule be- 
coming increasingly evident that some 
method must bo deviscsl to simplify the 
machinery of government of Canada, 
which the division between the two pro- 
vinces harripiT(Mi. At a great conven- 
tion of reformers held at Toronto in 1859, 
w'hich discussed the situation, Mowat 

u u 
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forcibly presented what appeared to him 
to bo the only possible alternatives, viz. a 
dissolution of the union between the two 
provinces, wliich\hc would deprecate, or the 
federation of the two provinces with a 
local legislature established in each, whereby 
alone, ho held, could repnisentation by 
population bo attained, and the wealthy 
and more populous province bo relieved 
from the domination of the Frenoh minority. 
Ho decUii(;d oflice in tlio John Sandfield 
Macdonald -Sicotto ministry of 1862, which 
lefused to countenance the principle of 
representation by population. When the 
seventh parliament of Canada assembled in 
186.‘{, tho J. S. Macdonald- Doriori ministry 
in control loft representation by population 
an ojKiii question, and Mt)wat accojited tho 
office! of postm{istor-g(!noral in tho admini- 
stration. His. chief reforms wore acts of 
rotrcnchmont. He cancelled tho existing 
Allan contract for ocean mails, renewing it 
on much more favouiable tonus, and lu! 
fixed tho Grand Trunk railway postal 
subsidy at $60 a mile in li(!U of the $300 
to $^0 a inilo which iJie company 
claimed. Li 1864, after tho accession to 
office and (!arly defeat of the 'raeli6-John 
A. Macdonald government, George Hrowu’s 
prox^osal of a coalition government for 
tho purpose of ‘ settling for ever tho 
constitutional difficultios l)etwceu Upper 
and Lower Canada * was adopted. Mowat 
joined tho coalition and took part in tho 
conference on fedcjration which met at 
Quebec (JO to 28 October 1864). Mowat 
advocated a senate elected for a tixed term, 
instead of an appointed senate which might 
prove a mere meehaiiieal device for register- 
ing the acts of the party in power. 

Mowat’s laboum on confederation were 
cut short by liis aj)pointmenfc, on 14 Nov. 
1804, as one of tho vice-chancelloi*s of 
Ontario. He held that office until Oct. 
1872. In 1872, when Edward lllako and 
Alexander Mackenzie [q. v.], leaders of 
tho Ontario legislature, abandoned, in 
accordance with the now constitution, 
local for ft'dcral politics, Mow'at at their 
request resigned his judgeship and, re- 
joining tho local legislature as member 
for North Oxfoixl, became premier of 
Ontario on 26 Nov. 1872. Ho remained 
at the head of the province until 1896, 
when ho entered Dominion iMjlitics as a 
supporter of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Tho enactments for which JNfowat was 
responsible during his twenty-four years’ 
promiership of Ontario aimed, as in tho 
Ballot Act of 1874 and tho Manhood Siiffrag(3 
Act of 1888, at democratising Ontario 


institutions. At the same time ho sought 
to simplify and cheapen tho operation of 
justice. By the Administration of Justice 
Acts (1873 and 1874) and tho Judicature 
Acts of 1880 and 1881 ho effectively assimi- 
lated the practice! and procedure of the 
common law and e(piity courts. Finally 
Mowat was responsible for an important 
series of measures wJiicli, checked by 
the federal veto and sanctioned in six 
iiislauces on ajjpeal to tlie i)rivy council, 
served to detine tlio proper limits of 
j provincial rights under the constitution 
, and rendered Mowat tlie vietoiious 
champion of })rovincial riglits. In tho 
first year of his premiership Mowat claimed 
the right of tlio Jiciik‘nant-governor-in- 
eonncil to aj^iioint <juccn’s counsel with 
lu-cC(‘denoe in Ontario courts. In 1876 
tho province secured the right to regulate 
by legislation companies incorporated 
whether under a Dominion, British, or 
fonugn cliarlor. Again in 1883 tho privy 
council pronounced, aftci* much litigation, 
in favour of Mowat’s claims on behalf of 
tho province to euaefc li([uor legislation in 
spite of tho general control of trade and 
(iommerco vested in tho Dominion parlia- 
ment., and tho judgment at llie same time 
declaiHxl tho i)ower of tho provincial 
legislature to be witliin i)rcscrit)ed limits 
‘ as plenary and as ample as the inipcr‘ial 
parliament in the ])lenitude of its power 
possessed and could bestow.’ Among 
other of Mowat’s victories was the final 
delimitation by a decision of tho privy 
council in 1 884 of the boundaries of UiJper 
Canada (in Ontario) after a king and heated 
struggle ^YBh the Dominion parliament 
and with the neighbouring province of Mani- 
toba. 3’ho ownership and control df 144,000 
square miles of territory were thereby 
secured to Ontario. Mowat was made 
K.C.M.G. in 1892 and G.C.M.G. in 1893. 

In 1896 Mr. Laurier, the liberal leader of 
tho Dominion, induced Mowat to resign tho 
premiership of Ontario and assist tho liberal 
party in the general elections of that year. 
The dominant issue was tho Manitoba 
school question, touching the claims of 
Roman catholics to separate state educa- 
tion, wliich the Manitoba legislature declined 
to admit. Mowat was in accord with his 
leader in advocating a compromise between 
tlic catholics and the Manitoba legislature 
which should not prejudice . liberal and 
unsectariaii princii)les. The result was a 
victory for Mr. Laurier and his party, and 
Mowat accepted a seat in the senate, aifd 
tho office of minister of justice in tho 

Laurier cabinet. In 1897 be retired to 
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accept the office of Iicii(cnaiit-|<overiior 
of Onfario. In 1898 his health bofjran to 
fail, but in sj)ito of a partial paralysis he 
coiilhwied his official diiti(‘s. He died at. 
(jov'crnmcnt House, 'luronlo, on 19 April 
1903, and was accorded a public fuiK'ral in 
Mount Pleasant ecinelery. 

Mowat's coiLsisteiit succtjss as a party 
leader was due to liis tact, polit ical saj»acity, 
and integrity. Tlio province recognised that 
to liini its alTairs wc're salcly (‘id rusted. 
The conservative opposition was powerh'ss 
ill the jireseiKic of the j) 0 ]»ularily and 
prestige which Mowat gained by his suce(‘ss- 
ful championship of provincial rights. 
In Dominion jiolitics Mowat advocat(‘d 
th(^ jiolicy of unr(;stri(!t(Ml reciprocity witli 
the United Slates, whil(‘ h(^ was an a.rd(‘nt 
supporter of tla^ British conimetion. He 
denounc('d as ‘veiled aiiiu'xation ’ Uoldwiri 
Smith's projiosal that (Canada and the 
United Stall's should maintain a uniform 
tarilT against the world, and lVe(^ trade 
lu'twiH'ii themsclv(‘s. He was a rn(*mi»cr 
of th(5 s(‘nat(^ of the university of Toroido 
(1852-72), president of the (Canadian 
Jiistituti^ (lS()4-()), pivsident of the Kvan- 
gelical Alliance ( 1897 -87), vice-pr(*sid(‘nt of 
the Uppc'r Canada Bibh; Society (1859- 
1903), and hon. president of the Canadian 
Bar Association (1897). H(^ held honorary 

degrees from CJliKvii’s university, 1’rinity 
university, and the universit}'^ of Toronto. 

On It) May 1840 Mowat marrit'd Jane, 
daughter of ilohn and ICeliai Ewart <jf 
Toronto. 'I’here were two sons and three 
daughters fn^m tliis marriage. I'he eldest, 
son, Frederick Mowat, is sheritT of the city 
of Toronto. 

Tlmro are portraits in the Ontario 1^‘gis- 
lative Buildings by Koliert Harris, C.B. ; 
in Government House, Toronto, by Dixon 
Patterson ; in the National Club, Toronto, 
Liid ill the board room of th<! Jm[H‘rial 
Life Assurance Company by E. Wyly (irier ; 
and in SheritT Mowat’s house by J. Colin 
Forbes. 

[Sir Oliver Mowat, a hiograj)lii(;aI sk< teh 
by C. B. W. Biggar, K.(\, Toionto, 1905; 
private information.] P. E. 

MUIR, SIR WILLIAM (1819-1905), 
Indian administrator and prineijial of E(lin< 
burgh Univc^rsity, bom in Glasgow on 
27 April 1819, was youngest of four sons of 
William Muir, merchant in Glasgow, by his 
wife Helen Macfic, of an Ayrshire family. 
John Muir fq.v.], the Sanskrit scholar, Avas 
Ilia eldest brother. Tlio eldest sister, Mar- 
garet, married the painter, Sir George 
Harvey [(f v.]. Left a widow two years after 


William^s birth, his mother took her four 
sons and four df lugiiters to Kilmarnock, 
where William a tt(‘nded the grammar school. 
On tlie rtnnoval of tlie family to Manor 
Phux\ Edinburgh, he entered the university 
then*, and siihsecjnimtly the university of 
Glasgow. Bt'fore he had tlio ojiportunity 
of graduating, his grand-uncle. Sir Janies 
Shaw |(p V.], chamluTlain of the City of 
London, jireviiuisly lord mayor, gave Mrs. 
Muir four writersiiips for tlie East India 
Company’s civil siuvice, and all her four 
sons wc'iit successivi'ly to lljiileybnry Col- 
Icige and to the North-West JVovinci's of 
India. The seiuuul and tliird sons, James 
and Mungo, dii'd tlu're after short si'rvico. 

On 19 Dei;. 1837 Wiiliiim Muir lamb'd in 
lioinbay. 'riien; he at om;e I'ntiTed on thii 
W4»rk of settling the pi'iiodieai assessments 
of land reveniK', and with that work his 
serviei; of thirty-nine years was mainly 
idi'iitilb'd. He was statioimd siie.cessivi'ly 
in thii dist ricts of tiawnpore, Biimh'lkhund, 
and Falehpiir. Following in the footstejis 
of Robert Mi'i ltins Bird[(|.v.] ami of James 
Thomason jq. v.J, the cri'ators of the land 
revenue systi'in, lie passinl into the hoard 
of revenue, and then became secretary to 
'riiomason’s gov(*rnment of tin; North- \Vt‘st 
Provinijcs at Agra in 18 17. 

The S(‘i)oy Alutiny brokt; out at M(*(*riit 
on 19 May 1857 and spri'ad rapidly. Muir, 
at Agra, wlu're the situat.ion was soon 
critical, advistjd vigorous a(5tion from tin; 
first. Akbar’s grc'at fort of Agra b(;came the. 
refugee of the Christians, ami .John Ku.ssfdJ 
Colvin Iq. v. (, the liiai tenant -governor, 
just before his de.ath Ihero on 9 .Sept. 18.57, 
nominated Muir and two others to keep the 
AvhciJs of government in motion. Muir 
vividly told the story of liis c;xporienco for 
his childri'n in liis ‘ Agra in tlie Mutiny * 
(1899). Soon tliere was n(;ither govern- 
ment nor rcivi'inie ; hut as head of the 
intelligence d(‘partmejit Muir lu'Id the 
dangerous position of centre of communi- 
cation betut'on the viceroy. Lord Canning, 
and the civil ami military authorities right 
across India to Ik'llii, Lahore, and Pesha- 
war, to Gwalior, Indon?, and Bombay. The 
invaluable correspondence which ho con- 
trolled, after being partially utilised by 
Kaye in his history, was jiublisbed in Edin- 
burgh in tw(j volumes in 1902, lidited by 
W. Coldstream. 

On the virtual suppression (save in 
Oudh) of the rebellion at the end of 1857 
Lord Canning personally undertook the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-West 
Provinces, and removed the headquarters 
from Agra to Allahabad. At tho end of 
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January 1858 lio summoned Muir to join 
him there as secretary to his government. 
Muir's experience and influence became all- 
important in the reorganisation of the 
^provinces tlu'ough 1858. To foriti after 
the Mutiny a permanent settlement of 
the North- VVest Trovinecs whicli should at 
once co7itent the people and satisfy the 
revenue was the problem which Muir 
solved in his masterly minute of 6 llec. 
1861, when ho was senior member of the 
board of revenue. lie showed how the de- 
sired result could be reached gradually, on 
the basis of corn rents. That great stele 
paper convinced the government of India. 
Political cliangcs at the India oiHce in 
London first delayed sanction and them 
indefinitely postponed the decision. To 
that delay was largely due the loss of life, 
property, and revenue since eausotl by 
famines in northern and central India. 

After acting os provisional member of the 
governor-gonerars legislative council froiu 
1864 Muir became foreign secretery under 
John first Lord Lawrence in 1867, when he 
was created K.O.S.I. Next year he became 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces, and held office till 1874. The 
sympathy and the efficiency which he 
brought to his administration obliterated 
tho last traces of the rebellion. Ho miti- 
gated tho severity of the land assessment, 
and passed two acts wliich consolidateil 
and amended the land laws of the 
North-West Provinces. He checked, and 
finally abolished, Hindu female infanti- 
cide, Avithout creating political discontent. 
He promoted the spread of both primary 
and university education. The Muir college, 
which bears his name, at Allahabad, and 
the university Avhich he instituted there, 
perpetuate his memory, and, ho dcA^oted 
his leisure to tho welfare of the Christian 
natives. From 20 Nov. 1874 to Sept. 
1876 he held tho high office of hnanciai 
member of Lord Northbrook's council. 

When Queen Victoria became Empi-ess of 
India she adopted, as the translation of 
that title, tho phrase, wliich Mmr sug- 
gested, of Kaisar-i-Hind. At a later period, 
when a guest at Balmoral, he assisted 
Queen Victoria in her Hindustani studies. 

On his retirement froih India in 1876 ho 
accepted the invitation of Lord Salisbury, 
secretary of state for India, to join the 
council of India in London. But ho resigned 
his seat there on 15 Dec. 1885 on Mng 
appointed principal of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. That office ho* held till Ms death. 
Finding the official residence insufficient, ho 
acquii'i^ Doan Park House, which became 


tho centre of a gracious hospitality, that soon 
oblilerated the memory of old academic 
feuds. In tho words of Sir Ludovio Grant, son 
of Sir Alexander Grant [q. v.J, his immediate 
predecessor, ho ‘ cemented cordial relations 
between the university and all sections of the 
community.’ He proved a generous bene- 
factor to tho university, and was generally 
known as ‘ tho students’ principal.” 

Meanwhile Muir amid his official labours 
made a universal reputation as an Arabic 
scholar and an historian of Islam. To tho 
‘ Calcutta Review,’ while it Avas edited by 
the presemt Avriler from 1857 onwards, 
Muir contributed fifteen articles, and on 
these he based his standard ‘Life of 
Mahomet — History of Islam to tho Era 
of tho Hegiiu ’ (4 vols. 1858-61). Ho 
acquired the MSS. of the first authori- 
ties, Wakidi, Hishami, and Tabari, and 
subsequently presented his valuable MS. 
of Wakidi to the India office, after giving 
a transcript to the l^dinburgh University 
library. A third edition of Muir’s ‘ Life,’ 
in one volume, omitting the introductory 
chax)ters and most of tho notes, appeared 
in^l894 and was out of print at liia do^xth. 
In 1881 Muir delivered the Redo lecture at 
Cambridge on ‘The Early ^Caliphate and 
Rise of Islam.* In 1883 liis ‘ Annals of the 
Early Caliphate ’ and in 1896 lus ‘ Mame- 
luke or iSlavo Dynasty of Egypt * com- 
pleted liis great history down to the assump- 
tion of tho title of Caliph by the Osmanli 
Sultanate, To the last volume Muir pre- 
fixed a lecture which he delivered to tlio 
Edinburgh students in 1894 on the Crusades, 
‘ that groat armament of misguided Chris- 
tianity.’ Meanwliile he also published 
‘ The Coran : its Composition and Teaching, 
and tho Testimony it bears to tho Holy 
Scriptures* (1878); ‘Extracts from the 
Coran, in the Original, with English render- 
ing’ (1880); ‘The Apology of al-Kindy* 
(1881 and 1887) ; ‘ The Old and New Testa- 
ments, Tourat, ZubOir and Gosjxel ; Mos- 
lems invited to seo and read them ’ (1899), 
and other small treatises. ‘ Ancient Arabic 
Poetry : its Genuineness and Authenticity,* 
in Royal Asiatic Society’s ‘Journal* in 
1879, is of high value. 

He was elected president of tlie Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1884, and in 1903, in recognition of ‘ tho 
groat value, importance, and volume ’ 
of his work on Islamic history and litera- 
ture, was awarded the triennial jubilee gold 
modal, previous holders being E. B. Cowell 
[q. v. SuppL II] and E. W. West [q. v. SuppL 
II]. He was made hon. D.C.L. of Oxford 
ill 1882, LL.D. of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
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and in 1888 Doctor of Pliilosophy of 
Bologna University, at the eighth centenary 
of tho foundation of which ho represented 
Edinburgh. 

Muir £ed at Edinburgh on 11 July 1905, 
and was buried in Dean cciuetery. lie 
married in 1840 Elizabeth Uuntly (d. Oct. 
1897), daughter of James Wemyss, collector 
of C^i'Wiipore and a cadet of the family of 
Wemyss Castle in Eifcsliiro. She wjwj identi- 
hed with her husband in all his undertakings. 
Of tho fifteen cliildrcn of the marriage, 
tho eldest son is Colonel William James 
Wemyss Muir, Bengal artillery and political 
department. 

In 1862 Muir joined his brother John in 
endowing tho Shaw professorship of Sans- 
krit and comparative literature at Edin- 
burgh in memory of their grand-uncle. Sir 
James Shaw. Busts of Muir are in the 
Muir College, Allahabad, and in Edinburgh 
University. A crayon portrait belongs 
to tho eldest son. 

[Tho Friend of India, 187.3-1874 ; Tho 
Times, 12 July 1905 ; tho lioyal Asiastic 
Society’s Journal, 1905, by Sir Charles J. 
Byall .(a good cstimato of Muir’s Arabic 
scholarship and general character) ; tho 
Student, Edinburgh University Magazine, Sir 
William Muir Number,, 1905 ; Sir William 
Muir Memorial Service, an address by Kev. 
John Kclman, M.A., D.D., in tho M*E\\an 
Hall, Sunday, 16 July 1905.] G. S. 

MULLEB. [Sec Iwan-MOlleb, Ernest 
Bruce (1853-1910), journalist.] 

MULLINS, EDWIN ROSCOE (1848- 
1907), sculptor, born in London on 22 Aug. 
1848, was a younger son and sixth child in 
a family of five sons and three daughters 
of Edward Mullins of Box, Wiltshire, 
solicitor, by his wife Elizabeth Baker. 
After being educated at Louth grammar 
school and Marlborough College (1863-5), 
Mullins was trained in the art schools of 
Lambeth and tho Royal Academy, and sub- 
sequently xmder John Bimie Philip [q. v.]. 
In 1866 ho went to Munich, where he studied 
under Professor Wagm tiller, and in 1872 
gained a silver medal at Munich and a 
bronze medal at Vienna for a group entitled 
‘ Sympathy.’ Ini 874 he returned to London 
and became a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and other galleries. He 
devoted himself preferably to ideal w'ork, 
which was marked by simplicity and 
restraint. The best of his works of this 
kind was probably * Cain ; My punishment 
is greater than 1 can bear ’ (New Gallery, 
1896). The bronze statue of a * Boy with 
a top’*(R.A. 1895) was shown at the- 


International Exhibition at Brussels in 
1897 ; while other works possessing both 
charm and simplicity wero tho marble 
figure of a girl personifying ‘ Innocence * 
(R.A. 1876), ‘ Rest ’ (Grosvenor Gallery, 
1881 ; acquired by Miss lloolc), ‘ Morn 
waked by tho Circling Hours ’ (Grosvenor 
Gallery, 1884), ‘ Autolycus * (R.A. 1885), 
a bron/o group entitled ‘ Tlie Conquerors * 
(R.A. 1887), ‘Love’s Token’ (R.A. 1891), 
and ‘ Tho SistcTs ’ (1905). 

Mullins also po^essed considerable powers 
of portraiture. He exhibited at tho Royal 
Academy busts of, among others, I)r. 
Martineau (1878), Mr. W. G. Grace (1887), 
Rt. lion. C. T. Ritchie (1889), and Hir 
Evelyn Wood (1896). He also executed 
statuettes of Gladstone (1878), Val Prinsep, 
A. R.A. (R.A. 1880), {Sir Rowland Hill, 
and Edmund Yates (1878), a marble 
elligy of Queen Victoria for Port Elizabeth 
(1900), a bronze equestrian statue of tho 
Thakoro Saheb of Alorvi (1899), and statues 
of General Barrow (marble, 1882) for tho 
Senate House of Lucknow, of Henry VI I 
(stone, 1883), for King’s College, Cambridge, 
and William Barnes, tho Dorsetshire poet 
(1887), for Dorchesier. His most curious 
work was tho circus-horse in Brighton 
cemetery, executed in 1893 as a memorial 
to Mr. Ginnett, a well-known circus-owner. 

Mullins embellished many prominent 
London buildings by carvings, panels, and 
other elicctive decorative work. Ho exe- 
cuted the carvings for tho buildings of the 
Fine Arts {Society, Bond Street (1881), a 
p(»diment for the Harris Free Library, 
Preston, representing ‘ The Age of Pericles ’ 
(1886), and the friezt?, rci)rcsenting the entry 
of Charles II into Lf^ndon, for tlio drawing- 
room of the Grocers’ Hail (1892). 

In 1889 Mullins published ‘A Primer of 
Sculpture.’ He died at Walberswick, Suffolk, 
on 9 J an. 1907. I lis remains after cremation 
at Holder’s Green were buried at Hendon 
Park. He married on 4 June 1884 Alice, 
daughto of John Pcltoii, J.P., of Croydon 
and had issue thi^ sons and one daughter. 

[Tho Times, 14 Jan. 1907 ; Spieliuaiin’s 
British Sculi>ture, 1901 ; Encyc. Brit. 11th 
edit. art. on Sculpture ; Century Mag., July 
1883 ; Portfolio, Aug. 1889 (art. by Sir Walter 
Armstrong); Builder, 21 Jan. 1888 ; Art 
Journ. 1907 ; private information from Mr. 
W. E. Muhins.] S. E. F. 

MUNBY, ARTHUR JOSEPH (1828- 
1910), poet.and civil servant, bom in 1828, 
was eldest of six sons and one daughter 
of Joseph Munby of Clifton Holme, York- 
shire, solicitor, a member of an old York- 
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.sliirc family, by liis wifi; fljiroliiu* Kleanor 
Forth (soo Memorial of Joseph Munby, by 
A. J. Munby, 1870). lie was educated 
tat St. F<*ter\s School, York, and Trinity 
(Inlh'go, Cambridge, whore he grixdiiatod 
]hA. in 1851, proceeding M.A. in ]85(>. 
He entered Lincoln’s Inn on 11 June 1851, 
and was calk?tl to the bar on 17 Nov. 185.5. 
From 18.58 to 1888 ho held a ])Ost in 
the ecclesiastical commissioners’ olfic(% 
retiring at the age of sixty. A competent 
and conscientious official, lie was known to 
his friends as an accomplished ])oet and 
man of letters. II is first volume, entitled 
‘ llenoni,’ was issued in 1852. Seven years 
later he wais a compiditor for the Jifty- 
guin(\a prize offered by the (Jrvstal Palace 
Com])any for a poem on the Burns cente- 
nary of 18.50, when he was om‘. of six com- 
petitors whose excellence was held to be 
not far short of that of the w inner. Miss Isa 
Craicr, afterwards Mi's. Craig-Knox (q. v. 
Su[)[>l. IIJ. Others of the six wtTc Cerald 
Massey |q. v. Suppl. 11 1 and hVederic; 
William Henry Myers [q. v. Suppl. IJ. To 
* Benoni ’ succeeded, in 1865, ‘ Verses New^ 
and Old,’ a collection of contributiims to 
‘ Fraser,’ * Macmillan,’ * Temple Bar,’ ‘ Once 
a Week,’ and other magazines. In 1880 
camo ‘ Dorothy,’ a * country story,’ in 
the elegiac verso which its WTiter had 
employed for his Burns poem. Ihiblished 
anonymously, and dedicated to a lifelong 
friend, the novelist, Richard Doddridge 
Blackmorc [q. v. iSupi^l. 1], its idyllic 
grace and vivid pictures of country scenes 
and life obtained for it a recognition 
which had not been accorded to ita ac- 
knowledged prcdecc.ssors. Robert Browm- 
ing, to whom a copy had been forwarded 
through tlu5 publisher, received it with 
tho warmest admiration, praising especially 
its signal ‘ oxquisitenesses of observa- 
tion ’ and consummate craftsmanship ; and 
it was speedily reprinted in America, 

B into three editions in 1882. ‘ Vestigia 

trsum ’ (Rosslyn series of poets) 
followed in 1891. This included a sonnet 
which in the previous year had received the 
diploma of the committee of tho Beatrice 
Exposition at Florence. ‘ Vulgar Verses ’ 
(that is, ‘ verses of common life ’) ‘in 
dialect and out of it,’ Vi'ritten under the 
pseudonym of ‘Jones Brown’ (1891); 
‘ Susan, a Poem of Degrees ’ (1893) ; ‘ Ann 
Morgan’s liove, a Pedestrian Poem ’ (1896) ; 
‘ Poems, chiefly Lyric and Elegiac ’ (1901) ; 
and a final volume, ‘ Rclicta ’ (1909), 
make up the sum of Munby’s metrical 
output. To this last collection he prefixed 
the following Landor-likii quatrain : 


* 35iero w'us .a morning when 1 follow’d Fame : 
There was a noonday w'hcn I caught her 
eye; 

There is an evening when T liold my name 
Calmly' aloof from all her iuio and cry.’ 

He also jwodiiced a few magazine articles 
and a comjnlalion entitled ‘ Faithful Ser- 
vants : JOpilaplis and Obiluarics ’ (based 
on an earlier anthology of 1820), which 
included ‘ A Historical Preface and a Pre- 
fatory Honnot.’ 

Mnnby’s pot‘try is char.ieterisod by its 
absolute .‘<ine(*rity, its scholarship, its 
technical skill, its descriptive power, and 
its keen feeling for and close observation 
of nature and niral life. Outside this, his 
flominant note may bo .said to have been 
W'liat has been c.illed ‘ the glorification of 
the working wa)man,’ with especial insistence 
on the dignity of manual labour. 

Munby travelled widely, was a clever 
raconteur, and an J«\S.A. with a genuine 
love of antiquity. For many years he 
was a regular contributor to ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ ; and he was a w arm supporter 
of the Working Men’s College, then in Great 
Ormond Street, where, between 1860 and 
1870, ho taught a Latin class. He was a 
member of the Pen and Pencil Club which 
assembled, circa 1864-74, at Aubrey 
House, Netting Hill, imdor the auspices of 
Mrs. Peter Taylor. A selection from its 
proceedings, entitled ‘Auld Lang Syne,* 
was printed privately in 1877, and includes 
verses by Munby. 

Munby died at his little cottage at Pyr- 
ford, near Ripley in Surrey, on 29 Jan. 
1910, and was buried at Pyrford. The 
publication of his will in the following 
July disclosed the fact that on 14 January 
1873 ho had married his servant, Hannah 
Culhvick, who had died in July 1909. 
Owang to the refusal of his wife to quit her 
.station, the marriage (ran tho will), though 
known to her relations and to iliree of 
her husband’s friends, had never been 
made known to Ids own family. The cir- 
cumstances supply an explanation of many 
passages in Munby’s poems which must 
otherwise remain obscure to his readers; 
and several of the pieces contained in 
Ins last volume, ‘ llelicta,’ issued after 
his wife s death, read in tliis light, have 
great beauty and pathos. Ho left no 
issue. 

He bequeathed many of his hooka to 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and to the 
British Museum two deed-boxes containing 
photographs, IVISS., diaries, &c., on coir- 
dition that they were not to bo opened or 
examined before 1 Jan. 1950. * 
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fPcrsonal Kiiowli‘tl<To ; Tho 'I’imcs, 5 >\*K 
1910 ; Diiily Tcl(‘^rni])li, niu] Daily Mail, 
4 July 1910; art. in (lont. Ma«;. ccxcvii. 
503 514, by M homas Bayne ; Working Men’s 
Journal, March ji)l0, and works.] 

A. D. 

MUNRO. JAMES (J832-l90tS), prc*mier 
of Victoria, Australia, horn on 7 Jan. 1832 
at Gl(?n Duhh in I hc parish of Eddrachillis, 
Suthcrland^liiro, was second son of Donald 
Miinro of (Jlen Duhh, by his wife (loor«:ina 
Scobio l\la<‘kay. Educated at t.ho villago 
school of Arnuuhdc, Sutherlandshiro, ho be- 
£;an life as a prinha*, serving his a|>pronlice- 
sliij^ in Mi'ssrs. Conslablo’s ])rintint;-\vorka 
at Edinburgh. Ilo cinigratod to Victoria 
in 1858 and worked as a ])rin<cr until | 
1805, wlum ho founded the Victorian IVr- 
nianent Property Investment and Build- 
ing Society, of wliich for seventeen years 
ho acted as seendary. Ho was also instru- 
mental in starting the Melbourno woollen 
mills and tlio Victorian Permanent Firo 
Insurance Co. Taking advantage of tho 
steady appreciation in land values, Munro 
founded in 1882 tho Federal Btinking 
Company and for three years conducted 
its operations as managing director. In 
1887 he established tho Real Estate Bank. 

In 1863 he turned his attention to poli- 
tics. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
enter the legislative assembly for Dtindas, 
ho was elected in 1874 for North Melbourne 
as a supporter of James Goodall Francis 
fq. V,], and in 1877 for Carlton. Ho was 
defeated in 1880, but ro-cnlored parliament 
for North Melbourno in April 1881. In 
March 1886 and March 1889 he was re- 
turned for Geelong. 

Always a staunch liberal, Munro was 
minister of public instruction in tho first 
Berry ministry from# 10 Aug. to 20 Oct. 
1875. He declined office in tho second 
Berry administration in 1877, and joined 
with J. J. Casey in forming a ‘corner 
party ’ on llio liberal side. Ho led the 
opposition to the Gillics-Deakin govern- 
ment, and in 1890, on his return from 
a visit to England, he attacked the finan- 
cial policy of that cabinet and carried a 
vote of want of confidence. As a result 
ho took office as treasurer and premier on 
6 Nov. 1890. At tho meeting of the federal 
convention in Sydney in 1891, Munro was 
one of tho representatives of Victoria. 
Financial pressure due to tho deprcciati(3u 
of land values led Munro to resign tho 
premiership in February 1902 and become 
agent-general of the colony in London. 
Returninc to Melbourne in November 
following, amid financial difficulties and 


failing Iwalth, h(^ resigned that office and 
relired from public lib*. 

Apart from politics Munro’s chief interest 
lay in tcMuperance work. For many years 
was the leader of tli(^ t(*m])eranee party 
ill Ihe Victorian parlianuMil, and was at 
I one lime pre^sident of the Vh'otorian Alliance 
and the Melhoiirne Tolal Ahslinenco 
Soeiety and chief officer of tho Order of 
Reehahites. 

I He. was an executive commissioner at 
the M<‘ll)()urno exhibilitms of 1880--I and 
1888—9, and at I ho IMiiladelphia, tho 
Sydney, and Paris exJuhilions. 

Munro filed at his (laiighh*r’s ri^sidence 
at Malvern, a suhurh of Melbourne, on 
25 Feb. 1908. He mairiefl, on 31 Dee. 185.3, 
Jane, only daughter of Donald Macdonald 
of I'klinburgh, and had four sons and three 
daughters. 

(Victorian Men of tluj 3’imo, 1878; 
Burke’s Colonial Centry, ii. 638 ; Mennell’s 
Diet, of Australasian Biog. 1892 ; 3’he Times, 
27 Feb. 1908; Melbourne Argus, 26 Keb. 
1908 ; Turner’s Hist, of the Colony of Vic- 
toria, vol. ii. ; Colonial Ollico Records.] 

C. A. 

MURDOCH, WILLIAM LLOYD (1855- 
1911), Australian cricketer, born at Sand* 
hurst, Victoria, Australia, on 18 Oct. 1855, 
fourteen days after his father’s death, 
was son of Gilbert William Lloyd Murdoch, 
at one time an officer in tho American 
army, by his wife Edith Susan Hugg. 

Etlucated at Dr. Bromley’s school in 
Ballarat, ho removed in youth to New 
South Wales. Having been artichxl at 
Sydney to G. Davis, a solicitor, he prac- 
tised at Cootamundra. Showing early 
aptitude for cricket, ho was a member 
of the Albert cricket club at Sydney, 
and at the age of twenty he began to 
play for New South Wales, and from 
1875 to 1884, in eleven inter-colonial 
matches, he had tho fine average of 47 
runs for 20 innings. Tho score by wdiich 
his name is chiefly remrmbered was that 
of 321 (out of a total of 775) imule for New 
South Wales v. Victoria at Sydney in Feb. 
1882. He also scored 279 not out for tho 
Fourth Australian team v. Rest of Australia 
at Melbourno in 1883. In the colonies ho 
was known as the ‘ W. G. Grace of Australia,* 
and was tho earliest of a long scries of great 
Australian batsmen. Originally his fame 
was partly due, however, to his merits as a 
wicket-keeper. He claimed to bo tho first to 
dispense with the longstop, a course which 
Blackham, tlio best of all wicket-keepers, 
subsequently popularised ia Australia and 
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Knffland. But ho rooti gave up wickot- 
kcoping t (3 his colleague Blackham, and 
th(»noofoilh genertally fielded at point. 

Murdoch first came to England as 
a member of the first Australian eleven 
(captained by B. W. Gregory) which visited 
England in 1878. He owed his selection 
to his capacity as a v icket-kceper. During 
this tour he learned much in tho art of 
batting, and became one of the leading 
]>atsmen of tho world. He captained the 
Australian teams which visited England in 
1880, 1882, 1884, and 1890, heading the 
Australian batting averages on each of 
these tours. At Kennington Oval in 
Stpt. 1880, in tho match in which Australia 
met for tho first time the full strength of 
England, Murdoch showed his calibre by 
carrying his bat in an uphill game through 
the second innings for 153 (Dr. W. G. Grace 
scored 152 for England in the first innings). 
Tho teams of 1882 and 1884 were the 
strongest ever sent to England, and as a 
batsman Murdoch w'as at that period 
surpassed only by Dr. Grace. His out- 
standing innings of 1882 wms that, of 
286 not out v. Sussex at Brighton, a score 
which was until 1899 unbeaten by an 
Australian in England. In the match v, 
England at the Oval in Aug. 1884 ho scored 
211 out of a total of 551, still tho highest 
score made by an Australian in England in 
a representative mateh. Ho also scored 132 
V. Cambridge University in June of that 
year. After an absence from the game for 
six years ho returned to England in 1890 
as captain of a weak Australian team, which 
met with little success. Ho also visited 
America in 1878, and went with W. W. 
Read’s team to South Africa in 1891-2. 

Settling in England in 1891, he qualified 
for Sussex, and captained that county bo- 
tw'cen 1893 and 1899. For Sussex his beat 
scores diirbig this period were 172 v. Hamp- 
shire at Southampton (1894), 144 r. Somer- 
setshire at Brighton (1896), 130 v, Glouces- 
tershire at Bristol (1897), and 121 not out 
V. Notts at Nottingham (1898); but with 
increasing years and weight his batting 
deteriorated. Ho subsequently played 
(1901-4) for the London County Cricket 
Club founded by Dr. W^. G. Grace at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, making many 
good scores against first-class counties. 
His last memorable score w'as 140 at the 
Oval in 1904, when he played as substitute 
for the Gentlemen v. Players. Of fine 
physique, Murdoch was on orthodox and 
consistent batsman, playing with straight 
bat and a perfect defence ; a master of the 
oil drive and the cut, he was quick to jump 


out to slow bowling and hit hard and 
clean. As a bafsman ho was excelled by 
Dr. W. G. Grace only on hard true pitches, 
and by few in defence on soft treacherous 
wickeds. As a captain ho wsus a master 
of tactics, full of pluck and resource, and 
showed great nerve in uphill games. 

Murdoch, who visited Australia on 
business in 1910, died of apoplexy at 
Melbourne cricket ground on 18 Feb. 1911, 
while a spectator of the test match there 
betw^ecn ISouth Africa and Australia. His 
remains were embalmed and brought to 
England, and w’ore interred at Keiisal Green. 
Ho married in 1884, at Melbourne, Jemima, 
daughter of John Boyd Watson, a Avealthy 
goldminer <)f Bendigo, and had issue two 
sons and three daughters. 

Murdoch publisher? in 1893 a little hand- 
book on cricket. Thciro is a small steel 
engraving i)ortrait of Murdoch on the title- 
page of vol. 42 of ‘ Baily’s Magazine ’ (1884). 

['rhe 3'irncs, 20 Feb. 1911 ; Mennoll’s Diet, 
of Australasian Biog. 1 892 ; W. G. Grace, 
Cricketing Reminiscences, 1899 ; Wisden’s 
Cricketers* Almanack, 1912 ; private informa- 
tion.] W. B. 0. 

MURRAY, ALEXANDER STUART 
(1841-1904), keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquities in the British Museum, bom at 
Arbirlot, near Arbroath in Forfarshire, on 
8 Jan. 1841, was eldest son in a family of 
four brothers and four sisters of George 
Murray, a tradesman, and of his wife Helen 
Margaret Saylcs. His younger brother, 
George Robert Milne Murray [q. v. Suppl. 
II], was keeper of tho department of botany 
at tho British Museum (1895-1905), this 
being tho only instance in the history of 
the British Museum of two brothers being 
keepers at tho same time. 

After being educated at the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, Murray attended 
Edinburgh University during 1863-4, and 
graduated M,A. Ho also studied at Berlin 
Umversity in 1865, where ho worked at 
philological and archaeological subjects 
under l^ckh, Hiibncr, and Zumpt, and had 
Henry Ncttleship for a fellow student. 

Murray was appointed assistant in the 
department of Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ti^ at the British Museum on 14 I^eb. 1867. 
(Sir) Charles Newton [q. v. Suppl. I] was 
then keeper. The Blacas and Castellani 
collections had just been purchased, and 
Wood’s excavations were in progress at 
Ephesus. Between 1867 and 1886 Murray 
worked actively under Newton’s direction, 
and acquired minute familiarity yith the 
whole collection of Greek and Roman 
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antii|iutios. On 13 Fol). ISSfi lie succeeded 
Newton iis keeper of the depart ment of 
Greek and JR(»man antiquities. The recent 
removal of llic natural liistory collections 
to the new laiildincfs in Cromwell Road, 
KoMsington, the completion of the new 
building known as the ‘White Wing* at 
Bloomsbury, and other alterations, had 
gicsatly increased the available space for 
exhibition of the collections. Hence 
a thorough reorganisation of the galleries 
devoted to Greek and Roman anti(juilies 
w'iis rendered at once practicable, and Hub 
was for many years IMumiy’s chief pre- 
occupation. The Bj^ccimens w'cre sot out 
with grofiter considoiation than before 
for general effect nnd space, and at the 
same time all the fittings and labels were 
improved. Ho was always helpful to 
visitors to his department, and patiently 
answered inquiries of correspondents from 
a distance. Although ho carried through 
the press no departmental catalogue of his 
own, he w^as a careful reader and critic 
of all that was published by assistants 
in his department, and contributed intro- 
ductions to several volumes by them. He 
wrote the letterpress to the ‘Terracotta 
Sarcophagi, Greek and Etruscan, in the 
British Museum* (1898), and most of the 
Enkomi section of the ‘Excavations in 
Cyprus * (Brit. Mus.). • 

For many years he made it a practice 
to visit the Continent, especially Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, or S]>ain, and so was familiar 
with Ihe chief classical sites and foreign 
collections, and with foreign archaeologists. 
The only occasions on which ho took pai t 
in work in the field were in 1870, when he 
visited the site of Priene with Newton, 
and in 1890, when he was temporarily in 
charge of the excavations at Enkomi 
(Salamis) in Cyprus. 

He died of pneumonia, supervening on 
influenza, at his house in the museum 
precincts, on 6 March 1904, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. 

Ho was twice married: (1) to Jenny 
Hancock (who died on 3 Nov. 1874, and is 
buried at Weybridge) ; (2) on 5 April 1881, 
to Anne Murray, youngest daughter of 
David Welsh, of Tillytoghills, Kincardine- 
shire, who survived. There was no family 
by either maniage. 

Murray was made LL.D. of Glasgow in 
1891. He was a corresponding member of 
the Koyal Prussian Academy and of the 
Academic dcs Thscriptiona of the French 
Institute ; a member of the German 
ArchfiBological Institute, a fellow of the 
Society 'of Antiquaries (1889), of the 
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! British Acadomy (1903), and a vice- 
• president' of the Society for the Promotion 
. of Hellcnio Studios. 

i Ho was through life an adherent of the 
, Seottisli Presbyterian church. Although 
j somewhat quick-tempered, lie was courteous 
, and warm-hearted. 

j Murray wrote much on classical archm- 
' ology independently of his official work. 
His writings showed the width of his Imow- 
ledge, and were full of curious observations 
I on poinl.s ()f de tail : but/ his power of broad 
elementary exposition was limited, and 
though ho was always interesting and 
suggestive, it was by no means f'asy to 
follow tlu* general drift/ of his thought. 
From 1879 onwards all his writings deal- 
ing until early Greece wert‘ coloured by his 
reluctance to accept llie early date, which 
was gradually being established beyond 
controversy, for Myeena'an culture. 

His chief independent works were : 1 
‘ A Manual’ of Mythology,’ 1873. 2. ‘ A 
History of Greek Sculpture,’ vol. i. * From 
ilio Earliest/ Times down to the Age of 
Pheidias,’ 1880 ; vol. ii. ‘ Under Phiddias 
nnd hi^ Successors,* 1883; 2nd edit, of 
l)oth volumes, 1890. .3. ‘Handbook of 
ArchaDology : Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Sculp- 
ture, Terracottas, Mural Paintings, Archi- 
tecture, &c.,’ 1892. 4. ‘Greek Bronzes,* 
1898. 5. ‘The Sculptures of the Par- 
thenon,* 1903. 

Murray was also a frequent writer in 
the leading archfieological organs and in 
the nmth edition of the ‘ Encyclopaidia 
Briiannica,* as well as in the ‘Contem- 
porary ’ nnd ‘ Quarterly ’ reviews (of. 
Bursiane-KroU, p. 102). 

[Proo^Brit. Acad. 1903-4, p. 321 (by Sir E. 
Maundo Thompson) ; Bursianc-Kroll, Biograph. 
Jahrb. fur die Alterturasuiss. 1907, p. |i00 
(A. H. Smith ) ; personal knowledge and 
private information.] A. H. S. 

MURRAY, CHARLES ADOLPHUS, 
seventh Earl of Dunmore (1841-1907), 
boni in Grafton Street, London, on 24Maroh 
1841, was only son of Alexander Edward 
Murray, sixth carl of Dunmore, by his 
wife Catherine, fourth daughter of George 
Augustus Herbert, eleventh earl of Pem- 
broke' [q. v.]. Ho succeeded his father 
as seventh carl on 15 July 1845. 

Educated at Eton, he entered the Scots 
fusilier guards on 18 May 1860, and re- 
mained with the regiment till 1864. A 
conservaUve in pohUca, he was lotd-in- 
waiting lo Queen Vicioria Ihioughouij 
Disraeli’S second government from J874 
till 1880. He was also lord-lieutenant of 
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Stirliiif'shirc from 1874 till 1885, and lion. 
coIoii(‘l of tlitj Ittt voluntcor hattalioii ul 
tli<* (^amoron Highland era from 1896 lill 

1007. 

A man of pow(‘rfiil ])liy.si<|no, Dnnmon' 
Iravolk'd in many parts of tho world, 
including Africa and the Arctic regiims; hut 
his chief fame as an cxplonT rests on a 
year's jourm^y made in 1802 in company 
with Major Roche of tlio third dragotm 
guards through Kashmir, \Vest<a’n Thihei, 
(yhiiK'se. Tartary and Russian (Central Asia. 
They starlc'd from Rawal Pindi on 9 April 
1802, and remained togellier till 12 Dec., 
when they parted at Kashgar in (‘hinese 
Turkestan. Major Roche, having no pass- 
port for the (Central Asian frontier, then 
returned to India, while Diinmore con- 
tinued his route wt'stward through Ferghana 
and Transcaspia, reaching Samarcand 
towards the end of danuary 1803. He 
had ri<lden and walk(‘d 2500 miles, travers- 
ing forty-one mountain ymsscs and sixty- 
nine rivers. On 3 July 1893 he read a 
paper on his experiences before tho Royal 
Oeographical ^Society (OVof/. Jouru, ii. 385), 
and in the same year published an account 
of lus exploration in ‘ The Pamirs/ 
Though interesting and written in a simple 
and manly style, tho book had small 
geographical value. Dunmoro’s scientific 
outfit was rnoagro. Indications for altitude 
wore based on tho readings of ordinary 
aneroids, and were not trustworthy. The 
ground had been covered by previous 
explorers and, according to experts, Dun- 
more lacked the necessary training for 
making fresh observations of value (Geog. 
Journal^ hi. 115). Dunmoro was also tho 
author of ‘ Onnisdale,’ a novel, published 
in 1893. 

A few years before his death he, together 
with other members of his family, joined 
the Christian Scientists^ Association. He 
attended tho dedication of tho mother 
church of the community at Iloston, U.iS.A., 
in June 1900. In 1907, at a Christian 
science meeting at Aldershot, he declared 
that his daughter had cured him of rupture 
by methods of Christian science. Ho died 
suddenly on 27 Aug. 1907 at Manor House, 
Friinley, near Camberloy, and Avas buried 
at Dunmore, near Larbhrt, Stirlingshire. 
At an inquest, on 28 Aug. 1907, death 
was pron/junced to bo due to syncope 
caused by heart failure. 

Lord Dunmoro married on 5 April 1806 
Laily Certrude, third daughter of Thomas 
William Coke, second carl of Leicester, K.C. 
An only son, Alexander Kdward, succeeded 
as eighth earl of Dunmore. 


(The Times, 28 Aug. 1907; Who’s Who ; 
Ihirke’s (h‘og. Jourii., Oet. 1907. j 

S. F. h\ 

MURRAY, DAVID CHRISTIE (1847- 
11K)7), novc'lisi and journ.ilist., horn on 
13 Ayiril 1847 in High Sin*. !, West Brom- 
wich, was one of a family of six sons and 
live daughters of William ^Murray, ]>iinler 
and stationer of that town, hy his wife 
Mary Withers. David attended private 
scihools at West Bromwich and Spoil Lane, 
Staffoi(|sliir(‘, blit; at the age of twelve was 
set to work in his father’s printing office. 
H(‘ early ontmed on a jounia-listio career 
hy writing leaders for tlu* ‘ VVk‘diiesbury 
Advertiser.’ H<; was soon on tho staff 
of the ‘ Birmingham Morning News’ under 
Ceorgo Dawson, reporting ])olice court cases 
;it 1 wciitv-fivc shillings a week, and rajiidly 
winning tJu' ajiproval of his enqiloyor as an 
adiiiirahle doseriptiv^o writer, in Jan. 1805 
Murray went- to Dmdon without friends, 
funds, or ])rospccts, aiifl found casual 
employment at Messrs. Unwin Brothers’ 
printing works. In May he enlisted as a 
private in thti fourth royal Irish dragoon 
guards, and acc()m[)anie(l his icgiment to 
Irelarul, but after a year a great-aunt 
purchased his discharge. I’henceforth 
journalism or foreign corrcspondenco was 
his profession, varied hy novel- writing. 
When in Ijondon, ho passed his time in 
Bohemian society. In 1871 ho became 
parliamentary reporter for the ‘ Daily 
News.’ In 1892 ho was editor of the 
‘ Morning,’ a short-lived conservative daily 
Londcjii ]Aaper. A few years later he 
contributed to the ‘ Referee ’ ethical, 
literary and political articles, which were 
collected as ‘ Cuesses at Truth ’ (1908). 

IMurray travelled mnch, and was con- 
stantly absent from Ix)ndon for long periods. 
He represented ‘ J’lio Times * Jind the 
‘ Scotsman ’ in tho Russo-Turkisli war of 
1877-8. On his return ho described in 
a series of articles for ‘ Mayfair ’ a tour 
tlu-oiigli England in tho disguise of a tramp. 
From 1881 to 1886 he lived mainly in 
Ik*lgium aiul France, aud from 1889 to 
1891 Nice was his headquarters. Suh- 
.se(piently ho resided for a time in 
North \V’^ales. Ho made some success 
as a ]^)pular lecturer, touring through 
Aust ralia and New Zealand in that capacity 
in 1889-91, and through tho United States 
and Canada in 1894-5. Ho described 
Australia in articles in the ‘ (k)ntemporary 
Review ’ (1891). In ‘ Tl\e Cockney Colum- 
bus’ (1898) he collected letters on Amcriea** 
from the * New York Herald.’ From 1898 
onwards ho dt* voted much energy* to the 
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support hy w riling and lecturing of Kmile 
Zola's ploa in behalf of Captain Dreyfus, 
a French oftie.er, who had bt‘eu wrongfully 
corulemned for espionage. 

]\lcanwhile Murray used his literary 
power lo lu st effect in fiction. Fii 1870 
ho contribiiled his first novel. ‘ A Life’s 
Atoueinent,' periodically to ‘ Chaiui)ers’s 
Journal.’ hrom that dale until his death 
scarcely a year passed without the publi- 
calion of one and at times two novels. 
J^(;<Aveeii IS87 and 11M)7 he oeeasionally 
collaborat(‘d with Henry Herman |q. v. 
Sup])l. I] or Mr. Alfretl Egmont Hake. 
Murray’s novels ‘ Joseph’s (Joat’ (1881) and 
* Val Strange’ (1882) aelnoved a notable 
success. ‘By the Cato of the Sea’ (1883) 
and ‘Kainbow Cold’ (1885), which first 1 
ap])eared in serial form in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine’ under the editorship of .laim^s 
Payn |q. v. Su])pl. 1], fully maintained I 
Murray’s repute. ‘Aunt llachel ’ (188fi) | 


Su])pl. II], was born at Arbroath, Forfar- 
shire, on 1 1 Xov. 1 858. He was educated at 
Arbroath High School, and in 1875 studied 
under Anton do Bary at Strasburg. In 1 876 
he became an assistant in the botanical 
department of tlie British Museum, having 
charge of tlio cryptogamic collections, and 
ill 1805, on the retirement of Dr. William 
Carnithers, he beeamo keeper of the depart- 
ment., a post which he was eompelled by ill- 
health to ro.sign in 1005. He was lecturer 
on botany at Si. (feorge's Hospital medical 
school from 1882 to 1886, and to the Royal 
Veterinary College from 1800 to 1805. In 
1886 Murray acted as naturalist to the 
solar eclipse expedition to the West Indies ; 
and again vi.sit(‘d the same area on .*i 
dredging expedition in 1807 ; in 1808 he 
chartered a tug for a dredging ex])edition 
in the Atlanfic, 300 mil(‘s west of Ireland, 
on which he was accompanied by a party 
of naturalists; and in 1001 he heeame 


was e(pially attractive. Murray’s fiction 
abounded in vigour. His plots arc loosely 
constructed and ho drew his incidents freely 
from Ids journalistic oxperiimces. His style 
shows the hand of tlie journalist, but 
ho is effective in describing the neigh- 
bourhood and inhabitants of Cannock 
Chase. 

Murray died on 1 Aug, 1907 in London 
after a long illness, during which ho en- 
dured much privation. Ho was buried at 
Hampstead. A Jui'inorial tablet in copper 
with pewter medallion was unveiled at West 
Bromwich jjublic library in Decern I kt 1908. 
He was twice married. By his first wife, 
Sophie Harris of Rowley Regis, whom he 
married in 1871, he hiid a daughter, who 
died young ; by his second wife, Alice, 
whom he married about 1879, he had one 
son, Archibald. Two sons and two 
daughters were bom out of wedlock. 

iSjsidcs h' novels, Murray was author 
of several rambling volumes of autobio- 
graphy. Such were : ‘ A Novelist’s Note- 
book ’ (1887) ; ‘ The Making of a Novelist, 
an Expcrinieiit in Autobiography’ (1894); 
and ‘ Recollections’ (1908). 

[Who’s Who, 1907 ; The Times, 2 Aug. 1007 ; 
Allihone, Suppl. II., 1891 ; Henry Murray, 
A Stepson of Fortune, 1000. p. *445 (auto- 
biographic recollections by D. C. Murray’s 
brother) ; Murray’s Recollections, 1008 (with 
photogravure portrait), and other autobio- 
graphic u'orks, which are deficient in dates ; 
private Inforiuation. j E. L. 

MXTRKAY, GEORGE ROBERT 
MILNE (1858-1911), botanist, younger 
brothel^ of Alexander Stuart Murray [q. v. 


director of tlio civilian scientific staif 
of the national Antarctic ox])edition in 
Il.M.S. Discovery, under Captain R. F. 
Scott. Ho was, however, only able to 
accompany the ex])edition as far as Capo 
Town. For some years lie devoted much 
of his vacation to the collection of diatoms 
and algm in the Scottish lochs from the 
fishery board’s yacht Garland. Murray 
was elected a fellow of the Linncan Society 
in 1878, apparently in contravention of the 
bye-laws, as he was tlien under age. Ho 
became a vice-president in 1899, and was 
elected a ff‘llow of the Royal Society in 
1807. He died at Stonehaven on 16 Dec. 
1911. 

Ho married in 1884 Helen, daughter 
of Wiljiam Welsh of Walker’s Barns and 
Boggieshallow, Brechin, and loft one son 
and one daughter. His wife died in 1902. 

Murray’s contributions to botany refer 
mainly to marine algje, but he wrote the 
section on fungi in Henfrey’s ‘ Elementary 
Course of Botany’ (3rd edit. 1878); ho 
contributed the articles on Fungi and 
Vc»gctable Parasitism to t he ninth edition of 
the * Eiicyclopiedia Britannica’ (1879 and 
1885) ; and between 1882 and 1885 he pub- 
lished three reports upon his investigations 
of the salmon disease, undertaken at the 
instance of Professor Huxley. In 1H80 
he published a * Handbook of Cnyptogamio 
Botany,’ together with Alfred’ William 
Bennett [q. v. SupjJ. IT]; from 1802 to 
1895 lie edited ‘ Phyoohigical Memoirs, 
being Researches maile in the Botanical De- 
partment of the British Museum,’ of which 
three parts appeared, enu^h containing 
papers by him ; and in 1895 ho published 
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an ‘ JntnjcliicUon to Iho Study of Soawcods.* 
Jlo also odii.od * Tho Antarctic Manual ’ 
for the expedition of 1001, arranging the 
conlents and securing contributors, but 
only w riting some four pages of instructions 
on plant-collecting. 

['I’lu? Times, 19 and 21 Dec. 1911 ; Cardenera’ 
Clironiele, i. (1911) 4(>(> ; ,b>nr?ial of Dotaiiy 
(1912), 7.‘1 (with photographic pt»r<rail). j 

a. s. B. 

MUSORAVE, Sju JAMES, first 
baronet (1826-1904), benefactor of Belfast, 
born at Lisburn, co. Antrim, on 30 Doc. 
1826, was s(*venth of nine sons (and one of the 
twelv(i children) of Dr. Samuel Musgravo 
(1770-1836), a leading physician of Lisburn, 
l)y his wife Mary {d. 1862), daughter of 
William Kidd(4, Comber, co. Down. TJie 
Ulstxir branch of the Musgrtvvc^s came 
thither from Cumberland in the seventeenth 
century. Musgrave’s father, who sympa- 
thised with the United Irishmen, W'as 
arn\st<;d on 16 Sept. 1796 on a charge of 
high treason and imprisoned in ‘ The Now^ 
Caol,’ Dublin (Belfast News-Leikr, 19 Sept. 
1796). Heloased in 1708, ho resumed pro- 
fessional work in Lisburn ; but in 1803 ho 
was again arrested and imprisoned for a 
time on a sitnilar charge. 

After attending local schools and re- 
ceiving private tuition, James began early a 
business career in Belfast, and ultimately, 
with two of his brothers, John Riddel 
and Robert, ho established the important 
firm of Musgrave Brothers, iron founders and 
engineers. Soon, taking part in the public 
life of Belfast, he was in 1870 ohn-tod at 
the head of the poll one of the Belfast 
liarbour commissioners, and was thenceforth 
rcgidarly re-elected. From 1887 to 1903 
ho was chairman, in succession to Sir 
Edward J. llarland, M.P. ; under his 
direction the harbour was greatly improved, 
and now docks, quays, and deep water 
channels constructed for tho increasing 
trade, one of these being named tho * Mus- 
gravo Channel ’ in liis honour. Ho resigned 
the chairmanship in 1903. In 1877 ho was 
elected president of the Belfast chamber 
of commerce. He was the moving spirit 
in the establishment of the Belfast tech- 
nical school, helped greatly in the erection 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital in Belfast, 
in commemoration of the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, and founded in 1901 tho Musgrave 
chair of pathology in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Musgrave worked hard os a 
member of the ‘ Recess Committee * which 
was formed in 1895 by Sir Horace Plunkett 
to devise means for the amelioration of 
tho agricultural and economic condition of 
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Ireland, and whoso proposals were em- 
bodied in 1899 in an act of parliament. 
In 1866 ho and his brother .lolin had 
purchased an estate of some 60,000 acres 
in CO. Donegal. During part of every 
year ho resided on tho estate at Carrick 
I.<odgo, Gloncolurabkillo, taking , a deej) 
interest in the welfare of i he tenantry. 
Ho wais appointed J.P. and D.L. of 
CO. Donegal, and served as high sheriff 
1885-6. He was chairman of flie Donegal 
railw'ay company, in the establishment of 
wliich lie had a large share. In 1897 he 
was created a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. Mu.sgrave died iinmarri(‘d at 
Dmmglass House, his Belfast residence, 
on 22 Feb. 1904, and was buried in tho 
cathedral churchyard, Lisbui ii. A stained- 
glass window to his mcm()r\', and to that 
of other members of the family, is in 
tho First Lisburn jiresbyterian churoli, to 
wliich his ancestors belonged. A marble 
bust by A. M‘F. Shannan, A.R.S.A., and 
an oil painting by Walter Frederic Osborne 
Tq. V. Suppl. il], were placed in tho 
Belfast Harbour Office in memory of his 
services. 

fPe rsonal knowledge ; information kindly 
.siiy)])liccl by Mr. Henry Musgrave, D.L. ; 
Belfast Ncws-Lctlcr, 23 1904.] T. H. 

MUYBRIDGE, EADWFARD (1830- 
1904), inv(‘stigalor of animal locomotion, 
bom at Kingston-on-Thames on 9 April 
1830, was the son of John Muggeridge, 
corn-chandler, of Kingston, by his wife 
Susannah. His original names of Edward 
James Muggeridge ho soon converted 
into Eadweard Muybridge. Migrating to 
America in early life, he at first adopted 
a commercial career, and then, turning 
his attention to photography, ho became 
director of the photographic surveys of tho 
United Sttiies government. In 1872, whilst 
engaged in his official duties on tho Pacific 
coast, he was consulted as to an old con- 
troversy in regard to animal locomotion, 
.viz, whether a trotting hors© at any por- 
tion of its strido has all its feet entirely 
off the ground. On the race-course at 
Sacramento, California, in May 1872, ho 
made several negatives of Occident, a 
celebrated horse, while trotting laterally 
in front of his camera at speeds varying 
from 2 mins. 25 secs, to 2 mins. 18 secs, per 
mile. The^ experiments showed that the 
horse’s four feet wore at times all off the 
ground. He continued his experiments 
with a view to determining the actual visual 
appearance of various mnds of animal 
locomotion and their proper represexftation. 
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Tlio photographs for liis earliest experi- 
ments were jiiado with a single camera, 
and required a separate trotting for each 
exposure. His next experiments wore 
made in 1877 on the stud-farm of Mr. 
Leland Stanford at Palo Alto, San 
Franeisco, where he employed a num- 
ber of canuTas placed in a line, thus 
obtaining a succession of exposures at 
regulated intervals of time or distance. 
The cameras werci arranged to obtain j)lioto- 
gra]jhs of the subject from three different 
points of view ; each movement was taken 
by a diflewnt camera on extremely rapid 
W’ct plates, the exposure at times being 
only one six-thousandth i)art of a second. 
The shutters of the cameras were operated 
by means of tliin tluead stretched across 
the path of ilie animal tlie record of whose 
movements w'as to be taken. Some of the 
results of these early experimiuits illustra- 
ting the action of horses wdiiLst walking, 
trotting, or galloping were published in 
1878 under the title of ‘ Tlie Horse in 
Motion. ’ J n his analysis of the quadrupedal 
walk, Muybridge arrived at the conclusion 
that the successive foot-fallings aro in- 
variable and aro probably common to all 
quadrupeds. His investigations led to 
much moditication of the treatment of 
animal movements in the works of painters 
and scul])tors. 

In order to project iho pictures upon a 
screen so that they would appear to move, 
Muybridge invented, in 1881, a maclune 
which he called the ‘ zoopraxiscope,’ and 
wliich lie claimed to bo the first instrument 
devised for demonstrating, by synthetical 
reconstruction, movements originally ])hoto- 
graphed from life. Tlie ‘ zoetrope,’ or 
‘wheel of life,’ which was invented about 
1833 and had long been in popular use 
as a toy, had no like scientific pretension. 
Muybridge’s ‘ zoopraxiscope ’ was mdely 
employed. By its means horse-races were 
reproduced on a screen with such fidelity 
as to show the individual characteristics 
of the motion of each animal, flocks of 
birds flew with every movement of their 
wings clearly perceptible, two gladiators 
contended for victory, athletes turned 
somersaults, and the like. At the electrical 
congress in Paris in September 1881 
Muybridge lectured before the assembled 
men of science with his newly animated 
illustrations for the first time in Europe 
at the laboratory of Dr. E. J. Marey 
(who was independently oxporimenting 
on Muybridge’s lines). He also lectured 
in London, before the Royal Institution, 
in Mar& 1882 and in March 1889, and 


>9 Muybridge 

at a conversazione given by the Royal 
Society. 

A wider investigation of aiumnl movo- 
monts was undertaken by Miiyl)ridge in 
1884-5 under the auspices and at the charge 
of the university of Pennsylvania. More 
than 100,000 photographic ])lates w'cro 
obtained and embodied in a work jiublished 
at PliiladelpJiia in 1887 as ‘Animal Loco- 
motion, an EIc‘ctro-j)hotograj)liic Invostiga- 
lion of Consceutive Phas(*s of Animal 
Movement;, 1872-1885.’ TJie work con- 
tains oviT 2000 figures of moving men, 
women, cliildren, beasts, and birds, in 
781 photo-engravings, bound in eleven 
folio volumes. The great cost of [)re]mriiig 
and printing this work restricted its sale 
to a very few complete sets, and a sc^lection 
of the most important plat(‘s on a reduced 
scale was published in London in 1809 as 
‘ Animals in Motion.’ 

Muybridge’s clTorls l(‘d the way to the 
invention of tlio cinematograph, whicli was 
the ini mediate result of Dr. Marey’s in- 
vention of the celluloid roll film in 1800. 

When in England Muybridge resided 
at his birthplace. Kings ton-on-TJiamcs. 
He w'as thon^ in 1895, but returned more 
than once to the Uniti'd Slates before 
filially settling at Kingston in 1900. 'J'liere 
ho lived at 2 Liverpool Roiul with Mr. 
(leorge Lawrence, whom he appointed his 
executor. In the grounds there ho dug 
out a minialure reproduction to scale of 
the Groat Lakes of America. 

Muybridge died on 8 May 1904, and his 
remains were cnmiaU'd at Woking. Ho 
bequeathed to the Kingston public library 
.3000/., ill reversion after the death of a 
Imly relative, the income to b(* ajijilied to 
the purchase of Avorks of references together 
with his lanlejrii slides, zoopraxiscope, and 
a selection from the pLates of liis ‘ Animal 
Locomotion.’ 

Besides the wairks above mentioned, 
Muybridge published : 1. * Descriptive Zoo- 
praxography,^ or the Science of Animal 
Locomotion made Popular,’ 1893 (abridged 
edition same year). 2. ‘ The Human Figure 
in Motion ’ (abridged from ‘Animal Locomo- 
tion’), 1901. 3. ‘The Science of Animal 
Locomotion (Zoopraxography),’ n.d. 

[The Bioscope, 1 Sept. 1910, pp. 3-5 ; 
H. V. Hopwood^s Living Pictures, l899 (with 
bibliography and list of patents) ; Haydn’s 
Diet, of Dates, s.v. Zoopraxiscope ; 'Illustrated 
Lond. News, 18 March 1882 and 26 May 1889 
(portrait, p. 646) ; Proc. of the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1882, X. 44r-56, 1889, xii. 444-5 ; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by Mr. B. Carter, librarian 
of tho Kingston Public Library.] 0. W. 
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